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ADVERTISEMENT-VOLUME  L 


Harper’s  Magazine  has  now  reached  the  close  of  its  Tenth  Volume.  During 
the  five  years  of  its  existence,  its  prosperity  has  been  constant  and  uninterrupted. 
It  has  not  been  checked  even  by  the  disaster  which  fell  upon  the  establishment 
of  the  Publishers,  or  by  the  period  of  general  depression  from  which  the  country 
is  now  emerging.  ItB  circulation  has  regularly  increased  with  each  successive 
Volume,  and  is  now  larger  than  at  any  previous  time.  The  Publishers  have 
spared  neither  labor  nor  expense,  not  only  to  maintain,  but  to  improve  the  char- 
acter of  the  Magazine  in  all  its  departments.  It  has  been  their  purpose  to  fur- 
nish a larger  amount  of  the  best  literature  of  the  day,  presented  in  a more  at- 
tractive form,  with  more  profuse  embellishments  and  at  a lower  price,  than  has 
ever  been  attempted  by  any  periodical  publication.  While  they  have  not  neg- 
lected the  rich  stores  of  foreign  literature,  they  have  gradually  enlarged  the  list 
of  their  Editors  and  Contributors  till  it  includes  tbe  names  of  a large  portion  of 
the  most  popular  writers  of  the  country,  and  nothing  has  been  wanting  to  induce 
them  to  contribute  their  best  productions  to  the  Magazine.  The  Publishers  have 
received  abundant  assurance  that  their  efforts  have  been  successful  to  render 
the  Magazine  in  some  good  degree  worthy  of  the  favor  which  has  been  accorded 
to  it.  Not  a week  passes  in  which  they  do  not  receive  contributions,  every  way 
worthy  of  insertion,  sufficient  to  occupy  their  pages  for  months.  The  task  of  se- 
lecting from  this  immense  mass  of  matter  that  which  is  best  and  most  attractive 
has  been  laboriously  and  faithfully  performed ; and  the  Publishers  are  confident 
that  no  article  has  found  its  way  into  the  Magazine  to  which  any  just  or  reason- 
able exception  can  be  taken. 

The  Publishers  would  offer  their  sincere  acknowledgments  to  the  numerous 
writers  of  whose  contributions  they  have  been  unable,  from  want  of  space,  to 
avail  themselveB.  To  the  members  of  the  Press,  also,  they  would  renew  their 
thanks  for  the  generous  and  cordial  approbation  they  have  always  accorded  to 
the  Magazine.  They  only,  from  their  position,  can  be  aware  of  the  difficulty  ef 
preparing  the  successive  Numbers  of  a popular  periodical,  and  to  their  kindness 
Harper’s  Magazine  has  been  largely  indebted  for  its  success.  The  Publishers 
again  thank  the  Reading  Public  throughout  the  country  for  their  unintermitted 
support,  and  add  their  assurances  that  the  encouragement  which  they  have  re- 
ceived during  the  five  years  that  are  passed  shall  stimulate  them  to  renewed  ex- 
ertions for  the  future. 
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ADVENTURES  OF  PORTE  CRAYON  AND  HIS  COUSINS. 
Who  loues  to  liue  at  home,  yet  looke  abroad, 

And  know  both  passen  and  unpaaaen  road, 

The  wonders  of  a fklre  and  goodlie  land, 

Of  antres,  rivers,  rocks,  and  moontaines  grande, 
Read  this 

Thomas  Macabnbssb. 

MISS  FANNY  CRAYON  had  just  finished 
reading  the  Blackwater  Chronicle  to  a brace 
of  attentive  and  delighted  cousins,  when,  throw- 
ing the  book  upon  the  table  with  a pouting  air, 
she  put  forth  the  following  reflections  on  men 
and  things : 

“ It  is  really  neither  generous  nor  just  that 
men  should  arrogate  to  themselves  all  the  priv- 
ileges, while  we  poor  girls  are  condemned  to 
eternal  needlework  and  housekeeping ; or,  what 
is  still  worsd,  a dull  round  of  insipid  amusements 
—dancing,  dressing,  and  thrumming  the  piano. 
What  opportunities  have  we  of  seeing  the  world, 
or  of  making  heroines  of  ourselves  ? Instead 
of  planning  pleasant  jaunts  and  inviting  us  to 
grace  their  parties,  no  sooner  does  the  summer 
weather  set  in,  than  away  they  go  with  their 
guns,  and  such  quantities  of  provision  that  one 
might  think  they  were  going  to  Oregon.  Then 
in  two  or  three  weeks  they  are  back  again 
with  their  clothes  all  torn  and  appetites  that  are 
a disgrace  to  civilisation.  To  see  them  at  table, 
you  would  suppose  they  had  eaten  nothing  dur- 
ing their  absence ; and  then  such  bragging  all 
among  themselves,  they  don’t  even  give  us  a 
chance  to  talk ; and  if  occasionally  we  manage 
to  slip  in  a word  edgeways,  it  receives  no  more 
consideration  than  the  whistle  of  my  canary 
bird.” 

“ Indeed,  Cousin  Fanny,”  said  Dora  Dimple, 
“ I think  with  you  entirely.  It  would  be  so  ro- 
mantic and  delightful  for  us  to  take  such  a trip. 
But  then,  with  the  rains  and  the  wild  animals, 
we  should  be  so  drenched  and  frightened.” 

44  Well ! I want  to  be  drenched  and  frighten- 
ed!” replied  Fanny,  with  spirit;  44Iam  tired  of 
this  humdrum  life.” 

44  Good  graciouth!  what  is  to  prevent  nth 
from  going  if  we  choothe?”  lisped  Miss  Mign- 
ionette,  or,  as  she  was  generally  called  for  short, 
Minnie  May.  44  Let’s  make  Forte  Crayon  take ' 
uth  traveling  or  bear  hunting  with  him.” 

“Fshaw !”  replied  Fanny,  pettishly, 44  Brother 
Porte  used  to  be  very  kind  and  obliging,  but  of 
late  he  has  become  such  a bear  in  his  manners, 


and  such  a sloven,  it’s  shameful ! You  might 
really  suppose,  from  his  talk,  that  he  thought 
women  had  no  souls ; and  as  to  listening  to  any 
thing  they  say — whew!  he’s  entirely  too  high 
for  that  The  fact  is,  he  got  to  reading  the 
Koran  some  few  years  ago,  and  I don’t  think  he 
has  been  quite  right  since.” 

44 Nonsense!  it’s  all  affectation;  he  listens  to 
me  always,”  rejoined  Minnie,  with  confidence; 
44  and  I’ll  go  now  directly  and  make  him  prom- 
ise to  take  us  somewhere.  I can  coax  and  flat- 
ter him  into  any  thing.”  And  without  more 
ado,  she  started  on  her  embassy,  while  her  com- 
panions followed  on  tip-toe  to  hear  the  result. 

Porte  Crayon  sat  with  his  legs  comfortably 
stretched  on  a bench  in  the  veranda  which 
shades  the  front  of  the  family  mansion.  Aroused 
from  an  apparently  deep  reverie  by  the  rustling 
of  a silk  dress,  he  acknowledged  Cousin  Min- 
nie’s presence  with  a nod,  and  his  hard  face  lit 
up  with  a smile. 

44  Cousin  Porte,”  said  she,  abruptly, 44  we  want 
you  to  take  us  somewhere.”  Mr.  Crayon’s  only 
reply  was  a slight  elevation  of  the  eyebrows. 
44  Yes,”  continued  she,  resolutely,  “Fanny,  Dora, 
and  myself  want  you  to  take  us  traveling  some- 
where with  you  in  search  of  adventures.”  Mr. 
Crayon’s  eyebrows  disappeared  under  the  visor 
of  his  cap,  and  his  mouth  puckered  up  as  if 
about  to  whistle.  “ Indeed,  Cousin  Porte,”  con- 
tinued Minnie,  cooxingly,  seating  herself  beside 
him, 44  we’ve  been  reading  the  Blackwater  Sketch- 
es, and  we’re  all  crazy  to  see  some  wild  life.  I 
don’t  mean  exactly  that  we  wish  to  live  in  the 
woods  like  gipsies,  or  be  starved  or  exposed  to 
the  rain  or  wild  beasts,  or — Indeed,  I don’t 
know  precisely  what  we  want;  but  you  are  so 
clever  you  may  plan  us  a pleasant  trip  yourself. 
Besides,  it  would  be  such  a privilege  for  us  girls 
to  have  you  as  an  escort — you  are  such  a genius, 
yon  know.  Come,  you  can’t  refuse;  it  will  be 
so  delightful — we  won’t  give  you  a bit  of  trou- 
ble.” Mr.  Crayon’s  countenance  had  by  this 
time  relaxed  considerably.  “With  any  ordi- 
nary person  we  would  not  wish  to  go,”  pursued 
the  embassadrice ; 44  but  you  know  you  are  so 
talented,  it  would  afford  us  such  rare  opportuni- 
ties of  improvement.” 

At  this  point  Crayon  heard  some  giggling  in- 
side of  the  hall  door.  44  Stop,  Minnie,  that  will 
answer — rm  sufficiently  buttered.  Now  just  ask 
specifically  for  what  you  want.” 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1894,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the 
District  Court  (hr  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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deducible  from  the 
premises  that  I prom- 
ised to  take  you  some- 
where on  a pleasure 
excursion.1’ 

“There,"  cried 
Minnie,  44  didn’t  I tell 
you  ? Bless  me,  what 
a lawyer  Cousin  Porte 
would  have  made  if 
he  had  taken  to  the 
bar  instead  of  the  tine 
arts.  But  come  on, 
girls;  let  us  go  and 
get  our  traveling- 
dresses  ready.  Cou- 
sin Porte  i?  the  soul 
of  honor;  he  never 
broke  a promise,  es- 
pecially one  made  to 
it  lady.” 

And  with  the 
sweetest  and  most 
gracious  curtsies  the 
young  ladies  took 
their  leave. 

“Begone,  you 
pests,  aud  leave  me 
to  reflect  on  the  ab- 
surd scrape  I’ve  got 
into.” 

A voice  from  the 
hall  replied  with  a 
couplet  from  Tom 
Bowling: 

“Tom  never  frnin  his 
word  departed, 

His  virtues  were  *o 
rare.’1 

“Hum!"  solilo- 
quized Porte,  reseat- 
ing himself;  “what  the  deuce  have  I done? — 
Promised  to  take  three  women  traveling.  Ha! 
ha ! they  want  to  go  to  the  Blaekwater,  do  they* 
ho ! ho ! hv  all  that’s  preposterous ! Kid  slipper* 
—lace  coliars— silk  dresses ! If  the  sun  shines 
they’re  broiling ; if  the  w ind  blows,  they're  freez- 
ing; never  hungry  except  when  even  thing  eat- 
able is  out  of  their  reach  ; always  dying  of  thirst 
when  they’re  on  top  of  a mountain ; afraid  of 
caterpillars,  and  lizards,  ami  grasshopper*! — 
Let  me  see — the  first  of  October — snakes*  are 
about  going  into  winter  quarter,*:  well,  that’s 
one  comfort  at  least.  And  then  their  baggage ; 
each  of  them,  to  mf  knowledge,  has  a trunk  as 
big  as  a powder  car. — Firmikin,  frivolous,  w him- 
ideal  creatures,  where  do  they  learn  the  art  of 
coaxing? — They  don’t  acquire  it  at  all,  it  is  a 
natural  gift.  If  any  man  had  approached  me 
in  that  wav  I should  have  felt  bound  to  pull  his 
nose;  hut  that  little  lisping  minx  makes  me 
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Minnie  clapped  her  hands  ex ul tingle.  41  Come, 
girls,  come — we’ve  got  him — he  has  promised — 
it’s  all  arranged  !’* 

Here  the  listeners  made  their  appearance,  and 
all  three  were  so  vociferous  in  their  thanks  that 
Crayon  was  fain  to  affect  an  air  of  sternness. 
*•  What’s  airanged  ? Tve  promised  nothing.” 

11  Why,  Cousin  Porte,  didn’t  yon  promise  to 
rake  us  a jaunt,  and  to  plan  it  all  yourself? — 
Didn't  he,  Fanny?" 

“I  didn’t  hear  preeiaeJv,”  said  Fanny. 

“Didn’t  he.  Dora?” 

“ Indeed,”  replied  Dora,  M it  seemed  to  me  he 
did  ; or.  at  letust,  he  was  just  going  to  promise, 
and  that's  the  same  thing,” 

44  To  be  sure,"  said  Minnie ; “ didn’t  you  both 
hear  him  say,  4 just  ask  specifically  for  any  thing 
you  want,  and  i’ll  do  it?4” 

** Certainly t”  cried  both  girls,  eagerly,  “we 
heard  him  say  ‘specifically/  We  did,  iudeed." 

“ You  did ! Then  my  case  is  a had  one.  It 
is  proved  by  three  credible  witnesses,  supposed 
by  courtesy  to  t>e  sane  and  in  their  right  minds, 
that  X said  ‘specifically;’  and  being  duly  con- 
victed of  the  same,  it  is  in  youf  judgment*  fairly 
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No!  no!  it  was  not  that — Tm  too  old  for  that 
— bat  it  was  a piece  of  the  most  barefaced 
wheedling  and  imposture,  and  now  they’re  doubt* 
less  giggling  over  their  success.”  Mr.  Crayon 
shook  for  some  minutes  with  silent  laughter,  and 
it  was  long  before  his  countenance  settled  into 
its  accustomed  gravity. 

While  he  is  thus  sitting,  let  us  sketch  him. 
In  person  Mr.  Crayon  is  about  the  middle  height, 
of  slender  make,  but  well  knit  and  tough.  His 
face  is  what  would  be  usually  termed  “ a hard 
one” — angular  and  sunburned,  the  lower  features 
covered  with  a beard,  bushy  and 

44  Brode  as  though  it  were  a spade.’1 
This  beard  he  has  worn  from  time  immemorial. 
Old-fashioned  ladies,  who  can’t  endure  this  sav- 
age taste,  frequently  tell  Mr.  Crayon  he  would 
be  remarkably  handsome  if  he  would  cut  off 
that  horrid  beard.  He  laughs,  however,  sotto  i 
baffi. , in  such  a manner  as  to  encourage  the  de- 
lusion, and  modestly  disclaims  any  desire  to  be 
remarked  for  his  personal  beauty.  Crayon  is 
neither  old  nor  young ; 

44  But  on  his  forehead  middle  age 
Has  slightly  pressed  its  signet  sage.” 

His  dress  is  usually  so  little  a matter  of  concern 
to  himself,  that  it  is  in  consequence  the  oftener 
remarked  by  others.  At  present  his  wardrobe 
in  active  service  consists  of  a double-frilled 
shirt,  a sack  of  Weidenfeldt’s  cut,  stained  cor- 
duroys, and  a pair  of  stringless  shoes,  which  ex- 
hibit to  advantage  his  socks  of  gray  yam,  darned 
with  white  and  blue.  This  careless  incongruity 
of  dress  is  not  altogether  an  eccentricity  or  in- 
dividualism of  Mr.  Crayon,  but  belongs  to  the 
State  to  which  he  owes  birth  and  allegiance. 
Nothing  is  more  rare  than  to  find  a Virginian 
solicitous  about  his  dress;  and  although  he 
may  sometimes  affect  the  sloven,  he  is  never  a 
dandy. 

An  itinerant  phrenologist,  who  had  the  faculty 
of  discovering  the  springs  of  human  action  by 
feeling  the  bumps  on  people’s  heads,  ascertained, 
while  traveling  through  the  State,  that  this  char- 
acteristic is  the  offspring  of  a noble  aristocratic 
pride,  a lofty  disdain  of  trivialities ; and  the  can- 
did expression  of  this  opinion  gave  much  indi- 
vidual as  w’ell  as  public  satisfaction,  and  brought 
the  skillful  man  of  science  many  a dollar.  In- 
deed, in  one  instance  w*e  were  personally  cog- 
nizant of  the  dollar.  A remarkably  dirty  gen- 
tleman of  the  legal  profession,  who,  it  was  con- 
fidently believed,  hadn’t  a second  shirt  to  his 
back,  borrowed  a dollar  of  us  to  pay  the  afore- 
said itinerant  for  saying  the  same  of  him  and 
putting  it  in  writing. 

But  to  be  fully  impressed  with  Crayon’s  jter- 
sonale,  he  should  be  seen  as  he  sometimes  ap- 
pears at  a masquerade,  in  ruff  and  doublet,  with 
a slouched  hat  and  plume.  One  might  then 
swear  the  great  Captai/i  John  Smith  had  re-ap- 
peared  to  look  after  his  government,  and  was 
ready,  as  of  yore,  to  do  battle  with  “Turk  or 
salvage” — to  thrust  a falchion  between  the  infidel 
ribs  of  Bonnymulgro,  or  kick  his  Royal  High- 
ness, Ppcckancanough,  in  face  of  his  whole  tribe, 
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into  the  payment  of  the  three  hundred  bushels 
of  com.  We  shrewdly  suspect  Crayon  of  nur- 
turing a vanity  on  this  subject,  and  have  several 
times  heard  him  allude  to  the  resemblance  him- 
self. 

While  this  sketching  has  been  going  on,  our 
sitter  has  been  deeply  philosophizing.  “ Man,” 
thought  he,  “ occupies  a queer  position  in  civil- 
ized society.  By  right  of  superior  physical  and 
intellectual  endowment,  by  right  of  a direct  ap- 
pointment from  Holy  Writ,  by  the  advice  and 
consent  of  St.  Paul,  he  is  lord  of  creation.  But 
of  what  avail  is  his  empty  title  ? He  is  practi- 
cally no  more  than  a nose  of  wax,  to  be  modeled 
into  any  shape  by  women.  What  matters  it, 
whether  he  is  tied  with  a hempen  cord  or  a 
pink  satin  ribbon  ? — he’s  tied.  What  difference 
whether  he  is  bullied  out  of  his  free  agency  or 
wheedled  out  of  it? — the  tyranny  is  equally 
odious,  equally  subversive  of  social  order  and 
of  self-respect.  Man  can’t  even  wear  the  clothes 
he  may  happen  to  fancy”  (here  Crayon  glanced 
at  his  coat).  “ Hunting-jackets  have  a rowdy 
look — so  Miss  Minnie  thinks — chick-a-dee. — 
These  Yankees  are  a wonderful  people ; full  of 
energy  and  resources — they  regulate  the  women 
up  there — the  men  have  the  upper  hand,  as  na- 
ture designed — at  least  I infer  it,  from  the  bob- 
bery and  noise  the  women  are  making  there 
about  their  rights.  Egad ! I’ll  travel  in  that 
country  some  day  to  learn  how  they  manage. 
But,  after  all,”  continued  Crayon,  breaking  into 
soliloquy,  “ Che  giova  ! siam  nnti  a servir , we  on 
the  south  side  can’t  help  ourselves,  and  we  might 
as  well  put  the  best  face  on  matters.  It  is  not 
so  unendurable,  neither,  this  bondage  of  the 
heart,  nor  yet  so  very  unbecoming  to  a gentle- 
man. In  the  days  of  chivalry  it  was  the  proudest 
boast  of  knighthood.  What  is  it  but  the  willing 
tribute  from  generosity  to  weakness  ? When  a 
command  comes  disguised  as  a prayer,  who 
would  not  obey?  When  a beseeching  look 
compels,  who  can  resist  ? O,  fair  southern  land, 
long  may  thy  daughters  continue  to  reign,  im- 
perious in  their  loveliness,  strong  in  their  gen- 
tleness !” 

Here  Porte  Crayon  leaped  from  his  seat  as 
if  electrified,  and  clapping  his  left  hand  to  his 
side,  with  his  right  he  drew  an  imaginary  glit- 
tering sword,  and  flourishing  it  about  his  head, 
w'ent  through  the  broadsword  exercise  in  brill- 
iant style. 

“ Cousin  Porte,”  cried  a voice  from  the  win- 
dow, “ what  in  the  world  are  you  doing  ?” 

“ Nothing  in  particular,”  replied  Porte,  look- 
ing rather  sheepish. 

“Then  don’t  do  it  any  more.  It  looks  too 
ridiculous  for  one  of  your  age  to  be  prancing 
and  capering  in  that  unmeaning  way.” 

“Look  you,  Miss  Minnie,  mind  your  sewing, 
and  don’t  be  troubling  yourself  about  my  capers 
or  my  age. — I’ll  pay  her  for  this — I’ll  lead  her 
into  blackberry  thickets,  stick  her  fast  in  marshes, 
and  put  lizards  in  her  reticule.  I’ll  tease  and 
frighten  her  into  a proper  appreciation  of  her- 
'seif.  She  need  not  then  visit  the  capitals  of 
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kind  voo  were;  But,  Cornu,  Int  tne  help  you 
to  cut  tbe  neeks  oif  tko*>e  ■ lean  do  it 

njeeltv” 

‘"No  ;,  go  along,  ybitor  tihg(?rs.  1 

al^tyra  am  to  X;-&fcfr,; a woman  with 

ht^r  W»4i^ ■?•'■> .' ; •;'jv'.;’.v >'■■;■ 


Christendom  fo  ^ *moil  }>oopl£  the 

'worhl  Is  '/'  - s ' ” y ’ ' • 

During  the  week  titatf*  ^sw4  Borfca  Cr^vcut 

entered  into  tbu  \rnxwte*  ( »r  for  tlie 

proposed  jiu'ait  frith  xl^my  mid  rheerfuinc^. 
He  was  in  ff&pmi at  efthKuttaitafi  ywith  the  sturpa 
ami  Gazetteer  Virginia,  and  mode  eopfcua 
notes  th erefronr,  but  was  twt  silent  and  myste- 
ri una  wjtlaijL  ' ’ y/y^y/  ’ ’;v\Ay  ‘yy.^/vv  ■■ 

‘*  Where  ftrv  you  going  to  take  us,  Cousin 
Farter”  Minnie  often  inquired. 

y^vNever  ininji  child  ; stitch  awuvat  your  tmr- 
elhig  dnW;  get  yooTscdf  a pair  of  Htout  shoea, 
:md  dihf  t.  .jisk  tug  itfiy  mtu«Aqu«l!f{tiif>rialM 

'•ii'oMifraift  Ctiu«iij  Eofto  doesn't  enjoy  the 
idea  of  making  this  nip  frith  us, * m odeatiy  Ob- 
served Dm-a, 

^ Fiddlestick  i,?  said  Minnie,  in  an  Under 
.tone.'  ik*V  delighted,  He  lm«i  l*sen  m a IV 
ver  ever  fmcfr  £ proposed  It  toduws  Just  listen 
lot  life  lectures,  und  ra&fcc  belies  yon  appreciate 
theta*  and  jwfend  W let  him  hove  his  own  way 
in  e*ef£  thing,  &p4  .b£>  i}»4  of  the kindest  &nd 
most  thflciiai^altle  ereatiut^  in  existfirire.^ 
C&ycinv  #ho,  nidi  ch^tteti^de  von  tempt  of 
rule  ami  ont^r,  tymi  .mrmhLmg  buiiem  in  die 
t>i^eokfa^t  room,  looked  up  *)mrpJy. 

*v  Wlmt  tvaa  dm*  I kened  ti^ar.l&tufeg,  and 
gobd*  tntatttjguBhJe xjreuiutk^^'  aV  Vy a ’■  '■  ■' :;y 
uEh  ! good  gracious!  did  you  hear?  I wan 
p»st  coriiplitiionttng  yon  to  Dora  ; aayfng  how 


a peri -knife 

8 ■ Only  hear ! xhavaTbry  at  men  T and  Min 
nie  quietly  t#ok  die  ladle  out  of  Mr,  Crayon  s 
band,  titid  pruroeded  in  the  most  adroit  and 
pretty  maimer  to  mould  Up  the  remainder  of  the 
iea<L  . . k ^ V r *'  ’ 

Be  looked:  on  at  first  with  amazement*  which 
*ootx  changed  into  unqualified  admiration, 

^ Doesn^t  lose  a particle  of  lead  half  bf  fhent 
have  no  necks  at  al).  They  are  better  than  mine 
Cousin  Miunifi 


toifre  a gem.  • VV* 

The  old  carnage  having  been  revarnished,  and 
the  roan  ond  sorrel  elecked  np  to  the  utmost 
point  of  good  looks  that  the  nature  of  die  case 


ma  that  m bm  pert  evert  thing  wax  in  readlne^ 
far  the  expedition,  with  the  exception  <f  & dri- 
ver./ This  imporian/  office  had  not  been 
fiiied.  Old  Tuin,  YotrUg  Xoi\u  ti*etel,  and  ti 
driven  othfek  had  fuecessiv^ly  been  cmyohised. 
eroAs-f(uestionedt  and  rejected, 

“And  why  won't  they  do F*  n^ked  Fanny: 
♦•they  are  all  ski  Ufa  J driver*;7  .:-;  •/ •;/ 

aXut.  Fanny,  you  know  nothing  about  iU 
They _ would  unawer  yt^ry  wjU  to  drive  you  i«» 
church*  but  \h^M^006t  & 4nret  tat  .suclf  a 
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and  ^usjdemidn.  Leave  the  matter  -entirely  io  at  ia st,  Jfes  I v*  An'  fttm  dm  <fc*.y\  *i/,  *k*$  fall 
i j bun  nothin*  bift  Little  Mice,  an’  diit  .«#  long 

41  fej:  the  ox&v' pevitm  in  the  world  who  has  ; dcy  Uoiic  forgot  H*  4>icr  tiAnur.  i£  he  ever  had 
the  r^jisEyiiM  ttei  and  consideration/'  suggested  am.’* 

Fainry.  ' 11 J /the  giant,  dutii0  ffey*  rotlfed  M« 

Hr.  .Crayon  gracefully  bowed  asMrwh  | lfitXUd  Tottir  iti«d  madw  menacing  'g&nire* 

Qfv&  morning  alwgt*  njegro  uuede  Im  »ppgar~  1 ip  nii  underbamt  \yay;  krai  being  unubfe  to'ttggi 


Qfv&  morning  ti  he*g*  in*  | ip  a ii  u mi e rb ami  wny ; krai  being  unhbfc  to  «tOjv 

in  the  ball  «r4\>mpar/md  by  all  the  negro  I t)).o;  story,  Iw  joined  in  the  tyngfc  that  followed- 
htm^ehnM,  ami  nil  m k broad  grot.,  j an 4 up  the-  discourse. 

San  ant  Master  ” said  tbif  giant,  Njlittiug,  | *4  *W4  Porte,  ncrer  mind  dot  cde  pd^nm. 

hat  m hi&rrd,  vrith  tfie-  grar’e.  uf  a hippopotamus,  \ A Ay  how  1 hrn  u-drmn’  hashes  all  tuy  life,  and 
° ¥m :$  driver, . . ...••!  kin w#it  .on -a gttitixdtinrfusft  nttey  • TteM ip' 

- 4-'fedey-tl !*  • fe&id ' Portfe*  with  soino  sunrise , dot  ftiftafe  sonudv^nrra  foolish  4iii>U£  Vrruugcrs ; 
• * whtvV  your  nameA*  j but  you  ^ncuIimtcIkA,  or  RpftijV  or 

‘*Kei  hv>T  ecniekervd  the  applicant  for  office,  ! any  thing  daxsui t*~~i  answer*  all. 4k:-  rfsmtc-* 
and  Ioobfcf  to-xvurd  Old  Tom.  j Having  e.x}iibire:4  hit  fHfrrbit. in  hit* 

Mr.  Crayon  en gaged  iiiviV  on  tbo  fr|ha  t 
jjpj***-  moved  thereto,  .mafv.iw  iUie 

fan  ami  origntidiiy  uidieiued  in.  Miee% 
bumorotw  phi/-  than  by  any 
fact  or  eonsiderutiutt.  Tlte  newly-aju 
. pointed  d^gftihtry  knved  him>elf  ant  of 

v the  hall,  .sweq^g  the  Hour  with  his  cap 

fit reverence;  lint  no  sooner  wav. 

■ ^ Iio-rtcer  of  tbo  n?N|»ected  preeinet  thaii 

t hit  elejihantine  pedals  ^jitfint.'.neoiif-iy 

&£.  Mf*?*  3 v^gyb.v ' ’•VAf; • o 1 ;Oomiueneed  a ^tesipie  vio/iee,  making: 

y 4 jS  ..  J ^.^Ittfteron  the  kUeli^'n  4hx>ir  like  n team 

; :jr  ’ ‘ of  fcnrsc-tf  crossing  ;v  bridge-..  Ihuiog 

-r.;  _i^T”  this,  jK-rfr<nnaave  he  HhooiVhiV  ii^t>v^ 

rA  ~ : ~ ~ . in  sm*!  and  rolhr  ltfca  oM  bhnik  at  bp- 

, ; .;  con — alternately  stt  Old  and  To«ng 

kfflifcrfc  ’ iAt-  Tom.-  *vHa,  you  ole  Ttirkev  'Rumrd  r 
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and  hark  yc,  Molly, 
tell  them  at  the  house, 
/ 1 if  any  one  else  has 

DSf.  i ’ been  omitted,  to  tele- 

V;  ;j;  - graph  us  at  Winches- 

ter, and  we’ll  come 
back.” 

44  Bail  to  turn  back 
now,  Mass*  Porte,  spe- 
• | dally  senee  Aunt  Pat- 

ty done  flung  her  shoe 
urter  us  for  good  luck/* 
“ Oh,  if  that  cere- 
^ roony  has  been  per- 

formed,  we  must  go 
on  at  all  hazards/* 

. As  the  rsmu  and 

, sorrel  passed  the  Win - 

Chester  pike,  making 
the  stones  ring  again 
JHHjgpg  with  their  well-shod 

Mm\ \ hoofs,  plowman  and 

HyM  -:  w t*i \ fa rer  turned  aside 

w.;  to  see,  housewife  qnd 

4/;  ; . - maiden  hasiened  to 

the  windows  to  stare 
and  admire.  Mark 

Mjp  *'**%;  «how  "c1|t  “Mod  1 00- 

jaSjljjfr  pic,  for  it  wiLl  be.  many 

~~"<V  a long  day  ere  you 

look  upon  their  like 
again.  Little?  Mice 
*^She  ' ’ " ns  so  sleeked  and 

' - ;:jr •' itenmi  I- i\ buttoned  up,  that  he 
did  not  appear  more 
w/;  than  half  his  usual 

^ size ; but  his  bauds, 

\ encased  in  a pair  of 

buckskin  gloves, which 
ot  a moderate  compu- 
tation would  hold  half  a peek  each,  did  not 
seem  to  have  undergone  u corresponding  dim- 
inution. Ill*  head  upon  his  ponderous  shoul- 
ders looked  no  larger  than  a good-sized  apple, 
and  was  surmounted  by  a tiny  Dutch  cap, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  increase,  in  ap- 
pearance, the  disproportion  between  the  head 
and  shoulders.  His  little  bead -like  eyes  twin- 
kled with  delight,  while  his  broad  lips  w ere  forci- 
bly puckered  into  an  expression  of  respectful 
gruvity,  but  upon  the  slightest  inattention  on  the 
part  of  their  owner,  and  eveu  in  spate  of  his  en- 
deavors, occasionally  they  would  relapse  into 
their  natural  position — that  of  a broad  grin.  Be- 
side this  model  of  n driver  and  valet  sat  Porte 
Cravon — ^uite  a secondary  personage,  by  the 
wav — in  a substantial  suit  of  gray  cossimere,  a 
black  oil-cloth  cap.  hunting  belt,  leathern  gai- 
ters, and  u short  German  rifle,  which  usually  hung 
upon  the  dash-board  of  the  carriage. 

The  three  ladies  occupied  the  interior.  A 
spirited  and  accurate  description  of  their  dresses 
wa§  promised  the  Editor  of  these  papers  by  one 
of  the  ladies  ; but  that  having  failed  to  appear, 
he  excuses  himself  from  attempting  any  thing  of 
the  sort  011  his  own  responsibility.  Meu  are  geu- 


OLD  TOM  ASD  YQPftO  TOW. 

baggage  into  one  trunk  and  two  cnr|>et-bagaj  hut 
this  latest  development  surpasses  every  thing  that 
has  gone  before.  Now*  lire  away  with  your  kiss- 
ing and  leave-taking,  and  let  us  be  off/* 

Considering  the  number  of  grandparents,  fa- 
thers, mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  aunts,  uncles, 
cousins,  babies,  &c 


who  had  assembled  to  see 
the  party  off,  ami  who  had  each  and  severally  h> 
give  and  receive  from  each  and  several  of  our 
travelers  from  one  to  half  u dozen  kisses,  if  will 
M’fireelv  be  credited  that  the  carriage  got  fairly 
under  way  in  something  less  than  un  hour  from 
the  time  of  its  first  appearance. 

'‘But  not  m fast, 


stop  !*’  screamed  a 

dozen  voices  from  the  house. 

iv  Something  important  has  been  forgotten 
01  rely/* 

uOf  course,**  said  Porte  Crayon.  u Whose 
h«ad  is*  left  behind  ? Feel  in  your  bonnets, 
girls/* 

A negro  girl  is  seen  running  after  them  with 
a large  bundle  in  her  arms,  and  holding  up  a 
great  dumpling  of  a baby  to  the  carriage  w indow  . 

Miss  sav  vou  forgot  to  kiss  little  Mass’ 
Bobby/* 

;ht.  Kiss  him.  girls; 


an  overs; 


ichigan 
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crtiilr  Imnglerv  when  they  imdertake  - to;  write  j sides  her  skill  in  mUlirmry  &od  TnA/ctniwnkking; 
upon  suhjev’t*-  they  know nothing  about.  That  i she  ife  already  w famous  housekeeper.  Every 
their  costume?  were  ap^priute  ao€  becoming  | thing  gpea-bit  like  clock-work  under  her  manage* 
we  cao  vouch,  a*  also  fur  the foci  that  titer  made  ;'  mem,  Hud  fcha  ip/c  niifrequoriUv  conde*o*vn»l$  itf- 
thom  dll  with  their  own  pretty  hands  during  the  ! do  up  the  ntijre  elegant!  * ranchos  .of  thi*  depari- 
wnefc 3pj(^qej!fiiirg  their  departure,  Porte  Crayon  meat  with  hprjinvft  Junels.  !t  ha)iWjifi^o?uettJnes 
fcete  drawn  Funny  in  a black  velvet  jacket  and  » during  the  mimoiqbesetvPoi]  tjmlFftnny  enters  the 
.skirt  of  blue  moti^eline.  Minnie  he  sketches  iu  kitchen  ymh  an  apron  white  as  morningT*  milk, 
a lighter  m uteri u lr  fushioned  with 

a aiid  h<?>«o  peeved  triniined  with  mftkvs. 

5?oni  wb|#  » plirtii  etee-fitiiug  gown  with  a row 
of  in  fninf.  All  tUrtvV  had  need  littfe’ 

btmneph  fybifdi  they  generally  wore  hang- 
.i»Jt  hh  their  with  'the:  grero  vails  ot- 

lathed  lo  ih4?nr  ^trbrifinrig.dowia  their  hacks.,  thus 
giving  dig  smt  dnd. 
wind  u long- coveted  J~'  -v  , 

oppornioify  .of  i*j£-  ' 

\ atg  their  rosy  cheeks  ' 

wi\un  they  piertseAi,  — <k: 

mo.dfc  <d‘  wearing  hem-  >^jp*y  ; - 

nefc-  reminds  Kim of  0 n t 

story,  told  .by  some  V:  v 

lUts^kmiixi^  who*  wl?  .J!  ‘ 

7,c ah  ? *> * it).  t)i « on use  hTiijffifni' 

of  citf  li&ifcaTri.  distfib- 
uted  suiidiig  certain 
&arr*ge  tribes  a quau-  %. 

tity  of  axes,  urimot-ks, 

hm>&,  and  spader  (Iti  -jP 

iXlViiS  |jg 

they  fbu  ad  jffovra  pro- 

me  raiding  i a ail  pomp  '#?’  r 

. andidij^i^  wiith  ihehe  ‘ . » { 

useful  and  not  at  till  '^7^^  ' 

eutrtWmunc  irnpkv  . • 

mente  hung  about  :i*.  f v - 

thedr  tinejks  by  things 
f;f  dt>or->?k.irf. 

Jiavyug  disused  xif 

the  dresses  ami  millinery,  let  aa  go  011  tip  the 
etfaidfy  puzxJing  but  far  oyr>m  Hgrcealdc  task,  of 
pic  taring  the  ladies  theniHelvck. 

Panny  Orayirn  ha8  a reiiiaikabie  1 
^ligluly  tt^ivUine-  full  cld^clcd  l|p 
eyes,  dark  bhiivsT  and  fair  b&Uv  i 
tfe  middle  height,  straight  a*  an  am>w>  pcrFi:1^- 
ly  mohlrWf  rtitind  und  full  bm  active  nnd  grace- 
fill  as  a hjwii.  Tfiir  com[>ltxion  is  v**ry  lairi  W'itlv 
cheeks  of  tlic  richest  waft. 

<:Xpre»»irm  of  her  face 

fta&ily  pmvoked  to  memment.  and  net.  quiti*  «t 
C^Wily  provoked  tc«  wrath.  Jn  jtfyi^^!e’.'iws^,iivi 
#he  >lVrUnv  from  most  of  her  «cx*  and  imperially 
%un  alt  betaine.*  of  krve  stnrieV,  But  she  \&% 
nevertheless  what  tlu5  world  e TtffV[>cr  of 


Til*.  VlBUUfU.  UOUSEKCKCF.k 

? • sequiouh  Dillv. — Flour,  mUirt'  pin. 

r ;•  — **  butter*' — ‘Vmmr.e'-^eniVr-^liran 

| The  pie  ajtfjKauhe.s  comi»letiim,  dime  her; 
e • breath  in  mlminuiuii.  Tliu.  Iwite'titii 

•».  dark-blue  \in  ;prond  fiiii^Uiity^ipi^tiii,|  ;of^ anvV 
&«he  ;i|  « bo uf  trew,  humble  at  seeing  her^tdf  mirffittv  l v o*«. 

nf  otdy  half  her  age,  mid,  spotF if)-. : 
thnn  otic-fhirvl  other  weight. 

J*Wg  that  loimia  11 1 Christmiis  is  of  Funn  - 
rhamotcrisric^ \ bnewngei  ami  when  yfte,  dbe«  tsibdcs.cends  as  vl  .* 
is.  e:u.rm^.t  and  «w'ui*>h«5 .]  bcoiisiomilly  does.  hv.  w hy  of  f pecml  hivvir  w 

Hhmtd«w|y.  to  tty  lier  hand  up  it  tnint-jidcpf  it  W 
.said  tt)  be  iJurtValud,  / *' 

Tl»e  walisr  of  the  jmtcmnl  jmm.«ion  were  once 
ruTjiimcnied  with  ncaih-tAmied  specimeris  of 
her  j-kill  in  dniwitig  ouul  j min  ling.  There  wete 
kiwemi,  ami  sqtiiTTeU,  and  1hfJRi%  and  buckets  of 
flowery  ha  an  old  aunt  used  to  as  nauiral  ns 
life,  nod  all  dra  wn  on t of  her  own ^ head.”  When 
Porte  ciimc  home  from  abroad  he.  wa*  thong ftl- 
Jess  enough  to  lmigh  At  thorn,  whereupon  Fanny 
quietly  took  tfiem  doim  and  hid  tlnnm  nor  liuve 
tji tv  imbed  entremieir  of  the  faunih  ; U6r  retH-Aied 
afKiipgieS  frOiiV  PoiOe,  tun‘  unck  iVuf^  express 
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commands  ever  been  potent  enough  to  induce 
her  to  replace  them.  When  Fanny  dances 
(she  never  waltzed  or  polka’d),  or  when  she 
rides  on  horseback,  the  negroes  all  declare  “ it 
is  a sight  to  see  her;”  and  when  one  of  them 
wishes  to  compliment  his  dark-browed  inamo- 
rata for  her  performance  in  a husking  reel  or  a 
kitchen  hoe-down,  he  tells  her  she  moves  like 
Miss  Fanny.  But  of  all  Fanny’s  accomplish- 
ments none  is  so  universally  prized  by  her  friends 
as  her  music, 

“And  of  hire  song,  it  is  as  loud  and  yerne 
As  any  swallow  sitting  on  a berne.” 


Then  such  a store  of  good  old-fashioned  songs, 
she  could  sing  for  a week  without  ever  repeating 
a stanza.  At  one  time  Porte  undertook  to  teach 
her  some  French  and  Italian  airs,  and  found  an 
apt  and  willing  pupil ; but  uncle  Nat  positively 
forbade  her  singing  the  foreign  trash,  insisting 
that  it  would  spoil  her  voice  and  vitiate  her  taste. 

Beside  Fanny  sat  Minnie  May,  with  a shower 
of  rich  golden  curls,  and  cheeks  as  smooth  and 
delicately  tinted  as  the  lips  of  a sea-shell,  with  a 
slight  but  elastic  figure,  and  hands  so  small  that 
she  never  could  reach  an  octave  on  the  piano, 
and  consequently  never  learned  music.  Whether 
she  would  have  learned  if  she  had  been  able  to 
accomplish  the  octave  is  a problem  that  will 
never  be  solved,  for  she  is  nineteen  years  old, 
and  her  hands  are  not  likely  to  grow  any  bigger. 
Indeed  Minnie  is  not  accomplished,  as  the  world 
goes,  for  she  can’t  sing  except  a little  in  con- 
cert, and  is  equally  unskillful  in  fitting  a dress 
or  compounding  a pudding.  If  she  reads  much 
she  seems  little  the  wiser  for  it,  and  most  prob- 
ably romances  and  poetry  receive  the  principal 
part  of  her  attention.  Her  character  is  an  odd 
compound  of  archness  and  naivety,  of  e&pieglerie 
and  sw  eetness.  If  she  can’t  sing,  her  voice  in 
conversation  is  like  the  warble  of  a blue-bird,  in 
addition  to  which  she  lisps  most  charmingly. 
Unpretending  and  childlike  in  her  manners,  she 
has  a quick  and  original  wit,  and  reads  charac- 
ter by  intuition.  To  this  power  probably,  and 
to  some  pretty  coaxing  ways,  she  owes  the  un- 
bounded influence  she  exercises  over  every  one 
about  her.  Even  Porte’s  proverbial  obstinacy 
is  not  proof  against  it.  He  flounders  and  fumes 
like  a humble-bee  stuck  fast  in  molasses,  and 
is  f ometimes  heard  ungallantly  to  wish  her  to 
the  deuce;  “for,”  says  he,  “when  Bhe  is  about, 
I can’t  even  choose  what  coat  I may  wear.” 
Little  Mice  already  begins  to  own  her  sway, 
when,  in  reply  to  some  disparaging  comments 
on  the  horses,  he  obsequiously  takes  off  his  rag 
of  a cap  and  gently  defends  his  cattle.  “Ah  ! 
young  mistis,  some  hosses  is  naterelly  lean  dat 
way — now'  dat  roan  eats  my  two  gloves  full  of 
oats  eveiy  time,  but  he’s  ribs  always  shows ; dis 
sorrel,  he  put  up  different;  can’t  count  he’s  ribs 
indeed ! Gin  I has  dese  creeters  in  my  hands 
a week,  dev’ll  shine;  mind  dat,  mistis.” 

Dora  Dimple  was  a sweet  little  body,  with 
round  innocent  eyes,  which  were  in  truth  the 
windows  of  her  soul,  and  she  blushed  when  any 
one  looked  therein.  The  roses  in  her  cheeks 
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were  ever  blooming,  and,  when  freshened  by 
exercise  or  sudden  excitement,  they  had  a ten- 
dency to  turn  purple.  Dora  was  but  seventeen, 
quiet,  modest,  and  sweet-tempered,  and  it  never 
seemed  to  have  entered  her  head  that  she  lived 
for  any  thing  else  than  to  please  every  body  and 
do  as  she  was  bid,  like  the  little  girls  in  the 
Sunday-school  books. 

As  they  trotted  along  chattering,  giggling  and 
singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  wheels,  no 
wonder  that  Crayon  frequently  looked  back  at 
His  wards,  and  thought  to  himself — “ After  all, 
this  looks  as  well  as  going  out  to  the  Black- 
water.  I dare  sav  we’ll  have  a merry  time !” 

No  wonder  that  Mice,  with  a superb  flourish  of 
his  whip,  observed — “ Mass’  Porte,  dis  is  a very 
light  runnin’  instrument,  seems  as  if  it  would 
run  along  of  itself.” 

The  pleasant  and  hospitable  town  of  Win- 
chester, with  its  polished  society,  its  flower-gar- 
dens, and  famous  market,  savored  too  much  of 
ordinaiy  civilization  to  detain  a party  in  search 
of  the  romantic  and  w onderful  longer  than  was 
necessary  to  obtain  the  requisite  supply  of  food 
and  sleep.  It  was  here  that  Porte  Crayon  first 
exhibited  a programme  of  the  proposed  trip, 
w hich  was  received  with  such  manifestations  of 
approval  and  delight  that  he  felt  himself  highly 
flattered.  But  our  narrative  must  not  lag  by 
the  way — Whip  up,  Mice;  up  the  Valley  turn- 
pike as  fast  as  the  horses  can  trot  on  a bright 
frosty  morning.  At  mid-day  the  light-running 
vehicle,  with  its  light-hearted  inmates,  was  ra- 
pidly approaching  the  Massanutten  Mountains. 

These  mountains  rise  to  a majestic  height  in 
the  midst  of  the  valley  between  the  forks  of  the 
Shenandoah  river,  and  about  tw  enty  miles  south 
of  Winchester.  They  lie  principally  in  the  coun- 
ties §f  Page  and  Shenandoah,  and  the  Eastern 
Massanutten  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
two  counties.  They  are  parallel  with  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  run  in  a double  range  for  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  and  then  in  a single 
range  for  about  the  same  distance*  terminating 
in  Rockingham  County  as  abruptly  as  they  rise. 

The  double  range  includes  a rdmantic  and  fer- 
tile valley  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  about 
three  in  width ; the  level  of  which  is  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  Great  Valley,  and  which 
is  entered  from  the  north  at  the  Fortsmouth, 
one  of  the  most  famous  passes  in  the  Virginia 
mountains. 

A mid-day  lunch  under  the  shade  of  some 
maples,  the  fording  of  the  crystal  river,  and  the 
approach  to  this  imposing  pass,  kept  the  ani- 
mal spirits  and  the  expectant  fancies  of  our  ad- 
venturers keenly  on  the  alert.  Soon  they  were 
winding  along  the  banks  of  a rushing  stream, 
and  there  scarcely  seemed  room  between  its 
nigged  borders  and  the  impending  cliffs  for  a 
narrow'  carriage-wray.  As  they  proceeded  they 
perceived  the  mountain-barriers  rising  on  either 
side,  like  perpendicular  walls,  to  a stupendous 
height — the  road  and  the  stream  still  crowding 
each  other  as  they  struggled  along,  and  the 
gloom  of  the  wild  defile  deepened  by  a tall 
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growth  of  shadowy  hemlocks.  As  the  ditbcul-  i Porte  Crayon,  in  the  advance,  regardless  pf  the 
increased,  our  friends  were  fain  to  leave  j probabilities  of  game.,  the  rifle  at  his  back,  or 
the  toiling  carriage  to  its  assiduous  and  careful  j nerves  of  his  fair  companions,  rent  the  air  with 
governor,  and  bravely  take  to  the  road  a- foot.  , shouts  that  made  the  mountains  answer  again 
How  wild  it  was!  how  fresh  and  beautiful!  The  ; and  again.  Perceiving  at  length  that  he  was 
joyous  stream  seemed  rushing  to  meet  them  getting  a little  hoarse,  his  enthusiasm  abated, 
with  a free,  noisy  welcome,  wimpling  and  dirap-  and  he  left  off.  The  stream  crossed  and  re- 
ling,  tumbling  in  tiny  waterfalls  and  anon  form-  crossed  their  path  so  often,  that  Minnie  declared 
mg  deep  crystal  pools  which  sparkJed  with  foam  it  was  some  spiteful  Undine  who,  in  wanton  mis- 
and  bubbles.  The  girls,  like  wood-nymphs,  ran  chief,  was  striving  to  detain  them,  u Not  so, 
here  and  there  gathering  the  rich  and  varied  Cousin  Minnie;  but  rather,  the  water-sprite  has 
plant*  of  the  mountains,  and  such  flowers  as  ifsecti  something  genial  in  your  eyes,  and  meets 
had  survived  the  early  frosts  of  autumn:  while  you  at  every  turn  with  the  hope  of  beguiling 
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yon  to  stay  anti  be  her  playmate.”  But  neither 
h inderanee  nor  persuasion  availed  any  thing — 
here  by  a rustic  bridge,  there  by  an  opportune 
drift-log,  and  where  neither  lent  their  aid,  by 
resolutely  skipping  from  rock  to  roekt  they  kept 
on  their  way,  Porte  leading  the  troop,  encour- 
aging and  giving  directions,  applauding  each 
successful  venture,  and  laughing  loud  when 
wane  unlucky  foot  dipped  ankle-deep  into  the 
water.  At  the  end  of  an  houps  walk,  and  about 
two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  defile,  they 
found  them  selves  fairly  in  the  Valley  of  Powell's 
Fort  ; and  here — the  road  Incoming  more  prac- 
ticable— they  again  betook  themselves  to  their 
carriage.  Porte  Crayon  could  not  refrain  from 
easting  many  regretful  looks  behind  him.  “ What 
picture*!*  sighed  he;  M what  sketches 1 But  we 
can’t  have  every  thing.  Burner's  is  yet  full 
twelve  miles  distant,  and  we  must  reach  there 
to-night  by  the  programme. 

u yUei  rite  cwducttvr!"  u Ya — as,  sir,”  re- 
plied the  obsequious  coachman,  looking  some- 
what iKwildered,  blit  licking  it  into  the  horses 
all  the  while.  As  they  went  on  winding  their 
toilsome  wav  around  the  spurs  of  the  mountain, 
a gorgeous  sunset  began  to  work  its  magic 
changes  upon  the  extended  landscape.  But 
the  sunset  faded  into  twilight,  and  the  twilight 
deepened  into  darkness,  be  fora  they  reached 
their  destination.  Here  a hospitable  welcome, 
a blazing  lire,  and  u keenly-appreciated  supper 


were  followed  by  a deep,  unbroken  sleep  of 
some  ten  hours’  duration. 

Burner's  Sulphur  Springs,  or,  n*  they  are 
sometimes  more  properly  called,  The  Seven 
Fountains,  are,  apart  from  their  beautiful  sur- 
roundings, worthy  objects  of  scientific  curiosity, 
fti  a Small  bowl-like  hollow,  and  within  a circle 
whose  radius  is  probably  not  more  than  a dozen 
paces,  are  these  seven  fountains,  all  differing  in 
character.  The  central  spring  is  a tine  white 
sulphur:  within  a few*  feet  are  two  other  sul- 
phurs differing  in  temperature  and  chemical 
analysis.  A few  pares  distant  are  Freestone, 
Slate,  ami  Limestone  springs,  each  decided  and 
unmistakable  of  its  kind.  The  seventh  is  called 
the  Willow  Spring;  but  we  do  not  know*  what 
are  its  virtues  and  qualities. 

Our  friends  took  to  the  open  air,  while  the 
frost  w as  yet  sparkling  on  the  ground,  and,  after 
ranging  the  hill-sides  until  the  girls  were  tired, 
Crayon  determined  to  amuse  himself,  making  a 
sketch  of  Mr.  Burner’s  premises.  Having  cho- 
sen his  point  W vipwr  on  an  open  hill-side,  he 
Found  himself  much  annoyed  by  a brilliant  sun 
which  took  him  directly  in  the  face.  The  girls, 
seeing  his  difficulty,  with  prompt  ingenuity 
spread  their  broad  slmwls  over  some  leafless 
hushes,  and  thus  contrived,  in  a few  minutes, 
a perfect  shade  and  a highly  picturesque  canopy. 
Thi*  unexpected  ami  graceful  service  awakened 
in  Crayon  that  grateful  surprise  which  the  Lion 
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ninn  h*ve,fe.J<  when  delivered  from  the  tod*  of  heard  bbtmlhrta  whistle  hy  ihfetr  fears  and  had 
rho  hunter  by  the  Monso.  ll&  hud  down  his-  gone  hfthx  groat  ah&tn.  Presently  a Hue  rabbit 
.^iotdi-tiodk  de)jb^mPC.fy  i ' j jjjipruiig  «p;  anil,  after  running  about  tiftr  yards 

w 'Ron  uiy  foul,  girb.  th U \s  onchanhH^!  I’m  . sim%i  up  to  see  who  wa*  onmixt^  Rone  took 
r*<fcliy-  wg»'«oI«^:  t<>  tten.MWc  women  ure  mi  i-detibemu*  aim  itnd  iired;  the  rabbit  cUtuippefliwk 
*imh  uaele*k  matures  ater  all/'  and  every  hwiy 'but  th&rfiteman  rim  to  timi  hiiu. 

flow  ilfeIir>ioiy  he  r>)ri}|dlrnents  f*  said  Mt n~  fin  exa/muing  the  fcpot  they  ronUI  see  nothing ; 

It  rwjni.rek‘_  M»f  Mimiie  having  slyly  Leathered  half  u dbfcdn 
» slriwd  rybnKn^hrU}  eXtriier  riViy  honey  from  wild  turkey.  feat  into,  winch  found  h)  the 
the  ihhverr  i<Un%, ft  w&ih  whii&;  m make  ihmfcvk.  showed  them  triumphantly.  wbumftig, 
•'#»:.• -.peak  s*>  1,1  Thete!  I >as>  sitfv  he  was  . bir*T  look  at  the 
eiioQMrMginj'iy  oru>  ‘/M  KntUars/-  Cttiyon  quietly  reloaded  his  piece. 

in  >he  afterunOu  fitft  party. infci iidiog  Mice,  and: commenced  looking  about  for  a U&ard^  Ah 
*mt  hnnivcuj;  und  jUilpttigh'.i'hey  'fbuiiif  jsrwftui ' iiioiigh  this.  search  mt*  ansucce^fid,  he  did  not 
/iitittW  RiUte  ^aydft  • eirimr  from  dbtracfioih  or  wait  long  for  hi*  revenge.  Awfli+jr  nedred  the 
nyer-anr.icn  to  fcth'ihit  his  add re^  with  rim  edge  of  the  w^/d,  a lar^e  Waek  aniniul  sodd^nly 
nflfc,  missed  every  thing  tie  Shot  at,  . Minnie  fix  stepped  out  of  n thicket.  *’<  Heaven*  !"  tried  he. 
'"length  freeim  to ' grmV  »pifr2icr4l~-^t  eser>"  tfbtrt;  w hipping  om  hi*  knife,  *‘a  lieur*/  A t$o  .of 
she  :iu*»*xfcil  that  the  hirila  tvore  hie?  slie  *ctW  'kkiri^fe  echoed  through  the  forest,  and  Porte  su d- 
ike  feathers  fijr  hinted  that  Mm  |*/wder  might  deniy  found  hhmtdf  bound  ,««*.■£.  and  liaudsfVk 
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After  this  excitement,  the  ladies  felt  nervous 
and  fatigued,  and  requested  Porte  to  conduct 
them  home  by  the  nearest  route.  Like  all  wise 
men,  he  enjoyed  his  triumph  moderately.  He 
was  uncommonly  good-humored  and  polite  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  was  contented 
that  no  further  allusion  was  ever  made  to  the 
shooting  of  that  day. 

In  passing  from  Burner’s  to  Woodstock — six 
miles  distant — on  the  western  descent  of  the 
Massanutten  Mountain,  our  travelers  were  de- 
lighted with  a magnificent  view  of  the  county 
of  Shenandoah,  which  lay  as  it  were  a map 
spread  out  at  their  feet,  checkered  with  field 
and  woodland,  dotted  with  villages  and  farm 
houses,  and  watered  by  the  north  fork  of  the 
Shenandoah  river,  which  glistened  in  its  doub- 
lings and  windings  like  a silver  serpent,  inclos- 
ing many  a fair  and  fertile  meadow  in  its  be- 
neficent folds. 

As  for  the  town  of  Woodstock,  it  doubtless 
has,  like  many  other  little  towns  in  Virginia, 
the  merits  of  a singed  cat,  that  of  being  much 
better  than  it  looks.  At  any  rate,  our  travelers 
did  not  tarry  long  enough  to  appreciate  it,  but 
finding  themselves  once  more  upon  the  turn- 
pike they  pushed  on  rapidly.  At  noon  they 
stopped  as  usual  to  refresh.  At  Crayon’s  re- 
quest to  serve  something  cold  and  without  de- 
lay, the  landlord  looked  considerably  perplexed. 
After  some  circumlocution,  however,  he  frankly 
acknowledged  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
house — neither  bread,  nor  meat,  nor  vegetables. 

“We  had  a fine  dinner,  sir,  said  Boniface 
apologetically ; “ but  the  stage-passengers  were 
so  delighted  with  it  they  left  nothing.  It  was  a 
splendid  dinner,  sir,  if  your  party  had  only  got 
in  before  the  stage.” 

Crayon  felt  his  curiosity  piqued.  “What 
had  you?” 

“ A squirrel  pie,”  said  Boniface,  rubbing  his 
hands ; “ a squirrel  pie,  and-er-ah  a fine  squir- 
rel pie.  The  fact  is,  stranger,  my  old  woman  is 
sick,  or  I wouldn’t  have  been  caught  in  this  fix. 
You  know  young  women  ain’t  of  no  account 
anyhow.” 

This  coincidence  of  opinion  soothed  Mr. 
Crayon’s  disappointment,  and  the  party  good- 
humoredly  lunched  on  ham  and  sugar  cakes, 
which  they  found  in  their  carriage-box,  and 
went  on  their  way  rejoicing. 

Following  the  Valley  Road  they  passed  the 
night  at  New  Market,  and  dined  on  the  next 
day  at  Harrisonburg,  the  county  town  of  Rock- 
ingham. One  mile  south  of  this  place  they  left 
the  turnpike,  and  drove  twelve  or  thirteen  miles, 
over  a pleasant  country  road,  to  Port  Republic, 
a forlorn  village  on  the  Shenandoah,  whose  only 
claim  to  notoriety  is  the  fact  that  it  is  only  three 
miles  from  Weyer’s  Cave. 

“There,  girls!”  exclaimed  Porte  Crayon, 
pointing  with  animation  to  a hill  which  rose 
abruptly  from  the  broad  meadow  lands  skirting 
the  river,  “ there  is  Cave  Hill !” 

This  news  caused  quite  a flutter  among  the 
inmates  ofthp  carriage,  and  furnished  a subject 
Digitized  by  V^OOOlC 


of  animated  conversation,  until  they  drove  up  to 
a neat-looking  country  house  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  The  prompt  landlord  met  them  at  the 
gate  with  a cheerful  welcome,  and  the  interior 
of  Mr.  Moler’s  house  proved  as  agreeable  and 
well-ordered  as  the  outside  was  neat  and  at- 
tractive.” 

“Will  you  visit  the  cave  to-night,  ladies?” 
inquired  the  host. 

“ To-night !”  exclaimed  Fanny,  taken  by  sur- 
prise. 

“ Oh,  yes,”  lisped  Minnie,  “ by  all  means ; 
we  have  the  full  moon  now,  and  it  would  be 
charming  to  visit  it  by  moonlight.  It  shows 
to  greater  advantage — turning  to  Mr.  Moler — 
doesn't  it,  sir  ?” 

“Why,  Minnie!”  cried  Dora,  her  eyes  re- 
sembling moons  in  miniature,  “ the  moon  doesn’t 
shine  in  there ; does  it,  Cousin  Porte  ?” 

“ Good  gracious ! I forgot ! The  idea  of  go- 
ing in  at  all  confuses  me  so ; then  the  thought 
of  a place  where  the  moon  don’t  shine,  nor  the 
sun  ; it’s  horrible ! It  never  struck  me  before !” 

The  girls  all  became  thoughtful,  and  it  re- 
quired no  persuasion  to  induce  them  to  defer 
the  proposed  visit  until  the  morrow. 

When  they  met  again  next  morning  around 
an  early  breakfast  table  they  seemed  still  more 
dispirited.  They  had  had  wonderful  dreams, 
and  the  anticipated  visit  to  the  cave  had  begun 
to  work  terribly  on  their  feminine  fancies. 

Porte  Crayon’s  countenance  was  austere  and 
his  manner  mysterious,  as  if  something  of  vast 
importance  was  about  to  be  transacted.  The 
proprietor  looked  grave,  and  exchanged  mean- 
ing glances  with  Mr.  Crayon,  and  their  conver- 
sation was  carried  on  in  broken  sentences  of 
hidden  meanings,  dark  hints,  suggestive  of 
nameless  dangers  and  terrible  things.  The 
girls  became  uncontrollably  nen  ous,  and  Cous- 
in Minnie,  as  usual,  broke  out  first — 

“ I declare,  this  is  dreadful ! I won’t  go  into 
such  a horrible  place ! I wish  to  heaven  I was 
at  home !” 

“ Only  to  think,”  chimed  Dora,  “ there  are 
ladders  to  go  down !” 

“And,”  said  Fanny,  entirely  forgetting  the 
heroine,  “ dreadful  bridges  to  cross,  with  awful 
pits  on  each  side !” 

“And,”  pursued  Minnie,  “all  down,  deep 
under  ground,  where  the  moon  doesn’t  shine !” 

“ Nor  the  sun,”  suggested  Dora.  “ Oh ! we’ve 
traveled  a hundred  miles  to  see  the  cave,  and 
nowr  we’d  go  two  hundred  to  escape.” 

Mr.  Crayon  here  assumed  a heroic  tone  and 
attitude.  “It  is  too  late,  young  ladies,  too  late 
to  look  back  now.  What  would  they  say  of  us 
at  home  ? Our  memories  will  be  covered  with 
everlasting  shame,  if  any  one  of  us  fails  to  reach 
the  uttermost  limit  of  the  cave.  You,  Fanny, 
that  would  be  a heroine!  You,  Minnie,  that 
wished  to  see  a bear ! You,  Dora,  that  would 
go  any  where  if  Cousin  Porte  would  only  give 
you  his  arm ! I’m  ashamed  of  you.  You’re  no 
better  than  a parcel  of  women !” 

“ Come  on,  girls,”  said  Fanny  stoutly ; “ this 
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g*  tivsi  f und  Family  looked.  and  douliljf^  ‘ and  those  were . necessary  for  the 

&Hi  r$ry  nxpch  like  the  Maid  of  ^nxgossa*  • prepanvfrbfh  Bonnet*  were  demited,  imd  their 
vf^eu  am  was  about  to  meant  the  ;ram^  r ptit^es  &jj*{&fcd  ti ^ skirts 

part*  : vj  were  .t^vT^'^3\'3«’_f  "»tivJL  ‘lijgJ  ikf4.Hawi»  selected  -from 

*‘I1]  .govto6,w'  said  Minnie.-  *l until  we  i:oflrtf^£»lie  ^ttedV&'nf  :feK&)feuck  which  hud  bti&ri 
to  creeping  place;  hnt  I vow  I vafl  nos  er  I juxckedahd  h^Ught  up  fur  the  purpose.  Mean- 
* reopnndvr  ground  like  a tnole.^  j while  the  gfttiiW  lit  (he  •eandlea,  m*4  •gallant  fy 

*&id  4>onv  $t -Witt,  go  until  we  come ) handed  to  -each  - the.  tiir^tade  whali  1 veld  the 
T<rib%  ladder*  i dear,  dear,  how  n»y  heart  heat?  {*  « light:.  Vom  Crayon  .stood  • j«  a corner  of  the 
^btpiygh  Mf,  Aloler  hoe  soxde  tnxiC  <dnee  | room,  his  *coiftng  Umgtie  wu*  *xJew*  ami  per- 
Mtm'Tidereii  the  odke  nf  guide  to  ■hie  >oth.  ah,  Imps  there  mu?  Imve  been'  a*diadv  of  ^adoet-r  ou 
likely: ^ ’hvteilig^iu  lad,  thurieko  01  ftiurtjieu  j hhlfabe — -hat  un  6m?  it.  Twenty  years  he- 
tears of ; ago*  he  on  tkik  occ>i^Jon  agreed  'ip  xv- f. Tore. die  had  stood  upon  that  astme  *not.  How 
M\hie  it,  in  ?peehii  comphuicof  m the  party.  j the  retrtwpm  of  yearn  will  fill  rhe  tou!  with 
His  s»ppearaT*cet  enx^fopeiiin  jiylwtg  nxiiu^itdng  >egr^  pndehhn4  deep* 

gmtu — originally  whh4  hut  now  iteiimsd  to  a’  •*  Twenty yeatfy  twenty  year*  ! ! wustben  a pale- 
briek-dast  rod,  by  of  h?s  hfft,  W?h  n ioAcy  fri^h  and  sue 

^ubtecr&nean  and  a trammeled  .nbw- 

greet  key  in  h)s  baud,  likely  to  dash  irresolute,  ami.  m'm.utoRy  upon  rhe  (hredvoM  of 

agntn  the  reviving  y*B)jnge  of  rheladie?,  Hitt  . this  w?>r Id  of  won der^— Ivtoki jig,  fu dee* t as  if 
C-raypn  energerieuhy,  every  ,*  they  read  up on  the  ;ftOw  archway  tire  fearful 

one  of  son  7 youll  udk.^rdf  other  Mv  hysrtt '•  legend  *d  » ho  Inform^  )v,n^fe^-> 

‘ '■  ■;i:V,:/’:'iT  ••  • 5 • y*  ’f&y#  iMrtite  ffiriutti  p&iii  fpfTflroay  )* ', 


The  fe»v  trwtad  In  the  lock  and  Ihe  %h 
ipriingr  ^ck  Tfi^h  u hollow'  sound.  Wkh  whae 
v^tHsiUou^  rd  mystetioufi  awe,  w»(h  what  vo/k- 
*>f  heart,  ^Tth  wlm.t  .wild  gushing  faiieies 
thwir  rtpiog  heads  teehie<J  they  crossed  riie 
tfamshald  of  that  dark  doorw'ay^  can  nerer  he 
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and  Hut appeared  ris-in^  from  door  to  roof. 
Around  and  half  in  shade  were  other  columns 
of  less  striking  form  and  color,  supporting  the 
ribbed  and  fretted  ceiling.  This  glittered  far 
and  near  with  snow  white  and  sparkling  stahio- 
titcA,  now  richly  fringing  the  stone  roof- ribs, 
now  bunging  in  dense  mosses,  covering  the 
spaces  between.  The  richest  arabesques  of  a 
Persian  palace,  or  the  regal  halls  of  the  far- 
famed  Alhambra  are  hut  poor  and  mean  in, 
comparison.  Doubt  and  terror  were  all  for- 
gotten. The  girls  were  wild  with  wonder  and 
delight. 

“Tis  the  work  of  fairies  !”  exclaimed  Funny 
“ Or  the  enchanted  palace  of  some  magician.1’ 
said  Minnie. 

uOh,  dear!”  said  Dora,  *'  they  look  like  heih 
of  silver  radishes,  all  growing  through  the  earth 
with  their  roots  hanging  down.” 

*f  And  there.”  said  Funny,  “ is  a round  w aiter 
of  frosted  silver,  half  filled  w ith  beautiful  the lls." 

‘And  here,’1  said  the  guide,  “ is  something 
we  most  not  overlook.  NVliut  does  lli*t  look 
like?”  he  inquired,  directing  their  attention  u* 
an  angular  nook. 

‘ As  J live,”  exclaimed  Fanny  promptly. 


a narrow  passage  and  dow  n a rude  flight  of  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  steps  into  a room  of  con* 
siderable  extent. 

u Now  stand  here,  throw  your  lights  forward, 
and  look  up.  The  Cataract  !’* 

A stream  seemed  to  leap  from  a great  height, 
pouring  its  white  waters  in  sheets  of  foam  over 
a broken  ledge  of  rock  and  tumbling  down  to 
the  feet  of  the  ania/vd  spectators.  They  held 
their  breath  ns  if  listening  to  catch  the  mar  of 
the  waterfall,  hut  not  a murmur  broke  the  death- 
like silence. 

“ The  ratnract,  that  hkft  u jtlam  wroih 
Ruatuyl  down  UPpt'tynnsly,  »cUe<i  «f  our* 

Hy  nydden  frost,  wjtfb  all  his  hoarv  lock* 

Stood  taill.” 

As  they  gazed,  feelings  of  awe  came  creeping 
over  them,  taking  the  place  of  miminmon.  The 
whole  scene  was  so  unearthly. 

“ Now  you  have  but  to  face  about  upon  the 
ground  where  you  stand  to  illuminate  a scene  of 
an  entirely  different  character,  and  suggestive 
«»f  tx  diflferent  class  of  fancies.” 

Lets  imposing,  les-s  sublime,  hut  excelling  in 
beauty  and  splendor,  a massive  eulnmn  of 
sparkling  white,  rich  with  complicated  grooves 
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*•  there  is  & great  shoulder  of  mutton  hanging 
on  the  wall  Vf 

‘‘  I per«  eire,”  said  the  guide pleasantly,  u that 
the  young  la  lv  knows  something  of  housekeep- 
ing. This  fine  room  is  called  Solomon's  Temple, 
and  this  corner,  for  the  sake  of  consistency*  is 
Solomon's  Meat  House.” 

**  I should  have  thought,”  said  Porte  Cray- 
on. *■  that  the  magnificent  and  all-accomplished 


Solomon  would  hardly  have  committed  such  i\ 
crime  against  good  taste,  as  to  hang  his  meat  in 
such  a temple  as  this.” 

“And  yet,”  replied  the  guide,  “a  greater 
than  Solomon  placed  it  there.” 

u True,  true.  It  seems  very  queer,  neverthe- 
less, that  in  the  midst  of  her  sublimcst ..passages 
Nature  should  sometimes  step  aside  to  play  the 
/hrr?wr.M 

vV  : *'£'  : ‘ ' .Qrigiral  Ttfjna  . 
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Ascend  in#  Himilai*  to  that  by  which  many  apartment*  wfrhdb  if  found .isolated, might 

they  entered  /md  on  the  op|»oi<ite  side  v>f  the  * hurt  liven  iw:ouuted  san0*ig:lte  wonders  of  the 
Temple*,  o#  %r$islfKi  prtfoued  tb4r  foory4fo»*  \whVbdt  sM&rp,  being  seciiadnej  in  interest  and 
journey*  not  in  profound  .9tle.-m.-e,  s*a  m hr«t,  for  hnilimmy*  tvefo • hastily  yd*  Vved  i»t4  left  behind, 
the  *fennmei>i  that  paralyzed  foejrfoftgwes  had  Th*?  l firmest  of  tfe£«j  a*  tile  BrU  Boom, 

.gjvcft.  place  to  pleasant,  cotdfoeocc  and  from  the  tact  that  itsfotfd  ito$$&>rr  a hundred 

curiosity.  Again  they  c&tt  a htdt  while  the  feet  by  forty  'iny-mtftii,  .served foditfereotly  for 
gtiide  nimbly  leaps  from  point  to  penat*  Uiuiniti- • dancing  at  Junes  when  tbe  illuminated 

iiiiitjg  ns  he,gm«>  ihe  homier?  of  the  Cathedral,  m(t  yhiteaffi  large  .numbers  of  persons,  ns  was 
In  the  eentre  of  this  rooiit  hm%i  of  *par8  formerly  .the  cyiMcmt  ia  the  pmib*  of  August 

which  bears  a.  fuftwd  resomhjahco  fco  A &?&*  tit  Septembetv  The^e  nnmud  iUomiriatieu* 
delier,  while  beyond  it  ris-e*  the  jml}»t;  nu  cie  • have  been  di^nlimied  l\v  the  prtipneton  be- 
tafod  circular  desk  CuVeted  with  the  tno*?  grace-  eahse  the  smoke  from  ho  lortce  u iminber  of 
ful  folds  61  whim  drapery,  Oft  the  opposite  citftdle*  sullied  the  purity  of  the  sporty  i cm« w- 
side  is  at  baldequln,  enriched  with  gb if ertng  $**« * tiulis,  and  viyitocre  not.  unfreqiieuth\  taking  ud- 
dant  crystals,  and  the  whole  ceiling  is  hung  yaiirnge  of  the  )kemc  which  pm  ailed,  would 
AtaWme*  dropping  ih  long  points  a ml  break  and  rnrryoiT  whatever  of  the  curious  and 
)/rc«ttd  waty.riieciA,  some  of  a jftire  white,.  othw%  fibnutifiiil  thef  found  within  their  reach, 
of  a elay-T^d*  bordered  .-with  bandh  v*f  .white  or  , Another  room  of  smaller  siie,  called  the 

with  darker'  nfipes  of  red  arid- browtu  .'These  Semite  Cbami^r,  is  remarkable  far  a broad 
Mone  d retries  are  tranBluceut  ond  sonorous,  gallery  projecting  midway  between  the  ceiling 
emitting  >oft  magical  tones  on  being  struck,  ur»d  and  the  jdwf;  nmJ  corniced  with  mloetire*  like 
the  h eavi c r « beet*  which  tapestry  the  ride  waifs  the  ietdfcs  that  fringe  the  caves  mi  b wioterV 
te*l»oivl  to  the  bbw'?  of.  the  band  or  foot  with  morn  log.  At  leri^tli  they  came  u>  a parage  w 
notes  Kke  deeprioned  bell*.  straitened  that  it  fceijttirfed  eome  management 

With  interest  Dod  coniJv’lemjC  irforeUBioj?  at  and  sonie  cjrccpiftg  bn  all  fours  ft)  get  through. 
(*vw  step  fjui  ndv^tuters’  went  ofo  ruA  whig  Ibis  aceomjdishefo  they  went  di>  * u a €r*Cp 
wtfo  wu*  before  or  who  bchimf  they  ciimbed  ep  narrow  ?taiiway  of  bftCCn  <*  twenty  feet  de- 
npd  dwrrf ' ladders,  &?ft  thrAigb"  nttjrpw--;p^  scent  ;This'  ti  ;6ttt$td  ^m.vbb>  ..Ladder  \ 

sja^ey,  oj&yt dc>ok$d  foarle^ly  dowii  info  the  awful  u eijuarc  rockt  covered  with  an  incrustatiot)  re- 
pit*  thair  yawTiea  be-sido  tltb  way,  passing  through  seniblins?  a uMe-vlot]^  U c/i tied  Jac6i/*s  Ten 


»oto.>roK‘s.  Tcwrtc. 
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THR  CAT'HjtoRAlt*. 

'Tabic;  *nd  an  uirH  Iook5%  pit  ucar  m incog V*  :?  tty»m  i!\v v», perjure. . ..  A hand  ytyricj: 

JAcoh'i  Ire  By  ««  peculiar  tnluM*  of  yhfe  -fthv^y  been  an  object  of  terror  *tnee  the 

I#oftfc  ‘ Wti^aW- • It  tvaa  not  > 

taight  fs^hri^iy^; $MM&  :ji&  «>  i»t  4 iti ; t>^  &*£#  iears  of  the  party,  t^tiev^U  o»  the 

tom*  mwmmz$-on:  ihif  wbim>*k‘!ti  enl«eetujn  of. ; enora>\  began  to  itifrn  toward 

property  XiflV'A'kM  | {fjy  v^iT^t^rial.  They  afood  wpe^chksa  tind 

fie  M»«$og  mi  that  aivfhii.  «iu iK^rfi atalim  ;fc^si&c 

by  a. sntd<te  n 4% ttil-from  the  guide.-.  :. /* '. : * j.  sitoib  appsArfcd 

^||i*iOke:  silent  for  $\  moment  I hear  an  ' to  ekinothaprOj^>iv  : tmt.aU  ashcri  with  raron 
a^asoal  mas#  Jwhftnl u».  There  mim pome  ami  ml  tw?U  mud.  y‘rv 

ti\  ith& ^we  fe^ide^ ipur&fclvfck;  Listen T : \«'A;  > .-;  • , \ % : 

- Ye~.  Ke*  rrtl»ey  ail  heard  <omc*Hjjpg,  not ' • : \ . . 

JjkeToi^ip^on^eratttidn.  bat  imff  6tfde/j  pruhri  7 $ 

«0d  grt>hi^a. 


Now  approach  nearer  atVIiy 

yad  accompanied  by  a ^uiteriiig  i*ml  fcrrftlcl>if»^ 
■p&k  ?h*  hofee  of  a cat  in  a bHplwaffjL 
v^  H is  fcMncpg;  through.  V^JtUjfi psfcrt&gi*  j. 
i it  hdV  * ' ’.  ,"’/  : j 

%/  i*c^iy»iy  some  nttiirud  that  hwsi  trnkm  !$&£<> 
P tiu*  ■•me*  and  b*  following  ife  Uglity* . 

;' :; iph,  nierc?  in  twittered 'l>?)Ta';  ^'pCfhkj**!  a 
hear r ' , . 1 f .*'•;;  A j'/ 

At  tU*  a%^a.)  .suggestion  the  girls-  huddled  b> 
^rher  li^e  a covey  of  portridp^A  .:. 

**  Stand  of?!*  feicl  Porte  Crayon,  Rercrcly; ftipt 
►rtg  (fir  his  fcjitfk  #1  Don’t  taVe.  hold  of  me  " 
The  knife  htwd  Bean  left  behind.  WluU  ivns 
tn  lx?  done  ? AH  kept  their  eyes  intern Jv  fixed, 
on  the  month  'of  the  liiirrnw  parage.  Preaeutly 
a Vige  jupd,  huliBtii  & dim  candle,  protruded 


IB&^u  Y'mM 

y 

T‘  V;|®  . ' 

IMTf  .■■:;• 

) : • •/•yiwwHI 

W if 

fh^:‘\  •'  ! Ai 
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“ Why,  Mass'  Porte,  yon  I hearo  you  na* 
all  yorie  iirt  an*  l think*  any  wha  de  young  mlsr 
'andsefc  can  go  I can  go  totv  Den  wken  l comer 
in  a piece  ii  git  so  d fifth  and  lonesome,  I bepn 
ro  feurtl  ]\ fce.  Den  ! *ecn  «k*h  things  feUmd- 

kV  apd  I beam  things  like  lag  befla.  I 

thkik  tlen,  t gwine  right  straight  dawn 
Ugh ! jt  wa*  ip\?.nhiU'  X am  glad  I found  y«u. 
sure  enough/  And  doting  the  tv>x  of  the  es> 
j&VfdtiOfc  Mi  jj&$  stuck  r td>.  his  ft!  aster  Xh&  n 

his  sense  oi'f^sK*et  Would  have.  pertoittoii  stay 


w here  an  tbfe  earth**  surface. 

■'IMhe  bn?t  chambers 

ed  e^celitidrtf  the  rich  jtfofhsVni  and  hritlkmcv' 
of  their  prnaments,  they  are  thrown  far  in  tlig 
background  by  the  superior  grandeur  and  fettVu 
family  of&w  our  adventurer* 

?va*.oo\v  entering!  mid  which.  like  the  scenes  of 
a WTmigecl  d&tmay  yo  tm  in  in* 

xertsi  .'::.;krc.cgTni]eer(s'e  to  the  cod,  Now  they 
group  then  thr  ives;  at  the  oo.u  a nn;  of  the  Gtfcai- 

aGood  Mr.  Moler,  permit  ns  to  drop  vonr 


,MI  *rondefvn  said 
Minnie,  u tf  ihe  Sen- 
eschal pur  the  glass 
here  t 

•ts  It  look*  like 
Wheeling  glitss,”  said 
Fanny,  "ftitdivis  trtac^ 
probable  Mr.  Muler 
pm  it  here,  l dare  say 
hy  ffpq  Seneschal's  or- 
ders." 

MHmv  strange  !n 
*aid  Dtira.  ■■,  u0n  ex- 
Ariitoutfap  it  no  longer 
resemble*  a t tntuer  hm 
^ grout  vu* 

i&pTijitn*  and  if  \uo\lx, 
ipore  terrible  W&tt 
than  at  first.” 


JACOB'S  JLApORR 


Tftfc  G^OMR  KING'S  Y*Li.Zt 


jittt  tt  Ufi  i I -$*4*^3* 

db#i^dhfcw  rdt  the  wUidd  Ife  S 

half  belies  what  we'vo l*eerii  Wktflj*  aheni,*  v ; 

M they  r^trcnifty  o?tM*  lor\p  pikfa,  where  jj&$* 

t he  • 

4iklkhi&$ ******  *f  <mcxtrim  to  te  A^;m4  in  tb& 
cave.  It  is  shaped  like  b tower,  an  oval  thirty 
bv  thirty-six  feet  m diameter,  ujijj  tlnrty  or  fatty 
feet  tq  height.  Its  surface  is  covered  with  ir~ 
regular  hcvrizcmtqi  -ridges'  and  with  perpenilivuliir 
plaits  or  Anting*-— a style  of  ennehmeot  widt  h 
might  be  introduced  ndrantt^eonaly  hi  son »e. 
kinds  of  architecture,  On  one  side  a ?hgtft  of 
drapery  fall*  from  the  fop  of  the  tower  nearly 
to  its  Mae,  fti  fold9  that  a sculptor  might  \mU 
iate  Imt  cmtld  never  excel,  $frer  wandering 
for  half  a mile  through  these  suhtemnenn  hulls, 
where  Nor  are  has  poured  our, 

•*  Wit#  such  a f\iil  auu  nnwithdrawrifcs  Turn#,'* 
her  mingled  stores  of  the  beatHifnl,  Ibe  faninfiuv 
the  awful,  the  sublime,  you  ?cem  hove  t<>  fiR'o 
reached  the  oilxmnuXijIg  point  of  gtemWn'r.'. 


romc  wbj^vbau  been  left  burning  at  the 

nd*€r  extrcntltt*.  Tfeft ; »pp<&r*  \ im 

&?&**: :;  Mf  to  filial.  measurement  h .’Is  tw^  hnn- 
jfctd.and  six«y_  foot.  £ulf  either  *jomv whose 
rfcwjh  the  imposing  height  of  ninety  or 
• hundred  $*ti»i  this  Iasi  i-r  the  fTnindexf  of 
ihrm  all  U t h the  #aW  of  v«* t Or tth ic 

cathedral,  wrhivh  h&a  h&m  engulfed  hy  an  earth- 
tpude,  *nd  tl#  fcoHenl  h;4f  in  tmq. 
tJ It  to  me*  said  Mitiuiby 

lejfCn.l,  how  that  io  tba  taverns  <rf  Ortthada  ten 
thousand  Moorish  knighc^  armed  ayy-a-pi^  were 
shut  np  by  fcnohanrmeh^  and  stand  like  statues 
ofrtone  awaiting  the  honr  of  their  deli  reran  re, 
X&fc  *t  them,  Fort^;  do  they  not  re*etnble 
ibofish  Imgfii*,  all  in  linked  mail  with  their 
Ion?  ?doakf  and  pointed  helmets  1r  ; < 

**  Brave ! M inn te ; well  faocied  v 9 nd  iltere  j n 
the  distitnce  la  the  thntae,  where  sits  theunhuppy 
BbsMiV-  rfem  and  solemn,  awaiting  hut  the 
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THE  KNCIi  ANTED  MOORS 


Then  turn  an  angle  of  the  rock  and  advance  a 
few  pace**,  when  your  light*  flash  upon  the  gap- 
ing oyster-shell. 

‘•From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  there  is 
hut  one  step/’  said  Forte  Crayon.  “ What  an 
absurd  freak  r 

Mice  examined  the  premises  with  such  mi- 
nuteness, that  one  might  have  supposed  he  was 
Jacking  ll'gh  said  Ire  : “ i* 


must  a-took  a monstus  man  to  o-swailered  it  ; 
hut  I believes  in  any  thing  now,  senee  I seen  di> 


Here  they  were  informed  they  had  reached 
the  end  of  the  cave ; and  having  refreshed  them- 
selves with  water  dipped  from  an  alabaster  fount- 
ain, covered  by  n transparent  pellicle  of  spar,  t hey 
resumed  their  lights  and  commenced  retracing 
their  steps  toward  the  realms  i f diijYrjqflte  their 


Virginia  illustrated. 


<►  one  vt.  the  ou»& 

afttj  i^ittifk!-  in  tte  c*i r.  k 

reunite-  $ Atae*  <4  4rw}wf  ik'j&mi  m** 

4 frmsn.1  la.rktav  M$  failhig  in  £&**)£ 

t>4dft  wt^rlv  w .-.'tlftt*-  gv-miwi,.  '.  .Some . fogemou* 
person  »uw  i&*  a bride* 

\ vail  hmjpH%  1>V^T  A Uinr  iMW;  lift ^punUh  tftimb  £ ; 
! Wad  fiem*  rtie  - nftitte/if.'Uie  nkjina.  l^rtkUr<iy « 
ou  Md  Jiift.  Wwfe  'with, 

the  name*  and  twitted  the  proprietor  itt  ejmngeiiu 
< :v  “ \Yitb  mtii  he.  : ■•*'  Suggest  m i\fr 

one,  w<4  tiic>  roWii  .^Jia!I  Iw 
; iljj/m.  il\$  zfi*u  ' ' • t • V , /. 

v*  Havio^  i ruxy„{«>(l  their  bruin*  for  noma  ikimi  u> 


ifi  a TIj^j  gave  it  up.  it  wa* 

det&iuifej&ji,  hnwuvet*  tliiti  CrUvnti  should  mho 
a.  gittf  the  iftyrjil  an  dpj  ortu- 

ti4iy  vyff  iiian  g the  matter  under  ad  t lament 
Sear  tiiw  ie  the  Afusic  Room,  the  mlvjrw  v¥ 
yiiiiti*  )&  mxariy  filled  with  broad  ^heeti  of  in- 
reham  they  deviated-  from  the  j^W*S»-  i>y  >»*>»!«  ! < ro^faurm  fall lug  fro  in  the  ceiling  t*»  the  floor. 

■•  v*y  ‘Vr  i .entered,  and  UsUed  serera!  rule  ro*>m*.  k*‘ tween.  tvhiVh  one  mav  walk "wk  through  the 
Vj^ipUet*'  new  -jfhtbto  of;  hedutyv  i'laihvrinrh.'  Theve sheets  Like  others 

ftnus dear,  or  *sirpnM».  Th#  .fitirlaJ  Chamber,  I Hhkk  ihey  had  feeiiy  were  tnuiMueimt  and  high- 
:*n  oast  fir*t  erumtice.,  .ajipfcAn-  hut-  .a 'gloomy  ly  $n.nnrour.'  When  light*  were  placed  behind 
vault  of  naked  mwstone  -'rneh-  'intd  ihc  light,  ; them  they  glowed  ttke  »•  widen*:  rtictak  iiml.nf 


this  **i£ju  ^roisfca 


Original  fre-m 
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The  hfaiitfafcd  Jefoisfelf  *t  p tbr 

girl*  formed  a group,  aiwnd  Mr.  r.'mjim,  arpi! 
Mich  fte&r  enough  to  * 

hoot  with  hh«  litijni,  rvfHpfr  heaWnal  iumsclf  of 
by  txcttiid  vitperinienV  before  the,  lights  tVfcfe 
doused,  ..  ' • , *, ;;  • : ,;.  . '. 

*’ Now.  trirlv,  emhiaypr  to  hold  your  fowgttes, 
tipH  be  Inspired  wti)  Holeinn  ibve.** 

A ranf  of  acquiescence 
*:$kik  witli  I he  lights  fT? 
wf'  dark. 

pibrhed  by  three  little  hands,  and  at  lh& 

1 1'^’.','^*.  ML  f 

nifeuee  only  broken  by  the  sUp]Hvsscld  breath- 
of  the  lonipiitiy,  distinctly  audible,  and  the 
not  unme.su’jtl  tinkling  of  wnrer  rlvr;ji|»iii*y  wr  and 
mingling  in  the  durknw  like  Fairy  Wlx. 
The.  attempt  at  silence  >xm.ui  be<  mne  /.oppressive 
to  tile  indies  ^tal  Mitmie,  in  u fittigtr  vi  ii^pert  he* 


Ami  it*  4 moment  all 
Porte  felt  his  ami*  #iiftulhtrteously 

same 

b ogc  grn^p  ^qj?  hint  la  the  bootleg.  The 


l*oi*ahu»  autr^-riii;  ovJdk 

indeed  hut  for  th  e sket^bes^  t he  disheartening 
t**k  of  Ale^Tiption  would  probiibl  y pot  \m\  e been 
ilmlennken,.  for  hmv  ijoi  mere  wards  porirr^v 

scenrv*  » nb  li  buw*  no  parallel  wiuiuri  U«i  i hmyv 
of  tipper  earth?  How  ran  the  stupe  've#vyj<~ 
tioiiai.  forms  Of;  sjieerh  *> hub  hiiye  hi'i'p  us^d  4 
thouatind  thcjiisaTuV  tifne*  to  ih^eijtc  tumult*}*** 


VIRGIN  Id  ILLUSTRATED 


tut.  Tovmt 


snlrterr^nean  sketching  arc  no*  without  infcr&k-' 
AM  goios  into  the  cave*  generally  ate  ait  V-arly 
i/reaif^t,  lie  took  some  one  wirli  him  to  usm* 
iii  carrying  in  t^dl^-aod  so  otv  and  in  tllutn- 
i&utitig  the  tif/fer&ri  t apartment  This  -ufvoin.* 


blunted  by  that  circumstance,  us  well  os  b#  the 
yeixtf  nf  Travel  and  adventure!  that  hare  follow- 
ed; } y’ah  gran  fil'd  to  fetid  I was  mistaken.  It 
ftUher  shat  time  and  enUniihori  IimU  mtfl- 
^crt<til-/ilitie5i  aod  ineruased  tho  jnnvcr 
of  vikfhtu  Nor  did  familiarity  with  its  detail* 
dimAnbh  tnr  aptonislnnem ; on  the  contrary,  *t 
t««eh  .-twit  winder  seemed  to  grow  upon  me.  /#o 
dtjfrrehi  from  what  we  are  .ahrtwtomed  to  so 
inlimle  tu  its  nwietv,  even'  UuSrh  xtf  ‘ light  dtvel- 
' ; ' ' V-V  't  7 . .: 


I had  -rutfied  the  place;*  *em4  he,  u whtsiT  & 
c hoy,  and  »uf»jK»«:*d  Ui«trti‘cVoe(nie^  of  mv 
if  iiyr  wonders:  would  imvo  hecu 
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oping  some  new  field  wherein  the  imagination  was  not  the  actual  discoverer,  but  some  one  else 
might  revel,  eveiy  change  of  position  suggesting  whose  name  he  unfortuately  forgets.  It  makes 
some  new  theme  for  the  fancy  to  seize  upon,  no  difference.  Not  all  thfe  historians  nor  indig- 
Had  there  been  a concealed  spectator  near,  when  nant  poets  who  have  written,  or  will  write,  can 
I was  endeavoring  to  choose  a point  from  which  ever  restore  to  Columbus  the  lost  honor  of  nam- 
to  make  a sketch,  he  must  have  been  highly  ing  the  New  World;  and  Weyers  Cave  will  be 
amused  at  my  ludicrous  indecision.  I arranged  called  Wcyer’s  Cave  till  the  end  of  time,  in  spite 
my  candles  and  rearranged  them.  I ran  up  and  of  any  right  or  knowledge  to  the  contrary, 
down.  I could  not  choose,  and  was  forced  fre-  During  the  period  of  Mr.  Crayon’s  entomb- 
quently  tq  laugh  aloud  at  my  own  absurdity.  I lay  ment  the  ladies  began  to  grow  restless,  and 
fiat  on  the  soft  clay  floor,  with  my  sketch-book  seemed  likely  to  fall  a prey  to  ennui.  As  often 
before  me.  I perched  myself  on  the  round  head  as  he  returned  to  the  hotel,  he  promised  them 
of  some  giant  stalagmite.  I climbed  up  the  a speedy  termination  of  his  labors ; and  as  often 
walls,  and  squeezed  \nyself  into  damp  niches,  as  he  re-entered  the  cave,  he  forgot  them  and 
More  miserable  than  the  ass,  I had  a hundred  all  the  rest  of  the  superficial  world.  One  even-*" 
bundles  of  hay  to  choose  from,  and  the  regret  at  ing  he  was  surprised  and  gratified  to  find  them 
what  I missed  seemed  to  more  than  counterbal-  in  a state  of  high  good  humor ; and,  in  answer 
ance  the  satisfaction  I felt  in  the  sketches  actu-  to  his  apologies  for  detaining  them  so  much 
ally  made.  Not  unfrequently  I forgot  my  draw-  longer  than  he  had  promised,  he  was  assured 
ing  entirely,  and  would  sit  looking  with  all  the  that  they  would  cheerfully  remain  a day  or  two 
intensity  of  eyes  and  soul,  as  if  endeavoring  to  longer  if  he  wished  it ; they  could  amuse  them- 
comprehend  more  fully  the  wonderful  creations  selves  very  well,  and  were  in  no  hurry  to  get  to 
by  which  I was  surrounded.  Canst  thou  read,  Staunton. 

0 philosopher,  what  is  written  on  these  eternal  “ And  now,  Cousin  Porte,”  lisped  Minnie, 
tablets?  The  percolation  of  water  through  “we  want  your  judgment  on  a question  of 
limestone  strata  for  ten  thousand  years — and  taste.” 

nothing  more  ? Porte  Crayon,  charmed  by  their  complaisance, 

“ The  last  sketch  I made,”  continued  Mr.  and  flattered  by  the  appeal,  signified  his  readi- 
Crayon,  “ is  a most  singular  one.  In  arranging  ness  to  sit  in  judgment. 

the  lights  to  show  the  huge  mass  called  the  Magic  “ While  you  were  in  the  cave,”  continued 

Tower  to  the  greatest  advantage,  I observed  two  Minnie,  “ we  were  perishing  with  ennui  and  for 
gigantic  figures  standing  in  deep  shade,  but  something  to  do.  We  ordered  the  carriage  and 
strongly  relieved,  against  the  illuminated  wall,  drove  to  Port  Republic,  where  we  made  some 
They  stood  so  statue-like,  and  so  complete  was  purchases,  and  we  want  you  to  decide  which  is 
the  illusion,  that  I felt  some  hesitation  in  repre-  prettiest;”  and  thereupon  each  of  the  young 
senting  them,  fearing  that  I might  be  suspected  ladies  drew  from  her  work-basket  a wax  doll, 
of  condescending  to  an  artistic  trick.  Although  and  held  it  up  for  Porte’s  inspection,  producing 
wonderful  stories  are  often  prefaced  in  the  same  at  the  same  time  sundry  bits  of  gay-colored  cal- 
manner,  it  rarely  happens  that  any  opportunity  ico  and  cotton  lace.  “ Mine,”  said  Minnie,  with 
of  telling  them  is  neglected,  notwithstanding  the 
risk  incurred  to  the  reputation  of  the  teller.  So 
here  go  the  statues,  at  all  hazards.  While  I was 
at  work  upon  them  two  boys  entered  with  a pot 
of  hot  coffee,  which  had  been  sent  to  me  by  ar- 
rangement. No  sooner  had  they  looked  about 
them,  than  both  started  with  surprise,  and  re- 
marked on  the  giants,  as  they  called  them.  By 
my  pocket  thermometer  I ascertained  the  tem- 
perature of  the  cave  to  be  aboqt  53J  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  although  I sometimes  remained 
in  it  from  eight  to  ten  hours  at  a time,  I never 
felt  the  slightest  discomfort  from  the  dampness 
or  any  other  cause.  One  morning,  having  risen 
before  daylight,  I went  to  work  at  a point  not 
more  than  a hundred  or  a hundred  and  fifty  feet 
from  the  entrance.  Here  I suffered  greatly  from 
the  cold,  as  the  external  air  was  at  that  time  in 
the  morning  very  frosty,  and  I was  near  enough 
to  the  entrance  of  the  cave  to  feel  its  influence.” 

The  length  of  the  cave  in  a straight  line  is 
about  sixteen  hundred  feet;  but  the  aggregate 
of  all  its  branches  and  windings  is  near  three 
thousand.  It  is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
in  1804  by  one  Bernard  Weyer,  a hunter,  while 
in  search  of  some  lost  traps.  Crayon,  however, 
tells  us  that  he  was  credibly  informed  that  Weyer 
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great  animation,  “is  to  be  dressed  in  red,  and 
Dora’s  in  green,  and  Fanny’s  is  to  have  a black 
velvet  polka !” 

“ And  so,”  said  Porte  Crayon,  recovering  his 
utterance,  “you’ve  deliberately  gone  back  to 
playing  with  doll-babies  ?” 

“ Why,  Porte ! How*  absurd ! These  are  not 
for  ourselves ; they  are  intended  as  presents  for 
the  children  at  home.  You  certainly  do  not* 
suppose  that  we  could  be  amused  with  dolls !” 

“ Certainly  not,”  replied  Porte.  “ I beg  your 
pardon.  I was  frightened.  Indeed  I am  glad 
it  is  explained ; but  you  were  so  earnest  and  so 
gleeful.” 

“Well,  and  have  you  not  often  told  us  that 
the  secret  of  happiness  was  in  always  having 
sometbing  to  do,  and  in  doing  that  something 
with  zeal  and  cheerfulness  ?” 

Mr.  Crayon  was  mollified  at  hearing  himself 
quoted — “ Every  thing  that  I say  is  not  thrown 
away,”  thought  he ; “ some  of  it  sticks.” 

“ And  now,  Porte,  that’s  a good  cousin ; sit 
down,  and  tell  us  something  more  about  the 
cave  while  we  carry  on  our  sewing.” 

Mr.  Crayon  drew  up  his  chair  complacently. 

“ This,  young  ladies,  is  a favorable  occasion  to 
explain  to  you  my  theory  in  regard  to  the  oj  ti- 
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cal  delusions  in  the  cave  when  the  lights  were 
put  out.  The  optic  nerves — ” “ I say,  Fanny, 

hand  me  the  scissors” — “Are  you  listening?” 
said  Crayon.  “Certainly;  you  said  nerves .” — 
“ The  reason  why,  upon  the  first  extinguishment 
of  the  lights,  the  intensity  of  the  darkness  is  not 
appreciated,  is — ” “Now,  Minnie,  would  you 
advise  me  to  trim  this  skirt  with  white  or  black  ?” 
— “Are  you  listening  to  me?”  inquired  Crayon, 
with  some  heat  of  manner.  “To  be  sure  we 
are.  and  very  much  interested ; you  said  is!* 
— “The  reason,  then,  of  this  phenomenon  is, 
that  the  optic  nerves — ” “ Oh ! Dora,  don’t  for 

the  world  cut  that  bias;  you’ll  waste  all  the 
green  calico  I” — “ Now,  seriously,  young  ladies,” 
said  Crayon  reddening,  “I  am  endeavoring  to 
give  you  some  scientific  information  which  may 
be  highly  useful,  and  will  be  at  least  ornament- 
al, if  perchance  in  society  this  subject  should  be 
introduced — ” “How  elegant!  oh!  oh!”  ex- 
claimed Minnie;  “it  will  be  charming.  It  will 
be  too  sweet  in  this  red  dress.  Diddle  diddle, 
diddle  diddle,  diddle  diddle,”  sung  she,  dancing 
the  doll  over  the  work- table,  in  an  ecstacy  of  de- 
light.— “May  the  deuce  take  them  all!”  said 
Porte  Crayon,  rising  indignantly  and  stalking 
out  of  the  room.  “ Such  is  the  fate  of  all  who, 
in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  volunteer  to 
benefit  or  instruct  the  world  !” 

Presently  he  burst  into  a good-humored  laugh. 
“After  all,  didn’t  Chief  Justice  Marshall  play 
marbles,  after  presiding  in  the  Supreme  Court ; 
ay,  and  enjoy  the  game,  too,  as  much  as  any  of 
the  boys?” 

Crayon  put  his  head  in  at  the  open  door — 
“Girls,  I ask  pardon  for  my  impatient  exclam- 
ation just  now!  Amuse  yourselves,  while  I 
seek  a subject  for  another  sketch.” 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

SAINT  HELENA. 

ON  the  9th  of  August,  1815,  the  Northumber- 
land, with  the  accompanying  squadron,  set 
sail  for  St.  Helena  The  fleet  consisted  of„ten 
vessels.  As  the  ships  were  tacking,  to  get  out 
of  the  Channel,  the  Emperor  stood  upon  the  deck 
of  the  Northnm  her  land,  and  watched  with  an  anx- 
ious eye  to  catch  a last  glimpse  of  his  beloved 
France.  At  last  a sudden  lifting  of  the  clouds 
presen  ted  the  coast  to  view.  “ France ! France !” 
spontaneously  burst  from  the  lips  of  all  the  French 
on  board. 

The  Emperor  gazed  for  a moment  in  silence 
npon  the  land  over  which  he  had  so  long  and  so 
gloriously  reigned.  He  then,  uncovering  his 
head,  bowed  to  the  distant  hills,  and  said,  with 
deep  emotion,  “ Jjand  of  the  brave,  I salute  thee  / 
Farewell!  France  farewell /” 

The  effect  upon  all  present  was  electric.  The 
English  officers,  moved  by  this  instinctive  and 
sublime  adieu,  involuntarily  uncovered  their 
heads,  profoundly  respecting  the  grief  of  their 
illustrious  captive.  The  English  government, 
true  to  its,  unwavering  policy,  had  given  orders 
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that  the  Emperor’s  imperial  title  should  not  be 
recognized,  but  that  he  should  be  addressed  and 
treated  simply  as  General  Bonaparte.  This  was 
an  outrage  to  the  rights  of  nations,  and  an  insult 
to  greatness  crushed  by  misfortune. 

The  Emperor,  with  extraordinary  fortitude, 
resigned  himself  to  his  new  situation.  Though, 
in  self-respect,  he  could  not  assent  to  the  insult- 
ing declaration  of  the  English  ministers  that  he 
had  been  but  an  usurper , and  the  French  nation 
rebels , he  opposed  the  effect  of  these  instructions 
with  such  silent  dignity  as  to  command  general 
respect  and  homage.  Such  was  the  magical  in- 
fluence of  his  genius,  as  displayed  in  all  his 
words  and  actions,  that  each  day  he  became  the 
object  of  more  exalted  admiration  and  reverence. 

He  breakfasted  alone  in  his  cabin,  and  passed 
the  day  until  four  o’clock  in  reading  or  convers- 
ing with  those  of  his  companions  whom  he  in- 
vited to  his  room.  At  four  o’clock  he  dressed  for 
dinner,  and  came  into  the  general  cabin,  where 
he  frequently  amused  himself  for  half  an  hour 
with  a game  of  chess.  At  five  o’clock  the  Ad- 
miral came  and  invited  him  to  dinner.  The 
Emperor,  having  no  taste  for  convivial  habits, 
had  seldom  during  his  extraordinarily  laborious 
life  allowed  himself  more  than  fifteen  minutes  at 
the  dinner  table.  Here  the  courses  alone  occu- 
pied over  an  hour.  Then  an  hour  or  two  more 
were  loitered  awa y at  the  wine.  Napoleon,  out 
of  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  remained 
at  the  table  until  the  close  of  the  regular  courses. 

His  two  valets  stood  behind  his  chair  and  served 
him.  He  ate  very  frugally,  and  of  the  most  sim- 
ple dishes ; never  expressing  either  censure  or 
approbation  of  the  food  which  was  provided.  At 
the  hour  when  ladies  in  England  withdraw  from 
the  table  he  invariably  retired.  As  the  Emperor 
left  the  whole  company  rose,  and  continued 
standing  until  he  had  passed  from  the  room,  it 
was  the  instinctive  homage  of  generous  men  to 
the  greatest  of  mankind,  resigning  himself  sub- 
limely to  unparalleled  misfortunes.  Some  one 
of  his  suite,  in  turn,  each  day  accompanied  him 
upon  deck.  Here  he  walked  for  an  hour  or  two, 
conversing  cheerfully  and  cordially  with  his 
friends,  and  with  any  others  whom  he  happened 
to  encounter  on  board  the  ship. 

Without  the  slightest  reserve  he  spoke  of  all 
the  events  of  his  past  career — of  his  conflicts,  his 
triumphs,  and  his  disasters.  In  these  utterances 
from  the  fullness  of  the  heart,  he  never  mani- 
fested the  least  emotion  of  bitterness  or  of  frri- 
tability  toward  those  who  had  opposed  htm.  Sadi 
was  the  Emperor’s  uniform  course  of  life  during 
the  voyage  of  ten  weeks. 

“ He  had  won,”  says  Lamartine,  “ the  admira- 
tion of  the  English  crew,  by  the  ascendency  of 
his  name,  by  the  contrast  between  his  power  of 
yesterday  and  his  present  captivity,  as  well  as  by 
the  calm  freedom  of  his  attitude.  Jailers  them- 
selves are  accessible  to  the  radiance  of  glory  and 
grandeur  that  beams  from  the  captive.  A great 
name  is  an  universal  majesty.  The  vanquished 
reigned  over  his  conquerors.” 

There  were  several  Italians  on  board  the  ship, 
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mi.!  there  were  also  some  midshipmen  ami  com*  j dx 
Irion  sailors  who  spoke  French  fluently.  Napo-  \ hu 
Icon  seemed  pleased  in  calling  these  to  him*  and 
employing  them  as  interpreter*.  One  day  lie  E 
perceived  the  master  of  the  vessel,  who,  as  pilot,  tvi 
\v;us  responsible  fe#r  her  sufe  conduct,  hut  who.  so 
not  having  the  honor  of  an  epaulet,  was  not  ad-  ar 
mined  to  the  society  of  Admiral  Cockhurn  and  «.*v 
his  suite.  The  Emperor  entered  iuto  a long  eon-  th 
vernation  with  the  man,  was  pleased  with  his  in-  j ve 
telligeiice,  and,  in  conclusion,  said,  “ Come  and  Ca 
dim*  with  me  to-morrow."  ih 

The.  poor  master,  astonished  and  bewildered,  vu 
stammered  out, -in  reply,  “The  Admiral  and  my  : iif 
captain  will  not  like  a master  to  sit  at  their  tu-  j 
hie/'  | oil 

u Very  well,"'  answered  the  Emperor,  u if  < to 
they  do  not.  m much  the  Averse  for  them  j you  Ei 
■d»al|  dine  w ith  me  i rt  my  cabin/*  St 

When  the  Admiral  rejoined  the  Emperor,  and  “ 
was  informed  of  what  hud  passed,  he  very  gra-  ta 
< mush  remarked  that  any  one  invited  by  Gen-  j eo 
e ml  Bonaparte  to  the  honor  of  sitting  at  las  ta-  j 
hie  was,  by  this  circumstance  alone,  placed  above  he 
all  the  ordinary  rules  of  discipline  and  of  cti*  hi: 
•purtte.  lie  then  stftrt  for  the  master,  and  assured  di< 
him  that  he  would  be  welcome  to  dinner  the  foi 
next  day.  I an 

This  tumlTeeted  act.  ho  entirely  in  accordance  ; ih: 
wirli  the  whole  life  of  the  Emperor,  tmr  so  ns-  j at 
rounding  on  board  an  English  man-of-war,  was  ; 
w ith  electric  rapidity  circulated  through  the  ship,  j fu< 
Every  sailor  felt  that  there  was  a Umd  of  union  ! “ 4 
between  him  and  the  Emperor,  The  soldiers  of  ; dh 
the  f>3d  regiment,  who  were  on  their  passage  to  j th< 
ist.  Helena  to  gmml  his  prison,  and  the  crew  of  , gn 
the  ship,  \vm  all  from  Jlutt  hour  apparently  as  j da 
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HoifeTirt,  >i')icj.  Liiiperor>  through  yuxemXy  voka  uie  .firtwu  from  tlic*  Ik:  vun 
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1 1 was  a furtorpaj  n 

«f  .thd  tVilteii  reigned,  a*  the  JKrtjpettVr  \ tfc^ro  Wa*  u dilapkh 

from  the  4iip  ,an<i  yn$  conveyed  hr' the- strong  in&llj  K cow-house, 
dnpfr-ttf  Ilia,  rowers  ’*<hhk  dreary  prison  and  bis  sump  repairs,  and  had  tifeakionahv  been 

ronih.  tufcd  a5  a.  temporary  retreat  from  the  sliding  beat 

Tjtfc  *irn  hatl  mint  lionenth  the  wayt**;  arid  of  Jnmesunni,  This  spot  hod  he-c-ii  McctU*d  for 
nv,i  light  had  faded  ^ as  Hm  Emperor  landed  ;■  the  residence  of  the  capirvo.  St  wa*  douched 
nwiVtrikgtl  through  ibfc  of  A miW^ - '[  from  ihe  inh^(i^o4  park  the  tiland,  wu*  intro 

h o wii  , , ■ In  this  miserable  village  h ynndi  a»i{ur->  disianf  from  tin  1*0  poriim^  of  the  co*ro  i\vrv*~ 
tiUhoiS  room  find  boon  obtained  un  EngtamiN-  sihk'bv  boats  * Arinov;ri  Owkhnro* 

imjwrinl  captive,  Ilk  friends  pat  tmo  ‘ the  (lovhrftbr  wjiiwierv  if  01  hnpnrruw'e  to 

^Fhjfri^dstoHti,  spread  njtoii  it  * iii&xfai’tej'  mid  > • >i-j ew  yf  tlctojMiJrtfcf* and 

jdttfrMl- in  the  Vourh  to  <nhev  nntektf  of  fuf*  )■■  fit 1, fcxtook.wf  level  £k*if  spin* 

niutre  u Iiicfi  thtiV  bad  bronchi  from  tin;  M/ip.  aide  Jor  exe: eke. 

Sentinels  with  their  IwiyohctGd  iuuskmK  guarded"  iMoHrr  l *.  At  *l\  tfeWk  this  morrono;  rlu* 

All  Ltnneror  roUcc  on  hcdvdiackv  aOfiohijKittied  }>v 
»hc  hrimbimnt*.  of  Jamestown  crowded  -armf-nd  t Admiral  P’t^ekhfirn  Aiui  Einer.ri  iWivaiid.  to 
toueh  a ^finvpse  of  t he  man  \yhiw  \ y ievy  the  (ikihal  t a be  lik  jin^n 

Rutile  aten  •••itkjdrdd iho  ;t‘l>  whined  de/i^et-  . and  Iuh  fomU  -When  he  gazed  upon  thyu\yful 
km*  »vf  Europe  with  terror,  Oh/omy  night-  had  doom  prepared  for  him,  his  heart  Was  smem;! 
now  darhciMHi  -.VA^air  the  dismal  ^cene,  and  the 1 wiltf  dit-inay.  JJutUji-.Ui^rU HtdLHtentntflK^ 
dump  ywean"  wind  moaned  ahniu  the  eru^y  glod  ugdfnst  ri»ie  angni^h  of  hU  The.hut.' 

•uv<;(s.  Napoleon  was  Silent,  ealrn,  and  had,  was  so  tHIapidaSed  and  H*  mndi.  that  it  ivouhl 
He  tmou  di-mi  wed  his  .Ufh}>dant5<  ttxrln^uklied  require  a intmth  o«*  iwxy  i\t  fen.sf  devoted  \o  re* 
his  ifghh  amt  threw  hittjielf  ripon  Iris  rnailT^ss  pairs,  ^fore  it.etmld  lap.  rendered .{ti  ii#v  degree. 
| lHll  if*'  ‘£' ' >i"‘ ^ for  the  **"' 


ga.m4reef  added  to  the  lqtielitfe^  rif  the  ftrene. 

It  ivud  ln?cn  r/rigr* 
icnriy  \u  fiad  re- 


ihv  =Mi<?h  repose  ns  eottld  tbeh  and  there  \>6  fouijiL 
-SWli  Wilts  the  first  night  of  the  Etuperdf  £?»}><> 
toil  at  >L  '.U.elroia.  The  mind  lingers  tu  the 
Vorileinpfrtti.vn  of  Itt  thpufTjful  stihlimitv  * 

P|i(rii  .tin*  Inivreh  wk,  about  throe  miles  from  j 
.i.vfnrMOut'q,  and  fifteen  hnndred  fee l nk>ve  the 
iv.v  *;  of  ;ht*  *(•■&  there  n*a?  3 ravine  ended  Long-  ‘ 
.Wiii/dj'gitttiifedtu  the  nri.cLt  of  enig>  anti  peak*  ' 
•A  rook-  whi'di  neartv  encircled  it.  Iti  fhk  wild 


gtror  and  hk  eothpimion>j. 
In  the  Atfrmrar*  ms.t  rcamnumeaiioo  m the 
British  govermmna  he  wrote; 

*>m  sony  to  add  that  Lent  nil  Bonaparte, 
ssinec*  lie  Ink  landed  here,  hns  appearod  ro- 
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I m ere  of  meeting  with  any  of  those  amusements 
ami  enjoyments  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed.” 

At  the  same  time  the  Admiral  wrote  that  the 
force  of  men  and  ships  which  he  had  with  him 
was  not  sufficient  to  hold  the  captive  in  security. 
He  asked  for  two  more  vessels  of  war. 

As  Napoleon,  in  great  dejection,  was  return- 
ing from  Longwood,  extremely  reluctant  again 
to  occupy  his  narrow'  room  in  Jamestowm,  sur- 
rounded bv  sentinels  and  the  curious  crowd,  he 
observed  a little  secluded  farm-house,  at  a place 
railed  The  Briars,  and  inquired  if  he  could  not 
take  refuge  there  until  Longwood  should  be  pre- 
pared for  his  residence.  A very  worthy  man, 
Mr.  Balcombe,  resided  at  this  place  with  his 
family.  The  house  was  of  one  story,  and  con- 
sisted of  hut  five  rooms.  Mr.  Raleombe,  how- 
ever, cordially  offered  a room  to  the  Emperor. 
At  the  distance  of  a few  yards  from  the  dwell- 
ing there  wras  a small  pavilion  or  summer-house, 
consisting  of  one  room  on  the  ground-floor  and 
two  small  garrets  above.  Napoleon,  not  willing 
to  incommode  the  family,  selected  this  for  his 
abode.  The  Admiral  consented  to  this  arrange- 
ment, and  here,  therefore,  the  Emperor  fixed 
ht5  residence.  His  camp-bed  was  put  up  in  this 
lower  room.  Here  he  ate,  slept,  read,  and  d ic- 
tated.  Las  Cases  and  his  son  crept  info  one  of 
the  garret*.  March  and,  Napoleon’s  first  valet- 
de-chambre,  occupied  the  other.  Mr.  Bnl- 
c uufcbe 


four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  One 
of  these  daughters.  Elizabeth,  afterward  Mrs 
Abccl,  has  since  recorded  some  very  pleasing 
reminiscences  of  her  childish  interviews  with 
the  Emperor. 

u The  earliest  idea,”  says  Mrs.  AbeeL  **  I had 
of  Napoleon,  was  that  of  a huge  ogre  or  giant, 
with  one  large  flaming  red  eye  in  the  midst  of 
his  forehead,  and  long  teeth  protruding  from  Ids 
mouth,  with  which  be  tore  to  pieces  and  devour- 
ed naughty  little  girls.  I had  rather  grown  ova 
of  this  first  opinion  of  Napoleon ; but,  if  loss 
childish,  my  terror  of  him  was  still  hardly  di- 
minished. The  name  of  Bonaparte  was  still 
associated  in  my  mind  with  every  thing  that  w its 
bad  and  horrible.  I had  heard  the  most  atro- 
cious crimes  imputed  to  him  ; and  if  I had  learn- 
ed to  consider  him  as  a human  being,  I yet  be- 
lieved him  to  be  the  worst  that  had  ever  existed. 
Nor  w'as  I singular,  in  these  feelings.  Thev 
were  participated  by  many  much  older  and  wiser 
than  invself ; I might  aay,  perhaps,  by  a majority 
of  the  English  nation.  Most  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  day  described  him  as  a demon.  All  those 
of  his  own  country  who  lived  in  England  were, 
of  course,  his  bitter  enemies  ; ami  from  tlu?se 
two  sources  we  alone  formed  our  opinion  of 
him. 

“ How  vividly  I recollect  my  feelings  of  dread, 
mingled  with  admiration,  os  1 now  first  looked 
upon  him  whom  I had  learned  to  fear  so  much  ! 
Napoleotfs  position  on  horseback,  by  adding 


mily  consisted  of  himself,  wife,  and 
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height  to  Ufa  tfgurc,  supplied  all  itja.t wh»  want- 
ing ;m  make  me.  think  him  ike  mo*t.  tn»je$tk 
* had  ever 'scop.  llV  wax  •daVlVpale;  • 
intul  I thought  Ins  feature^ ilmp^h  roH  anilim- 
movable,  and  stunewbar 

lie  seated  him^'t>n 

ehaira,  tttid  after  6jteT!hmg  out  HttielqVart- 
lrtent  with  Ifta  eagle  glance*,  h^  eofnxdlniitriited 
m.unnm  on  the  pretty  situation  of  the  Bruin. 

When  tmec  he  begun  ito  speak,  fti*  fmunaring 
>mile  liftd  kind  manner  removed  every  veMige 
( f the  fear  with  which  l btul  Mthvrto  regarded 
hint.  H is  manner-  wa#  */>  unaffectedly  kind  and 
ami aMi\  that  in  a few  day’s  I felt  perfectly  at 
ease  in.  hi*  society,  and  looked  upon  him  more 
as  a companion . own  age  tfova  u«  the 

in  ighty  warrior  at  falicrie  mu*&  trie  World  g rfc# 
pale.  ; 7y!n-‘.  ' :*; 

UI  never  tout with Arty  on^^re 
libeftie.*  so  WhlV  ^ap*>)eon.  He  ^emv*4  to 
enter  into  cilery  mri  t>i  mirth  or  fun  with  the 
glee  of  a thfi3r  ;ami  though  X have;  often  tried, 
his  patience  tarenily,  l never  knew  bint  lore  1m 
'hfmtpet.  >r  full  hack  upon  :^i»' farik'yor  nj&  •to 
Alifelji  himself  from  the  cons^ttcyrtces  of  fils  hwn 
'famiJbiriry-  or  of  his  indulgence  to  \m\  X looked 
U(H'jn  him.  indeed,  when  wfth  kmi,  almost  a*  v*. 
htOihe?  Or  oonVpnninrt  of  ttfy  *>\nt  fthd  ah 
t}<*  and ink  own 

lo  treat  ItiinwUblhore  re*i>ert  and  formality, 
were  put  to  flight  the  moment  l came  witliin  the 
influence  of  Ida  nrvh  smile  and  laugh." 

V\  PiiC*  Emperor  synmed  to  enjoy  very  xmieft  the 
sueiety  of  these  children.  Ho  ah  u wed  them  the 
'vfriiTOtftrp:  wldch  he  Cherished,  Among  them 
wmh  ii  ttoftiiatore  pt i>Jo!itedtfo.n.  The  beau- 
tiful infant  was  kneeling  in  prsyer,  J^nd  under- 
neath were  the  words,  “ i'pin'iy'tht  good  f/odfur 
1)w  father,  mt/  mo  the).,  and  mtj  ajuntrijf 


M night  iti|)prr»Ache<f  the  Emperor  retired  to 
1m  ftelitajry  and  inifurriished  rootti.r‘  It  had  pi# 
doorslaciog  otheh  aovor  each  of  two  of 

its  stte,  and  t.vo  window^  one  on  each  of  th* 
other  sides,  I The  yd^V^jB,  had  nijtf  her  aditftttjr* 
nor  curie  ins.  fhfc  or  two ; nkfti  re  were  brought 
in  to  th  e room;  hiht  t he  Eijnpfct*  tfs  Iron  hpdsteud 
was  adjusted  bj  his  valets.  Nighh  wfth  Uhdis- 
turhed  silencx  ami  profound  solitude,  darkened 
the  scene.  The  damp  night  wind  mpitn^i  through 
the  loose  and  rattling  easement  neat  the  ^ki|a*r- 
or  s hed.  Laa  itfter  attempting  to  bar- 

ricade the  window  to  protectlS'a|)oleon  from  Hu- 
night  uir,  climbed  with  his  soTi  to  the  giine V the 
dimensions  cf  whieli  w^re  Imt  *mcn  feet  ^pmrn 
Xlu*  two  vaicts  wv:m-p«  d themselves  in.  fheir 
i*h>^S  and  fh«w  them^eJ  vtJii  upon  the  gtbund 
hclVm?  estch-  of  thcr  dtHirs.  An  English  orderly 
odicer  ricpt  ia  M t\  Bah^'Anhe^  house,  and  some 
were  placed  at?  fctjiipgls  around  tire  p&- 
t1Bpcv  to  pt^vtnt  the  Emperor  from  escaping; 
8udi  w*$  the  rittiat.ion  of  Xapoloon  the  tlrvr 
night  at  the  Bfiars.,  ^ I/;  t ; 'b 

fkvn/tfr  Id.  The  Emperor  hr,cukfftstcd,  wlh- 
vm  r able- cloth  or  plfttes,  upon  the  remains  nf 
the  prVNrtHlittg  dayV  dinner,  Ho  immediately 
neatitned  tho  soma  mode  of  life  which  bo  had 
adopted  oh  hoard  the  N^orthundwtiptfL  Every 
liOitr  haA  its:  oppoi n ted  duty.  In  reading,  d ir -r / 
tntion,  and  c<mtcr«fttion  with  h i«  French  ctmt- 
pnnmms  all  Of  whom  were  p».s»-mirted  to  s *e  him 
every  day,  evefrthe  Captivity  of  Si,  fkhma  he- 
came  for  a time  quite  on  durable.,  The  Emperor 
hud  Rufficient  cwnmund,  Over  himself  to  appeiir 
cheerful,  and  Ixtre  all  his  privations  and  Indigo 
jiitics  in  ailence. 

Ofiober  20,  The  Emperor  in  vited  the  son  o f 
Las  Cases,  alxmt  ycn^  of  age,  to  hretik- 

fast  with  him.  The  lad  displayed  to  rm<ch  in- 
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telligence  in  reply  to  questions  which  were  pro- 
posed respecting  his  teachers  and  his  studies, 
that  Napoleon,  turning  to  Las  Cases,  said, 

“ What  a rising  generation  I leave  behind  me. 
This  is  all  my  work.  The  merits  of  the  French 
youth  will  be  a sufficient  revenge  to  me.  On 
beholding  the  work,  all  must  render  justice  to 
the  workmen ; and  the  perverted  judgment  or 
bad  faith  of  declaimers  must  fall  before  my 
deeds.  If  I had  thought  only  of  myself  and 
continuing  my  own  power,  as  has  been  continu- 
ally asserted,  I should  have  endeavored  to  hide 
learning  under  a bushel ; instead  of  which,  I de- 
voted myself  to  the  propagation  of  knowledge. 
And  yet  the  youth  of  France  have  not  enjoyed 
all  the  benefits  which  I intended  that  they  should. 
My  university,  according  to  the  plan  I had  con- 
ceived, was  a masterpiece  in  its  combinations, 
and  would  have  been  such  in  its  national  re- 
sults.” 

October  24.  All  the  friends  of  the  Emperor 
were  assembled  around  him,  and  were  finding  a 
melancholy  solace  in  narrating  to  each  other 
their  privations  and  sufferings. 

Las  Cases  thus  describes  their  situation : “ The 
Emperor  Napoleon,  who  but  lately  possessed 
such  boundless  power,  and  disposed  of  so  many 
crowns,  now  occupies  a wretched  hovel  a few 
feet  square,  perched  upon  a rock,  unprovided 
with  furniture,  and  without  either  shutters  or 
curtains  to  the  windows.  This  place  must  serve 
him  for  bedchamber,  dressing-room,  dining- 
room, study,  mid  sitting-room ; and  he  is  obliged 
to  go  out  when  it  is  necessary  to  have  this  one 
apartment  cleaned.  His  meals,  consisting  of  a 
few  wretched  dishes,  are  brought  to  him  from  a 
distance,  as  if  he  were  a criminal  in  a dungeon. 
He  is  absolutely  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  The  bread  and  wine  are  not  such  as  we 
have  been  accustomed  to,  and  are  so  bad  that 
we  loathe  to  touch  them.  Water,  coffee,  butter, 
oil,  and  other  articles,  are  either  not  to  be  pro- 
cured or  are  scarcely  fit  for  use.  A bath,  which 
is  so  necessary  to  the  Emperor’s  health,  is  not 
to  be  had ; and  he  is  deprived  of  the  exercise 
of  riding  on  horseback. 

“ His  friends  and  servants  are  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  him,  and  are  not  suffered  to  approach 
his  person  without  being  accompanied  by  a sol- 
dier. They  are  compelled  to  pass  the  night  at 
a guard-house  if  they  return  beyond  a certain 
hour,  or  if  any  mistake  occur  in  the  pass-word, 
which  happens  almost  daily.  Thus,  on  the 
summit  of  this  frightful  rock,  we  are  equally 
exposed  to  the  severity  of  man  and  the  rigor  of 
nature.” 

As  each  one  told  his  tale  of  grievances,  the 
Emperor — who  thus  far  had  borne  his  wrongs 
with  an  uncomplaining  and  a serene  spirit — was 
roused.  With  warmth  he  exclaimed, 

“For  what  infamous  treatment  are  we  re- 
served ! This  is  the  anguish  of  death  I To  in- 
justice and  violence  they  now  add  insult  and 
protracted  torment.  If  I were  so  hateful  to 
them,  why  did  they  not  get  rid  of  me  ? A few 
musket-baUs  in  my  heart  or  head  would  have 
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done  the  business,  and  there  would  at  least 
have  been  some  energy  in  the  crime.  Were  it 
not  for  you,  and  above  all  for  your  wives,  I 
would  receive  from  them  nothing  but  the  pay 
of  a private  soldier!  How  can  the  monarchs  of 
Europe  permit  the  sacred  character  of  sover- 
eignty to  be  violated  in  my  person  ? Do  they 
not  see  that  they  are,  with  their  own  hands, 
working  their  own  destametion  at  St.  Helena? 

I entered  their  capitals  victorious,  and  had  1 
cherished  such  sentiments  what  would  have  be- 
come of  them?  They  styled  me  their  brother; 
and  I had  become  so,  by  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  sanction  of  victory,  the  character  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  alliance  of  their  policy  and  their 
blood.  Do  they  imagine  that  the  good  sense 
of  nations  is  blind  to  their  conduct?  And  what 
do  they  expect  from  it?  At  all  events  make 
your  complaints,  gentlemen!  Let  indignant 
Europe  hear  them ! Complaints  from  me  would 
be  beneath  my  dignity  and  character.  I must 
command  or  be  silent.” 

The  next  morning  the  captain  of  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  squadron,  who  was  about  to  re-  „ 
turn  to  Europe,  called  upon  the  Emperor.  In 
glowing  and  rapid  utterance  Napoleon  reiterated 
his  protest  against  the  cruel  treatment  to  which 
he  was  subjected,  requesting  the  captain  to  com- 
municate his  remonstrance  to  the  British  Min- 
isters. Las  Cases  immediately  made  a memo- 
randum of  his  remarks,  as  nearly  as  he  could  % 
catch  the  words,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  oflff 
the  officer,  who  promised  punctually  to  fulfill 
his  mission.  The  memorandum  was  as  follows : 

“The  Emperor  desires,  by  the  return  of  the 
next  vessel,  to  receive  some  account  of  his  wife 
and  son,  and  to  be  informed  whether  the  latter 
is  still  living.  He  takes  this  opportunity  of  re- 
peating, and  conveying  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, the  protestations  which  he  has  already 
made  against  the  extraordinary  measures  adopt- 
ed toward  him. 

“1.  The  Government  has  declared  him  a 
prisoner  of  war.  The  Emperor  is  not  a pris- 
oner of  war.  His  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
which  he  wrote  and  communicated  to  Captain 
Maitland  before  he  went  on  board  the  Belie- 
rophon,  sufficiently  proves,  to  the  whole  world, 
the  resolutions  and  the  sentiments  of  confi- 
dence which  induced  him  freely  to  place  him- 
self under  the  English  flag.  The  Emperor 
might,  had  he  pleased,  have  agreed  to  quit 
France  only  on  stipulated  conditions  with  re- 
gard to  himself.  But  he  disdained  to  mingle 
personal  considerations  with  the  great  interests 
with  which  his  mind  was  constantly  occupied. 

He  might  have  placed  himself  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  had  been  his 
friend ; or  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  who  was  his 
father-in-law.  But  confiding  in  the  justice  of 
the  English  nation,  he  desired  no  other  protec- 
tion than  its  laws  afforded ; and  renouncing  pub- 
lic affairs,  he  sought  no  other  country  than  tliat 
which  was  governed  by  fixed  laws,  independent 
of  private  will. 

“ 2.  Had  the  Emperor  really  been  a prisoner 
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of  war,  the  rights  which  civilized  governments 
fx>ssess  over  such  a prisoner  are  limited  by  the 
law  of  nations,  and  terminate  with  the  wAr  it- 
self. 

“3.  If  the  English  government  considered 
the  Emperor,  though  arbitrarily,  as  a prisoner 
of  war,  the  rights  of  that  government  were  then 
limited  by  public  law,  or  else — as  there  existed 
no  cartel  between  the^wo  nations  during  the 
war — it  might  have  adopted  toward  him  the 
principles  of  savages,  who  put  their  prisoners 
to  death.  This  proceeding  would  have  been 
more  humane,  and  more  conformable  to  justice, 
than  that  of  sending  him  to  this  horrible  rock. 
Death,  inflicted  on  board  the  Bellerophon  in  the 
Plymouth  Roads,  would  have  been  a blessing 
compared  with  the  treatment  to  which  he  is 
now  subjected. 

“We  have  traveled  over  the  most  desolate 
countries  of  Europe,  but  none  is  to  be  compared 
to  this  barren  rock.  Deprived  of  every  thing 
that  can  render  life  supportable,  it  is  calculated 
only  to  renew  perpetually  the  anguish  of  death. 
The  first  principles  of  Christian  morality,  and 
that  great  duty  imposed  on  man  to  pursue  his 
fate,  whatever  it  may  be,  may  withhold  him 
from  terminating,  with  his  own  hand,  his  wretch- 
ed existence.  The  Emperor  regards  it  as  his 
glory  to  live  in  obedience  to  these  principles. 
But  if  the  British  Ministers  should  persist  in 
their  course  of  injustice  and  violence  toward 
him,  he  would  consider  it  a happiness  if  they 
would  put  him  to  death.” 

Dreary  days  lingered  away  at  the  Briars 
while  multitudes  of  laborers  were  busy  in  re- 
pairing and  enlarging  Longwood  for  the  Em- 
peror and  his  companions.  All  the  building 
materials  had  to  be  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  workmen  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  "rock. 
Notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Ad- 
miral the  work  advanced  very  slowly.  The 
Emperor,  by  his  resignation  to  his  dreadful  fate, 
his  cheerfulness,  and  his,  at  times,  joyous  com- 
panionship with  the  children,  had  won  the  affec- 
tion of  all  the  Balcombe  family. 

“ At  the  end  of  the  grapery,”  says  Mrs.  Abeel, 
“ was  an  arbor.  To  this  spot — which  was  so 
sheltered  as  to  be  cool  in  the  most  sultry  weather 
— Napoleon  was  much  attached.  He  would 
sometimes  convey  his  papers  there  as  early  ns 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  employ  him- 
self until  breakfast-time  in  writing,  and,  when 
tired  of  his  pen,  in  dictating  to  Las  Cases.  No 
one  was  ever  permitted  to  intrude  upon  him 
when  there.  From  this  prohibition  I,  however, 
was  exempt  at  the  Emperor’s  own  desire.  Even 
when  he  was  in  the  act  of  dictating  a sentence 
to  Las  Cases  he  would  answer  my  call,  4 Come 
and  unlock  the  garden  door;’  and  I was  always 
admitted  and  welcomed  with  a smile.” 

One  evening,  after  minutely  examining  a lit- 
tle traveling  cabinet  he  had  with  him,  he  pre- 
sented it  to  Las  Cases,  saying — 

“ I have  had  it  in  my  possession  a long  time. 
I made  use  of  it  on  the  morning  of  the  battle 
< f Austerlitz.  It  must  go  to  your  son  Eman- 
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uel.  When  he  is  thirty  or  forty  years  old  we 
shall  be  no  more.  This  will  but  enhance  the 
value  of  the  gift.  He  will  say,  when  he  shows 
it,  ‘The  Emperor  Napoleon  gave  this  to  my 
father  at  St.  Helena  !*  ” 

He  then  spoke  of  the  singular  developments 
he  found  upon  his  return  from  Elba — of  the  in- 
gratitude of  individuals  who  had  formerly  en- 
joyed his  favor.  Many  letters  from  these  in- 
dividuals to  the  friends  of  the  Bourbons  were 
placed  in  his  hands. 

“ My  first  impulse,”  said  Napoleon,  “ was  to 
withdraw  protection  from  these  persons,  and  to 
order  their  letters  to  be  printed..  A second 
thought  restrained  me.  We  are  so  volatile,  so 
inconstant,  so  easily  led  away,  that,  after  all,  I 
could  not  be  certain  that  those  very  people  had 
not  really  and  spontaneously  come  hack  to  my 
service.  In  that  case,  I should  have  been  pun- 
ishing them  at  the  very  time  when  they  were 
returning  to  their  duty.  I thought  it  better  to 
seem  to  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  I or- 
dered nil  their  letters  to  be  burned.” 

October  81.  The  Emperor  had  now  been  at 
Briars  a fortnight.  His  friends  had  made  his 
situation  a little  more  comfortable.  A tent  was 
spread,  which  prolonged  his  one  apartment. 

His  cook  took  up  his  abode  at  Briars;  so  that 
it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  transport  his  food, 
after  it  was  cooked,  a mile  and  a half.  Table- 
linen  and  a service  of  plate  was  taken  from  the 
trunks.  Still  the  hours  dragged  heavily.  The 
Emperor  spent  most  of  his  time  within  doors, 
with  his  books,  his  pen,  and  his  companions. 

He  retired  very  late  at  night.  Unless  he  did 
so  he  awoke  in  the  night,  and  then,  to  divert 
his  mind  from  sorrowful  reflections,  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  rise  and  read. 

Annoyances,  however,  were  strangely  multi- 
plied. Almost  even’  day  some  new  rule  of  gen- 
eral surveillance  was  adopted.  The  English 
authorities  seemed  to  be  tormented  with  an  in- 
sane dread  of  the  Emperor’s  escape  from  a rock 
more#  than  a thousand  miles  distant  frcr.i  any 
land;  while  sentinels,  by  day  and  by  night, 
paced  around  bis  frail  tent,  and  ships  of  war 
cruised  along  the  shores.  The  grandeur  of 
Napoleon  was  never  more  conspicuous  than  in 
the  vigilance  with  wiiich  he  was  guarded  by  his 
foes.  All  the  monarchies  of  Europe  stood  in 
dread  of  one  single  captive.  They  knew  full 
well  that  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed  people  in 
all  lands  would  beat  with  tumultuous  joy  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice.  Every  movement  of  the 
Emperor  was  watched.  A telegraph  signal  was 
established  wiiich  reported  in  town  every  thing 
wiiich  occurred  at  the  Briars.  The  French 
gentlemen  could  not  communicate  with  Napo- 
leon in  his  room  without  being  accompanied 
by  an  English  sergeant.  This  state  of  things 
led  the  Emperor  to  request  Las  Gases  to  direct 
a note  to  Admiral  Cockbum,  remonstrating 
against  measures  so  harassing  and  so  useless. 

General  Bertrand  was  commissioned  to  convey 
the  remonstrance  to  the  Admiral. 

But  General  Bertrand,  apprehensive  that  the 
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note  would  but  cause  irritation,  and  provoke 
more  severe  treatment,  ventured  not  to  fulfill 
his  mission.  At  last  the  Emperor  learned,  to 
his  surprise,  that  the  note  had  not  been  deliv- 
ered. He  was  much  displeased,  and  said  to 
the  Grand  Marshal. 

“Your  not  delivering  the  note,  if  you  were 
dissatisfied  with  its  tenor,  or  if  you  regarded  it 
as  dictated  by  an  impulse  of  anger,  was  a proof 
of  your  devotion  to  my  interests.  But  this 
should  only  have  been  a delay  of  some  hours. 
After  this  delay  you  ought  to  have  spoken  to 
me  on  the  subject.  You  well  know  that  I 
should  have  listened  to  you  with  attention,  and 
should  have  agreed  with  your  opinions,  if  you 
had  proved  to  me  that  you  were  in  the  right. 
But  to  delay  a fortnight  without  telling  me  that 
you  had  not  executed  the  mission  with  which 
I charged  you,  is  inexplicable.  What  have  you 
to  reply  ?” 

The  Grand  Marshal  only  answered  that  he 
thought  that  he  had  done  well  in  not  delivering 
the  note,  which  he  disliked  both  as  to  its  inten- 
tion and  its  expression. 

“Perhaps  you  are  right,  Bertrand,”  said  Na- 
poleon. And  then,  after  a few  moments  of  pro- 
found thought,  he  added,  “Yes,  Bertrand,  you 
are  right.  Let  my  friends  here  complain ; but  my 
dignity  and  my  character  require  of  me  silence.” 

General  Bertrand  then,  in  his  own  name,  ad- 
dressed a letter  to  Admiral  Cockburn,  recapitu- 
lating their  grievances.  In  conclusion,  he  said — 

“ It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  authori- 
ties would  so  conduct  themselves  toward  the 
Emperor,  as  to  banish  from  his  mind  all  recol- 
lection of  the  painful  position  in  which  he  is 
placed.  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  such 
as  barbarians  even  would  be  touched  by,  and 
hare  consideration  for.  It  can  not  be  feared 
that  any  escape  can  be  effected  from  this  rock, 
almost  every  where  inaccessible.  Why  can  they 
not,  if  it  be  deemed  necessary,'  increase  the 
guard  on  the  coast,  and  allow  us  to  ramble  over 
Hie  island  without  restraint?  It  were  also  much 
to  be  wished  that  we  might  be  lodged  near  the 
Emperor  to  bear  him  company.” 

The  Admiral  condescended  to  degrade  him- 
self by  heaping  insults  upon  misfortune  and  help- 
lessness. He  returned  an  answer  containing  the 
following  expressions : 

“ Northumberland , St.  Helena  Roads,  Nov.  6, 1815. 

“ Sir — I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  yesterday’s  date,  by  which 
you  oblige  me  officially  to  explain  to  you,  that  I 
have  no  cognizance  of  any  Emperor  being  actu- 
ally upon  this  island,  or  of  any  person  possessing 
such  dignity  having  come  hither  with  me  in  the 
Northumberland.  I do  myself  also  the  honor  of 
stating  to  you,  in  reply  to  a part  of  your  note, 
that  it  is  incompatible  with  my  instructions  to 
permit  of  your  passing  beyond  the  established 
line  of  sentries  without  your  being  accompanied 
by  an  English  officer.” 

It, was  surely  insult  enough  for  the  English  to 
refuse  to  address  Napoleon  by  his  imperial  title, 
thus  stigmatizing  him  as  an  usurper.  But  to  in- 
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sist  that  the  Emperor's  personal  friends  and  sub- 
jects, who  for  many  years  had  recognized  him 
as  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  Christendom, 
should  insult  him  in  a similar  way,  and  thus 
condemn  themselves  as  the  accomplices  of  an 
usurper,  was  a refinement  of  .barbarity  hardly  to 
be  expected  from  civilized  men.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  refute  the  arguments  used  by  the  Emperor 
in  defense  of  the  imperial  title.  He  had  been 
constituted  Emperor  of  France  by  a solemn  act 
of  coronation,  and  with  the  enthusiastic  approval 
of  the  French  people.  It  was  as  puerile  in  the 
English  Ministry  to  attempt  to  ignore  this  title 
as  it  would  be  to  speak  of  General  Augustus 
Caesar,  or  Colonel  Charlemagne.  The  world  has 
crushed  the  ignoble  attempt  in  scorn.  Wrho  now 
thinks  of  calling  the  Emperor  Napoleon  General 
Bonaparte  t And  yet  Sir  George  Cockburn  car- 
ried this  childish  affectation  so  far  as  to  pretend, 
in  his  official  papers  to  the  English  Ministry,  to 
doubt  who  could  be  meant  by  the  Emperor  at  St. 
Helena.  He  wTOte  to  Earl  Bathurst : x 

“ I beg  permission  to  remark  to  your  Lord- 
ship,  upon  this  -curious  note,  that  although  the 
tenor  of  it  prevented  my  entering  at  all  into  the 
merits  of  M.  de  Bertrand’s  statement,  yet  Gen- 
eral Bonaparte,  if  by  the  term  4 Emperor ■*  he  meant 
to  designate  that  person,  inhabits  his  present  tem- 
porary residence  wholly  and  solely  in  compliance 
with  his  own  urgent  and  pointed  request. 

“ I will  only  detain  your  Lordship,  however, 
while  I add,  that  since  my  arrival  in  this  island 
I have  not  ceased  in  my  endeavors  to  render 
these  people  as  comfortable  as  their  situations  and 
the  existing  circnmstances  would  admit  of.”  * 

Captain  Poppleton  was  placed  as  a spy  and  a 
guard  in  constant  attendance  upon  the  Emperor. 

His  instructions  contained  the  following  direc- 
tions : 

“ The  officer  charged  with  this  duty  is  not  to 
absent  himself  from  the  premises  where  General 
Bonaparte  maybe  staying  more  than  two  hours  at 
a time.  He  is  to  endeavor  to  prevent  the  slaves 
upon  the  island  from  approaching  General  Bona- 
parte, so  as  to  render  their  being  talked  to  by  him 
likely.  Whenever  the  General  rides  or  walks 
beyond  the  boundaries  where  the  sentries  are 
placed,  he  is  to  Ivc  invariably  attended  by  the  of- 

* That  Napoleon  was  contending  for  an  important  prin- 
ciple, and  that  he  was  not  influenced  by  puerile  vanity  in 
claiming  the  title  of  Emperor,  is  proved  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, by  his  readiness  to  assume  an  incognito , and 
take  the  name  of  General  Duroc,  or  Colonel  Metidon.  But 
to  ibis  the  English  ministry  would  not  con  ent.  E~en  the 
editor  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe’s  Narrative  y renounces  tb  - 
course  of  the  English  Ministry  upon  this  subject  entirely 
unjustifiable.  He  says : 

“ It  is,  I think,  difficult  to  relhte  the  arguments  used  by 
Napoleon  in  fhvor  of  his  right  to  be  styled  Emperor.  We. 
indeed,  had  not  recognized  that  title.  But  he  was  not  the 
less  Emperor  of  France.  But  there  would  have  been  no 
difficulty  in  calling  him  ex-Empcror,  which  would  suffi- 
ciently have  expressed  the  history  of  the  past  and  the  flirt 
of  the  present.  Or  the  English  Ministry  might  have 
promptly  acceded  to  his  own  expressed  wish  to  assume  an 
incognito,  and  take  the  name  of  Baron  Duroc  or  Colonel 
Meudon,  which  he  himself  more  than  once  proposed ; but 
Lord  Bathurst,  as  it  will  be  seen,  threw  cold  water  on  the 
suggestion,  when  it  was  communicated  to  him  by  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe.”— Journal  of  Sir  Hudson  Lrmt , vol.  L p.  47. 
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ficesr.  , Should  The  General,  daring  such  rifle?  nr 
walk*,  approach  the  cbaat,  the  oftker  ^requested 
to  turn  him  iff  wma  or  her  direction,  He  i*  like* 
wiae  ta  he  partk-rtisr  in  ,th«  Admiral 

wtrencTerJi'fe; otervps  nay  mtiw- 

merits'  among '-my  of  th#>  niid  h 

always  to  keep  a dragon  in  uUtiidmiec,  teariv 
Vo  send  off  At  a moment  s wrarning.  He  is  to 
lake  ware  that  the  General  and  nil  hi*  attends 
mits,.  after  they  are  ^tiiblie*hed  at  Lqnpvoodf  nre. 
within  the  fumdc  at  nine  oVlopk, 

AtenW^r  £t  The  Emperor  was  fatigued  anti 
ihdhvpoA^h  Las  Oa*e$  suj^rested  n Tide  on 
fopr»&$ek,  Napolerm  ^plie<h  s'  j ; 

f<  1 eon  trover  roeondte  mysoir  U>  the  ides  of 
having  an  English  officer  tonsraptiy  at  ray 
I decidedly  're-n .ounce,  riding  on  smh  conditions. 
Every  fclujig  in  life  twist  he  -red aged  to  catailu.- 
Uon.  If  tJuix&Xiitwn  Arising  from  the  Might  of 
my  jailer  he  greater  than  the  advantage  t am 
derive  from  riding,  h i*\  of  ro  turn  advisable  to 
repQopve dhe  recreation  -'lUtogpiber/*,:  /. 

fkov<vifniryi.  Xm  £>»$*#*..  alarmad  at  th^&jee- 
rior.  of  th»>  Etuferoc  bud  bG  declhb rig  huHltlt, 
from  wantbf  ^tercGc*  ^q$rv4>  with 
(iressiou  rtf  tvapv <:(  and  1»«d Uete*,  ot  fluj  othcftr 
appointed  as  gmtrd^  ifitiv£p£  Ofcc&M,rjr  him 
literally  to  obey  his  inssriiethi?:*  should  the  Em- 
f^rctr  merely  take  a ride 
rertiag  to  the  repugnance  the  Emperor  must 
feel  in  being  every  moment  reminded  that*  he 
we*  & pn$onet\  ^ \ / V ’*  ..'  > ; , 

The  sympathies  of  the  officer  weca  mom!f  dmi 
lie  generoualy  replied.  “My  instruction*  are?  to 
follow  General  Bonaparte.  lint  I will  take  upon 


in  the  gtflund*  abound  tWhms«e,n 
Las  ih&  sourer- 

sAtioh  t*i  the  iljiiipnmr:  Ht>  repBfcd*  -*  .-ft-  its  tto$ 
* onfommble  cmh  uiy  rautsv  of  duty  to  enjoy  nn 


advantage  which  may  be  ihe  means  of  eompxo- 

’/  /• 

Th e Em  pc tor- judged  with  his  .accustomed 
wisdom  to  well  os  uofgnauimitvr  For  Sam  the 
officer  tfrilrie  ^ hasty ning  to  Los 
fjeehtrauoii  that  AdniiVai  Codibiu-o .:'Wd 
tively ■■:prt>!nhi£wf  him  from  granting  the  eap- 
uve  smeU  an  indnjgence.  A&  das  was  them- 
tiohed  to  the  Emperor,  lm  did  nid  nppehr  at  all 
iiirpmed,  but  qniotiy  remarked  thas  the  bf>ne* 
Tnigjit  a&  well  be  returned*  as  they  should  hare 
no  uae  for  them.  Lias  Oases,  exasperated  by 
su/:h  ernelty  on  the  part  of  the  Admiral,  said 
with  warmth*  •*!  will  go  inraiedifdely  and  order 
thetri  to  lie  returned  hr  the  Adhitpii? 

tb^  Empcrut  .calmly,  ■'**.  You  are 
W ddCid'  tdnviKrt-.  It  mtdy  irajipen^  rimt  any 
thing  w wall  under  igoh  eirenmsiauees,  ft 
aa  klway  b'  liaai  to  let  the  night  jraas  over  aflex  the 
offense  of  the  day,’1 

AwtMjffrt/w'ift.  The  Emperor,  with  Las  Cases* 
look,  quite  a long  milk.  Hetummg  hu Mr*. 
Balpoin))^,  ft^companied  by  Jte*  Stuart,  n lady 
who  was  nn  l.mr  Voyage  po  Engbrnd  fkjjrh  Bom* 
bay,  While  conversing  Avtth  them  some  slaves, 
with  heavy  hardens  oh  tJ  mir'shi  m I cl  et*s,  eatne  tdjjfr 
ing  up  tlie  narrow  path.  M rs-  Bakprahc.  in 
& m j&tgrr  tone*  (frdered  tbehi  to  keep  hack. 
jBtit  the  Kutperor,  making  vxjipm  for  the  slaves, 
turned  to  Mi*.  Balcmnhe,  and  wd  raildlr, 

* itepwt  the  burden,  madum/V 
Mrs*.  Strain,  who  had  been  taught  to  regard 
Napoleon  osa  nr  ouster,  was  inex|nt^siWy  firauxed 
’by iliis  togcUing  incident.  In  a low  tnn^  of  vofec 
sire  ext  lain ed  to  her  friend,  4 ; What  u yommv 
uun&ef  and  what  a character ! Hb:w  dilfercTit  from 
what  1 hnd  k3ou  led  to  «k^ect  j-‘* 

NoMHiher  l$>  Tfe^Wc  at  Briars  was,  very  reg- 
ii4W'.-  EvciV  day  tiie  Em^roi  dictated  Ivas 
.Cases.  Between  thri^  -ra4  fiiut  o^oqk  Ste  de* 
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scended  to  the  garden,  and,  walking  up  and 
down,  dictated  again  to  one  of  the  gentlemen 
who  came  from  the  town  for  that  purpose,  and 
who  wrote  in  the  little  arbor  which  is  seen  on  the 
left  in  the  preceding  view  of  the  Briars.  At 
half-past  five  he  left  the  garden,  and  continued 
his  walk  in  the  path  which  passed  through  the 
lawn  in  front  of  Mr.  Balcombe’s  house.  In  con- 
versation with  friends  he  enjoyed  this  social  prom- 
enade until  dinner  was  announced. 

After  dinner  he  returned  to  the  garden,  where 
he  had  his  coffee  brought  to  him.  He  occasion- 
ally made  a friendly  call  npon  Mr.  Balcombe’s 
family,  to  whom  he  l>ecame  much  attached.  He 
then  continued  his  walk  and  conversation  in  the 
garden.  When  the  evenings  were  serene,  and 
illuminated  by  the  moon,  these  conversations 
were  continued  until  late  in  the  night. 

“The  Emperor,”  says  Las  Cases,  “was  never 
more  talkative,  nor  seemed  more  perfectly  to  for- 
get his  cares,  than  during  these  moonlight  walks. 
In  the  familiarity  of  the  conversations  which  I 
thus  enjoyed  with  him,  he  took  pleasure  in  re- 
lating anecdotes  of  his  boyhood,  in  describing  the 
sentiments  and  illusions  which  diffused  a charm 
over  the  early  years  of  his  youth,  and  in  detail- 
ing the  circumstances  of  his  private  life,  since 
he  played  so  distinguished  a part  on  the  great 
theatre  of  the  world.” 

“ I had  intended,”  said  the  Emperor  one  even- 
ing, “ in  order  to  secure  the  suitable  education 
of  the  King  of  Rome,  the  establishment  of  the 
‘ Institute  of  Afeudon, .*  There  I proposed  to  as- 
semble the  princes  of  the  Imperial  house,  par- 
ticularly the  sons  of  those  branches  of  the  fam- 
ily who  had  been  raised  to  foreign  thrones.  In 
this  Institution  I intended  that  the  princes  should 
receive  the  attentions  of  private  tuition,  com- 
bined with  the  advantages  of  public  education. 
These  children,  who  were  destined  to  occupy 
different  thrones,  and  to  govern  different  nations, 
would  thus  have  acquired  conformity  of  princi- 
ples, manners,  and  ideas.  The  better  to  facili- 
tate the  amalgamation  and  uniformity  of  the 
federative  parts  of  the  empire,  each  prince  was 
to  bring  with  him,  from  his  own  country,  ten  or 
twelve  youths  of  about  his  own  age,  the  sons  of 
the  first  families  in  the  state.  What  an  influ- 
ence would  they  not  have  exercised  on  their  re- 
turn home ! I doubted  not  but  that  the  princes 
of  other  dynasties,  unconnected  w ith  my  family, 
would  soon  have  solicited,  as  a great  favor,  per- 
mission to  place  their  sons  in  the  Institute  of 
Meudon.  What  advantages  would  thence  have 
arisen  to  the  nations  composing  the  European 
association!  All  these  young  princes  would 
have  been  brought  together  early  enough  to  be 
united  in  the  tender  and  powerful  bonds  of  youth- 
ful friendship.  And  they  would  at  the  same 
time  have  been  separated  early  enough  to  ob- 
viate the  fatal  effects  of  rising  passions,  the  ardor 
of  partiality,  the  ambition  of  success,  the  jeal- 
ousy of  love.” 

November  14.  “ The  coffee,”  writes  Las  Cases, 

“ that  was  served  at  our  breakfast  this  morning 
wag  better  than  usual.  It  might  even  have  been 
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called  good.  The  Emperor  expressed  himself 
pleased  with  it.  Some  moments  after  he  ob- 
served, placing  his  hand  on  his  stomach,  that  he 
felt  the  benefit  of  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
express  what  were  my  feelings  on  hearing  this 
simple  remark.  The  Emperor  by  thus,  con- 
trary to  his  custom,  appreciating  so  trivial  an 
enjoyment,  unconsciously  proved  to  me  the  effect 
of  all  the  privations  he  had  suffered,  but  of  wdiich 
he  never  complained.” 

November  1(5.  The  Emperor  conversed  with 
much  freedom  respecting  the  individuals  con- 
nected with  him  in  the  great  events  of  his  ca- 
reer. This  induced  Las  Cases  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing record : 

“ He  invariably  speaks  with  perfect  coolness, 
without  passion,  without  prejudice,  and  without 
resentment,  of  the  events  and  the  persons  con- 
nected with  his  life.  He  speaks  of  his  past  his- 
tory' as  if  it  had  occurred  three  centuries  ago. 

In  his  recitals  and  his  observations  he  speaks 
the  language  of  past  ages.  He  is  like  a spirit 
conversing  in  the  Elysian  fields.  His  conversa- 
tions are  true  dialogues  of  the  dead.  He  speaks 
of  himself  as  of  a third  person ; noticing  the 
Emperor’s  actions,  pointing  out  the  faults  with 
which  history  may  reproach  him,  and  analyzing 
I the  reasons  and  motives  which  might  be  alleged 
in  his  justification.” 

“In  viewing  the  complicated  circumstances 
of  his  fall,  he  looks  upon  thingB  so  much  in  a 
mass,  and  from  so  high  a point,  that  individuals 
escape  his  notice.  He  never  evinces  the  least 
symptoms  of  virulence  tow  ard  those  of  whom  it 
might  be  supposed  he  has  the  greatest  reason  to 
complain.  His  strongest  mark  of  reprobation — 
and  I have  had  frequent  occasions  to  notice  it — 
is  to  preserve  silence  with  respect  to  them  when- 
ever they  are  ynentioned  in  his  presence.” 

November  19.  All  the  French  party  were  in- 
vited to  dine  with  the  Emperor.  He  appeared 
in  cheerful  spirits,  and  after  dinner  said,  “ Gen- 
tlemen, will  you  have  a comedy,  an  opera,  or  a 
tragedy  ?”  They  decided  in  favor  of  a comedy. 

The  Emperor  then  took  Moliere’s  Avare,  and 
read  to  them  for  some  time.  After  the  party 
had  withdrawn,  the  Emperor  retired  to  the  gar-  . 
den  for  a solitary  walk. 

November  25.  The  Emperor  had  been  for  sev- 
eral days  quite  unwell,  and,  worn  down  by  the 
dreadful  monotony  of  his  imprisonment,  appear- 
ed quite  dejected.  Las  Cases  found  him  this 
morning  seated  upon  a sofa,  surrounded  by  a 
pile  of  books  which  he  had  been  listlessly  reading. 

“ Contrary'  to  the  general  opinion,”  says  Las 
Cases,  “ the  Emperor  is  far  from  possessing  a 
strong  constitution.  He  is  constantly'  laboring 
under  the  effects  of  cold.  His  body  is  subject 
to  the  influence  of  the  slightest  accidents.  The 
smell  of  paint  is  sufficient  to  make  him  ill. 
Certain  dishes,  or  the  slightest  damp  immedi- 
ately takes  a severe  effect  upon  him.  His  body 
is  far  from  being  a body  of  iron.  All  his  strength 
is  in  his  mind. 

“ His  prodigious  exertions  abroad,  and  his  in- 
cessant labors  at  home  are  known  to  every  one. 
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No  sovereign  ever  underwent  so  inudi  bodily 
1 bare  known  the  Emperor  ter  fc  eo- 


. . | ■ 

gagSd  in  business  \u  the  Council  of  State,  tor 
eight  nr  nine  h*nm  aneee^fV^t-,  and  afterward 
ri<&  with  id*  idea*  clear  as  \vhon  he  sat  down. 
I liayo  seen  him,  at  $t.  H&fenti.  peruse  book* 
t\>r  ten  nr  twelve  hoars  in  siur^ji-.n,  nti  the 
irnwt  abstruse  snbjert^  withom  u\  {he 

leiisf  fmOrmL  Ho  lues  sniha »*d . tnnmoed,  the 
•<iT.’in?si  >hork?-j  that  r-vr  U»mi  cVjrerie »!<•*:«,  Bat 
prod1^*i«e  toxe*tioh>;  a H*  made  only*  us' it. 
In  despite  t>f  bn?  physical  ptfwwa*  #r}ileh 
never  appear  Jesi  ttfo'£(»tjbic  rinm  uLeti  Ins  rnixid 
h {«  Fuji  netivin. 

si  The  Emperor  eat 6 generally  very  little.  lie 
often  that  a man  navy  him  hitrxstdf  bv  out  - 
big  tAn  Vnntdt-  Imt  never  Ity  earing  too  liulc.  He 
will  rmpiih  ft  w-meM wymy  liours  without  eat  - 
tug,  only  t«‘  get 'an  •appetite  for  tire  ensuing day. 
But  if  h to  ete  little,  be  'iftity-.  Jfcewf,  A 

Mi»krie  <dua>  <;f  wine  U SHtbrierit  to'  restore  his 

« rtifyitb  and  to  prbdime  ^iunwfnhW^  nf  flints*, 
tie  sleeps  eery  little  and  very  irregidariV,jreu- 


rni  rV.-«  < \thx%1 
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little  hat  to  talk  with  him.  They  were  fellow- 
captives.  Toby  always  called  the  Emperor  the 
44  Good  Gentleman.” 

“Poor  Toby,”  said  the  Emperor  one  day, 
44  has  l>een  torn  from  his  family,  from  his  native 
land,  and  sold  to  slavery.  Could  any  thing  be 
more  miserable  to  himself  or  more  criminal  in 
others  ? If  this  crime  be  the  act  of  the  English 
captain  alone,  he  is  doubtless  one  of  the  vilest 
of  men.  But  if  it  be  that  of  the  whole  of  the 
crew,  it  may  have  been  committed  by  men  per- 
haps not  so  base  as  might  be  imagined.  Vice 
is  always  individual,  scarcely  ever  collective. 

44  What,  after  all,  is  this  poor  human  machine  ? 
Had  Toby  been  a Brutus,  he  would  have  put 
himself  to  death ; if  an  A£sop,  he  would  now, 
perhaps,  have  been  the  Governor’s  adviser;  if 
an  ardent  an  l zealous  Christian,  he  would  have 
borne  his  chains  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  blessed 
them.  As  for  poor  Toby,  he  endures  his  mis- 
fortunes very  quietly.  He  stoops  to  his  w*ork, 
and  spends  his  days  in  innocent  tranquillity.” 

For  a moment  the  Emperor  remained  in  si- 
lence, calmly  contemplating  the  humble  slave, 
and  then  said,  as  he  turned  and  walked  away, 

44  Certainly  there  is  a wide  step  from  poor 
Toby  to  a King  Richard.  And  yet  the  crime  is 
not  the  less  atrocious.  -For  this  man,  after  all, 
had  his  family,  his  happiness,  and  his  liberty. 
It  was  a horrible  act  of  cruelty  to  bring  him  hfere 
to  languish  in  the  fetters  of slavery.” 

Then,  turning  to  Las  Cases,  and  looking  mild- 
ly upon  him,  he  said, 

44  But  I read  in  your  eyes  that  you  think  he 
is  nos  the  only  example  of  the  sort  at  St.  Hel- 
ena. My  dear  Las  Cases,  there  is  not  the  least 
resemblance  here.  If  the  outrage  is  of  a higher 
class,  the  victims  also  present  very  different  re- 
sources. We  have  not  been  exposed  to  corpo- 
real sufferings ; or,  if  that  had  been  attempted, 
we  have  souls  to  disappoint  our  tyrants.  Our 
situation  in  ay  even  have  its  charms.  The  eyes 
of  the  universe  are  fixed  upon  ns.  We  are  mar- 
tyrs in  an  immortal  cause.  Millions  of  human 
beings  are  weeping  for  ns.  Our  country  sighs, 
and  glory  mourns  our  fate.  The  prayers  of  na- 
tions are  for  us. 

44  Besides,  if  I considered  only  myself,  perhaps 
I should  have  reason  to  rejoice.  Misfortunes 
are  not  without  their  heroism  and  their  glory. 
Adversity  was  wanting  to  my  career.  Had  I 
died  on  the  throne,  enveloped  in  the  dense  at- 
mosphere of  power,  I should  to  many  have  re- 
mained a problem.  Now*  misfortune  will  enable 
all  to  judge  me  without  disguise.” 

The  Emperor  subsequently  made  efforts  to 
purchase  the  freedom  of  Tobv,  and  to  restore 
him  to  his  native  country.  He  commissioned 
Dr.  O’Meara  to  arrange  the  affair  with  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe,  w ho  was  then  in  command.  In  reply 
to  these  overtures,  Dr.  O’Meara  records  Sir 
Hudson  to  have  said, 

44  You  know*  not  the  importance  of  what  you 
ask.  General  Qonaparte  wishes  to  obtain  the 
gratitude^  of  the  negroes  in  the  island*  He 
wishejTto  0 tlQ  smue  as  in  St  Domingoi  I 


would  not  do  what  you  ask  for  any  thing  in  the 
world.” 

Napoleon  was  disappointed  and  surprised  at 
this  refusal ; and  the  poor  slave  w*as  necessarily 
left  to  die  in  bondage. 


THE  ALLIGATOR. 

THE  mysterious  mementoes  which  mark  tlw 
eras  of  the  earth’s  formation  would  have 
remained  for  ever  unknown,  had  not  the  geolo- 
gist grubbed  away  among  their  burving-plaees, 
and  exposed,  as  it  were,  the  ghosts  of  departed 
ages  to  the  gaze  of  the  curious,  as  well  as  to 
the  more  solemn  seekers  after  truth.  By  tho 
industry  of  these  delvers  into  the  true  profound, 
a good  idea  is  obtained  of  the  earth  before  the 
completing  creation— -of  the  time  when  it  was 
just  emerging  from  the  “without  form  and 
void.”  Then,  our  planet  was  comj>osed  of  dis- 
solving soil,  and  profuse  and  almost  inconceiv- 
able vegetation  of  reeds  and  grasses — all  was 
soft  and  sappy,  for  the  ripening  rays  of  the  sun 
had  not  yet  fully  obtained  their  power.  It  was 
at  this  era  that  the  gigantic  saurian,  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  live  on  land  or  in  the  water,  armed 
with  huge  jaw  s and  claws,  rooted  and  burrowed 
and  turned  up  the  conglomerating  materials  of 
incipient  continents,  and  thus  wrought  the  sur- 
face of  the  w'orld  into  consistency ; and  having 
completed  the  allottee^  task,  died,  leaving  Her- 
culean remains  that  affright  the  imagination. 

The  alligator,  crawling  among  the  swamps  and 
lagoons,  is  all  that  living,  is  left  to  us  eminently 
characteristic  of  these  primeval  times. 

The  sight  of  the  alligator,  therefore,  suggests 
reflections  that  imperceptibly  carry  the  mind 
back  to  antediluvian  eras ; his  home  is  in  the 
dark  places;  he  lives  and  thrives  only  among 
miasmas  of  decaying  tropical  vegetation,  where 
the  foot  of  man  finds  no  resting-place,  and 
where  no  life  is  harmonious  but  the  amphibic. 

There  is  the  saurian  of  our  day,  encased  in  a 
coat-of-mail,  awkward  and  incomprehensible ; a 
snakish,  fishy  reptile,  puzzling  alike  anatomist 
and  philosopher. 

Familiar  as  we  had  always  supposed  ourselves 
to  be  with  the  habits  and  apj>earance  of  the  al- 
ligator, it  was  not  until  years  ago,  when  we  sat 
► down  to  give  a minute  description,  that  we  were 
aware  how  absorbing  may  be  the  impression  of 
a hideous  object  upon  the  mind,  and  yet  how- 
indistinct  our  knowledge  of  details.  Hardly 
a 44  swamper”  in  the  Southw*est  but  feels  able 
to  give  a clear  idea  of  the  alligator;  few  gen- 
tlemen sportsmen,  who,  year  after  year,  amuse 
themselves  with  shooting  the  reptile,  but  feci 
some  confidence;  yet  we  have  the  written  expe- 
rience before  us  of  one  w ho  has  slain  his  44  thou- 
sands,” w ho  frankly  acknowledges,’ when  brought 
upon  the  stand,  that  he  really  knows  very  little 
about  “the  critter,”  and  has  no  positive  idea 
even  of  the  greatest  length  the  old  patriarchs 
obtain  in  their  favorite  homes  among  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Low-er  Mississippi. 

Shakspeare — who  seems  to  have  known  every 
thing  by  inspiration — in  his  tragedy  !of  Antony 
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THE  TttOCHILC#  ENTEHING  THE  CROCODILE'S  MOPTH. 


of  firmness  in  the  scaly  exterior,  which  gives  an 
additional  repulsiveness.  We  hare  carefully 
examined  some  of  the  bodies  of  the  “ sacred 
crocodiles1'  that  have  been  exhumed  from  among 
the  burying- pi  aces  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
which  afforded  us  curious  thoughts  when  we 
recalled  the  time  of  their  livings  and  their  ele- 
n At i oil  by  a strange  people  into  the  place  »>f  pro- 
tecting deities;  yet,  while  we  looked,  they  faded 
into  the  very  familiar  carcasses  we  have  so  often 
seen,  stiffened  by  the  rifle  of  the  unerring  hind- 
er. upon  the  hanks  of  Red  River,  or  decaying 
ift  the  solitary*  swamps  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Orleans.* 

Among  a portion  of  the  people  of  Egypt  of 
die  earliest  times,  the  crocodile  undoubtedly 
represented  their  greatest  divinity  ; many  cities, 
or  pcrhBjw  more  properly  speaking,  collections 
of  vast  temples  were  built  in  its  honor,  and  its 
priests,  of  aril  others,  were  most  presumptuous, 
Ezekiel  the  prophet  poured  forth,  in  burning 
Language,  his  denunciations  upon  the  worship- 
er* “of  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst 
of  Pharaolfs  rivers,  which  hath  said,  My  river 
ri  mine  own,  and  l have  made  it  for  myself,” 
Ajid,”  lie  continues,  “I  will  put  liooks  in  thy 
jaws;  I have  given  thee  for  meat  to  the  beasts 
of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air;”  thua 
using,  in  the  moment  of  his  inspiration,  the 
crocodile  ua  the  very  personification  of  Egypt 
itself, 

Herodotus — the  most  agreeable  of  ail  histo- 


rians— was  the  first  profane  writer  who  particu- 
larly noticed  the  crocodile;  whil$  journeying 
through  the  land  of  the  Pharaoh*,  and  “pros- 
peering”  along  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Nile,  the 
reptile  naturally  attracted  his  attention.  To 
his  description* — written  more  than  twenty  cen- 
turies ago — is  the  world  even  now  indebted  for 
all  of  its  most  popular  traditions.  Some  thing* 
he  wrote  of  the  crocodile  were  for  centuries 
deemed  fabulous;  but  modem  investigation  has 
proved  his  truthfulness.  He  waw  evidently  an 
acute  observer,  mid  mingled  his  own  ohsen  a- 
tions  with  ideas  he  obtained  from  those  about 
bun ; and  adopted,  as  was  quite  natural,  many 
things  as  facts  which  were  but  the  gossip  of  the 
“Hat -boatmen”  of  that  early  day. 

Nothing  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  however, 
has  been  the  subject  of  more  discussion  than 
his  story  of  the  tnjvMlus  entering  the  crocodile’* 
mouth  as  it  sleeps  on  the  sand-banks,  and  re 
lieving  it  of  the  leeches  in  its  throat  Sir  J. 
Gardner  Wilkinson  says  that  “ this  story  would 
be  remarkable,  if  it  were  true  that  any  leeches 
existed  in  the  Nile  ;n  and  then  adds,  that  a the 
story*  may  have  originated  in  the  habits  of  a 
small  running  bird,  or  dottrel,  so  common  there; 
which,  by  its  shrill  cry  ou  the  approach  of  nmu. 
warns  the  crocodile  (quite  unintentionally)  of 
its  danger;  and  its  proximity  is  cosily  explained 
bv  its  seeking  the  files  and  other  insects  that 
are  attracted  to  the  sleeping  beast.”  GeoflVor 
rifti nt- Hilaire — the  celebrated  anatomist,  ami 
one  of  the  suvavts  who  accompanied  Napoleon 
into  Egypt— confirms  the  story  of  the  trochilus : 
nml  it  would  seem  that  the  Greek,  word  trans- 
lated kwh?s  signifies  only  sucking  insects,  or 
gnat*, which  line  the  whole  interior  surface  of 
rite  crocodile's  palate,  and  cause  the  ordinary 
yellow  to  disappear  u nder  a coat  of  blackish - 
brown.  The  little  bird  thing  from  hank  to 
hunk,  and  continually  employed  in  seeking  food, 
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* Among  the  Rneu-nus,  Herodotus  wrote  about  the  croc- 
odile*, ami  be  waa  authority  for  more  than  two  thousand 

v'-iTs.  Napoleon'*  expedition  to  Egypt  did  much  to  make 
famthar  it*  natural  history.  In  I#46,  Dr  Ben  net  I)o\vl*r, 
one  of  ike  mo’a  lo-itmtnous  and  learned  natuniliatsuniie 
day,  resident  of  New  Orman*.  published  an  esnay  on  the 
allunitor,  willi  a “microscopical  addendum"'  rclatm*  to 
the  alligator**  untie*  nnd  akin.  Ttnti  ‘‘contribution*'  to 
natural  Uwpirv  *yive»  a oerfm  idea,  and  for  the  tim  time, 
of  the  afcatoiiiv^  i t'ltf  irk^de 
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verify  the  report,  and  likewise  to  procure  speci- 
mens ; but  there  was  no  montaria — as  canoes 
hollowed  out  of  a single  trunk  of  a tree  are 
called — and  I was  told  I might  probably  borrow 
one  at  a sitio  a little  higher  up.  I accordingly 
proceeded  to  this  sitio,  and  found  there  an  old 
man  and  his  three  sons,  men  of  middle  age, 
with  their  children.  Two  of  the  sons  had  just 
come  in  from  a distant  fishing  expedition,  the 
third  had  his  arm  in  a sling ; and  on  inquiring 
the  cause,  I learned  that,  seven  weeks  ago,  he 
and  his  father  had  been  fishing  in  the  very  lake 
I wished  to  visit,  and  w ere  embarked  in  a small 
montaria  which  remains  constantly  in  the  lake, 
the  outlet  of  which  is  dried  up  in  summer. 
They  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and 
were  looking  out  for  fish  with  their  bowrs  and 
arrows,  when,  unseen  by  them,  a large  jacare 
came  under  the  montaria,  gave  it  a jerk  w hich 
sent  them  both  into  the  water,  and,  seizing  the 
son  by  the  shoulder  of  the  right  arm,  dived  with 
him  at  once  to  the  bottom,  the  lake  being  about 
four  fathoms  deep.  In  this  position  of  fearful 
peril,  he  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
thrust  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  into  the  mon- 
ster’s eyes,  and  after  rolling  over  three  or  four 
times,  the  jacare  let  go  his  hold,  and  the  poor 
fellow  rose  to  the  surface,  though  mangled, 
bleeding,  and  helpless.  His  father  immediately 
swam  to  his  assistance,  and  providentially  the 
two  reached  the  shore  without  being  again  at- 
tacked. I w as  shown  the  wounds : every  tooth 
had  told ; and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  this 
one  terrible  gripe,  when  I state  that  the  w ounds 
iuflicted  by  it  extended  from  the  elbow  to  the 
shoulder,  and  downward  as  far  as  the  hip.  All 
w'ere  now  healed  except  one  very  bad  one  in 
the  armpit,  where  one  sinew  at  least  was  com- 
pletely severed.  Even  this  seemed  to  me  in  a 
fair  way  to  heal  soon ; but  although  such  should 
be  the  case,  the  deep  scars  and  the  useless  arm 
— for  it  seems  improbable  that  he  will  ever  again 
be  able  to  move  his  elbow  or  his  shoulder — will 
remain  to  tell  the  tale  to  his  dying  day. 

“ The  sight  of  the  wounded  man  w as  no  encour- 
agement to  me  to  prosecute  my  enterprise ; but 
I was  very  anxious  to  procure  the  fruit  of  the 
Victoria;  and  as  three  of  the  little  fellows  wrho 
were  running  about  offered  to  row  me  over,  and 
their  grandfather  made  no  objection,  I did  not 
hesitate  to  avail  myself  of  their  sendees.  The 
mouth  of  the  lake  was  on  the  opj>ositc  side  of 
the  Ranos,  and  a little  below  the  sitio.  Having 
reached  it,  we  entered  a dense  forest,  follow  ing 
the  dried  bed  of  the  igarape,  in  w hich  my  guides 
were  not  slow  to  detect  the  recent  footsteps  of 
a jacare.  Five  minutes  brought  us  to  the  lake, 
and  w'e  embarked  in  the  frail  montaria,  in  which 
it  was  necessary  before  starting  so  to  stow  our- 
selves as  to  presene  an  exact  balance.  We 
. then  coasted  along  toward  the  Victoria,  which 
appeared  at  a distance  of  some  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards.  We  had  made  but  a few  strokes 
when  we  perceived,  by  the  muddy  water  ahead 
of  us  that  a jacare  had  just  dived.  As  we  passed 
cautiously  over  the  troubled  water,  a large  jacare 
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came  to  the  surface  a few  yards  from  the  offside 
of  our  montaria,  and  then  6 warn  along,  parallel 
to  our  course,  apparently  watching  our  motions 
very  closely.  Although  the  little  fellows  were 
frightened  at  the  proximity  of  the  jacare,  their 
piscatorial  instincts  were  so  strong,  that  at  the 
sight  of  a passing  shoal  of  fish,  they  threw  down 
their  paddles,  and  seized  their  mimic  bows  and 
arrows — the  latter  being  merely  strips  of  the  leaf- 
stalk of  a palm,  with  a fewr  notches  cut  near 
the  point — and  one  of  them  actually  succeeded 
in  piercing  and  securing  an  arnara,  of  about 
eighteen  inches  long.  Our  scaly  friend  still 
stuck  to  us,  and  took  no  notice  of  our  shouting 
and  splashing  in  the  water.  At  length,  the  eld- 
est lad  bethought  him  of  a large  harpoon  which 
was  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  montaria ; he  held 
this  up  and  poised  it  in  his  hand,  and  the  jacare 
seemed  at  once  to  comprehend  its  use,  for  h!2 
retreated  to  the  middle,  and  there  remained  sta- 
tionary until  we  left  the  lake.” 

Humboldt  records,  in  bis  personal  narrative, 

“ that  he  learned  of  the  Indians  of  San  Fernan- 
do that  scarcely  a year  passed  without  several 
persons,  particularly  women  who  fetch  water 
from  the  river,  being  devoured  by  these  c arniver- 
ous  reptiles.  They  related  the  history  of  a 
young  girl  of  Uritueu,  who,  by  singular  intre- 
pidity and  presence  of  mind,  saved  herself  from 
the  jawrs  of  a crocodile.  When  she  felt  herself 
seized,  she  sought  the  eyes  of  the  animal,  and 
plunged  her  fingers  into  them  w ith  such  violence 
that  the  pain  forced  the  crocodile  to  let  go  his 
hold,  but  not  until  after  having  bitten  oft'  the 
low  er  part  of  her  left  arm.  The  girl,  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  quantity  of  blood  she 
had  lost,  swam  ashore  with  the  hand  that  still 
remained  to  her.  In  those  desert  countries, 
where  man  is  ever  wrostling  with  nature,  dis- 
course daily  turns  on  the  best  means  that  may 
be  employed  to  escape  from  a tiger,  a boa,  or  a 
crocodile ; every  one  prepares  himself  in  some 
sort  for  the  dangers  that  may  await  him.  *1 
knew,’  said  the  young  girl  of  Uritueu  cooly, 

‘that  the  cayman  lets  go  his  hold  if  you  push 
your  fingers  into  its  eves.’  Long  after  my  re- 
turn to  Europe  I learned  that  in  the  interior  of 
Africa  the  negroes  know’  and  practice  the  same 
means  of  defense.  Who  does  not  recollect  with 
lively  interest  Isaac,  the  guide  of  Mungo  Park, 
who  was  seized  twice  by  a crocodile,  and  twice 
escaped  from  the  jaws  of  the  monster,  having 
succeeded  in  thrusting  his  fingers  into  the  creat- 
ure’s eyes  while  under  water?  The  African 
Isaac  and  the  young  Indian  girl  owed  their 
safety  to  the  same  presence  of  mind,  and  the 
same  combination  of  ideas.”  We  can  add  to 
the  illustrations  of  the  universality  of  the  same 
method  employed  to  escape  from  the  reptile, 
that  the  Jacksonville  Courier , published  in  Flor- 
ida, gives  the  details  of  a fight  between  a young 
mail  named  Morton  and  an  alligator  ten  feet 
long,  in  which  Morton  had  his  arm  broken,  but 
bv  “ i/ow/intf ” the  animal,  he  finally  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape. 

In  Africa  the  negroes  steal  upon  tbq  aUigatjpr, 
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and  dexterously  manage  to  drive  a spear  through 
the  tail  into  the  ground;  while  the  reptile  is 
thus  transfixed  they  torment  it  to  their  hearts’ 
content,  and  then  secure  for  food  such  parts  as 
they  deem  great  luxuries.  The  wonderful  escape 
made  by  the  Rev.  John  A.  Butler,  an  American 
missionary  in  South  Africa,  from  a crocodile,  is 
very  thrilling,  and  characteristic  of  such  encount- 
ers. The  gentleman  was  returning  from  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  in  a distant  village,  and  was  j 
obliged  to  cross  a river.  No  natives  being  pres-  | 
ent  to  manage  the  boat,  he  ventured  to  cross  on 
horseback,  though  the  water  was  deep  and  tur- 
bid. As  he  went  over  safely,  when  he  returned 
the  next  day  he  again  ventured  into  the  river  in 
the  same  way.  When  . about  two-thirds  of  the 
way  across,  his  horse  suddenly  kicked  and 
plunged,  as  if  to  disengage  himself  from  his 
rider,  and  the  next  moment  a crocodile  seized 
Mr.  Butler’s  thigh  with  his  horrible  jaws.  The 
river  at  this  place  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  wide,  if  measured  at  right  angles  to  the 
curreut>  The  water  at  high  tide,  and  when  the 
river  is  not  swollen,  is  from  four  to  eight  or  ten 
feet  deep.  On  each  side,  the  banks  are  skirted 
with  high  grass  and  reeds. 

Mr.  Butler,  when  he  felt  the  sharp  teeth  of 
the  crocodile,  clung  to  the  mane  of  his  horse 
with  a death-hold.  Instantly  he  was  dragged 
from  the  saddle,  and  both  he  and  the  horse  w ere 
floundering  in  the  water,  often  dragged  entirely 
under,  and  rapidly  going  down  the  stream.  At 
first  the  crocodile  drew  them  again  to  the  middle 
of  the  river ; but  at  last  the  horse  gained  shal- 
low water,  and  approached  the  shore.  As  soon 
as  he  was  within  reach,  several  natives  ran  to 
his  assistance,  and  beat  off  the  crocodile  with 
spears  and  clubs. 

Mr.  Butler  was  pierced  with  five  deep  gash- 
es, and  had  lost  much  blood.  He  left  all  his 
garments,  except  his  shirt  and  coat,  on  the  op- 
posite shore  with  a native  who  was  to  follow 
him ; but  when  the  struggle  commenced,  the  na- 
tive returned,  and  durst  not  venture  into  the  wa- 
ter again.  It  was  now  dark ; and,  without  gar- 
ments, and  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  he  had 
seven  miles  to  ride.  He  borrowed  a blanket  of 
a native,  and  after  two  hours  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  station,  more  dead  than  alive. 

His  horse  also  w as  terribly  mangled ; a foot 
square  of  the  flesh  and  skin  being  tom  from  his 
flanks.  The  animal,  it  is  supposed,  first  seized 
his  horse,  and,  when  shaken  off,  lie  caught  Mr. 
Butler,  first  below  the  knee  and  then  in  the 
thigh.  There  were  five  or  six  wounds  from  two 
to  four  inches  long,  and  from  one  half  to  tw'o 
and  a half  inches  wide.  After  enduring,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  other  misfortunes,  the  pains  of  a 
severe  fever,  he  gradually  recovered  from  the 
frightful  contest. 

We  have  frequently  heard  of  the  rapacity  of 
the  alligator  in  the  rivers  and  bayous  of  Louisi- 
ana, but  it  is  seldom  that  an  authenticated  case 
is  to  be  met  with.  We  once  had  a neighbor  in 
Concordia  parish  who  walked  out  uj>on  a log  to 
dip  up  -some  water  from  the  lake,  and  bad  his 
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arm  seized  and  instantly  crushed  m the  jaws  of 
the  half-grown  reptile.  Children  playing  upon 
the  edges  of  shallow  streams  sometimes  fall  vic- 
tims ; but  our  experience  is,  that  the  American 
representative  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
harmless  creature,  as  will  be  clearly  illustrated 
by  numerous  examples. 

Chateaubriand  had  no  other  than  poetical 
feelings  called  forth  by  witnessing  the  alligator 
in  the  lagoon  everglades  of  Florida.  Writing 
of  them,  he  breaks  forth  in  the  following  pic- 
turesque description  s 

44  Whatever,”  he  says,  “may  be  the  apparent 
deformity  of  the  alligator,  they  possess  many 
I traits  of  the  Divine  goodness.  A crocodile  or 
a serpent  is  not  less  tender  of  its  young  than 
a nightingale  or  a dove.  It  is  a miraculous 
and  touching  contrast  to  see  an  alligator  make 
her  nest  and  lay  her  eggs,  and  after  the  little 
monsters  are  hatched,  to  notice  the  solicitude 
which  the  dam  displays  for  her  family.  The 
amazon  keeps  vigilant  watch  while  the  fires  of 
the  day  glow  upon  them.  As  soon  as  they 
are  hatched  the  mother  takes  them  under  her 
protection,  leads  them  to  the  river,  bathes  them 
in  the  running  water,  teaches  them  to  swim, 
catches  fish  for  their  subsistence,  and  protects 
them  from  the  males,  who  would  devour  them 
as  food.” 

The  mother  of  Moses  must  have  thought  the 
crocodile  harmless,  w hen  she  intrusted  her baby - 
boy  among  the  reeds  of  the  Nile.  Pharaoh’s 
daughter  and  her  attendants  bathed  freely  in  the 
stream  w here  the  monsters  most  did  congregate. 

In  some  parts  of  Louisiana  women  and  children 
will,  while  bathing,  take  no  more  notice  of  the 
alligators  than  to  splash  the  water  with  their 
hands  to  drive  them  off.  Even  in  the  terrible 
Ganges,  we  learn  from  an  English  missionair. 
that  while  he  was  looking  at  a number  of  chil- 
dren sporting  in  the  w'ater,  he  sawr  a large  croco- 
dile proceeding  tow'ard  the  creek;  he,  in  great 
alarm,  screamed,  and  made  signs  to  some  China- 
men near  to  come  to  his  assistance.  The  44  Ce- 
lestials” only  laughed,  and  presently  the  mis- 
sionary saw  the  reptile  playing  among  the  chil- 
dren. 

Audubon,  while  living  in  the  Louisiana 
swamps,  and  studying  the  habits  of  the  feather- 
ed race,  became  very  familiar  with  the  alligator, 
and  they  were  numerous  on  Red  River,  at  the 
time  he  observed  them,  almost  beyond  concep- 
tion. He  says  he  has  seen  hundreds  at  once, 
the  smaller  riding  on  the  backs  of  the  larger, 
groaning  and  bellowing  like  so  many  mad  bulls 
about  to  meet  in  fight,  and  so  careless  of  man, 
that,  unless  shot  at  or  disturbed,  they  remained 
motionless,  or  took  no  notice  of  boats  and  ca- 
noes passing  within  a few  yards  of  them.  Dr. 
Lindsey,  a gentleman  who  paid  much  attention 
to  the  habits  of  the  alligator,  relates  that,  with 
two  companions,  he  was  pursuing  a vounded 
deer,  ten  miles  from  Baton  Rouge,  when  the 
party  came  upon  a den  of  alligators,  all  of  which 
appeared  not  only  indifferent  of  their  approach, 
but  also  incapable  of  being  frightened.  The  gen- 
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Ucmeu  dismounted,  secured  their  horges.  and  di- 
vided their  uni  munition,  which,  though  abundant 
in  powder,  w as  restricted  in  lead  to  450  buck- 
shot.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  use  only 
three  of  the  latter  at  a charge.  Each  man  had, 
linnefore,  fifty  rounds.  The  hunters  standing 
very  near  the  reptiles  caused  every  shot  to  be 
fatal,  'flie  wounded  all  died  in  from  three  to 
four  minutes  after  being  shot ; thev  jerked,  tum- 
bled, turned  on  one  side,  held  up  their  quiver- 
ing hand**,  and  died.  When  the  bust  shot  was 
fired  the  survivors  lay  quietly,  un  terrified  and  un- 
concerned. As  deer  are  only  in  “ fine  condition'* 
in  the  winter,  we  presume  the  reptiles  mentioned 
by  the  Doctor  w ere  suffering  somew  hat  Ironi  the 
effects  of  cold. 

The  form  of  the  alligator  is  quite  familiar;  its 
hidcousuess  is  admitted ; yet  its  elongated,  Chi- 
uesedouking  eyes  are  so  really  beautiful,  that 
they  called  forth  from  Job  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing figure*  that  can  be  found  in  Eastern  im- 
agery, Speaking  of  them,  ho  wvyp,  4*  they  are 
like  tlie  eyelids  of  the  morning.”  Think  of  huv- 
ing  the  sun  just  peeping  out  between  the  lines 
of  the  horizon,  fmiidsUome  dewy  cloud,  suggested 
by  the  eye  of  the  alligator;  and  vet  the  severely 
truthful  naturalist,  Dowler,  declares  them  as 
worthy  the  attention  of  poets  as  are  the  eyes  of 
the  fiuned  gazelles. 

Go  gle 


To  give  a specific  idea  of  its  habits  and  nature 
is  impossible,  because  of  its  pacific  mittiner  uio 
der  the  most  trying  experiments.  Dr  Dow  ler 
jicnnivnemly  prized  open  its  mouth,  and  it  seem- 
ed perfectly  satisfied ; he  fastened  it  helplessly 
Upon  a dry  platform,  and  it  made  no  resistance; 
lie  buried  it  with  weights  under  water,  and  it  ap- 
jK*ared content ; be  crowded  food  dow  n it*  mouth, 
and  it  remained  for  days  undigested ; he  de- 
prived it  of  all  food  for  weeks,  and  it  grew  in 
fatness  ; and  probably,  if  it  imd  been  full  fed,  it 
would  lmve  gone  into  a decline!  At  one  time 
the  alligator  dies  liecnuseof  an  apparently  harm- 
less scratch ; at  another  time,  although  terribly 
mutilated,  it  seems  impossible  to  destroy  its  vi- 
tality. One  time  it  eats  with  flic  voracity  of  a 
tiger;  then,  without  any  apparent  reason,  it  will 
reject  food  for  months.  It  has  it#  humors  of 
courage,  and*  as  w ith  all  u braves.’*  if  w e are  to 
believe  good  authority,  its;  “season*  of  cow  ard- 
ice." The  closest  study  of  the  alligator  gives  no 
clear  or  satisfactory  idea  of  its  desires,  appetites, 
or  habits. 

1 he  head  of  the  alligator,  ill  shaped  and  re- 
pulsive as  it  appears,  exhibits  in  its  construction 
the  same  wonderful  wisdom  that  characterizes 
the  most  charming  works  of  creation  The  ex- 
treme length  of  its  jaws  would  rcrnle  -hem  easily 
broken  if  they  were  of  solid  bone  as  is  usually 
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the  case;  but  instead,  they  are  composed  of 
elongated  sections,  bound  together  as  the  numer- 
ous springs  of  the  cross-bow.  The  teeth,  so  ex- 
ceedingly hideous^  exhibit,  upon  examination, 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  contrivances  in  na- 
ture. They  consist  of  eighty  sharp  - pointed 
ivory-looking  cones,  nearly  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  jaw.  By  the  cun- 
ning arrangement  of  a long  tooth  and  a short 
one  alternating  throughout  the  entire  set,  they 
have  a fang-like  expression,  which  is  increased 
from  the  fact  that  those  of  the  lower  jaw  come 
inside  of  the  upper,  and  enter  holes  in  the  roof 
of  the  mouth ; and  having  no  lips  to  hide  these 
dental  horrors,  they  are  forever  glistening  upon 
you  in.  apparent  anger,  and  threatening  destruc- 
tion. These  teeth  are  shed  annually ; in  the 
spring  they  are  small  and  sharp,  in  the  foil  large 
and  round.  If  you  get  the  skull,  and  knock  out 
a tooth,  it  is  always  found  to  rest  upon  one  al- 
ready protruding  out  of  the  socket.  The  hunt- 
ers, who  have  in  many  instances  a taste  for  rude 
caning,  make  beautiful  rifle  “ powder  charges” 
of  the  largest;  and  these  alligator  teeth  are  often 
unconsciously  met  with  in  jew  elers’  stores,  hand- 
somely set  in  silver,  as  ornaments  for  infants’ 
necks,  and  agreeable  substances  on  which  the 
juveniles  can  try  their  still  toothless  but  aching 
gums. 

Herodotus  repeated  the  idea  that  the  croco- 
dile w as  tongueless,  which  caused  it  to  be  wor- 
shiped as  the  emblem  of  mystery,  the  leading 
feature  of  the  Egyptian  religion.  Upon  exam- 
ination of  its  mouth,  there  is  found  in  the  inte- 
rior an  unformed  mass  of  flesh,  without  any  de- 
rtlopment  at  its  tip , but  which  enlarges  until 
finally  it  becomes  a valve  sufficiently  large  to 
cover  the  throat,  and  is  evidently  essential  to  pre- 
serve the  stomach  from  involuntary  intrusion, 
while  the  animal  is  pursuing  its  prey  under  wa- 
ter. Modern  science,  no  doubt  with  truth,  pro- 
nounces this  a tongue,  but  the  ancients,  judging 
from  appearances  alone,  seemed  to  think  there 
was  no  such  organ  whatever. 

The  legs  of  the  alligator  are  awkwardly  set 
on,  and  appear  wholly  disproportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  body ; they  are  really  feeble,  and  are 
easily  held  so  that  the  reptile  can  not  draw'  them 
from  your  grasp.  “ Its  fore  leg  is  from  twelve 
ro  eighteen  inches  long,  and  is  not  as  thick  as 
a boy’s  arm  of  ten  year’s  old.  The  hind  legs 
are  but  little  larger.  There  seems  to  be  no 
credulity  implied  in  the  belief  of  the  story,  often 
repeated  anti  pictured  even  in  scientific  works, 
in  which  a man  is  represented  as  mounting  on 
the  back  of  an  alligator,  and  using  the  two  fore 
legs — which  he  drew  over  the  reptile’s  back — as 
one  does  the  reins  of  a bridle. 

The  tail  of  the  alligator  is  its  most  efficient 
weapon  of  defense  and  attack.  If  its  assailant 
can  keep  out  of  its  way,  comparatively  little 
harm  may  be  expected.  If  any  animal  it  seeks 
for  prey  is  standing  upon  the  edge  of  the  water, 
the  reptile  will  take  its  bearing  and  swim  noise- 
lessly toward  the  shore,  occasionally  bringing 
an  eye  to  the  surface  for  reconnoissance,  then 
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suddenly  rising  within  striking  distance,  will 
whirl  round  its  tail  with  lightning  rapidity  and 
generally  bring  the  victim  into  its  jaws.  We 
w ere  fishing  on  one  occasion  upon  the  Bayou 
Sara,  a wild,  desolate  stream,  although  flowing 
through  a most  populous  region  of  country,  and 
on  the  opposite  bank  we  noticed  a tall  crane 
that  for  an  hour  had  been  standing  perfectly 
still  and  half-leg  deep  in  the  water,  either  re- 
flecting upon  the  mutability  of  ornithological 
affairs,  or  watching  for  minnows.  Our  attention 
was  also  arrested  by  the  apparent  phenomenon 
of  a limb  of  a tree  taking  upon  itself  motion, 
and  cautiously  moving  down  the  bank  of  the 
bayou  toward  the  crane.  The  alligator — for 
such  it  was — by  a strange  sidelong  motion  grad- 
ually reached  its  prey,  but  seemed  in  no  haste 
to  seize  it.  For  a long  while  it  appeared  to  be 
sleeping  on  the  bank,  when  suddenly  it  con- 
tracted itself  in  a half  circle  round  the  bird, 
opened  its  jaws,  and  drove  the  bird  into  them 
with  a terrible  certainty,  and  then  with  a nim- 
ble spring  disappeared  beneath  the  muddy  cur- 
rent. 

The  principal  food  of  the  alligator  is  fish ; it 
is  his  “ mission,”  in  the  order  of  Providence,  to 
assist  in  the  destruction  of  those  millions  of 
fishes  that  come  up  out  of  the  sea,  in  the  annual 
overflows  of  the  rivers,  which  might  otherwise 
die,  and  by  their  decay  breed  pestilence  through- 
out the  land.  The  tail  is  the  great  adjunct  to 
their  mouth  in  taking  their  food  in  the  water. 

The  manner  has  been  described  as  follows: 

The  alligator  placed  his  long  body  at  a suitable 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  as  soon  as  the  fish 
came  between  him  and  the  land  the  body  was 
curved,  the  tail  run  ashore,  and  the  month  open- 
ed under  w ater — the  ensnared  having  no  chance 
for  escape,  except  running  the  gauntlet  of  the 
terrible  jaw  s.  The  power  of  this  singular  ap- 
pendage w'as  displayed  on  one  occasion  by  a re- 
cently shot,  and  supposed  to  be  “stone  dead,” 
alligator.  A novice  to  their  peculiarities  of 
“ playing  possum,”  wishing  to  test  the  extreme 
hardness  of  their  coat-of-mail,  very  innocently 
attempted  to  drive  his  hunting-knife  into  the 
fore  shoulder  of  the  “body”  before  him.  If 
the  steel  had  been  a galvanic  battery  it  could 
not  have  acted  more  efficiently  on  the  paralyzed 
but  not  dead  muscles,  for  round  came  the  tail 
instinctively  to  protect  the  wounded  part,  cut- 
ting off  in  its  sweep  an  interfering  “ sapling 
showing  too  plainly  that  a slender  pair  of  legs 
would  not  have  been  in  the  w av  at  all.  Fortu- 
nately our  philosopher  struck  his  blow  on,  the 
sidq  of  the  reptile  opposite  to  which  he  stood, 
and  thus  preserved  himself  from  being  a cripple 
for  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  probable  length 
of  the  largest-sized  alligators.  In  speaking  of 
them  there  is  always  a disposition  to  magnify 
their  proportions.  A gentleman,  who  was  ha- 
bitually careful  in  his  expressions,  informed  us 
that  he  once  saw  the  jaws  of  an  alligator  which 
must  have  opened  in  the  living  reptile  at  least 
five  feet.  A distinguished  orator  of  the  South- 
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west  asserted  to  the  day  of  his  death  that  he 
otk-e  killed  fin  alligator  in  the  waters  of  Pas- 
cagoula Ray,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  was  twenty- 
one  feet  long.  A planter  of  scientific  proclivi- 
ties, residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Red  River,  where 
it  empties  into  the  Mississippi,  has  in  vain  for 
years  offered  a reward  of  one  hundred  dollars 
tor  an  alligator*  dead  or  alive,  over  twelve  feet 
long.  With  the  introduction  of  steamboats  and 
population  upon  the  Lower  Mississippi  “ its  an- 
cients” have  disappeared,  for  Audubon  mentions 
one  that  he  destroyed  in  the  vicinity  where  this 
reword  has  since  been  offered  which  seemed  cen- 
turies old,  and  was  seventeen  feet  in  length. 
We  had  a good-natured  friend  who  was  ever 
telling  about  the  remains  of  an  alligator  he  met 
with  in  bis  rambles  on  the  Mexican  Gulf  coast, 
which  was  longer  than  w’e  will  rej>eat.  It  is 
possible  there  may  be  something  about  salt-sea 
air  that  produces  a race  of  “gigantic  saurians 
at  least  all  large  ah 
ligators  are  located 
pJLX.  \ in  such  regions.  Our 

hero  of  the  long  skel  - 
etou  always  conclud- 
H'/p  r ed  his  tale  by taring 

III  f he  stood  inside  of  the 

W lower  jaw,  and,  while 

jy  erect.,  placed  the  n|v> 
-T-  i- — per  one  on  his  head. 

In  making  the  nest  the  female,  in  the  spring, 
selects  a drv  place  in  the  swamp,  one  not  liable 
to  overflow,  where  she  makes  quite  a hillock  of 
dried  leaves,  pieces  of  sticks,  and  w hatever  soft 
substances  may  be  convenient  that  will  answer 
the  purpose,  in  the  centre  of  which  she  lays 
from  twenty  to  forty  eggs.  The  process  of  in- 


cubation scents  dependent  upon  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  the  fermentation  of  the  materials  of  the 
nest.  The  female,  however,  always  remains  in 
die  immediate  vicinity,  and  will  light  with  ma- 
ternal valor  for  her  charge.  The  egg  is  larger 
and  longer  tlmn  that  of  the  hen,  and  has  a clear, 
white  appearance:  they  vary  in  size,  those  in 
some  nests  being  larger  than  those  in  others. 
On  one  occasion  with  a hunting  party,  we  were 
encamped  for  the  night  under  a huge  tree,  w hen 
we  were  disturbed  by  an  immense  alligator  that 
would  approach  within  the  circle  of  the  light, 
and  evidently  with  hostile  intentions.  The 
hunters,  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the 
reptile,  paid  no  attention  to  it  until  some  one 
discharged  a load  of  buckshot  in  “ its  face.” 
All  night  long  the  monster  was  heard  in  the 
vicinity  blowing  and  tumbling  about  in  the  wa- 
ter i in  the  morning  we  discovered  that  We  bad 
actually  u squatted”  down  beside  a well-filled 
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foiled  hnr*.  anti  he  sprang  into  {lie  water  in  one 
di/vcrioo,  and  ilye  alligator,  evidently  rejoiced 
to  ger  unt  of  the  way,  'disappeared  in  fWict&er 
"Pie  powr  the.  aftVgitflfr  po»<tefcste  to  expd  a 
The.  f Uif^riiin^itjion.t  ft«*.i,  foone  oTi& uu^r  eifcrrnof- 
niwl  afmoht  exceed*.  hi*Uef 


In  fact.  tw  ox  three  of  the'Hmphibui«; 
wef?.  j^ejnrig  out  $f  tb dir  sheik.  ^n<i  the  rtv  1 
«iftin»1^r  iiftdctvf*r  advaoeod  beyond  *he  ;yolk,  j 
l»e  lh**  ^ ,>3fi^  # j 

/^ur  pRr^T>^Mhuu4er  ronbiaft  ^pilc'em  T Ck  < 

•inomv.nl  Iheryymtjg  emerge  from  their  prison.;!  $knwr  jtaimhantie: 

.#mf  ‘immediately  Itttitf  nwart  and  seldom  «|^»ear  ; Vmz  have  inpWu  one 

in  paM?e  unites  rtiid«*;r  Aim  immediate  vtutrdwn- > month*  in  & dry  yard.  without  !!>«$:•' *or  water;  • 
,dup  o!’  their  ninteninJ  puhktifk \. in-  ami  Heermrigly nor  to  suffer 
numerable  anemic^*  wluit  in  the  toodvriie^  of  reader  wifi  therefore  not  he  surprised  til  the  ffrlr 
youth.  large  crane*  anil  voj*£fcu0:.$<&  think,  them  lowing  Ulnstrarjvci  anoedotes ; Soma  jpWn*  agv, 
quite  a dvdiertoy:  wlule  the  #*old  >mSK°  it*  they,  while  reading  in  the  pariah  of  OomnuUng  ’Lou* 
txuue  them,,  flunk*  q#  Jjifoj . dkrinctiims  foiuaa^  wo  reredyed  tUrctftyh **  the  post*  « inter 

bap ween  ibewi  auvl  frog*,  hoi  A d&w  them  up*  of.  portentrms  nppeitraiu-e,  anti  eqvvered  <wqi  with 
with  iidVmte  giifio.  ' stamp*.  width  indicated  tli ut  l t Imd  run  ihegaan^ 

The  fondne^  of  the  female  for  ber  .wrung  i*  let  though  half  the  power?  and  prinnquditto* 
vi  great  that ;.ihc  teqiwnaribiHties  of  .parent  seem*  nf  Europe.  Upon  opening  the  ttoeiijnent,  *-e 
for  the  time  to  incretoc  her  intelligence.  She  found  a letter  from  a World-fa iulmI  professor  of 
will  make  ttny  iwriftoe  tn  their  defensg,  and  1«-  Gernikny,  who  wap. — do  use*  his  o wit  language — 
eottie*.,  if  disturbed,  a foe.  When  the  young  are  ^de^irou.yof  obtaining  i\  living  specimen  of  the 
tphle  sub  all,,  as  a tel  if  dan^r  threaten.  vj  3JR*«*  i%hw,  fur  the  benefit  of  ivi~ 

they  mu  down  tho  tnoiheE*  tUr#af  ,V/.\^:jv,,,  <’ . 

get  out  of  harm’s  way,  and  are  V . ^ 

gtmerally  scon  elustetxMi  ti^>on  h(5r  V^^,v  %>  ' 

dhipiaying  the'  •a«wt.  nuirk^t  •-•»iu.^  ' 

Tpon  htting  atmeked  Ui&^Utg^ttir 

“ vniuts'*  with  its  head  * io'O  to  the  ground,  jmd  eruv.*-.  I*v  the  better  midei^.mndtng;.  o| ^ its  bnlm* 
thus  wateheft  die  mtruder  Feeling  ilmmB^lves  anil  mititoniy ‘f  ^ixH;hji^ns  were  mnde  dlirfoigli 
/fepow/i  slwV  angv^r,  they  gradnally  n>?  on  diffetTni  (b  anew  and  all 

&ikr .ii&i+dtefetid  themsdlv iS^  and  hi^i  ^htelbing;  p&u*t#i  \Vh  htnili'  *■  publie  uppcul  yhrVaigh 
iiXr  the  eJj{hring  ru>lcr  of  ft  hliv’ksrurth’^  bellows,  the  press  M behalf  of  b i\  <rperijtieri  f ^nd  wen 
A peculiarity  of  tlie  mjHiJfe  fe,  that  it  will,  ttevhr  not  only  aertrtnrhodftrivd  hy  krud  ntigldiHr^  with 
torn  out  of  its  waj,  eve?!  to)  ohitge  a aeoumlreL,  seyend  ?>p ib]6.Vd wi rt® Ife ■ bjEw  ^ud  ehhdirioiii  hut 
• iwymwcg  .did-  -ffodHi  .Kandolph..  If  tky  pntk  he  gome  one,  it  Hit  rommtmiikido’pndc  ImMth  'growth 
^xanvwN  yii'ii  ofuyl  the  alligator  ^»r  tun>  !wk  of  ‘‘the  staple/*  hud  a monster  of  many  extra 
y»,ir  i phijitev  friend  of  onr^\  who  spent  feet ;!« .length,  in  the  dead  Honr  of  fhen^ht-  fast 
ranrh  rif.h.j^  limo  opoo  the  rt*marjJk‘  waiters  Pf  eoed  ut  our  door,  Whose  huge  jaws,  ^ exhibited 
Laki  ^iliyiptle^^V  pleasantly  de^crilied  by  $ir  by  daylight,  opened  wide  euongtt  to  nny 

ChtfltA  ^ye.Ti  inti t hi»  long  rarrne,  and  as  piiilosoplier  wb/;  would  dutr?U>  inkrfcT^  with  h>^ 
he  sviticd  *h«.  oa'rs-  iuK*  the.  row-loekH  be  di.k  hubris  .or. ilental  Kiv.tures.  Two  li!>Nv‘ 

eorsrnd  a /la'r^-’^i^tTr-'m.  tbn  htmoe,  head  to*  ever.  '.we.  AjxippeA  in  fiottangien ; tfr  its  itest0dw,>r.- 
•w^awnd  biro,  on  the  point  of.  tanking  his  escape.  I1001L  rjntey  were  simply  sedtrwl  in'  af 
lb^th  parties  Wore  nmtmilly  emlidma.s^eii;  yet  fowling  plcn^  of  iiirrmid  in  tkiA  rotulitipo  *tan 
the  rrr*jrTiuti>t.*le  l«w  of  die  all  igutorv  to  gn  p\  <m  ibofr  trnydf..  Br  the  alii  of  stemtifiohrs. 

Ahead,  left  tio  eiio'ice  but  to  get  out  of  his  way,  dufe  end  they  fm ally,  aftor  various 

Spn aging  his  feet  upon  tbe  gnnwwle»  our  nrlmunra*  ibmtjtirkhe-'.'fong.  period.  i>f  ititiarty 

friend  Sioo^i  foi  a monunit  like  the  Coloetfus  uf  : tivs  months  in  heulrh  reached  the  destined 
Bi  j j(»  d c^tTa  ? end  in  g ko  let  the  pvacefuliy-d%^>«t5d  owner,  andlmdnn^  in  ail  that  tir/ie,lived-fm  else 
intruder  pas«  between  his  legs*  bnt  hi«  course  thith  faith,  sunshine,  and  the  dew»  of  huareu. 
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Between  the  deer  and  bear  hunters  and  the 
alligator  there  is  a confirmed  war.  Seldom  in- 
deed will  they  miss  a chance  of  knocking  over 
their  enemy,  even  if  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
losing  their  more  coveted  game.  In  the  chase, 
the  difficult  to  raise  and  highly-prized  pack  of 
hounds  most  frequently  takes  to  the  water,  and 
while  thus  exposed,  the  alligator,  ever  on  the 
watch,  the  moment  he  hears  the  loud  bay,  sac- 
rifices them  without  mercy.  An  interesting 
and  w'ell-authenticated  anecdote  is  told,  illustra- 
tive of  the  hound  in  avoiding  its  enemy.  A 
gentleman,  living  in  the  “Opelensas  country,” 
and  remarkably  fond  of  hunting,  kept  a choice 
pack  of  dogs,  which,  in  going  from  the  house 
to  the  woods,  had  to  cross  a stream  celebrated 
for  its  innumerable  alligators.  They  soon  dis- 
covered where  lay  the  danger,  ai\d  when  they 
desired  to  cross  the  stream,  they  would  come 
together  on  the  banks,  and  utter  the  most  un- 
earthly yells.  The  alligators  in  the  vicinity 
would  pop  up  their  heads  above  the  water  in 
all  directions,  and  then  simultaneously  rush  to 
the  place  where  the  hounds  appeared  to  be  on 
the  point  of  entering  the  stream.  The  hounds, 
having  satisfied  themselves  that  their  enemies 
had  come  well  together,  would  then  suddenly 
start  up  the  bank,  run  a few  hundred  yards 
Imd  cross,  making  their  ferry  before  the  fooled 
reptiles  could  reach  them.  ' 

Next  to  that  of  the  dog,  swine’s  flesli  seems 
to  be  a favorite  delicacy  with  the  alligator.  Pigs 
stand  but  little  chance,  if  once  caught  too  near 
the  edges  of  the  bayous ; while  thus  exposed,  if 
an  alligator  is  espied,  a litter  of  “young  roast- 
ers'” soon  disappear.  We  were  veiy  much 
amused  on  an  occasion,  to  witness  a rash  and 
terrible  fight  between  an  alligator  of  good  size 
and  a miserable  old  hog,  know  n as  of  the  alli- 
gator breed.  Perhaps  there  was  a real  affinity 
l>etween  them,  for  their  heads  were  strangely 
alike.  However,  a pitch  battle  of  some  mo- 
ments ensued,  when,  to  my  suprise,  the  alligator 
suddenly  quit  his  hold  and  seemed  satisfied  to 
make  off  with*  a whole  hide.  The  extraordinary 
j>art  was,  that  the  victorious  and  venerable  old 
porker  never  left  the  place,  but,  crowned  writh 
its  victorious  wreaths,  quietly  disposed  of  itself 
in  the  soft  mud,  and  soon  grunted  itself  into  a 
sound  sleep. 

The  bear  is  also  sometimes  a victim  to  the 
alligator’s  prowess:  if  Bruin  be  fairly  seized  and 
gotten  under  the  water,  he  seldom  escapes. 
Wc  have  hc°rd  of  many  such  incidents.  A 
graphic  account  of  such  a contest,  evidently 
written  by  an  eye-witness,  appeared  many  years 
since.  Every  incident  is  brought  vividly  before 
the  mind’s  eye. 

“ The  witness,  while  fishing  on  the  banks  of 
a beautiful  stream  in  Western  Louisiana,  was 
startled  by  the  roaring  of  some  animal  in  the 
cane-break  near  by,  apparently  getting  ready 
for  action.  These  notes  of  preparation  were 
succeeded  by  the  sound  of  feet,  trampling  down 
the  cane  and  scattering  the  shells  on  the  ground. 
Pushing  to  the  trysting,  instead  of  there  being, 
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as  was  supposed,  two  prairie  bulls  mixing  im- 
petuously in  battle,  there  w'as  a large  black 
bear  raised  upon  his  hind  legB,  his  face  be- 
smeared with  white  foam,  sprinkled  with  blood, 
which,  dropping  from  his  mouth,  rolled  down  his 
shaggy^breast.  Frantic  from  the  smarting  of 
his  wounds  he  stood  gnashing  his  teeth  and 
growling  at  his  enemy.  On  a bank  of  snow- 
white  shells,  in  battle  array,  w’a$  Bruin’s  foe — a 
monster  alligator.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  just 
been  dipped  in  the  Teche,  and  had  emeiged, 
like  Achilles  from  the  Styx,  with  an  invulner- 
able coat  of  mail : he  was  standing  on  tiptoe, 
his  back  curved  upward,  and  his  tongueles* 
mouth  thrown  open,  displaying  his  wide  jaws, 
two  large  tusks  and  rows  of  teeth.  His  tail, 
six  feet  long,  raised  from  the  ground,  was  con- 
stantly waving  like  a boxer’s  arm  to  gather 
force;  his  big  ©yes,  starting . from  his  head, 
glared  upon  Bruin,  while  sometimes  uttering 
hissing  cries,  then  roaring  like  a bull. 

“ Bmin,  though  evidently  baffled,  had  a firm 
look,  which  showed  he  had  not  lost  confidence 
in  himself.  If  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking 
had  once  deceived  him,  he  was  preparing  to  go 
at  it  again.  Accordingly,  letting  himself  down 
upon  all  fours,  he  ran  furiously  at  the  alligator, 
which  being  ready  for  him,  threw  his  head  and 
body  partly  round  to  avoid  the  onset,  and  met 
Bruin  half  way  with  a blow  of  the  tail  that  rolled 
him  on  the  shells.  The  bear  was  not  to  be  put 
off  by  one  hurt : three  times  in  rapid  succession 
he  rushed  at  the  alligator,  and  was  as  often  re- 
pulsed in  the  same  manner,  being  knocked 
back  by  each  blow  just  far  enough  to  give  the 
alligator,  before  he  returned,  time  to  recover 
the  swing  of  his  tail.  The  tail  of  the  alligator 
sounded  like  a flail  against  the  coat  of  hair  on 
Bruin’s  head  and  shoulders,  but  he  bore  it  with- 
out flinching,  still  pushing  on  to  come  to  close 
hold  with  his  scaly  foe. 

“Finally,  he  made  his  fourth  charge  with  a 
degree  of  dexterity  which  those  who  have  never 
seen  this  clumsy  animal  exercising  would  sup- 
pose him  incapable  of.  This  time  he  got  so 
close  to  the  alligator  before  the  tail  struck  him, 
that  the  blow*  came  with  but  half  its  usual  ef- 
fect. The  alligator  was  upset  by  the  charge, 
and  before  he  could  recover  his  feet  Bruin 
grasped  him  round  the  body,  below  the  fore 
legs,  and  holding  him  down  on  his  back,  seized 
one  of  the  reptile’s  legs  in  his  mouth.  The 
alligator  was  now  in  a desperate  situation ; he 
attempted  in  vain  to  bite,  for  his  neck  was  so’ 
stiff  that  he  could  not  turn  his  head  around. 

Seized  with  desperation,  the  amphibious  beast 
fetched  a scream  of  despair ; but  being  a war- 
rior ‘by  flood  and  field,’  he  was  not  yet  entirely 
overcome.  Writhing  his  tail  in  agony,  he  hap- 
pened to  strike  it  against  a small  tree  that  stood 
next  the  bayou — aided  by  this  purchase  he  made 
a convulsive  flounder,  which  precipitated  him- 
self and  Bruin,  locked  together,  into  the  river. 

“ The  bank  from  w hich  they  fell  was  four  feet 
high,  and  the  water  below  Feven  feet  deep.  The 
tranquil  stream  received  the  combatants  with  a 
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Inding  to  the  strange  bellowing  uttered  at  time* 
by  the  u old  bulls,”  as  they  are  termed  by  the 
swamper*.  lu  the  season  of  nest-making,  this 
strange  noise  partakes  of  the  lion’s  roar,  and  can 
be  heard  for  many  miles,  and  while  you  atten- 
tively listen  you  can  feel  a perceptible  vibration 
of  the  air.  By  this  terrific  noise  you  can  form 
no  idea  of  the  distance  the  reptiles  may  be  from 
you;  for,  at  one  moment,  the  “prixno  basso" 
comes  rolling  in  with  the  distinctness  of  thun- 
der, and  then  will  die  away  in  strange  and 
mysterious  cadences,  most  harmonious  with  the 
dark  gloom  of  the  forest  wilds.  Such  is  the 
love-song  of  the  alligator,  which  fills  the  irrev- 
erent of  even  this  age  with  strange  and  awe-in- 
spiring emotions,  and  suggests  sublime  thoughts 
of  the  mysteries  of  nature.  If  such  be  our  ex- 
perience, what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of 
the  ancient  people  of  the  Nile,  when,  in  the  quiet 
hours  of  an  Oriental  night,  they  heard  their  great 
god  waking  up  from  the  w aters  of  that  still  unex- 
plored river,  and  sending  his  gigantic  voice  vibra- 
ting through  the  vaul  ts  of  their  temples,  or  whis- 
pering in  soft  murmurs  among  their  groves  of 
palm. 


loud  splash,  then  closed  over  them  in  silence. 
A volley  of  ascending  bubbles  announced  their 
arrival  at  the  bottom,  where  the  battle  ended* 
Presently  Bruin  rose  again,  scrambled  tip  the 
hank,  cast  a glance  back  at  the  river,  and,  all 
dripping,  made  off  to  the  cane-brake.” 

Some  of  the  popular  fables  respecting  the  al- 
ligator should  now'  give  way  to  truth.  The  oft- 
repeated  idea  of  their  hypocrisy  in  shedding  un- 
feeling tears  has  had  a hold,  through  poetry,  in 
the  world’s  imagination  long  enough.  The  spe- 
cies are  honest  in  their  indignation,  and  shed 
no  tears  at  all;  for  their  Lachrymal  fountains 
have  been  sought  in  vain  by  detestable  tobacco  - 
juice,  and  if  they  are  angry,  however  imprudent 
it  might  be  to  show  it,  the  alligator  will  honestly 
‘‘hiss  you  to  your  face.”  Herodotus,  noticing 
that  the  crocodile  invariably  raised  its  head  when 
opening  its  mouth,  conceived  the  idea  that  it 
moved  its  upper  jaw  14  down  on  its  lower  one.” 
Thu  impression  is  most  natural  to  every  one 
who  sees  the  monsters  in  their  native  lmunt9; 
but  anatomy  proves  that  the  lower  jaw.  as  in  all 
animal#,  alone  moves  in  a socket. 

Wc  conclude  our  article  on  alligators  by  al- 
Vol.  X — No.  -D 
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tW  I .WS3S  »>f  the 
<V  ^viUrij  bi{ng  foflwed 

apon  the  Roqnkutloii  of'OaUfbrtuA,  ntid  the  di*- 
rorety  of  it*  golden  treasures,  h-  the  tropical 
direeiW  *Mrh  has  Incidentally  been  given  to 
Kcfionp  before  unknorna, 
or  but  through  the  wild  tnlOs* 

of  the  where  a verticil  ^wit  ^hone 

down  ujxm  MgE  volcatjiv  m on  main  a and  fr/re&te 
of  rare  wheKv  tn  later  years.,  a grtmp 

of  wiarchl&l  Aptifog  «p > W*  the 

tttmsv  of  tbe^vm  i -barbaric  vireteyal  tie*  of jeub 
mi*  andoxcInAvt*  Hpam— these  mange  regions 
have  now  become  familiar  alike  to  the  dwellers 
efrn  *hi*  arid  Wd*&*  Vf  New  Ew^ond.  nud  on  t}ie 
fonts  of  the  truinYJ  Mte^dpph  :Tbm!jurnd«  and 
hundred*  of  theiisiiud*  of  active  arid  advfehtiYr- 
ona  men  have  tra^mfi  the  seas  where,.  for  two 
hundred  years,  and  $d?oo*f  withm  the  memory 
of  thhs  gynemtiem,  pimery  wua /tli^/tntl^Tatker 
than  the  &iiovp?h*te  They  have  the  Hon* 

lioetu  m th^fof^tejis  of  l^Wrro  and  bin  follows 
ora,  and  given  ftt^v  Ufe  and  activity  to  Hunte 
quaint  old  jo  which.  und?  Afqrgfch, 

and  tbe  reatoftbe  rolliching  dd  freebooters,  so 

rcftew  gorged  them^lv**  with  fjm  spoil  of  the 
Spaniard.  And,  practical  ob  .vlventurou^.  their 
restless  gray  ryes have  marked  out  new  Hues  of 
travel,  and  the  site*  of  ttcqv  cities,  better  adapt- 
ed to  tfiu  of  commerce  and  the  require- 

incuts  of  tefte#  than  those  which  for  three 
hundred  yeoralu>d  •mtfcded  a humdrum  world. 
With  not  tes*  of  TOirnttVce  tlrsn  attached  to  the 
figurative  carriage  of  Ytintee  to  the  Adriatic, 
super  added  to  {Wtetienl  Kwd  tmd  Herculean  ctf- 
argy,  they  hare  bound  the  Atlantic  to- the  Paciftc 
w ith  an  iron  hand,  uud  are  seeling  to  break  down 
the  barriers  which  divide  them,  and  to  mingle 
their  as  yet  trsf ranged  waters. 

Thieunddhued  terror*  of  lroi)icnrtdmiftte??the 
dangers  which  were  supposed to  lurk  beneath  its 
mtiting  ; top- 

rales,  and  lm»tunt»  b^kk:  of  ^rdy:— hare  lieen 
found  to  he  Uttlcheitcr  ttetwhlle  tfccions;  and 
ewpericucu  has'  *feyn  tltejt;  with  rape  cycop- 
turns,  on  l.W  ron*t<i  dally  &Up%  inter- 

rupted by  fierce  xUt^rygfe  of  suoshtnc,  hare 
forced  ‘vegRtttbie  nature  uYto  r/uik  ^vdyeiuiiec, 
arid  created  dense,  dank  jungte%  the  b*^Ufclduce  i 
and  home  of  malaria — that . ^iaewbere,  among  j 
die  open  Ivanna*,  on  the  elevated  piuhi*  and  j 
terraces  of  s he  irdetiar,  and  along  the  Itenk*  of 
i is  man t bun  rungesv  h atujtf  h a*  lavished  -J«?r 
richest  the  pro»luets  of  maty  lrotic.!  ndd'  a 

eHmntu  of  uuequuted  sabibntyv 
high  rallt^  and  elcwat^J  tnble-lAuth*  of  Mexico, 


Central  Amerir^  l?ogi)^r ^ud  Peru,  thal  aborig- 
inal  civjiizariofv  reached  its  highest  ph;ise  of  de- 
velopment, UTui  pi)s>uktion  its- greatest- 

nurnericral  ^ctihead^Jtii,*  'A&t  xt^  feq dijre^  no  pre- 
science to  *liseoVei\  in.  future  t;pye«;  irr  t lie  course 
of  those  bd  bdiunri  wiil 

or  yy stems  • c^iW^ci’nT:  • 

trol7  but  wl ilali  fow  ii) evitaWy  tyom  High  Bes?gy», 
that  here  the  preat  conipoHU*!  mee,  which,  in  mu 
own  conn  try  liOs  m arced  a of  J>rr>- 

gres^  will  aiO  tih;  b> ) &0wh£  develop  men  r and 
greatest  power,’  ; ' \ u* 

Nor  i's  thls  rc3vtrr  tx»  lH3  crniteni.plate  us  ?pee- 
rUfiftiro  - and.  / J$.  it 

not  si gui  6 native  thn t the  bitiguAgie 

dotnimUei  in  Panaimg  and  iliui  nn  American 
town  terminates  that  line  of  transit  »jn  t k .4o 
hiufto — u ifven  rstised  n?  by  ejuihitncntem  from 
the  yen,,  in  defence  ofsvwy*  natimd  Y 

Sta:iju>  &$&  tfed  acclimated 

Shcu%k*di  titete,  isi  )tti4  iri  u mp b iris j 

■tif'-thbita- !ir.irryv-h\^othi!^es' ' Wfei^b  in- 
vested the  Tropics  with  beauty,  nuil  for  hade  rhem  : 
to  cmlirAtion — which  :«tedc  the \n  an  1vl«Tt;  imd 
pfeed  Death  as  aU  inappeasabte  -;. 

portal.  y;:y..' ; \>r3 

Furl  her  to  the  northward*  the  gt^t 
magician  Euterprise^  and  bin  Cyclop, • Work, 
huvf;  effected  tTuns^fi\nnnttons  ^c^rrcly  les.?  won- 
derful.  The  brand  uud  beautiful  lakes'  of  Nicar- 
agua are  beuUm  irno  sparkbng  foam  buueatb  the 
wheels  of  i reasq l atlen 

forests  which  l&u  the  hanks  of  her  rivers  now 
ring  back  the  clangor  of  the  engine;  and  the 
shrill  Horeato  of  the  stcaTo-whistl^  us  fmthMiy 
as  tlicy  once  <v.bood  t he  y e^pirt  ^ortg  $ the  ho&t- 
mun  aud  the  dash  of  hi*  steady  oar. 

Look  down  wirfi  mo  fpmt  this  gentle  emi- 
nence. Feesfr  thou,  in  yonder  little  hay,  the  grace- 
ful  Janus  of  many  nruaU  vessels,  whose  taper 
masts  ami  haif-furled  sails  show  that  they  be- 
long to  that  agt  wiiicii  is  puling  away,  when  the 
mariner  ctnirreii  the  whub  and  tlepcmled  for 
pTOspermts  voyages  im  the,  favoring  breath  of 
heaven  ? Bftmrife  iliom,  in  grntj  contrast,  is?  the 
l>!iu:k  hull,  ami  gnmod  rigging  of  a Pacific  steam- 
er>  within  whose  item  bo^om  tlirob  the  prisoned 
spirits  of  fire  and  water— -chained  Allies  of  man 
i‘»  his  warfare  against  ifte  elements.  Along  the 
«rusccm  shore,  relic V#1  Against  mi  eiuemld  buck- 
grtuiml  of  fpre»t,  which  rolics  the  amphitheatre 
of  hills  in  eteruul  green,  are  white  eprtUgtW  and 
Ifmad-rooiVA  WTnt*bon.«es,  homes  of  otl^ction  and 
depositorir>  of  wealth.  What  of  all  thee  a*kest 
tlrnuj  pH  reader  f Unly  that  be  who  *peaks  te) 
j{K‘C^-hi«  eye  h yet  midhmncd  nu*d  his  brow 
itusvriuklcd— srt>od  live  years  ago  where  thou 
Mtondc^t,  ami  lor>kcd  down  upon  tlirs  little  bay 
a*  thou  look est.  rXlie  forest  y.wept  dow  n to  the 
edge  of  tlso  water,  the  misantiTropic  seA-hlrd 
mused  on  the  *dUt«ry  shore,  and  the  waves  of 
NfoTayilic roifed  in  silent  majes^rf  vn reeled  by 
keel  of  ship  or  wheel  of  steamer.  And  *o  it  hid 
l»een  forever!  This  is  now  the  port  of  8au  Jufin 
del  N«r ; and  here  the  adv^uttirer,  hound  to  ihe 
golden  gntes  Of  fhc  Land  of  FVrvnHsc,  first  cm- 
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barks  on  that  placid  sea,  whose  waters  alone 
separate  the  regions  of  Cathay,  of  “ Ormus  and 
the  Ind,”  “crowned  with  the  hoar  of  centuries,” 
from  the  irresistible  offspring  of  modern  time, 
the  great  practical  Reality  of  To-day. 

This  is  San  Juan  of  the  South.  Two  hun- 
dred miles  away  to  the  eastward,  past  the  lakes 
of  Nicaragua  and  the  wide  expanse  of  forest 
which  covers  the  Atlantic  declivity  of  the  con- 
tinent, tenanted  only  by  wild  beasts  and  birds 
of  many  hues,  is  another  town,  San  Juan  of  the 
North — ancient  as  this  is  young,  a town  of 
viscissitudes,  important  in  spite  of  itself,  and 
conspicuous  beyond  its  ambitions.  Romance 
has  often  portrayed  the  fate  of  rustic  beauty 
so  unfortunate  as  to  attract  the  attentions  of 
rank  and  power;  and  the  yet  warm  ashes  of 
San  Juan  bear  witness  that,  with  nations  as 
among  individuals,  the  weak  are  but  the  pawns 
which  reckless  Power  plays  against  unscrupulous 
Strength. 

It  is  the  hypothesis  of  some  philosophers  that 
every  word  and  act  of  every  human  being,  how- 
ever humble,  leaves  its  permanent  impression 
on  nature,  which  thus  becomes  the  great  regis- 
trar of  events,  typified  as  the  Recording  Angel. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  events  are  so  indissolu- 
bly linked  together,  that  no  human  ingenuity 
can  accurately  define  their  relations,  or  in  what 
mode  they  react  upon  each  other.  For  nearly 
three  hundred  years,  from  1529,  when  the  ad- 
venturous Diego  de  Machuca  descended  the 
river  San  Juan  from  Lake  Nicaragua,  and 
indicated  the  port  at  its  mouth,  until  1848,  San 
Juan  was  almost  utterly  unknown  to  the  world. 
Writers  on  the  dreamy  project  of  uniting  the  two 
oceans  by  means  of  a canal  referred  to  it  vaguely 
as  the  necessarily  eastern  terminus  of  that  work, 
and  a few  traders  sent  vessels  thither  to  bring 
away  cargoes  of  dye-woods,  and  hides  and  indigo, 
which  came  there  in  quaint  river  boats,  hol- 
lowed from  the  gigantic  trunks  of  the  ceiba 
tree,  manned  by  tall,  half-naked,  swarthy  men, 
from  some  undefined  and  distant  interior.  A 
few  dozen  huts  of  thatch,  built  in  a narrow 
opening  in  the  dense  forest  which  burdened 
the  low  shore,  comprised  all  that  there  was  of  a 
town.  A small  fort  of  logs,  manned  by  a com- 
mandant who  wore  his  shirt  outside  of  his  panta- 
loons, at  the  head  of  a dozen  soldiers  who  wore 
no  shirts  at  all,  constituted  whatever  there  was 
of  local  government  and  authority.  The  world 
and  its  movements  had  no  interest  to  the  dwell- 
ers in  San  Juan.  An  occasional  vessel  gave 
them  occupation  for  a few  days  in  loading  and 
unloading,  and  brought  them,  what  was  of  more 
consequence  than  all,  a supply  of  rum  and  new 
strings  for  their  guitars.  The  vessels  went 
away,  and  then  they  had  music  and  enliven- 
ing drams,  with  much  dancing,  not  over-modest, 
lazy  swinging  in  hammocks,  and  no  end  of 
sleep.  And  thus  the  days  went  on,  and  weeks, 
and  months  and  years  rolled  by.  The  log  fort 
gradually  rotted  away,  and  the  guns  buried 
themselves  in  the  sand. 
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But  while  the  dwellers  in  San  Juan  danced, 
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and  drank,  and  slumbered,  Taylor  had  fought 
the  battles  of  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista,  Scott 
had  planted  his  flag  on  the  palaces  of  Mexico, 
and  California  had  succumbed  to  American 
arms.  Then  came  peace,  and  with  it  the  ces- 
sion of  a new  empire  on  the  Pacific,  with  its 
vast  and  unanticipated  results,  which  have  since 
affected  the  entire  relations  of  the  wrorld. 

San  Juan,  in  its  tropical  seclusion  and  miser- 
able insignificance,  one  might  suppose,  would 
have  escaped  complication  with  these  great 
events.  But  her  ample  port  and  important  geo- 
graphical position  had  long  been  known  and  ap- 
preciated by  a pow  er  which  is  never  blind  to  its 
material  interests,  nor  scrupulous  in  promoting 
them.  Her  statesmen  saw  that  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  California  by  the  United  States,  the  pro- 
ject of  an  inter-oceanic  communication  would  be^*, 
come  invested  with  an  immediate  and  practical 
importance.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  proba- 
bilities of  this  acquisition  became  decided,  means 
were  taken  to  grasp  the  keys  to  the  natural  high- 
way between  the  oceans.  Eight  days  before  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  w'as  signed,  two 
British  vessels  of  war  appeared  in  the  harbor  of 
San  Juan,  and  took  forcible  possession  of  the 
place,  under  the  shallow  pretext  that  it  per- 
tained to  a mythical  personage  called  “the 
King  of  Mosquito,”  of  whom  Qreat  Britain 
affected  to  be  the  protector. 

Nicaragua  which,  as  a province  of  Spain, 
and  subsequently  as  an  independent  Republic, 
had  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  been  in 
unquestioned  possession  of  the  port,  not  only 
protested  against  this  act  of  violence,  but  en- 
deavored fruitlessly  to  expel  the  invaders.  Her 
forces  were  routed,  and  she  was  compelled  to 
enter  into  an  engagement  not  to  disturb  the 
usurpers  in  their  occupation  of  the  sole  Atlantic 
terminus  of  the  then  supposed  only  feasible 
route  of  communication  between  the  seas.  A 
British  officer,  under  the  denomination  of  “ Her 
Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul-General  in  Mosqui- 
to,” now  assumed  the  exercise  of  all  legislative 
and  executive  power  at  San  Juan — the  name 
of  which  was  changed  to  “ Greytown.”  He 
promulgated  laws  on  slips  of  paper  stuck  on  the 
cane  walls  of  the  hut  which,  in  the  absence  of 
other  accommodations,  he  was  fain  to  occupy, 
and  enforced  them  through  the  aid  of  an  ef- 
fective body  of  armed  police,  consisting  of  two 
negroes  from  Jamaica  1 The  natives  of  San 
Juan  marveled  greatly  at  these  proceedings, 
and  were  outraged  in  being  obliged  to  coop  up 
their  pigs  and  chickens — in  disregard  of  the 
prerogatives  wdrich  those  useful  animals  had 
enjoyed  for  time  immemorial.  But  they  soon 
got  used  to  it,  and  hammocks,  drams,  and  gui- 
tars resumed  their  ancient  sway. 

1849. 

It  was  scarcely  a year  after  the  seizure  above 
recounted  took  place,  when  the  writer  of  this  • 
sketch  entered  the  port  of  San  Juan  for  the 
first  time.  . It  was  after  a tedious  voyage,  in  a 
small  and  uncomfortable  vessel,  from  which 
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escape  to  any  land,  not  absolutely  a desert, 
would  have  l>een  an  indescribable  relief.  Hence 
it  was,  perhaps,  that  even  San  Juan  looked 
beautiful,  although  a rigid  analysis  might  have 
failed  to  discover  wherein  its  beauties  consist- 
ed. The  shore  was  low  and  sandy,  and  upon 
it  was  ranged  a line  of  houses,  or  rather  huts, 
some  built  of  boards,  but  most  of  reeds,  and  all 
thatched  with  palm  leaves.  Some  came  down 
to  the  water  like  bout-sheds,  as  they  really 
were,  covering  pitjmns  and  eunocs.  Larger 
contrivances  for  navigating  the  San  Juan  riv- 
er, called  twnrjos,  were  moored  close  inshore, 
and  upon  each  might  Ik»  seen  a number  of  very 
long  and  very  black  legs,  every  pair  supporting 
h very  short  while  shirt;  for,  among  the  inno- 
vations of  u 11.  B.  Cdipsul-Generiil  * was 
a requirement  that  respectable  adult  citizens 
should  not  dispense  with  both  pantaloons  and 
shirts  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Behind  the 
town  rose  the  dense  tropical  forest.  There 
were  no  clearings,  no  U«e£  of  road  stretching 
buck  into  the  country;  nothing  but  dark  soli- 
tudes, where  the  tapir  ami  the  wild  boar  roam- 
ed unmolested ; where  the  painted  macaw  and 
noisy  parrot,  flying  from  one  giant  tree  to  an- 
other, alone  disturbed  the  silence,  and  where 
the  many-hued  serpents  of  the  tropica  coiled 
among  vines  loaded  with  flowers  and  fragrant 
with  gums. 

The  arrival  of  our  little  brig  created  a great 
excitement  in  San  Jnan,  and  when  we  landed 
we  found  the  entire  population  of  the  town  col- 
lected on  the  shore  to  receive  Us.  The  dress 
of  the  urchins,  from  twelve  or  fourteen  down- 
ward, consisted  generally  of  a straw-hat  and 
cigar — the  latter  sometimes  unlighted  und  stuck 
behind  the  car,  but  oftener  lighted  and  stuck 
in  the  mouth  ; a costume  airy,  picturesque,  ami 
cheap  withill ! The  women  had  white  or  flow- 
coed  skirts,  fastened  above  the  hips,  and  a sort 
of  large  vandyke,  with  holes  for  the  arms,  which 
hung  down  loosely  over  the  breast.  In  some 
case*  the  latter  garment  was  rather  short,  and 
left  exposed  a strip  of  skin  at  the  wnist.  which 
the  wanton  wind  often  made  much  wider.  They 
all  had  their  hair  braided  in  two  long  locks, 
which  hung  down  behind,  nnd  gave*  them  a 
sehool-girly  appearance — quite  out  of  keeping 
with  the  cool,  deliberate  manner  in  which  they 
smoked  their  cigars.  Their  feet  were  innocent 
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catch  every  passing  current  of  air.  In  some  of 
these,  reclining  in  attitudes  suggestive  of  in- 
tense laziness,  were  swarthy  figures  of  men, 
whose  apathy  even  the  arrival  of  a vessel  in  the 
port  could  not  disturb.  We  caught  also  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  could  not  help  admiring  the 
perfect  equality  and  general  good  understand- 
ing which  existed  between  the  pigs,  babies,  dogs, 
cats,  and  chickens.  They  lay  down  together 
in  millennial  confidence,  and  the  pigs  gravely 
took  pieces  of  tortillas  away  from  the  babies, 
and  the  babies  as  gravely  took  other  pieces 
away  from  the  pigs. 

It  did  not  require  much  time  to  exhaust  the 
sights  of  San  Juan ; and,  after  passing  through 
its  principal  and  only  street,  we  struck  off  in  a 
path  to  the  right,  followed  by  a troop  of  boys 
and  grown-up  vagabonds.  A few  paces  brought 
os  to  the  edge  of  a beautiful  lagoon,  fenced  in 
by  a bank  of  verdure,  upon  the  edges  of  which 
were  a number  of  women,  naked  fo  the  waist, 
who  had  not  yet  heard  the  news.  They  were 
engaged  in  washing  clothes ; that  is  to  say,  they 
dipped  them  in  the  water,  squeezed  over  them 
the  juice  of  limes,  and  then  placing  them  on  the 
bottom  of  an  old  canoe,  beat  them  vehemently 
with  clubs.  Visions  of  buttonless  shirts  rose  up 
incontinently  before  us,  in  long  perspective,  as 
we  followed  our  path,  which  led  along  the  shores 
of  the  lagoon,  and  invited  us  to  the  cool,  deep 
shades  of  the  forest.  A flock  of  chattering  par- 
roquets  fluttered  above  us,  and  strange  fruits 
and  flowers  appeared  on  eveiy  side.  We  had 
not  gone  far  before  we  perceived  a strange  odor 
of  musk,  and' directly  we  heafd  a heavy  plunge 
in  the  water.  We  stopped  short  and  listened ; 
but  one  of  the  urchins  waved  his  hand  con- 
temptuously, and  ejaculated  44 Lagartos  /”  And 
sure  enough,  glancing  among  the  bushes,  we 
saw  an  enormous  alligator  leisurely  propelling 
himself  through  the  water ! The  neighborhood 
of  such  gentry  was  scarcely  to  our  liking,  and 
the  urchins,  keen  enough  in  observation,  noticed 
our  surprise.  It  only  required  a suggestion 
from  one  of  them — a naked  little  ebon  rascal 
in  advance,  who  looked  suspiciously  around  at 
the  same  time — that  there  w*ere  many  snakes 
about,  to  induce  us  to  turn  back,  and  defer  our 
walk  in  the  woods  until  another  day. 

At  the  time  of  which  I write,  the  town  of  San 
Juan  consisted  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  dwellings 
of  the  rudest  and  most  primitive  construction, 
scarcely  making  an  approach  to  what,  in  the 
United  States,  would  be  called  respectable  out- 
houses. They  were,  in  fact,  mere  palm-thatched 
sheds,  roughly  boarded  up,  or  made  of  a kind 
of  wicker-work  of  canes,  in  some  cases  plaster- 
ed over  with  mud.  The  furniture,  consisting 
of  a hammock,  a high  table,  a few  chairs,  and  a 
hide  bed,  was  in  entire  keeping  with  the  dwell- 
ings. Yet,  mean  and  uninviting  as  were  these 
structures,  they  answered  a tolerable  purpose  in 
a climate  where  any  thing  beyond  a roof  to  keep 
off  the.  rain  and  sun  may  almost  be  regarded  as 
a superfluity.  The  heavy  thatch  of  palm  leaves 
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or  long  grass  is  an  effectual  protection  against 
these ; and  though  it  affords  excellent  quarters 
for  scorpions,  serpents,  rats,  and  other  pleasant 
colonists,  yet  under  the  tropics  these  soon  cease 
to  excite  apprehension,  and,  with  mice  and  cock- 
roaches, sink  into  commonplaces.  • 

The  population  of  San  Juan  did  not  exceed 
three  hundred.  Besides  what  might  be  called 
the  native  inhabitants — who  had  the  same  char- 
acteristics in  language,  habits,  and  customs  with 
the  lower  classes  of  the  interior  of  Nicaragua— 
there  were  a few  foreigners  and  some  creoles  of 
pure  stock,  who  resided  there  as  agents  or  con- 
signees of  mercantile  houses.  The  population, 
therefore,  exhibited  every  variety  of  race  and 
complexion — whites,  Indians,  mestizos,  negroes, 
and  sambos — block,  brown,  yellow,  foul,  and  fair 
— all  mingled  together  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
conventionalities  founded  on  color. 

There  was  neither  church  nor  school-house 
in  San  Juan,  nor  indeed  in  the  whole  44  Mosquito 
Kingdom;”  although  the  English  Church  had 
been  formally  proclaimed  as  the  established  re- 
ligion of  the  monarchy ! Previously  to  the  En- 
glish seizure,  the  place  had  been  a curacy  de- 
pendent on  the  diocess  of  Nicaragua ; hut  after- 
ward the  44 zopilottf  (turkey-buzzards),  as  the 
black-robed  priests  were  irreverently  called,  were 
rarely  seen. 

While  making  arrangements  for  ascending 
the  river,  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  a kind  of 
store-house,  used  as  a depository  for  the  hides, 
indigo,  and  tobacco  which  came  down  from  the 
interior.  Here  we  swung  hammocks,  and  made 
ourselves  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would 
admit.  The  first  night  on  shore  passed  pleas- 
antly, interrupted  only  by  various  droppings  from 
the  roof,  which  the  active  fancies  of  my  com- 
panions converted  into  scorpions  and  other  nox- 
ious insects. 

We  dined  regularly  with  44  H.  B.  M.’s  Con- 
sul-General,” who,  as  I have  intimated,  was  in- 
vented 44  with  full  and  all  manner  of  power  and 
authority”  to  administer  the  government  of  the 
port.  The  Nicaraguens  at  the  castillo  on  the 
river,  it  was  alleged,  had  cut  off  all  supplies  from 
that  direction,  with  a view  of  starving  out  their 
enemies ; and,  as  a consequence,  provisions  in 
San  Juan  were  as  limited  in  quantity  as  poor  in 
quality. 

The  people  of  the  place,  it  is  true,  had  divers 
pigs  and  chickens ; but,  animated  by  the  same 
kind  of  hostility  with  their  countrymen  above, 
they  flatly  refused  to  sell  to  the  new  authorities, 
who  were  reduced  to  salt  junk  and  ship  biscuit, 
with  a very  scant  supply  of  vegetables.  In  this 
emergency,  44 II.  B.  M.’s  Consul-General”  hit 
upon  a happy  expedient.  He  promulgated  an 
order  declaring  that  public  decency  nnd  comfort 
required  that  all  the  pigs  and  chickens  of  the 
place  should  no  longer  roam  at  large,  but  be 
44  securely  cooped  and  penned,”  under  penalty 
of  being  shot  and  confiscated  by  Her  Mfgesty’s 
servants.  But  as  the  pigs  and  poultry  had  al- 
ways enjoyed  unrestrained  freedom,  and,  further- 
more, as  there  were  neither  copps  nor.  pens,  it 
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followed  that  this  wholesome  regulation  could  f 
be  but  partially  complied  with.  It  became, 
therefore,  the  “unpleasant  duty”  of  the  police 
to  enforce  the  law — which  they  did  in  a very 
discreet  and  proper  manner,  never  shooting  more 
vagrant  pigs  and  chickens  than  were  neccssaiy 
for  the  day’s  consumption  at  the  Consulate.  In 
this  wise  the  laws  were  vindicated,  and  the  larder 
of  the  Consul  replenished. 

The  town  of  San  Juan  is  situated  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  harbor,  which  is  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a low  sandy  strip  of  land,  called 
Point  Arenas.  Here  the  Spaniards  erected  their 
defenses  for  the  protection  of  the  port,  the  ruins 
of  which  can  still  be  traced.  We  visited  the 
Point,  a day  or  tw  o after  our  arrival,  and  found 
encamped  there  a few  families  of  the  Mosquito 
Indians,  who  had  come  down  the  coast  to  strike 
turtle,  the  shell  of  which  constitutes  about  their 
only  article  of  commerce.  They  were  the  most 
squalid  wretches  imaginable.  Their  huts  con- 
sisted of  a few  poles  set  in  a slanting  direction, 
upon  which  was  thrown  a quantity  of  palm 
leaves.  The  sides  were  open,  and  altogether 
each  structure  must  have  cost  fifteen  minutes’ 
labor.  Under  these  rude  shelters  were  crowded 
a number  of  half-naked  figures,  begrimed  With 
dirt,  their  faces  void  of  expression,  and  alto- 
gether brutish.  They  were  engaged  in  eating, 
and  cmly  stared  at  us  vacantly  when  we  spoke 
to  them.  Their  food  was  the  flesh  of  the  alli- 
gator and  manitee,  which  lmd  been  chopped  in 
large  pieces,  and  then  thrown  into  the  fire  until 
the  outer  portions  were  completely  charred. 
These  they  devoured  without  salt,  and  with  a 
wolfish  greediness  disgusting  to  behold.  At  a 
little  distance,  away  from  the  filth  and  stench, 
the  huts,  with  the  groups  beneath  and  around 
them,  were  really  picturesque  objects. 

Leaving  these  poor  creatures,  our  boatmen 
puddled  our  canuc  into  the  winding  channels 
of  the  many-mouthed  Sun  Juan,  studded  with 
numerous  low  islands,  on  which,  in  cool,  leafy 
arbors,  we  saw  many  thatched  huts,  surrounded 
by  bare,  hard  ground,  flecked  with  the  sunlight, 
which  danced  iti  mazes  as  the  wind  waved  the 
branches  above.  Around  them  were  dark  na- 
ked figures,  and  before  them  light  canoes  drawn 
close  to  the  lumk,  filling  out  the  foreground  of 
pictures  such  as  we  had  imagined  in  reading  the 
quaint  recital*  of  the  early  voyagers.  Their  ef- 
fects were  heightened  by  the  parrots  anil  ma- 
caws w hich  fluttered  their  bright,  wings  on  the 
roofs  of  the  huts,  and  deafened  the  spectator 
with  their  shrill  voices.  Occasionally  a tame 
monkey  was  seen  swinging  by  his  tail  from  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  making  grimaces  nt 
iis  as  we  passed. 

The  habits  of  the  natives  were  unchanged  in 
the  space  of  three  hundred  years:  r ha  scenes 
we  gazed  upon  were  the  counterparts  of  those 
which  Columbus  himself  had  witnessed  when 
he  coasted  along  these  shores.  Eternal  summer 
reigned  here;  the  wants  of  the  people  were  few* 
and  simple,  and  Nature  supplied  them  profusely 
w ith  all  the  accessaries 4>f  existence.  Thev  little 
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thought  these  dwellers  in  rude  cabin*,  that  the 
strangers  gliding  silently  before  them  were  there 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  clanging  steamer  and 
the  advent  of  daring,  perhaps  unscrupulous  en- 
terprise, which  should  dissolve  the  spell  that  had 
rested  upon  these  slumbering  shores  for  tin- 
counted  centuries.  They  little  dreamed  that 
the  great  world  was  meditating  the  Titanic  en- 
terprise of  laying  open  their  primeval  solitudes, 
grading  down  their  hills,  and  opening  a uimd 
from  one  great  ocean  to  the  other,  over  which 
the  navies  6f  the  world  might  pass,  laden  with 
the  treasurer  of  two  hemispheres ! 

Such  was  San  Juan  in  18*40.  Four  years 
later,  ou  a sunny  afternoon  in  February,  the 
writer  again  approached  the  shores  of  Central 
America,  and  again  entered  the  hartor  of  San 
Juan.  This  time,  however,  a crowded  Califor- 
nia steamer  had  replaced  the  Little  brig,  and 
we  steered  boldly  into  the  bay  which  it  had 
before  taken  a day  of  coquetry  with  the  tickle 
1 winds  to  enter.  The  same  low  shore,  with  its 
! monotonous  forest,  the  some  good-natured  por~ 
j poise*,  and  the  same  heavy  pulsations  of  the  Car- 
! ribbean  Sea  ; but  the  port  itself,  how  changed ! 
\ The  British  Mail-steamer  was  anchored  in  the 
; middle  of  the  harhor,  surrounded  by  a number 
; of  trad  tug  vessels  ; w hile  close  to  the  eastern 
I shore  lay  a steamer  from  New  Orleans,  densely 
crowded  with  passengers,  who  hailed  us  with 
| cheers.  They  had  been  here  two  days,  swcl- 
| teriug  in  the  hot  sun,  awaiting  our  arrival,  and 
I the  consequent  dispatch  of  the  river  steamers  of 
j the  Transit.  Point  Arenas — where  the  squalid 
Mosquito  Indian*  hud  built  their  rude  huts 
four  years  before — was  now  covered  with  huge 
sheds,  the  workshop*  of  the  Company  holding 
ihe  monopoly  of  transit,  and  the  houses  of  its 
officers  and  workmen.  They  were  rough,  rick- 
| cty  structure*,  raised  on  the  bare  sand  ; fur  their 
! builders  had  foolishly  cut  away  the  bushes  that 
had  protected  the  Point  from  the  abrasion  of  ihe 
sen,  which  now  encroached  upon  the  peninsula, 
and  even  broke  over  it  into  the  barber,  when  the 
vviud  was  strong  from  the  eastward*  There  were 
n few  small,  dingy  steamers,  roughly  put  to- 
gether at  the  outset,  and  roughly  treated  after- 
ward, strongly  resembling  the  lower  order  of 
plebeian  steam-tugs  in  our  harbors,  innocent  of 
paint,  with  chimney*  variegated  with  rust,  and 
aw  nings  flapping  in  tatters  like  the  clonk  of  an 
Italian  beggar.  Two  of  these— each  with  u 
big  wheel  at  the  stern,  suggestive  of  overgrown 
wheel-barrows,  were  moored  to  the  shore.  An 
old  hulk  rail  aground  to  serve  ns  a receptacle  for 
coal,  and  the  rough  skeleton  of  a new  boat  de- 
signed for  the  river,  w ith  a few  workmen  [found- 
ing lazily  at  its  ribk ; a frame-building  set  up  on 
post*,  and  leaning  heavily  to  one  side,  within 
which  we  caught  the  gleaming  of  n great  vari- 
ety of  bottles ; a quantity  of  lumber  heaped  con- 
fusedly on  the  sand,  and  a rude  attempt  at  u 
forge — these  only  need  be  mentioned  to  com- 
plete un  inventory  of  the  u improvements”  at 
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fairs  of  Shtj  Juan  so  conspicuously  before  the 
public. 

While  the  passengers  were  listening  to  the 
angry  complaints  of  th.e  ageof,  a little  boat  came 
alongside,  bringing  a ^ntleiriim  quite  fantas- 
tically tricked  out  with  plr  buttons  and  gold 
cmd,  who  came  up  the  side  with  a gravity  ap- 
propriate to  high  official  station.  He  was  the 
Health  Officer  of  the  port,  and  seemed  ade- 
quately impressed  with  the  dignity  anti  respon- 
sibility of  his  dntie^.  We  we  it;  o little  sur- 
prised to  Find  that  he  wa»  an  American ! 

The  Feud  between  the Company  and  the 
town  had  reached  set  It  a height  that  the  pas- 
sengers were  kwi  ptibonefti  vm  board  the 
steamers,  the  Htfirey*  pfiirt ) nUU'dietitij;  all 
c»»jjitnmucHtioit  with  the  jdmpey  by  pffdd biting 
U»ats  from  co  frnrtg  The  pasaengerfr 

complained  nmdi  *,f  ibis  piece  of  annoyance, 
fopcciallv  us  tfo  invitci  ndiieh  were  to  hike  them 
up  the  river  fwd  h*H  vet  tome  down ; hut  there 
wiw  no  iwdrnss.  My  Vivvii  party } however^  were 
too  old  Ira  vo  let -a  to  submit  to  Jyimks  of  this 
kind,  and.  hailing  a pushing  bon f,  in  ^ate  of  in- 
tvrdiet  ond  impertinent  subonlbiAio*-,  Went  on 
vb*>re. 

I have  spoken  of  the  change  which  four  jkftf* 
Imd  wrought  at.  IVil.t  Areniit* ; hut  f'lW.  inm*- 
bimtbri.m  on  the  other  rode  of  the*  harbor,  wa# 
equally  greur.  The  thatched  h at*,  which  had 
e<nj‘-titated  tho  old  town  of  Tkm  «tumC  had  difc* 


Point  Axt*nft$. 
itarfxnr  is.  <feept  and  wo  muse  to  anchor  close 
inshore,  and  directly  ixv  front  of  the  hetero- 
geneous establishment  which  I hare  described. 
Shortly  after  9 bout;  came  ulongyide?  bnhgiiog 


the  agent  of  the  Transit  who  puftbd  up  the 
sideay  and  with  in  exceedingly  red  face  began 
an  incoherent  diuiuijeiatioiu  of  the  pehplft  and 
■ -government  of - Son  Jurnt,  who  >ere  fhtocter- 
iaed  ) 4 terms  more  foreihhr  vhan  eleganti  From 
what  we  could  gather,  it  seemed  that  a.  mortal 
Mend  b(i*i  Arisen  between  ihe  Ootn.jtany  and  tiie 
ccmavqiteoee-  of  -fliC former  refitslog  th 
land  ity  passengers  on  the  inhabited  side  of  the 
harbor;  thereby  depriving  the  people  of  the 
prodts  which  -might  otherwise  accrue?,  to  them, 
and  diverting  the  same  info  tho  hands  of  the 
Coixifuiii/s  thvorircs  and  officers;  The  el&Vrte 
of  tho  i^fqdu  were  ooa^qucntly  dirtsited  to 
prodiire  a transfer  of  t he  e&Ud  dfehm  e a fe  a t Tafts  t 
Arenas  to  ihe  Town;  ami  ro  this  end  they  re- 
quired of  the  Cbmjhmya  rigid  cumplihiu  e with 
the  terms  of  thq  mpx^^tjix  '■■  which  ihi>V  bud 
made  to  it,  jufti  which  only  eimmmpiMed  the 
<xv,tquuiou  of  <i*o  iVmt  ay  a cun)  depot.  The 
concession  furthermore  rigidly  defined  the  an- a 
which  ivuild  he  .used  for  tlu^  purj>osib  Tint 
Wnrhs  of  the  concession,  it  wjas  nilcgeih  having 
been  violated^  a jiidgiiu-nt  dgitirtst  ihe  Company 
v/as  obUiiTH'd  ip  Urn  Via)  **mrp  end  a process 
rtf  ejectment  served  upon  its  officers.;  In  op- 
posing %\ifa  suit  the  age m vd  ike  i^twpbtfy  hml 
indulged  in  tfm  largest. 'Uherty.  of  ep&e'rdx,  kihl 
had  withal  Jtigdc  •sofidiT  • dste#?  ■ of  4k; 
uanire.  in  oon^equerR-o  of  winch  he  had  he.cn 
aiTespoI  and.  campdlod  t».v  givv3i  boTpJs;  for  hit* 
gyed  heiuoi^r*  '(hi;  t»»v  origin  of  the 
fAtohlti*  whkk  have  s'mrv  t>robjgjifv  thh  af- 
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Consul-General  had  entertained  us  on  confis- 
cated pig*  and  chickens,  stood  a building  of 
substantial  aspect,  above  which  waved  the  flag 
of  the  British  Consulate*  Near  by  was  a gaunt 
edifice  of  pine  boards,  framed  in  the  United 
States,  and  brought,  out  bodily,  ns  it  were — a 
huge  tinder-box  of  two  stories,  and  labeled 
u*St.  Charles  Hotel.’'  Within  was  a bar 
and  rows  of  bottles,  and  plenty  of  people  in 
cheok-shirts  and  straw-bats,  with  quick,  intelli- 
gent eyes,  ready  of  speech  and  swift  in  action. 
To  the  northward,  where  previously  tho  forest 
had  been  densest,  a broad  avenue,  called  King 
Street,  presented  a perspective  of  houses  of  con- 
fident) >lc  pretensions.  Among  them  was  a 
hotel  of  large  size  and  good  construction,  with 
colonnade  and  balconies,  which  would  have  re- 
flected credit  upon  any  eountiy-town  in  the 
United  States.  Here  we  established  ourselves, 
in  quarters  which  had  all  the  conveniences  and 
many  of  the  elegancies  of  civilization. 

If  the  physical  changes  in  San  Juan  surprised, 
the  political  and  moral  changes  astonished  us. 
The  authority  of  “ II.  B.  M/s  Consul -Gene  ruP 
hail  departed,  and  the  place,  pending  the  nego- 
tiations concerning  it  between  the  United  State# 
and  Great  Britain,  had  become  a de  facto  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  municipality.  The  open- 
ing of  the  Nicaraguan  route  of  transit  had 
directed  thither  a full  tide  of  American  enter- 
prise, and  the  American  element  soon  begun  to 
predominate  in  all  of  its  affairs.  And  when  the 
public  convenience  and  safety  came  to  require 
a more  Stringent  police  and  a better  local  ad- 
ministration, the  people  got  together  in  their 
**vereigu  capacity  and  adopted  a constitution, 
under  ^dtich  a complete  political  organization 
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was  effected.  The  American  interest,  powerful 
ut  the  first,  acquired  entire  predominance  at  the 
second  election;  and  ut  the  time  of  our  visit 
the  government  was  wholly  in  American  hands. 
Its  trade  bad  taken  the  same  direction,  and  in 
its  entire  aspect  it  bore  the  appearance  of  a new 
town  in  the  West.  There  were,  nevertheless, 
many  indications  of  a premature  decline,  which 
the  people  ascribed  to  the  policy  of  the  Transit 
Company,  }n  catting  off  the  town  from  the  direct 
and  incidental  benefits  of  tho  California  travel. 
They  were  much  exasperated  against  the  Com- 
pany, and  hmd  in  expressing  their  determina- 
tion to  require  a rigid  fulfillment  of  the  term* 
under  which  they  had  permitted  the  Company 
to  occupy  Point  Arenas.  Their  action,  how- 
ever, had  been  kept  within  strictly  legal  limit*, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  Indie  ring  that  it 
would  ever  have  exceeded  them. 

And  here  J may  be  allowed  to  observe  that 
the  charges  of  disorder  and  irregularity  which 
have  lately  been  made  against  the  people  of  San 
Juan,  in  terms  not  fit  to  be  repeated,  are  both 
reckless  and  untrue.  Whatever  may  be  said  iu 
support  or  condemnation  of  the  recent  occur- 
rences which  have  called  out  these  expressions, 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  to  the  cause  of  justice 
by  libels  upon  a body  of  men,  who,  surrounded 
by  conditions  the  most  anomalous  and  discour- 
aging, organized  an  effective  municipal  govern- 
ment, under  which  justice  wn*  regularly  and 
faithfully  administered,  and  order  scrupulously 
maintained.  With  the  first  rush  of  transit,  San 
Juan  became  the  resort  of  many  desperate  char- 
acters from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  earliest 
acts  of  the  government  were  directed  to  their 
extirpation.  One  or  two  notorious  robbers 
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were  urn*  um  *1/  urcnimi,  iU'v,  uuji  imj  mui>:uvr  xray- 

wjm  bad  flocked! bwed  .by  crc^k^  vy?fi£h  h £ re  and  there 
there  to  prey  on  lin^pceHng  OAlifonnan*  wore- ■..[  cm  and  jtortP  higoortH,  which.  arc  the  rvwtU  nf 
*nmn>arily  cfeeudirinp  the  place*  wHh  emphatic : mjritoh  of  water  bird*.  • 

mzufuftiffi.  :M  whipped  and  branded  S j #Vl  the  Ji.-taiivo  of  five  or  si y chile s &hbVo$*e 

they  ataunpnid  to  yeruny  From  that  time  for-  Juutt  the  Wiks-df  the  rim  Income  herher,  and 
w:mj.  8nu  diiaii  wa>  * .mail'd  of  quid,  and  m+  are  covered  with  j den*v  growth  of  fedtiien 
whei  - in  the  world  were  life  and  pritjpexty  mom  palms,  which.’  nod  like  phones  over  tfie  water 
^eanv  Hem  our  oarsmen,  in  oceordKnce  with  imme- 

The  water  lit  Ilia  river  wa*  low,  and  tire  little  mono!  niKtojri,  hunted  in  to  die  bank  to  cook 
river  ^teamot^,  crowded  to  .suffocation,  on  which  thenr  evening  tuoid,  * very  dmple.  hut  very  pn> 
it  was  difficult  p'  find  even,  standing  room,  fre-  .tract  od  operation^  There  was  no  variation  from 
i qut*miy  got agrmimh  involving  not  only  defen-  whafj  Had  witiH-^cd  before .,  Stakes  are  driven 
ttou  and  discomfort,  hut  hunger  and  dangerous-  into  the  ground  to  Biqq.i.ri  a Metric  in  which  a 
'exposure  to  the  night  dews  and  the  ruin.*,  fn  layer  of  meat  i«  pur,  tiki  ft  layer  of  peeled:  green 
conjunction  with  other  ciriaimdtaricc^ . those  phititain^  another  layer  of  beef,  a ecdubash  of 
considerations induced .our  party  to  ascend  the  j rice,  some  salt,  and  over  nil  Mifhcidpt  water  ft« 
8*n  Juan  io  a boat  of  our  own.  The  first  time  j fill  the  kettle.  The  c mi  tent*  uro  then  thorough* 
l *ront  up,  was  in  ft  native  bongo  from  the  j iy  boiled.  While  this  is  going  on,  the  men 
interior;  now  we  embarked  in  a trim  launch,  amuse  themselvea  in  rousting  hits  of  meat  on 
built  in  the  United  States,  and  regularly  far-!  the  ends  of  pointed  sticks.  Koriiirfg  ran  he 
wished  with  awning*  ur.d  other  dviiUed  appH-  ' : wilder  or  more  pkumesquo  than  a group  of'  no- 
mem  for  ktu-pirpr;  i>ff  the  *ao  and  yarn.'  Our  ( ked  swarthy  figures  grouched  nround  the  fir#,- 
boatmen,  however, W&fC  llpfe  changed  fruit  my  in  the  deep  shadow  of  The  ion^r  protecting  their 
first  visit,  except  that  they  were  mote  acmous,  1' faces  from  the  heat  with  then  ie»n-h.  nod  keep- 
never  sung,  and  seldom  >kM'-  ■ limt ' prayert*.  j mg  up  the  white  a most  routeron*  discussion  on 
The  subordiuiiHon  which  ftpr  ihyartby  mfnrior  j norm  tfqnc  interesting  only  to  theniselyea, 

rotwt  always  jthild  tu. the  white  muu/hmlj  ft  was  nearly  sunset  when  the  meal  fin- 


races 

already  Wocnn  c wi  dbUsb  e&.  £ ) >'  =,  /;  tev  < 

The  morning  of  tire  first  of  March  was  fixed 
for  our  departure*  hot  h was  afternoon  before 
wo  had  fdtrly  embaf  feed.  Half  an  hogf  after- 
ward  wd  hnfkmlfcrcd  tjbe  riv^  whicft.:i“qr';'Sfv.mid 
miles  has  low  tiankft?  myemi  with  long  ginss, 
utul  suuidid  tvith  numvjroii&  isiamh  barely  rising 
above  the  and  in  the  rainy  season  fees 

qnontly  covered  by  the  water.  The  whole  coon- 
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in«fr.ms*r.tw:  -and  provisions,  in  addition  to  as 
trumV  mijr^fftca  titid  their  More*,  did  not  leave 
tnnek  rpaui  m owr  host  for  comfortable  sleeping 
at.  mg  hi.  h rook  ;ui  hour  of  eaperimeot  to  pd;- 

just  bodies  And  limb#  *o  as  to  afford  .tit  «*cii  one 
*oim»  tout  cimnce  of  securing  slumber ; but,  offer 
.*Q*  ilm  night ]>f£*sod  •Cl- 

idal tied  of  tramp  from  3 img  cauii iwsmenU  in  eon- 
srramed  p^tvirvs:  <*ad  uortcv.  3 fear'  : pirijierly 
'•ippiwated  the  -scenery.  doubly  h&vniijfol  in  tin.* 
early  morning,  W>  lvn.il  Wacfcpt  the  point  M 
■diver:*, enve  v.; f the  Colorado. . mouth  of.  the  river, 
* hem  the  tranks  heenmoyridi  higher,  und  tali 
trees,,  draped  all  oxer  vine//,  tk^tm  to  «fo 
j>ear  tewegmg,  ovar  |h<t  graceful  Hirrl^ 

of  varied  plumage  glanced  in  arid  opt  of  the  for* 
janif  or/sties  itnd  'tfhrt^Y&terjowl  'iltteetl:  ;.sf>b&rlv ' 
.vfohg  the  $*Tir<i-l>ari.  or  flew  lorily  op  the  Wraith 
tm  tve  nppmik'hed  . iira^ibniilily  a pa  if  dfgTCctv 
0f6ic w;  flufWretl  sh>vvty  oVUt  %k0$i 
deafen  mg  ns  with  their  discordanc ‘noifk*,  : Mfnu 
lurked  hr^  and  tlmreia  the  bends  of  .the  five* 
•ind  in  >aadowr  ft«uks;  huj  m tho  «im • arose 
they grtvdivully  dt^^d.  At  eight  o'clock  the 
In) At  was  moored  under  Urn  >hadow  of  a giganiie 
five.;  and  *oon  the  tin;  biased  cm  tjie?;  *h r.,n\  and 
ir&  forgot,  in  the  pais  fid  odor  of  bn? 

. «M&4,  the  difcioonrtfuvts  of  live  nigh t . ; 

The  government  of  San  Juan,  m default  of 
any  other,  Un/l  extended  it*  jurMietion  far  up 
do?,  river,  amt  its  people,  had  made  estjiblish- 
mente  at  various  points  on  its  bank**  About 
boon  wo  cfttue  to*  a targe  hdand,  tvhieb.  an  eaten* 
pricing  settler  had  cleared  *y(  fon&t:  mpi  stocked 
Kith  piant/iins,  yitras,  and  ether  nehftfjshie*  of 
fife.  lie  had  erected  a ne*4  ftotreev  wid  settled 
tbefv.  penu  ao  em  iy  wi  th  Ids  fa  rod  y.  The  trails* 
ft  tram  lion  whirh  hiti?  yearn  had  wrimeht  at  the 
fHjfi  did  not  impress  me  n*  fcmdhly  M tlfut  o«W 
|m  in  rite  v'iMvmo^.  feoiprjfwve  and  industry 
most  always  command  bull  *vheh  wv 

witness  tbclr  tlevelvptnerit  nnA'ir  riic.li  cimutn- 
■ tlrejr  ^xaet.ihe  laiijfuagVJ  of  admirarion, 
VTe  cob  hi  pot  rec>l«.t  tbc  impulso  to  3f»p  and  r ow* 
^rtttuiatc  paf-  cot&ixjfflttk  op . lib  svvcccK,  T>ve 
fuand  him.  mte  to  the  fcxatnpla  of  his  native 
landt  hn>ily  With  his  vr* *]>s.  lie  felt 

&n  hojvtrsVpridp  in  shading pshts  impToveuiont-*, 
md  expla/jaing  hit  pbrns  for  the  fat  tire  \ and  We 
left  Jiim  with  a -•oi)vi»;tinn  thut  se^ds  i*f  civ-  j 
•Ucaiian  sMvn  l»v  *n*:h  hand*  mart  iitumuieK  I 
.s-prijfttf  up  to  the  advanci?n<ent  and  flp?  4tlonr  of  | 
htmiAUity,  •., .. '?:W;:':’;vV ' ;':y J 

Ttie  d^y  f«:dluwiTig;  vTkAr  % r/ighi  of  ram,  from 
which  our  awning  faded  vvltdly  to  protect  u«<< 
♦lamp  kad  D/»t  in  dig  tiekyof/tCnii^ris  wn  reuol’ed  I 
die  point  the  Kwnnwuawd  bnd  fenifled 

da  thcar  (imd  encounter  with  ihgEia* 
the  ywaciiun  tins  rlvisr  Ser- 
itpapii  widy  tho  8aa  J muiy  Hgre,  ioo,  idvijiaia- 
tian  hat!  bikera  r<mt.  An  enco^rntiag  ftermnn, 
UAtims.)r/ftil  in  vlui  United  Soitov/j.id  n\*M)e  ex- 

of  ffie  viVer,  nnd, 
Ukc  jib  oeighhor  6>nly  twenty  mile-*  Mow),  had 
*Uirte.d  & flourishing  planUtioo.  Jt  vus  yet  in  j 
*<*  bm  promise  for  live  fufnrv, ! 


|U>rWf 

Horn  ry wired  a cordial  Vvch’prne^  and 

jfitoppcvl  for  dimier  Oar  tVitmil  llipp,’  uiifemv. 
tmCdv.  was  a briflndnr.  ami  had  to  d»..»  hi*::  own 
cooking.  ButT  what  .wither  ‘SiippItW  axiiit® 
ewu,  we  made  a.  -dianiftf  thaf  day  wH*»eh  a lord 
nifebr  .ciity*  aTuv  diTii'ngdmlh  u is  truc^  w 


rich  hi  gtmerotw  ravtmipen^o  for  h»s  Wit 

gave  T»a»d:  ^ thonNanddV)hl  lire  «?vtjd  which  hi* 
bad  >vov7i  in  hpr  gmiial  bosom. 

Oar  friend  IIvpp,  >.ven  iii  hi* ; hoUnoxs,  tie 
notant ircly  a^eiti]n  frinn  tri>uWe4?.  plant-' 

ipg  bis  homibkoid  /d?at^  roti  ifiTiily.  he  w fsheif  h > 
be  assure^  of  The  litlos  .W  Jth>  Pr^pertT,  and  l>c 
sought  my  iKlTjco  o.n  m& la  t!H«  cvisi  - 
ing  itnoutalai:^  iy>nditHni  of  the  mfmtxy*  he  vch« 
at  d;'.kKi)  to  knw  if  his  li)*nd^  tcU  wiihia  th*> 
jurbdir-rinn  of  the  41  King  ■o.r^fiipqiuro^  of  th»* 
pmxx  of  S>n  JiMWy  or  the  ISepuWb^  pf;  Sjifam- 
pi! a.  To  he  on  1%t&  &ife  side,  however  bo  had 
made  dritioet  to  each  fto  hjs  tiil^ 

and  feat,  evob  with  these ^ ' pre'dkutiotW  he  tiijight 
— he  er.pre««y\  it — -‘Slip  np,M  he  bad  made  a 
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second  clearing,  and  pnt  in  crops,  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  river,  Over  which  Costa  Rica  of 
la  to  years  had  set  up  a claim  of  sovereignty.  A 
few  months  afterward,  a couple  of  Frenchmen  ar- 
rived at  the  mouth  of  the  Serapiqm,  and  attempt- 
ed to  occupy  the  clearing  which  Ilipp  had  made 
on  that  side  of  the  river,  under  authority  of  an 
alleged  grant  from  Costa  Rica  ; whereupon  onr 
friend  denied  the  pretensions  of  the  Utter  state, 
and,  constituting  himself  the  supreme  law,  sum- 
marily ejected  the  Gauls,  who  were  glad  to  es- 
cape to  San  Juan  with  no  greater  damage  than 
black  eyes  and  bloody  noses. 

When  we  left  liipjfs  landing  in  the  afternoon, 
lie  ran  up  the  American  Hug,  and  we  gave  him 
three  hearty  cheers  of  encouragement.  I pre- 
sume he  is  still  there,  but  not  alone,  unless  the 
letter  which  be  quietly  ajhpjKid  in  luy  hand  at 
the  moment  of  departure,  for  it  dark -eyed  dam- 
sel in  Grenada,  failed  of  its  object — a supposi- 
tion  which  1 should  be  sorry  to  entertain. 

Our  progress  from  Ilipp's.  until  we  reached 
the  rapids  of  Machuea,  was  unrelieved  by  any 
thing  worth  recording.  Here  we  found  an  estab- 
lishment for  cutting  wood  for  the  steamers, 
which  gave  promise  of  nettling  down  Into  some- 
thing more  permanent.  Upon  the  Rapids  were 
the  wreck*  of  several  steamers,  among  them  that 
of  the  %i  O^v  the  first  steamer  I believe  that  en- 
tered tho  Chagres  river,  and  which  was  lost  in 
her  first  attempt  to  ascend  the  San  Juan.  There 
were  a couple  other  wrecks,  and  the  boat  which 
had  left  Sun  Juan  a few  days  before  ns  was 
jammed  immovably  on  the  rocks.  Here  too  we 
encountered  numerous  native  boats*  packed  with 
passengers,  who  were  descending  the  river,  with- 
out covering,  and  literally  without  food,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  accident  to  another  of  the 
Transit  steamers  at  the  rapids  of  the  Castillo, 

The  river  San  Juan  is  utterly  unfit  for  steamer 
navigation,  nor  can  it  ever  be  made  to  servo  a 
useful  purpose  in  this  respect,  except  at  great 
labor  and  expense. 

Tho  afternoon  of  the  same  day  we  reached 
the  rapids  of  the  Castillo,  so  called  from  the  old 
fort  of  San  Juan,  now  called  14  FJ  Castillo  Vie- 
jo.*’ This  fort  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
1780,  under  the  command  of  Captain,  afterward 
I xml  Nelson,  the  naval  hen)  of  Great  Britain, 
h tvas  here  thut  he  distinguished  himself  for 
the  first  time. 

The  fort  is  situated  on  a considerable  liill, 
with  abrupt  slopes,  precisely  at  the  point  where 
a ledge  of  rock  extending  across  the  river  forms 
a rapid,  or  rather  falls,  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  boat*  of  any  description  to  pass. 
Even  the  cargoes  of  the  native  bongos,  if  heavy, 
inquire  to  be  taken  out,  and  the  boats  themselves 
tracked  up  by  sheer  force.  Shortly  before  our 
arrival  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Company  had 
k>en  swept  over  by  the  current,  and  many  pus- 
neugens  drowned. 

In  1849  u solitary  hut  existed  at  the  Castillo, 
iu  which  the  government  of  Nicaragua  main- 
tained a small  guard  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  boatpiqn  in  loading  and  unloading  their 
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bongos.  It  was  now’  a place  of  a coaple  of  hun- 
dred inhabitants.  A wharf  had  been  built  be- 
low the  falls,  from  which  a piece  of  railway  had 
been  constructed  for  the  tmnsjKjrtation  of  pas- 
senger? past  the  ixjrtage ; nnd  there  were  a dozen 
well-built  frame  houses,  Iodides  numerous  struct- 
ures of  lesser  pretensions.  A garrison  Imd  Wen 
stationed  in  the  old  fort,  and  altogether  a trans- 
formation effected  which,  considering  the  time 
it  had  taken,  could  probably  not  be  paralleled 
out  of  that  region  of  Aluddin-like  changes — 
California. 

The  Castillo  was  the  lowest  point  on  the  river 
where  Nicaragua  exercised  authority.  Belov, 
the  people  of  San  Juan  assumed  a pro  tempore 
jurisdiction,  pending  the  settlement  of  tho  so- 
called  ■*  Mosquito  question/’  A t this  point,  then 
— as  1 write  only  of  8an  Juan — my  narrative, 
for  the  present  at  least,  must  come  t&  a close. 

18154. 

In  the  foregoing  page*,  I have  presented  n 
picture  of  San  Juan  in  1849,  when  it  was  an  ob- 
scure village,  under  the  petty  despotism  of  an 
irresponsible  foreign  agent,  holding  his  jvost  by 
the  simple  title  of  force.  I have  described  it 
again  in  1853,  when  it  was  a comparatively 
large  and  flourishing  town,  under  a municipal 
organization  springing  from  the  only  source  of 
legitimate  power,  the  people  themselves.  This 
government  arrogated  nothing  to  itself  except 
the  preservation  of  order  ami  the  protection  of 
the  interests  of  its  citizens.  Upon  tho  question 
of  ultimate  sovereignty,  and  the  abstract  ques- 
tion of  territorial  right,  opinions  differed,  al- 
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though  a large  preponderance  of  the  American 
population  recognized  the  clear  and  indubitable 
rights  of  Nicaragua.  In  the  settlement  of  these 
questions  the  residents  of  San  Juan  could  have 
but  little  to  say ; their  sole  alternative  was  to 
abide  the  course  of  events,  and  conform  to  what 
they  could  not  control.  Meantime,  the  neces- 
sity of  a government  of  some  sort  was  compre- 
hended by  all  parties,  and  both  England  and 
the  United  States  instructed  their  officers  to 
recognize  the  de  facto  authorities.  These  in- 
structions were  scrupulously  observed  up  to 
1854,  when  those  authorities  were  violently  re- 
sisted in  their  attempts  to  investigate  a case  of 
alleged  homicide  committed  within  their  recog- 
nized provisional  jurisdiction. 

The  complications  arising  out  of  this  event, 
led  to  the  bombardment  and  entire  destruction 
of  San  Juan,  by  the  United  States  ship  of  war 
Cyane,  in  the  month  of  June  of  the  present  year. 
Whatever  may  be  the  political  result  of  this 
measure — if  it  shall  lead  to  the  restitution  of 
San  Juan  to  Nicaragua,  its  legitimate  owner,  or 
to  the  re-assertion  and  consolidation  of  British 
pretensions,  remains  for  the  future  to  disclose. 
Meanwhile  San  Juan  is  rising  from  its  ashes, 
and  the  same  enterprise  which  redeemed  it  from 
the  listless  apathy  of  three  hundred  years,  will 
work  out  for  it  the  destiny  indicated  by  the  im- 
portance of  its  geographical  position,  on  one  of 
the  great  highways  of  nations. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

AMONG  TUI  FAINTKRS. 

WHEN  Clive  Newcome  comes  to  be  old,  no 
n doubt  he  will  remember  his  Roman  days 
as  among  the  happiest  which  fate  ever  awarded 
him.  The  simplicity  of  the  student’s  life  there, 
Hie  greatness  and  friendly  splendor  of  the  scenes 
surrounding  him,  the  delightful  nature  of  the 
occupation  in  which  he  is  engaged,  the  pleasant 
company  of  comrades,  inspired  by  a like  pleas- 
ure over  a similar  calling,  the  labor,  the  medita- 
tion. the  holiday  and  the  kindly  feast  afterward, 
should  make  the  Art-students  the  happiest  of 
youth,  did  they  but  know  their  good  fortune. 
Their  work  is  for  the  most  part  delightfully  easy. 
It  does  not  exercise  the  brain  too  much,  but 
gently  occupies  it,  and  with  a subject  most  agree- 
able to  the  scholar.  The  mere  poetic  flame,  or 
jet  of  invention,  needs  to  be  lighted  up  but  very 
seldom,  namely,  when  the  young  painter  is  de- 
vising his  subject,  or  settling  the  composition 
thereof.  The  posing  of  figures  and  drapery; 
the  dexterous  copying  of  the  line;  the  artful 
processes  of  cross-hatching,  of  stumping,  of  lay- 
ing on  lights,  and  what  not ; the  arrangement 
of  color,  and  the  pleasing  operations  of  glazing 
and  the  like,  are  labors  for  the  most  part  merely 
manual.  These,  with  the  smoking  of  a proper 
number  of  pipes,  carry  the  student  through  his 
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day’s  work.  If  you  pass  his  door  you  will  veiy 
probably  hear  him  singing  at  his  easeL  I should 
like  to  know  what  young  lawyer,  mathematician, 
or  divinity  scholar,  can  sing  over  his  volumes, 
and  at  the  same  time  advance  with  his  labor?- 
In  every  city  where  Art  is  practiced  there  are 
old  gentlemen  who  never  touched  a pencil  in 
their  lives,  but  find  the  occupation  and  company 
of  artists  so  agreeable  that  they  are  never  out 
of  the  studios ; follow  one  generation  of  paintera 
after  another ; sit  by  with  perfect  contentment 
while  Jack  is  drawing  his  pifferaro,  or  Tom  de- 
signing his  cartoon,  and  years  afterward  when 
Jack  is  established  in  Newman  Street,  and  Tom 
a Royal  Academician,  shall  still  be  found  in 
their  rooms,  occupied  now  by  fresh  painters  and 
pictures,  telling  the  youngsters,  their  successors, 
what  glorious  fcllowB  Jack  and  Tom  were.  A 
poet  must  retire  to  privy  places  and  meditate 
his  rhymes  in  secret ; a painter  can  practice  his 
trade  in  the  company  of  friends.  Your  splendid 
chef  d'tcole , a Rubens  or  a Horace  Vemet,  may 
sit  with  a secretary  reading  to  him ; a troop  of 
admiring  scholars  watching  the  master’s  hand ; 
or  a company  of  court  ladies  and  gentlemen  (to 
whom  he  addresses  a few  kind  words  now  and 
again),  looking  on  admiringly ; while  the  hum- 
blest painter,  be  he  ever  so  poor,  may  have  a 
friend  watching  at  his  easel,  or  a gentle  wife 
sitting  by  with  her  work  in  her  lap,  and  with 
fond  smiles  or  talk  or  silence,  cheering  his  labor. 

Among  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  painters  as- 
sembled at  Rome,  Mr.  Clive  found  companions 
and  friends.  The  cleverest  man  was  not  the 
best  artist  very  often : the  ablest  artist  not  the 
best  critic  nor  the  best  companion.  Many  a 
man  could  give  no  account  of  the  faculty  within 
him,  but  achieved  success  because  he  could  not 
help  it ; and  did,  in  an  hour  and  withont  effort, 
that  which  another  could  not  effect  with  half  a 
life’s  labor.  There  were  young  sculptors  who 
had  never  read  a line  of  Homer,  who  took  on 
themselves  nevertheless  to  interpret  and  con- 
tinue the  heroic  Greek  art.  There  were  young 
.painters  with  the  strongest  natural  taste  for  low 
humor,  comic  singing,  and  Cider-Cellar  jollifl- 
cations,  who  would  imitate  nothing  under  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  and  whose  canvases  teemed  with 
tremendous  allegories  of  fates,  furies,  genii  of 
death  and  battle.  There  were  long-haired  lads 
who  fancied  the  sublime  lay  in  the  Peruginesque 
manner,  and  depicted  saintly  personages  with 
crisp  draperies,  crude  colors,  and  haloes  of  gold- 
leaf.  Our  friend  marked  all  these  practitioners 
of  Art  with  their  various  oddities  and  tastes,  and 
was  welcomed  in  the  ateliers  of  all  of  them, 
from  the  grave  dons  and  seniors,  the  senators 
of  the  French  and  English  Academy,  down  to 
the  jovial  students  who  railed  at  the  elders  over 
their  cheap  cups  at  the  Lepre.  What  a gallant, 
starving,  generous,  kindly  life,  many  of  them 
led!  What  fun  in  their  grotesque  airs,  what 
friendship  and  gentleness  in  their  poverty ! How 
splendidly  Carlo  talked  of  the  marquis  his  cous- 
in, and  the  duke  his  intimate  friend ! How 
great  Federigo  was  on  the  subjeet  of  his  wrongs. 
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txtrtii  the  Academy  at  home,  d pock  of  tradesman  J tale,  Clive  $%&£&&&  when  he  beard  of  their 
wfi»>  -could.  iif9t  '^idere4dnij-  'h%{i  art,  and wkn  j distress,  modi  unite 

had  never  seen  a pietuit ! With  whut  could  spare  f but  J.  J.  gave  more,  r.ud  Clitt 
!^aghti»esa  Ait^usUV  * wagered  about  at  Sti  | was  an  eager in  »cktici>vlexlgn}g  and  admiring, 
Jolm'd  •>©$!$&  though ‘lie  w known  to  Imve  his  friendte  tipneroiitf  m he  Was  in  speaking  of 
htosr^wed  Ymn&apdtf*  coat,  and  Luigi’s  dre^  j his  gsminsVj  His  wu*  a fortunate  orgrniixAtioii 
||py|  If  one?  or  the  other  was  ill,,  how  nob!  y in  deed.  Study  was  las  chief  tfrutisiw&ut.  Stdf. 
and generously  hi#  companions  flocked  to  cam-  denial  <mtm  emtV?  to  him..  Pleasure*  or  v/hsi 
fart  hint,  look  turn#  to  vvr&e  the  sick  mad  is-  gioicrallT  t'alkd  ’.*0,  friid  little  elwrtm  tor  him, 
ihrou^h  et  fever,  contributed  rim  of  their  Hi*  ordinary  t omiuiiUOus  w>:te  pure  and  p.voct 

$teudctr  mean*  te help  him  riinyngh  Kta  diffionUn  thoughts;  -hU;- epjrtjTzfcnt  tlie  eoutetrt- 
Max*  wlio  lores  fine  dreaaea  and  the  /^iniivul  plixiiqn  of  natural  behitty ; tor  recreation.  thg 
*o,  gptre  tip  u emxmie  and  a 'carriage.  ***  ''**  t<*  hundred  jtfeteAhi  Aekitiit manipulations 
iPad,,  whea  he  sold  his  pietuse  of  h&  craft  ‘mere 

horn  ltd  he  woriid  drar  isvhrv  knoMn  on  ouk  panel,  or 


;<ielp;:Ekiil,  .,  I .■■■■IR  , 

(trough  tto. vJR!f  ..  . f|VP.. , 

had  tpuirrelcd,  and  ivho  j^eoumended  him  to  a eveiy  leaf  iu  an  grange-tree,  smiling,  and  taking 
;&rm)rg*ve<u  third  of  the  mywey  teck  to  Max,  « ga#  delight  over  Pie  simples  'font*  of  . .skill .' 
arret  took  imoflprt  third  jrcrftiaxi  to  Laaaro,  with  whenever  you  found  him  he  d 
hi#  poor  wife  and  -children,,  who  had  not  got  si  and  serene,  lm  modest  virgin  damp  uU*ky*  light- 
vuigle-  .order  uil  tbafe  vnuter— and  m the  vi ory  ed  und  trim.  JS\>  gu.Kik^f  possum  -ext  iiijptitdtfd 
frtiii  on*  I Imre  heard  Clive  tell  of  two  nribto  j it ; no  hope}*?*  wandering  in  the  dnrkne^  af \eu 
ymnig  Americuns  t?bo to  Euiope  to  v^  un  v a i d led  Imu  oittnvV  Way-feet*  .Uimugh  -the' 

their  arc ; of  whom  the  one  fell  #iek  while  the  world,  we  and.  again  with,  such 

oilier  ^ujjported  liU  peiitnless  comrade,  and  our  and  solute  \U  end  hcslr  while  It  passes  on. 
of  Spence  a day  aheolatel^  kept  hut  a ymny  u'  lfe  tntve own  «ig- 
frit  himafilf,  ginng  tlie  rest  to  his  sick  eocupau-  nature,  shat'  he  in  tended  lo  pass  a couple /.if 
ion.  “I  6lu>iild  like  to  Uave  known  <l.mt  good  in  Italy,  devoting ;kuuself  exclusively  to 

Hrnnari tau.  Sir,”  our  Colonel  saH^yttvirliiig  his  the  *radv  of'  his  profcaioa.  Other  leside# 
:iaasta4.!hesv  whed  we  aaw  hhn  again,  and  ;his  professional  remits  were  working  sfxrvtly  in 
wn  told  him  that  s^ory*  the  young  manV  ntimi>  causing  hhn  to  thtuk 

J.  J.,  in  his  slcadjr  silent  way,  worked  on  thof  onscnce  from  England  was  the  V^t  f.up it 
tveiy  day,  ami  for  many  honw  every  day  When  fer  a malady  under  which  lie  ^ec>H.^iy  labtjrod* 
CUr©  entered  studio  ot&.mGfmxify.  .he  fouml  ! But  rliange  of  air  may  ti&k  ,|*oople 

J.  J.  there,  and  there  lie  left  him.  When  fins  mar*:  speedily  than  the  ^infercjrs  ever  hoped ; 
Ltfa  Acad.tluywas  over,  at  itight,  ftnd  Ciive  w^nt  and,  also  it  is  on  record,  that  young  men  with 
oat  tv/  !w*  soirees,  J>  L %htcwi  Ids  lamp  avid  thn  very  >est  iutenfmm?  re.fj^ect mg  ?t mlyr,  do  not 
continued  his  happy  lal»or.  He  dhl  care  ; fulfill  them,  and  Ate  led  aw’ar  from  their  *dieme 
ihr  tlie  brawling  snpjKT-i^trtic^  of  Ins  onumOe*;  ' hv  nrcidciriL  or  |deupf»rcf  or  necc;-sirv,  or  some 
liked  hetmr  to  stay  nt  home  than  to  go  ijvto  the  j gf>:d  eattKUa  Young  Clirs  worked  sedulously 
wdrlik  o:ud  wu*  ^hh/n?  whitrad  <>F  a night  except  ; -fWo'  *yr  throp  *1  i£*  vocation  at  5tcrttier 

goring,  tire  iUuesa  i)f  Luigi  l>efore  mentioned,  Her  ret  ly  derburing-  no  douht.  the  pmigsofsen- 
wben  X L *pant  eoastunt  eveiung»  at  tlso  otlf-  timenutl  disuppainttnent  under  wliich  be  • 1ft- 
ef*  lied^snkv  X X vw*  fortunate  u^ywyll  m bored;  Mnd  he  drew  from  bis  modeUi  Ami  bn 
^kiUfMl:  people  in  the  world  took  a Ubiug^ ’ f<2r  the  Etched  round  abmit  every  thing  that,  suitecl 
mvdrst young  m«o,  :md  be  bad  more  tJmn  coo  hiv-  f>rucil.  -on  both  side*  of  Tiber;  amlbeiaW-. 
erdm*  for  piem ms.  Tim  Artists’  Oub,  at  the  \ ed  at  the  Life  Aiudemy  of  nights-  -©  model 
l^pjv?v  ^t  Idra  dQwu  m dosewjth  Ills  rnonuy;  i Tirtusclf  to  otJher  ywttg  jetudent*.  Tim  #ymp- 
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Tom,  and  Harry  round  about  him:  Art  exer- 
cised its  great  healing  influence  on  his  wounded 
spirit,  which  to  be  sure  had  never  given  in. 
The  meeting  of  the  painters  at  the  Cafe  Greco, 
and  at  their  private  houses,  was  veiy  jovial, 
pleasant,  and  lively.  Clive  smoked  his  pipe, 
drank  his  glass  of  Marsala,  sang  his  son&  and 
took  part  in  the  general  chorus  as  gayly  as  the 
joQiest  of  the  boys.  He  was  the  cock  of  the 
whole  painting  school,  the  favorite  of  all ; and 
to  be  liked  by  the  people,  you  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  we  for  our  parts  must  like  them. 

Then,  besides  the  painters,  he  had,  as  he  has 
informed  us,  the  other  society  of  Rome.  Eveiy 
winter  there  is  a gay  and  pleasant  English  col- 
ony in  that  capital,  of  course  more  or  less  re- 
markable for  rank,  fashion,  and  agreeability 
with  every  varying  year.  In  Clive’s  year  some 
very  pleasant  folks  set  up  their  winter  quarters 
in  the  usual  foreigners’  resort  round  about  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna.  I was  amused  to  find,  lately, 
on  looking  over  the  travels  of  tho  respectable 
M.  de  Pollnitz,  that,  a hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago,  the  same  quarter,  the  same  streets  and  pal- 
aces, scarce  changed  from  those  days,  were  even 
then  polite  foreigners’  resort.  Of  one  or  two 
of  the  gentlemen,  Clive  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance in  the  hunting-field ; others  he  had  met 
during  his  brief  appearance  in  the  London  world. 
Being  a youth  of  great  pereonal  agility,  fitted 
thereby  to  the  graceful  performance  of  polkas, 
etc. ; having  good  manners,  and  good  looks,  and 
good  credit  with  Prince  Polonia,  or  some  other 
banker,  Mr.  Newcome  was  thus  made  very  wel- 
come to  the  Anglo-Roman  society ; and  as  kind- 
ly received  in  genteel  houses,  where  they  drank 
tea  and  danced  the  galop,  as  in  those  dusky  tav- 
erns and  retired  lodgings  where  his  bearded  com- 
rades, the  painters,  held  their  meetings. 

Thrown  together  every  day,  and  night  after 
night;  flocking  to  the  same  picture-galleries, 
statue-galleries,  Pincian  drives,  and  church  func- 
tions, the  English  colonists  at  Rome  perforce 
become  intimate,  and  in  many  cases  friendly. 
They  have  an  English  library  where  the  various 
meets  for  the  week  are  placarded : on  such  a 
day  the  Vatican  galleries  are  open : the  next  is 
the  feast  of  Saint  so  and  so:  on  Wednesday 
there  will  be  music  and  Vespers  at  the  Sistine 
chapel : on  Thursday,  the  Pope  will  bless  the 
animals — sheep,  horses,  and  what-not : and  flocks 
of  English  accordingly  nish  to  witness  the  bene- 
diction of  droves  of  donkeys.  In  a word,  the 
ancient  city  of  the  Caesars,  the  august  fanes  of 
the  Popes,  with  their  splendor  and  ceremony, 
are  all  mapped  out  and  arranged  for  English 
diversion ; and  wc  run  in  a crowd  to  high*mass 
at  St.  Peter’s,  or  to  the  illumination  on  Easter- 
day,  as  we  ran  when  the  bell  rings  td  the  Bos- 
jesmeu  at  Crcmorne,  or  the  fireworks  at  V aux- 
hall. 

Running  to  see  fireworks  alone,  rushing  off 
to  examine  Bosjesmen  by  one’s  self,  is  a dreary 
work : I should  think  very  few  men  would  have 
the  courage  to  do  it  unattended,  and  personally 
would  Hot  prefer  a pipe  in  their  own  rooms. 
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Hence  if  Clive  went  to  see  all  these  sights,  as 
he  did,  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  he  went  in 
company,  and  if  he  went  in  company  and 
sought  it,  we  may  suppose  that  little  affair 
which  annoyed  him  at  Baden  no  longer  tend- 
ed to  hurt  his  peace  of  mind  very  seriously. 

The  truth  is,  our  countrymen  are  pleasanter 
abroad  than  at  home ; most  hospitable,  kindly, 
and  eager  to  be  pleased  and  to  please.  You 
see  a family  half  a dozen  times  in  a week  in  the 
little  Roman  circle,  whom  you  shall  not  meet 
twice  in  a season  afterward  in  the  enormous 
London  round.  When  Easter  is  over  and 
every  body  is  going  away  at  Rome,  you  and 
your  neighbor  shake  bands,  sincerely  sor.y  to 
part : in  London  we  are  obliged  to  dilute  our 
kindness  so  that  there  is  hardly  any  smack  of 
the  original  milk.  As  one  by  one  the  pleasant 
families  dropped  off  with  wdiom  Clive  had  spent 
his  happy  winter;  as  Admiral  Ereeman’s  carriage 
drove  away,  whose  pretty  girls  he  had  caught  at 
St.  Peter’s  kissing  St.  Peter’s  toe ; as  Dick  Den- 
by’s  family  ark  appeared  with  all  Denby’s  sweet 
young  children  kissing  farewells  to  him  out  of 
window;  as  those  three  charming  Miss  Baliols 
with  whom  he  had  that  glorious  day  in  the 
Catacombs ; as  friend  after  friend  quitted  the 
great  city  with  kind  greetings,  warm  pressures 
of  the  hand,  and  hopes  of  meeting  in  a yet 
greater  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  young 
Clive  felt  a depression  of  spirit.  Rome  was 
Rome,  but  it  was  pleasanter  to  see  it  in  com- 
pany; our  painters  are  smoking  still  at  the 
Caf6  Greco,  but  a society  all  smoke  and  all 
painters  did  not  suit  him.  If  Mr.  Clive  is  not 
a Michael  Angelo  or  a Beethoven,  if  his  genius 
is  not  gloomy,  solitary,  gigantic,  shining  alone, 
like  a lighthouse,  a storm  round  about  him,  and 
breakers  dashing  at  his  feet,  I can  not  help  my- 
self ; he  is  as  heaven  made  him,  brave,  honest, 
gay,  and  friendly,  and  persons  of  a gloomy  turn 
must  not  look  to  him  as  a hero. 

So  Clive  and  his  companion  worked  away 
with  all  their  hearts  from  November  until  far 
into  April  when  Easter  came,  and  the  glorious 
gala  with  which  the  Roman  church  celebrates 
that  holy  season.  By  this  time  Clive’s  books 
were  full  of  sketches.  Ruins,  imperial  and 
mediaeval ; peasants  and  bagpipemen ; Passion- 
ists  with  shaven  polls ; Capuchins  and  the  equal- 
ly hairy  frequenters  of  the  Cafd  Greco ; paint- 
ers of  all  nations  who  resort  there;  Cardinals 
and  their  queer  equipages  and  attendants ; the 
Holy  Father  himself  (it  was  Gregory  sixteenth 
of  the  name);  the  dandified  English  on  the 
Pincio  and  the  wonderful  Roman  members  of 
the  hunt — were  not  all  these  designed  by  the 
young  man  and  admired  by  his  friends  in  after- 
days  ? J.  J.’s  sketches  were  few,  but  he  had 
painted  two  beautiful  little  pictures,  and  sold 
them  for  so  good  a price  that  Prince  Polonia’s 
people  were  quite  civil  to  him.  He  had  orders 
for  yet  more  pictures,  and  having  worked  very 
hard,  thought  himself  authorized  to  accompany 
Mr.  Clive  upon  a pleasure  trip  to  Naples,  which 
the  latter  deemed  necessary  after  his  own  tre- 
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mendous  labors.  He  for  his  part  had  painted 
no  pictures,  though  he  had  commenced  a dozen 
and  turned  them  to  the  wall ; but  he  had  sketch- 
ed, and  dined,  and  smoked,  and  danced,  as  we 
have  seen.  So  the  little  britzska  was  put  be- 
hind horses  again,  and  our  two  friends  set  out 
on  their  tour,  having  quite  a crowd  of  brother 
artists  to  cheer  them,  who  had  assembled  and 
had  a breakfast  for  the  purpose  at  that  comfort- 
able osteria,  near  the  Lateran  Gate.  How  the 
fellows  flung  their  hats  up,  and  shouted,  “ Lcbe 
wold,”  and  “Adieu,”  and  “God  bless  you,  old 
boy,”  in  many  languages  I Clive  was  the  young 
swell  of  the  artists  of  that  year,  and  adored  by 
the  whole  of  the  jolly  company.  His  sketches 
were  pronounced  on  all  hands  to  be  admirable : 
it  was  agreed  that  if  he  chose  he  might  do  any 
thing. 

So  with  promises  of  a speedy  return  they  left 
behind  them  the  noble  city,  which  all  love  who 
once  have  seen  it,  and  of  which  we  think  after- 
ward ever  with  the  kindness  and  the  regard  of 
home.  They  dashed  across  the  Campagna  and 
over  the  beautiful  hills  of  Albano,  and  sped 
through  the  solemn  Pontine  Marshes,  and  stop- 
ped to  roost  at  Terracina  (which  was  not  at  all 
like  Fra  Diavolo’s  Terracina  at  Covent  Garden, 
as  J.  J.  was  distressed  to  remark),  and  so,  gal- 
loping onward  through  a hundred  ancient  cities 
that  crumbled  on  the  shores  of  the  beautiful 
Mediterranean,  behold,  on  the  second  day  as 
they  ascended  a bill  about  noon,  Vesuvius  came 
in  view,  its  great  shape  shimmering  blue  in  the 
distant  haze,  its  banner  of  smoke  in  the  cloud- 
less sky.  And  about  five  o’clock  in  the  evening 
(as  every  body  will  who  starts  from  Terracina 
early  and  pays  the  post-boy  well),  the  travelers 
came  to  an  ancient  city  walled  and  fortified, 
with  drawbridges  over  the  shining  moats. 

“ Here  is  Capua,”  says  J.  J.,  and  Clive  burst 
oat  laughing : thinking  of  his  Capua  which  he 
had  left — how  many  months — years  it  seemed 
ago.  From  Capua  to  Naples  is  a fine  straight 
road,  and  our  travelers  were  landed  at  the  lat- 
ter place  at  supper-time;  where,  if  they  had 
quarters  at  the  Vittoria  Hotel,  they  were  as 
comfortable  as  any  gentlemen  painters  need 
wish  to  be  in  this  world. 

The  aspect  of  the  place  was  so  charming  and 
delightful  to  Clive : the  beautiful  sea  stretch- 
ed before  his  eyes  when  waking — Capri,  a fairy 
island,  in  the  distance,  in  the  amethyst  rocks  of 
which  Syrens  might  be  playing — that  fair  line 
of  cities  skirting  the  shore  glittering  white  along 
the  purple  water — over  the  whole  brilliant  scene 
Vesuvius  rising  with  cloudlets  playing  round  its 
summit,  and  the  country  bursting  out  into  that 
glorious  vegetation  with  which  sumptuous  na- 
ture decorates  every  spring — this  city  and  scene 
of  Naples  were  so  much  to  Clive’s  liking  that  I 
have  a letter  from  him  dated  a couple  of  days 
after  the  young  man’s  arrival,  in  which  he  an- 
nounces his  intention  of  staying  there  forever, 
and  gives  me  an  invitation  to  some  fine  lodg- 
ings in  a certain  palazzo,  on  which  he  has  cast 
his  ey^  ^He  is  so  enraptured  with  the  place, 
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that  he  says  to  die  and  be  buried  there  even 
would  be  quite  a treat,  so  charming  is  the  cem- 
etery where  the  Neapolitan  dead  repose. 

The  Fates  did  not,  however,  ordain  that  Clive 
Newcome  should  pass  all  his  life  at  Naples.  His 
Roman  banker  presently  forwarded  a few  letters 
to  his  address ; some  which  had  arrived  after 
his  departure,  others  which  had  been  lying  at 
the  Foste  Rcstante,  with  his  name  written  in 
perfectly  legible  characters,  but  which  the  au- 
thorities of  the  post,  according  to  their  custom, 
would  not  see  when  Clive  sent  for  them. 

It  was  one  of  these  letters  which  Clive  clutch- 
ed the  most  eagerly.  It  had  been  lying  since 
October,  actually,  at  the  Roman  post,  though 
Clive  had  asked  for  letters  there  a hundred 
times.  It  was  that  little  letter  from  Ethel,  in 
reply  to  his  own,  whereof  we  have  made  men- 
tion in  a previous  chapter.  There  was  not  much 
in  the  little  letter.  Nothing,  of  course,  that  Vir- 
tue or  Grandmamma  might  not  read  over  the 
young  writer’s  shoulder.  It  was  affectionate; 
simple,  rather  melancholy;  described  in  a few 
words  Sir  Brian’s  seizure  and  present  condition; 
spoke  of  Lord  Kew,  who  was  mending  rapidly, 
as  if  Clive,  of  course,  was  aware  of  his  accident; 
of  the  children;  of  Clive’s  father;  and  ended 
with  a hearty  “ God  bless  you,”  to  Clive,  from 
his  sincere  Ethel. 

“ You  boast  of  its  being  over.  You  see  it  is 
not  over,”  says  Clive’s  monitor  and  companion. 

“ Else,  why  should  you  have  dashed  at  that  let- 
ter before  all  the  others,  Clive?”  J.  J.  had 
been  watching,  not  without  interest,  Clive’s 
blank  face  as  he  read  the  young  lady’s  note. 

“How  do  you  know  who  wrote  the  letter?” 
asks  Clive. 

“ I can  read  the  signature  in  your  face,”  says 
the  other ; “ and  I could  almost  tell  the  contents 
of  the  note.  Why  have  you  such  a tell-tale  face, 

Clive  r 

“ It  is  over ; but  when  a man  has  once,  you 
know,  gone  through  an  affair  like  that,”  says 
Clive,  looking  very  grave,  “ he — he’s  anxious  to 
hear  of  Alice  Gray,  and  how  she’s  getting  on, 
you  see,  my  good  friend.”  And  he  began  to 
shout  out  as  of  old — 

“ Her  heart  it  is  another’s,  she— never— can— be— mine,” 
and  to  laugh  at  the  end  of  the  song.  “Well, 
well,”  says  he ; “ it  is  a very  kind  note,  a very 
proper  little  note;  the  expressions  is  elegant; 

J.  J.,  the  sentiments  is  most  correct.  All  the 
little  fs  is  most  properly  crossed,  and  all  the 
little  i’s  have  dots  over  their  little  heads.  It’s 
a sort  of  a prize  note,  don’t  you  see;  and  one 
such  as,  in  the  old  spelling-book  stoiy,  the 
good  boy  received  a plum-cake  for  writing. 

Perhaps  you  weren’t  educated  on  the  old  spell- 
ing-book, J.  J.?  My  good  old  father  taught 
me  to  read  out  of  his — I say,  I think  it  was  a 
shame  to  keep  the  old  boy  waiting  while  I have 
been  giving  an  audience  to  this  young  lady. 

“Dear  old  father!”  and  he  apostrophized  the 
letter.  “ I beg  your  pardon,  Sir ; Miss  Newcome 
requested  five  minutes*  conversation,  and  I was 

obliged,  from  politeness,  you  know,  to  receive. 
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There's  nothing  between  us;  nothing  but  what's 
most  correct,  u{x>n  my  honor  and  conscience.” 
And  he  kissed  his  father’s  letter,  and  railing 
out  again  ‘‘Dear  old  father!”  proceeded  to  read 
as  follows : 

u * Your  letters,  my  dearest  Clive,  have  been 
the  greatest  comfort  to  me.  I seem  to  hear 
you  as  I read  them.  I can’t  hut  think  that 
this,  the  modern  and  natural  style,  is  a great  pro- 
gress upon  the  old-fashioned  manner  of  my  day, 
when  tve  used  to  begin  to  our  fathers,  4i  Honor- 
ed Father,”  or  even  “Honored  Sir”  some  pre- 
dslarvi  use  to  write  still  from  Mr.  Lord’s  Acad- 
emy, at  Tooting,  where  I went,  before  Gray 
Friars’ — though  1 suspect  parents  were  no  more 
honored  in  those  days  than  nowadays.  I know 
one  who  had  rather  be  trusted  than  honored, 
and  you  may  call  me  what  you  please,  so  as 
you  do  that. 

It  is  not  only  to  me  your  letters  give  pleas- 
ure. Last  week  I took  yours  from  Baden  Ba- 
den, Xo.  3,  September  15,  into  Calcutta,  and 
could  nut  help  showing  it  at  Government 
House,  where  I dined.  Your  sketch  of  the  old 
Rnwiaa  Princess  and  her  little  boy,  gambling, 


was  capital , Colonel  Bnckmaster.  Lord  Bag- 
wig’s  private  secretary,  knew  her.  and  says  it  is 
to  a T.  And  I read  out  to  some  of  my  young 
fellows  what  you  said  about  play,  and  how  you 
had  given  it  over.  I very  much  fear  some  of 
the  young  rogues  are  at  dice  ami  brandy-paw- 
nee before  tiffin.  Wlmt  you  say  of  young  Kid- 
ley,  I take  claw  grano.  Ilis  sketches  I thought 
very  agreeable;  but  to  compare  them  to  a err* 
tain  (je/itkviari &—  Never  mind.  I shall  not  try 
to  make  him  think  too  well  of  himself.  I kiss- 
ed dear  Ethel's  hand  in  your  letter  I write 
her  a loug  letter  by  this  mail, 

a i If  Paul  de  Florae  in  any  way  resembles  his 
mother,  between  yon  and  him  there  ought  to  be 
a very  warm  regard.  I knew  her  when  I was  a 
boy,  long  before  you  were  born  or  thought  of ; 
and  in  wandering  forty  years  through  tbo  world 
since,  I have  seen  no  woman  in  my  eyes  so  good 
or  so  beautiful.  Your  cousin  Ethel  reminded 
me  of  her ; as  handsome,  but  not  so  lovely.  Yes : 
it  was  that  pale  lady  you  raw  at  Paris,  with  eyes 
full  of  care,  and  hair  streaked  with  gray.  So  it 
will  he  the  turn  of  you  young  folks,  come  eight 
more  lustres,  and  your  heads  will  be  bald  like 
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mine,  or  gray  like  Madame  de  Florae’s,  and  bend- 
ing over  the  ground  where  we  are  lying  in  quiet. 
I understand  from  you  that  young  Paul  is  not 
in  very  flourishing  circumstances.  If  he  still  is 
in  need,  mind  and  be  his  banker,  and  I will  be 
yours . Any  child  of  hers  must  never  want  when 
I have  a spare  guinea.  I do  not  mind  telling 
you,  Sir,  that  I cared  for  her  more  than  millions 
of  guineas  once ; and  half  broke  my  heart  about 
her  when  I went  to  India,  as  a young  chap.  So, 
if  any  such  misfortunes  happen  to  you,  consider, 
my  boy,  you  are  not  the  only  one. 

“ 4 Binnie  writes  me  word  that  he  has  been 
ailing.  I hope  you  are  a good  correspondent 
with  him.  What  made  me  turn  to  him  just 
after  speaking  of  unlucky, love  affairs  ? Could  I 
be  thinking  about  little  Rosey  Mackenzie  ? She 
is  a sweet  little  lass,  and  James  will  leave  her  a 
pretty  piece  of  money.  Verbum  sap.  I should 
like  you  to  marry ; but  God  forbid  you  should 
marry  for  a million  of  gold  mohurs. 

44 4 And  gold  mohurs  bring  me  to  another  sub- 
ject. Do  you  know,  I narrowly  missed  losing 
half  a lakh  of  rupees  which  I had  at  an  agent’s 
here  ? And  who  do  you  think  warned  me  about 
him  ? Our  friend  Rummun  Lai,  who  has  lately 
been  in  England,  and  with  whom  I made  the 
voyage  from  Southampton.  He  is  a man  of  won- 
derful tact  and  observation.  I used  to  think 
meanly  of  the  honesty  of  natives,  and  treat  them 


haughtily,  as  I recollect  doing  this  very  gentle- 
man at  your  uncle  Newcome’s,  in  Bryanstone 
Square.  He  heaped  coals  of  fire  on  my  head 
by  saving  my  money  for  me  ; and  I have  placed 
it  at  interest  in  his  house.  If  I would  but  listen 
to  him,  my  capital  might  be  trebled  in  a year, 
he  says,  and  the  interest  immensely  increased. 
He  enjoys  the  greatest  esteem  among  the  mon- 
eyed men  here  ; keeps  a splendid  establishment 
and  house  here,  in  Barrackpore ; is  princely  in 
his  benefactions.  He  talks  to  me  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  a bank,  of  which  the  profits  are  so 
enormous  and  the  scheme  so  (seemingly)  clear, 
that  I don’t  know  whether  I mayn’t  be  tempted 
to  take  a few  shares.  Nous  verrons.  Several  of 


my  friends  are  longing  to  have  a finger  in  it ; 
but  be  sure  of  this,  I shall  do  nothing  rashly  and 
without  the  very  best  advice, 

“ 4 1 have  not  been  frightened  yet  by  your 
drafts  upon  me.  Draw  as  many  of  these  as  you 
please.  You  know  I don’t  half  like  the  other 
kind  of  drawing,  except  as  a dilassement : but  if 
you  chose  to  be  a weaver,  like  my  grandfather, 
I should  not  say  you  nay.  Don’t  stint  yourself 
of  money  or  of  honest  pleasure.  Of  what  good 
is  money,  unless  we  can  make  those  we  love 
happy  with  it?  There  would  be  no  need  for  me 
to  save,  if  you  were  to  save  too.  So,  and  as  you 
know  as  well  as  I what  our  means  are,  in  every 
honest  way  use  them.  I should  like  you  not  to 
pass  the  whole  of  next  year  in  Italy,  but  to  come 
home  and  pay  a visit  to  honest  James  Binnie. 
I wonder  how  the  old  barrack  in  Fitzroy  Square 
looks  without  me  ? Try  and  go  round  by  Paris 
on  your  way  home,  and  pay  your  visit,  and  cany 
your  father’s  fond  remembrances  to  Madame  la 
Comtesse  de  Florae.  I don’t  say  remember  me 
to  my  brother,  as  I write  Brian  by  this  mail. 
Adieu  mon  fils ! je  t’embrasse ! and  am  always 
my  Clive’s  affectionate  father,  T.  N.’ 

44  Isn’t  he  a noble  old  trump  ?”  That  point 
had  been  settled  by  the  young  men  any  time 
these  three  years.  And  now  Mr.  J.  J.  remark- 
ed that  when  Clive  had  read  his  father’s  let- 
ter once,  then  he  read  Ethel’s  over  again,  and 
put  it  in  his  breast-pocket, 
and  was  very  disturbed  in 
mind  that  dAy,  pishing  and 
pshawing  at  the  statue  gal- 
lciy  which  they  W'cnt  to  see 
at  the  Museo. 

“After  all,”  says  Clive, 
44  what  rubbish  these  sec- 
ond-rate statues  are ! what 
a great  hulking  abortion  is 
this  brute  of  a Farnese 
Hercules!  There's  only  one 
bit  in  the  whole  gallery 
that  is  worth  a twopenny 
piece.” 

It  was  the  beautiful 
fragment  called  Psyche. 
J.  J.  smiled  as  his  com- 
rade spoke  in  admiration 
of  this  statue — in  the  slim 
shape,  in  the  delicate  for- 
mation of  the  neck,  in  the  haughty  virginal  ex- 
pression, the  Psyche  is  not  unlike  the  Diana 
of  the  Louvre — and  the  Diana  of  the  Louvre  wc 
have  said  was  like  a certain  young  lady. 

“After  all,”  continues  Clive,  looking  up  at 
at  the  great  knotted  legs  of  that  clumsy  carica- 
tured porter  which  Glykon  the  Athenian  sculp- 
tured in  bad  times  of  art  surely, 44  she  could  not 
write  otherwise  than  she  did— don’t  you  see? 
Her  letter  is  quite  kind  and  affectionate.  You 
see  she  says  she  shall  always  hear  of  me  with 
pleasure  : hopes  I’ll  come  back  soon,  and  bring 
some  good  pictures  with  me,  since  pictures  I w ill 
do.  She  thinks  small  beer  of  painters,  J.  J. — 
well,  we  don’t  think  small  beer  of  ourselves,  my 
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noble  friend.  I — I suppose  it  most  be  over  by 
this  time,  and  I may  write  to  her  as  the  Count- 
ess of  Kew.”  The  custode  of  the  apartment  had 
seen  admiration  and  wonder  expressed  by  hun- 
dreds of  visitors  to  his  marble  Giant ; but  he  had 
never  known  Hercules  occasion  emotion  before, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  young  stranger,  who,  after 
staring  a while  at  the  statue,  dashed  his  hand 
across  his  forehead  with  a groan,  and  walked 
away  from  before  the  graven  image  of  the  huge 
Strongman,  who  had  himself  been  made  such  a 
fool  by  women. 

“ My  father  wants  me  to  go  and  see  James 
and  Madame  de  Florae,”  says  Clive,  as  they 
stride  down  the  street  to  the  Toledo. 

J.  J.  puts  his  arm  through  his  companion’s, 
which  is  deep  in  the  pocket  of  his  velvet  paletot. 
44  You  must  not  go  home  till  you  hear  it  is  over, 
Clive,”  whispers  J.  J. 

44  Of  course  not,  old  boy,”  says  the  other,  blow- 
ing tobacco  out  of  his  shaking  head. 

Not  very  long  after  their  arrival,  we  may  be 
sure  they  went  to  Pompeii,  of  which  place,  as 
this  is  not  an  Italian  tour,  but  a history  of  Clive 
Newcome,  Esquire,  and  his  most  respectable  fam- 
ily, we  shall  offer  to  give  no  description.  The 
young  man  had  read  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton’s  delight- 
ful story,  which  has  become  the  history  of  Pom- 
peii, before  they  came  thither,  and  Pliny’s  de- 
scription, apud  the  Guide  Book.  Admiring  the 
wonderful  ingenuity  with  which  the  English 
writer  had  illustrated  the  place  by  his  text,  as  if 
the  houses  were  so  many  pictures  to  which  he 
had  appended  a story,  Clive,  the  wag,  wh<f  was 
always  indulging  his  vein  for  caricature,  was 
proposing  that  they  should  take  the  same  place, 
names,  people,  and  make  a burlesque  story: 
u What  would  be  a better  figure,”  says  he,  “than 
Pliny’s  mother,  whom  the  historian  describes  as 
exceedingly  corpulent,  and  walking  away  from 
the  catastrophe  with  slaves  holding  cushions  be- 
hind her,  to  shield  her  plump  person  from  the 
cinders ! Yes,  old  Mrs.  Pliny  shall  be  my  hero- 
ine !”  says  Clive.  A picture  of  her  on  a dark 
gray  paper,  and  touched  up  with  red  at  the  ex- 
tremities, exists  in  Clive’s  album  to  the  present 
day. 

As  they  were  laughing,  rattling,  wondering, 
mimicking,  the  cicerone  attending  them  with  his 
nasal  twaddle,  anon  pausing  and  silent,  yielding 
to  the  melancholy  pity  and  winder  which  the 
aspect  of  that  strange  sad  smiling  lonely  place 
inspires ; behold  they  come  upon  another  party 
of  English,  two  young  men  accompanying  a lady. 

41  What,  Clive !”  cries  one. 

44 My  dear,  dear  Lord  Kew!”  shouts  the  oth- 
er ; and  as  each  young  man  rushes  up  and  grasps 
the  two  hands  of  the  other,  they  both  begin  to 
blnsh 


Lord  Kew  and  his  family  resided  in  a neigh- 
boring hotel  on  the  Chiafa  at  Naples,  and  that 
very  evening  on  returning  from  the  Pompeian 
excursion,  the  tw  o painters  were  invited  to  take 
tea  by  those  friendly  persons.  J.  J.  excused  him- 
self, and  sate  at  home  drawing  all  night.  Clive 
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went,  and  passed  a pleasant  evening ; in  which 
all  sorts  of  future  tours  and  pleasure-parties  were 
projected  by  the  young  men.  They  were  to 
visit  Paestum,  Capri,  Sicily ; why  not  Malta  and 
the  East  ? asked  Lord  Kew. 

Lady  Walham  was  alarmed.  Had  not  Kew 
been  in  the  East  already?  Clive  was  sur- 
prised and  agitated  too.  Could  Kew  think  of 
going  to  the  East,  and  making  long  journeys, 
when  he  had — he  had  other  engagements  that 
would  necessitate  his  return  home?  No,  he 
must  not  go  to  the  East;  Lord  Kew’s  mother 
avowed,  Kew  had  promised  to  stay  with  her 
during  the  summer  at  Castellammare,  and  Mr. 
Newcome  must  come  and  paint  their  portraits 
there — all  their  portraits.  She  would  like  to 
have  an  entire  picture-gallery  of  Kews,  if  her  son 
would  remain  at  home  during  the  sittings. 

At  an  early  hour  Lady  Walham  retired  to  rest, 
exacting  Clive’s  promise  to  come  to  Castellam- 
mare : and  George  Barnes  disappeared  to  array 
himself  in  an  evening  costume,  and  to  pay  his 
round  of  visits  as  became  a young  diplomatist. 
This  part  of  diplomatic  duty  does  not  commence 
until  after  the  opera  at  Naples ; and  society  be- 
gins when  the  rest  of  the  world  has  gone  to 
bed. 

Kew  and  Clive  sate  till  qne  o’clock  in  tke 
morning,  when  the  latter  returned  to  his  hotel. 
Not  one  of  those  fine  parties  at  Piestum,  Sicily, 
etc.,  were  carried  out.  Clive  did  not  go  to  the 
East  at  all,  and  it  was  J.  J.  who  painted  Lord 
Kew’s  portrait  that  summer,  at  Castellammare. 
The  next  day  Clive  went  for  his  passport  to  the 
embassy ; and  a steamer  departing  direct  for 
Marseilles  on  that  very  afternoon,  behold  Mr. 
Newcome  was  on  board  of  her ; Lord  Kew  and 
his  brother  and  J.  J.  waving  their  hats  to  him 
as  the  vessel  left  the  shore. 

Away  wrent  the  ship,  cleaving  swiftly  through 
the  azure  waters;  but  not  swiftly  enough  for 
Clive.  J.  J.  went  back  with  a sigh  to  his  sketch- 
book and  easels.  I suppose  the  other  young  dis- 
ciple of  Art  had  heard  something  which  caused 
him  to  forsake  his  sublime  mistress,  for  one  who 
was  much  more  capricious  and  earthly. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

RETURNS  FROM  ROMS  TO  FALL  MALL. 

One  morning  in  the  month  of  July,  when 
there  was  actually  sunshine  in  Lamb  Court,  and 
the  two  gentlemen  who  occupied  the  third  floor 
chambers  there  in  partnership,  were  engaged, 
as  their  custom  w'as,  over  their  pipes,  their  man- 
uscripts, and  their  44  Times”  newspaper,  behold 
a fresh  sunshine  burst  into  their  room  in  the 
person  of  young  Clive,  with  a bronzed  face,  and 
a yellow  beard  and  mustaches,  and  those  bright 
cheerful  eyes,  the  sight  of  which  was  always  so 
welcome  to  both  of  us.  “ What,  Clive ! WTiat, 
the  young  one ! What,  Benjamin !”  shout  Pen- 
dennis  and  WTarrington.  Clive  had  obtained  a 
very  high  place  indeed  in  the  latter’s  affections; 
so  much  so,  that  if  I could  have  found  it  in  my 
heart  to  be  jealous  of  such  a generous  brave  fel- 
low, I might  have  grudged  him  his  share  of 
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$o  he.  wit*  buck  fctuuug  up,  and 
it  geomedbnt  yesterday  he  had  glut- 
ted u*.  To  i^ndouets  every  fifing 
to  h^ve,  hffftpenerd  hot  yester- 
day; ttobody  has  time  to  mi.w  In» 
neigh  hot  who  got*  away.  People 
go  ti>  the  Caps,’  er  on  a f\im»puignr 
or  ott  a mt  round  the  world,  or 
to  J A di*,  owl  return  with  & wife 

And  twJa  A>r  fhreft  dfildrvn,  otid  we 
fancy  it  tfjjjjg.  pirfy  the  Oilier  clay  they 
left  to  -h  even-  mnn  in 

hU  mdjWdh^)  ^ppiiajatioT^  /jtudie*, 

• so  scHJsfc  does  rtitr  life 
imake  jDSr— selfish  but  not  ilUriHhjroJL 
We  are  glad  to  see  on  suid  friend, 
though  We  do  not  weep  when  he 
leaves  us  , We  f iambiy  ft<#  now  ledge,  if  fate  call 
iis  away  hkatvtec.  that  wc  ftre  ho  mote  missed 
ihari  any  other  Bionjv 

After  talking  tor  a Whiles  Mr.  Cl  he  roast 
needs  go.  tftth  the  city,  whSiber  1 at'cempaiiied 
from  himv;  ftnd  )io^t;w/ri  *uaOe  of  NytdhcsMie  uprm  jbirn.  ilia-  interview  wddi  Slessra  Jolly  and 
every  ho<lj*f fcri^n^:  tittye, ■ .".  «.Bidnesv  at  the  house  in  IV#  Court,  must  hare 

In  twii  toinntei  te  ari^ehfttc  full  of  jnaga-  j boon  very  so tisfuc lory;  Clive  camo  out  of  the 
rtnes,  Wp^and  for  rev  tee  r wu?  j parlor  with  a ntrliant  countenance.  ‘*  I>0  you 

" dear  ; 

sum  to  tnv  aeu 


Warrington’s  regard;  |5e  blushed  up  with  pleas- 
ure to  gee  #0  again.  Fjdgeou,  >ouf  hoy,  intro- 
duced !wn  with  a j ubilaHt  ecmhieftiii ice  ; and 
Flanagan,  the  himuifusp,  ejutife  <ko>jjrktf/g  out  of 
the  he»t-room,  eager  ti^get  ft  nod  of  mcigmtiori 


«ura,  3UJ/e yi  **S*YXi. w11*  JWVA3  ivf7  ■fCVirn^  rVU.7  \ ytllAUl  wii»m  « » ^WU1CU4U 

emptied  ovi.n;  fhe  heighhonng  rosi- -o'.fr ]c  , and  j want  any  looney*  old  hoy  ?"  $ay* 
fjlhe  avus-  ju  thu  fceatr  ^ cigar  Vft  frif  month,  n$  old  governor  has  placed  a jolly  3 


oldlodgiUgy; 

he  had  been  to  breakfast  in  Fh^roy  that  lucky  escape  out  of  one  boast  in  India,  and  a 

morning;  Jtfiirips  liinnio  ebirfed  for  joy  ; famous  investment  in  another  Nothing  ronld 

lug  hint  His  father  liad  wrftten  ’ht  bhu;  itbslr-  - be  j^t»rc  Civil ; hem  un com mon lyk imi  on d friend- 
mg  him  ta  come  back  and  over/  Wdy  is  in  London.  Evwy  body  r® 

p retry  Mi^J^osey  wiw  ve.ry  well  diank  yoii:  am!  ^ ’Ilicn  bestowing  cmt^ulveis  iu  a Ibrnom  cab, 
Mrs.  Mack  ? Waftit  Mb».  dtdigbted  . which  hnd  ptobiildi'  jurt  deposited  some  other 

iQ'iik'fr; in  the  City,  we  made  for  the  West 
ton  ft  i smciej.  didn't  the  widow  gjve  you  a ioas  on  ] Putd.  of  die  town,  w here  Mr.  CHve  hod  fome 
ytmr ‘.. wruru -V” • . Glrvc  eeiid*:  ftu'  tm.cofc;  ftu;mher  f impoHaot  business  to  tmtisact  with  his  rtulora. 
of  the  4<  Pall  Mull  Oiuetie,#  flying  aero^  the  ' U&  dtsoharged . his  trti.t standing  little  aceoun? 
fftdta  d>:  tbe  hdftd  of  i onuiwr  jfcut  hluBha^  [wltdi  WkrxliVf^  blushing  as  be  palled  r>nt. 
PO  awnoftTy  tha£  I have  rhry  IttUh  doubt  some  ’ of  hiii  pocket  a diivk-bopk,  page  I Jpf 
*fudi  pmry  ineertng  luftl  u»ieu  plare.  ‘j'whkdj  -he  ' tetoived  • pji;  the  fieUfthted  jmist. 

Whnt  « yilt^  If  ib  he  hint  bur  l>t?eri.  hvire  a 
<v  ntftnin^  trr  higlvlUbi  r<i: 
give  his  dft^  Baring,  nmX  gijjti  thiv  l»&k, 
along  wi tli  th u ttth^r.digft iinri ^ 1 W i>  d^'di^Al 
that  to  ium,  isud  aimnun^j;'' thig'‘pfi&. 

mtditfu  :of  liiaffvertd,  bl driKi-  n<>^  oitf  friend-  lifen, 

Xiii^cidr  W ilh^  fi^dat  AugioTGaiUt  Iltttlimy;  tluv 
Prince  dc  Mimfevutmir.  Then  Clive  told  us 
of  hfe  dgeds  dftrihg  the  w inter  j of  rho  good  fun 
ho  hod  had  ut  ritaine,  and  tiio  jolly  follows  he 
ftiw  met  there;  hegoingio  astonish  the 

whrld  by  Mmb  grufti]  pictures  V Be  \yw  rmt.  .• 

The  ruoa^  ieorkgdy, -t^ipvmorpi  discan  tented  he 
Avas  yrtth  'few  p^rfOrniiiinrei?  somehow  : hut  J.  J. 
wtiK  roudug  out  Tery  gta\mgy  J>  J.  vns  gifmg 
Uibiftd  .-Witii  pride  rtud 
dfttisfftfttiou  rp  tWt  Very  number  k»f  the  u Pull 
Mrtli  fsMzeuW1^  which  the  youth  lmd  dung  at 
ua.  «hd : .&a\ypA  him  a fjht*  article  by  F.  liay- 
b«nr/T&ip.  in  tfhitih  the  picture  sent  home  by 
• ;Jv.?I,.“WtU . =5tutinteiiiieicftily  lauded  by  the  'gpm: 
untie. 


Go  gle 


which  he  Ikssfotivctl,  on 
j&trnn  Mr.  I*  > shop  w Mt.  Truchtt's  t#  hut  a 
sfftpv  ftnf  yomtK  fttuftd  wa^  induced  tft  enter. 
'ttji* ;h:i»t-dr4^tfr\  and  levn  u liiehimi  him  a great 
’ portion  hf  )he  lowing  locks  nftd  the  yellow 
he  had  brought  with  him  fnua 
'Ityme,  *VV  iih  his  umsiaches  lie  c/mld  no!  im 
Induced  fa  pun ; paimer^  mid  eavalnr  otheersf 
hurlng  ft  right  to  those  decoraiioub.  And  why 
should  not,  tliisr  young  ftllow  w ear  smart  dolhes, 
end  a smart'  runst/iche^  arid  lot4c  h&uds^me, 
and  take  his*  plea^iiiT.,.  mid  bask  in  his  *uu  when 
it  shone?  Time  euuugh  for  Ihtnnei  and  m 
;hrt?  when  Vhe  w iftxtr  cgiu&?;  and  ,’fcvr  gray  hftir 
ornl  ctirk^ohid  boou  iu  .the  ©fttuml  dediue  of 
yeftis. 

Tlreti  wc  want  io  pay  ft  visit  At  a.  hofcl  in 
Jmnyn  Street  to  our  frU^rni  Fiomi\  w ho  wits 
now  rnngutfietutly  lodged  there.  A powdered 
#Ximt  bjlKng:  hi  tka  hall,  lib  buttons  eiubhutoned 
with  prodigious  coronci.s  took  out  cards  up  to 
the  Trincc.  A»  the  d(>m  of  an  ?spnrtnient  <m 
tjie  first  floor  $0 nod,  « heard  a cry  aa  of  joy ; 
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and  nob&mfccg,  in  a magnificent  Persian 
dressing-gown,  ntHhing  from  the  toma,  plunged 
4ovrn  die  stab*  Atid  began  kissing  Clive  to 
Uie  respectful  astonishment  of  the  Titan  m 
Lrrery  ' 

Come  ihsu  I prevent  too.  ni}'  friends,”  our 
good  fi trie  Frenchman  exclaimed, 14  to  Madaiue 
1!* — fi>  my  jwj  fe  .r  . V*£  eh  feared  the  di«wi»g~ 
room  i a demure  litt.ie  ludyf  of  near  sixty  tears 
of  &g*.\  ww*  there,  anj  wo  wer^  present,- 

ed  in  forth  to  Mtniamii  la  lMu£e*«e  Mon- 

She  made 


cemtour  liigg,  of  Manchester, 
as  a little  rcmrfc$y,  hoi  looked  not  illmu-  soon  cmm v/OX;  .W*  •' , 

fcored;  indeed,'  few  women  cmild  look  at  Clive  With  tkyitZ  anti  similar  remark*,  in  which 
yaw*Joa\^t  gaihint  Kgtsro  i-  |kx#  *F!firfl45:i«iik  buy  a >3**Y  sumli  *tmre  {for  fie 

?»bnte'rtanco  find  keep  a frmra  ott  iheif  otv*u  seemed  dumb  Add  au^ldOvhoiyin  the  fcoitipaxiy 
TOtyJopg.  ;.  » . ’ ol^  th^  apout«c;)f  ur^t 'VUfit 

bare  oanl  of  vera  from  somebodys  ‘else  >pgd  mu  Mr.  FeudcruKs/lo  whom  very  Ihtle 
the  J*idy* /ifith  rudter  wos  >uicl,  having  to  joak  £ hvsv  titan  i oh- 

a IduVh,  : : '•nfifcte: $&£ ,sjH>kc.. %&. mb; imfttoxi . j?er &$&.'&•  whom.  he-  had 

about  you, , Mr,  CliVe,  and  about  your  good  Ittfen  juat  present  *•* s J £ 9 ‘ ” . 

lather/-  ' A*  there  lay  on  die  table  'two  heat  Ihtle.  pa>?k*. 

* C %$* ' Wiliam'"  whispers  Florae  to  agv>,  o ddix  -*is<  1 * * 1 ’It o Tfr  focess-  <ta  Mpmoutour’* 

me.  vi  wdifch  of  the  firn/  of  New-  —an  euvajop* ; tet  '*&$•  &yfcdrwiidxG&?  with.  .^Tfie. 

dome  Wl  iakst*  fljgt  difice  upon  hint  Prescription,  No;  fuvificr  i ascribed  on  llic 

**%?&  '£#*1  ' are-’^iie  to  England,*  the  iady  jmjicr,  and  gMto>r|iklpnr»  bea-riugf- 

condnued  Eai»^a*lure  pronunciation  be-  ; listic  charuct^i^,  und  the  signature  uf  timr  mofei 

ing  udfttse  indSwite.<k  «o  jhall  heneeforth^  out  itf  ’ iii^hiomdde  pbyMejttm^  l^ir  ilamy  Urggjhv  I waa 
rcapfiet  to  the  Ptintesa'd  run  k,  generally  pru-  i led  to  believe , that  the  lady  of  Mon  t om  our  vr  a*, 
temuf )*-—*•  nw  you  are  eo*me  to  England,  we  .■urfaniiedbe^rel^  in  sx  delteote  state  of  health, 
fcojpfc  iti  i-ee  you  often.  Kot  hew  iu  this  noisy ; By  the  ^ido  plmir  > for  iim  Imly  wite 

'hotel*' 'which  l cau’t  Insar,.  Imt  in  the  comun. ; medkine  for  the  koidr-a  number  of  ]»retty  little 
Our  hoii**  u rady  three  notes  from  Kewtome  j lavoka  In  tnkldie  eg«  biutBu^  3d  antique  tyj«e 
— Oiht  filjeH  **  grahU  place  your  undeV?:  but  j many  of  with  pictures  of  the 

l huifW;  yre  Alndj  rcifi  yon  tla^e  n great  deal,  and  Gemiaiv  xepre^nting  deni  are  ecc!e«in*- 

your  rVietnk  Mi*.  Foridi-iuus.  if  he  in  puling  that ! tii-.v.  ivith  tbeir  heads'  ou  nno  siiles  chiMrco  in 
w//  Hie  inviuitior*  to  Mir.  FcmienttiM,  I pm  ] long  stardbed  m&htginvn*.  vir^nfe  iKatnn^  tiljieft. 
boaud  to  Mtyv  giVeu  in  terut^  by  nb  memw  • and  so  forth,  from  which  it  tOrte  cooLdoded 
to  w?trm  a*  tlurW.  in.  whfeh  the  Princc^a  hos-'that  tlic  owner  uf  the  volume*  wa&  rmt  boa- 
pi  ubty:  to jClirt  were  profei,vid.  , tile  to  Rome  a#  she  had  been  at  m pe- 

wag  meet  you  nlyotir  Hnnele '0*i-fei>n's?r  i noil  of  her  religious  life ; and  iiuit  had  mi- 
huff  wdioued,  io  Clive ; 4<  Iris  wife  ia  n grated  (io  spirit)  frosu  Clapk^vo 
mo*»t  zh*ft*isKg}  weU-titfvn'aed  woiujfcU3  boa  )x?eu  i bridge,  an  ao  many  wealthy  mfitantile 
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hare  likewise  done  in  the  body.  A long  strip 
of  embroidery,  of  the  Gothic  pattern,  further- 
more betrayed  her  present  inclinations ; and  the 
person  observing  these  things,  while  nobody  was 
taking  any  notice  of  him,  was  amused  when  the 
accuracy  of  his  conjectures  was  confirmed  by 
the  re-ap]>earance  of  the  gigantic  footman,  call- 
ing out  “ Mr.  Oneyman,”  in  a loud  voice,  and 
preceding  that  divine  into  the  room. 

“C’est  le  Directeur.  Venez  f tuner  dans  ma 
cliambre,  Pen,”  growled  Florae,  as  Honeyman 
came  sliding  over  the  carpet,  his  elegant  smile 
changing  to  a blush  when  he  beheld  Clive,  his 
nephew,  seated  by  the  Princess’s  side.  This, 
then,  was  the  uncle  who  had  spoken  about  Clive 
and  his  father  to  Madame  de  Florae.  Charles 
seemed  in  the  best  condition.  He  held  out 
two  bran-new  lavender-colored  kid  gloves  to 
shake  hands  with  his  dear  Clive ; Florae  and 
Mr.  Pendennis  vanished  out  of  the  room  as  he 
appeared,  so  that  no  precise  account  can  be 
given  of  this  affecting  interview. 

When  I quitted  the  hotel,  a brown  brougham, 
with  a pair  of  beautiful  horses,  the  harness  and 
panels  emblazoned  with  the  neatest  little  ducal 
coronets  you  ever  saw,  and  a cipher  under  each 
crown  as  easy  to  read  as  the  arrow-headed  in- 
scriptions on  one  of  Mr.  Layard’s  Assyrian 
chariots,  was  in  waiting,  and  I presumed  that 
Madame  la  Princesse  was  about  to  take  an 
airing. 

Clive  had  passed  the  avuncular  banking-house 
in  the  city,  without  caring  to  face  his  relatives 
there.  Mr.  Newcome  was  now  in  sole  com- 
mand, Mr.  Barnes  being  absent  at  New'come, 
the  Baronet  little  likely  ever  to  enter  bank  par- 
lor again.  But  his  bounden  duty  was  to  wait 
on  the  ladies ; and  of  course,  only  from  duty's 
sake,  he  went  the  very  first  day  and  called  in 
Park  Lane. 

u The  family  was  habsent  ever  since  the  mar- 
riage simminery  last  week,"  the  footman,  who 
had  accompanied* the  party  to  Baden,  informed 
Clive,  when  he  opened  the  door  and  recognized 
that  gentleman.  “ Sir  Brian  pretty  well,  thank 
you.  Sir.  The  family  was  at  Brighting.  That 
i ^ Miss  Newcome  is  in  London  staying  with 
her  gran  dm  am  mar  in  Queen  Street,  May  Fear, 
Sir.”  The  varnished  doors  closed  upon  Jeames 
within;  the  brazen  knockers  grinned  their  fa- 
miliar grin  at  Clive;  and  he  went  down  the 
blank  steps  discomfited.  Must  it  be  owned  that 
he  went  to  a Club,  and  looked  in  the  Directory 
for  the  number  of  Lady  New's  house  in  Queen 
Street?  Her  ladyship  had  a furnished  house 
for  the  season.  No  each  noble  name  was  to 
be  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  Queen 
Street. 

Mr.  Hobson  was  from  home ; that  is,  Thomas 
had  orders  not  to  admit  strangers  on  certain 
days,  or  before  certain  hours;  so  that  Aunt 
Hobson  saw  Clive  without  being  seen  by  the 
young  man.  I can  not  say  how  much  he  re- 
gretted that  mischance.  His  visits  of  propriety 
were  thus  all  paid;  and  he  went  off  to  dine 
dutifully  with  James  Binnie,  after  which  meal 
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he  came  to  a certain  rendezvous  given  to  him 
by  some  bachelor  friends  for  the  evening. 

James  Binnie's  eyes  lightened  up  with  pleas- 
ure on  beholding  his  young  Clive ; the  youth, 
obedient  to  his  father’s  injunction,  had  hastened 
to  Fitzroy  Square  immediately  after  taking  pos- 
session of  his  old  lodgings — his,  during  the  time 
of  his  absence.  The  old  properties  and  carved 
cabinets,  the  picture  of  his  father  looking  melan- 
choly out  of  the  canvas,  greeted  Clive  strangely 
on  the  afternoon  of  his  arrival.  No  wonder  he 
was  glad  to  get  away  from  a solitude  peopled 
with  a number  of  dismal  recollections,  to  the 
near  hospitality  of  Fitzroy  Square  and  his  guard* 
ian  and  friend  there. 

James  had  not  improved  in  health  during 
Clive’s  ten  months  absence.  He  had  never  been 
able  to  walk  well,  or  take  his  accustomed  ex- 
ercise, after  his  fall.  He  was  no  more  used  to 
riding  than  the  late  Mr.  Gibbon,  whose  person 
James’s  somewhat  resembled,  and  of  whose  phi- 
losophy our  Scottish  friend  was  an  admiring 
scholar.  The  Colonel  gone,  James  would  have 
arguments  with  Mr.  Honeyman  over  their  claret, 
bring  dowm  the  famous  XVth  and  XVIth  chap- 
ters of  the  Decline  and  Fall  upon  him,  and 
quite  get  the  better  of  the  cleigyman.  James, 
like  many  other  Bkepties,  was  veiy  obstinate, 
and  for  his  part  believed  that  almost  all  persons 
had  as  much  belief  as  the  Roman  augurs  in  their 
ceremonies.  Certainly,  poor  Honeyman,  in  their 
controversies,  gave  up  one  article  after  another, 
flying  from  James’s  assault;  but  the  battle  over, 

Charles  Honeyman  would  pick  up  these  accou- 
trements which  he  bad  flung  away  in  his  re- 
treat, wipe  them  dry,  and  put  them  on  again. 

Lamed  by  his  fall,  and  obliged  to  remain 
much  within  doors,  where  certain  society  did 
not  always  amuse  him,  James  Binnie  sought 
excitement  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  par- 
taking of  them  the  more  freely  now  that  his 
health  could  afford  them  the  less.  Clive,  the 
sly  rogue,  observed  a great  improvement  in  the 
commissariat  since  his  good  father’s  time,  ate 
his  dinner  with  thankfulness,  and  made  no  re- 
marks. Nor  did  he  confide  to  us  for  awhile  his 
opinion  that  Mrs.  Mack  bored  the  good  gentle- 
man most  severely ; that  he  pined  away  under 
her  kindnesses ; sneaked  off  to  his  study-chair 
and  his  nap ; was  only  too  glad  when  some  of 
the  widow’s  friends  came,  or  she  went  out ; seem- 
ing to  breathe  more  freely  when  she  was  gone, 
and  drink  his  wine  more  cheerily  when  rid  of 
the  intolerable  weight  of  her  presence. 

I protest  the  great  ills  of  life  are  nothing*— 
the  loss  of  your  fortune  is  a mere  flea-bite ; tbs 
loss  of  your  wife — how  many  men  have  sup- 
ported it  and  married  comfortably  afterward? 

It  is  not  what  you  lose,  bnt  wdiat  you  have 
daily  to  bear  that  is  hard.  I can  fancy  nothing 
more  cruel,  after  a long  easy  life  of  bachelor- 
hood, than  to  have  to  sit  day  after  day  with  a 
dull  handsome  woman  opposite ; to  have  to  an- 
swer her  speeches  about  the  weather,  house- 
keeping, and  what  not ; to  smile  appropriately 
when  she  is  disposed  to  be  lively  (that  laughing 
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it  the  jokes  is  the  hardest  part),  and  to  model 
jour  conversation  so  as  to  suit  her  intelligence, 
knowing  that  a word  used  out  of  its  downright 
signification  will  not  be  understood  by  your  fair 
breakfast-maker.  Women  go  through  this  sim- 
pering and  smiling  life,  and  bear  it  quite  easily. 
Theirs  is  a life  of  hypocrisy.  What  good  wo- 
man does  not  laugh  at  her  husband’s  or  father’s 
jokes  and  stories  time  after  time,  and  would 
not  laugh  at  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner,  if  he 
told  them  ? Flattery  is  their  nature — to  coax, 
flatter,  and  sweetly  befool  some  one  is  every 
t woman’s  business.  She  is  none  if  she  declines 
this  office.  But  men  are  not  provided  with  such 
powers  of  humbug  or  endurance — they  perish 
and  pine  away  miserably  when  bored — or  they 
shrink  off  to  the  club  or  public-house  for  com- 
fort. I want  to  say  as  delicately  os  I can,  and 
never  liking  to  use  rough  terms  regarding  a 
handsome  woman,  that  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  herself 
being  in  the  highest  spirits  and  the  best  humor, 
extinguished  her  half-brother,  James  Binnie, 
Esq. ; that  she  was  as  a malaria  to  him,  poison- 
ing his*  atmosphere,  numbing  his  limbs,  destroy- 
ing his  sleep— -that  day  after  day  as  he  sate 
down  at  breakfast,  and  she  leveled  common- 
places at  her  dearest  James,  her  dearest  James 
became  more  wretched  under  her.  And  no  one 
eould  see  what  his  complaint  was.  He  called 
in  the  old  physicians  at  the  club.  He  dosed 
himself  with  poppy,  and  mandragora,  and  blue 
pill — lower  and  lower  went  poor  James’s  mer- 
cury. If  he  wanted  to  move  to  Brighton  or 
Cheltenham,  well  and  good.  Whatever  were 
her  engagements,  or  whatever  pleasures  darling 
Rosey  might  have  in  store,  dear  thing ! — at  her 
age,  my  dear  Mrs.  Newcome,  would  liot  one  do 
all  to  make  a young  creature  happy  ? — under  no 
circumstances  could  I think  of  leaving  my  poor 
brother. 

Mrs.  Mackenzie  thought  herself  a most  highly 
principled  woman,  Mrs.  Newcome  had  also  a 
great  opinion  of  her.  These  two  ladies  had 
formed  a considerable  friendship  in  the  past 
months,  the  captain’s  widow  having  an  unaf- 
fected reverence  for  the  banker's  lady,  and  think- 
ing her  one  of  the  best  informed  and  most  su- 
perior w’omen  in  the  world.  When  she  had  a 
high  opinion  of  a person  Mrs.  Mack  ahvays  wise- 
ly told  it.  Mrs.  Newcome  in  her  turn  thought 
Mre.  Mackenzie  a very  clever,  agreeable,  lady- 
like woman — not  accomplished,  but  one  could 
not  have  every  thing.  “ No,  no,  my  dear,”  says 
simple  Hobson,  “never  would  do  to  have  eveiy 
woman  as  clever  as  you  are,  Maria.  Women 
would  have  it  all  their  own  way  then.” 

• Mario,  as  her  custom  was,  thanked  God  for 
being  so  virtuous  and  clever,  and  graciously  ad- 
mitted Mrs.  and  Miss  Mackenzie  into  the  circle 
of  adorers  of  that  supreme  virtue  and  talent. 
Mr.  Newcome  took  little  Rosey  and  her  mother 
to  some  parties.  When  any  took  place  in  Bryan- 
stone  Square,  they  were  generally  allow  ed  to 
come  to  tea. 

When  on  the  second  day  of  his  arrival  the 
dutiful  Clive  went  lo  dine  with  Mr.  James,  the 
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ladies,  in  spite  of  their  raptures  at  his  return 
and  delight  at  seeing  him,  were  going  in  the 
evening  to  his  aunt.  Their  talk  was  about  the 
Princess  all  dinner  time.  The  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess were  to  dine  in  Bxyonstone  Square.  The 
Princess  had  ordered  such  and  such  things  at 
the  jeweller’s — the  Princess  would  take  rank 
over  an  English  Earl’s  daughter— over  Lady 
Ann  Newcome  for  instance.  “ O dear  1 I wish 
the  Prince  and  Princess  were  smothered  in  the 
tower,”  growled  James  Binnie,  “since  you  have 
got  acquainted  with  ’em  I have  never  heard  of 
any  thing  else.” 

Clive,  like  a wise  man,  kept  his  counsel  about 
the  Prince  and  Princess,  with  whom  we  have 
seen  that  he  had  had  the  honor  of  an  interview 
that  very  day.  But  after  dinner  Rosey  came 
round  and  whispered  to  her  mamma,  and  after 
Rosey’s  whisper  mamma  flung  her  arms  round 
Rosey’s  neck  and  kissed  her,  and  called  her  a 
thoughtful  darling.  “What  do  you  think  this 
creature  says,  Clive  ?”  said  Mrs.  Mack,  still  hold- 
ing her  darling’s  little  hand,  “ I wonder  I had 
not  thought  of  it  myself.” 

“What  is  it,  Mrs.  Mackenzie ?”  asks  Clive, 
laughing.  • 

“ She  says  why  should  not  you  come  to  your 
aunt’s  with  us?  We  are  sure  Mrs.  Newcome 
would  be  most  happy  to  see  you.” 

Rosey,  with  a little  hand  put  to  mamma’s 
mouth,  said,  “Why  did  you  tell — you  naughty 
mamma ! Isn’t  she  a naughty  mamma,  Uncle 
James  ?”  More  kisses  follow  after  this  sally,  of 
which  Uncle  James  receives  one  with  perfect 
complacency : mamma  crying  out  as  Rosey  re- 
tires to  dress,  “That  darling  child  is  aheayg 
thinking  of  others — alw-ays !” 

Clive  says,  “he  will  sit  and  smoke  a cheroot 
with  Mr.  Binnie,  if  they  please.”  James’s  coun- 
tenance falls.  “ We  have  left  off  that  sort  of 
thing  here,  my  dear  Clive,  a long  time,”  cries 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  departing  from  the  dining-room. 

“ But  we  have  improved  the  claret,  Qlive,  my 
boy!”  whispers  Uncle  James.  “Let  us  have  an- 
other bottle,  and  we  will  drink  to  the  dear  Colo- 
nel’s good  health  and  speedy  return — God  bless 
him ! I say,  Clive,  Tom  seems  to  have  had  a 
most  fortunate  escape  out  of  Winter’s  house — 
thanks  to  our  friend  Rummun  Lai,  and  to  have 
got  into  a capital  good  thing  with  this  Bumdle- 
cund  bank.  They  speak  famously  of  it  at  Han- 
over Square,  and  I see  the  Hurkara  quotes  the 
shares  at  a premium  already.” 

Clive  did  not  know  any  thing  about  the 
Bnmdlecund  bank,  except  a few  words  In  a let- 
ter from  his  father,  which  he  had  found  in  the 
City  this  morning,  “And  an  uncommonly  lib- 
eral remittance  the  governor  has  sent  me  home, 

Sir upon  w hich  they  fill  another  bumper  to  the 
Colonel’s  health. 

Mamma  and  Rosey  come  and  show  their  pretty 
pink  dresses  before  going  to  Mrs.  Newcome’s, 
and  Clive  lights  a cigar  in  the  hall — and  isn’t 
there  a jubilation  at  the  Haunt  when  the  young 
fellow's  face  appears  above  the  smoke-clouds 
there? 
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young  fellow's  secrets  from  him,  or  rather  in 
encouraging  him  to  pcmr  them  forth.  Thus 
was  the  great  part  of  the  previous  tale  revealed 
to  me:  thus  Jack  Belsize’s  misadventures,  of 
the  first  part  of  which  we  had  only  heard  in 
London  (and  whither  he  returned  presently  to 
be  reconciled  to  his  father,  after  his  elder 
brother’s  death).  Thus  my  Lord  Row's  secret 
history  came  into  my  possession ; let  us  hope 
for  the  public’s  future  delectation,  and  the 
chronicler's  private  advantage.  And  many  a 
nifcht  until  daylight  did  appear,  has  poor  Clive 
stamped  his  chamber  or  my  own,  pouring  his 
story  out  to  me,  his  griefs  and  raptures ; recall- 
ing, in  his  wild  young  way,  recollections  of 
Ethel's  sayings  and  doings;  uttering  descrip- 
tions of  her  beauty:  and  raging  against  the 
cruelty  which  she  exhibited  toward  him. 

As  soon  as  the  new  confidant  heard  the  name 
of  the  young  lover's  charmer,  to  do  Mr.  Pen- 
dennis  justice,  he  endeavored  to  fling  as  much 
cold  water  upon  Clive’s  flame,  as  a small  private 
engine  could  be  brought  to  pour  on  such  a con- 
flagration. “ Miss  Newcome ! my  dear  Clive,” 
says  the  confidant,  “ do  you  know  to  what  you 
are  aspiring?  For  the  last  three  months  Miss 
Newcome  has  been  the  greatest  lioness  in  Lon- 
don : the  reigning  beauty : the  winning  horse : 
the  first  favorite  out  of  the  whole  Belgravian 
harem.  No  young  woman  of  this  year  has 
come  near  her:  those  of  past  seasons  she  has 
distanced,  and  utterly  put  to  shame.  Miss 
Blackcap,  Lady  Blanch  Blackcap’s  daughter 
was  (as  perhaps  you  are  not  aware)  considered 
by  her  mamma  the  great  beauty  of  last  season ; 
and  it  was  considered  rather  shabby  of  the 
young  Marquis  of  Farintosh,  to  leave  town 
without  offering  to  change  Miss  Blackcap’s 
name.  Heaven  bless  you ! this  year  Farintosh 
will  not  look  at  Miss  Blackcap  1 He  finds  peo- 
ple at  home  when  (ha!  I see  you  wince,  my 
suffering  innocent !)— when  he  calls  in  Queen 
Street ; yes,  and  Lady  Kew,  who  is  one  of  the 
cleverest  women  in  England,  will  listen  for 
hours  to  Lord  Farintosh’s  conversation;  than 
whom,  the  Rotten  Row  of  Hyde  Park  can  not 
show  a greater  booby.  Miss  Blackcap  may  re- 
tire, like  Jephthah’s  daughter,  for  all  Farintosh 
will  relieve  her.  Then,  my  dear  fellow,  there 
were,  as  possibly  you  do  not  know',  Lady  Her- 
mengilde  and  Lady  Yseult,  Lady  Rackstraw’s 
lovely  twins,  whose  appearance  created  such  a 
sensation  at  Lady  Hautbois'  first — was  it  her 
first  or  was  it  her  second? — yes,  it  was  her 
second — breakfast.  Whom  weren't  they  going 
to  marry'?  Crackthorpe  was  mad  they  said 
about  both.  Bustington,  Sir  John  Fobsby,  the 
young  baronet  with  the  immense  Northern  prop- 
erty— the  Bishop  of  Windsor  was  actually  said 
to  be  smitten  with  one  of  them,  but  did  not  like 

to  offer,  as  her  present  M y , like  Qu — n 

El — z — b — th,  of  gracious  memory,  is  said  to  ob- 
ject to  bishops,  as  bishops,  marrying.  Where  is 
Bustington?  Where  is  Crackthorpe?  Where 
is  Fobsby,  the  young  Baronet  of  the  North? 
My  dear  follow,  wf  :en  those  two  girls  come  into 
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a room  now,  they  make  no  more  sensation  than 
you  or  I.  Miss  Newcome  has  carried  their 
admirers  away  from  them : Fobsby  has  actually, 
it  is  said,  proposed  for  her : and  the  real  reason 
of  that  affair  between  Lord  Bustington  and 
Captain  Crackthorpe  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards 
Green,  w'as  a speech  of  Bustington’s,  hinting 
that  Miss  Newcome  had  not  behaved  well  in 
throwing  Lord  Kew  over.  Don’t  you  know 
what  old  Lady  Kew  will  do  with  this  girl, 

Clive  ? She  will  marry  Miss  Newcome  to  the 
best  man.  If  a richer  and  better  parti  than 
Lord  Farintosh  presents  himself— then  it  will 
be  Farintosh’s  turn  to  find  that  Lady  Kew  is  not 
at  home.  Is  there  any  young  man  in  the  Peer- 
age unmarried  and  richer  than  Farintosh?  I 
forget.  Why  does  not  some  one  publish  a list 
of  the  young  male  nobility  and  baronetage,  their 
names,  weights,  and  probable  fortunes  ? I don't 
mean  for  the  matrons  of  May  Fair — they  have 
the  list  by  heart  and  study  it  in  secret — but  for 
young  men  in  the  world ; so  that  they  may  know 
what  their  chances  ore,  and  who  naturally  has 
the  pull  over  them.  Let  me  see — there  is  young 
Lord  Gaunt,  who  will  have  a great  fortune,  and 
is  desirable  because  you  know  his  father  is 
locked  up — but  he  is  only  ten  years  old — no — 
they  can  scarcely  bring  him  forward  as  Farin- 
tosh’s rival. 

“ You  look  astonished,  my  poor  boy  ? You 
think  it  is  wicked  in  me  to  talk  in  this  brutal 
way  about  bargain  and  sale ; and  say  that  your 
heart’s  darling  is,  at  this  minute,  being  paced 
up  and  down  the  May  Fair  market  to  be  token 
away  by  the  best  bidder.  Can  you  count  purses 
with  Sultan  Farintosh  ? Can  you  compete  even 
with  Sir  John  Fobsby  of  the  North  ? What  I 
say  is  wicked  and  worldly,  is  it  ? So  it  is : but 
it  is  true,  as  true  as  Tattersall’s — as  true  as 
Circassia  or  Virginia.  Don't  you  know  that  the 
Circassian  girls  are  proud  of  their  bringing  up, 
and  take  rank  according  to  the  prices  which 
they  fetch  ? And  you  go  and  buy  yourself  some 
new  clothes,  and  a fifty  pound  horse,  and  put  a 
penny  rose  in  your  button  hole,  and  ride  past 
her  window,  and  think  to  win  this  prize  ? O, 
you  idiot ! A penny  rosebud ! Put  money  in 
your  purse.  A fifty  pound  hack  when  a butcher 
rides  as  good  a one ! — Put  money  in  your  purse. 

A brave  young  heart,  all  courage  and  love  and 
honor!  Put  money  in  thy  purse — t'other  coin 
don't  pass  in  the  market — at  least  where  old 
Lady  Kew  has  the  stall.” 

By  these  remonstrances,  playful  though  seri- 
ous, Clive’s  adviser  sought  to  teach  him  wisdom 
about  his  love  affair;  and  the  advice  was  re- 
ceived as  advice  upon  those  occasions  usually  is. 

After  calling  thrice,  and  writing  to  Miss 
Newcome,  there  came  a little  note  from  that 
young  lady,  saying,  “ Dear  Clive.  We  were  so 
sorry  we  were  out  when  you  called.  We  shall 
be  at  home  to-morrow  at  lunch,  when  Lady 
Kew  hopes  you  will  come,  and  see,  youre  eve$ 

E.  N.” 

Clive  went — poor  Clive.  He  bad  the  satis- 
faction of  shaking  Ethel’s  hand,  and  a finger  of 
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Lady  Kew;  of  eating  a mutton  chop  in  Ethel's 
presence  $ of  convening  about  the  state  of  art 
at  Rome  with  Lady  Kew,  and  describing  the 
last  works  of  Gibson  and  Macdonald.  The  visit 
lasted  but  for  half  an  hour.  Not  for  one  min- 
ute was  Clive  allowed  to  see  Ethel  alone.  At 
three  o'clock  Lady  Kew’s  carriage  was  an- 
nounced and  our  young  gentleman  rose  to  take 
his  leave,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
most  noble  Peer,  Marquis  of  Farintosh  and  Earl 
of  Rossmont,  descend  from  his  lordship's  broug- 
ham and  enter  at  Lady  Kew’s  door,  followed  by 
a domestic  bearing  a small  stack  of  dowers  from 
Covent  Garden. 

It  befell  that  the  good-natured  Lady  Fare- 
ham  had  a ball  in  these  days ; and  meeting 
Clive  in  the  Park,  her  lord  invited  him  to  the 
entertainment.  Mr.  Pendennis  had  also  the 
honor  of  a card.  Accordingly  Clive  took  me 
up  at  Bays’s,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  ball  to- 
gether. 

The  lady  of  the  house,  smiling  upon  all  her 
guests,  welcomed  with  particular  kindness  her 
young  friend  from  Rome.  “Are  you  related 
to  the  Miss  Newcome,  Lady  Ann  Newcome’s 
daughter  ? Her  cousin  ? She  will  be  here  to- 
night.” Very  likely  Lady  Fareham  did  not  see 
Clive  wince  and  blush  at  this  announcement, 
her  ladyship  having  to  occupy  herself  with  a 
thousand  other  people.  Clive  found  a dozen 
of  his  Roman  friends  in  the  room,  ladies  young 
and  middle  aged,  plain  and  handsome,  all  glad 
to  see  his  kind  face.  The  house  was  splendid; 
the  ladies  magnificently  dressed ; the  ball  beau- 
tiful, though  it  appeared  a little  dull  until  that 
event  took  place  whereof  we  treated  two  pages 
back  (in  the  allegory  of  Mr.  Tomkins  and  Miss 
Hopkins),  and  Lady  Kew  and  her  granddaugh- 
ter made  their  appearance. 

That  old  woman,  who  began  to  look  more 
and  more  like  the  wicked  fairy  of  the  stories, 
who  is  not  invited  to  the  Princess’s  Christening 
Feast,  had  this  advantage  over  her  likeness, 
that  she  v,m  invited  every  where ; though  how 
she,  at  her  age,  could  fly  about  to  so  many  par- 
ties, unless  she  was  a fairy,  no  one  could  say. 
Behind  the  fairy,  up  the  marble  stairs,  came  the 
most  noble  Farintosh,  with  that  vacuous  leer 
which  distinguishes  his  lordship.  Ethel  seemed 
to  be  carrying  the  stack  of  flowers  which  the 
marquis  had  sent  to  her.  The  noble  Busting- 
ton  (Viscount  Bustington,  I need  scarcely  tell 
the  reader,  is  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Podbury), 
the  Baronet  of  the  North,  the  gallant  Crack- 
thorpe, the  first  men  in  town,  in  a word,  gath- 
ered round  the  young  beauty  forming  her  court; 
and  little  Dick  Hitchin,  who  goes  every  where, 
you  may  be  sure  was  near  her  with  a compli- 
ment and  a smile.  Ere  this  arrival,  the  twins 
had  beon  giving  themselves  great  airs  in  the 
room — the  poor  twins!  when  Ethel  appeared 
they  sank  into  shuddering  insignificance,  and 
had  to  put  up  with  the  conversation  and  atten- 
tions of  second-rate  men,  belonging  to  second- 
rate  clubs,  in  heavy  dragoon  regiments.  One 
of  them  actually  walked  with  a dancing  barris- 
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ter ; but  he  was  related  to  a duke,  and  it  was 
expected  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  give  him 
something  very  good. 

Before  he  saw  Ethel,  Clive  vowed  he  was 
aware  of  her.  Indeed,  had  not  Lady  Fareham 
told  him  Miss  Newcome  was  coming  ? Ethel, 
on  the  contrary,  not  expecting  him,  or  not  hav- 
ing the  prescience  of  love,  exhibited  signs  o£ 
surprise  when  she  beheld  him,  her  eyebrows 
arching,  he**  eyes  darting  looks  of  pleasure. 

When  grandmamma  happened  to  be  in  another 
room,  she  beckoned  Clive  to  her,  dismissing 
Crackthorpe  and  Fol>6by,  Farintosh  and  Bus- 
tington, the  amorous  youth  who  around  her 
bow'ed,  and  summoning  Mr.  Clive  up  to  an  au- 
dience with  the  air  of  a young  princess. 

And  so  she  was  a princess;  and  this  the 
region  of  her  special  dominion.  The  wittiest 
and  handsomest,  she  deserved  to  reign  in  such 
a place,  by  right  of  merit  and  by  general  elec- 
tion. Clive  felt  her  superiority,  and  his  own 
shortcomings ; he  came  up  to  her  as  to  a supe- 
rior person.  Perhaps  she  was  not  sorry  to  let 
him  see  how  she  ordered  away  grandees  and 
splendid  Bustingtons,  informing  them,  with  a 
superb  manner,  that  she  wished  to  speak  to  her 
cousin — that  handsome  young  man  with  the 
light  mustache  yonder. 

“ Do  you  know  many  people  ? This  is  your 
first  appearance  in  society  ? Shall  I introduce 
you  to  some  nice  girls  to  dance  with  ? What 
very  pretty  buttons  I” 

“la  that  what  you  wanted  to  say?”  asked 
Clive,  rather  bewildered. 

“ What  does  one  say  at  a ball  ? One  talks 
conversation  suited  to  the  place.  If  I were  to 
say  to  Captain  Crackthorpe,  ‘What  pretty  but- 
tons I*  he  would  be  delighted.  But  you — you 
have  a soul  above  buttons,  I suppose.” 

“ Being,  as  you  say,  a stranger  in  this  sort 
of  society,  you  see  I am  not  accustomed  to — to 
the  exceeding  brilliancy  of  its  conversation/’ 
said  Clive. 

“ What  I yon  want  to  go  away,  and  we  haven't 
seen  each  other  for  near  a year,”  cries  Ethel,  in 
quite  a natural  voice.  “ Sir  John  Fobsby,  I’m 
very  sorry — but  do  let  me  off  this  dance.  I have 
just  met  my  cousin,  whom  I have  not  seen  for 
a whole  year,  and  I want  to  talk  to  him.” 

“ It  was  not  my  fault  that  you  did  not  see 
me  sooner.  I wrote  to  you  that  I only  got  your 
letter  a month  ago.  You  never  answered  the 
second  I wrote  you  from  Rome.  Your  letter 
lay  there  at  the  post  ever  so  long,  and  was  for- 
warded to  me  at  Naples.” 

“ Where  r”  asked  Ethel. 

“ I saw  Lord  Kew  there.”  Ethel  was  smiling 
with  all  her  might,  and  kissing  her  hand  to  the 
twins,  who  passed  at  this  moment  with  their 
mamma.  “O,  indeed,  you  saw — how  do  you 
do  ?— — Lord  Kew.” 

“And,  having  seen  him,  I came  over  to  En- 
gland,” said  Clive. 

Ethel  looked  at  him,  gravely.  “ What  am  I 
to  understand  by  that,  Clive? — You  came  over 
because  it  was  very  hot  at  Naples,  and  because 
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you  wanted  to  see  your  friends  here,  n’est-ce 
pas ? How  glad  mamma  was  to  see  you!  You 
know  she  loves  you  as  if  you  were  her  own  son.” 

“ What,  as  much  as  that  angel,  Barnes  !”  cries 
Clive,  bitterly;  “impossible.” 

Ethel  looked  once  more.  Her  present  mood 
and  desire  was  to  treat  Clive  as  a chit,  as  a 
young  fellow  without  consequence — a thirteenth 
younger  brother.  But  in  his  looks  and  behav- 
ior there  was  that  which  seemed  to  say  not  too 
many  liberties  were  to  be  taken  with  him. 

“ Why  weren’t  you  here  a month  sooner,  and 
you  might  have  seen  the  marriage  ? It  was  a 
▼eiy  pretty  thing.  Every  body  was  there.  Clara, 
and  so  did  Bames  really,  looked  quite  hand- 
some.** 

“It  must  have  been  beautiful,”  continued 
Clive ; “ quite  a touching  sight,  I am  sure. 
Poor  Charles  Belsize  could  not  be  present  be- 
oause  his  brother  was  dead ; and — ** 

“And  what  else,  pray,  Mr.  Newcome  !**  cries 
Miss,  in  great  wrath,  her  pink  nostrils  begin- 
ning to  quiver.  “ I did  not  think,  really,  that 
when  we  met  after  so  many  months,  I was  to 
be — insulted ; yes,  insulted,  by  the  mention  of 
that  name.** 

“ I most  humbly  ask  pardon,”  said  Clive,  with 
a grave  bow.  “ Heaven  forbid  that  I should 
wound  your  sensibility,  Ethel!  It  is,  as  you 
•ay,  my  first,  appearance  in  society.  I talk 
about  things  or  persons  that  I should  not  men- 
tion. I should  talk  about  buttons,  should  I? 
which  you  were  good  enough  to  tell  me  was  the 
proper  subject  of  conversation.  Mayn’t  I even 
speidt  of  connections  of  the  family  ? Mr.  Bel- 
•ize,  through  this  marriage,  has  the  honor  of 
being  connected  with  you ; and  even  I,  in  a re- 
mote degree,  may  boast  of  a sort  of  an  ever-so- 
distant  cous inship  with  him.  What  an  honor 
for  me !” 

“ Pray  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?”  cries 
Miss  Ethel,  surprised,  and  perhaps  alarmed. 
Indeed,  Clive  scarcely  knew.  He  had  been 
ehafing  all  the  while  he  talked  with  her ; smoth- 
ering anger  as  he  saw  the  young  men  round 
about  her;  revolting  against  himself  for  the 
very  humility  of  his  obedience,  and  angiy  at 
the  eagerness  and  delight  with  which  he  had 
come  at  her  call. 

“ The  meaning  is,  Ethel” — he"  broke  out, 
seizing  the  opportunity — “that  when  a man 
eomes  a thousand  miles  to  see  you,  and  shake 
your  hand,  you  should  give  it  him  a little  more 
oordially  than  you  choose  to  do  to  me;  that 
when  a kinsman  knocks  at  your  door,  time  after 
time,  you  should  try  and  admit  him ; and  that 
when  you  meet  him  you  should  treat  him  like 
an  old  friend : not  as  you  treated  me  when  my 
Lady  Kew  vouchsafed  to  give  me  admittance : 
not  as  you  treat  these  fools  that  are  fribbling 
round  about  you,”  cries  Mr.  Clive,  in  a great 
rage,  folding  his  arms,  and  glaring  round  on  a 
number  of  the  most  innocent  young  swells ; and 
lie  continued  looking  as  if  he  would  like  to 
knock  a dozen  of  their  heads  together.  “Am 
I keeping  Miss  Newcome’s  admirers  from  her?” 
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“ That  is  not  for  me  to  say,”  she  said,  quite 
gently.  He  was ; but  to  see  him  angry  did  not 
displease  Miss  Newcome. 

“ That  young  man  who  came  for  you  just 
now,”  Clive  went  on — “ that  Sir  John — ” 

“Are  you  angiy  with  me  because  I sent  him 
away  ?”  said  "Ethel,  putting  out  a hand.  “ Hark ! 
there  is  the  music.  Take  me  in  and  waltz  with 
me.  Don’t  you  know  it  is  not  my  door  at 
which  you  knocked  ?”  she  said,  looking  up  into  ' 
his  face  as  simply  and  kindly  as  of  old.  She 
whirled  round  the  dancing  room  with  him  in 
triumph,  the  other  beauties  dwindling  before 
her;  she  looked  more  and  more  beautiful  with 
each  rapid  move  of  the  waltz,  her  color  height- 
ening and  her  eyes  seeming  to  brighten.  Not 
till  the  mnsic  stopped  did  she  sink  down  on  a 
seat,  panting,  and  smiling  radiant — as  many, 
many  hundred  years  ago  I remember  to  have 
seen  Taglioni,  after  a conquering  pas  seal.  She 
nodded  a thank  you  to  Clive.  It  seemed  that 
there  w as  a perfect  reconciliation.  Lady  Kew 
came  in  just  at  the  end  of  the  dance,  scowling 
when  she  beheld  Ethel’s  partner;  but  in  reply 
to  her  remonstrances  Ethel  shrugged  her  fair 
shoulders;  with  a look  which  seemed  to  sa yje 
le  veux,  gave  an  arm  to  her  grandmother,  and 
walked  off,  saucily  protecting  her. 

Clive’s  friend  had  been  looking  on  observ- 
ingly  and  curiously  as  the  scene  between  them 
had  taken  place,  and  at  the  dance  with  which 
the  reconciliation  had  been  celebrated.  I must 
tell  you  that  this  arch  young  creature  had  formed 
the  object  of  my  observation  for  some  months 
past,  and  that  I watched  her  os  I have  watched 
a beautiful  panther  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
so  bright  of  eye,  so  sleek  of  coat,  so  slim  in 
form,  so  swift  and  agile  in  her  spring. 

A more  brilliant  young  coquette  than  Miss 
Newcome,  in  her  second  season,  these  eyes 
never  looked  upon,  that  is  the  truth.  In  her 
first  year,  being  engaged  to  Lord  Kew,  she  was 
perhaps  a little  more  reserved  and  quiet.  Be- 
sides, her  mother  went  out  with  her  that  first 
season,  to  whom  Miss  Newcome,  except  for  a 
little  occasional  flightiness,  was  invariably  obe- 
dient and  ready  to  come  to  call.  But  wrhcn 
Lady  Kew  appeared  as  her  Duenna,  the  girl’s 
delight  seemed  to  be  to  plague  the  old  lady, 
and  she  would  dance  with  the  veiy  youngest 
sons  merely  to  put  grandmamma  in  a passion. 

In  this  way  poor  young  Cubley  (who  has  two 
hundred  a year  of  allowance,  besides  eighty, 
and  an  annual  rise  of  five  in  the  Treasury)  act- 
ually thought  that  Ethel  was  in  love  with  him, 
and  consulted  with  the  young  men  in  his  room 
in  Downing  Street,  whether  two  hundred  and 
eighty  a year,  with  five  pound  more  next  year, 
would  be  enough  for  them  to  keep  house  on  ? 
Young  Tandy  of  the  Temple,  Lord  Skibbereen’s 
younger  son,  who  sate  in  the  House  for  somt 
time  on  the  Irish  Catholic  side,  was  also  deeply 
smitten,  and  many  a night  in  our  walks  home 
from  the  parties  at  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
would  entertain  me  with  his  admiration  and 
passion  for  her. 
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too,  bat  paflfe  oat  his  best  in  order  to  make  him- 
self agreeable.  With  what  a pretty  air  she  ap- 
pears to  listen!  Her  eyes  actually  seem  to 
hrighten.” 

“ Whatt”  says  Clive,  with  a start. 

I could  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
start ; nor  did  I care  much  to  know,  supposing 
that  the  young  man  was  waking  up  from  some 
lover's  reverie;  and  the  evening  sped  away, 
Clive  not  quitting  the  ball  until  Miss  Ncwcome 
and  the  Countess  of  Kew  had  departed.  No 
farther  communication  appeared  to  take  place 
between  the  cousins  that  evening.  I think  it 
was  Captain  Crackthorpe  who  gave  the  young 
lady  an  arm  into  her  carriage ; Sir  John  Fobsby 
having  the  happiness  to  conduct  the  old  Count- 
ess, and  carrying  the  pink  bag  for  the  shawls, 
wrappers,  etc.,  on  which  her  Ladyship’s  coronet 
and  initials  were  emblazoned.  Clive  may  have 
made  a movement  as  if  to  step  forward,  bnt  a 
single  finger  from  Miss  Newcome  warned  him 
hack. 

Clive  and  his  two  Mends  in  Lamb  Court  had 
made  an  engagement  for  the  next  Saturday  to 
dine  at  Greenwich ; but  on  the  morning  of  that 
day  there  came  a note  from  him  to  say  that  he 
thought  of  going  down  to  see  his  aunt,  Miss 
Honeyman,  and  begged  to  recall  his  promise  to 
us.  Saturday  is  a holiday  with  gentlemen  of 
our  profession.  We  had  invited  F.  Bay  ham, 
Esquire,  and  promised  ourselves  a merry  even- 
ing, and  were  unwilling  to  balk  ourselves  of 
the  pleasure  on  account  of  the  absence  of  onr 
young  Roman.  So  we  three  went  to  London 
Bridge  Station  at  an  early  hour,  proposing  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  of  Greenwich  Park  before 
dinner.  And  at  London  Bridge,  by  the  most 
singular  coincidence,  Lady  Kew's  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  Brighton  entrance,  and  Miss  Ethel 
and  her  maid  stepped  out  of  the  brougham. 

When  Miss  Newcome  and  her  maid  entered 
the  Brighton  station,  did  Mr.  Clive,  by  another 
singular  coincidence,  happen  also  to  be  there  ? 
What  more  natural  and  dutiful  than  that  he 
should  go  and  see  his  aunt,  Miss  Honeyman  ? 
What  more  proper  than  that  Miss  Ethel  should 
pass  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  with  her  sick  fa- 
ther; and  take  a couple  of  wholesome  nights*  rest 
after  those  five  weary  past  evenings,  for  each  of 
which  we  may  reckon  a couple  of  6oirdes  and  a 
ball  ? And  that  relations  should  travel  togeth- 
er, the  young  lady  being  protected  by  her  fenrme- 
de-chambre ; that  surely,  as  every  one  must  al- 
low, was  perfectly  right  and  proper. 

That  a biographer  should  profess  to  know 
every  thing  which  passes,  even  in  a confidential 
talk  in  a first-class  carriage  between  two  lovers, 
seems  perfectly  absurd ; not  that  grave  histori- 
ans do  not  pretend  to  the  same  wonderful  degree 
of  knowledge — reporting  meetings  the  most  oc- 
cult of  conspirators ; private  interviews  between 
monarchs  and  their  ministers,  even  the  secret 
thoughts  and  motives  of  those  personages,  which 
possibly  the  persons  themselves  did  not  know — 
all  for  whifeh  the  preieut  writer  will  pledge  his 
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known  character  for  veracity  is,  that  on  a certain 
day  certain  parties  had  a conversation  of  which 
the  upshot  was  so  and  so.  He  guesses,  of  con rse, 
at  a great  deal  of  what  took  place ; knowing  the 
characters,  and  being  informed  at  some  time  of 
their  meeting.  Yon  do  not  suppose  that  I bribed 
the  femme-cle-chambre,  or  that  those  two  city  gents, 
who  sate  in  the  same  carriage  with  our  young 
friends,  and  could  not  hear  a word  they  said, 
reported  their  talk  to  me  ? If  Clive  and  Ethel 
had  had  a coupl  to  themselves,  I would  yet 
boldly  tell  what  took  place,  bnt  the  conpd  was 
taken  by  other  three  young  city  gents,  who 
smoked  the  whole  way. 

“ Well,  then,”  the  bonnet  begins  close  np  to 
the  hat,  “ tell  me,  Sir,  is  it  true  that  yon  were  so 
very  much  fyris  of  the  Miss  Freemans  at  Rome ; 
and  that  afterward  you  were  so  wonderfully  at- 
tentive to  the  third  Miss  Baliol  ? Did  you  draw 
her  portrait  ? You  know  you  drew  her  portrait  ? 

You  painters  always  pretend  to  admire  girls  with 
auburn  hair,  because  Titian  and  Raphael  paint- 
ed it.  Has  the  Fomarina  red  hair?  Why  we 
are  at  Croydon,  I declare !” 

“The  Fomarina” — the  hat  replies  to  the  bon- 
net, “ if  that  picture  at  the  Borghese  palace  be 
an  original,  or  a likeness  of  her — is  not  a hand- 
some woman,  with  vulgar  eyes  and  mouth,  and 
altogether  a most  mahogany-colored  person. 

She  is  so  plain,  in  fact,  I think  that  very  likely 
it  is  the  real  woman ; for  it  is  with  their  own 
fancies  that  men  fall  in  love — or  rather  even* 
woman  is  handsome  to  the  lover.  You  know 
how  old  Helen  must  have  been.” 

“ I don’t  know  any  such  thing,  or  any  thing 
about  her.  Who  was  Helen  ?”  asks  the  bon- 
net ; and  indeed  she  did  not  know. 

“ It’s  a long  stoxy,  and  such  an  old  scandal 
now,  that  there  is  no  use  in  repeating  it,”  says 
Clive. 

“Yon  only  talk  about  Helen  because  yon 
wish  to  turn  away  the  conversation  from  Miss 
Freeman,”  cries  the  young  lady — “from  Miss 
Baliol,  I mean.” 

“ We  will  talk  about  whichever  you  please. 

Which  shall  we  begin  to  pull  to  pieces  ?”  says 
Clive.  You  see,  to  be  in  this  carriage — to  be 
actually  with  her — to  be  looking  into  those  won- 
derful lucid  eyes — to  see  her  sweet  mouth  dim- 
pling, and  hear  her  sweet  voice  ringing  with  its 
delicious  laughter — to  have  that  hour  and  a 
half  his  own,  in  spite  of  all  the  world-dragons, 
grandmothers,  convenances,  the  future — made 
the  young  fellow  so  happy,  filled  his  whole 
frame  and  spirit  with  a delight  so  keen,  that 
no  wonder  he  was  gay,  and  bri$k,  and  lively. 

“ And  so  you  knew  of  my  goings  on  ?”  he 
asked.  O me!  they  were  at  Reigate  by  this 
time;  there  was  Gatton  Park  flying  before 
them  Qn  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

“ I know  of  a number  of  things,”  says  the 
bonnet,  nodding  with  ambrosial  cnrls. 

“ And  you  would  not  answer  the  second  let- 
ter I wrote  to  yon  ?” 

“ We  were  in  great  perplexity.  One  can  not 
be  always  answering  young  gentlemen’s  letters. 
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I had  considerable  doubt  about  answering  a note 
I gbt  from  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,” 
says  the  lady’s  chapeau.  “ No,  Clive,  we  must 
not  write  to  one  another,”  she  continued  more 
gravely,  “ or  only  very,  very  seldom.  Nay,  my 
meeting  you  here  to-day  is  by  the  merest  chance 
I am  sure ; for  when  I mentioned  at  Lady  Fare- 
ham's  the  other  evening  that  I was  going  to  see 
papa  at  Brighton  to-day,  I never  for  one  moment 
thought  of  seeing  you  in  the  train.  But  as  you 
are  here,  it  can’t  be  helped ; and  I may  as  well 
tell  you  that  there  are  obstacles.” 

“ What,  other  obstacles  ?”  Clive  gasped  out. 

“Nonsense — you  silly  boy  I No  other  ob- 
stacles but  those  which  always  have  existed, 
did  must  When  we  parted — that  is,  when 
you  left  us  at  Baden,  you  knew  it  was  for  the 
best.  You  had  your  profession  to  follow,  and 
could  not  go  on  idling  about — about  a family 
of  sick  people  and  children.  Every  man  has 
his  profession,  and  you  yours,  as  you  would 
have  it  We  are  so  nearly  allied  that  we  may 
— we  may  like  each  other  like  brother  and  sis- 
ter almost.  I don’t  know  what  Barnes  would 
say  if  he  heard  me?  Wherever  you  and  your 
father  are,  how  can  I ever  tftink  of  you  but — 
but  you  know  how?  I always  shall,  always. 
There  are  certain  feelings  we  have  which  I 
hope  never  can  change ; though,  if  you  please, 
about  them  I intend  never  to  speak  any  more. 
Neither  you  nor  I can  alter  our  conditions,  but 
must  make  the  best  of  them.  You  shall  be  a 
fine  clever  painter;  and  I— who  knows  what 
will  happen  to  me?  I know  what  is  going  to 
happen  to-day;  I am  going  to  see  papa  and 
mamma,  and  be  as  happy  as  I can  till  Monday 
morning.” 

“I  know  what  I wish  would  happen  now,” 
said  Clive — they  were  going  screaming  through 
a tunnel. 

“ What?”  said  the  bonnet  in  the  darkness ; 
and  the  engine  was  roaring  so  loudly,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  put  his  head  quite  dose  to  say — 

“ I wish  the  tunnel  would  fall  in  and  dose 
upon  us,  or  that  we  might  travel  on  forever  and 
ever.” 

Here  there  was  a great  jar  of  the  carriage, 
and  the  lady’s  maid,  and  I think  Miss  Ethel, 
gave  a shriek.  The  lamp  above  was  so  dim 
that  the  carriage  was  almost  totally  dark.  No 
wonder  the  lady’s  maid  was  frightened ! but  the 
daylight  came  streaming  in,  and  all  poor  Clive’s 
wishes  of  rolling  and  rolling  on  forever  were  put 
an  end  to  by  the  implacable  sun  in  a minute. 

Ah,  why  was  it  the  quick  train  ? Suppose 
it  had  been  the  parliamentary  train  ? — even  that 
too  would  have  come  to  an  end.  They  came 
and  said,  “ Tickets,  please,”  and  Clive  held  out 
the  three  of  their  party — his,  and  Ethel’s,  and 
her  maid’s.  I think  for  such  a ride  as  that  he 
was  right  to  give  up  Greenwich.  Mr.  Kuhn  was 
in  waiting  with  a carriage  for  Miss  Ethel.  She 
shook  hands  with  Clive,  returning  his  pressure. 

“I  may  come  and  see  you?”  he  said. 

“ You  may  come  and  see  mjumna — yea.” 

“And  where  are. you  staying?” 
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“Bless  my  soul — they  were  staying  at  Miss 
Honeyman’s  1”  Clive  burst  into  a laugh.  Why 
he  was  going  there  too ! Of  course  Aunt  Hon- 
eyman  had  no  room  for  him,  her  house  being 
quite  full  with  the  other  Newcomes. 

It  was  a most  curious  coincidence  tlieir  meet- 
ing; but  altogether  Lady  Ann  thought  it  was 
best  to  say  nothing  about  the  circumstance  to 
grandmamma.  I myself  am  puzzled  to  say 
which  would  have  been  the  better  course  to 
pursue  under  the  circumstances ; there  were  so 
many  courses  open.  As  they  had  gone  so  far, 
should  they  go  on  farther  together?  Suppose 
they  were  going  to  the  same  house  at  Brighton, 
oughtn’t  they  to  have  gone  in  the  same  carriage, 
with  Kuhn  and  the  maid  of  course?  Suppose 
they  met  by  chance  at  the  station,  ought  they  to 
have  traveled  in  separate  carriages  ? I ask  any 
gentleman  and  father  of  a family,  when  he  was 
immensely  smitten  with  his  present  wife,  Mrs. 
Brown,  if  he  had  met  her  traveling  with  her 
maid,  in  the  mail,  when  there  was  a vacant 
place,  what  would  he  himself  have  done  ? 

A RUSSIAN  REMINISCENCE. 

FON  one  of  the  coldest  days  of  Februaiy, 

1858, 1 left  Paris  by  the  Orleans  Railway. 

The  weather  was  extremely  severe,  the  frozen 
snow  lay  thick  in  the  streets,  the  asphalt  of  the 
boulevards  was  slippeiy  as  glass,  sledges  scoured 
the  Champs  Elysles  and  Bois  de  Boulogne.  An 
icy  wind  whistled  round  the  train  as  we  quitted 
the  shelter  of  the  station,  and  I regretted,  as  I 
buttoned  myself  to  the  chin,  and  shrank  into 
my  corner,  that  the  carriage  was  not  full,  instead 
of  having  but  one  occupant  besides  myself. 

Opposite  to  me  sat  a hale  man  of  about  sixty* 
five,  with  a quick  bright  eye,  an  intelligent, 
good-humored  countenance — somewhat  weath- 
er-beaten— and  the  red  rosette  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  his  button-hole.  During  the  first 
half  hour  he  pored  over  a letter,  whose  con- 
tents, judging  from  the  animated  expression  of 
his  physiognomy,  interested  him  strongly.  He 
seemed  scarcely  aware  ef  my  presence.  At  last 
he  put  up  the  letter,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
looked  me  in  the  face.  I had  been  but  a few 
days  out  of  a sick  bed,  and  was  sensitive  to  the 
cold,  and  doubtless  my  appearance  was  chilly 
and  woebegone  enough,  for  I detected  a slight 
approach  to  a smile  at  the  comers  of  the  stran- 
ger’s mouth.  To  one  or  two  commonplace  re* 
marks  he  replied  courteously  but  laconically, 
like  a man  who  is  neither  unsociable  nor  averse 
to  conversation,  but  who  prefers  his  own  thoughts 
to  that  bold  talk  with  which  travelers  sometimes 
weary  each  other  rather  than  sit  silent.  So  our 
dialogue  soon  dropped.  The  cold  increased, 
my  feet  were  benumbed,  and  I stamped  them 
on  the  floor  of  the  carriage  to  revive  the  circu- 
lation. My  companion  observed  my  proceed- 
ings with  a comical  look,  as  if  he  thought  me  a 
very  tender  traveler. 

“This  carriage  must  be  badly  closed,”  I re- 
marked. “ It  is  bitter  cold  to  the  feet.” 

“For  that  discomfort  I have  little  pity,”  re- 
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plied  the  Frenchman.  “ A ride  on  the  railway 
is  soon  over,  and  a good  fire  or  a brisk  walk  is 
a quick  and  easy  remedy.  Mine  is  a different 
case.  For  forty  years  I have  never  known  warm 
feet." 

“ For  forty  years  ?”  I repeated,  thinking  I had 
misunderstood  him. 

“Yes,  Sir,  forty  years;  since  the  winter  of 
1812 — the  winter  of  the  Russian  campaign.” 

“You  were  in  that  terrible  campaign?”  I in- 
quired, in  a tone  of  interest  and  curiosity.  My 
Companion,  previously  taciturn,  suddenly  be- 
came communicative. 

“All  through  it,  Sir,”  he  replied;  “from  the 
Niemen  to  the  Kremlin,  and  back  again.  It 
was  my  first  campaign,  and  was  near  being  my 
last.  I was  in  others  afterward ; in  Germany 
in  1813,  when  the  combined  Germans  and  Rus- 
sians drove  us  before  them,  for  want  of  the 
brave  fellows  we  had  left  in  Muscovy’s  snows ; 
in  France  in  1814,  when  the  Emperor  made  his 
gallant  struggle  against  overwhelming  forces; 
and  at  the  closing  scene  in  Flanders : but  not 
all  those  three  campaigns  put  together,  nor,  as 
I believe,  all  that  this  cenfhry  has  witnessed, 
can  match  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  winter 
In  Russia.” 

He  paused,  and,  leaning  back  in  his  comer, 
seemed  to  revolve  in  his  mind  events  of  power- 
ful interest  long  gone  by.  I waited  a while,  in 
hopes  he  would  resume  the  subject.  As  he  did 
not  do  so,  I asked  him  to  what  arm  he  belonged 
when  in  Russia. 

“I  was  assistant-surgeon  in  a regiment  of 
hussars,”  he  answered,  “and  in  my  medical 
capacity  I had  abundant  opportunity  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  horrors  of  war.  On  the 
7th  of  September,  for  instance,  at  the  Moskwa 
— Heavens ! what  a shambles  that  was  I Ah,  it 
was  fine  to  see  such  valor  on  both  sides — for  the 
Russians  fought  well — gallantly,  Sir,  or  where 
would  have  been  the  glory  of  beating  them? 
But  Ncy!  Ney!  Oh!  he  was  splendid  that 
day ! His  whole  countenance  gleamed,  as  he 
again  and  again  led  the  bloody  charge,  exposing 
himself  as  freely  as  any  corporal  in  the  ranks. 
And  Eugene,  the  Viceroy,  with  what  vigor  he 
hurled  his  masses  against  that  terrible  redoubt ! 
When  at  last  it  was  his,  what  a sight  was  there ! 
The  ground  was  not  strewn  with  dead ; it  was 
heaped,  piled  with  them.  They  had  been  shot 
down  by  whole  ranks,  and  there  they  lay,  pros- 
trate, in  line  as  they  had  stood.” 

The  surgeon  paused.  I thought  of  Byron’s 
beautiful  lines,  beginning, 

44  Even  as  they  fell,  in  files  they  lay 
but  I said  nothing,  for  I saw  that  my  companion 
was  now  fairly  started,  and  needed  no  spurring. 

“Monsieur”  he  presently  resumed,  “ all  those 
tilings  have  been  brought  strongly  to  my  mind 
by  tiie  letter  you  saw  me  just  now  reading.  It 
is  from  an  old  friend,  a captain  in  1812,  a gen- 
eral now,  who  went  through  the  campaign,  and 
whom  I was  so  fortunate  as  to  save  from  a grave 
in  those  infernal  plains  where  most  of  our  poor 
comrades  perished  I will  tell  you  how  it  hap-  ( 
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pened.  We  were  talking  of  the  battle  of  Boro- 
dino. Seventy  thousand  men,  it  is  said,  were 
killed  and  wounded  in  that  murderous  fight.  We 
surgeons,  as  you  may  well  think,  had  our  hands 
full,  and  still  could  not  suffice  for  a tithe  of  the 
sufferers.  It  was  a rough  breaking-in  for  a young 
hand,  as  I then  was.  Such  frightful  wounds  as 
were  there,  of  every  kind  and  description — from 
shot,  shell,  and  bullet,  pike  and  sabre.  Well, 

Sir,  all  the  misery  and  suffering  I then  saw,  all 
that  vast  amount  of  human  agony  and  bloodshed, 
whose  steam,  ascending  to  Heaven,  might  well 
have  brought  down  God’s  malediction  on  His 
creatures,  who  could  thus  destroy  and  deface 
each  other,  was  nothing  compared  with  the  hor- 
rible misery  we  witnessed  on  our  retreat.  I have 
read  every  thing  that  has  appeared  in  France 
concerning  that  campaign — Sdgur,  Lebaume,  and 
other  writers.  Their  narratives  are  shocking 
enough,  but  nothing  to  the  reality.  They  would 
have  sickened  their  readers  had  they  told  all 
they  saw.  If  any  body  who  went  through  the 
campaign  could  remember  and  set  down  all  he 
witnessed,  he  would  make  the  most  heart-rend- 
ing book  that  ever  yet  was  printed,  and  would 
be  accused  of  gross  exaggeration.  Exaggeration, 
indeed ! there  was  no  need  to  heighten  the  hor- 
rors of  the  winter  of  1812.  All  that  frost  and 
famine,  lead  and  steel,  could  inflict,  was  then 
endured ; all  the  crimes  that  reckless  despair  and 
ruthless  cruelty  could  prompt  were  then  perpe- 
trated.” 

“ And  how,”  I asked,  “ did  you  escape,  when 
so  many,  doubtless  as  strong  and  courageous, 
and  more  enured  to  hardship,  miserably  per- 
ished?” 

“ Under  Providence  I owed  my  preservation 
to  the  trustiest  and  most  faithful  servant  ever 
master  had.  Paul  had  been  several  years  in  the 
hussars — was  an  old  soldier,  in  fact,  although 
still  a young  man ; and  at  a time  when  all  dis- 
cipline and  subordination  were  at  an  end,  when 
soldiers  heeded  not  their  officers,  officers  avoid- 
ed their  generals,  and  servants  and  masters  were 
all  alike  and  upon  a level,  Paul  proved  true  as 
steel.  As  if  cold  and  the  Cossacks  were  not 
enough,  hunger  was  added  to  our  sufferings: 
there  was  no  longer  a commissariat  or  distribu- 
tion of  rations — rations,  forsooth ! — dead  horse 
was  a luxury  I have  seen  men  fight  for  till  death, 
lean  meat  though  it  was,  for  the  poor  brutes  were 
as  starved  as  their  riders.  What  little  there  was 
to  eat  in  the  villages  wo  passed  through  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  first  comers.  Empty  larders — 
often  smoking  ruins — were  all  that  remained  for 
those  who  came  behind.  Well,  Sir,  when  things 
wore  at  the  worst,  and  provender  at  the  scarcest, 

Paul  always  had  something  for  me  m his  haver- 
sack. One  day  it  would  be  a bit  of  bread,  on 
the  morrow  a handful  of  grain  or  some  edible 
roots,  now  and  then  a slice  of  horse-beef — and 
how  delicious  that  seemed,  grilled  over  our  smoky 
scanty  fires ! There  was  never  enough  to  satisfy 
my  hunger,  but  there  was  always  a something — 
enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  Paul, 

as  I afterward  discovered,  husbanded  his  stores, 
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for  he  well  knew  that  if  he  gave  me  all  at  once 
I should  leave  nothing,  and  then  I must  have 
fasted  for  days,  and  perhaps  have  fallen  from  my 
horse  for  weakness.  But  think  of  the  courage 
and  affection  of  the  poor  fellow,  himself  half- 
starved,  to  carry  food  about  him  day  after  day, 
and  refrain  from  devouring  the  share  secretly 
set  aside  for  me ! There  were  not  many  men 
in  the  army,  even  of  general’s  rank,  capable  of 
such  devotion  to  the  dearest  friend  they  had,  for 
extreme  misery  had  induced  a ferocious  selfish- 
ness, which  made  us  more  like  hyenas  than 
Christians.” 

“ I should  think  the  cold  must  have  been  even 
worse  to  endure  than  hunger,”  said  I,  screwing 
up  my  chilly  extremities,  which  the  interest  of 
the  doctor’s  conversation  had  almost  made  me 
forget. 

“ It  was,  Sir,  harder  and  more  fatal — at  least 
a greater  number  died  of  it ; although,  to  say 
the  truth,  frost  and  famine  there  worked  hand 
in  hand,  and  with  such  unity  of  action,  that  it 
was  often  hard  to  say  which  was  the  cause  of 
death.  But  it  was  a shocking  sight,  of  a morn- 
ing, to  see  the  poor  fellows  lying  dead  round  the 
bivouac  fires.  Unable  to  resist  fatigue  and  the 
drowsy  influence  of  the  cold,  they  yielded  to 
slumber,  and  passed  from  sleep  unto  death. 
For,  there,  sleep  was  death.” 

“But  how  then,”  I asked,  44 did  any  ever  es- 
cape from  Russia,  for  all  must  have  slept  at 
times  ?” 

“ I do  not  believe  that  any  who  escaped  did 
sleep,  at  least  not  of  a night,  at  the  bivouac. 
We  used  to  rouse  each  other  continually,  to  pre- 
vent our  giving  way,  and  then  get  up  and  walk 
as  briskly  as  we  could,  to  quicken  the  sluggish 
circulation.  We  slept  upon  the  march,  in  our 
saddles,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you, 
even  those  on  foot  slept  when  marching.  They 
marched  in  groups  or  clusters,  and  those  in  the 
centre  slept,  propped  and  supported  by  their  com- 
panions, and  moving  their  legs  mechanically.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  was  a sound,  deep  sleep,  but 
rather  a sort  of  feverish  dozing.  Such  as  it  was, 
however,  it  was  better  than  nothing,  and  assu- 
redly saved  some  who  would  otherwise  have 
sunk.  Others,  who  would  have  given  way  to 
weariness  upon  the  long  monotonous  march, 
were  kept  from  utter  despair  and  self-abandon- 
ment only  by  the  repeated  harrassing  attacks  of 
the  Cossacks.  The  excitement  of  the  skirmish 
warmed  their  blood,  and  gave  them,  as  it  seem- 
ed, fresh  hold  upon  life.  In  one  of  those  skir- 
mishes, or  rather  in  a sharp  combat,  a dear 
friend  of  mine,  a captain  in  the  same  regiment, 
had  his  left  arm  carried  off  by  a cannon-shot. 
After  the  affair  was  over  I came  suddenly  upon 
him,  where  he  lay  moaning  by  the  roadside,  his 
face  ashy  pale,  his  arm  still  hanging  by  the  sin- 
ews. His  horse  had  either  galloped  away,  or 
been  taken  by  the  fugitives. 

44 4 Ah,  won  amir  he  cried,  when  he  saw  me, 
4 all  is  over — I can  go  no  further.  I shall  never 
see  France  again  !* 
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received  severe  wounds  in  that  retreat,  his  moral 
courage  was  subdued,  and  had  given  way  to  de- 
spair. I was  terribly  shocked,  for  I felt  how 
slight  was  his  chance  of  escape.  I need  hardly 
tell  you  there  was  very  little  dressing  of  wounds 
during  that  latter  part  of  the  retreat ; most  of  the 
surgeons  were  dead,  the  hospital- wagons  with 
medicine  and  instruments  had  been  left  on  the 
road ; transport  far  the  sick  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. I assumed  as  cheerful  a countenance  as 
I could. 

“ 4 Why,  Prtfrille,’  I cried,  4 this  will  not  do; 
we  must  get  you  along  somehow.  Cornel  cour- 
age, my  friend ! You  shall  see  France  again,  in 
spite  of  all.’ 

44  4 Ah ! doctor,’  replied  he,  in  piteous  tones, 

4 it  is  no  use.  Here  I shall  die.  All  yon  can 
do  for  me  is  to  blow  my  brains  out,  and  save  me 
from  the  Cossack  lances.' 

44  By  this  time  I had  dismounted,  and  was  by 
his  side.  The  intense  cold  had  stopped  the 
bleeding  of  his  wound.  I saw  that  there  waa 
no  lack  of  vitality  in  him,  and  that,  but  for  this 
mishap,  few  would  have  got  out  of  the  campaign 
in  better  plight.  Even  now,  his  despondency 
was  perhaps  his  greatest  danger.  I reminded 
him  of  his  wife  and  child  (he  had  been  married 
little  more  than  a year,  and  news  of  the  birth 
of  a daughter  had  reached  him  on  our  forward 
march),  of  his  happy  home,  his  old  mother — of 
all  the  ties,  in  short,  that  bound  him  to  life. 

While  speaking,  I severed  the  sinews  that  still 
retained  his  shattered  arm,  and  bound  it  up  as 
best  I might.  He  still  despaired  and  moaned, 
bnt  suffered  me  to  do  as  I would.  He  was  like 
an  infant  in  my  hands — that  man  who,  in  the 
hour  of  battle,  was  a very  lion  for  courage.  But 
i long  suffering  and  the  sudden  shock-occurring; 
too,  when  we  seemed  on  the  verge  of  safety — 
had  overcome  his  fortitude.  With  Paul’s  help 
I got  him  upon  my  horse.  The  poor  brute  was 
in  no  case  to  cany'  double,  so  I walked  and  led 
it,  although  at  that  time  I could  hardly  hobble. 

44  4 It  is  all  useless,  my  dear  doctor,*  Preville 
said ; 4 this  is  my  last  day ; I feel  that.  Far 
better  shoot  me,  or  leave  me  by  the  roadside, 
than  risk  your  life  for  my  sake.’ 

“I  took  no  heed,  but  tried  to  cheer  him. 

Those  unclean  beasts,  the  Cossacks,  were  hov- 
ering around  us  as  usual,  and  at  times  the  bullets 
fell  pretty  thick.  Not  a quarter  of  an  hour  had 
elapsed  since  I set  Prdville  on  my  horse,  when 
a shot  struck  his  right  eye — not  entering  the 
head,  but  glancing  across  the  globe,  and  com- 
pletely destroying  the  sight.  Well,  Sir,  then 
there  occurred  a physiological  phenomenon 
which  I have  never  been  able  satisfactorily  to 
account  for.  This  man,  whom  the  loss  of  an 
arm  had  reduced  to  despair,  seemed  to  derive 
fresh  courage  from  the  loss  of  an  eye.  At  any 
rate,  from  that  moment  he  complained  no  more 
of  bis  fate,  resumed  liis  usual  manly  tone,  and 
bore  up  like  a hero.  Paul  was  lucky  enough 
to  catch  a riderless  horse,  which  I mounted. 

The  worst  was  over,  and  we  soon  got  a respite. 

Without  troubling  you  with  details,  and  incred- 
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ible  though  it  may  seem  to  you,  my  poor  friend 
escaped  with  life,  although  with  a limb  and  an 
eye  the  less.” 

“There  must  have  been  many  extraordinary 
escapes  from  that  campaign,”  I remarked. 

“Innumerable.  There  was  a sergeant  of 
dragoons,  a former  comrade  of  my  servant’s, 
who,  for  many  days,  marched  beside  me  and 
Paul.  He  received  a severe  wound.  There 
were  some  vehicles  still  with  us  at  that  time, 
and  we  got  him  a place  in  one  of  them,  and 
made  him  os  comfortable  as  we  could.  The 
following  night  we  stopped  at  a town.  In  the 
morning,  as  we  were  about  to  march,  the  Cos- 
sacks came  down.  There  was  great  confusion ; 
several  baggage-carts  were  captured  in  the  street, 
and  some  of  the  wounded  w ere  abandoned  in 
the  houses  where  they  had  passed  the  night. 
Among  these  was  Sergeant  Fritz.  Not  many 
houses  in  the  town  wrere  still  in  good  condition 
— most  of  them  had  been  burned  and  knocked 
to  pieces  by  the  soldiers.  The  house  in  which 
Fritz  lay  had  still  its  doors  and  windows,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  comfortable  in  the  place, 
on  which  account  it  had  been  converted  into  a 
temporary  hospital.  Well,  the  Russians  came 
in,  brought  their  wounded,  and  turned  out  our 
poor  fellows  to  make  room  for  them.  Some, 
who  could  not  move  quickly  enough,  were  bru- 
tally pitched  through  a low  window  into  a gar- 
den behind  the  house,  there  to  perish  miser- 
ably. Fritz  was  one  of  these.  Only  just  able 
to  crawl,  he  made  his  way  round  the  garden, 
seeking  egress.  He  reached  a gate  communi- 
cating with  another  garden.  It  was  locked, 
and  pain  and  weakness  forbade  his  climbing 
over.  He  sat  close  to  the  gate,  propped  against 
it,  and  looking  wistfully  through  the  bars  at  the 
windows  of  a house,  and  at  the  cheerful  glow 
of  a fire,  when  he  was  perceived  by  a young 
girL  She  came  out  and  opened  the  gate,  and 
helped  him  into  the  house.  Her  father  was  a 
German  clockmakcr,  long  settled  in  Russia,  and 
Fritz,  a Swiss,  spoke  German  well.  The  kind 
people  put  him  to  bed,  hid  his  uniform,  and 
tended  him  like  a son.  When,  in  the  follow- 
ing spring,  his  health  was  restored,  and  he  would 
have  left  them,  the  German  proposed  to  him  to 
remain  and  assist  him  in  his  trade.  He  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  married  the  German's  daugh- 
ter, and  remained  in  Russia  until  his  father-in- 
law's  death,  when  he  was  taken  with  a longing 
to  revisit  his  native  mountains,  and  returned  to 
Switzerland  with  his  wife  and  family.  I met 
him  since  at  Paris,  and  he  told  me  his  story. 
Bat  although  his  escape  was  narrow,  and  ro- 
mantic enough,  there  must  have  been  others 
mnch  more  remarkable.  Most  of  the  prisoners 
made  by  the  Russians,  and  who  survived  severe 
cold  and  harsh  treatment,  were  sent  to  Moscow, 
to  labor  at  rebuilding  the  city.  When  the  fine 
season  came,  sAu  of  them  managed  to  escape, 
and  to  make  tneir  way,  in  various  disguises, 
and  through  countless  adventures,  back  to  their 
own  country.” 

I have  set  down  but  the  most  striking  per* 
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tions  of  our  conversation — or  rather,  of  the  doc- 
tor's narrative,  since  I did  little  bnt  listen;  and 
occasionally,  by  a question  or  remark,  direct 
his  communicativeness  into  the  channel  I wish- 
ed it  to  take.  We  were  now  near  Orleans. 

“ The  letter  I was  reading  when  we  started,” 
said  my  companion,  “and  which  has  brought 
back  to  my  memory  all  that  I have  told  you — 
at  risk,  perhaps,  of  wearying  yon,”  he  added 
with  a slight  bow  and  smile,  “ and  a host  of 
other  circumstances,  to  me  of  thrilling  and  ever- 
lasting interest,  is  from  General  Preville,  who 
lives  in  the  south  of  France,  bnt  has  come  un- 
expectedly to  Orleans  to  pass  a month  with  me. 

That  is  his  way.  He  lives  happily  with  a mar- 
ried daughter ; bnt  now  and  then  the  desire  to 
see  an  old  comrade,  and  to  fight  old  battles  over 
again,  comes  so  strongly  upon  him,  that  he  has 
his  valise  packed  at  an  hour’s  notice,  and  takes 
me  by  surprise.  He  knows  well  that  ‘The 
General's  Room'  and  an  affectionate  reception 
always  await  him.  I received  his  letter — full 
of  references  to  old  times — yesterday  evening; 
and  am  now  hurrying  back  to  Orleans  to  see 
him.  He  may  very  likely  be  waiting  for  me  at 
the  station ; and  you  will  see  that,  for  a man 
who  gave  himself  up  for  dead  forty  years  ago 
in  the  snows  of  Russia,  and  begged,  as  a favor, 
a bullet  through  his  brain,  he  looks  tolerably 
hearty  and  satisfied  to  live.” 

“ There  is  one  thing,  Monsieur  le  Doctor”  I 
said,  “ which  you  have  not  yet  explained  to  me, 
and  which  I do  not  understand.  Did  you  mean 
literally  what  yon  said,  that  since  the  Russian 
campaign  you  have  never  had  your  feet  warm?” 

“Literally  and  truly,  Sir.  When  we  got  to 
Orcha,  where  Jomini  was  in  command,  and 
where  the  heroic  Ney,  who  had  been  separated 
from  the  army,  rejoined  us  with  the  skeleton 
of  his  corps — having  cut  his  way,  by  sheer  valor 
and  soldiership,  through  clouds  of  PlatofTs  Cos- 
sacks— we  took  a day's  rest.  It  was  the  20th 
of  November,  the  last  day  of  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  comfort  which  we  were  to  enjoy 
before  crossing  the  Russian  frontier.  True,  we 
made  one  more  halt,  at  Molodetschino,  whence 
Napoleon  dated  his  bulletin  of  our  terrible  dis- 
asters, but  then  only  a portion  of  ns  could  find 
lodging;  we  were  sick,  half  frozen,  and  num- 
bers died  in  the  streets.  At  Orcha  we  found 
shelter  and  tranquillity ; the  governor  had  pro- 
vided provisions  against  our  passage,  the  enemy 
left  us  quiet,  and  we  enjoyed  a day  of  complete 
repose.  My  baggage  had  long  since  been  lost, 
and  my  only  pair  of  boots  were  tom  to  shreds. 

I had  been  riding  with  fragments  of  a soldier’s 
jacket  tied  round  my  feet,  which  I usually  kept 
out  of  the  stirrups,  the  contact  of  the  iron  in* 
creasing  the  cold.  At  Orcha,  the  invaluable 
Paul  brought  me  a Jew  (the  Jews  were  our 
chief  purveyors  on  that  retreat)  with  boots  for 
sale.  1 selected  a pair  and  threw  away  my  old 
ones,  which  for  many  days  I had  not  taken  off. 

My  feet  were  already  in  a bad  state,  sore  and 
livid.  I bathed  them,  put  on  fresh  stockings 

and  my  new  boots,  and  contrived  with  a pair 
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of  old  trowsers,  & sort  of  leggings  or  overalls, 
closed  at  the  bottom,  and  to  be  worn  over  the 
boots.  From  that  day  till  we  got  beyond  the 
Niemen,  a distance  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
leagues,  which  we  took  three  weeks  to  perform, 
I never  took  off  any  part  of  my  dress.  During 
that  time  I suffered  greatly  from  my  feet ; they 
swelled  till  my  boots  were  too  tight  for  me,  and 
at  times  I was  in  agony.  When  we  at  last  were 
comparatively  in  safety,  and  I found  myself,  for 
the  first  time  since  I left  Orcha,  in  a warm  room, 
with  a bed  to  lie  upon  and  water  to  wash,  I called 
Paul  to  pull  off  my  boots.  Sir,  with  them  came 
off  my  stockings,  and  tho  entire  skin  of  both 
feet.  A flayer’s  knife  could  hardly  have  done  the 
thing  more  completely.  For  a moment  I gave 
myself  tip  as  lost.  I had  seen  enough  of  this 
kind  of  thing  to  know  that  my  feet  were  on  the 
verge  of  mortification.  There  was  scarcely  time 
to  amputate,  had  any  been  at  hand  to  do  it,  and 
had  I been  billing  to  preserve  life  at  such  a 
price.  Only  one  thing  could  save  me,  and  I 
resolved  to  try  it.  I ordered  Paul  to  bring  a 
bottle  of  brandy ; I put  a piece  of  silver  between 
my  teeth,  and  bade  him  pour  the  spirits  over 
my  feet.  I can  give  you  no  idea  of  the  excru- 
ciating torture  I then  endured.  While  it  last- 
ed, assuredly  no  martyr’s  sufferings  ever  ex- 
ceeded mine.  It  was  agony — but  it  was  safety. 
I bit  the  florin  nearly  in  two,  and  broke  this 
tooth.”  (Hero  the  Doctor  drew  up  his  lip  and 
exhibited  a defective  tooth,  in  company  with 
some  very  white  and  powerful  grinders.)  “The 
martyrdom  saved  me ; I recovered,  but  the  new 
integuments,  which  in  time  covered  my  scarred 
feet,  seem  chilled  by  the  recollection  of  their 
predecessors’  sufferings,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  I have  never  had  my  feet  otherwise  than 
cold.  But  here  we  are  at  Orleans,  Sir,  and 
yonder,  as  I expected,  stands  my  old  Prdville.” 

The  train  stopped  as  he  concluded,  Mid  a 
fine-looking  veteran,  with  white  hair,  an  empty 
sleeve,  and  a silken  patch  over  one  eye,  peered 
inquisitively  into  the  carriages.  I have  a partic- 
ular aversion  to  the  Continental  fashion  of  men 
kissing  and  hugging  each  other,  but  I confess  I 
beheld  with  interest  and  sympathy  the  cordial 
embrace  of  these  two  old  comrades,  who  then 
quickly  separated,  and,  with  hands  grasped, 
looked  joyously  and  affectionately  into  each 
other’s  faces,  while  a thousand  recollections  of 
old  kindness  and  long  comradeship  were  evi- 
dently swelling  at  their  hearts. 


LOSS  AND  GAIN:  A TALE  OF  LYNN. 

I. 

EVERYBODY,  possibly,  does  not  know  that 
there  is  a place  on  the  sea-shore,  nine 
miles  from  Boston,  called  Lynn.  It  has  been 
duly  chartered  by  Act  of  Legislature  as  a city. 
I am  an  Anglo-Saxon,  and  am  not  supposed  to 
lack  the  chronic  reverence  for  parchment  pecu- 
liar to  that  race.  But  when  I think  of  Lynn 
as  a city,  I ean  not  forbear  a smile  at  the  as- 
sumption. > I have  the  utmost  possible  regard 
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for  the  Legislature  of  my  State ; the  act  of  in- 
corporation  was  read  three  times,  and  passed 
to  be  engrossed  by  a sufficient  vote  of  both 
Houses;  every  thing  was  done  that  could  be 
done,  I have  no  doubt ; but  human  nature,  even 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  bosom,  is  not  to  be  legis- 
lated down  always . When  Babylon  and  Nine- 
veh stand  imperial  in  your  imagination — when 
New  York  and  Boston  stretch  vast,  noisy,  and 
dirty  to  a degree,  in  your  memory — what  is  the 
use  of  looking  at  quiet,  beautiful,  rustic  Lynn, 
and  persuading  yourself  that  it  is  a city,  even  if 
a large  majority  has  agreed  that  way  ? This  is 
one  of  the  points  on  which  I agree  with  Sydney 
Smith,  that  it  is  better  to  be  ruled  by  a minority 
for  another  century.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  I have  no  donbt  Lynn  will  be  in  a fit 
condition  to  claim  the  title  I should  like  mean- 
while to  deny  her.  A city  is,  properly,  an  idea. 

In  connection  with  a great  number  of  edifices 
and  paved  streets,  you  must  have  a profound 
impression  of  conftxsion,  noise,  dirt,  wickedness, 
and  sadness,  to  form  that  idea.  Yon  do  not  get 
it  at  Lynn ! There  are  gardens  on  the  skirts 
of  the  streets  from  which  the  summer  sunshine 
draws  an  invisible  vapor  of  perfume,  and  scents 
the  air  for  miles  away ; there  are  white  houses 
in  the  gardens  which  are  luminous  in  the  trans- 
parent fire  of  the  sunlight ; there  are  long 
reaches  of  green  wfaving  pines  stretching  in 
a semicircle  around  the  deep  west,  and  shak- 
ing their  balsamic  odors  upon  the  western  wind 
as  it  runs  over  the  purple  sea  Do  you  have 
such  things  in  New  York  or  Boston  & Deacon 
Titcomb  remarked  to  me  the  other  day,  with  a 
face  like  the  chief  mourner’s  at  a funeral,  that 
Lynn  was  clean  gi'n  over  to  Satan,  ^and  was 
a-gittin*  wickeder  every  day.  I do  not  deny  it, 
although  the  Deacon's  opinion  was  formed 
while  brooding  over  the  larceny  of  a Shanghai 
rooster  from  his  hencoop,  by  some  unknown 
vagabond,  and  was  therefore  not  entirely  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  prejudice.  But  if  he  was 
right,  and  the  progress  continues,  what  I con- 
sider to  be  false  as  history,  is  only  true  as  pro- 
phecy. Prophetically,  Lynn  may  be  a city. 
Certainly  the  chartered  fact  before  you  needs 
to  be  looked  at  through  Jacob  Bohmen’s  (or 
some  other  mystic’s)  glasses  to  favor  such  a 
construction.  I think  the  Legislature  made  a 
mistake — it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  that 
body,  and  the  Venerable  Codfish  who  presides 
over  their  orations  knows  it! — I think  they 
made  a mistake  when  they  agreed  that  Lynn 
was  bad  enough  to  moke  a city  of.  It  is  not, 
yet ; but,  Deacon  Titcomb  being  witness,  it  is 
getting  up  to  the  proper  civilization  mark,  and 
may  soon  be  even  equal  to  the  total  depravity 
of  a daily  newspaper ! 

Meanwhile  the  citizens  make  great  quantities 
of  boots  and  shoes  there.  The  odor  of  their  in- 
dustry is  in  the  streets.  I mentioned  just  now 
that  the  air  was  rich  with  perfume  from  the 
flower  gardens.  So  it  is,  but  there  is  at  cer- 
tain seasons  a more  penetrant  perfume.  Walk 

down  Common  Street,  or  Summer  Street,  iu 
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the  AKrotib  of  Jama,  vmd  the  scent  of  leather 
Soafcs  out  of  the  open  doot*  m&  windows  of  the 
shops*  and  tranjms  die  golden  air  in  all  dirswv 
1x6 m.  I like  it  his  fragrant  with  New  En 
xUurid  enterprise.  Down  by  the  railroad  Ton 
ameli  the  tauneriesv  It  war  seme  than  beftvra 
f could  open  tuy  txmvfotioii  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  a few  shops  that  were  jnot  shoe  mannfoe 
tones,  But  the  shoe-trade  is  the  special  t&a* 
patio d and  interest  of  fciis!  majority  of  the  cftv 
«erw<  and  «tt  things  rotate  around  it,  A friend 
of  mine  declare#  stoutly  that  the  city  author- 
ities ore  leagued  with  the  manuihci«n>r#  with 
a new  10  the  special  maintenance  of  that  bum- 
aess.  He  bases  his  opinion  m the  fact  that 
the  anjiaved  sidewalks  of  the.  piped  are  cover- 
ed with  a layer  of  knobby  grareh  which  no  per- 
sonal economy  in  die  matter  of  boot*  can  sttr- 
rhn?v  We  had  Abated  why  the  streets  were  not 
fefestf*  A 4s$-  'tit  w after  he  bronze  &i  his 
mw  boots  worn  through,  ^Be- 

rnfadt  a rat T It  was  tinc- 
tured jHiife  -the  town  otter  of  tender  l More- 
ave/,  do?  ora  in  the 

mirli  'if  they  do  pot  cobble  old 
• Mr  friend  bus  a 
story,  Srttfeh  f as  a safety  tuJt« 

Id  ffpeto ite  Which  migfet  other- 

'*!*>  At  tMAfe  of  ihe  maybr  and 

ru  • .-lift  says  fbuc  t 

p/«u}i>  iM  tejiuk)  ikw.  i#  was  expressing  h\e 
hDk*£<&#tfr,+ti  4 at  the  omnhisf  of 

business : “Why/  mid 
■iA  V^feyV  '4  tie**.  to  the 

•.,  replied  the 

\o'n-wh~>*?  kf that’s  Mr<  B — — \ ibe 

Methodist  sh0p.n  A*4  The  M^hodist 

mi  of  tho  ipeto 
&o**th  hf  i&j y fHendt  4ii?or  the 

1 :.■■>;  - don’t  c^*  hady  d<>  any 
fidftg  &v*&  «n- 

irw  V isiie  Oi*- 

**$  t&akuk  soots  ?n 
IT,?  foeevd  r'ofai5fV»^  wucjadosi  thfe  auecdote 
w1»L  ?«>  tffaY-cv  freiitek  about  hatiug  swooned 
away  at  tf?  * ( bU.?\y-  of  the  dWogu^  and  not- 
coming  to  ^A^Oiy-fourhfrnrH,  which  Ido  not 
s/v.5  >$  TvbVv,  ‘ / • 

X 4o  Ki^  perj?i>o  takdd#  hpotViwi  jteif  the  of- 
"V/^.  iv. / r*  iV;vr^r{di-t  jnal  vio«w;  tlso  I might 
&>r.rn  i£w&k  h^&s.  with  much  like  tho  forego- 
t^viOtts  ttrifiuii  ^ but  A 
to  the  narrAthe  f am 
Aitdi-  ^ pM  lightly  iwra  The  mntm  of 
«'iu  n?t!i  Jnbvr^^tbw*  which  blooms  and  glows 
3f y42K%  iaihe  magic  that  culls 
Ifytli  was  m the 
T»yhflf /.tf  J|(  vvf£*r  gone  by,  that,  escaped 

Mitts  rn  myJathefs  eouatiivg- 

them  in  Lynn,  In  to 
Uv<v>fr.  ^ ax  uM  ff?  ^ Shw^ £ap*uin  Jehu 

-ailed  Cap^n  Mar- 
tin by  the  I consider  the  fact  nfm? 

being  a*  ;hSr.>1vx^  there  and  then  the  nucleus 
erf  ot»%7.  &i’d  now  I.  gather  every  thing 
®ronnd  ic 


sle 


Wc  wt!i«i  aj{  at  dinner.  That  k to  we 
had  dined,  and  w ere  yet  lingtsriu#  nt  the  table 
2 wns  in  that  mood  of  |W?naiiie  rfywu^tsinefia 
which  usimliy  succeeds  u good  A light 

wiud  waved  the*  irttj tains  of  the  windows,  cad 
stirred  the  leaves  of  the  gpMOiitma  tb^  «UL 
One  million-motcd.  ray  sunshina  ««r^tched 
oldi^uo'  fete  of  light:  from  the  upper  i?or- 
net  of  * window^  ^ fly  th&t  had 

imting  for  wxm  <m  the 

smih  end  of  £apvo  EMntaisf  D,  Bugbee^  sow. 
CftpVBngbce^  rt^gli  ^ace  wns  nptnmed  to 
tho  t^Uin^^nd  teih  ieyt«  were  fttred  thereon 
in  a wha  hitfe  Tttrly 

M&rtito  (short  for  T bweia*^  gravely  endeaW- 
ing  to  fish  a fiy  from  a tiixnblcr  of  wnr^r  with  a 
fork*  and  sweet-faced  May  Mmln  watching 
him  woft  a.  soft  tshadow  of  revorfo  in  bet  dew 
bido  eyes,  Armt  Buldaii  beiiigtifeim4T 

from  the  frttl  of  te  v<he  w£$  mob- 

cap  in  I*yrin  t)  opou  ootufeng 
patted  her  withered  hxaids  u in  uncon - 

ackms  apprmul  of  every  thing.  M«c  Martin, 
a§  usual,  sedate  and  patient— it  wna  not  un 
usual  fbr  her  to  b«  silent.  My  quiet,  o^ing 
ev&  to»vk  in  the  whole  group,  and  rested  upon 
Captain  Martin,  I always  liked  to  look  at  him 
—the  broad-shouldered*  etaiwan  mam  HU 
was  n fim*v  wide  coanfcemmcc,  and  grandly  ho»* 
ett  The  also  <vf  f/utuy  « latxvtAde  had  g?ven  Ms 
rugged  featarea  :'tf wdr  emtof  hon  browu.  Weath- 
er of  all  kinds  had  be^tea  hm,  but  ho  was  none 
the  worse  for  It.  Tlrnu  hod  marked  crow^feet 
around  his  frank  bltus  «oy«^--seAinffd  his  sinewy 
cheeks  with  rifts  and  made  h&  feobhj 
fiuehiewf  knolibior,  end  touched  hh  criap  dork 
hair  with  a iitiie  gtny.  ^ 
the  buflfetipg  world  had  attacked  sorely*  found 
unfjvmlt erubfoj  tmd  left  jfe* 
ple?  tenderdiuarted  man.  ‘ 

Captain  PMneas 'O.  Bugbee^  . 305^ 

sun  of  many  latimdeA,  time,  and  ths 
worU  had  worked 

and  Muff,  ami  doggodiy  geiiiwi,  but  had  taknn  the 
child  all  out  of  him,  Nothing  hod  taken  riie 
ehlldliku  nature  out  of  Captain  Marti tt,  You 
j^aw  ht  fe  hie  miid  blue  eyea  and  ftmtk  &cc. 
Look  ai  Csp'n  Bugbee,  and  his  burly  tlguie 
Jfugj^tcd  CfUpe  Cmh  and  ^ whale  ItitHM  of  sea- 
boat#,  from  a fislilng  dory  dp  to  e dwrrhart^ 
man.  Hear  him  grutfiy  mumble  nut  his  hoarse 
speech,  and  you  heard  a whole  beach  of  rum* 
bling  surefti.  Hia  big  mouth  retnindcd  >tju  of 
the  gills  of  a codikh.  j tbitdc  he  woe  born  in 
canvas  ducks  and  a pea-jaekCL  Ton  could  not 
rid  yourself  of  the  uorioa  for  yonx  life,  if  jvd 
saw  him  once.  Summer  and  winter  he  wore  a 
poa-j&ckei  and  canvas  trow?ere — X think  ho  slept 
fct  them.  Somebody  told  me  once  that  in  Swe. 
denbor^l  Hear  era  people  keep  the  manner*  ww 
costume^,  nx  well  a#  the  mdessimiK  ol%  ♦jurth — 
only  spirituaiiaMd  u littii,  Perhaf^  Bwodea* 
borgf*  view  fms  mk?nepr»!«ntecl  to  me.  But  J 
always  favored  it  on  account  of  Cap’o  Bugliee. 

If  was  impossible  To  imagine  him,  even  in  his 
oelmlftl  state,  out  ojf  vmw  docks  and  * moo- 
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key-jacket.  I am  sure  that  when  he  gets  to 
hearen — and  if  genuine  good-heartedness  can 
recommend  a man  for  future  bliss,  I am  sure 
that  he  will  get  there — his  earthly  garb  will  be 
' unchanged.  As  for  the  common  idea  of  wings, 
in  his  cose  it  is  impossible — though  I am  not 
so  sure  about  fins. 

The  silence  into  which  we  had  all  lapsed  was 
broken  by  little  Turly  springing  up  from  the 
table,  throwing  himself  into  a dramatic  attitude, 
and  rattling  off  in  a shrill  voice, 

“Ah — ah — de  nix  cum  rowse,  de  boilhotchet, 
de  criune,  de  spruce  and  de  colokena,  a-chased 
de  mouse  all  round  de  house — ” 

“Thurlow  Martin!”  exclaimed  his  astonished 
mother;  “you  little  Simon  Magus!” 

I laughed  in  spite  of  myself  to  hear  this  sud- 
den volley  of  gibberish  from  the  lips  of  the  child. 
Captain  Martin  laughed  too,  and  the  stolid  Bug- 
bee  tumbled  out  of  his  musings,  with  a dab  at 
the  fly  on  his  nose,  and  gave  a snort  of  mirth, 
quenched  in  a kind  of  a groan*  Every  body 
looked  at  Turly,  and  Turly,  looking  at  every 
body,  said,  plaintively — “Now,  what  have  I 
bin  a-doing?” 

“ O Thurlow  Martin  !”  ejaculated  Aunt  Hul- 
dah,  with  a mild  horror  in  her  benevolent  face, 
“how  kin  you  be  a-repeatin*  the  talk  of  them 
wicked  critters  at  the  suckus — how  kin  you! 
It’s  a d’rect  flyin’  in  the  face  of  Providence  P 
— “ And  Newport,”  mumbled  the  mirthful  Bug- 
bee,  with  another  snort. 

“ I’U  put  a stop  to  hb  going  to  the  circus,” 
said  Mrs.  Martin,  severely. 

Turly  began  to  whimper,  and  said  he  “ hadn't 
done  nawthin* — only  made  a little  fun — that’s 
all!” 

“ I icmnt  have  such  fun,”  declared  his  mother. 

“Now,  don't  be  hard  on  him,  Mary,”  said  the 
good-natured  Captain  Martin ; “ don’t  you  do  it 
agin,  Turly ; that's  all.  It  ain’t  proper.” 

Nevertheless  Turly  was  taken  in  hand,  and 
went  through  a regular  course  of  admonition  on 
the  spot.  The  large  Bugbee  rolled  out  of  the 
room,  hoarsely  chuckling,  in  the  midst  of  it,  and 
I thought  it  a good  opportunity  to  slip  away 
too.  I stopped  in  the  entry,  and  beckoned  to 
May.  She  came.  I shaded  my  face  with  my 
Panama  hat  for  a minute,  and  then,  looking  in 
her  smiling  eyes,  said, 

“ I am  going  over  there,  May-bloesom.  Any 
message?” 

How  her  fair  face  saddened!  She  turned 
away  for  a moment — 

“No,  Charley,  nothing.  Yes — wait  a min- 
ute.” I waited.  She  came  back  presently  with 
a white  rose-bud. 

“ Give  him  this,  Charley.  Good-by.” 

She  flitted  away.  I put  the  bud  in  my  but- 
ton-hole, and  tried  to  whistle  an  air  from  Ar- 
aom , as  I softly  opened  the  street-door;  but  it 
died  on  my  Ups. — Now,  by  the  tomb  of  the 
Capulets ! here  is  a lovely  kettle  of  fish ! 

The  very  first  object  on  which  my  eyes  rested 
was  the  broad  figure  of  Captain  Martin  leaning 
on  die  garden  gate  with  his  back  toward  me ! 
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It  was  evident — he  had  left  the  dining-room  by 
the  back  door,  gone  round  the  garden,  and  there 
he  was.  What  was  to  be  done  ? I had  no  in- 
tention of  letting  him  know  where  I was  going — 
nor  that  I was  going  any  where.  But  I smiled 
a summery  smile  under  the  shadow  of  my  Pa- 
nama, and  went  down  the  steps  to  him. 

“ Where  are  you  going,  Captain  ?”  I asked. 

I know- — down  to  the  shop,  of  course — he  said 
so. 

“Where  are  you  going,  Charley?”  he  asked. 

I replied,  diplomatically,  that  I was  disposed 
for  a stroll  “ this  way,”  and  my  hand  indicated 
a western  prospect  ranging  from  Lover’s  Leap 
to  Saugus. 

“ Well,”  said  the  Captain,  changing  his  minc^ 

“ s’posin’  we  do.” 

And  he  stepped  off  so  suddenly  in  my  direc- 
tion that  I had  nothing  to  do  but  foUow  him. 

I was  out-generaled  1 A cloud  sailed  over  the 
summer  of  my  smile  beneath  the  Panama.  I 
thought  of  Sinbad  with  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea 
on  his  despairing  back.  It  was  the  symbol  of 
my  condition!  However,  I submitted  with  a 
semi-civilized  grace  to  what  I really  felt  was  a 
dispensation,  for  I wanted  to  be  off  on  my  own 
private  excursion.  I submitted;  I mean  by  that 
phrase,  that,  as  we  walked  up  the  rustic  street 
with  its  pleasant  houses  and  gardens — the  Cap- 
tain meanwhile  chatting  in  his  cheery,  affec- 
tionate way — I,  with  some  qualms  of  conscience 
very  much  to  my  credit,  was  plotting  ways  and 
means  for  a retrieval  of  my  discomfited  attempt 
at  a solitary  exit.  In  this  manner  we  reached  the 
Salem  road,  and  saw,  northeasterly,  old  High 
Rock  far  up  and  away  in  the  hazy  air,  with  the 
Uttle  pagoda  set  like  a wisdom-cap  on  the  top 
of  his  bald  head.  It  w as  the  dawn  of  a new 
inspiration.  “ I’ll  land  the  Captain  at  his  own 
shop-door,  and  then  for  Swampecot!”  was  my 
idea.  So  down  a side  street  I turned  him. 

“Now  then,  Charley,  what  tack  is  this  'ere 
you’re  on?”  curiously  surmised  the  Captain; 
for  if  we  originally  intended  to  reach  the  shoe- 
manufactory,  we  certainly  had  been  going  out 
of  our  way. 

“Captain,”  I answered,  with  a very  grave 
face,  “ didn’t  you  tell  me  you  were  going  down 
to  the  shop  ? — and  isn’t  this  the  nearest  way  ?” 

“Bless  my  soul!”  ejaculated  the  Captain, 

“and  so  I did.  I did  tell  yo’  so,  but  I didn't 
calc’late  workin'  sech  a Tom  Cox’s  traverse  on 
yo’,  Charley,  my  boy,  though  it  looks  mighty 
like  it.  I own  I was  a leadin'  yo’.  wrong ; but 
I didn’t  guess  yo*  meant  to  steer  for  the  shop* 
when  yo’  p’inted  thereaway  yonder;  an’  I forgot 
to  think  yo’  might  easy  miss  the  course,  seein* 
that  it’s  three  months  sence  yo’  were  here,  and 
it’s  not  likely  yo’  would  have  an  eye  for  out-of- 
town  bearings.  All  right ; we’re  straight  now.” 

This  was  rich ! Here  w as  the  Captain  labor- 
ing under  the  delusion  that  I did  not  know  the 
way  to  his  shop.  Don’t  I,  Captain  ? I’ll  show 
you  where  brogans  are  made,  my  fine  man,  and 
you’ll  supervise  the  making  l Once  there,  you're 
anchored,  and  Til  slip  my  own  moorings  for  an* 
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other  bight  of  the  stream.  No  eye  for  out-of- 
town  bearings  ? — Haven’t  I though  ? We’ll  see. 

We  reached  the  main  street,  with  its  long 
green  common  reaching  down,  between  a double 
fringe  of  white  houses,  gardens,  and  fresh  trees, 
to  Lynn  Centre.  The  ocean  seen  by  glimpses 
from  the  eastern  streets  was  level  sapphire,  deck- 
ed with  dancing  and  dazzling  gleams. 

“ That  ’ere  sea  looks  bright  and  blue  to-day, 
Charley,”  remarked  the  Captain,  with  a sad 
gravity  in  his  mellow  voice,  “ but  it’s  got  a hun- 
gry maw.  What’s  the  chance  a ship  and  crew ’d 
find  down  this  ’ere  coast  in  the  November  gales  ? 
Ask  Captain  Bugbee ! He  knows.  That’s  the 
water  kin  bile  right  smart  in  cold  weather,  and 
oook  your  duff  for  yo\  Cape  Horn  am’t  a suck- 
q instance.  ’Twont  compare  for  stress  of  foul 
weather.  I’ve  weathered  the  Horn  many ’s  the 
time,  and  know.  Captain  Bugbee  ’d  tell  yo’ 
there’s  no  danger  there  worth  mention,  if  yo’ 
don’t  manage  ship  like  a cook’s  mate ; bat  hare 
you’ve  got  to  look  sharp  for  your  soul  Ah! 
they’re  dreadful  gales,  and  that’s  a fact.” 

And  the  Captain  sighed,  and  lapsed  into  a 
kind  of  anxious  reverie.  I had  an  intuition  that 
he  was  thinking  of  his  son — Frank  Martin,  a 
fine  lad  who  had  gone  to  sea  some  three  years 
before,  and  was  now,  if  rumor  said  rightly,  on 
his  homeward  way.  It  seemed  to  me,  as  I 
watched  the  pensive  sadness  that  brooded  upon 
his  brown  visage,  that  the  great,  tender  heart 
was  yearning  for  die  boy.  Bo  I remarked 
quietly, 

“ When  do  yon  expect  him  home,  Captain?” 

“ Well,  we’ve  ben  a looking  for  him  this — ” 
He  stopped  short— jerked  up  the  rim  of  his 
straw  hat  from  his  forehead,  and  fixed  his  blue 
eyes  upon  me  with  a solemn  stare. 

“HowM  yo’  guess  I was  mindful  of  Frank, 
Charley  ? Answer  up,  yo’  witch  1” 

“Captain — I saw  it  in  your  eye,”  I believe 
was  my  explanation. 

“ Um-m — well,  it’s  not  onlikely.  You’re  cute, 
Charley:  in  my  eye  it  was , maybe — mind  like- 
wise. Well,  Frank  ought  to  be  home’ard  bound 
about  now.  Charles,  I feel  dre’fful  oneasy  ’bout 
him,  times — I do” 

“He  will  come  home  safely.  Captain,” I sug- 
gested ; “ never  fear  that.” 

“Ah,  well;  yes.  The  middle  sea’s  safe  as 
the  harbor,  for  the  Lord’s  over  all.  Bnt  my 
mind  frbodes  somethin’,  and  I feel  onreatful 
like,  times.  Now  I know  some  folks  say  it’s  all 
stuff  and  nonsense,  though  the  Bible's  full  of  it, 
but — d’ye  ever  trust  dreams,  Charley? — that's 
the  question.” 

“No,  I don’t,  Captain:  why?” 

“ Don't  1 — Sho ! Now,  Til  tell  yo’  the  reason 
why.  Tother  night  I dreamed  I saw  Frank 
aboard  ship.  Ship  bowlin’  along  in  a runnin’ 
sea.  Bight  afore  my  eyes  the  youngster  scuds 
up  the  rattlins,  and  perches  h’self  clean  out  on 
the  tip  end  of  the  main-yard.  There  he  sot.” 

“Well,  Captain,”  said  I,  “what  does  that 
*<■  . 

“Peril 1 Hark  ye’,  Charles,  and  don’t  call 
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me  an  owl.”  And  the  Captain  laid  the  big  fore- 
finger of  his  right  hand  in  the  big  palm  of  hie 
left,  in  a demonstrative  sort  of  a way,  and  lower- 
ed his  voice  to  a hushed  bass — 4 4 When  I was  in 
the  fo’castle  of  the  Nancy — off  Madagascar — I 
dreamed  that  of  a sliipmet — a great  lubberly 
Manxman.  Next  day  that  chap  was  a mn 
overboard,  and  afore  we  could  pick  him  up,  the 
sharks  had  him.  Fact!  they  did.  Hark  yo* 
agin.  When  I was  first  mate  of  the  John  Dar- 
vil,  merchantm’n,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  I dream- 
ed that  dream.  I saw  a man  perched  up  there, 
but  I couldn’t  make’m  out — though  I knew  he 
was  one  of  our  crew.  Next  day  a white  squall 
struck  us,  and  blew  that  m’nsail  clean  out  of  the 
bolt-ropes,  and  down  come  the  yard,  and  hit  a 
New  York  fellow,  named  Jervis,  on  the  head, 
and  knocked  the  life  out  of  him ! I never  hed 
that  dream  but  somethin’ happened — never!  Last 
time  but  one,  I was  Cap’n  of  the  Ann  Arbor — 
brig  with  produce  and  lumber  from  Bangor* 

That  time  it  was  wi’ae^'that  sot  np  there  on  the 
m’nyard.  Sure  enough — ■” 

“ Hold  on,  Captain,”  I interrupted,  “ did  yon 
say  it  was  yourself  you  dreamed  sat  up  there  on 
the  yard?  How  is  that?  You  are  not  dead, 
you  know — at  least  yon  look  as  if  you  were 
alive.” 

44  Ah,  well,”  replied  the  Captain,  smiling 
grimly,  44I  was  cornin’  to  that.  Off  the  Isle 
of  Shoals,  the  Ann  Arbor  went  ashore  in  a 
trernenjous  gale,  and  stove  to  flinders  on  the 
rocks  of  White  Island.  We  all  made  out  to 
git  clear  with  our  souls  in  our  buddies  that 
time;  but,  I tell  you,  ’twas  a close  chance. 
Besides,  the  eventooal  consekences  of  that  wrack 
to  me,  might  be  counted  in.” 

44  Captain,”  I said,  not  noticing  his  last  sen- 
tence, “you  got  clear  in  spite  of  the  dream ; so 
will  Frank.  Don’t  be  anxious;  don’t  borrow 
trouble.” 

44  Ah,  wdfc,”  replied  the  Captain,  musing 
aloud  with  a sad  face,  “ he’s  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lord,  and  that’s  my  anchor.  Eighteen  yean, 
come  next  October— and  it’s  little  short  of  your 
own  age,  Charles.  In  the  hands  of  the  Lord — 
that’s  a best  bower.  But  anxiety’s  human  and 
nateral.” 

What  could  I say  ? I was  touched  with  his 
solicitude  for  Frank,  and  tried  to  mould  a 
speech  that  would  show  him  my  sympathy. 

While  I meditated  to  this  effect,  my  good  inten- 
tions were  suddenly  ended  by  a question — 

“Now,  Charley,  what  yo*  goin’  to  do  with 
yourself  this  afternoon  ?” 

How  my  heart  jumped!  Shall  I tell  him? 

Feeling  carried  the  day.  I threw  disguise  to 
the  winds. 

44  Captain,  I am  going  over  to  Swampscot.” 

His  face  paled  a little  beneath  its  swarthy 
brown. 

“I  am  going  to  visit  Gervayse  Phillips. 
Captain,  don’t  you  want  me  to  go  ?” 

A flush  came  to  the  brown  visage,  and  his 
eye  sparkled.  He  answered  quickly, 

44  Of  course  I da  He’s  your  friend,  Charley, 
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and  its  nateral  you’d  want  to  see  him.  Do  yo’ 
know  old  man  Phillips  ?” 

“ Not  much ; I have  met  him  several  times.” 

“ It’s  all  right,  Charles.  I’ve  no  dislike  to 
young  Vayse;  he’s  a fine  fellow,  but  his  father 
—oh ! his  father’s  ^villain — a cold,  hard,  proud, 
mean  villain!  There,  God  forgive  me.  I 
didn’t  mean  to  say  it ; it’s  not  talk  fit  for  a 
Christian  man,  but  I can’t  help  it.” 

“ Oh,  Captain  Martin,  don’t  speak  so.  Don’t 
let  your  antipathy  for  the  father  prejudice  the 
son  in  your  eyes.  Now  hear — ” 

“ Utotipathy  I’ve  nun — leastways  for  Vayse,” 
he  broke  in  with  nervous  energy;  “but  look 
here,  Charles — I see  through  yo*,  and  I don’t 
dislike  yo’  for’t.  It’s  nateral  for  yo’  to  be 
spokesman  for  your  friend.  But  hark  yo’,  no 
son  of  that  family  shall  ever  be  husband  to  my 
darter,  and  if  my  word’s  law,  May  Martin  shall 
be  took  to  her  grave  afore  she  treads  up  the 
church-aisle  with  Gervayse  Phillips.  It’s  said 
and  done.  Charles,  he’s  your  friend — tell  him 
that.  I don’t  dislike  Mm,  and  my  sperif  s sorely 
grieved  for  May;  but  it’s  fixed,  and  there’s  the 
end  on’t.” 

His  face  glowed,  and  his  firm  lip  trembled, 
but  there  was  grief  in  his  passion.  I could  not 
account  for  this  strong  aversion  to  the  elder 
Phillips.  I had  been  long  aware  of  it,  and  I 
knew  it  lay  at  the  base  of  his  opposition  to  the 
intimacy  between  May  and  Gervayse,  but  I had 
never  been  able  to  discover  its  motive.  I was 
determined  to  discover  it  now. 

“Captain,”  said  I,  “will  you  tell  me  why 
you  entertain  so  bad  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Phillips  ? 
Did  he  ever  injure  you— or  what  is  his  fault  ?” 

He  hesitated.  He  had  grown  very  pale,  and 
a great  struggle  worked  beneath  his  fine,  rude 
features.  His  lip  quivered  as  he  spoke. 

“Charles,  why  do  yo’  ask  me?  I didn’t 
mean  ever  to  speak  of  this.  Your  father 
knows  all  about  it.  Did  he  neber  tell  yo’? 
He  didn’t;  well,  I will.  Here’s  the  shop- 
come  in.” 

We  had  reached  the  manufactory,  and  now 
entered  the  neat  counting-room,  which  was  par- 
titioned off  from  the  ample  space  in  which  the 
workmen  plied  their  trade.  There  was  no  one 
in  the  counting-room  but  ourselves,  and  we  sat 
down.  I was  now  in  no  hurry  to  be  off;  I 
wanted  to  hear  the  Captain’s  relation.  Besides, 
it  was  only  a few  minutes  past  one  o’clock,  and 
the  long  summer  afternoon  w as  before  me.  My 
heart  fluttered  under  my  gay  vest  like  a bird  in 
the  hand,  as  the  Captain  sat  wiping  away  a 
light  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  and  smooth- 
ing his  iron-gray  hair  in  silence.  A great  elm 
tree  stood  near  the  open  window,  and  all  its 
pendent  leaves  were  trembling  in  the  still  sum- 
mer air,  and  listening.  The  confused  tapping 
and  clicking  of  the  workmen’s  tools  in  the  outer 
room,  seemed  faint  and  far  away.  I fanned 
myself  with  my  Panama  until  I began  to  grow 
warm,  and  then  desisted. 

“ It’s  a long  story,  Charley,”  he  began  at  last, 
44  but  111  make  it  a short  one.  Listen,  boy. 
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Fifteen  year  ago,  I was  skipper  of  the  brig  Ann 
Arbor.  That’s  the  vess’l  I told  yo’  was  wracked 
off  the  Isles  of  Shoals — d'yo*  remember? 

“Yes,  Captain;  the  lumberman  you  spoke 
of.” 

“ The  same.  Brig  with  produce  and  timber 
from  Bangor  to  Boston.  The  owner  of  that 
craft  and  cargo  was  Squire  Phillips.  Yes,  sir; 

Squire  Phillips  was  the  owner — that  was  one 
of  his  ventures,  and  I was  Cap’n  of  the  brig. 

Mark  yo’,  Charles,  Squire  Phillips  was  a rich 
merchant  even  then ; he  was  wuth  full  twenty 
thousand  dollars — he’s  taxed  for  seventy  thou- 
sand now.  I was  nothin’  but  a poor  seaman, 
servin’  his  interest,  and  keepin’  my  family  above 
water  with  my  pay.  Frank  and  May  were  two 
and  five  year  old  babies.  Young  Turly  wasn’t 
born.  One  afore  that  time,  and  one  sence,  of 
our  children,  we  laid  down  sorrowful  in  Lynn 
churchyard  Hard  tiifles  were  they,  and  m’um- 
ful  with  us,  but  they’re  gone.  Squire  Phillips 
did  all  he  could  to  make  ’em  harder. 

“I’ll  tell  yo’  how.  That  vess’l,  in  as  mad  a 
gale  as  ever  blew,  lost  her  fo’mast  and  tiller,  and 
was  thrown  np  on  the  rocks  of  White  Island, 
where  she  lay  with  her  hull  heatin’  the  stones, 
and  the  awful  surge  hreakin’  over  us.  There 
was  a light-house,  yo’  know,  on  that  island,  and 
fearful  it  was  in  the  howlin’  gale  and  the  black 
night  to  lie  right  under  the  dim  light  of  the 
beacon— jest  bright  enough  to  show  us  our  per- 
ilous state — and  the  brig  goin’  to  pieces,  and  we 
grappled  to  the  riggin’.  But  that  saved  us,  en- 
nyhow.  A mighty  sea  lifted  us  a rod  from 
there,  and  sendin’  the  craft  inland,  down  she 
came  smash,  with  her  hull  jammed  into  the 
rocks.  That  wave  had  sent  her  on  to  the  edge 
of  a kind  of  cove,  and  druv  her  np  a leetle  un- 
der the  lee  of  a cliff,  so  that  she  didn’t  feel  the 
swell  so  much,  though  the  surge  poured  over  the 
rocks  onto  her  in  torrents  every  minute.  Now 
right  under  the  p’int,  about  twenty  yard  from 
us,  was  a narrow  ledge  runnin’  out  from  the 
landin'.  The  beacon  showed  it,  all  mad  with 
foam  and  spray.  It  was  our  only  chance,  but 
we  never  could  hev  reached  it ; for  if  we  trusted 
ourselves  overboard  in  that  crazy  sea,  we  should 
hev  ben  dashed  to  death  on  the  rocks,  or  swep’ 
off  by  the  undertow.  That's  what  we  thought* 

But  one  of  us  did  try  it.  He  was  a nigger 
fellow,  and  did  the  cookin’ — a mighty  pow- 
erful-built man,  and  brave.  Lord!  how  the 
feller  jumped  down  deep  into  my  heart ! He 
actilly  went  overboard  on  the  resk,  and  though 
he  was  gashed  some,  he  did  reach  that  ledge. 

He  wedged  h’self  into  a split  of  the  rock  to  keep 
from  bein’  swep’  away — for  the  water  broke  over 
there  from  the  p’int  under  our  lee  to  wind’ard, 
at  times  clean  coverin’  him — and  we  made  out 
to  get  him  a rope  at  last.  We  saw  him  try  to 
make  his  end  of  the  line  fast  to  the  crags,  but 
he  couldn’t  do  it;  and  at  last  that  fellow  wound 
it  round  and  round  his  buddy,  and  braced  him- 
self. He  was  a brave  nigger,  and  we  owed  him 
our  lives.  He  sung  out  to  haul  taut  on  the  rope, 

and  lash  ourselves  to  it  one  by  one.  That  we 
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did,  and  ns  aboard  keepin’  the  line  as  taut  as 
possible — so  that  the  fellow  slang  to  it  shouldn’t 
be  split  to  nothin’  on  the  rocks — the  nigger  haul- 
ed  us  in,  we  payin’  out  the  line  gradual,  and 
Jbeepin’  her  taut.  Jest  as  soon  as  a man  gained 
the  ledge,  he  unslung  himself  from  the  rope, 
and  watchin*  his  chance,  when  the  undertow 
swap’  the  reef  bare,  he  struggled  in  upon  the 
beach.  In  that  way  the  whole  crew,  seven  in 
number,  were  got  ashore,  bruised  bad,  but  none 
lost.  I was  the  last  to  leave  the  brig;  and 
havin’  no  one  to  keep  the  line  taut,  I was  hauled 
In  loose,  and  got  bruised  considerable  on  the 
rocks.  But  we  were  all  saved,  and  got  shelter- 
ed in  the  light-house,  and  doctored  up  by  the 
keeper. 

“Next  day  the  wind  bed  hauled  off  to  the 
aouth’ard,  and  the  storm  hed  broke.  We  went, 
some  of  us,  down  on  the  beach.  A strong  off- 
shore breeze  had  flattened  the  ocean  pretty 
smooth.  But  no  sign  of  that  brig,  or  a bit  of 
her  cargo,  could  we  see.  She  had  gone  to  pieces 
hi  the  night,  and  we  never  found  enny  thing  be- 
longin’ to  her  but  the  anchor,  which  was  lyin’ 
among  the  breakers,  atween  rocks.  Nothin’ 
was  saved  but  the  brig’s  papers : I hed  brought 
ton  ashore  in  my  bosom.  She  was  about  half 
Insured. 

“Well,  we  got  up  to  Boston  at  last,  and  the 
first  thing  I did  was  to  call  on  Squire  Phillips. 
He  was  very  kind ; didn’t  seem  much  grieved 
for  the  loss.  He  knew  I hed  done  my  duty  like 
a seaman  and  a man,  and  he  said  so.  He  men- 
tioned that  he  was  so  trustful  of  me,  that  an- 
other vess’l  would  be  placed  under  my  charge 
in  two  or  three  weeks— a coaster.  I made  up 
my  mind  to  take  the  skipper’s  berth  offered  me, 
and  told  him.  I was  mighty  stiff  and  sore  with 
my  bruises  on  White  Island  rocks.  I come  down 
here  to  Lynn,  and  Mrs.  Martin  was  rej’tced 
greatly  at  my  safety.  She  was  stayin’  with  her 
mother  then  and  the  two  babes.  And  there  and 
then  she  persuaded  me  to  quit  seafarin’  for  rea- 
son of  the  danger,  and  to  begin  in  this  business. 
It  wasn't  hard  pleadin’,  for  I felt  sick  of  the  sea 
jcat  then,  and  promised  easy.  Besides,  I knew 
somethin’  about  shoe-makin’,  and  more  about 
shoe-dealin’,  and  thought  I should  make  out. 
Well,  it  needed  some  capital  for  a start,  and  I 
made  my  calculations  on  what  was  owin’  me 
from  Mr.  Phillips.  I’d  ben  Cap’n  for  him  sev- 
eral years,  and  hed  let  my  account  run  np  pretty 
much  with  him — only  drawin’  jest  what  my  wife 
wanted  for  her  use — and  there  was  quite  a bal- 
ance in  my  favor.  I calculated  on  that.  So  I 
looked  up  a shop ; I got  a month’s  credit  for  my 
stock,  kit  of  tools,  and  so  on,  and  made  ready 
generally.  Then  I went  up  to  Boston,  and  saw 
Squire  Phillips. 

“It  was  one  morning,  and  he  was  alone  in  the 
counting-room.  I told  him  I’d  concluded  to 
give  up  seafarin’,  and  mentioned  my  intentions 
ie  regard  to  the  shoe-trade.  He  seemed  a lee- 
tie  disappointed  at  first,  and  said  he  was  sorry 
my  interests  were  to  deprive  him  of  a good 
Cap’n,  who  had  been  always  so  prompt  and  sure 
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for  him.  But  be  wished  me  all  manner  of  suc- 
cess in  my  new  occupation,  and  said  he’d  be 
be  glad  to  do  enny  thing  for  me  if  I wanted 
Well,  at  last  I spoke  about  a settlement,  and  he 
jumped  up,  and  said  he  was  ready,  and  at  my 
service.  His  books  told  how  the  account  stood 
in  a few  minutes.  There  was  a clear  balance 
in  my  favor  of  twelve  hundred  dollars.  Squire 
Phillips  looked  a-kinder  thoughtful  as  I made 
out  my  bill  for  that  amount,  and  resated  it. 

4 Captain  Martin,’  says  he,  4 1 owe  you  a larger 
sum  than  I expected.  Now  I’m  a leetle  pressed 
for  money  just  at  present,  and  if  yo*  can  without 
inconvenience  let  this  stand  for  a couple  of 
weeks,  you’ll  oblige  me.  But  if  you  want  the 
money  now,  Til  give  yo’  a check  at  once.  Only 
say  the  word.’  I’d  hev  done  enny  thing  to 
oblige  him ; he’d  always  treated  me  well,  and  I 
told  him  so,  and  let  the  debt  stand.  Amen! 

God  forgive  him  !** 

The  Captain  paused,  and  wiped  bis  damp  fore- 
head. There  was  that  in  his  voice  and  in  his 
face  that  made  my  heart  throb  thick  and  fast. 

I felt  timid  under  the  mild  and  sad  look  of  his 
eyes,  and  looked  away  to  the  street.  The  pend- 
ant leaves  of  the  elm  still  seemed  to  listen,  and 
then,  as  a light  wind  swept  through  tho  tree, 
they  were  a mass  of  agitations,  and  tremblings, 
and  low  sighs,  and  murmuring  voices,  over  the 
divination  of  a secret  and  a shame. 

“ Charles,  that  man  has  prospered  in  this 
world.  He’s  got  wealth  and  worldly  goods;  but 
there’s  a sin  at  his  heart,  and  he  wunt  be  a 
thrivin’  man  when  he  comes  afore  his  God. 

Listen,  boy : I was  a poor  man  then,  toilin'  for 
my  wife  and  babes,  and  that  money  was  hard  to 
lose.  But  it  isn't  that  I consider  now — it’s  the 
baseness  and  fraud.  It’s  the  mean  act  that 
moves  me.  I felt  it  then  like  madness;  but 
that’s  gone,  and  I’ve  tried  sence  to  forget  and 
foigive,  like  a Christian  man ; but  I can’t  forget 
it ! I came  back  to  Lynn  with  a trustful  spent, 
and  commenced  business.  At  the  very  outset  I 
was  pro8p’rons ; I got  a good  connection  for  my 
trade,  and  all  promised  fair.  I told  yo’  that  I hed 
my  stock,  kit  of  tools,  and  so  forth,  on  a month’s 
credit  I couldn’t  git  more  at  first,  for  I wasn’t 
known,  and  I trusted  sure  on  my  wages  to  meet 
that  bill.  Three  week  went  by,  and  in  another 
my  creditor — he’s  a man  of  this  town,  and  a dose 
man,  but  honorable— he'd  be  after  his  lawful 
due.  Well,  I went  up  to  Boston  town,  and  saw 
Squire  Phillips.  He  was  very  smooth  and  kind, 
and  asked  after  my  business ; and  I told  him  jest 
how  matters  stood,  and  mentioned  that  I hed 
come,  agreeable  to  request,  after  my  money.  I 
didn’t  know  what  made  him  look  so  puzzled,  and 
I thought  he’d  not  understood  me ; so  I told  him 
over.  The  blood  in  my  buddy  chilled  cold  in 
me  when  he  said,  4 Hev  you  another  demand 
against  me,  Captain  Martin  ?’  I thought  he  was 
jokin’  at  first,  but  he  looked  so  proud  and  cold 
that  I knew  better  in  a minute.  4 Mr.  Phillips,* 

I said,  4 1 never  hed  but  one,  and  that  ain’t  can- 
celed. Yo*  don't  mean  to  say  you’re  not  owin’ 
me  twelve  hundred  dollars  V He  looked  at  me 
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with  his  proud,  stem  face  for  a long  minute,  and 
then  he  said  slowly,  ‘ Captain  Martin,  I want  you 
to  understand  that  1 never  pay  the  same  bill 
twice.’  ‘ What  do  yo’  mean,  Sir?’  I said,  in  a 
fiiiy,  for  I saw  the  villainy.  4 What  do  you 
mean?’  thunders  he:  4 do  you  mean  to  deny 
your  own  resate,  man  ?’  And  he  jumped  up  to 
the  desk,  and  took  out  a paper,  and  held  it  be- 
fore my  eyes.  I saw  it  all ! I’d  put  my  head 
in  the  noose.  I told  yo’,  Charles,  that  the  first 
day  I called  on  him,  three  weeks  before,  I’d  made 
Out  my  bill,  and  signed  it  in  full  for  all  demands 
to  date,  thinkin’  that  I was  to  get  the  money 
then.  And  that  resate  I’d  left  on  his  desk,  and 
forgotten ! Never  remembered  aught  about  it 
till  then ! There  it  was,  in  his  hands.  Not  a 
witness — not  a grain  of  evidence — to  help  me  to 
my  right ! Says  he, 4 If  this  resate  is  not  enough, 
I can  prove  that  I sent  a check  to  the  bank  with 
your  name  on  it  for  this  amount,  on  the  very 
day  you  were  here,  and  drew  the  money.  Do 
yo’  recollect  the  circumstance?’  says  he  to  a 
clerk.  The  young  man  said  yes.  No  doubt  he’d 
carried  the  check,  and  got  it  cashed,  but  the  sum 
had  went  into  Mr.  Phillips’s  pocket.  4 The  check 
is  in  the  bank,'  says  he, 4 and  kin  be  produced  if 
necessary:  here’s  my  voucher  that  the  money 
was  paid  you,’  boldin’  up  the  resate.  I was  a 
ruined  man ! 

44  Charles,  the  feelin’  that  my  claim  was  under 
that  man’s  foot — the  thought  that  wife,  and  chil- 
dren, and  business  were  beggared  and  bankrupt, 
if  he  chose — made  me  meek.  I humbled  myself 
to  that  proud  swindler.  I told  him  of  my  state. 
I told  him  that  my  business — the  bread  for  my 
family — depended  on  that  money.  I begged  it 
of  him ! He  heard  me  for  a time.  I’ll  credit 
him  for  not  makin’  me  doubtful  that  somethin’ 
of  the  feelin’  that  makes  every  human  man — the 
wust  and  the  best— own  up  to  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  that  made  him — was  in  him ; for  by  the 
twitchin’  of  his  face,  and  his  changin'  color,  I 
saw  that  his  conscience  was  grapplin’  with  his 
lie  and  fraud.  Then,  at  last,  it  ended ; and  he 
told  me  to  leave  the  office!  The  cuss  that  was 
in  my  heart  never  came  to  my  lips,  and  I went 
and  left  him. 

44  Fifteen  year  have  passed  sence  then.  Often 
have  I met  him,  and  I see  him  ’times  now.  And 
when  I pass  him,  silent,  I see  shame  and  trouble 
in  the  proud  face  where  I saw  aforetime  upright- 
ness and  honor ; and  I know  there’s  a sin  at  his 
heart,  and  a worm  that’ll  never  die ! And  now 
his  son — a fine,  brave  boy,  with  a face  that  makes 
me  m’um  in  secret  for  the  likeness  to  his  fa- 
ther’s afore  he  wronged  me,  and  m’umful  for 
the  world’s  sin  that  may  change  it — he  comes 
a-courtin’  my  May ; and  he  don’t  know — for  his 
father  ’ll  keep  his  own  counsel  on  that  matter 
from  his  boy — he  don’t  know  why  I tell  him  he 
can’t  have  my  consent  to  his  manyin’  my  gal. 
I’ve  seen  him  lookin’  troubled  when  he  saw  by 
my  face  my  heart  was  kindly  to  him,  and  I 
knew  he  was  tryin’  to  think  out  the  riddle,  and 
couldn’t.  And  May,  too— she's  pale ; and  my 
gal’s  happiness  is  dear  to  me.  Don’t  I know 
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he’d  make  her  a good  husband,  manly  and  true, 
with  great  store  of  the  world’s  goods  for  house 
and  home — don’t  I know  it  ? And  May’s  not 
poor;  for  her  father’s  independent,  spite  of  all; 
and  her  mother  goes  in  favor  of  the  match,  in 
her  love  for  the  child,  and  her  forgiveness  for 
what’s  past;  but  I can’t  forget  the  injury  done 
against  me  by  that  man,  and  I’ll  never  bring  & 
cuss  upon  my  child  by  consentin’  that  the  unre- 
repented  sin  of  that  father,  visited  on  his  son, 
shall  be  shared  by  her  and  the  babes  unborn 
who’ll  call  her  mother.  I’m  sot  against  it.  It's 
my  dooty.  The  wust  wrong  Squire  Phillips 
could  do  me  he  did,  and  I never  harmed  him ; 
and  he  knew  ’twould  be  my  mortal  hurt  and 
ruin.  I can’t  look  with  favor  on  his  son  for  the 
memory.  Charles,  yo’  can’t  blame  me.” 

44  No,  no,”  I said,  with  my  heart  swelling,  and 
dimness  blotting  out  the  6ight  from  my  eyes, 

44 1 can  not  blame  you.  It  was  base — it  was 
unmanly.  He  was  a rich  man,  and  he  spoiled 
the  feeble  fortunes  of  the  poor.  The  father  of 
my  friend!  O Captain,  I never  thought  Mr. 

Phillips  capable  of  an  act  like  this ! No  honor 
— no  reparation.  It  was  base.  No,  no ; I un- 
derstand your  feeling,  and  I most  respect  it.  I 
am  sorry'  for  Vayse  and  for  May,  but  I can  not 
blame  you.” 

My  voice  failed  me,  and  I choked  down  a 
sob  that  rose  from  my  heart.  How  still  the 
room  was — how  dim  the  sound  of  the  workmen’s 
tods  without — how  the  green  leaves  trembled 
on  the  tree. 

44  Look  up,  boy,  and  don’t  yo’  grieve.  You’re 
a true  friend,  and  Ger vayse  Phillips  ought  to  be 
proud  of  you.  Glad  would  I be  to  sink  the  reef 
on  w'hich  these  young  hearts  are  wrackin’,  for  I 
mind  the  time  when  I was  young.  I can’t  1 It’s 
a wide,  sharp,  solid  ledge  of  wrong.  I’ve  seen 
sorrow  and  tronble ; but  this  is  wild,  and  wust 
of  all,  and  I shall  bear  it  heavy  on  my  sperit  till 
I go  down  to  the  low  moorings  in  Lynn  church- 
yard, and  anchor  close  by  my  dead  babes.  I 
can’t  but  think  of  that  man’s  wrong,  and  its 
ruin  to  the  love  of  his  own  boy !” 

A long  silence  followed.  I could  not  but  feel 
that  in  his  opposition  to  the  union  of  his  daugh- 
ter with  my  friend,  if  there  was  not  a particle 
j of  logic,  there  was  all  the  reason  in  the  world. 

I felt  too  that  their  love  was  without  hope  or 
promise — the  fruitless  blossom  was  to  wither  on 
the  tree. 

44  Captain,”  I said  at  length,  anxious  to  divert 
my  mind  from  the  thought,  44  you  told  me  that 
when  Phillips  defrauded  you,  your  property  in 
trade  was  at  the  mercy  of  your  creditor.  Did 
you  lose  it  ? Of  course  you  did,  I suppose.” 

A sudden  flush  blazed  out  on  his  sun-browned 
face ; a glisten  in  his  blue  eyes.  His  lip  trem- 
bled once,  and  then  was  firm  again  under  the 
dilating  nostril,  and  still,  in  the  strange  stir  of 
his  features.  And  when  he  spoke,  a blind, 
agonized  feeling  in  my  bosom  rose  up,  and 
groped  toward  his  meaning  at  the  gathering 
thrill  that  quivered  in  his  hoarse  and  earnest 
voice. 
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“Charles,  shall  I mention  what  befell ? List- 
en. I waked  patiently  for  the  day  of  my  rain. 
I could  in  no  fashion  make  np  that  sum.  I 
waited,  and  on  the  day  afore  that  bill  came  due, 
when  I must  go  and  say  I couldn’t  meet  it — I 
found  a friend.  In  the  street  I met  him,  and 
I hadn’t  seen  him  for  long,  though  we’d  ben 
boys  together.  And  he  met  me  so  cordial,  that 
my  heart  warmed  in  my  despair.  So  when  he 
asked  me  why  I looked  so  down-hearted,  a 
foehn’  came  that  made  me  tell  him  all,  though 
I nerer  counted  on  his  bein’  able  or  willin’  to 
help  me.  I never  told  that  story  out  of  my 
family  to  aught  but  him  and  you;  and  I told 
him  then.  And  that  good  man  saved  me! 
Prompt  was  he ; and  he  said  it  mns’n’t  be  bo, 
and  that  he’d  lend  me  the  money,  and,  if  need 
be,  twice  the  money ; and  he  sot  me  up  straight. 
He  did ; and  I’ve  never  forgot  it !” 

A cloud  had  darkened  my  brain — a sudden 
light  burst  through  it.  I divined  the  spirit  in 
his  eyes — the  emotion  on  his  face — the  mean- 
ing that  kindled  in  his  words,  and  shot  through 
the  electric  currents  of  my  frame  with  an  in- 
spiration, and  a triumph,  and  a pride.  I rose 
to  my  feet. 

“It  was — ** 

I stopped.  He  had  risen  with  me,  and  hk 
hands  were  on  my  head.  A great  change  work- 
ed in  his  large  features,  and  the  glisten  in  his 
eyes  went  out  in  brimming  tears. 

44  God  bless  yo’,  boy.  There’s  truth  and  honor 
in  your  bright  eyes  and  your  honest  forehead. 
It’s  his  blood  that’s  warm  in  your  face,  and  his 
soul’s  in  you.  Ay,  Charles,  it  was  him  that  res- 
cued me.  It  was  your  own  father.” 

Over  that  revelation  long  minutes  passed 
away.  The  tears  dried  from  my  eyes.  I was 
filled  with  a calm  sense  of  satisfaction,  bnt  my 
heart  was  too  full  to  speak.  I sat  and  watched 
the  waving  of  the  tree,  which  now  swayed  mu- 
sically in  the  west  wind  of  the  afternoon.  I re- 
member that  a spotted  butterfly  fluttered  down 
upon  a twig  near  the  window,  and  poised  atilt 
upon  its  balancing,  slowiy  moving  its  gorgeous 
wrings,  like  the  brilliant  spirit  of  the  summer. 
And  then,  when  it  flitted  aw  ay  into  the  sunshine, 
a bright  blue-bird  swooped  suddenly  from  the 
air,  and,  resting  in  the  green  agitation  of  the 
branches,  warbled  out  a clear  brief  trill  that  was 
hope  and  happiness  to  hear,  and  flew  away. 

44  Captain,  I will  go,”  I said.  44  We  have  talk- 
ed long  enough,  and  I want  to  think  of  what  yon 
have  told  me,  and  settle  my  mind.”  ' 

44  Yes,  Charley,”  said  the  Captain  cheerily, 
a it’s  nigh  on  to  two  o’clock ; I feel  yo*  had  bet- 
ter leave  me,  for  I’m  thoughtful  in  spent  with 
these  recollections.  But,  now — not  a word  to 
your  friend  about  what’s  ben  said — not  a word 
to  Vavse !” 

44  Not  a word,  Captain,”  I replied ; 44 1 will  not 
speak  of  it.  Good-by,  Captain.” 

44  Farewell,  Charley ; come  home  to  tea.” 

On  the  steps  I saw,  rolling  along  toward  the 
Shop,  the  great  Bugbee.  Straw  hat  pushed 
back, 
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ing.  Bugbee  was  in  a tropical  heat.  There 
was  a red  mark  from  the  hard  rim  of  his  hat  on 
his  swarthy  forehead;  his  face  was  wet  with 
perspiration;  he  was  holy-stoning  it  with  his 
rough  sleeve. 

44 Hollo!”  he  said,  with  a hoarse,  subdued 
roar,  44*Taint  hot.  Ain’t  it,  though?  I'm 
briled.  Back’s  hot’s  a roast  hog,  and  the  hide's 
cracklin’.  Tm  done — eat  me !” 

4‘  Cap'n  Bugbee,”  I ventured,  “why  in  the 
world  don’t  you  put  on  a thin  coat  ?” 

He  careened,  and  rolled  off  with  a growh 

“Thin  coat!  Hoo!  Thin  coat  be ” No 

matter  what  he  said  about  the  thin  coat. 

II. 

Off  I went.  Gervayse  Phillips’s  house  was 
ont  behind  the  town  of  Swampscot,  which,  as 
every  body  knows,  lies  northeast  of  Lynn.  I 
went  that  way,  mnsing  on  all  I had  heard,  and 
was  just  going  by  old  High  Bock,  lost  in  a 
trance  of  reverie,  when  two  firm  hands  were 
laid  upon  my  shoulders,  and,  from  a proud  and 
noble  face,  with  a flush  of  pleasure  lighting  np 
the  golden  brown  of  its  healthy  tan,  two  large 
hazel  eyes,  with  real  star-fire  in  their  liquid 
shadows,  looked  straight  into  mine.  My  heart 
leaped  up  to  greet  him. 

44  O Yayse!  I was  just  going  over  to  your 
house,”  I shouted,  with  his  strong  grasp  in  my 
ardent  hand. 

44  And  I was  going  after  you,”  said  Gervayse 
Phillips.  “Father  saw  you  in  the  cars  from 
Boston  yesterday  afternoon  (though  you  did  not 
see  him),  and  as  you  did  not  come  over  to  me 
this  forenoon,  I made  up  my  mind  that  you 
were,  as  usual,  at  Captain  Martin’s,  and  came 
over  to  you.  A special  Fate  directed  my  route, 
for  here  you  are.” 

44  And  right  glad  I am  to  see  you,”  was  my 
impulsive  retort.  44  You  are  as  strong  as  eves, 

I feel for  his  grasp  had  hurt  my  hand.  44  Now 
then,  whose  horse  and  carriage  is  that  ? Yours, 

I think.  And  what  cloud  did  you  drop  out  of?” 

44  My  dear  Charley,  there  is  not  a cloud  in 
the  sky,  therefore  it  is  fair  to  presume  I drove 
soberly  on  the  road.  It  is  strange  you  did  not 
see  me ; but  I noticed  that  you  were  blind  with 
meditation.  Come,  what  were  yon  thinking  of?” 

44  You,  of  course.  Love  is  always  blind,”  I 
said,  with  a gay  laugh. 

44  Really !”  he  replied  with  his  grave  smile; 

“And  is  love  deaf  too?  for  yon  might  have 
heard  the  carriage  wheels,  at  all  events.  If 
love  had  been  blind  on  both  sides,  yon  might  be 
marching  over  to  Swampscot  on  a vain  look-out, 
and  I driving  over  to  West  Lynn — ” 

44  Without  this,”  I interrupted,  handing  him 
May’s  white  rosebud  from  my  button-hole. 

“Ah!  for  me?”  he  said  slowly,  his  face 
changing  to  a dusky  pallor,  from  which  the 
beautiful  eyes  glinted  their  starry  lustre ; “ do 
you  know  the  language  of  flowers  ? This,  for 
instance,  means — Hopeless  Love.”  He  held  the 
rose  to  his  fine,  thin  nostrils ; but  I am  sure,  if 
I had  not  looked  at  him,  he  would  have  pressed 
it  to  his  bps. 
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“Yes,”  said  I,  “hopeless  love.” 

The  iUuminating  flush  had  died  away.  He 
was  very  pale.  I hardly  noticed  then  that,  dur- 
ing the  three  months  which  had  elapsed  since 
I had  last  seen  him,  a quiet  sadness  had  stolen 
into  his  face,  and  a more  pensive  tone  into  the 
clear,  grave  music  of  his  voice.  I only  noticed 
the  same  inexpressible  delicacy  and  nobility  of 
face  and  figure  which  had  so  often  charmed  me. 
The  proud  and  graceful  demeanor  of  the  head, 
with  its  chivalrous  fall  of  dark  waving  hair — the 
dark  brilliant  eyes,  under  the  calm  arch  of  their 
black  brows,  giving  light  and  soul  to  the  sun- 
tinted,  august  features — the  broad,  full  chest — 
the  piled  muscle  of  arm  and  thigh,  and  the 
whole  lithe,  elegant  outline  of  the  elastic  frame, 
unconcealed  by  its  close-fitting  garments,  made 
up  an  image  from  the  dayB  of  the  cavaliers.  It 
seemed  to  me  then  the  perfect  ideal  of  manly 
beauty.  It  was  the  dream  of  gallant  Richard 
Lovelace,  with  the  graver  grace  of  Philip  Sid- 
ney, realized  in  the  New  England  sunlight,  be- 
neath the  Puritan  shadow  of  old  High  Rock. 
So  fabled  the  imagination.  Yet,  as  the  memory 
of  what  the  Captain  had  told  me  a little  while 
before  glided  into  my  mind,  and  the  silent  sor- 
row of  the  face  slowly  revealed  itself  to  me,  I 
hooded  the  eyes  of  vision,  and  remembered  that 
this  was  Gervayse  Phillips,  with  the  white  rose- 
bud in  his  fingers,  and  the  truth  of  which  it  was 
the  symbol,  cold  and  silent  in  his  heart.  And 
I,  with  my  counsel,  was  to  aid  Time,  and  med- 
icine that  hopeless  love  to  its  cure — renuncia- 
tion and  forgetfulness. 

So  we  entered  the  carriage  and  drove  over  to 
his  father’s  house,  behind  Swampscot.  Behind 
Swampscot  meant  a mile  back  from  that  town. 
His  father’s  house  meant,  on  the  outside,  a fine 
square  wooden  mansion,  gabled  and  ornament- 
ed, standing  near  a carriage-road  that  ran  past 
thick  green  pine-woods,  with  an  everlasting  mur- 
mur and  a song  in  their  Gothic  branches.  It 
meant  stables  and  bams,  with  horses  and  cows, 
and  fowls  of  all  descriptions,  from  the  arrogant 
turkey-gobbler  to  the  stilted  Shanghai  hen ; and 
an  ample  range  of  farm,  and  orchard,  and  mead- 
ow-land, girdling  its  precincts.  On  the  inside, 
it  meant  all  that  is  elegant  and  tasteful  in  the 
way  of  rich  furniture,  pictures,  and  delicate  per- 
fume pervading  its  cloistered  air.  Perhaps  it 
included  the  gentle,  quiet  lady  that  came  for- 
ward to  welcome  me,  whom  I saluted  as  Mrs. 
Phillips ; and  the  fair  young  girl,  the  daughter, 
Clara— so  beautiful  and  saintly — who  gave  me 
her  small  white  hand,  with  a thrill  in  it  that 
stole  quietly  to  my  heart,  and  smiled  a greeting 
from  the  mystical  deeps  of  her  brown  eyes. 

Now,  I am  not  going  to  be  minute.  I should 
like  to  present  you  a finished  and  carefully 
tinted  picture,  instead  of  this  uncolored  sketch, 
whose  scenes  and  figures  are  only  traced  in  out- 
line, and  no  more.  These  outlines  you  must  fill 
up  for  yourselves.  When  I say  that  I passed  a 
very  pleasant  afternoon,  let  it  suffice.  Part  of 
the  time  I sat  with  Gervayse  in  a little  summer- 
house in  the  garden,  advising  him  earnestly  to 
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renounce  his  passion  for  May  Martin.  He  an- 
swered with  his  usual  eloquence ; but  every  thing 
he  said  was  an  evasion  of  my  counsel,  and  an 
effort  to  lead  me  into  some  disclosure  of  the 
reason  for  Captain  Martin’s  opposition  to  his 
suit.  He  knew  well  that  I could  tel|  him,  but 
I was  on  my  guard,  and  he  learned  nothing.  I 
felt  that  it  was  better  for  him  to  remain  in  igno- 
rance. But  I told  him  there  was  earnest  truth 
in  May’s  rosebud,  and  that  Captain  Martin  was 
as  inflexible  as  granite ; urging  him  to  be  wise, 
and  let  the  love  of  hope  pass  silently  into  the 
love  of  memory.  It  pained  me  deeply  to  say 
this,  but  I said  it. 

His  last  answer  was  a mystic  smile  that  stole 
slowly  over  his  face,  and  passed  away  in  a som- 
bre cloud  of  dark  reverie,  which  overcast  his 
calm  white  forehead,  and  dimmed  the  brilliance 
of  his  shadowy  eyes.  My  own  reflections  took 
a deeper  color,  as  I saw  the  tall  figure  of  Mr. 

Phillips,  black  and  silent — the  head  bent  upon 
the  chest — walk  slowly  up  the  ’sun-lit  avenue 
with  his  hands  behind  him,  and  his  long  shadow 
going  before.  He  entered  the  house  without 
seeing  us.  Strange,  I mused,  that  that  man 
can  know  of  his  son's  love  for  the  child  of  one 
whom  he  has  so  deeply  wronged,  and  yet  never 
discountenance  it ! Or  is  it  cold  wisdom  on  his 
part,  and  does  he  know  that  the  matter  will 
cure  itself  without  his  interference?  A few 
minutes  after  we  went  into  the  mansion. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  reclining  on  an  ottoman.  I 
had  made  np  my  mind  that  I could  not  now 
meet  him  withont  aversion.  But  he  rose,  and 
gave  me  his  hand  with  so  much  of  the  irresisti- 
ble magnetism  of  the  gentleman  in  his  demeanor 
— so  mild  a smile  upon  his  prond,  sallow  coun- 
tenance— that  I could  not,  for  my  soul,  help 
respecting  him.  Though  I loathed  the  sin,  I 
could  not  despise  the  sinner.  He  excused  him- 
self for  the  position  in  my  presence — he  was 
weary  and  unwell,  he  said — and  again  lay  down 
upon  the  couch.  There  was  a secret  pain  in 
his  thin,  worn  visage — for  the  welcoming  smile 
had  faded.  I thought  of  Captain  Martin’s  words 
— “ There’s  a sin  at  his  heart,  and  a worm  that’ll 
never  die !”  It  was  true.  I pitied  him. 

We  had  conversed  but  a few  minutes,  when 
Gervayse  left  us,  remarking  that  he  would  re- 
turn soon.  We  were  alone.  I felt  uneasy  in 
the  hush  of  the  perfumed  air.  The  white  and 
crimson  draperies  of  the  windows  drifted  to  and 
fro  in  the  light  wind.  I saw  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter walking  in  the  garden  under  the  sun-flecked 
shadow  of  the  trees.  The  pale  and  saintly  face 
of  Clara  was  turned  toward  the  window.  I 
knew  that  she  could  not  see  me,  but  it  seemed 
as  if  she  looked  at  me  like  a warning  spirit.  I 
turned  my  head  away,  and  met  the  sad  and 
brooding  gaze  of  his  dark  eyes.  He  dropped 
them  when  I looked  at  him,  and  spoke  in  his 
calm,  distinct  voice : 

“Mr.  Seymour,”  said  he,  “you  are  stopping 
at  Captain  Martin’s  house,  I believe  ?” 

I rqjoiced  that  he  did  not  look  at  me  when 
he  said  this,  for  a burning  flush  shot  up  on  my 
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forehead ; but  I answered,  “ Yes.”  A long  pause 
ensued. 

“ Gervayse  tells  me,”  he  resumed,  “ that  his 
suit  does  not  advance  with  Captain  Martin’s 
daughter.  You  look  startled.  Gervayse  con- 
fides his  troubles  to  me  always.  This  matter 
is  no  secret.” 

“ Mr.  Phillips,”  I said,  “you  surprise  me.  I 
know  that  Gervayse  has  told  you  of  his  feelings 
toward  Miss  Martin.  Do  you  countenance  this 
afflur?” 


“Why  not?”  he  replied,  fixing  his  melancholy 
eyes  on  my  face — “ why  not  ? You  do  not  an- 
swer. I love  my  son.  I think  him  best  com- 
petent to  choose  his  own  wife.  I will  never 
interpose  my  parental  authority  between  the 
loves  of  these  young  people.” 

. “Well,  Sir,”  1 said,  “ I suppose  you  think  that 
the  matter  does  not  require  your  interference.” 

This  was  a rash  speech,  and  for  a moment  I 
regretted  it.  Mr.  Phillips  was  silent.  A per- 
verse audacity  was  the  birth  of  that  silence  in 
my  brain. 

“ You  do  not  intend  that  Gervayse  shall  enter 
into  mercantile  pursuits,  Sir?”  I remarked. 

“ With  my  consent — no !”  he  answered.  “ You 
may  think  my  tone  in  relation  to  what  is  held 
to  be  an  honorable  profession,  somewhat  fanat- 
ical. Well,  you  are  a young  man,  Mr.  Seymour, 
and  I — am  no  longer  young.  God  makes  hu- 
man nature  noble,  but  the  foul  fiend  of  Trade 
leads  it  into  mean  paths,  thickly  sown  with  pit- 
falls  of  temptation,  and  destroys  it.  No : Ger- 
vayse will  probably  be  a physician — he  must 
never  be  a merchant.” 

“ Surely,  Sir,”  said  1,  “you  do  not  think  that 
a merchant  must  of  necessity  be  dishonest?” 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  my  face  with  a look 
that  searched  my  souL  I schooled  my  features 
into  an  expression  of  stolid  simplicity. 

“Mr.  Seymour,”  ho  remarked,  “I  did  not 
mean,  of  course,  to  imply  that.  But  if  com- 
merce does  not  always  break  the  mirror,  its 
breath  always  stains  it.  The  principles  of  the 
counting-house  are  cold  and  mean,  at  best.  I 
have  found  them  so,  and  I have  no  wish  to 
train  my  son  by  them.  I speak  of  things  as  I 
see  them.  Study  the  character  of  our  New 
England  ancestry ! Then  look  at  the  life  and 
character  of  our  people  to-day ! We  are  now 
little  better  than  a tribe  of  peddlers.  What  has 
wrought  the  change?  The  love  of  gain!  It 
has  absorbed  every  noble  passion,  and  every 
generous  instinct.  We  are  energetic  at  nothing 
but  making  money.  The  blood  of  the  Puritans 
has  been  sopped  up  from  our  veins  with  bank- 


notes. The  heart  of  the  nation  has  been  crush- 
ed out  with  dollars.  You  think  I am  morbid  ? 
No:  I am  sound.  Professions  at  last  become 
institutions  in  the  life  of  every  people.  Art — 
Literature — Mechanics — do  they  not  foster  cer- 
tain tendencies  common  to  every  mind,  until 
they  become  ruling  passions,  and  vital  forces  in 
the  man  ? The  merchant’s  profession  too,  has 
beoome  an  institution.  It  nurtures  greed — 
avarice!  Do  you  know  how  many  natures — 
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upright,  honorable,  proud  natures — have  found- 
ered on  those  rocks  of  Trade  ?” 

His  face  was  calm  when  he  said  this,  though 
the  expression  of  remorseful  pain  had  deepened 
on  it  like  a shadow;  but  a strange,  subdued  pas- 
sion seemed  to  writhe  and  groan  in  the  cold, 
still  tones  of  his  voice. 

“ Mr.  Phillips” — I spoke  now  with  a religious 
fervor  mantling  in  my  veins  like  liquid  fire — 

“ you  are  undoubtedly  correct ; but  then,  I have 
been  taught  to  believe  that  no  profession  in  life 
is  without  its  temptations,  and  that  the  best  of 
us  are  liable  to  fall.  But  I also  feel  that  no 
nature  indeed  upright  and  honorable  will  be 
content  with  mere  regret  or  remorse  for  its  past 
sin,  when  it  can  practice  the  redeeming  virtue — 
which  includes  reparation — Repentance  !” 

He  rose  from  his  recumbent  posture  and 
looked  at  me.  His  face  was  livid,  but  not  with 
anger.  The  melancholy  pain  was  woven  with 
a frightful  smile.  I felt  then  that  this  was  an 
erring,  not  a bad  man. 

“ Mr.  Seymour,”  said  he  at  last,  “ they  used 
to  say  of  the  sermons  of  an  old  English  preacher, 
that  there  was  a congregation  at  the  end  of  every 
line.  You  too,  I see,  shape  your  sermons  to  the 
comprehension  of  your  auditory.  Well,  Sir,  at 
least  you  are  frank  and  honest.” 

At  this  moment  Gervayse  entered  the  room, 
followed  by  Mrs.  Phillips  and  Clara.  Mr.  Phil- 
lips resumed  his  former  position  on  the  otto- 
man. We  all  began  to  converse  with  vivacity, 
and  he  bore  his  part  in  the  conversation  with 
apparent  ease.  At  last  the  slanting  shafts  of 
the  sunlight  warned  me  to  depart.  I rose  to  go. 

Mr.  Phillips  came  forward  and  gave  me  his 
hand.  There  was  nothing  but  kindness  in  the 
firm  clasp.  He  said  he  should  always  be  happy 
to  see  me  at  his  house.  They  were  going  to 
Newport  next  week  for  the  summer  months; 
if  my  inclinations  led  me  thither,  he  would  be 
glad  to  see  me  there.  So  said  Mrs.  Phillips — 
so  said  the  gentle  Clara.  Gervayse  insisted  on 
driving  me  to  Lynn.  Jim  Blake  the  natty  groom 
came  up  to  the  gate  in  a few  minutes  with  the 
horse  and  carriage.  While  I lingered  at  the 
hall-door,  speaking  with  Mrs.  Phillips,  and  dy- 
ing my  death  under  the  sweet,  brown  eyes  of 
Clara,  Jim  Blake  aforesaid  went  through  a 
corn's©  of  dramatic  posturing  at  the  horse’s  head. 

We  relieved  him  at  last,  and  drove  away.  Lit- 
tle was  said  on  either  side  until  we  came  to 
Lynn  Centre.  There  I insisted  on  getting  out 
and  walking  the  rest  of  the  way.  Gervayse 
stopped  the  horse,  and  we  both  descended  from 
the  vehicle,  and  stood  with  clasped  hands  on 
the  narrow  path  by  the  Common. 

“ Charles,”  said  he,  with  his  fine  eyes  stead- 
fastly fixed  on  mine,  “ what  were  you  and  fa- 
ther talking  about  this  afternoon  when  I came 
in  ? You  were  pale,  and  ho  was  dead-white.” 

“Gervayse  Phillips,”  I answered,  with  an  en- 
eigy  that  made  him  lift  his  calm  eyebrows  in 
wonder,  “ if  you  love  me  never  urge  that  ques- 
tion ! I can  not  answer  it ! My  heart  is  full 
of  grief  for  you.  I am  going  back  to  Boston. 
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Resign  all  hope  for  May ; she  loves  yon,  bnt  it 
is  all  in  vain.” 

His  beautiful  face  colored  to  a fiery  crimson, 
and  his  earnest  eyes  tried  to  search  my  mys- 
tery. But  no ! Then  he  said  that  it  was  strange, 
and  he  took  a little  note  from  his  breast-pocket, 
and  asked  me  to  give  it  to  her.  I took  it.  We 
clasped  firm  hands  and  parted.  When  I had 
gone  a hundred  paces,  I turned  with  a swelling 
heart  to  look  after  him.  He  was  standing  in 
the  same  place.  The  elegant  figure — the  grace- 
ful head,  with  its  locks  drooping  from  under  one 
of  the  most  cavalierish  of  brown  Panamas — all 
in  all,  it  was  a form  worthy  of  a place  with  the 
fairest  of  our  dream-pictures  of  the  gallant  ruf- 
flers  of  old  days.  He  lifted  his  hat  in  token  of 
adieu,  and  I saw-  him  no  more. 

Captain  Martin’s  yellow  house,  and  garden, 
and  full-foliaged  trees  were  radiant  in  the  glori- 
ous sunset  when  I stopped  before  the  door.  A 
great  hull  of  dark  cloud  lay  anchored  on  the 
edge  of  the  horizon.  The  upper  sky  was  full 
of  crimson  vapors  like  floating  pennons.  A vast 
purple  cloud,  fringed  with  brilliant  gold,  rested 
between  the  streamers  and  the  lowest  mass,  like 
a sail ; and  the  sun  descending,  as  I gazed,  be- 
hind it,  rained  down  his  rays,  like  golden  cords, 
into  the  moveless  bulk  below,  and  completed 
the  splendid  phantasma  of  the  Ship  of  Sunset ! 
As  I looked,  Captain  Martin  put  his  large  hand 
on  my  shoulder  from  behind. 

“ Ah,  Captain ! isn’t  that  beautiful  ?”  said  I. 

“Lovely,  Charley.  The  sun’s  settin’  up  his 
shrouds  and  backstays.  That’s  what  we  called 
it  at  sea.” 

I admired  the  Captain’s  phrase  very  much. 
It  described  the  appearance  admirably.  By- 
and-by,  I went  around  the  house  into  the  gar- 
den. Near  a dwarf  lilac -tree — one  of  many  that 
freshly  scented  the  air — with  some  of  its  flow- 
ers in  her  hand,  stood  May.  With  her  slight, 
graceful  figure — her  fair  tresses  lightly  bound, 
and  touched  with  pale  gold  from  the  sunset — 
she  looked  like  the  spirit  of  the  Lilac.  Her 
white  forehead  wras  bent  over  the  flowers  in  her 
hand,  and  she  did  not  sec  me. 

“Come  here,  O Fair  One  with  the  Golden 
Locks,”  said  I ; “come  here  and  be  lectured.” 

She  came  lightly,  with  an  innocent  smile  in 
her  violet  eyes. 

“ Now,  Mr.  Charley,  what  are  you  calling  me 
names  for?” 

“ For  fun,  May-blossom.  That  was  a nice  er- 
rand you  sent  by  me  to-day.  O,  if  I had  known 
yotir  flower-language,  never  a thorn  of  your 
white  rosebud  would  I have  planted  in  Ger- 
vaysc’s  bosom ! But  here  is  the  answer and 
I gave  her  the  note. 

The  lightest  tint  of  scarlet  suffhsed  her  fair 
face  as  she  put  it  in  her  bosom — the  lightest 
shade  of  sadness  succeeded. 

“ Come,  now ; that’s  good,  I declare.  You’re 
not  going  to  read  that  billet  aloud  to  me  then?” 

“ Ilush,  Charley ; here’s  Aunt  Huldah.”  Cap- 
tain Martin’s  sister  came  from  the  back  door 
nto  the  garden.  An  old  maid!  It  is  the 


world’s  flippant  gibe.  I think  it  is  the  flesh 
and  the  devil’s  too.  At  any  rate,  I never  had 
any  patience  or  sympathy  with  it.  Apart  from 
the  poetic  reverence  which  I love  to  throw  around 
the  sacred  image  of  virginal  Age — apart  from 
the  Ideal,  there  is  the  homage  due  to  the  Fact. 
They  are,  as  a class,  the  best  women  in  this 
w icked  world.  Annt  Huldah  was  the  gathered 
excellence  of  the  species. 

“ Good  evening,  Aunt  Huldah,”  said  I — she 
was  not  my  aunt,  but  I always  called  her  so — 
“ it  is  a beautiful  evening.” 
f “Beautiful  evenin',  Charley,”  replied  Aunt, 
with  a benignant  smile  lighting  her  wrinkled 
face  to  the  crimped  border  of  her  white  mob* 
cap,  “ smells  sweet  os  pennyriyal  out  here.” 

Round  the  garden  I went  with  Aunt  Huldah, 
and  learned  the  names  of  the  flowers  and  herbs. 
May  flitted  off  into  the  house  to  read  her  note. 
Down  by  the  hen-coop  the  fowls  recognized  the 
mob-cap,  and  a yellow  clucking  hen,  evidently 
schooled  liberally  on  the  subject  of  Hens’  Rights, 
acted  as  chief  spokesman,  and  petitioned  for 
corn.  Annt  Huldah,  like  a wise  legislator,  took 
it  by  handfuls  from  her  ample  pocket,  amidst 
general  satisfaction,  and  threw  it  in.  The  yel- 
low hen  croaked  out  “ luck,  luck,”  as  plainly  as 
a hen  could,  when  we  went  away.  Slowly  the 
last  gold  of  sunset  melted  from  the  sky.  Out 
of  the  east  arose,  large  and  yellow,  and  round- 
ing up  in  pearl  and  purple  vapor,  the  eariy 
moon.  Yonng  Turly  Martin  came  running  out 
writh  the  thin  summons  of  his  childish  treble, 
and  fifed  ns  in  to  tea. 

The  evening  passed  agreeably.  May  joined 
her  pleasant  voice  to  the  music  she  touched 
from  the  piano,  and  Mrs.  Martin’s  tenor,  and 
young  Turly’s  treble,  flowed  together  in  one 
harmony  that  made  the  songs,  plaintive  or  gay. 
soften  the  heart  like  the  dear  hymns  of  child- 
hood. Not  out  of  place  either  w*as  the  monoto- 
nous undertone  of  Cap'n  Bugbee’s  bass.  It 
growled  in  finely.  Biit  Cap’n  Bugbee’s  mind 
was  always  throwing  up  old  grievances,  and  be 
stopped  the  concert  with  one  of  his  hoarse 
chuckling**  of  inner  mirth,  and  said  “It  allers 
riled  him  to  think  on’t.”  “ Wbat’s  now,  Bug- 
bee?”  questioned  Captain  Martin,  smiling  at 
the  rough  Cape  Codder,  who  was  surging  about 
on  the  sofa  in  a tumult  of  oceanic  merriment. 
“It’s  that  peep  of  a mate,  Sprague,”  roared 
Bugbec,  choking  with  laughter,  “and  it  riles 
me  awful.  There,  right  off  Nantucket — last 
winter — hoo!  what'n  ugly  sea,  an’  night  a- 
comin'  on  pitch  black,  and  the  Borax  pitchin’ 
about  till  ve’d  think  judgment’s  cornin’.” 

I interrupted  him  for  a minute  by  laughing 
vehemently  at  the  idea  of  his  bursting  in  upon 
us  with  a story  about  something  that  happened 
to  him  last  winter  ! His  stories,  however,  never 
dated  any  nearer. 

“ Board  o*  the  schooner,  yo'  know,  we'd  shin- 
gles, an’  a pile  o*  notions,  an’  a load  o'  pigs ; an 
some  of  the  pigs  were  mine,  and  t’othcra  warn*!. 
Schooner  pitched  ’bout  till  ary  thin*  got  knocked 
round  noways,  an*  the  pigs  got  loose,  and  mixed 
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’bout  yelpin’  and  grantin’.  So  I seed  things 
was  in  a brile,  an’  next  thing  I shouldn’t  know 
my  pigs  from  next  man’s.  So  I sings  ont  to 
Sprague  to  fetch  the  paint-pot  from  b’low  decks, 
so’s  I could  mark  my  pigs ; then  let  ’em  mix,  I 
thought,  and  I’ll  know  ’em  *n  .mornin*  enny 
way.  Long  time  cornin’  with  the  pot,  1 thought, 
and  the  pigs  gittin’  wus  an’  wus,  an’  more  of  it. 
So  I shuffles  down  arter  Sprague,  an*  the  fust 
thing  I hears  him  a-tellin’  on  to  Jim  Brown  in 
his  cussed  squeak  of  a v’ice— says  he,  ‘ Bless’d 
if  I . ever  heerd  the  like  o’  Cap’n  Bugbee. 
Here’s  the  schooner  lively  to  go  to  the  Old 
Scratch  ary  minit,  an’  Cap’n  Bugbee’s  so  cussed 
greedy  he  wants  the  paint-pot  to  mark  his  pigs 
so’s  he’ll  know  ’em  in  Eternity !’  Darned  if  it 
didn’t  upsot  me ! The  ugly  mink ! An*  I ony 
wantin’  to  score  the  pigs  so  Td  know  ’em  in  the 
mornin’  1” 

Cap’n  Bugbee's  uncouth  mirth  struck  the 
key-note  for  a general  bunt  of  merriment- 
The  story  lasted  him  all  the  evening.  He  had 
exhausted  himself,  and  could  not  tell  another. 
But  Captain  Martin  told  us  some,  with  a genial 
humor  that  made  them  mellow  as  light.  Aunt 
Huld&h,  too,  gave  us  some  experience  of  her 
feelings  during  a voyage  from  Martha’s  Vine- 
yard in  a sloop  with  a very  Sinbad  of  a skipper, 
who  falsified  all  the  known  rules  of  navigation, 
and  had  hurricanes  that  blew  the  anchors  into 
die  cross-trees,  storming  through  all  his  narra- 
tions of  the  perils  of  the  coast,  until  her  nerves 
and  credulity  gave  way  together. 

Ten  o’clock  came,  and  we  all  retired.  All 
but  me.  I sat  alone  at  the  eastern  window  of 
my  chamber,  thinking  vaguely  of  all  the  day 
had  revealed  to  me.  At  last  I became  restless 
— I wanted  to  be  out  in  the  dewy  silence  and 
moonlight  for  a night  ramble.  To  get  out  with- 
out going  down  stairs  was  not  possible  without 
disturbing  the  sleepers.  But  directly  under 
my  window  was  the  sloping  roof  of  the  wood- 
shed. I took  my  hat,  gained  the  roof  silently, 
and,  dropping  lightly  into  the  garden,  in  a min- 
ute I was  in  the  street.  I lit  a cigar,  and  walked 
away  from  the  house.  The  night  was  very 
beautiful.  The  moon  that  rose  so  large  and 
yellow,  had  lessened  into  an  orb  of  silver  lustre, 
and  soared  slowly  up  the  blue  zenith.  Its  quiet 
glory  lay  softly  on  the  sleeping  town  like  a vail 
of  charms  and  slumber,  and  rested  dimly  in 
languor  and  beauty  on  the  Saugus  hills.  Far 
out  upon  the  melancholy  sea  the  red  brilliance 
of  the  Light-house  glowed  like  the  Great  Car- 
buncle of  the  legend.  In  a faint  murmur  the 
surge  breaking  on  the  distant  beach,  and  around 
the  rocky  bases  of  Nahant,  sang  lullaby  to  the 
dreaming  air.  Heavy  balm  drifted  up  from  the 
gardens.  The  night-dew  steeped  out  the  rich 
spice  of  rose-carnations — the  perfume  of  helio- 
tropes and  roses,  and  the  fragrance  of  pine  and 
cedar  trees.  Light  and  noiseless  winds  flitted 
about  in  the  trance  of  the  summer  moonlight, 
laden  with  their  odors.  I wandered  about  like 
the  sole  phantom  of  an  enchanted  land — lost  in 
the  vaguest  musings. 
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So,  at  last  I found  myself  returned  to  the 
house — languid  with  a delicious  weariness.  I 
stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  lilac  trees  in  the 
front  garden,  leaning  on  the  fence.  I looked 
at  my  watch ; it  was  just  ten  minutes  of  twelve. 

As  I turned  to  enter  the  gate  I saw  a figure 
emerge  from  the  bend  of  a dark  street  at  some 
distance,  into  the  moonlight,  and  approach  the 
house.  Quicker  than  thought  I was  in  the 
garden  behind  the  leafy  screen  of  the  lilacs  and 
rose-bushes,  peering  out  at  the  coming  stranger. 
Something  in  the  proud,  erect  demeanor  of  his 
form  made  me  start  when  I first  saw  him,  with- 
out precisely  knowing  why.  Could  it  be  ? In 
a couple  of  minutes  he  came  up  to  the  outside 
of  the  open  fence  behind  whose  foliage  I was 
lurking,  and  stood  in  the  shadow  within  two 
feet  of  me.  It  was  Gervayse  Phillips  I 

I was  petrified.  What  brought  him  here 
from  his  distant  home  at  such  an  hour?  He 
stood  very  quietly.  I got  a glimpse  of  his  face 
through  the  leaves,  and  saw  his  dilated  eyes, 
slightly  luminous  under  the  shadow  of  a broad 
felt  hat,  fixed  intently  on  the  door.  Instinct- 
ively I turned  my  head  toward  it.  The  moon- 
light rested  on  the  fluted  pillars  of  the  porch, 
which  cast  a shadow  on  the  upper  portion  of 
the  dark  panels.  As  I gazed,  I saw  the  shadow 
creep  slowly  down,  and  then  pause.  The  door 
was  opening ! I sank  down  like  a dew  drop 
into  the  wet  grass.  The  next  instant  the  white 
and  sylph-like  figure  of  May  glided  out  into  the 
moonlight,  and  passed  noiselessly  through  the 
gate,  under  the  shadow  of  the  lilacs.  The  note ! 

I saw  it  alL 

Couched  in  the  dewy  grass,  and  peering 
through  the  leaves  of  the  bushes  within  a yard 
of  them,  I saw  her  go  quickly  into  his  arms. 

No  word  was  spoken.  Then  she  suddenly  dis- 
engaged herself  with  a low  sob.  I saw  her  face, 
white  and  sad  in  the  shade.  A thin  ray  of 
moonlight,  floating  softly  through  the  leaves, 
touched  her  tresses  with  a golden  glory,  and 
rested  on  the  graceful  outline  of  her  white  drap- 
ery. Then  her  sweet  voice,  low  and  calm,  filled 
the  silence : 

“ Gervayse,  I must  go  in.  It  is  wrong  to  be 
here.  I came  because  you  urged  me,  but  only 
to  see  you  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time. 

Now  you  must  go,  and  try  to  forget  me.” 

“I  shall  never  forget  you,  May,”  said  Ger- 
vayse, “never — never!” 

“ Be  good  and  happy,  Gervayse,  for  my  sake,” 
said  the  sad,  sweet  voice,  “ and  promise  me  that 
you  will  never  see  me  again.  Promise ! I must 
not  disobey  my  father.  My  heart  is  breaking 
to  leave  you — but  you  must  never  Bee  me  again. 

Promise  me,  Gervayse !” 

“ Oh ! May,  May !”  said  Gervayse — his  calm 
voice  passionate  and  broken — “ I will  not  prom- 
ise— I can  not ! You  will  kill  me ! Tell  me 
why  your  father  opposes  our  love — tell  me,  I 
implore  you.  Charles  Seymour  knows,  and  he 
will  not  tell  his  friend.  And  your  father  knows, 
and  will  not  tell  me — and  you  will  not.  Even* 
one  knows  but  me.  Tell  me,  May — tell  me !” 
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My  heart  was  swelling  to  agony  in  my  hiding- 
place.  I longed  to  be  away — but  I dared  not 
move. 

“ Gervayse,  I can  not  tell  you.  Forgive  me, 
Gervayse — forget  me!  And  now  go.  Prom- 
ise never  to  see  me  again,  till  I meet  you  in 
heaven.  I shall  wait  for  you  there.  Now  I 
must  go  in.” 

He  took  her  to  his  arms  with  a passionate 
clasp.  . The  light  figure  was  still — the  fair  head 
rested  on  his  bosom.  I cowered  in  my  conceal- 
ment, with  my  straining  eyes  spell-bound  to  the 
pair,  and  my  wild  heart  beating.  She  lifted  up 
her  patient  face  to  his.  The  gleam  of  moon- 
light stole  across  it,  and  showed  it  white  and 
wet  with  streaming  tears. 

“Farewell,  lost  May,”  said  Gervayse.  “Life 
has  lost  every  thing  but  memory  in  losing  you.” 

The  answer  was  low  and  sweet,  though  it  rose 
from  the  agony  of  a broken  spirit — 

“ I shall  love  you  forever !” 

Their  lips  met  in  one  long,  silent  kiss,  and 
the  whole  night  was  still.  The  moon  passed 
behind  a cloud — the  magic  light  faded  from  the 
garden.  A low  wind  passed  through  the  shadow 
of  the  air  with  a weird  sigh,  and  darkness  filled 
the  chambers  of  my  brain.  Then — a faint  rus- 
tle— the  spot  wrhere  they  had  stood  was  vacant, 
and  I saw  her  glide  into  the  house,  like  a noise- 
less ghost  through  the  door  of  a tomb.  The 
minutes  passed  away.  I rose  from  the  ground. 
Weak,  and  crushed  wdth  emotion,  I gained  my 
chamber  as  I had  left  it.  Once  there,  I threw 
myself  on  the  bed  and  wept  freely.  Sleep, 
mournful  and  dreamless,  came  and  soothed  that 
sorrow. 

in. 

The  afternoon  sunshine  of  the  following  day 
found  me  in  my  father’s  counting-room  in  Bos- 
ton— deeply  absorbed  in  (if  Mr.  Phillips’s  view’s 
of  commerce  iverc  correct)  the  Black  Art  of 
Double  Entry.  The  summer  waned  drearily 
away.  That  day  and  night  at  Lynn  had  cast  a 
shadow  over  it.  I received  one  or  two  letters 
from  Gervayse,  dated  at  Newport — brief,  blank, 
calm  letters,  that  were  painful  to  read.  He 
found  no  pleasure  in  the  ghostly  fopperies  of 
that  watering-place,  he  said,  and  longed  to  be 
at  home  again.  He  purposed  going  to  Europe, 
to  continue  his  studies  as  a physician.  I saw 
him  for  a day  in  Boston  in  the  early  autumn. 
He  was  sorrowful  and  careworn.  The  lustre  of 
his  eyes  was  fed  from  a consuming  fire  in  his 
heart.  He  said  nothing  of  the  love  which  had 
dissolved  into  an  eternal  memory,  and  a dream 
of  the  dream  which  had  passed.  The  beauty 
of  his  youth  was  withering. 

In  the  month  of  November — during  a storm 
which  held  out  nearly  a week,  and  strewed  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  w ith  wrecks— I went  to  Salem 
on  business,  expecting  to  be  absent  from  the 
counting-house  for  two  or  three  days.  When  I 
reached  that  city,  the  gale  was  at  its  height. 
Houses  were  blown  dow  n — trees  tom  up  by  the 
roots — the  wharves  and  cellars  flooded,  and  ev- 
ery few  hours  brought  intelligence  of  vessels 


foundered  or  driven  ashore  along  the  coast  by 
the  fury  of  the  tempest.  The  streets  were  dan- 
gerous to  pedestrians,  with  falling  slates,  and 
signs,  and  toppling  chimneys.  It  was  a time 
of  panic  and  peril.  An  unforeseen  circumstance 
enabled  me  to  complete  my  affair  at  Salem  much 
sooner  than  I had  anticipated.  I set  out  for 
Boston  the  following  morning  in  the  cars.  As 
they  rattled  over  the  tram-road,  my  thoughts 
were  busy  in  reveries  of  May  and  Gervayse, 
mingled  with  the  rushing  of  the  rain  and  the 
wailing  of  the  wind.  When  the  wheezy  engine 
stood,  panting  and  snorting  as  if  from  the  speed 
of  its  course,  at  West  Lynn,  I yielded  to  my  im- 
pulse and  got  out.  The  rain  came  down  stead- 
ily from  the  brown  clouds,  but  the  wind  seemed 
to  have  lulled  somewhat,  although  a whirling 
blast  now  and  then  swept  the  drenched  fallen 
leaves  from  their  shelter,  and  blew  the  rain  in 
my  face.  I walked  through  the  wet  and  dreary 
streets,  now  disenchanted  of  their  summer  beau- 
ty, to  Captain  Martin’s  shop,  and  was  welcomed 
heartily.  The  Captain  vow  ed  that  I should  not 
go  on  to  Boston  until  the  next  day  on  any  con- 
sideration ; and,  at  last,  I abandoned  my  inten- 
tion of  only  staying  a few  hours,  and  acceded  to 
his  wishes. 

Going  home  with  him  at  dinner-time,  I as- 
tonished Mrs.  Martin  and  Aunt  Hnldah  very 
much.  Aunt  said  she  would  as  soon  have  ex- 
pected “ a seraphim”  as  me  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember. May  greeted  me  with  a hectic  bloom 
on  her  pale  face — it  faded  soon,  and  I saw  there 
was  deep  and  patient  suffering  there.  She  was 
dressed  in  black,  which  made  her  pallor  almost 
spiritual  by  contrast,  and  relieved  the  pale  gold 
of  the  curls  that  rested  on  her  sable  flrapeiy. 
But  she  spoke  very  cheerfully,  and  almost  charm- 
ed me  out  of  my  anxiety  for  her. 

And  now7,  these  reminiscences  are  nearly 
ended.  What  happened  afterward  came  very 
suddenly  upon  us  all.  Whenever  I think  of  it, 
I am  reminded  of  the  stories  they  relate  of  the 
East  Indian  jugglers.  They  put,  it  is  said,  two 
or  three  seeds  in  the  dark,  sad  ground — cover 
the  spot  for  an  instant,  and  then,  uncovering  it, 
up  shoots  a little  tree,  which  in  a moment  bears 
leaves  and  blossoms,  and  in  another  you  eat 
fruit  therefrom.  So  Destiny,  out  of  our  dark- 
ness and  sadness,  juggled  up  a sudden  tree  of 
Life  and  Love,  and  gave  us  the  golden  apples 
of  the  Hesperides ! In  this  way : 

We  had  tea  very  early  that  evening.  If 
Cap’n  Bugbee  had  been  on  the  premises,  I 
might  have  staid  in  and  studied  him.  But  he 
was  gone  to  Nantucket.  So,  about  six  o’clock 
in  the  stormy  gloaming,  I took  it  into  my  head 
to  go  out.  Out  I went,  and  up  street.  The 
rain  had  ceased.  The  gale  was  rushing  and 
howling  about  the  streets  like  an  invisible 
maniac,  and  the  low,  sullen  sky  was  full  of 
shadows  that  fled  in  pallor  and  darkness  to  the 
horizon,  like  an  army  of  chased  ghosts.  The 
air  wras  chill,  but  not  cold.  In  the  fitful  pauses 
of  the  wind  I could  hear  the  dull,  continuous 
roar  of  the  breakers  on  the  beach.  They  were 
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loud  that  night.  All  muffled  up,  I walked  down 
the  main  street  by  the  Common.  There  were 
lights  in  the  houses  and  the  stores — some,  dim 
and  dismal,  in  the  windows  of  the  shoe-shops ; 
but  I hardly  saw  a single  person  in  the  streets. 
As  long  as  there  was  no  rain,  I had  no  care  for 
any  thing  else  in  the  ordinary  way  of  tempest. 

I was  going  along  very  placidly  when  I heard 
a carriage  behind  me.  As  it  came  abreast,  the 
horse,  trotting  quite  rapidly,  and  guided  by  a 
slack  bridle,  suddenly  slipped  on  the  miry  road 
and  tumbled  headlong  on  his  knees.  I sprang 
into  the  street,  and  caught  his  head  as  he  stag- 
gered up  again  under  the  firm  check  of  the  rein. 

“I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir,”  said  the 
occupant  of  the  carriage,  descending;  44 1 was 
driving  very  carelessly.” 

I turned  round  with  a great  start,  and  caught 
him  in  my  arms.  I knew  that  grave,  distinct 
voice  immediately. 

44  Yayse ! by  all  that’s  wonderful  I”  I cried. 

“Charley!  And  in  Lynn!  This  is  worth 
any  thing  on  the  right  side  of  a broken  neck  P 

We  embraced  like  two  girls,  for  the  manner 
of  the  thing ; for  the  ardor,  like  two  bears  I He 
broke  the  crystal  of  my  watch  in  my  vest  pocket 
with  the  strength  and  closeness  of  his  clasp; 
and,  if  I had  been  on  the  right  side,  I would 
have  broke  the  crystal  of  his  with  the  energy 
of  mine.  Locomotive — not  a bad  name  for  a 
horse  who  went  down  on  the  road! — was  not 
hurt ; his  forelegs  were  well  daubed  with  mud 
— that  was  all.  We  entered  the  carriage  and 
drove  on.  Gervayse  had  driven  from  East  Bos- 
ton, and  was  on  his  way  home.  I told  him 
how  I happened  to  be  in  Lynn,  and  we  agreed 
that  it  was  a fortunate  meeting.  Taking  the 
sequel  into  account,  I think  it  was. 

Talking  very  rapidly,  we  turned  the  curve  of 
the  long  street  near  Lynn  Centre,  when  the 
full  sweep  of  the  blast  came  down  from  High 
Rock  into  our  faces,  with  a force  that  shook  the 
carriage  beneath  us  in  its  motion.  At  the  same 
moment  we  became  sensible  of  some  new  move- 
ment in  the  street.  First  some  men  passed  us, 
all  running  in  one  direction ; then  others  came 
out  of  the  shops,  and  stood  looking  after  them, 
or  followed  in  full  chase.  We  drove  up  under 
the  lee  of  the  Exchange  Building,  and  reined 
in.  Gervayse  leaned  from  the  carriage,  and 
accosted  a man  who  stood  in  the  doorway  of 
a basement  store : 

“What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Brown?” 

“Ah,  Mr.  Phillips!  It’s  a vessel  going  ashore 
on  the  coast.” 

How  the  answer  thrilled  ns ! We  drove  at 
fall  speed  down  to  the  Railroad  House,  and  put 
the  horse  up.  Then  we  ran  down  Ocean  Street 
to  the  beach,  with  the  heavy  thunder  of  the 
surge  sounding  in  our  ears,  and  the  mad  wind 
shrieking  and  rushing  past  us.  In  the  distance 
we  saw  the  wild  glare  of  fires  kindled  on  the 
Nahant  road,  lighting  up  the  low,  dark  ridge 
of  dwarf  pines  along  the  coast,  between  them 
and  the  roaring  sea.  It  was  not  until  we  passed 
the  left  houses  on  our  left,  and  ran  down  the 
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slope  of  the  street  to  the  dead  level  of  the  low 
land,  that  the  full  fury  of  the  wind  pounced 
upon  us.  For  a moment  we  paused,  and  turned 
our  backs  to  it.  Then  we  rushed  on  blindly, 
with  the  frantic  gale  yelling  and  staggering 
down  frorti  the  northeast,  and  rushing  about 
us  in  a wild  vortex  of  confusion,  and  the  tre- 
mendous uproar  of  the  breakers  hoarsely  tear- 
ing through  it,  and  growing  louder  as  we  neared 
them.  Dark  figures  passed  to  and  fro,  or  stood 
grouped  about  the  fires,  with  their  long  shadows 
waving  and  dickering  on  the  lurid  fiats,  and 
dancing  on  the  flashing  sheets  of  wild  light 
shaken  out  upon  the  barrier  of  stunted  trees, 
from  the  writhing  and  leaping  flames.  The 
veiy  ground  shook  beneath  our  feet  with  the 
tremendous  concussion  of  the  surges,  as  we 
gained  the  sea-wall,  and  paused  breathless 
among  the  excited,  crowd  by  the  fires.  In  a 
few  minutes  I recovered  my  self-possession  suf- 
ficiently to  observe  the  scene  around  me  in  its 
details.  Two  drenched  sailors,  who  had  got 
ashore,  crouched  near  the  flames.  Presently 
a small  body  of  men  came  rushing  from  the 
opening  in  the  trees,  dripping  wet,  and  bearing 
two  more.  They  were  thoroughly  exhausted 
with  their  desperate  * struggle  in  the  breakers, 
and  sank  down  feebly  on  the  wet  sand.  Some 
one  had  brandy  for  them ; others  threw  tar-bar- 
rels and  driftwood  on  the  hissing  fire,  which  shot 
up  anew  around  the  inflammable  fuel  in  volumes 
of  black  smoke  and  blood-red  flame.  What 
with  the  bristling  heat — the  wild  splendors  sway- 
ing about  from  the  fiery  piles — the  yelling  of 
the  wind — the  crashing  din  of  the  waters — the 
quakings  of  the  earth  under  the  solid  blows  of 
the  surf — the  pallid  faces  of  the  cowering  mar- 
iners— and  the  multitude  hurrying  and  crowd- 
ing around  them — every  one  shrieking  (for 
every  one  was  talking,  and,  to  be  heard,  you 
had  to  scream  at  the  top  of  your  voice) — it  was 
a spectacle  that  reminded  one  of  the  hideous 
Hells  of  the  Dantean  Inferno ! 

Presently  Gervayse,  who  stood  by  me,  caught 
me  by  the  arm,  and  shouted  in  my  ear,  44  Come 
and  see  the  ship!”  We  ran  along  the  barrier 
till  we  reached  the  opening,  and  plunged  through 
into  full  sight  of  the  vast  and  heaving  mass  of 
turbulence  swinging  in  thunder  on  the  shore, 
within  twenty  feet  of  us.  For  a moment  I saw 
nothing,  for  the  spray  and  6mall  pebbles  and 
sand  were  dashed  in  my  face,  and  blinded  me. 

I was  wet  through  in  an  instant,  and  cowered 
down,  half  expecting  to  be  submerged  under  a 
black  and  weltering  wall  that  rose  in  the  air 
crested  with  white  foam,  and  stood  gathering  and 
swaying  above  me.  The  next  moment  it  toppled 
down  with  a blind  and  heavy  crash  that  shook  the 
beach,  and  rushed  out  seaward  in  seething  spray. 

It  was  not  until  we  reached  a group  of  men  who 
stood  up  the  strand  toward  Nahant,  that  the 
awful  sublimity  of  the  scene  burst  upon  me.  The 
vast  shadows,  black  and  livid,  fled  in  tom  masses 
across  the  wild  sky.  Through  the  raking  scud 
of  spray  and  flying  sand  I saw  the  ocean — an 
avalanche  of  dark  and  thundering  water,  that 
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drifting  and  ^ tong  to  tlie  #lu#ro?  with  a 
swefcp  wxi ; it  fowii,  and  fell 

down  upon  i]ie  ^rund,  *Tmriet*ed  Into  a frantic 
moss  of  tumbling  ^ur^Ss  that  leaped  mi  poay- 
*d  *»vvi  £itri>  i.fhef,  and  spoomed  rip  in  wtore 
ma  does*  fc  $k*.  i&tj  until  they  were  fwept  off 
by,-  toe'-Miteg-  ' ' . The.-  the 

Trand.  whoso  ponderous  cumnw  swaytHi  above 
us,  filled  up  tb£ -p'din^etff' 

I could  UQtm  the  vessel  s*  ik?i,  apd  w&a  nVrnt 
to  scream  out  11  question  about  hen  when  some 
men  Atotmd  me  to  add  u strict  tim.  ^ T and 
polled  ota  « man  who ^ the 

sballcwr  h^etdi/trs.  Ho  ni  istu&  to 

the  fires  wlkVttohot  out  theirlumi  j^teams through 
’the  dark  teredo  of  dwarf  pine^  .boh^rd  us.  Just 
then  I saw  tho  cwto  otr  f ho  dteimmt 

of  a gigantic  sut^o.  It  wan  iv  brigi  Itor jrtfte& 
were  fcturfips ; told  ]W‘.  Site  ro*e  I saw  h town  per 
of  spur  Aito  eauvds  lifting  agatost  the  dark  lutll. 
The  givxt  moment  she  plungod  hoadhmg  to  the 
shore?,  sti^p^rir^  wildly  fotkesftteik  Then  it 
combed  from  under  hgr,  and  I heard  the  b&&v$ 
thump  at  imr  hull  m she  struck*  and  saw  iito 
Waves?  pour  m e, r Her  to  torrents.  She  toy  very 
near  the  ahot^  auth  her  hows  jammed  into  the 
guilds,  lifting  heavily.  Another 

fire  had  how  byet*  tit  pt)  our  shte  of  tlte  sea-wall. 
By  its.  lif  ht  wo  her  ffeeky  and  • a few  figuto*  • 

ehngtog  "tp.  dj,p'.^Wark^  - at  tfrav*  <&&pt$i^':.-, 
covwd  J^  thn  surges  tlm  broke  over  them. 
Two  or  three  men  setoff  tor  .rope*  to  tod  them 
tn • venturing- .near-- the  b'reaker^-it.wiis  perilmi* 
work  without  Unkn.  Before  they  back^  there 
wan  0-  Ca^HtJ'ppbe ! 

By  the  strong  glare  of  the  Hire,  wo  saw  a fig- 
ure drop  from  the  sklfc  into  the  rising  ttnugh  of 
a coining  wave,  and  plunged  forward  for  toe 
land.  We  lost  sight  of  him  m instant  arier,  I 
felt  a wild  excitement  «*>  l saw  him  'emerge, 
struggling  or  swimming  gallantly:  The  mount- 
ing wave  swept  over  him.  and  rushed  on  the 
shore.  When  it  broke  freJvw*'  floundering  in 
the  foam.  Tm»  men  spnvog  forward  and  caught 
him.  &*  they  tarried  to  regain  the  htacto  ft 
second  wave  roml^d  ^er  thythrge,  and  then  a 
third.  . Out'ofth^tnad- 

tumble  X «aw  two  met*  *mggr.r blindly  and  tvneh 
the  sands.  Tflte  bailor  teas  notwHii  tliemf  lie 
was  swept  out  to  aea ! . : ‘ ' < . 

An  awful  pity  fiJfeiXtoy  heart.  Gerynyte  stood 
by  me.  white  in  the  darkness,  with  his  long  hair 
wet - With  ^rtay  aijd  sfrpaming  in  the.  gale  under 
bis  slouched  imi.  Suddenly  he  caught  my  ami 
with  a gVasp  that  hurt  me,  and  pointed  to  the 
ocean,  i looked— kliere.  was  the  sailor  again! 
He  was  fcwimratttg;eftov^iveir,  'Su  <me  stirred 
to  >ave.hito.  Tlie  rnen  were  totimktovedl  by  tb» 
danger  they  bad  escaped  so:  narrowly  m their 

. .effort- :i"  Thtey  shrank  away  hum  the  coming: 

.surge,  shaking  their  heads.  I fell  at  once  that 
be  must  perish.  By  the  light  of  the  tiemea,  I 
saw  Iks  livid  face  in  the  black  ^eo.  and  tJte  en- 
ergetic struggles  he  inode  for  life.  The  wove* 
rushed  over  him.  ffe  emerged  again.  Again 
the  water*  covered  him.  and  then  in  die  wild 

■pfi^ic 


twtobJn  upon  thu  ^liptfe  | ?;nfv  him  battle— smd 
ritod  !•  ThfJi  tostunt7  Gorvayse  ^hinips, 
to  the  waiwt,  ruishtoi  pa^t  me  voitit  ilm  sptfng  nf 
a tiger  into  the  breaker^  And  et«tcia*d  him  to 
hi*  arms.  Atf  heart  rtood  ^tilh  JE|  wao  only 
one  masterly  wsertiom  and  with  tlinbody  iieaWl 
to  his  kfr  ^honhiUr/and  hN  rigomto>  Hmi  <du^pej 
around  it  he  ptog^d  forward  with  the  wwer  to 
]n^  kue?^  whtoi  troddeuly  tto  slipped.  And  Ml 

witich»?.  bur»icm  to  UHT.^toing  ai>doit-*w.'  The 
wnve  combed  over  huh  with  a srpTinmg  rour— 
back— ^ bewuH  p rami;  I stood^Wednud' 
aghast,  I looked  around  mb^th?;re  waa  liu  wr 
on  everv  fnce-  Thuunw  f^it  that  mac  op  fn 
me  vuul?totily  'chiuiged  into  a hood  of  excitement 
that  poured  through  to^ery  veto  libs  iir%, 

Higlifc  out  of  the  Irdiick  :knu  awful  phr&n  of  n Wek- 
tnting  maf?5F  of  fontale^  mr$$  iuln»£4  i 

saw  him  me,  with  his  brvn&t  stmor 
water,  and  snw  a vtogle  pawetfbi  «ovnep  of  Jhts 
right  arm.  There  w<»  te  one  impulse  to  the 
group — ; w^oR  sprang  forward  to  *<«  e him,  Thg 
surge  dflwir^liere:wite':tt  ^trujnito  in  >rs 

rt^nngrpl^ft ptou^^— and  beta re  through,  with 
»k  OV«yriteuping  wave  behiiad  hinu  tnte  the  sbdli/kv 
die  btidyiu.Sus-»mv  A tomm  lihnd& 
dnt-cted  tom— he  broke  away  from  all  to  the 
j^peinto  impetus kof  hi*  paanag^,  toto  tiin’er 
he  bote  hfe*  hurdeh  twenty  - &t&  tip  ihe 
bc^ch,  it- 

IVc  took  ihtori  up  ftnd  cArtied  them  hurriedly 
behind  the  sca-wiSl  t<?  the  fir&.  On  the  way 
we  met  si  a'hwdH  cheering  lustily,  w itlz  a double 
file  of  JdiCU  to  thtor  toidit  running  along  with 
^omethtogon  riioto^honJtto^  It  Was  the  Swmnp- 
:^eoi  ffjsitonocn  l>o>iri og  tbo  lito-boat.  We  joined 
to  the  as  my  hut  we  did  not 

pause  until  reached  too  fire,  Gervay^e  re- 
vived in  a few  antler  the  u*unl  restora> 

lives,  und  i^pm  Wry  kkafely  to  put  on  hto  wet 
| clothes,  wliidi  ««me  one  had  brought  him.  He 
wa^  thoamghly  cxhahsted  witfi  lue  effort,  I had 
oftetvyccii  iiiis  Fck^  hj  lh^tiiu,  when  he  was  liie 
fow'wmt  atbiete  of  thv  giixi tu^inm,  mi  matched 
Uih  of  the  fvcrnittu  Tnrners  at  sbeir  play, 
but  I iK?vei*  tow  him  make  such  an  exertion  of 
skill  and  fettefigrir  cs  this  in  nil  tin  life.  When 
Itoju^tihS  uy*tna>^^: M(ixi ;&  wt  along 
wifh  him,  kb  With  ' 

hii  eoetoy*  mi  ^ his 

frame  were  .*&xiv r;  $/*,  i^Xh  and 

cords,  ifwhnd-to  to*  thews 

«f  A Titan,  >&  fr  kl 
the  slight  ?Ttoit  of  one  c*to clung  kP  w chdd/ 
Brave,  gaiiaot  Vay^e^  J tOOgiriii 

to  him. 

The  sailor  lay  ins6h«ible  <to;  the  ground  to 
the  arms  of  tboto  who  w-erc  Xabertog  to  re^tV/te 
him.  For  a long  rime  their  k^idtutiea'  ware; 
fruitless,  kiervay.te  knelt  down  with  them,  auul 
tent  his  aid  to  chafe  toe  ii^d  ihttb^  till  their 
pulses  began  to  hear  again  m ibv  flow  of  the 
Hfev-rurrent.  Jiff  recovered  *lowlyf  and  looked 
about  luro  in  four,  for  his  iast  thought  of  des- 
perate terror  in  the  surf  was  the  ffm  weimrv 
of  returning  life.  He  was  a young  man.  tohhi- 
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ingly  about  twenty  years  of  age ; of  a slight  but 
muscular  mould.  His  face  was  well-featured, 
and  swarthy  even  in  its  pallor,  like  that  of  one 
who  had  cruised  in  warm  latitudes.  He  recog- 
nized Yayse  with  a bewildered  smile;  then 
fainted  again.  One  fellow  near  me,  with  a 
face  which  reminded  me  of  a pig  and  a hatchet, 
piped  out  in  a shrieking  voice, 

44  Guess  he  ain’t  got  much  stiddy  grit  in  him ; 
ain’t  rugged,  and  good  to  bear.” 

44  Yuh  damned  blubber !”  roared  up  a guttural 
voice  from  the  brown  and  hairy  chest  of  a weath- 
er-battered seaman,  with  an  intense  disgust  in 
his  rough  features — 44  ef  it  arn’t  enough  to  make 
a man  green-sick  to  harken  to  ye  I Had  yuh 
ben  bowsed  about  in  that  swash  like  young 
Frank  here,  yu’d  feel  your  grit  scuttlin’  too,  yuh 
blue  lan’shark!” 

“Frank!”  I said  quickly — the  fact  was,  the 
young  sailor’s,  face  had  been  haunting  me.  I 
yelled  into  the  old  tar’s  red  conch-shell  of  an 
ear — 44  What’s  your  shipmate’s  name  ?” 

“Frankey  Martin !”  he  roared  back  into  mine. 

I nearly  fainted  myself.  In  the  pale,  swart 
face  of  the  young  man,  just  looking  out  of  its 
swoon,  I recognized  the  Captain’s  son,  as  I saw 
him  three  years  before!  I remembered  the 
dream — the  man  perched  out  on  the  main-yard ! 
Then  I made  one  stride,  caught  hold  of  Ger- 
vayse,  pulled  him  through  the  group  with  a 
force  that  nearly  upset  him,  and  screamed  out 
the  discovery.  He  stared  at  me,  with  his  hands 
clasped  in  mine,  and  his  firm  lips  set.  But  the 
scarlet  shot  up  into  his  pale  face,  as  I shouted, 
wild  with  hope  and  joy — 

44  May’s  brother ; do  you  hear  ? — her  brother ! 
0 Yayse,  you’ve  saved  his  life — you’ve  risked 
your  own ! It’s  coming  right — hurra !” 

I ran  off,  with  a shout,  ten  steps;  then  I 
walked  back  calm,  and  told  him  that  we  must 
bring  Frank  hojne — and  told  him  to  have  him 
carried  as  far  as  the  first  houses  on  the  road, 
where  I would  fetch  the  carriage.  Off  I dashed 
at  full  speed — reached  the  hotel,  and  drove  the 
vehicle  from  thence  to  the  place  appointed, 
where  I met  Gervayse,  and  two  or  three  men, 
with  Frank  in  their  arms,  just  coming  up  the 
slope  in  the  streaming  wind.  We  lifted  him 
Into  the  back  seat — (it  was  a four-wheeled, 
double-seated,  covered  carry-all)— Yayse  got  in 
beside  him,  and  I,  taking  the  front,  seized  the 
reins  and  turned  the  horse’s  head  for  West 
Lynn.  It  was  a great  relief  to  get  away  from 
the  full  stress  of  the  gale,  and  the  thundering 
din  of  the  waves.  We  could  talk  now  without 
screaming,  as  we  went  along  at  a tolerably  rapid 
pace  over  the  road.  Frank  told  us  how  it  chanced 
that  he  was  cast  ashore  so  strangely  in  a coast- 
ing brig  on  the  beach  of  his  native  town.  I may 
as  well  tell  that  stoiy  here,  as  it  is  a short  one. 
He  had  sailed  from  Boston  in  the  merchant- 
ship  Salome,  bound  for  Liverpool,  and  from 
thence  to  Calcutta.  She  was  an  old  vessel,  and 
a bad  sailer.  In  addition  to  the  two  ports  above- 
mentioned,  she  had  been  heard  from  at  Fayal 
in  the  Azores,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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From  the  Cape  she  was  expected  homeward. 

She  was  obliged  to  put  in  at  St.  Helena  for  re- 
pairs. It  appears  she  sailed  from  thence  to  New 
Orleans,  her  last  destination  before  she  reached 
Boston.  Homeward  bound  at  last,  she  sprang 
a leak  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  was  forced  to 
put  in  at  Norfolk,  Virginia.  There  she  was 
condemned  as  unseaworthy,  and  the  crew  dis- 
charged. Frank  found  a berth  in  the  coasting 
brig  Judith,  bound  from  Norfolk  to  Boston. 

The  Judith  had  lain  beating  about  in  the  gale, 
and  was  finally  driven  in  upon  Lynn  beach,  a 
total  wreck.  It  appeared  subsequently  that  all 
the  crew  got  ashore — the  Swampscot  fishermen 
man  their  life-boat  well ! I saw  the  hull  of  the 
I brig  afterward,  lying  high  and  dry  on  the  sands 
in  the  summer  sunshine,  and  the  sea  playing 
with  the  pebbles  on  the  shore,  like  a gray  sloth 
that  could  not  be  roused. 

We  were  all  silent  as  we  reached  the  house. 

As  we  drove  slowly  at  a walk  up  to  the  garden- 
gate,  Frank  again  fainted  from  weakness  and 
agitation.  Gervayse  took  him  in  his  strong  arms 
like  a child,  and  descended  from  the  carriage,  N 
telling  me  to  push  open  the  gate,  and  open  the 
hall  door.  I accordingly  swuDg  the  gate  back, 
and  running  quickly  up  the  short  walk,  mounted 
the  steps  with  a bound,  and  pushed  the  door 
ajar.  He  was  coming  slowly  up  the  path  with 
his  burden.  There  was  a light  shining  from 
the  parlor-windows  on  the  left  side  of  the  house. 

The  windows  were  on  a range  with  the  steps, 
and  the  curtains  were  undrawn.  I leaned  over 
from  the  porch,  holding  to  the  fluted  pillar  near 
me,  and  looked  in.  I saw  Captain  Martin 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room — his  arms 
folded — the  lamplight  shining  full  on  his  face — 
the  face  sadly  fixed  toward  me.  I should  have 
wondered  at  the  attitude  and  expression,  if  I 
had  not  seen  instantly  a dark  figure  seated  near 
the  window,  with  its  back  to  me — the  head  bent 
low  upon  the  bosom.  Great  Heaven ! It  was 
Mr.  Phillips! 

A frozen  sweat  started  on  myN  forehead. 

What  had  happened  1 I turned  just  as  Gervayse 
entered  the  house  with  Frank  in  his  arms.  I 
sprang  after  him — threw  open  the  parlor  door, 
and  entering  the  room  before  him,  crossed  be- 
hind the  Captain.  The  pause  oould  not  have 
been  more  than  a second,  but  there  was  a pause. 

Then  Gervayse,  erect  and  pale,  passed  the 
threshold  with  his  load,  and  crossing  the  cham- 
ber, laid  it  on  the  sofa. 

44  Captain  Martin,  do  not  be  alarmed ; it  is 
your  son.” 

He  turned.  Mr.  Phillips  had  risen  with  the 
deathliest  face  I ever  saw.  Front  to  front  with 
him — their  gaze  bound  to  each  other — stood 
Gervayse  in  his  drenched  garments,  his  wet 
hair  hanging  by  his  pallid  countenance,  and  a 
shadowy  light  moveless  in  his  dark,  dilated 
eyes.  Captain  Martin  stared  at  them  aghast. 

Behind  him,  I watched  them  all.  Not  a word 
was  spoken  in  that  rigid  trance  of  wonder.  I 
opened  the  door  near  me,  and  stood  in  the  ad- 
joining room.  Mrs.  Martin  was  on  her  knees 
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weeping.  May  stood  by  her,  pale  as  death.  I 
whispered  to  them  that  Frank  was  there! 
They  vanished  past  me  into  the  parlor  with  a 
cry ; then  all  was  lost  in  a confusion  of  words 
inarticulate  to  me,  and  sobs  and  tumult. 

I stood  silently  with  my  beating  heart  in  the 
chamber  they  had  left.  In  the  dimly  lighted 
gloom  a rigid  form  sat  bolt  upright,  surmounted 
by  a white  mob-cap.  Her  face  too  was  ashen 
in  the  crimped  border  that  encircled  it.  Not  a 
wrinkle  on  it  moved. 

“Aunt  Huldah,”  6aid  I,  “Frank  has  come 
home.” 

“Lor!  Charley,**  she  sighed,  putting  her 
trembling  hands  to  her  bosom,  and  looking  at 
the  dim  ceiling,  “you  don’t  say!  O what  a 
fluster  Tm  in.  I shall  die  sure.” 

“ Aunt,  what  is  Mr.  Phillips  here  for?  What 
has  happened  ?” 

“Don’t  ask  me,”  she  said,  getting  excited, 
“it’s  done!  John  Martin  kin  read  his  title 
clear  to  mansions  in  the  skies!  Charles,  he 
, kes  forgiven  him — he  kes.  Sech  a time.  He 
kes  forgiven  him.  Halleliyah ! By  Jemimc !” 

It  was  the  first  time  I ever  heard  Aunt  Hul- 
dah  swear.  In  her  excitement  she  mixed  up  a 
drop  of  profanity  in  her  well-spring  of  piety.  I 
rather  liked  the  flavor. 

“ Aunt,  Frank  has  been  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast.  Vayse  Phillips  saved  him,  and  brought 
him  home.  Frank  is  in  a swoon.  You  must 
doctor  him.” 

Up  she  started.  Pennyr’yal,  sage,  catnip 
tea,  peppermint,  aniseed,  ginger,  a little  compo- 
sition, hot  bricks  for  his  feet,  hot  blankets,  earn' 
him  to  bed  this  minute ! These  were  the  lead- 
ing items  of  the  prescription  she  poured  out 
with  a torrent-rush  of  excited  garrulity  in  the 
next  room,  whither  I had  followed  her.  Frank 
had  revived ; his  parents  bent  over  him.  Ger- 
vayse  had  sunk  into  a seat,  silent  and  bewil- 
dered. Mr.  Phillips  stood  mute,  with  his  color- 
less face  fixed  upon  the  group.  The  slight 
figure  of  May  in  its  black  dress  drooped  over 
her  brother.  It  was  she  who  discovered  that 
his  clothes  were  dripping  with  sea-water.  Aunt 
Huldah’s  last  command  was  instantly  obeyed — 
he  was  borne  off  to  bed.  But  before  he  went 
his  tremulous  hands  were  stretched  to  Genayse, 
who  came  to  his  side,  and  took  them  in  his 
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“I  owe  him  my  life,”  said  the  husky  and 
broken  voice ; “ father — mother — he  saved  me, 
Thank  him — thank  him.” 

The  failing  voice  w’andered  into  a hoarse 
murmur.  Captain  Martin,  with  his  lips  com- 
pressed, and  the  tears  streaming  on  his  brown 
face,  grasped  the  hand  of  Gen  ayse — I saw  how 
they  both  trembled.  Mr.  Phillips  came  over, 
and  said  they  had  better  go : ho  would  call  on 
Captain  Martin  again  wben  it  would  not  be 
intrusion.  But  the  Captain  asked  him  to  stay 
a few  minutes,  and  he  sat  down.  Frank  wns 
led  off  to  re.st  and  medical  treatment.  Aunt 
Huldah  vowed  that  Vayse  and  myself  would 
clothes,  and  but  for  our 
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assurances  to  the  contrary  we  would  have  been 
carried  away,  filled  to  the  lips  with  cordials, 
and  smothered  in  hot  blankets,  for  aught  I 
know. 

They  all  came  back,  except  Mrs.  Martin,  who 
would  not  leave  her  son — and  Mr.  Phillips  was 
the  first  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  all  this. 

And  I told  them  the  whole  story  of  the  wTeck 
as  I have  told  it  here — only  with  a ten-fold  vigor 
and  enthusiasm,  and  with  a pictorial  effect  of 
expression  and  gesture  which  illustrated  my 
wrords,  and  made  all  their  meaning  plain.  Mr. 

Phillips  listened  in  apparent  calmness,  but  I 
knew'  by  the  still  lustre  burning  in  his  sad  eyes 
that  he  was  proud  of  his  son.  Captain  Martin 
could  not  speak,  but  he  clasped  the  hand  of  my 
friend  wdth  a fervor  of  gratitude  which  w as  more 
than  speech. 

Mr.  Phillips  stood  up.  His  face  w as  mourn- 
ful and  humbled,  but  I could  see*  no  shadow’  of 
the  secret  pain  that  once  brooded  there. 

“ Captain  Martin,”  said  he,  “ there  is  no  one 
present  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  mean  w rong 
I once  did  you,  except  my  own  son.  I have  yet 
to  tell  him  of  that  shame — not  all  a shame,  now 
that  it  is  repented  of.  The  four-fold  reparation 
I have  offered,  and  you  refused — forgiving  me 
freely,  you  will  not  decline — you  must  not — you 
shall  not.  I do  not  deserve  your  forgiveness, 
but  you  have  given  it  in  your  charity,  and  I 
take  it  as  such.  Sir,  I have  told  you  that  it 
was  my  one  sin ; it  has  been  the  bosom-sin  of 
of  my  life.  I have  told  you  the  temptations 
that  led  me  to  it.  I have  carried  it  in  my  heart 
for  fifteen  years.  Pride  kept  it  there.  Pride 
steeled  me  against  my  conscience.  Pride  de- 
layed repentance.  It  is  over  now*.  Pity  me 
from  your  soul,  and,  if  you  can,  forgive  me.” 

He  paused.  How'  the  words  thrilled  me  from 
the  lips  of  that  cold,  proud  man ! Was  it  alone 
the  remorse  of  fifteen  years  tfiat  had  been  at 
w'ork,  building  up  a new'  nature  in  the  silence 
of  his  being — this  nature,  nobler  than  that 
wrhich  had  fallen  into  ruins  by  the  blasting 
magic  of  a single  sin ! Silently  it  had  grown 
behind  the  obdurate,  concealing  barrier  of  pride. 

Yes ; but  in  a night,  a hand  from  the  unearthly 
had  thrown  down  the  outward  shell ; a spirit, 
not  of  earth,  had  crowned  the  structure  with 
the  granite  of  repentance.  The  man  stood  en- 
nobled and  redeemed;  but  he  confessed  the 
hand  of  the  shadowy  Master  who  perfects  mor- 
tal life!  The  touch,  never  felt  on  earth  but 
once,  was  cold  at  his  heart.  The  still,  small 
voice,  so  awful  to  us  all,  and  never  heard  on 
earth  but  once,  had  spoken  to  him! 

His  son  sat  with  his  pale  check  resting  on  his 
hand — an  unearthly  brilliance  in  his  shadowy 
eyes.  I felt  as  if  some  tranquil  and  awful  Pres- 
ence stood  unseen  in  the  silence  of  the  air  and 
blessed  us. 

“Mr.  Phillips,”  said  the  Captain,  “I  have 
forgiven  all.  It’s  never  to  be  remembered 
against  yo\  God  alone  knows  the  stress  of 
our  temptations,  and  their  power  to  drive  us. 

I forgive  yo’ — may  He  be  merciful  to  us  all  : 
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You  hare  canceled  my  m’urnful  remembrance ; 
your  brave  boy  has  given  me  back  my  son  from 
the  hungry  maw  of  the  sea.  Let  fifteen  year 
agone  be  forgotten.” 

Clasped  hands.  A proud  head  sunk  upon  a 
heaving  breast.  A bronzed  face  bright  with 
heavenly  compassion.  Deep  and  hushed,  and 
awfullcr  than  all,  that  sense  of  a tranquil  Pres- 
ence shadowing  the  quite  air. 

“Come  here,  May.  Your  face  is  pale,  my 
girl ; it’s  grieved  me  long.  Stand  by  me,  Ger - 
vayse ; I’ve  mourned  for  the  fever  in  your  eye, 
and  the  whiteness  of  your  cheek,  but  the  sor- 
row *s  passing.  Mr.  Phillips,  I know  your  spent’s 
will ; yo*  can  bless  this  night  for  your  boy  and 
my  daughter.  Their  hearts  hev  ben  married 
for  long.” 

Silently  the  pale  man  took  his  son’s  hand, 
and  laid  it  in  the  little  palm  that  rested  on  the 
Captain’s  brown  fingers.  The  other  hand  lay 
upon  his  son’s  head,  and  his  trembling  lips  were 
moving  in  prayer.  The  old  seaman’s  eyes  were 
glistening.  But  May  and  Gervayse ! The  erect 
and  gallant  figure  bore  a head  whose  eyes  were 
filled  with  flashing  star-fire,  and  the  carmine  of 
youth  had  leaped  up  radiantly  to  his  checks 
from  the  rich,  red  blood  of  heart  and  vein ! The 
fair  face  of  May  had  a faint  stain  of  spiritual 
crimson  in  its  halo  of  golden  hair,  which  the 
loveliest  tint  of  the  light-red  rose  never  had, 
and,  in  the  brilliant  light  of  the  room,  her  grace- 
ful figure  in  its  sable  robe,  stood  like  the  spirit 
of  mild  Love ! Soft,  rich,  mellow  words  of  old 
Jean  Paul — you  came  like  music  to  my  memory 
then ! “ Two  pure  heavens  had  opened  in  two 

pure  hearts,  and  there  was  nothing  in  them  but 
love,  peace,  and  joy,  and  the  little  tear-drop  of 
earth  that  hangs  upon  all  our  flowers.” 

“ O,  it’s  awful !”  ejaculated  Aunt  Huldah,  with 
her  apron  over  her  mob-capped  head ; “ it’s  par- 
fictly  consumin’.  I shall  die,  as  I hope  to  live 
and  be  saved.  Hosanna !” 

No  one  heard  this  singular  ebullition  of  joy 
but  I,  who  stood  near  the  old  lady,  and  chuck- 
led in  secret. 

“Faith,  Captain,”  I remarked,  “if  you  had 
any  more  Mays  to  give  away,  I’d  be  urging  my 
claim ! As  it  is,  I must  resign  myself  to  the 
doom  of  a bachelor.” 

“Ah!  Mr.  Charley,”  said  Gervayse,  “you 
look  like  it ! Whose  eyes  charmed  your  flutter- 
ing fancy  one  day  last  summer  at  Swampscot  ? 
Who  was  it  you  asked  after  so  often  in  Boston 
a couple  of  months  since  ?” 

This  was  a retort  with  a vengeance.  I was 
completely  unmasked,  and  blushed  like  a fool. 

“Mr.  Seymour,”  said  Mr.  Phillips,  “will  be 
well  received  at  Swampscot,  if  he  will  come. 

I shall  be  grateful  to  him  if  he  always  speaks 
his  mind  as  freely  to  fctervayse  as  he  did  to  me 
last  summer.” 

I succumbed,  and  went  off  to  bring  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin down.  She  came.  Always  a quiet  woman, 
she  was  speechless  under  strong  emotion.  She 
only  held  her  daughter  to  her  heart,  and  wept 
We  were  all  vexy  happy. 
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A moment,  and  I am  done.  Mr.  Phillips 
had  risen  to  go,  and  Gervayse  with  him.  One 
carriage  still  stood  at  the  door — there  was  an- 
other at  the  hotel.  Captain  Martin  gave  hini 
his  hand.  He  grasped  it  firmly,  with  a sad  and 
mild  smile  on  his  wan  face. 

“ Good-night,  Captain.  I feel  light  at  heart 
A strange  feeling,  Sir.  I have  not  felt  it  since 
boyhood.  I have  sinned.  God  be  merciful  to 
me  a sinner !” 

“Amen !”  said  the  Captain,  solemnly ; “ to  us 
all!” 

They  were  gone.  An  invisible  shape  seemed 
to  have  passed  with  them,  and  taken  away  some 
light  from  the  slowly  saddening  room. 

Five  months  after  there  was  a gay  bridal  at 
Captain  Martin’s  house.  I stood  groomsman 
to  Gervayse.  Clara  was  May’s  bridesmaid.  Her 
mystical  brown  eyes  smiled  so  during  the  cere- 
mony, that  I grew'  dizzy,  and  shortly  afterward, 
at  Swampscot,  lost  the  bacheloric  equipoise. 
There  was  another  bridal  a year  afterward — 
but  not  there. 

Not  there ! The  invisible  Presence  had  dark- 
ened the  house  with  its  shadow,  and  it  lay  there 
long.  Cold  and  strange  would  have  been  the 
festal  glory  on  w'alls  w here  the  solemn  and  be- 
nignant Phantom,  who  comes  but  once  to  all, 
had  left  its  icy  breath.  A proud  spirit,  humbled 
and  broken,  and  purged,  as  I trust,  from  all  the 
sins  and  stains  of  earth,  had  gone  home  to  God. 
The  wedding  throng  that  met  there  in  joy,  and 
gallant  raiment,  came  again  a month  after  in 
sorrow  and  in  funeral  robes.  The  April  rains 
were  heavy  upon  land  and  sea  when  we  stood 
by  his  tomb.  And  when  the  mourners  were  all 
gone,  I still  lingered  in  the  place  of  sepulture, 
and  saw,  with  a solemn  heart,  among  the  brown 
weather-stains  upon,  the  granite  portal  of  the 
vault,  one  which  my  sombre  fancy  fashioned  to 
the  semblance  of  a worm.  Yet,  as  I mused 
upon  the  mournful  symbol  of  our  littleness  and 
mortality,  I saw,  with  a feeling  gliding  over  my 
spirit  like  a soft  rebuke,  rising,  in  the  same 
brown  tracery,  from  the  body  of  the  creature, 
the  faint  and  shadowy  outline  of  two  wings ! — 
Farewell. 


SICK  BODY,  SICK  BRAIN. 

OCCASIONAL  illlnstrations  of  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  middle  ages  have  led  writers  to 
remark  on  the  great  prevalence  of  insanity, 
cansed  in  the  good  old  times  by  the  mixture  of 
horrible  thoughts  and  lumps  of  diseased  fancy 
with  the  ideas  common  among  the  people.  Of 
the  wretched  position  of  unhappy  lunatics,  per- 
secuted, maimed,  tortured,  and  burnt  by  neigh- 
bors and  magistrates,  who  accepted  as  facts  all 
their  delusions,  and  convicted  them  by  the  testi- 
mony of  their  own  wild  words,  illustrations  are 
common.  But  the  region  of  superstition  that 
remains  yet  to  be  sketched  is  very  rich  in  prod- 
uce of  this  kind.  I do  not  mean  to  pass  into 
that  region  now,  because  it  was  not  by  supersti- 
tion only,  or  only  by  that  and  the  oppressive 
forms  of  a debased  church  system,  that  the  minds 
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of  men  were  broken  down,  powerful  agencies  as 
they  both  were.  These  moral  pestilences  acted 
upon  brains  that  had  been  first  weakened  by  the 
physical  plagues  to  which  bodies  were  subject. 

We  are  not  free  from  such  afflictions  yet.  We 
are  at  this  hour  shrinking  from  the  breath  of 
cholera.  It  comes  home  to  the  poor.  It  comes 
home  to  the  minister  of  state.  He  may  sacri- 
fice sanitary  legislation  to  the  first  comer  who 
attempts  to  sneer  it  down,  and  journey  home  to 
find  the  grateful  plague  sitting  in  his  own  hall, 
ready  with  the  only  thanks  that  it  can  offer.  At 
this  we  sincerely  grieve,  and  perhaps  tremble ; 

• but  we  know  nothing  of  the  terror  of  a plague 
as  it  was  terrible  in  the  old  times  of  famine 
among  the  poor,  wrong  living  and  bad  housing 
among  the  rich,  of  townships  altogether  drain- 
less, of  filth,  ignorance,  and  horrible  neglect. 
The  ravages  made  formerly  in  Europe  by  the 
small-pox  or  measles,  the  dreadful  spread  of 
leprosy,  the  devastation  on  the  path  of  the  black 
death  and  the  sweating  sickness,  have  no  par- 
allel in  our  day.  Extreme  as  are  the  sufferings 
of  our  poor  in  the  hungry  winter  season,  we 
understand  but  faintly  the  intensity  and  extent 
of  the  distress  which  the  old  poet  had  often  seen 
who  wrote — 

Short  days,  sharp  days,  long  nights  come  on  apaoe: 

Ah,  who  shall  hide  us  from  the  winter's  fece  ? 

Cold  doth  increase,  the  sickness  will  not  cease, 

And  here  we  lie,  God  knows,  with  little  ease. 

From  winter,  plague  and  pestilence,  good  Lord, 
deliver  us ! 

I particularly  wish  to  show  how  in  the  good 
old  times  men's  bodies  were  wasted,  and  how 
there  was  produced  out  of  such  wasting  a weak- 
ening and  wasting  of  their  minds.  We  can  not 
study  rightly  sickness  of  the  mind  without  bring- 
ing sickness  of  the  body  into  question.  It  is 
necessary  to  begin  with  that. 

There  was  one  disease  called  the  black  death, 
the  black  plague,  or  the  great  mortality.  The 
most  dreadful  visitation  of  it  was  one  that  be- 
gan in  Chino,  spread  over  Asia,  and  in  the 
year  thirteen  hundred  and  forty-eight  entered 
Europe.  Europe  was  then,  however,  not  un- 
used to  plagues.  Six  others  had  made  them- 
selves famous  during  the  preceding  eight-and- 
forty  years.  The  black  plague  spread  from 
the  6011th  of  Europe  to  the  north,  occupying 
about  three  years  in  its  passage.  In  two  years 
it  had  reached  Sweden ; in  three  years  it  had 
conquered  Russia.  The  fatal  influence  came 
among  men  ripe  to  receive  it.  Europe  was  full 
of  petty  war ; citizens  were  immured  in  cities, 
in  unwholesome  houses  overlooking  filthy  streets, 
as  in  beleaguered  fortresses;  for  robbers,  if  not 
armies,  occupied  the  roads  beyond  their  gates ; 
husbandmen  were  starving  feudal  slaves;  re- 
ligion was  mainly  superstition ; ignorance  was 
dense,  and  iqprals  were  debased;  little  control 
was  set  upon  the  passions.  To  such  men  came 
the  pestilence,  which  was  said  to  have  slain 
thirteen  millions  of  Chinese,  to  have  depopu- 
lated Indio,  to  have  destroyed  in  Cairo  fifteen 
thousand  lives  a day.  Those  were  exaggerated 
statements,  bat  they  were  credited,  and  terrified 
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the  people.  Certainly  vessels  with  dead  crews 
drifted  about  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  brought 
corruption  and  infection  to  the  shores  on  which 
they  stranded. 

In  what  spirit  did  the  people,  superstitious  as 
they  were  in  those  old  times,  meet  the  calamity  ? 

Many  committed  suicide  in  frenzy ; merchants 
and  rich  men,  seeking  to  divert  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  from  themselves,  carried  their  treasure 
to  the  churches  and  the  monasteries ; where,  if 
the  monks,  fearing  to  receive  infection  with  it, 

6hut  their  gates  against  any  such  offering,  it  was 
desperately  thrown  to  them  over  their  walls. 

Even  sound  men,  corroded  by  anxiety,  wandered 
about  livid  as  the  dead.  Houses  quitted  by  their 
inhabitants  tumbled  to  ruin.  By  plague  And  by 
the  flight  of  terrified  inhabitants  many  thousand 
villages  were  left  absolutely  empty,  silent  as  the 
woods  and  fields.  The  Pope,  in  Avignon,  was 
forced,  because  all  the  churchyards  were  full, 
to  consecrate  as  a burial-place  the  river  Rhone, 
and  assure  to  the  faithful  an  interment,  if  not 
in  holy  ground,  at  least  in  holy  water.  How 
the  dead  were  carted  out  of  towns  for  burial  in 
pits,  and  how  the  terror  of  the  people  coined  the 
fancy  that  through  indecent  haste  many  were 
hurried  out  and  thrown  into  those  pits  while 
living,  every  one  knows;  it  was  the  incident 
of  plague  at  all  times.  Italy  was  reported  to 
have  lost  half  its  inhabitants.  The  Venetians 
fled  to  the  islands  and  forsook  their  city,  losing 
three  men  in  four;  and  in  Padua,  when  the 
plague  ceased,  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  were 
missing.  This  is  the  black  death,  which  began 
toward  the  close  of  the  year  thirteen  hundred 
and  forty-eight  to  ravage  England ; and  of  which 
Antony  Wood  says  extravagantly,  that,  at  the 
close  of  it,  scarcely  a tenth  part  of  the  people 
of  that  country  remained  living. 

Churches  were  shunned  as  places  of  infection, 
but  enriched  with  mad  donations  and  bequests ; 
what  little  instruction  had  before  been  imparted 
ceased ; covetousness  increased,  and  when  health 
returned  men  were  amazed  to  observe  how  large- 
ly the  proportion  of  lawyers  to  the  rest  of  the 
community  had  been  augmented.  So  many  sud- 
den deaths  had  begotten  endless  disputes  about 
inheritance.  Brothers  deserted  brothers ; even 
parents  fled  from  their  children,  leaving  them 
to  die  untended.  The  sick  were  nursed,  when 
they  were  nursed  at  all,  by  greedy  hirelings  at 
enormous  charge.  The  wealthy  lady,  noble  of 
birth,  trained  in  the  best  refinement  of  her  time, 
as  pure  and  modest  perhaps  as  she  was  beauti- 
ful, could  sometimes  hire  no  better  nurse  than 
a street  ruffian  to  minister  to  her  in  her  mortal 
sickness.  It  appears  most  probable  that  this  pest- 
ilence, which  historians  often  dismiss  in  a para- 
graph, destroyed  a fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe.  The  curious  fact  follows,  which  ac* 
cords  with  one  of  the  most  mysterious  of  all  the 
certain  laws  of  nature,  that  the  numbers  of  tht 
people  were  in  some  degree  replenished  by  a 
very  marked  increase  in  the  fruitfulness  of  mar* 
riage.  We  know  how  the  poor,  lodged  in  placet  % 
dangerous  to  life,  surround  themselves  with  lit* 
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tie  families,  and  how  births  multiply  as  deaths 
increase  among  them.  To  this  natural  law  the 
attention  of  men  was  strongly  forced,  even  at 
the  time  of  the  black  plague. 

But  lesser  local  pestilences  arose  incessantly, 
and  the  bodies  of  multitudes  who  were  not  slain 
were  weakened  by  the  influences  that  destroyed 
so  many,  while,  at  the  same  time,  few  minds  es- 
caped the  influence  of  superstitious  dread,  aris- 
ing out  of  such  calamities.  The  best  physicians 
ascribed  the  black  plague  to  the  grand  conjunc- 
tion of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars  in  the  sign  of 
Aquarius,  which  took  place  about  Lady-day,  in 
the  year  thirteen  hundred  and  forty-five.  Such 
conjunctions  always  foreboded  horrors  to  men, 
and  every  plague  was  in  this  way  connected  with 
the  stars.  Many  a deed  that  proved  the  dignity 
and  beauty  of  man's  nature  was  done  quietly 
during  those  days  of  trial ; bands  of  Sisters  of 
Charity  at  Paris  perished  in  the  work  of  mercy 
to  the  sick,  and  were  supplied  with  unfailing 
troops  of  new  recruits ; but  bigotiy  and  folly  had 
the  loudest  voices,  and  took  possession  of  the 
public  ear. 

Then  arose  in  Hungary,  and  afterward  in 
Germany,  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Flagellants — 
men  and  even  women  and  children  of  all  ranks 
entering  the  order,  marched  about  towns  in  pro- 
cession, each  flagellant  with  a red  cross  on  the 
breast,  back,  and  cap,  and  carrying  a triple 
scourge,  and  all  recommended  to  attention  by 
the  pomp  of  tapers  and  superb  banners  of  velvet 
and  cloth  of  gold.  They  multiplied  so  fast,  and 
claimed  rights  so  independent — for  they  even 
absolved  each  other — that  they  came  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  Church  as  dangerous.  They  were 
put  down  at  lost  by  persecution,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  populace  in  their  behalf  being  converted 
into  a relentless  rage  against  them. 

The  rage  of  the  populace  was  felt  most  se- 
verely by  the  Jews.  Pestilence  was  ascribed 
usually  in  those  days  to  poisoned  wells,  and  the 
wells,  it  was  said  commonly,  were  poisoned  by 
the  Jews.  So  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  black 
plague.  The  persecution  of  the  Jews  began  in 
those  days  at  Chillon,  and  spread  from  Switzer- 
land through  Europe.  Tortured  and  maddened, 
many  poor  Jews  confessed  all  that  men  would 
have  had  confessed  by  them,  and  told  horrible 
tales  of  powdered  basilisk,  and  of  the  bags  of 
poison  sent  among  the  faithful  of  Israel  from 
the  great  Rabbi  at  Toledo.  All  the  Jews  in 
Basle  were  shut  up  in  a wooden  building,  and 
therein  smothered  and  burnt  alive.  The  same 
fate  happened  to  the  Jews  at  Freyburg.  In  ac- 
quiescence with  the  popular  idea,  wells  had  been 
bricked  over  and  buckets  removed.  If,  therefore, 
in  any  town,  a man  rose  to  plead  for  the  unhappy 
children  of  Israel,  the  populace  asked  why  it  was, 
if  they  were  not  guilty,  that  the  authorities  had 
covered  up  the  wells.  But  there  was  not  want- 
ing other  evidence : poison-bags,  which  Chris- 
tians had  thrown  there,  were  found  in  springs. 
At  Spires,  the  Jews  withdrew  into  their  houses, 
and,  setting  fire  to  them,  burnt  themselves  and 
all  they  had,  with  their  own  hands.  At  Stras- 
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burg,  two  thousand  Jews  were  burnt  alive  in 
their  own  burial  ground — those  who,  in  frantic 
terror,  broke  their  bonds  and  fled,  being  pursued 
and  murdered  in  the  street.  Only  in  Lithuania 
this  afflicted  people  found  a place  of  safety. 

There  they  were  protected  by  King  Casimir  the 
Great,  who  loved  a Jewish  Esther,  and  the 
Lithuanian  Jews  still  form  a large  body  of  men 
who  have  lived  in  much  seclusion,  and  retained 
many  of  the  manners  of  the  middle  ages. 

It  was  among  people  weakened  physically  and 
mentally  by  desperate  afflictions  and  emotions, 
that  there  arose  certain  dancing  manias,  which 
formed  a fresh  disease,  affecting  both  the  body 
and  the  mind.  The  same  generation  th^  had 
seen  the  terrors  of  the  black  death,  saw,  some 
twenty  years  afterward,  men  and  women  dancing 
in  a ring ; shrieking,  and  calling  wildly  on  St 
John  the  Baptist ; and  at  last,  as  if  seized  with 
an  epileptic  fit,  tumbling  on  the  ground,  where 
they  desired  to  be  trodden  upon  and  kicked, 
and  were  most  cheerfully  and  freely  trodden 
upon  and  kicked  by  the  by-standcre.  Their 
wild  ways  infected  others  with  diseased  bodies 
and  minds,  and  the  disease  called  St.  John's 
Dance,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a form  of  de- 
moniacal possession,  spread  over  the  Nether- 
lands. The  St.  John’s  dancers  were  exorcised 
and  made  wonderful  confessions.  If  they  had 
not  put  themselves  under  the  patronage  of  St. 

John  (to  whose  festival  pagan  rites  and  dances 
had  been  transferred  by  the  Germans)  they 
would  have  been  racked  and  burnt.  Their 
number  increased  so  fast  that  men  were  afraid 
of  them;  they  communicated  to  each  other 
morbid  fancies  l such  as  a furious  hatred  of  the 
red  color,  with* the  bull’s  desire  to  tear  every 
red  cloth  to  rags,  and  a detestation  of  pointed 
shoes,  against  which,  and  other  matters  of  fash- 
ion, the  priests  had  declaimed  often  from  their 
pulpits.  The  St.  John’s  dancers  became  so 
numerous  and  so  violent  that,  in  Liege,  the  au- 
thorities were  intimidated;  and,  in  deference 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  dancers,  an  ordinance 
was  issued  to  the  effect  that  no  one  should  wear 
any  but  square-toed  shoes.  This  madness  ap- 
peared also  at  Metz,  and  Cologne,  and  extended 
through  the  cities  of  the  Rhine. 

A similar  lunacy  broke  out  some  time  after- 
ward at  Strasburg,  where  the  dancers  were  cared 
for  by  the  town  council,  and  conducted  to  the 
chapel  of  St.  Vitus,  a youthful  saint,  martyred 
in  the  time  of  Diocletian.  For  this  saint,  be- 
cause little  was  known  of  him,  a legend  could 
be  made  suited  to  the  emergency,  in  evidence 
that  he,  and  he  alone,  was  able  to  cure  the 
dancing  plague.  The  plague,  however,  spread  ; 
and,  as  the  physicians  regarded  it  as  a purely 
spiritual  question,  it  was  left  to  the  care  of  the 
Church,  and  even  a century  later,  on  St.  Vitus’s 
day,  women  went  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Vitus  to 
dance  off  the  fever  that  had  accumulated  in 
them  during  the  past  twelvemonth.  But  at  that 
time  the  lunacy  was  near  its  end,  for  I need 
not  say  that  it  had  little  in  common  with  the 
disease  known  as  St.  Vitus’s  Dance  by  the  phy 
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sicians  of  the  present  day.  In  its  first  years  it 
attacked  violently  people  of  all  ranks,  especially 
those  leading  sedentary  lives,  and  impelled  them 
to  dance  even  to  death  sometimes,  to  dash  their 
brains  out  against  walls,  or  to  plunge  into  risers. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  a madness  of  this  kind 
that  arose  in  Apulia,  among  people  who  had  j 
been,  or  fancied  that  they  had  been  bitten  by  a 
ground  spider,  called  the  tarantula.  Those 
who  were  bitten  were  said  to  have  become 
melancholy,  very  open  to  the  influence  of  music, 
given  to  wild  joyous  fits  of  dancing,  or  to  miser- 
able fits  of  weeping^  morbid  longings,  and  fatal 
paroxysms  cither  of  laughter  or  of  sobs.  At 
the  cjpse  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  fear  of 
this  malady  had  spread  beyond  Apulia.  The 
poison  of  the  tarantula,  it  was  believed,  could 
only  be  worked  off  by  those  in  whom  it  begot  a 
violent  energy  of  dancing — it  passed  out  then 
with  the  perspiration;  but  if  any  lingered  in 
the  blood,  the  disorder  became  chronic  or  inter- 
mittent ; and  the  afflicted  person  would  be  liable 
to  suffering  and  melancholy,  which,  whenever 
it  reached  a certain  height,  would  be  relieved 
by  dancing.  The  tarantati,  or  persons  bitten 
by  the  tarantula,  had  various  whims,  and  they 
also  had  violent  preferences  for  and  antipathies 
to  colors.  Most  of  them  were  wild  in  love  of 
red,  many  were  excited  by  green  objects,  and  so 
forth.  They  could  only  dance  to  music,  and  to 
the  music  of  certain  tunes  which  were  called 
tarantellas,  and  one  man’s  tarantella  would  not 
always  suit  another.  Shine  needed  a quick 
tunc,  others  a melancholy  measure,  others  a 
suggestion  of  green  fields  in  the  music  as  well 
as  in  the  words  that  always  went  with  it. 
Nearly  all  tarantati  required  some  reference  to 
water,  were  mad  in  longing  for  the  sea,  and 
would  be  ecstatic  at  the  sjght  of  water  in  a 
pan.  Some  even  would  dance  with  a cup  of 
water  in  their  hands,  or  plunge  their  heads  after 
dancing  in  a tub  of  water,  set  for  them,  and 
trimmed  with  rushes.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  cure  of  the  tarantati 
was  attempted  on  a grand  scale.  Bands  of 
musicians  went  among  the  villages,  playing 
tarantellas ; and  the  women  were  so  especially 
interested  in  this  wray  of  bringing  relief  to  the 
afflicted,  that  the  period  of  tarantella-playing 
was  called  “the  women’s  little  carnival.”  The 
good  creatures  saved  up  their  spare  money  to 
pay  for  the  dances,  and  deserted  their  household 
duties  to  assist  at  them.  One  rich  lady,  Mita 
Lupa,  spent  her  whole  fortune  on  these  works 
of  charity. 

A direction  was  often  given  by  this  little  car- 
nival to  the  thoughts  of  hysterical  women.  They 
sickened  as  it  approached,  danced,  and  w'erc  for 
a season  w hole ; but  the  tarantati  included  quite 
as  many  men  as  w omen.  Even  the  skeptic  could 
not  shake  off  the  influence  of  general  credulity. 
Gianbatista  Quinzato,  Bishop  of  Foligno,  suffer- 
ed himself,  in  bravado,  to  be  bitten  by  a taran- 
tula; but,  to  the  shame  of  his  episcopal  gravity, 
he  could  obtain  a cure  only  by  dancing. 

Whem  bodies  are  rill -housed  or  ill-nourished, 
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or  by  late  sickness  or  other  cause  depressed, 
as  most  men’s  bodies  were  in  the  middle  ages, 
minds  are  apt  to  receive  morbid  impressions. 
The  examples  just  given  show  how  rapidly  across 
such  tinder  the  fire  of  a lunatic  fancy  spreads. 
People  abounded  who  were  even  glad  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  they  w'ere  changed  into 
wolves  eveiy  night,  that  they  were  witches,  or 
that  they  w'ere  possessed  by  demons. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  a young  woman  of 
strong  frame  visited  a friend  in  one  of  the  Ber- 
lin hospitals.  On  entering  a ward  she  fell  down 
in  strong  convulsion.  Six  female  patients  who 
saw  her  became  at  once  convulsed  in  the  same 
way;  and,  by  degrees,  eight  others  passed  into  the 
same  condition  for  four  months ; during  which 
time  two  of  the  nurses  followed  their  example. 
They  were  all  between  sixteen  and  twenty-five 
years  old. 

Other  madnesses  of  this  kind  will  occur  to 
the  minds  of  many  readers.  They  are  contem- 
porary illustrations,  each  on  a small  scale,  of  a 
kind  of  mental  disorder  w'hich  wras  one  of  the 
most  universal  of  the  sorrow  s of  the  middle  ages. 
Men  were  liable  in  masses  to  delusions  so  ab- 
surd, and  so  sincere,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
clude from  a fair  study  of  the  social  life  of  our 
forefathers  a constant  reference  to  such  unsound 
conditions  of  their  minds. 


WHAT  DO  YOUNG  MEN  MARRY? 

A VERY  important  question  this,  and  well 
deserving  of  profound  attention  and  a seri- 
ous answer.  Truly,  marriage  is  itself  so  serious 
a matter,  that  it  is  a pity  any  one  should  for  a 
moment  attempt  to  view  it  as  ought  else.  And, 
indeed,  none  but  the  most  confirmed  kind  of 
bachelors  — who  know  not  “what  marriage 
means  ” — can  ever  do  so. 

Joke  about  rheumatism  if  you  will ; jest  on 
toothaches  as  you  list;  mako  merry  upon  the 
subject  of  Chancery  proceedings ; be  facetious 
about  your  income-tax ; but  eschew  levity  when 
writing,  speaking,  thinking  about  matrimony. 

Of  all  serious  subjects  place  this  at  the  head. 

But  if  to  marry  be  so  serious  a business,  the 
question,  What  do  young  men  marry  ? can  not 
be  an  unimportant  one.  Now,  methinks,  some 
of  my  readers — if  I may  be  allowed  to  credit 
myself  with  readers — have  already  answered 
the  inquiry  in  their  own  minds,  or  at  least  have 
concluded  it  to  be  one  mightily  easily  answer- 
ed. Not  so  fast,  fair  Sir  or  Madam.  No,  not 
“wives,”  certainly;  for  while  a man  may  not 
many  his  grandmother,  paternal  or  maternal, 
nor  yet  some  others  of  his  relatives,  he  can  not 
many  his  wife,  for  being  his  wife,  they  are  al- 
ready wedded,  neither  can  he  legally  marry  his 
neighbor’s  wife.  And  have  but  a little  patience, 
kind  reader,  and  you  may  find  that  you  are  just 
as  completely  at  a nonplus  to  answrer  the  ques- 
tion, in  some  cases,  os  we  are  ourselves ; and, 
we  assure  you,  cases  have  come  within  the 
range  of  our  observation,  in  which  we  were 
fairly  puzzled  to  say,  or  to  see,  what  a young 
man  married— or  what  for. 
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Take  notice,  we  confine  the  question  to  young 
men.  We  might  indeed  include  elderly  men ; 
bat  we  purposely  exclude  what  are  known  as 
middle-aged  men.  We  give  them  credit  for 
usually  forming  judicious  matrimonial  connec- 
tions, and  for  being  able  and  ready  to  give  a 
reason  for  their  selection  of  a life  partner. 

Once  more.  What  do  young  men  marry? 
We  reply — any  thing,  eveiy  thing,  the  most  ex- 
traordinary things  conceivable : e.g.  my  cousin, 
Fred  Courtenay,  a young  man  of  small  fortune, 
practicing  a good  profession,  a rising  young  man, 
went  to  a gipsying  party — and  married  a gipsy  ? 
Oh  no,  madam ; pray,  hear  me  out — a pic-nic, 
“just  a few  friends,  you  know,”  that  sort  of 
thing.  There  he  met  Fanny  Harley,  who  was 
on  a visit  to  her  aunt.  Fanny  wore  curls,  which, 
on  this  occasion,  combs  and  bandoline  were  in- 
effective to  confine.  Especially  one  ringlet,  in 
spite  of  her  thousand  coquettish  attempts  to  se- 
cure the  stray  lock,  would  wave  in  the  light 
breeze,  and  dance  with  each  zephyr  that  fanned 
her  cheek.  *Twas  charming;  so  graceful,  so, 
so — Fred  glanced  at  this  curl  again  and  again, 
admired  it , thought  of  if,  after  he  had  parted 
with  her  for  the  night,  dreamt  of  it,  called  in  the 
morning  to  see  it,  courted  it.  But  it  was  not  to 
be  too  easily  carried  off.  Fred  found  to  his  deep 
concern  that  he  had  a rival.  When  he  went  to 
pay  his  wonted  visit,  there  ho  was,  seated,  chat- 
ting away  gayly.  And  his  co-competitor  for  this 
prize  was  one  of  those  careless,  easy,  good-na- 
tured fellows,  who  are  the  most  disagreeable 
and  intolerable  of  all  rivals,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  never  disconcerted  at  the  appearance  of  an- 
other candidate  in  the  field,  and  never  risk  their 
position  in  the  lady’s  esteem,  or  affection,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  becoming  melancholy  and  moody 
at  the  presence  of  a rival.  Nay,  Fred’s  tormen- 
tor actually  made  friendly  overtures  to  him,  and 
insisted  on  making  him  his  confidant.  Fred  did 
his  best  to  retain  his  equanimity  under  the  in- 
fliction, but,  like  all  true  lovers  must  have  done, 
he  succeeded  but  ilL  He  endured  all  his  ri- 
val’s cold-blooded  commendation  of  Fanny  with 
praiseworthy,  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
extraordinary  patience,  until  one  day  the  lo- 
quacious youth,  after  expatiating  on  the  beauty 
of  his  mistress’s  eyebrows,  eyes,  nose,  lips,  and 
Other  features,  which  Fred  listened  to  with  an 
indifferent  affectation  of  ease,  unfortunately  in- 
troduced the  particular  curl  which  was  the  ob- 
ject of  Fred’s  semi-adoration.  This  was  too 
much.  He  could  have  borne  any  thing  short 
of  this.  This  maddened  him.  He  felt  the  bit- 
ter pangs  of  jealousy.  He  retired  from  the  field. 
He  armed  himself  with  heroic  pride.  He  forti- 
fied himself  with  noble  resolutions.  “ What !” 
•aid  he,  “ shall  I succumb  to  a daughter  of  Eve 
— to  a smiling  face — to  a — to  a glossy  curl? 
Shall  I yield  even  to  a curl  ? He  walked  forth 
fin  his  newly-regained  freedom — elate,  triumph- 
ant. But,  somehow  or  other,  these  unworthy 
trammels,  as  he  called  them,  were  not  to  be  so 
easily  broken  from.  He  had  over-estimated  his 
power.  In  vain  did  he  determine  to  banish  the 
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recollection  of  the  past.  Go  where  he  would, 
the  curl  accompanied  him.  It  waved  in  every 
tendril ; it  visited  him  in  his  dreams  by  night, 
and  in  his  thick-coming  fancies  by  day ; it  was 
ever  present ; it  haunted  him  in  solitude,  and 
he  could  not  forget  it  in  company.  His  resolu- 
tion failed  him ; he  returned  to  the  pursuit  with 
redoubled  ardor ; the  fair  one — moved  by  such 
evident  fondness — relented;  again  he  was  re- 
ceived into  favor;  again  he  courted  his  curij 
fairly  made  love  to  it.  Shame  fall  on  me,  to  be 
so  reluctant  to  write  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  what  is  nothing  but  the  truth — he  married 
it!  Fortunately  for  him,  it  was  attached  to  a 
nice,  sensible,  affectionate  girl,  and  things  did 
not  turn  out  so  badly  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  such  a beginning.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains— he  married  a curb  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  did  Mr.  F.  Courtenay  wed  a ringlet. 

He  was  enamored  of  it;  and  I verily  believe 
would  have  worn  his  hair  long,  gone  about  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  sighed,  hummed  sen- 
timental tunes,  refused  his  due  sustenance,  and, 
in  short,  have  manifested  the  customary  symp- 
toms of  unrequited  affection,  had  this  cnrl  pass- 
ed into  the  possession  of  some  happier  bride- 
groom, just  as  regularly  and  orderly  as  though 
he  had  lost  some  fervently-loved,  worthy  young 
woman. 

Singular  case!  say  you.  Nay,  that  is  just 
the  point  at  issue.  I say  it  was  the  common- 
est, every-dayest  thing  imaginable.  Take  an- 
other instance. 

You  remember  Tom.  No — oh,  yes,  you  must 
remember  Tom.  Well,  he  married  an  ankle. 

A fact,  upon  my  word.  A foot  and  ankle — the 
latter  principally.  He  saw  it,  followed  it  about 
— danced  with  it ; and,  in  fine,  was  so  pleased 
with  it,  that  nothing  would  serve  but  he  must 
make  it  his  own.  He  could  see  nothing  else ; 
he  wanted  nothing  else ; he  cared  for  nothing 
else;  he  thought  not  of  aught  else.  It  served 
him  for  head  and  heart,  for  waist  and  shoulders, 
for  eyes,  and  nose,  and  mouth,  for  soul  and  body. 

He  wrote  a proper  allowable  lover’s  sonnet,  which 
would  pass  muster  in  any  collection  of  amatory 
effusions — on  it  and  to  it,  commencing  “Oh 
ankle.”  He  cautiously  approached  it,  made 
himself  agreeable  to  it^  wooed  it,  won  it,  and 
bore  it  off  in  triumph  to  his  home — if  home  it 
could  be  called,  for  poor  Tom  was  woefully  dis- 
appointed. He  had  concluded  that  every  thing 
must  be  comprised  in,  or,  at  least,  conjoined 
with  such  an  ankle.  Alas!  he  was  deceived! 

There  was  nothing  but  ankle — no  warm  heart, 
no  sympathy,  no  intelligence.  He  has  no  wife. 

He  has  what  he  married,  and  that  was  an  ankle. 

He  haB  a grate,  and  a good  fire  in  it ; a fender, 
poker,  tongs,  shovel,  a hearth-rug,  and  a loung- 
ing-chair ; -but  he  has  no  fireside.  He  has  no 
real,  no  complete  home.  He  has  no  helpmate. 

And  yet  he  is  not  a widower:  he  has  a house 
of  his  own,  and  an  ankle  and  family. 

In  like  manner  we  have  known  a young  man 
many  an  eye.  Charles  Wilson  was  smitten  by 
a hand;  and  the  lady  to  whom  it  belonged 
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kindly  and  liberally  gaye  it  to  him.  It  was  all 
she  had  to  give  him,  for  heart  she  had  none. 

One  young  friend  of  ours  married  a nose,  an- 
other a lip,  and  a third  allied  himself  to  an  eye- 
brow. The  nose  made  a veiy  good  wife,  but 
this  was  purely  accidental. 

What  George  Bateson  married,  we  may,  per- 
haps, be  excused  for  not  being  able  to  make  out, 
since  George  does  not  seem  to  know  himself  ex- 
actly Questioned  very  closely  on  the  subject, 
George  will  say — “ Eh ! Well,  you  know,  there 
was  a something  about  Jane  that — eh ! you  see 
we  can’t  very  well  tell  what  it  was — a sort  of 
indescribable  kind  of,  eh! — you  know  what  I 
mean — ?”  Curiously  enough,  whatever  this 
was  which  George  wedded,  it  made  him,  on  the 
whole,  a fair  enough  sort  of  wife. 

Some  young  men  marry  dimples,  some  ears ; 
one  I know  married  a beauty-spot  made  of 
court-plaster,  while  a second  cousin  of  my  wife’s 
married  an  expression — I believe  an  amiable 
expression. 

It  is  difficult,  in  the  absence  of  any  accurate 
statistics  on  the  subject,  to  say,  decidedly,  which 
feature  is  most  frequently  sought  in  marriage. 
The  contest,  however,  certainly  lies  between  the 
eyes  and  the  hair.  The  mouth  too,  is  occasion- 
ally married ; the  chin  not  so  often. 

Poor  partners  these,  you  will  own ; but  what 
will  you  say  to  Will  Carson,  who  actually  mar- 
ried a blue  ribbon — neither  more  nor  less  ? It 
was  employed  to  bind  up  some  bonny  brown 
hair.  Will  liked  it,  and,  scorning  all  those  an- 
tiquated saws  which  tell  us  that  “Like  blood, 
like  good,  and  like  ages,  make  the  happiest 
marriages,”  and  the  counsel  of  a friend  who 
advised  him  to  seek  a more  suitable  match, 
he  clung  honorably  and  firmly  to  the  humble 
object  of  his  affection,  and  married  his  bunch 
of  blue  ribbons. 

Only  the  other  day,  a very  sensible  young  fel- 
low of  my  acquaintance  fell  over  head  and  ears 
in  love  with  a braid — braid,  I believe,  young 
ladies  style  that  mass  of  hair  that,  descending 
from  the  forehead,  forms  a sort  of  mouse’s  nest 
over  the  ear.  He  was  so  far  gone  in  his  infatu- 
ation, that  he  became  engaged  to  this  braid,  but 
the  Eugdnie  mode  of  hair-dressing  coming  in 
just  then,  the  charm  was  dissolved,  and  the 
match  was  happily  broken  off,  and  there  is  no 
present  appearance  of  its  being  renewed. 

What  do  young  men  marry  ? Why,  they  mar- 
ry all  these  and  many  other  bits  and  scraps  of 
a wife,  instead  of  the  true  thing.  Some,  more 
sagacious  than  the  ordinary  run,  are  not  con- 
tent with  an  eye  or  a lip,  but  marry  a set  of 
teeth,  a head  of  hair,  and  a neat  foot  and  ankle, 
all  at  once.  Some  many  a fortune,  and  as  Pro- 
vidence sends  a female  with  it,  they  wed  her  too. 
Some  marry  a silk  dress,  and  others  a pretty 
bonnet,  and  yet  others  a pair  of  gloves.  One 
youth  was  so  fond  of  cards,  that  meeting  with  a 
girl  whose  mother  was  a good  hand  at  whist*  he 
married  the  lass,  and  so  may  be  said  to  have 
married  his  mother-in-law. 

So  young  men  many,  and  so  they  settle ; and 
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such  as  the  marriage  is,  such  is  the  after-life ; 
and  then,  after  wedding  such  features,  or  pos- 
sessions, or  attributes,  or  what  not  of  females, 
they  are  surprised  to  find  that,  though  married, 
they  have  no  wives.  He  that  would  have  a wife 
must  marry  a woman . If  he  can  meet  with  one 
of  equal  social  position,  like  education,  similar 
disposition,  kindred  sympathies,  and  habits  con- 
genial to  his  own,  let  him  marry,  But  let  him 
beware  of  wedding  an  instep,  of  marrying  a bust, 
however  fair,  or  a neck,  however  swanlike,  or 
a voice,  however  melodious. 

Young  ladies  do  also  make  some  queer 
matches,  and  unite  themselves  to  whiskers  and 
imperials,  to  waistcoats  and  breastpins;  but  it 
is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details ; and,  be- 
sides, much  may  be  said  in  extenuation  of  their 
folly,  and  this  much  at  least,  that,  commonly, 
they  do  not,  as  young  men  do,  go  forth,  court- 
ing and  to  court,  but  rather  wait  to  be  sought 
for;  nml  having,  generally,  so  much  narrower  a 
circle  to  choose  from  than  the  sterner  sex,  they 
may  be  the  more  readily  excused  when  perhaps 
their  best  choice  does  not  nearly  equal  their 
best  imaginings.  But  fare  they  well.  And  fare 
thee  well,  courteous  reader  I 


ADAM  BENNETTS  HEIRS. 

PEACEFUL  and  beautiful  beyond  description 
was  the  face  of  Adam  Bennett,  as  he  lay 
dead  in  his  old  house.  There  was  none  of  the 
agony  of  death  left  on  the  countenance ; there 
was,  indeed,  none  of  the  agony  of  life  there,  for 
his  life  had  much  of  pain,  sorrow,  and  anguish, 
and  it  would  not  have  been  strange,  now  that 
all  his  years  were  added  up,  and  the  sum  of  them 
lay  there  in  the  coffin,  had  there  been  more  ap- 
pearance of  the  sorrow  of  the  past  than  of  the 
joy  into  which  they  hoped  he  had  entered.  But 
it  was  not  so,  for  the  light,  as  if  of  the  better 
country  of  glorious  lights,  was  on  his  forehead, 
and  the  outline  of  his  marked  and  strikingly 
beautiful  features  shone,  gleamed,  fairly  radi- 
ated that  splendor  which  we  have  sometimes 
read  of  as  indicating  the  complete  blessedness 
of  the  righteous  dead. 

Adam  Bennett  had  been  a good  man.  It  were 
perhaps  as  well  to  add  that  he  had  been  a great 
man.  For  greatness  is  relative,  and,  measured 
by  ordinaiy  standards,  it  is  possible  that  lie  might 
have  been  esteemed  an  ordinaiy  person  or  even 
less ; but  measured  by  a soul  measure,  the  meas- 
ure of  the  stature  of  a noble  man,  living  for  his 
fellow-men,  loving  and  laboring  for  them,  hon- 
ored and  beloved  by  them,  Adam  Bennett  stood 
head  and  shoulders  above  every  one  in  the 
country  around. 

His  house  was  an  old  straggling  farm-house, 
built  at  different  periods,  and  in  different  styles, 
overgrown  with  a dark  mass  of  trees,  under- 
neath which  the  grass  grew  long,  and  rank,  and 
slender,  where  you  could  see  the  grass,  for  the 
ground  wras  mostly  covered  with  a tangled  mass 
of  roses  and  vines  of  various  sorts,  which  grew 
much  to  wood  in  the  shade,  but  which  blossom- 
ed luxuriantly  in  the  spring. 
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It  was  Jate  spring  when  the  old  man  died. 
All  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  were  just 
finishing  their  spring  work,  and  the  brief  space 
of  comparative  leisure  which  precedes  harvest 
was  approaching,  and  to  the  old  farmer  came  a 
period  of  leisure  that  was  not  altogether  welcome 
at  the  first,  but  which,  when  he  knew  that  it  was 
the  rest  he  was  required  to  take,  preparatory  to 
the  great  journey,  seemed  to  him  a space  of 
calm  and  blessedness  such  as  he  had  never  be- 
fore known,  such  as  he  had  not  dreamed  that  this 
world  could  offer.  It  would  have  been  a time  of 
perfect  and  triumphant  joy  to  the  good  man,  sur- 
veying the  life  in  which  he  had  struggled  much, 
suffered  much,  and  accomplished  much,  and  look- 
ing into  the  life  where  he  was  confident  his  reward 
was  awaiting  him,  but  for  one  consideration  which 
saddened  and  disturbed  him.  It  was  this : 

In  his  youth  he  had  loved  and  married,  and 
lost  and  buried  a young,  gentle,  and  lovely  wife, 
whose  memory  never  failed  to  bless  the  twilight 
of  every  day  from  her  burial,  until  the  last  twi- 
light, the  dimness  of  the  eyes,  and  the  fading  of 
the  earth-light  which  preceded  his  death.  She 
left  him  one  child,  a son ; like  his  mother  in  his 
childhood,  more  like  her  in  his  boyhood,  and 
dearer  than  words  can  express  to  the  heart  of 
the  strong  man  on  whose  breast  he  lay  for  many 
years. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  children  of  good 
men  turn  out  oftenest  to  be  themselves  unwor- 
thy. It  is  not  so ; but  the  few  instances  of  this 
kind  are  so  striking,  and  cause  so  much  observ- 
ation and  pity,  and  remark,  that  men  have  got- 
ten to  speaking  of  them  as  illustrations  of  the 
rale  instead  of  the  exceptions. 

As  he  grew  older,  the  boy  George  grew  to  be 
disobedient,  thoughtless,  and  reckless.  Even  in 
the  early  years  of  school  life  he  was  the  leader 
of  the  worst  boys  in  the  village;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  his  fathers  heart  was  wrung  with  pain 
at  reports  of  his  juvenile  iniquities.  But  when 
he  was  twenty  years  old  he  disappeared  from 
home,  nor  could  all  the  exertions  of  his  father 
and  of  the  entire  community  prevail  to  ascertain 
his  whereabouts ; and  the  old  man,  prematurely 
old  though  in  the  prime  of  life,  mourned  for  his 
lost  boy  in  unutterable  grief. 

Years  passed,  and  the  wanderer  came  not. 
The  old  farm-house  grew  older ; the  trees  grew 
over  it ; the  roses  ran  riot,  and  grew  into  wild 
masses  of  uncultivated  beauty ; the  moss  gather- 
ed on  the  rocks  about  the  spring ; the  robins,  that 
had  built  for  years  in  the  old  apple-tree,  ceased 
to  return,  having  doubtless  died  in  another  land ; 
and  the  old  man  went  about  his  labor,  hither 
and  thither  over  his  farm,  with  slow,  feeble  steps, 
wondering  whether  his  boy  were  living  or  dead, 
homeless  or  happy,  outcast  or  clothed  and  loved ; 
and  so  the  time  approached — steadily,  calmly, 
peacefully — when  he  must  depart,  and  leave  a 
world — a broad,  boundless  world — with  the  wan- 
derer still  in  it,  without  a father,  without  a moth- 
er ; he  trembled  when  he  added,  without  a God. 

He  had  been  ill  a week — nearly  two  weeks — 
and  ap  .evening  of  .unusual  quiet  and  lustrous 
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beauty  of  moon  and  stars  was  coming  down  on 
the  country  side.  He  lay  in  his  own  large  room, 
with  the  doors  and  windows  open,  and  as  he  lay 
he  could  look  out  and  down  toward  the  church 
and  church-yard,  where  lay  the  wife  of  his  bo- 
som, who  had  now  slept  for  more  than  thirty 
years  in  the  village  burial-ground.  And  as  he 
looked,  the  thought  of  meeting  her  again  took 
possession  of  his  whole  soul ; and  he  grew  not 
only  calm,  but  happy  and  exultant,  and  broke 
out  into  a song  of  rejoicing,  the  words  of  which 
had  been  favorite  words  with  her,  the  dead  wife. 

And  while  he  sang,  there  came  down  the  road 
two  persons,  a man  leading  by  the  hand  a child ; 
the  man  walking  feebly  and  with  pain,  the  child 
occasionally  lifting  her  eyes  to  his  face,  and  ap- 
parently encouraging  him.  The  old  man  did  not 
cease  to  sing,  and  as  the  strangers  approached 
the  house,  his  voice,  clear  and  distinct,  floated 
on  the  night  air,  and  seemed,  broken  though  it 
was,  to  be  musical,  and  soft  as  the  moonlight. 

The  two,  who  were  drawing  near,  suddenly 
paused  as  they  heard  that  voice,  and  the  words 
fell  on  their  ears  with  surprising  distinctness : 

“ Through  sorrow’s  night,  and  danger's  path, 

Amid  the  thickening  gloom. 

We  soldiers  of  an  injured  King 
Are  marching  to  the  tomb." 

The  child  felt  the  hand  which  held  her  own 
suddenly  tighten.  She  looked  up,  and  saw  that 
the  face  of  her  companion  was  pale — ashy — in 
the  moonshine,  and  she  stopped  suddenly,  and 
said,  u You  are  ill,  father  T 

“ Whose  voice  was  that  ?”  asked  the  sick  old 
man  in  his  room.  For  the  child's  voice  had 
penetrated  the  thicket  which  surrounded  the 
house. 

No  one  cotald  reply,  for  no  one  had  seen  the 
approach  of  the  strangers.  The  man  did  not 
notice  the  child’s  voice  or  question,  but  stand- 
ing for  a moment  silent,  gazed  into  the  mass  of 
trees  and  flowers  which  skirted  the  roadside  and 
shut  in  the  view  of  the  old  house,  and  then  stag- 
gering a few  steps  further  on,  grasped  feebly  at 
the  bars  of  the  gate,  and  failing  to  take  hold  of 
them,  fell  heavily  on  the  ground. 

A child’s  shrill  cry  of  distress  startled  the  in- 
habitants of  the  old  house,  and  rnshing  out  into 
the  road  they  found  a man  lying  in  the  dust,  and 
a child  of  ten  or  twelve  years  with  her  arms 
around  him,  weeping  bitterly,  and  exerting  all 
her  strength  to  lift  him,  while  she  alternately 
sobbed  and  called  him  father,  and  begged  him 
to  rise. 

They  brought  him  in  and  laid  him  on  the 
porch,  in  the  doorway,  and  he  breathed  for  a 
little  time  heavily,  and  moaned  once ; while  the 
child  constantly  wept,  and  begged  him  to  wake 
— to  speak  to  her. 

The  old  man  grew  violently  excited  as  the 
sounds  of  the  child’s  voice  came  in  to  his  room, 
and  at  length  bade  them  lift  him  to  the  door. 

He  stood  there,  with  his  white  locks  stream- 
ing about  his  face,  on  which  the  moonlight  trem- 
bled and  glanced  through  the  trees;  and  the 

white  sheet  wrapped  around  his  form  gave  him 
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• a wierd,  unearthly  aspect.  He  looked  down  at 
the  figure  of  the  man,  and  the  upturned  face  of 
the  child,  who  was  awed  into  silence  by  this 
strange  apparition,  and  at  this  moment  the 
stranger  opened  his  eyes. 

There  was  a visible  shudder  passing  through 
his  body,  and  his  gaze  for  one  instant  dung 
wildly  to  the  eyes  of  the  old  man — that  thrilling, 
piercing,  agonizing  gaze — and  then  he  said,  in 
a broken  voice,  full  of  anguish,  penitence,  and 
woe,  “Father — father — my  child — Annie — for- 
give— my  father!”  and  he  straightened  his  tall 
form  suddenly,  and  compressed  his  limbs  rigidly, 
and  his  arms  fell,  one  on  each  side,  and  his 
hands  were  clinched  and  then  relaxed,  and  a 
swift  tremor  passed  through  his  frame,  and  re- 
mained about  his  lips  after  all  else  was  hushed, 
and  the  son  lay  dead  in  the  old  doorway,  with 
his  face  turned  up  to  the  stars  that  had  shone 
on  him  in  the  long  gone  years,  a child  playing 
before  his  father  on  the  same  old  door-stone. 

And  now  Adam  Bennett  was  ready  to  be  gone. 
The  instant  that  he  saw  his  dead  son,  and  knew 
that  the  world  no  longer  contained  him  a wan- 
derer over  its  inhospitable  surface,  he  was  ready 
to  depart,  and  anxious  to  be  away.  This  was 
the  first  impulsive  thought ; but  before  the  dead 
son  was  buried  by  his  mother,  the  old  man,  ly- 
ing on  his  bed,  had  learned  to  love  Annie  Ben- 
nett, his  grandchild,  and  to  grow  anxious  for  life 
that  he  might  devote  it  to  her.  During  the  few 
weeks  that  he  lived  after  that  night  of  sorrow, 
his  whole  heart  grew  to  the  child ; and  although 
he  was  now  content  to  depart,  and  his  desire  was 
toward  the  other  and  better  countiy,  he  still  had 
much  fear  and  much  anxiety  about  the  child, 
and  he  sought  advice  from  his  pastor  and  friend, 
the  old  clergyman,  and  made  every  preparation 
that  was  possible  for  her  benefit,  thus  to  be  left 
alone  in  the  w'orld. 


The  old  farmer  was  wealthy  for  a farmer,  and 
his  broad  lands  were  located  where  a few  years 
promised  to  make  them  of  double  or  treble  value, 
from  the  steady  approach  of  the  growing  city. 
He  had  made  a will,  giving  his  property  to  a 
brother,  with  whom  he  had  not  been  on  good 
terms  in  early  years,  or  rather,  it  should  be  said, 
who  had  not  been  on  good  terms  with  him ; for 
Adam  was  too  gentle  to  retain  a thought  of  an- 
ger, and  had  even  desired  thus  in  dying  to  leave 
his  still  estranged  brother  the  evidence  of  his 
love.  But  now  he  changed  his  will,  and  gave 
his  entire  property  to  Annie,  his  grandchild,  and 
made  the  clergyman  her  guardian,  who,  w ith  the 
old  judge,  his  neighbor,  were  to  be  executors  of 
his  will.  And  when  all  was  arranged,  his  will 
was  executed,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  same 
witnesses  he  destroyed  the  old  will. 

And  having  arranged  all  this,  the  old  man 
went  quietly  to  his  rest.  There  was  no  one  with 
him  but  Annie  and  the  old  servants  when  he 
died.  He  called  her  up  in  the  night-time  from 
her  light  slumber,  which  she  always  took  in  his 
room ; and  when  she  crept  up  to  his  bed,  and 
saw  the  pallor  of  his  countenance — reminding 
her  of  that  which  preceded  her  father’s  death — 
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she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  pressed 
her  cheek  close  to  his ; and  with  thatftight  clasp 
close  around  him,  the  old  man  slept,  dreaming 
of  the  clasping  arms  of  his  beloved  wife,  and 
woke  in  her  embrace. 

Seven  years  passed  swiftly  over  Annie  Ben- 
nett in  the  parsonage,  and  she  had  grown  into 
rare  and  perfect  beauty.  The  good  pastor  was 
well  worthy  the  charge  he  had  undertaken,  and 
he  had  well  performed  his  duty.  She  was  as 
gentle  as  beautiful,  and  the  whole  countiy  was 
full  of  her  praises. 

Wealth  and  beauty  united  are  seldom  likely 
to  fail  in  winning  admiration ; but  the  throng 
of  suitors  who  surrounded  her,  after  the  pastor 
permitted  her  to  receive  guests  in  his  house,  met 
poor  encouragement  from  her  universal  kindness 
and  gentleness.  No  one  could  feel  himself  in 
any  way  distinguished  above  his  fellows,  and 
none  dared  say  he  had  more  of  her  smiles  than 
another. 

Judge  Morton,  the  other  executor  of  the  will 
of  Adam  Bennett,  had  a son,  who  was  sent  to 
college  at  just  about  the  period  of  the  old  man’s 
death,  and  although  he  was  at  home  occasion- 
ally during  his  four  years  at  Princeton,  he  never 
saw  Annie  Bennett.  Immediately  after  grad- 
uating he  whs  sent  to  travel  in  Europe,  and  be- 
coming enamored  of  life  in  one  of  the  German 
universities,  he  had  remained  there  for  several 
winters ; and  great  w ere  the  wonders  expressed 
in  the  village  at  his  quiet  and  comical  letters  de- 
scribing the  raw  beef-steaks,  and  as  raw  brandy, 
which,  if  he  w ere  serious,  formed  the  main  sup- 
port of  life  in  Heidelberg. 

The  brother  of  Adam  Bennett  also  had  a 6on, 
whom  he  had  educated  with  the  utmost  care  and 
expense,  and  who  was  now  a student  at  law  in 
the  neighboring  city,  and  one  of  the  most  de- 
voted suitors  for  Annie’s  favor.  For  some  rea- 
son which  she  would  not  explain,  perhaps  could 
not,  she  had  a great  dislike,  amounting  even  to 
aversion,  for  her  cousin  John.  It  was  not  his 
personal  appearance,  for  he  was  remarkably 
elegant  and  manly  in  form  and  feature.  But 
there  was  doubtless  an  intuitive  knowledge  of 
his  real  character,  an  involuntary  dislike  to  the 
bad  heart  which  he  concealed  under  a smiling 
and  affable  manner. 

A pleasant  party  was  gotten  up  one  sum- 
mer morning  for  a pic-nic  on  the  mountain, 
and  the  day  passed  off  .with  the  accustomed 
amount  of  merriment  and  gayety.  Toward 
evening  a muttering  of  distant  thunder  warned 
them  homeward,  and  there  was  a swift  gather- 
ing to  the  carriages  and  horses,  and  the  entire 
party  hastened  away  as  rapidly  as  they  could 
procure  seats  in  the  conveyances.  Annie  Ben- 
nett was  on  horseback,  and,  accepting  a prof- 
fered hand,  she  sprang  into  the  saddle  and 
hastened  down  the  road  at  a long  gallop,  not 
waiting  for  the  gentlemen  to  mount,  who  were 
her  guardians  for  the  time,  but  leaving  them  to 
follow  as  they  might. 

She  reached  a place  where  the  road  for  a 
mile  or  more  ran  along  the  creek,  flowing  swift 
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and  deep  under  high  banks,  and  was  still  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  John  Bennett,  who  led 
the  young  men  that  were  following  her  on  their 
horses,  when  a sudden,  blinding  dash  of  light- 
ning startled  her  horse  into  fury,  and  at  a sec- 
ond flash,  no  less  vivid,  he  sprang  over  the  bank 
into  the  rushing  stream. 

A ciy  of  horror  broke  from  the  crowd  of  pur- 
suers who  came  up  on  the  instant ; but  no  one 
of  them  ventured  into  the  flood  to  save  the  girl, 
whose  horse  was  seen  breasting  the  current 
while  she  was  nowhere  visible. 


While  the  stupefied  men  were  gazing  at  one 
another  and  into  the  stream,  they  suddenly  per- 
ceived a man  urging  a splendid  horse  at  a fu- 
rious pace  down  the  road  which  ran  along  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  creek.  When  he  reached  a 
point  nearly  opposite  to  them  he  rode  down  the 
bank,  and  plunged  into  the  water.  All  this  had 
passed  in  a moment,  and  the  next  instant  they 
saw  the  stranger  quit  his  horse,  and  strike  out 
boldly  for  a point  in  the  stream  where  a mass 
of  clothing  indicated  that  he  would  find  the  ob- 
ject of  his  search;  and  in  a few  minutes  he 
stood  on  the  bank,  bearing  the  senseless  form  of 
the  most  beautiful  girl  his  eyes  had  ever  seen. 
Besigning  her  to  the  care  of  her  acquaintances, 
and  without  uttering  an  audible  word,  he  caught 
his  horse — which  had  crossed  the  river  with  him 
— sprang  on  him,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a few 
moments,  riding  furiously  down  the  road.  Those 
who  saw  him,  soaked,  muddy,  and  hatless — his 
long  hair  over  his  eyes  and  matted  on  his  face 
— would  hardly  recognize  him  again  if  they  met 
him  in  decent  dress. 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  family  of 
Judge  Morton  when  William,  who  had  arrived  at 
home  only  the  day  previous,  returned  from  his 
afternoon  ride  in  such  condition,  and  greater 
still  when  he  imposed  strict  secrecy  on  all  con- 
cerning his  adventure.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
ascertain  who  was  the  lady  he  had  rescued,  for 
the  whole  village  and  country  rang  with  the 
story  of  the  unknown  rescuer,  and  nothing  com- 
plimentary to  John  Bennett  or  his  companions 
was  added  to  the  account.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  frankly  stated,  much  to  their  discredit,  that 
Annie  Bennett  would  have  drowned  but  for  the 
boldness  of  the  stranger,  who  was  described  as 
a common-looking,  gaunt,  ill-visaged  fellow, 
whose  sudden  appearance  and  departure  were 
not  to  his  credit. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  this 
story  to  describe  the  growth  of  love  between 
William  Morton  and  Annie  Bennett.  He  was 
such  a man  as  she  had  never  before  seen — for 
above  the  herd  by  whom  she  was  surrounded — 
accomplished,  learned,  dignified,  while  he  was 
at  the  same  time  the  soul  of  kindness  and 
gentleness. 

The  instant  that  this  love  became  apparent* 
to  strangers,  John  Bennett,  convinced  that  his 
own  prospects  of  success  with  his  cousin  were 
gone,  began  to  consider  the  possibility  of  laying 
siege  to  her  fortune  in  some  other  way. 

44  Who  was  her  mother  ?”  had  been  a question 
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very  often  put  to  Annie  Bennett  by  others,  still 
more  frequently  by  herself,  but  hitherto  unan- 
swered. She  had,  it  is  true,  dim  recollections, 
indistinct  memories  of  a distant  countiy,  of 
strange  scenes,  of  a childhood  which  had  for  its 
companion  and  guide  a beautiful  and  beloved 
nurse,  whom  in  her  uncertain  visions  of  the 
past  she  called  44  mother.”  She  had  dreams 
that  were  more  clear  and  vivid.  But  dreams, 
visions,  and  memories,  alike  failed  to  locate  the 
place  where  her  childhood  was  passed,  or  to 
name  or  describe  her  mother. 

John  Bennett  made  a discovery.  It  was  his 
forte.  He  was  of  no  value  as  a law  clerk  or 
student,  but  he  was  given  to  finding  flaws  in 
titles  which  he  could  make  pecuniarily  valuable 
by  buying  up  claims  of  which  owners  did  not 
know  the  value. 

He  found  a flaw  in  the  execution  of  Adam 
Bennett’s  will.  Slight  indeed  as  it  appeared  at 
first,  but  fatal  to  the  probate  and  to  the  will  as 
it  proved  to  be  on  examination.  In  fact  the 
will  was  worthless  under  our  statutes,  ^hich 
are  clear  and  remarkably  stem  on  the  subject 
of  last  wills,  and  the  property  must  descend  to 
the  heir-at-law  of  the  old  man,  as  if  no  will 
existed.  This  heir  was,  clearly  enough,  Annie, 
but  where  was  the  evidence  of  her  paternity  ? 

It  consisted  wholly  in  the  scene  at  the  time  of 
her  father's  death,  and  there  was  no  legal  evi- 
dence there  on  which  to  hang  a claim  as  grand- 
child and  heir-at-law. 

Hence  there  was  little  hope  of  resisting  the 
claim  now  set  up  by  the  brother  of  Adam  Ben- 
nett, and  when  at  this  period  I was  introduced 
to  the  parties,  I found  it  impossible  to  afford 
them  any  encouragement,  deeply  as  I became 
interested  in  Miss  Bennett  and  her  cause.  My 
suggestion  of  a settlement  was  met  by  Judge 
Morton  and  his  son  with  a decided  refusal,  they 
asserting  that  the  proofs  of  her  birth  were  of 
ten-fold  more  importance  to  them  than  her^ 
properly. 

The  prospect  was  as  dark  for  a defense  as  is 
often  known  in  a lawyer’s  office,  and  when,  after 
exhausting  our  ingenuity  for  delap,  we  were  at 
length  driven  to  trial  and  defeat,  we  had  a,  bill 
of  exceptions  long  enough  to  occupy  appellate 
courts  for  a short  life-time,  while  we  did  not 
slacken  our  exertions  to  trace  the  footsteps  of 
the  wandering  son  of  Adam  Bennett  In  this 
search  no  labor  nor  expense  was  spared,  and 
ultimate  success  rewarded  us  fully. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  follow  the  steps  of 
the  truant  boy,  especially  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years.  But  we  found  him  at  the  very 
start  shipped  on  a vessel  which  traded  regularly 
with  Germany  for  a long  period,  and  we  found 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  he  left  the 
ship  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

The  ship-owner  in  whose  employ  he  sailed 
was  in  many  respects  a singular  man,  and  one 
of  his  peculiarities  consisted  in  a devotion  to 
statistics,  which  led  him  to  keep  a record  of 
every  passenger,  deck  or  cabin,  that  had  ever 
crossed  the  ocean  in  one  of  his  vessels.  It  was 
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Jjj  means  of  xhlb  tyiymd  that  vre  learned  that  the  i was  changed  and  magnilkid  from  lip  to  lip,  #o 
irHiw-  grown  te  a voting  man,  bad.  recrossed  j that  it<*rosfU  length  made  t/>  imdude  her  mother, 
ih&tea,-  tfw  tubin'  instead  of  before  tbe  j and  wme  half  dozen  ra^rcsi , w iho  maternal 

ma**,  and  iu  a.  period  some  year*  later  than  his  side,  ail  of  whortn  stnnmed  yz^>  fa.  th?  wfeaJfc 
jwdlor  fife,  mi  to  trace  of  bis  marriage  could  and  wear?  old  man  who  accompanied'  me  to  the 
bo  found.  I3ut  tflerlt  ill  '»ur  Trilliigej  to  see  a gmntidanghrcr,  whom  be  fully 

ob-serv**!  that  in  the  same  vessel  which  had  expected  to  clasp  tn  his  amis  and  take  on  lit* 
bremght  liitn  to  America,  there  came  «$  cabin  knee,  as  he  did  the  day  her  mother  died..  The 
pa^engerfe,  o German  g^auleman  and  his  rico  old  into  wom  not.  prej^tVHi  for  the  vision  of 
dHOgbim.  This  eierk  revolved  in  hi*  own  mind . (beawty ^ which  broke  oft  his  sight  wherr  we 
the  probable  res n Jr?  of  n long  passage  on  ship-  reached  the  o hi  peonage.  It  'was  to  him  a 
fcetek^  and,  with  : resurxeotiun  from  the  gra*?#.  U was  Meta,  the 

oar  permission*  thougjb/we  Jaughedet  the  feeble  , child  *£  hi*  lovi^ito  one  that  lriy  ym 

foundation  of  bis  ilotiom*  be  pursued  the  plan  .;  'his  breast  tayfinjg^.  t^iTMirigly,  ih  the  long  gcme 
of  search  he  had  kid  ) jeans  in  Fatherland,  He  paused  and  trembled 

Arguing  that  a German  dotgynmn  would  be  • taforo  he  dared  address  her,  todtsH  stood  wait 
most.  likely  to  be  applied  ta,  to? ter  the  rirounj-  ; ing  lus  uppfoach,  and  not  nmiornmnlfag  hi*  «I<Y. 

to  litany  them,  ho-'-oitioned  vtithmit  ♦Jit'-  : lay.  At  length  Ins  uttered  aonw  word*  fa  & 
ficnltr  n list  of  the  Gerrnaa  clergy.,  broken  voice  ami  $ foreign  *ongn<v  tod  reached 

and  'itoroau  Catholic,  nt^tfca  nYto  fa  the  city,  onthis  to  her.  %Shv  sprang-  to to  there,  and 
todthen  bunted  them  dawn,  ss«n  Iry  oito-  As  replied  in  the  same-  laogtu^  arid  the  tM  mm 
wh  kited  to  aid  him,,  iMfo&'gxvti  smaller,  held  her  m his  bean.  The  astonishment  of 
instead  of  being  discouraged  he  was  only  the  the  by-slanders  maybe  iumgmed  at  hearing  her 
more-  s'angttiue  of  his  near  approach  to  the  dis- . convene  in  a hiagtiage-  which  no  oto  had  heard 
coveiT;  aud  at  length  he  hud  but  one  man  re  her  use  before,  and  which  site  herself  was  to-, 
look  for,  and  be  was  confident  that  thin  man  -■  tally  unaware  of  her  ability  to  »|)eak.  But  *he 
roidd  solve  the  tnystei^T«  memories  of  her  childhood  mnvroreriied  with 

Two  years  poised  before  ho  ohtained  intcl-  vividness  iindr;iean)e*s,  and,  with  the  aid  ofTbc* 
ligeate  of  this  |iersoUy  who  was  a <poor  hntttettm  ;.gantle  old  man's  suggestions,  she  recalled  emy 
clergjiuan,  and  who,  H at  length  appeared,  had  thing,  even  to  ibe  death  of  bor  mother,  her  part- 
MnrtiQd  to  Oennaay  and  died  about  ten  years  j ing  kiss,  her  farewell  words, 
previously.  j Tim  story  i«  told.  A pew  triuJ,  -on  tl\e  ground 

Morton,  the  younger,  had  become  much  io-  of  new  tOsitimony,  and  o different  verdict  from 
unested  ra  young  StephensonW  search,  and  luid  the  former,  were  now  almost  a matter  of  euiimi 
imbibed  fiuth  in  it*  success.  We  ridicaled  the  The  old  man  found  himself  rransforrnHd  into  the 
idea  of  wasting  money  c»n  it3  proseection;  hut  grandfather  and  protector  af  u wealthy  heiress, 
hedet^npine*i^oi?Hb»;  and  anthorized  Stephen-  and  no  longer  the  poor  German  teacher,wander- 
; i 1 i • !■■ ^ fbn  tv*  ^c#  t#  (>ermtoy, ^ and  hunt  up  the  dead  ; ing  from  dtifir  to  dwn 

QtMtfjfa  uore-teikr*  and  memoranda.  1 Morion  and  our  client  were  married  within  a 

j icaw  cn'to  the  particulars  of  his  exnimnu-  fetv  weeks  after  the  discovery  of  the  pandfatimr. 
lion.  To  onx  wmizUment  he  warf  perfectly  An  occuiTence  which  rook  place  a few  weeks 
Stocessful  lid  tot  AttJv  awenained  the  date  after  the  marriage,  enhanced  the  biuernes*  df 
and  tif  UVn  marriage^  and  thv  names  of  tlm  eoctrnvewy  b/eriveerxx  the  tw  o br&nchea  fd  the 
the  wimesse^  pneieut,  hut.  he  tweer toned,  the- 1 faintly ; Morton  had  on  that  morning  communi- 
cant 6f.  the  bride,  tod  the  place  of  her  residence  cated  to  Ids  wife,  for  the  first  rimer  the  fact  that 
hi  Germany,  «tnd  be  fprilnvitli  set  out  to  mek  1 be  was  her  unknown  rescuer,  and  with  many  a 
her  family-  Norm  remained  but  an  niifle*,  who  luvigh  at  the  descriptions  of  his  uncouth  appear- 
to}d  ;him  their  Whtile  hktofy\  His  brotiier  Wa*  aace,  w'hhdlliad  beeu  em  ulated  at  Ihu  time  of 
iv  learned  man , but  nqt  rich,  and  hiul  emigratenl,  tlic  occurrence,  they  jt«de  out  together  to  view- 
hoping  ftir- lieitef  in'  America  On  ship-  the  spot  where  the  rescue  had  taken  place, 

bo  aril  his  elder  daughter  Meta  bed  met  nn  ; Jolm  BennoUV  evil  getuus  led  him  along  the 
iUnericWH  whom  she  loved,  and,  «in  reaching  l sumo  raad^  fit  the  mooitos  ttuti ^ Monum  and  Iiib 
York,  married L The  o nitre  family  wem  to  wife  bad  dismototed  tod  were  looking  at  the 
t kg  Weitv  at)d  here,  after  o Ulisi*  of  live  Sytos,  ; dark  fipiy  of  %e  stream.  Bonneri  wag  c+wJdr 
Mi‘Ui  died,  leaving  her  child  to  her  husband  and  : tiidly  a liiack^mvrd;  and  it  appeared  perfectly  rm- 
sirfier.  A^cchar  ^ passed,  tod  to  pmiae,  tod  iuyeist  irieulung  Ian- 

tors  were  lying  side  hy  ^dc  ie  Hie  dusv  ,.*>f  > • ^ proyiijce?  tto  auggr-oif,  ■ 

ssrahge  ttod.  From  tlmt  tmi»3  the  otote  ihnild  | hla  fore  hrin,  it  wa^ 

l<fjl  tothfrig  of  Mete's  iimvbaml.  Ilk  brother,  ( aqtraiiy*  mutoail  lor  Mottwn  Vj  recent  nn  iuanlt 
the  old  man,  was  living,  very  p«>o y evtr$di\g  a.  on  the.  «pr*ty  and  John  Bcttnett  vras  never  able 
ptou.irj,ous  Uvnliluavd.  by  tewhiug.  irt  tlW  dty  ta  f td  by  a but  proceis  be  was  transferred 

which  he  had  refurnedv  -'V/ frorntJifc  back  ofhis  horse  to  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Great  was  the  iwumishnichh  great  the  lane-  The  inbtanf.  wau  obliged  to  jdtuigu 

dulity  the  gdto  people  wav  in  abd  ii^oto  the  poor  wretch,  who  could  ml 

tauKumced  tliat  the  jjrandteiher  /»'f  Atimc  sw  im  a stroke,  mol  who  would  tove  inevitjibh 

tteti  «>>rfiing  to  »ce  and  claim  her.  *JThe  vtory  j been  ixtstrrcd  ogaiust  th^  .g»JUbw»  he  luerited. 
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if  his  enemy  had  not  been  generous  to  save 
him. 

Hence  ensued  a complaint  for  assault  and 
battery,  which  was  tried  at  the  following  Court 
of  Sessions.  Never  was  greater  crowd  in  a court- 
room. All  anticipated  fun,  and  they  had  it  to 
their  hearts’  content.  John  Bennett  was  the 
sole  witness  for  the  prosecution,  and  he  actually 
lied  so  much,  that  all  hesitation  as  to  our  course 
in  the  defense  vanished  at  once,  and  we  went 
into  it  con  amore. 

Our  theory  to  the  juty  was  that  John  Ben- 
nett had  often  threatened  vengeance  on  Mor- 
ton as  his  successful  rival ; and  this  we  proved 
by  a dozen  witnesses.  Then  that  he  had  fallen 
into  the  stream,  and  would  have  been  drowned 
bat  for  Morton,  who  nobly  rescued  him;  and 
this  we  proved  by  a fortunate  passer-by,  a 
farmer,  who  had  seen  Morton  plunge  in  to  the 
rescue,  but  who  was  utterly  blinded  to  all  pre- 
vious occurrences  by  a bend  in  the  road.  Then 
we  demolished  John  Bennett’s  character  piece- 
meal by  piece-meal,  till  wo  did  not  leave  him  a 
rag  to  cover  his  hideous  moral  deformity.  Wit- 
nesses fairly  crowded  forward  volunteering  to 
aid  us  in  this  part  of  our  defense ; and  when  we 
had  whitewashed  Morton  as  quiet,  calm,  gentle, 
unoffending — in  point  of  fact  a rather  soft  and 
milk-and-water  sort  of  character — we  let  the 


jury  consider  the  case,  which  they  did  without 
leaving  their  seats.  John  Bennett  has  never 
been  seen  in  the  village  since  that  day.  The 
old  German  teacher  has  grown  marvelously  old, 
and  may  be  seen  any  pleasant  day  walking  around 
the  old  farm-house,  which  still  stands ; and,  fol- 
lowing him,  you  will  generally  see  two  or  three 
glorious-eyed  children,  who  are  likely  to  be  Adam 
Bennett’s  heirs. 

And  in  still  and  calm  nights,  when  the  moon 
lies  on  the  western  horizon,  leaving  the  world 
in  that  dark  gloom  which  is  more  solemn  than 
is  the  night  w hen  the  stars  are  alone — in  snch 
nights  the  country  people  fancy  there  are  ghost* 
around  the  old  house.  They  say  a man,  pale, 
ghastly,  and  sad,  unutterably  sad,  peers  through 
the  bars  of  the  old  gate,  and  looks  longingly  for 
admission  to  the  vine-clad  porch,  where  sits,  in 
calm  and  quiet  dignity,  an  old  and  weary  but 
stately  man,  who  sees  not  the  wanderer  at  the 
gate,  bat  whose  steadfast  gaze  is  beyond  the 
stars,  and  who  sometimes  gives  utterance  to  the 
words  and  notes  of  a brave  old  psalm. 

The  inhabitants  within  the  old  hoose  heed 
nothing  of  these  idle  tales,  bat  sleep  all  the  long 
nights ; and  Annie  Morton,  the  matron,  some- 
times dreams  of  an  angel  mother,  and  oftener 
of  a noble  old  man,  the  father  of  her  father,  who 
bends  over  her  as  she  sleeps. 


JHnnttjkj  tori  nf  (Cnrrmt  <tato. 


THE  UNITED  STATE& 

THE  State  Elections  have  engrossed  attention 
daring  the  past  month.  In  New  York,  Illi- 
nois, and  Michigan  they  occurred  on  the  7th  of 
November,  and  at  the  moment  of  closing  this  Rec- 
ord nothing  more  is  known  of  the  issue  than  gen- 
eral results,  so  that  accurate  statistics  must  be  re- 
served for  the  next  Number.  It  may  be  stated 
generally,  however,  in  reference  to  all  of  them,  that 
partisan  divisions  have  been  less  rigid  than  usual, 
that  old  party  lines  have  been  broken  down — in 
some  States  by  a union  of  elements  hostile  to  tho 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  in  others 
by  the  advent  of  a new  party,  having  a secret  or- 
ganization, and  having  its  operations  based  upon 
the  native  American  element.  In  Delaware,  where 
a State  Election  is  still  to  be  held,  the  Whigs  have 
disbanded,  and  have  merged  themselves  in  this  new 
American  organization,  the  objects  of  w'hich,  so  far 
as  they  are  general,  have  been  more  distinctly 
stated  in  a speech  made  in  Delaware^City  by  Hon. 
John  M.  Clayton,  on  the  1st  of  November,  than  in 
any  other  paper  that  ha3  come  to  our  notice.  Mr. 
Clayton  insisted  that  those  provisions  of  several  of 
•ur  State  Constitutions  which  permit  aliens  to  vote 
liefore  they  have  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  are  contrary  to ‘just  principles  and  sound 
policy,  and  ought  to  be  removed.  He  urged  also 
that,  while  he  w'ould  proscribe  no  man  on  account 
of  his  birth-place,  preference  should  be  given,  in 
tilling  the  offices  of  the  country,  to  native-born 
Americans,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  foreign 
element  upon  our  politics  should  be  diminished.  He 
expressed  his  hostility  to  tho  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
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Compromise  embodied  in  the  Nebraska  bill,  but 
declared  that  he  would  not  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
the  repealing  clause.  That  measure  he  believed 
would  bring  about  a more  serious  and  menacing 
collision  between  the  North  and  the  South  than  am 
we  have  witnessed  hitherto;  and  he  thought  it. 
therefore,  highly  desirable  that  we  should  have  a 
party  Btrong  enough  to  overbear  these  sectional 
animosities,  and  sustain  tho  Government  in  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace.  Such  a party 
he  believed  would  he  found  in  this  new  organi- 
zation, and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  appeal  it 
would  make  to  the  American  sentiment  of  the 
people  would  meet  with  a decisive  and  hearty  re- 
sponse. 

The  election  in  Indiana  for  State  officers  and 
Members  of  Congress,  which  took  place  on  the  1st 
of  October,  resulted  in  the  election  of  State  officers 
by  the  Republican  or  Anti-Nebraska  party — made 
up  of  Whigs  and  Democratic  opponents  of  the  Ne- 
braska bill,  and  in  the  return  of  nine  Republican 
and  two  Democratic  members  of  Congress.  The 
following  are  the  official  returns  of  the  vote  on  the 
State  ticket : 

Republican-.  Dtmocraiie,  Majority. 

Sec.  qf  State. . .Collins. . . 08,259  Hayden.  S5,63G  12, CSS 
And.  of  State  . Talbott . . 95,842  Dnnn...  86,208  9,664 

TV.  of  State . . . Nofeinger  98,658  Newland  85,592  13,066 
Judge  S.  (X..  .Crooking#  98,622  Hovey. . 85,357  13,266 
Sup . of  P.  In. . Mills  ....  99,857  Larrabce  85,835  14,022 

From  Pennsylvania,  in  which  the  election  was 
held  on  the  same  day,  we  have  returns  which  show 
the  election  of  eighteen  Whig  and  seven  Democratic 
members  of  Congress,  and  give  the  following  ag- 
gregates of  the  vote  for  State  officers : 
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GOVERN  OB. 

James  Pollock,  Whig  and  American 204,088 

William  Bigler,  Democrat 167,001 

B.  Rnah  Bradford 1,608 

Pollock’s  majority  over  Bigler 87,0S7 

CANAL  OOWM1BBTONWL 

Henry  8.  Mott,  Democrat  and  American 274,074 

George  Darsie,  Whig 83,831 

B.  M.  Spicer,  American 1,244 

Mott’s  majority  over  Darsie 100,743 

JF1KSE  or  BUTREMB  COURT. 

.Jeremiah  S.  Black,  Democrat 167,010 

Thomas  H.  Baird,  American 83,831 

Daniel  Smyser,  Whig 73,751 

black’s  majority  over  Baird 46,414 

PROHIBITORY  LIQUOR  LAW. 

Against  a Prohibitoiy  Law 163,510 

For  a Prohibitory  Law 108,842 

Majority  against  a Prohibitory  Law 5,168 


From  California  we  have  intelligence  to  the  15th 
of  October.  The  steam-ship  Yankee  Blade , which 
left  San  Francisco  on  the  30th  of  September  for 
Panama,  on  the  next  day  struck  a reef  of  rocks  off 
Point  Arguilla,  while  running  in  a fog,  and  within 
half  an  hour  sunk  below  her  promenade  deck.  The 
captain,  Randall,  took  about  thirty  passengers 
ashore  in  one  of  the  boats,  but  did  not  return  to 
the  wreck.  The  first  officer  also  went  ashore  in  a 
boat,  which  was,  however,  stranded  in  landing,  and 
a large  number  of  those  on  board  were  drowned. 
During  the  night  nothing  further  could  be  done  for 
the  rescue  of  the  passengers,  as  the  fog  was  very 
thick.  Great  confusion  prevailed  on  board.  The 
next  morning  the  steamer  Goliah  came  alongside 
and  took  off  over  six  hundred  passengers,  and  land- 
ed them  at  San  Diego.  About  thirty  lives  were 
lost,  mainly  women  and  children.— -Great  excite- 
ment prevailed  in  San  Francisco  in  consequence  of 
the  discovery  that  Henry  Meigs  had  forged  the 
new  City  Comptroller’s  warrants  to  the  amount  of 
over  a million  of  dollars,  and  had  left  the  country, 
in  company  with  his  brother,  on  board  a yacht  they 
had  previously  fitted  up,  and  in  which  they  had 
sailed,  as  is  supposed,  for  Australia. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Public  attention  in  England  has  been  almost 
wholly  absorbed  by  the  news  from  the  seat  of  war. 
The  exultation  at  the  victories  of  the  Alma,  and 
especially  at  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  British 
troops,  is  profound  and  universal.  Men  of  all  par- 
ties vie  with  each  other  in  the  warmth  of  their  eu- 
logies and  congratulations,  and  the  position  of  the 
Ministry  has  been  immensely  strengthened  by  the 
fortunate  issue  of  their  plans.  Leading  statesmen 
have  seized  the  opportunity  which  events  have  of- 
fered of  declaring  their  sentiments  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Sir  William  Molesworth,  on  the  30tli  of  Sep- 
tember, received  the  compliment  of  the  freedom  of 
the  City  of  Edinburgh,  and  spoke  at  some  length, 
in  acknowledging  the  honor,  of  the  government  of 
which  he  is  a member.  In  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
he  said  France  and  England  had  three  objects  to 
accomplish : first,  to  prevent  the  armies  of  Russia 
from  dismembering  Turkey  and  marching  on  Con- 
stantinople; second,  to  prevent  the  fleets  of  Russia 
from  injuring  their  trade  and  commerce ; and  third, 
to  strike  such  a blow  at  Russia  as  would  compel 
the  Czar  to  desist  from  his  designs  on  the  Ottoman 
dominions.  The  first  two  objects  had  been  already 
attained ; the  last  was  to  bd  accomplished  by  the 
seizure  of  Sebastopol.  He  cautioned  them  against 
being  impatient  for  instant  victories,  and  said  that, 
even  if  nothing  further  should  be  accomplished, 
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two  results  had  already  been  achieved  of  immense 
importance  to  the  civilized  world— one  of  which 
was  the  frank,  firm,  and  cordial  union  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  governments,  the  armies  and  navies  of 
France  and  England  in  the  same  cause ; and  the 
other  was  the  mitigation  of  the  evils  of  war  by  the 
establishment  of  the  maritime  rights  of  neutrals  on 
the  firm  and  solid  basis  of  reason  and  justice — a 
step  in  civilization  the  importance  of  which  could 

scarcely  be  overestimated. In  Aberdeen,  Mr. 

Hume  was  made  the  recipient  of  similar  honors, 
and  replied  in  a long  speech  upon  political  topics,  the 
salient  points  of  which  related  to  the  war  and  the 
government.  No  man  could  detest  war  more  cor- 
dially than  he  did ; but  he  had  supported  the  Min- 
istry in  declaring  it,  from  a conviction  that  the  lib- 
erties of  Europe  were  in  danger  from  the  ambition 
of  Russia,  and  that  this  danger  could  be  arrested 
in  no  other  way.  He  spoke  very  warmly  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  the  only  man,  in  his  opinion,  who  could 
have  kept  the  Cabinet  together  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, and  who,  ho  thought,  had  been  most 
uqjustly  assailed.- Mr.  Murray  Dunlop,  a Mem- 

ber of  Parliament  for  Greenock,  addressed  his  con- 
stituents on  the  second  of  October,  censuring  the 
Ministry  for  having  done  so  little  for  reform  and 
other  important  interests  of  the  country,  but  prais- 
ing them  for  the  prudence  and  energy  w ith  which 
they  had  carried  on  the  war.  The  real  question  at 
issue,  he  said,  w as  w hether  Europe  should  be  ruled 
by  dynastic  despotism,  or  by  Constitutional  liberty. 

That  was  the  only  ground  on  w hich  the  war  with 
Russia  could  be  justified,  and  yet  it  was  not  the 
ground  on  which  it  had  been  put  by  the  govern- 
ment— and  it  was  the  absence  of  any  such  declara- 
tion which  had  made  him  distrustful  of  the  alliance 
w'ith  Austria.  He  had  no  objection  to  that  alli- 
ance ; but  would,  indeed,  rather  desire  it,  if  she 
could  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Constitutional 
monarchies  of  Europe.  But  it  was  of  no  import- 
ance if  she  was  to  remain  on  the  side  of  the 
dynastic  despotisms.  She  might  resist  Russia  in 
her  endeavor  to  get  more  territory ; but  when  it 
should  become  a question  whether  Constitutional 
freedom  or  despotic  government  should  rule  over 
Europe,  the  two  would  be  joined  hand  in  hand. 

He  would  say,  therefore,  to  Austria,  that  if  she 
would  give  a Constitution  to  Hungary,  and  liberal 
institutions  to  her  own  people,  and  set  free  the  Ital- 
ians, Great  Britain  would  strengthen  her  against 
the  Czar ; but  if  she  persisted  in  joining  the  Czar 
; in  the  oppression  of  the  people,  she  should  be  left 
to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  her  position  alone. 

Lord  Aberdeen  himself  made  an  extended  po- 
litical address  at  Aberdeen  on  the  9th  of  October, 
in  which  be  reviewed  the  history  and  achievements 
of  the  war,  w ithout,  however,  saying  any  thing  new 
upon  the  subject,  or  throwing  any  newr  light  on  the 
future.— Earl  Granville  made  a speech  in  Staf- 
fordshire on  the  6th,  in  which  he  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  taking  and  either  holding  or  destroy- 
ing Sebastopol,  if  they  hoped  to  deprive  Russia  of 
the  means  of  menacing  and  dismembering  Turkey. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  in  a recent  speech,  has  insisted 

on  the  necessity  of  a more  vigorous  resistance  to 
Roman  Catholic  encroachments  than  is  shown  by 
the  present  Ministry.  This  sentiment,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  received  in  various 
quarters,  is  regarded  as  indicating  a purpose  to 
make  Protestantism  the  rallying  cry  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. Mr.  Disraeli  has  also  intimated  a willing- 
ness to  undertake  the  championship  of  the  Licensed 
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VIctualers,  who  complain  of  the  operation  of  the 
new  act  putting  more  stringent  regulations  on  the 

sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. The  fate  of  Sir  John 

Franklin  and  his  companions  has  been  ascertained. 
Dr.  Rae,  who  has  been  for  several  years  prosecut- 
ing the  search  of  the  Arctic  zone,  has  arrived  in 
England  with  the  intelligence,  that  while  on  the 
western  coast  of  Boothia  he  learned,  from  a party 
of  Esquimaux,  that,  in  the  spring  of  1850,  they  saw 
a party  of  white  men  pushing  for  the  northern  coast 
of  America.  Somewhat  later  in  the  season  they 
found  the  bodies  of  over  thirty,  who  had  evidently 
perished  from  starvation.  Dr.  Rae  obtained  from 
the  Indians  a great  variety  of  articles  which  they 
had  taken  from  the  bodies;  some  of  which  con- 
tained Sir  John's  name,  and  all  bore  unmistakable 
evidence  of  having  belonged  to  the  party.  The 
bodies  were  found  near  the  confluence  of  Back 
river  with  the  sea. 

FRANCE. 

The  Emperor  left  the  camp  of  the  Army  of  the 
North,  and  returned  to  Paris  on  the  1st  of  October. 
In  his  parting  speech  to  the  troops,  he  said  that 
the  camp  had  been  created  to  bring  French  soldiers 
near  the  coast,  so  that  when  needed  they  might  the 
more  readily  join  their  English  allies ; to  show  to 
Europe  that  a hundred  thousand  men  could  be  as- 
sembled on  the  frontiers  without  leaving  the  centre 
of  France  exposed  to  any  danger,  and  to  accustom 
the  troops  to  the  labors,  hardships,  and  habits  of 

military  life. An  extract  of  a private  letter  from 

the  Republican  Barbes,  who  has  been  in  prison 
ever  since  the  coup  (Titaty  was  communicated  to  the 
Emperor,  in  which  he  said  he  craved  victory  for  the 
French — he  longed  to  have  the  glory  of  the  nation 
enhanced  by  conquest ; and  declared  that  he  pitied 
the  Republican  party  if  there  were  any  among  them 
who  thought  differently.  On  receiving  this  letter, 
Napoleon  inclosed  it  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
with  orders  for  the  immediate  release  of  Barbes, 
>aying  that  41  a prisoner  who  preserves,  in  spite  of 
long  sufferings,  such  patriotio  sentiments,  could  not 
in  his  reign  remain  in  prison.”  On  receiving  the 
order  for  his  release,  Barbes  refused  to  accept  any 
favor  at  the  hands  of  a usurper,  and  declared  he 
would  not  leave  the  prison.  He  was  forcibly  re- 
moved, and  formally  demanded  to  be  restored, 
threatening  to  quit  France  if  his  request  was  not 
acceded  to  within  twenty-four  hours.  No  notice  be- 
ing taken  of  it,  he  went  to  England. M.  Soul6, 

the  United  States  Minister  in  Spain,  on  attempting 
to  return  to  that  country  from  England,  was  for- 
bidden to  enter  France.  The  incident  excited  a 
strong  sensation  among  the  Americans  in  Europe. 

TITE  GERMAN  STATES. 

Some  further  diplomatic  correspondence  has  ta- 
ken place  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  only 
importance  of  w hich  grows  out  of  the  indication  af- 
forded that  while  Austria  inclines  more  and  more  to- 
ward an  alliance  with  the  Western  Powers,  Prussia 
remains  fixed  in  her  purpose  of  maintaining  a neu- 
trality favorable  to  Russia.  On  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember Baron  Manteuffel  replied  to  the  Austrian 
circular  of  the  14th,  in  which  he  expresses  satis- 
faction at  the  explanations  afforded,  but  indicates 
a wish  for  further  assurances  as  to  the  means  taken 
to  prevent  the  German  States  from  being  involved 
in  the  war.  The  fact  of  the  evacuation  of  the 
Principalities  by  Russia  is  regarded  as  setting 
aside  the  danger  of  a conflict  with  Austria;  but 
it  is  suggested  that  the  interests  of  Germany 
would  be  forwarded  if  those  Principalities  could  be 
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excluded  from  the  territories  accessible  to  military 
operations.  Seeing  in  the  evacuation  a proof  of 
the  compulsive  force  of  the  treaty  of  April  20, 
the  Prussian  government  desires  to  give  validity  to  * 
that  policy  by  having  the  treaty  confirmed  and 
rendered  binding  by  the  Diet,  so  that  Russia,  as 
long  as  Austria  does  not  attack  her,  shall  not  make 
an  inroad  of  war  against  Austria  for  occupying  the 
Principalities  without  finding  her  sustained  by  all 
the  German  States.  In  such  an  event  as  that  sup- 
posed, the  importance  of  German  local  interests  to 
be  protected  on  the  lower  Danube  by  the  entry  of 
Austrian  troops  into  the  Principalities,  would  have 
to  be  weighed  against  general  German  interests 
as  involved  in  a participation  in  the  war.  The 
admission  of  foreign  armies  into  the  Principalities 
is  complained  of,  and  assurances  on  these  points 
are  asked.  The  Austrian  government  in  reply,  in- 
sists that  German  interests  are  manaced  so  long  as 
Russia  does  not  give  guarantees  for  the  restoration 
of  a sure  and  lasting  peace,  and  very  plainly  in- 
timates that  if  Prussia  maintains  much  longer  her 
position  of  indecision,  Austria  will  be  prepared  to 
act  independently,  and  may  perhaps  bring  forward 
only  such  propositions  as  are  calculated  to  bring  the 
situation  of  the  German  Bund  into  accord  with  her 

own. Another  indication  that  Austria  is  more 

and  more  disposed  to  join  the  Western  Powers,  Is 
found  in  the  fact  that  Baron  Ilubner,  her  minister 
in  Paris,  presented  to  the  Emperor  the  official  con- 
gratulations of  his  government  upon  the  victory 
of  the  allied  Powers  over  the  Russians  on  the 
Alma. The  Russian  Czar,  meantime,  not  in- 

different to  these  demonstrations,  is  advancing  the 
Imperial  Guards  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Warsaw, 
and  is  raising  new  levies  in  Russia,  which  are  re- 
garded as  symptoms  of  meditated  attack  upon  the 
Gallician  frontier  of  Austria. 

TIIE  EASTERN  WAR. 

The  military  operations  in  the  Crimea  have 
made  a decided  and  important  advance  since  our 
last  record.  The  landing  of  the  allied  armies  was 
effected  at  the  Bay  of  Eupatoria  on  the  14th  Sep- 
tember, the  French  being  the  first  to  go  on  shore. 

No  enemy  was  in  sight,  nor  was  any  opposition 
whatever  offered  to  their  landing.  The  French 
troops  disembarked  numbered  23,600,  and  the  En- 
glish 27,000.  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  issued  a gen- 
eral order,  congratulating  the  French  army  under 
his  command  upon  their  arrival  in  the  Crimea,  and 
exhorting  them  to  contend  with  their  English 
allies  for  superiority  in  efficiency  and  good  con- 
duct. Lord  Raglan,  the  English  general,  in  an 
order  of  the  day,  exhorted  the  troops  under  his 
command  to  protect  the  inhabitants  of  the  countiy 
in  their  persons  and  their  property.  On  the  19th 
the  allied  armies  broke  up  their  encampment,  and 
bivouacked  for  the  night  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bulgavac,  having  decided  to  attack  the  Russians, 
who  were  stroi^ly  intrenched  on  the  heights  of  the 
Alma  river.  After  about  an  hour’s  march  the 
Russians  opened  a fire  of  artillery  upon  the  En- 
glish ca^ulry  in  advance,  which  was  returned,  and 
the  Russian  squadron  withdrew.  The  day’s  march 
had  been  fatiguing,  and  the  troops  bivouacked  for 
the  night.  The  next  morning  both  armies  moved 
toward  the  Russians,  who  were  very  strongly  in- 
trenched behind  the  steep  and  rugged  banks  of  the 
Alma,  their  front  extending  over  two  miles,  artil- 
lery having  been  planted  upon  the  sharpest  heights, 
and  the  slopes  of  the  hills  covered  with  dense  masses 
of  infantry.  A trench  had  been  dug  between  the 
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strongest  point  and  the  river,  and  every  possible 
preparation  had  been  made  for  an  obstinate  de- 
fense. About  mid-day  the  Allies  drew  up  with- 
in sight,  but  not  in  range;  the  French  being  on 
the  right,  and  leaning  on  the  sea.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  the  Russian  position  should  be  turn- 
ed on  both  flanks ; the  French  taking  the  left  and 
the  British  the  right.  The  battle  began  about 
half-past  twelve,  and  Mas  fought  from  right  to  left. 
The  French,  under  General  Bosquet,  crossed  the 
Alma,  climbed  the  heights,  and  in  the  face  of 
a very  heavy  fire  established  themselves,  to  the 
extent  of  several  thousand  men,  on  the  left  flank 
of  the  Russians.  They  were  soon  reinforced  by 
two  other  brigades  under  General  Canrobert  and 
Prince  Napoleon,  and  the  battle  rolled  toward  the 
oentre.  The  French  brigades  rushed  forward  with 
impetuosity,  being  covered  by  their  artillery,  which 
had  been  brought  to  bear,  and  being  soon  supported 
by  their  second  line,  won  the  battle  on  the  Russian 
left  by  two  o’clock.  Meantime  the  British  divi- 
sions, halted  behind  the  village  of  Burlink,  were 
awaiting  the  moment  for  an  attack  on  the  Russian 
oentre,  replying  with  artillery  to  the  heavy  fire 
kept  up  by  the  Russians.  About  one  o’clock  the 
latter  set  the  village  on  fire,  and  by  its  smoke  and 
blaze  retarded  the  operations  of  the  enemy.  At 
length  Lord  Raglan  gave  the  signal  for  advance, 
and  the  light  division  under  Sir  George  Brown 
crossed  the  river,  the  troops  wading  across,  climb- 
ing over  the  trees  that  had  been  felled  to  oppose 
their  progress,  and  under  a withering  fire.  The 
Russian  batteries  were  brought  to  bear  with  great 
precision  upon  them  before  they  could  form ; round 
after  round  of  shot  swept  through  them;  their 
officers  began  to  go  to  the  ground ; and  as  they 
rushed  up  the  steeps,  the  ranks  were  broken  by 
grape,  canister,  and  musketry.  But  nothing  could 
arrest  them.  Steadily  and  sternly  each  regiment 
formed  as  it  best  could;  and,  led  by  Brigadier 
Codrington  and  Sir  George  Brown,  conspicuous 
on  a gray  charger,  rushed  right  against  the  battery. 
On  their  right  fought  the  left  brigade  of  the  second 
division,  who  were  hotly  engaged  against  the  Rus- 
sian centre.  Sweeping  up  the  hills,  they  were  met 
by  a terrible  fire;  and  as  their  shattered  lines 
neared  the  battery  of  thirty-two  pounders  in  their 
front,  a sheet  of  lead  “ swept  through  them  like  a 
sword.”  Brigadier  Pennefather,  their  brave  com- 
mander, drew  them  back  to  form  them  anew ; and 
the  Russian  infantry,  emboldened  by  this  appear- 
ance of  success,  leaped  out  of  the  battery  and  be- 
gan to  charge  down-hill.  The  three  regiments 
turned  upon  their  foes,  and  hunted  them  up  the 
hill  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  followed  them  with 
a storm  of  bullets,  and  sent  them  flying  over  the 
hill  bey'ond.  It  M as  at  this  stage  that  the  crisis  of 
the  battle  had  arrived.  The  advanced  brigade  of 
the  light  division  had  crowned  the  slope,  and  had 
seized  the  battery,  when,  mistaking  for  French  a 
dark  column  of  infantry  marching  toward  them, 
the  three  regiments  ceased  firing.  Immediately  a 
volley  of  musketry  undeceived  them,  and  forced 
them  to  retire  with  awful  loss.  But  now'  the  First 
Division,  the  Highland  Brigade  under  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  and  the  Guards  under  General  Bentinck, 
were  approaching,  with  all  the  regularity  and 
calmness  of  a review.  Their  lines  were  dressed  as 
tl jey  came  grandly  on.  The  men  of  the  Light 
Division  complained  that  the  Guards  were  losing 
time  in  dressing-up ! But  the  dressing-up  did  not 
interfere  :«tjth  their  advance.  They  met  and 
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covered  the  retiring  regiments  of  the  Light  Divi- 
sion : but  they  were  exposed  to  a tremendous  fire, 
and  the  men  fell  fast.  A large  square  of  Russians 
w'as  advancing  toward  the  battery,  but  appeared 
to  hesitate.  At  this  moment,  Lord  Raglan,  who 
with  his  staff  had  crossed  the  river,  and  who  stood 
in  the  heat  of  the  fire,  ordered  up  two  guns  to  bear 
upon  the  advancing  Russians.  The  guns  were 
speedily  in  their  place;  speedily  they  got  the 
range  over  the  heads  of  the  Guards  and  High- 
landers who  still  swept  on;  long  lanes  of  dead 
were  rapidly  bored  through  the  Russian  ranks: 
the  enemy  wavered  and  fled.  On  went  the  Guards 
and  Highlanders.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  en- 
couraged his  men  by  voice  and  example.  “ High- 
landers!” cried  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  before  they 
came  to  the  charge,  “ don’t  pull  a trigger  till  you’re 
within  a yard  of  the  Russians!”  They  charged, 
and  Mrell  they  obeyed  their  chieftain’s  wish:  Sir 
Colin’s  horse  was  shot  under  him,  but  his  men  took 
the  battery  at  a bound.  The  Russians  rushed  out. 
leaving  multitudes  of  dead  behind  them.  The  Sec- 
ond and  Light  Divisions  crowned  the  heights.  The 
French  turned  the  guns  on  the  hill  against  the  {tying 
masses,  which  the  cavalry'  in  vain  tried  to  cover. 

A few  faint  struggles  from  the  scattered  infantry, 
a few  rounds  of  cannon  and  musketry',  and  the  en- 
emy fled  to  the  southeast,  leaving  three  generals, 
three  guns,  700  prisoners,  and  4000  wounded  behind 
them.  The  battle  of  the  Alma  was  won.  The  loss 
of  the  Allies  in  this  engagement  was  606  killed  and 
2699  wounded.  The  Russian  -wounded  were  cared 
for  by  the  victors  as  well  as  possible,  though  the 
surgeons  and  attendants  provided  by  the  British 
army  were  entirely  inadequate  to  their  own  neoes* 
sities.  The  Russian  army  was  commanded  by 
Princo  Menschikoff  in  person,  but  after  the  battle 
it  suffered  a total  rout ; it  was  divided,  the  left 
wing  marching  on  Bakchi  Sarai,  and  the  right  on 
Bclbek,  toward  Sebastopol.  Marshal  de  St.  Ar- 
naud,  whose  health  had  been  very  feeble  for  some 
weeks,  kept  his  horse  tw  elve  hours  on  the  day  of 
battle,  though  suffering  the  most  acute  pain,  so 
that  at  last  he  was  obliged  to  be  supported  by  two 
| soldiers.  Two  days  after,  though  suffering  intense- 
ly, he  still  attended  to  the  duties  of  his  post,  but  on 
\he  26th  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  issued  a 
general  order,  announcing  his  serious  illness,  and 
handing  over  his  command  to  General  Canrobert. 

He  died  at  sea  on  the  29th.  His  body  was  depos- 
ited with  great  pomp  in  the  Invalides,  at  Paris. 

The  allied  armies  remained  on  the  scene  of  the 
battle,  burying  the  dead  and  succoring  the  wound- 
ed, until  the  23d,  when  the  British  troops  were 
again  in  motion.  On  the  25th  they  seized  nud  oc- 
cupied Balaklava,  encountering  slight  resistance. 

The  next  day  they  were  joined  by  the  French.  On 
the  27th  two  divisions  of  each  army  made  a recon- 
naissance in  the  direction  of  Sebastopol.  On  the 
28th  the  British  fleet  began  disembarking  its  siege 
artillery',  and  on  the  9th  of  October  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol  commenced.  Up  to  our  latest  dates 
from  that  place  (the  21st),  no  serious  impression 
had  been  made  on  the  fortress,  which  was  held 
by  a large  force.  The  Russians  were  again  con- 
centrating their  troops  on  the  Upper  Belbek,  and 
were  threatening  the  besieging  force.  They'  had 
j sunk  eight  vessels  of  their  fleet  in  the  harbor,  thus 
rendering  the  fleet  of  the  Allies  useless  in  the  siege. 

— — In  the  Baltic,  the  English  and  French  fleet  has 
been  ordered  into  winter  quarters,  and  most  of  the 
ships  will  return  home. 
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HOW  HAVE  WE  BEEN  EDUCATED  ? Our 
history  has  disappointed  certain  classes  of 
thinkers.  Men  of  imaginative  art,  devoted  to  the 
beautiful  culture  of  Poetry  and  the  rapt  eiyoyment 
of  Romance,  have  mourned  over  it  as  though  they 
bod  been  defrauded  of  a portion  of  their  inheritance. 

I f their  favorite  circumstances  could  have  surround- 
ed us ; if  there  had  been  a twilight  age  in  our  ex- 
istence ; there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  continent 
would  have  supplied  a most  appropriate  scene  for 
mystic  figures  and  heroic  impersonations.  Every 
thing  here  on  such  a grand  scale ; magnitude  ex- 
citing the  senses,  and  magnificence  overpowering 
the  intellect ; caves  forming  subterranean  worlds, 
and  lakes  swelling  into  oceans ; rivers,  whose  wa- 
ters chill  at  the  Pole  and  warm  at  the  Equator; 
and  vast  mountains,  stretching  a girdle  from  Terra 
del  Fuego  to  Arctic  regions;  what  a panorama 
would  all  these  have  afforded,  if  a classic  antiquity 
could  have  shed  its  grace  over  them ! But  it  has 
been  denied  us.  Higher  laws  than  the  conditions 
of  poetry  have  been  executed.  Directed  by  an  un- 
seen hand,  circumstances  interposed  a sovereign 
sway,  and  shut  out  the  Western  Hemisphere  from 
the  realms  of  imagination.  No  seductive  mythol- 
ogy was  allowed  to  spread  its  idolatries  over  the 
awaiting  home  of  Christian  freemen.  No  gorgeous 
fables  were  to  be  embodied  here  in  captivating 
rituals.  Not  even  chivalry  and  feudalism  were 
permitted  to  have  their  knights  and  troubadorst 
representatives  of  valor  and  of  song,  in  these 
hidden  wilds.  A new  form  of  culture  was  to  be 
assigned  to  man;  a new  volume  of  Providence 
was  to  be  opened;  a new  series  of  wonders  was 
to  arise  on  the  visions  of  our  race;  and  hence, 
the  continent  was  reserved  for  the  maturing  stage 
of  humanity. 

There  is  no  philosophy  in  wishing  that  things 
had  been  otherwise,  lieviewing  the  annals  of  the 
past,  we  see  how  admirably  the  Old  World  was  fit- 
ted to  be  the  nursery  of  the  human  family.  What- 
ever could  awaken  thought  and  inspire  sentiment; 
whatever  could  organize  social  instincts  and  develop 
massive  power;  whatever  could  fasten  in  men’s 
minds  the  great  sentiment  of  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence, and  engage  their  attention  to  the  supreme 
interests  of  virtue  and  religion,  was  bestowed  upon 
its  successive  generations.  And  yet  it  was  chiefly 
the  experience  of  types  and  shadows  through  which 
it  passed.  The  religious  culture  of  the  Jew,  while 
it  occupied  its  own  select  ground  and  held  a sullen 
re:*erve  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  was  indicative 
of  the  intellectual  and  political  systems  of  antiquity. 
As  the  former  appealed  to  the  senses,  and  stimu- 
lated the  imagination,  so  the  latter  trained  the  mind 
to  think  rather  than  to  enjoy,  to  anticipate  but  not 
to  realize.  The  childhood  of  our  race  must  under- 
go just  such  a moral  and  social  treatment.  Not 
only  in  its  spiritual  but  in  its  earthly  connections, 
must  it  walk  amidst  mysteries,  and  commune  with 
prefiguring  symbols.  Unconscious  prophecies  of 
the  future  were  always  around  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman — prophecies  in  statuary,  in  architecture,  in 
splendid  highways,  in  conquering  eagles — pictur- 
esque anticipations  of  urhat  man  should  be  in  the 
high  attainment  of  his  renovating  glory.  The  great- 
ness of  the  Greek  in  the  presence  of  material  na- 
ture ; the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  in  the  presence 
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of  men ; and  last,  but  more  sighificant  than  they, 
the  elect  Jew,  called  to  the  priesthood  of  truth  and 
the  service  of  love,  were  the  foreshadowings  of  a 
culture  that  should  combine  all  their  distinctive 
beauty,  and  of  a condition  that  should  unite  their 
separate  contributions  in  one  calpi  and  completed 
whole.  Its  advent  past,  Christianity  assimilated 
whatever  was  worthy  in  these  various  agencies,  and 
entered  on  the  conquest  of  the  world.  The  ancient 
institutions  of  civilized  life  crumbled  away,  and  as 
the  barbarian  gathered  about  its  cross,  the  true  faith 
and  a goodness  above  the  earth  were  made  known. 
Centuries  of  conflict  followed.  The  spirit  of  the 
Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Jew  still  struggled  for  the 
mastery.  Men  loved  carnal  worship,  and  sought 
its  gratifications.  But  the  age  of  imaginative  dis- 
cipline waxed  old  and  perished.  Side  by  side,  a 
Christian  polity  for  the  State  and  a Christian  creed 
for  the  Church,  a Christian  spirit  in  art  and  a Chris- 
tian truth  in  literature,  arose  and  transformed  the 
nations.  It  was  then  that  the  world  had  a west- 
ward direction  given  to  its  pilgrimage.  Its  imag- 
inative zeal  had  expired  in  seeking  the  East  with 
its  hallowed  soil  and  sepulchre ; and  now,  its  con- 
science aroused  by  the  stern  realities  of  truth,  and 
its  genuine  heart  enlisted  in  nobler  duties,  it  was 
ready  to  follow  the  hand  that  traced  its  pathway 
toward  the  setting  sun.  It  was  still  unconscious 
of  its  destiny.  The  part  it  was  acting  was  con- 
cealed from  its  eye.  Amidst  all  the  wonders  of  that 
movement,  nothing  is  so  wonderful  as  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  its  most  memorable  actions.  It  tried 
to  retain  the  past ; labored  to  perpetuate  old  preju- 
dices and  passions ; celebrated  ancient  and  honored 
festivals ; and  strove  to  keep  its  hereditary  memories 
fresh  and  fragrant.  Exiled  in  person  but  not  in 
feeling,  the  founders  of  a new  empire  sought  to 
stretch  their  cords  across  the  sea,  and  bind  them- 
selves with  their  posterity  to  the  land  that  had 
given  them  birth  and  strength.  The  future  was 
to  be  the  past  purified.  But  their  plans  were  de- 
feated. A dim  conjecture  that  they  were  engaged 
in  a strange  drama,  impelled  by  unseen  forces,  and 
sustained  by  a mighty  arm ; a conjecture  that  took 
no  shape  from  logic,  and  yet  far  removed  from 
shapelessness,  was  fulfilled,  while  all  their  delib- 
erate purposes  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 

One  cycle  had  closed  forever ; another  was  now  to 
begin.  Despite  of  themselves,  our  fathers  were 
tom  from  all  former  associations,  and  set  apart  for 
a special  task.  They  were  anointed  as  men  had 
never  been — they  were  anointed  for  the  future. 

If  at  Plymouth  Rock  or  at  Jamestown  they  could 
but  have  seen,  what  a vision  would  have  opened ! 

What  a finished  series  of  providences ! what  a com- 
pleted scroll  of  historic  deeds ! what  results  from 
slight  causes  as  majestic  as  miracles ! And  yet, 
all  end  in  liberating  and  ennobling  Mind.  A sin- 
gle power,  Imagination,  had  always  been  the  her- 
ald of  a coming  regeneration ; but  centuries  of  sor- 
row had  to  waste  the  hearts  of  men,  and  centuries 
of  effort  had  to  train  their  returning  life,  ere  the 
image  could  be  changed  into  a thought,  the  aspi- 
ration into  a sentiment,  the  beautiful  promise  into 
a glad  possession.  In  Politics,  idealizing  in  Pla- 
to; in  Song,  beginning  with  the  blind  man  of 
Greece  and  closing  with  the  blind  man  of  En- 
gland ; in  Heroism,  wandering  as  a weeper  from 
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Themcpybfr,,  but  reappearing  in  joy  at  ftmmy- 
rutile  ami  M aft? tort  Moor;  ht  Vet<ftk>or  uttering  il& 
.strains  id  early  pfophtiUj  and  afterward;  tbo  surtb 
mdn?  lost,  recover  mg  It*  nuigtc  words  in  tbeiierv 
Luther;  Imagination  behold*  the  Itainipg  rtf  our 
race  complete,  and  m*lgftfe  life  fottg-chariahiMi  charge 
in  another  guardianship. 

if  we  wen:  to  specify  tho  fact  which,,  above  all 
other^h**  butp  mo&t  favorable  to  the  gro  w tlx  of 
out  natVoiial  ruind,  ytp  should  (Separation 

from  those  dreumstaoce*  which  hirfiurto  hud  ixx~ 
cited  i\w  imagiuatmn.  Viewed  in  it*  social  fvk»* 
thins,  thh  great  faculty  has.  Iieen  ordained  to  per- 
form  a preparatorr  work  iu  the  prtgre&»  of  iu»u~ 
kind.  It  is  the  ftymliot  not  the  sutwuaiioo:  and 
huitce,  nijilc  it*  ofjicoi  i*  uaamtbf  to  ipmlify  and 
nt  nxen  to  cuter  u pon  a hi gh.  at  a le  of  civiUzutum, 
tbe>  lows  of  it»  action,  considered  in  a Social  as- 
pect, forbid  (t»  |>erniiim*nt  coutinuaucfc,  Nothing, 
rbercfow,  in  our  history  has  Ixjpu  more  fortunate 
ibuu  tbi»  w it b<tm a ment  from  *hiiw*y  bubitfy  and 
***o«viurious  which  nourished  the  K*nti  merit*  and 
impulses  of  die  imagination.  it  put, us  in.  g posi- 
tion to  be  a .wiki  and  fttlnluMial  riicVp  M had  the* 
mural  imldimUy  of  mir  ditty  i to  c.boo^]  juatcnule  j 
of  strength  instead  of  betiiitv  for  the  super*!  roetuiY 
of  -society.  Had  w « devoted  io  imagirtativ e 
pursuit,  fond  wuf  itv  pbioaun^,  and  fenger  to  seek  its  . 
gilded  show  where  would  have  beep  the  voter- 
prise,  l ij-*  fwedikbod,  the  mighty  endurance*  which 
have,  to&ft ; c>ni*piom  us  in  die  htuhliijsg  up  of  uu  1 
Ameriemv  oifipm'!  A lovv  of  Hudpture,  p turning,,, 
music,  and  otfer  fme  art?;  typiild  hare  juiyapati-  i 
t&tcd  i>5  for  u idvilizfU  Mr.  Uiat  Vm*  destmud  fc/>  rwo 
on  the  fre*h  Sod*  Of  a.  vjJ <kvn o^,f  mid  to  white  \L< 
triumph*  by  the,  severe  exact iorb  of  skill,  jiataaroc, 
ami  iiiiit&ity'..''  Noe  must  w.e  cm.riook  the  truth. 
that  (he  Hxperu'oce  winch  we  uxijmred  in  the 
iM  of  niatenj4j  jua.turu,  was  a maul  clemcuc  io  our 
edmratioh  for  freedom.  It  was  virtually  u reiuru 
to  tlM ourmM-a'tuth  uf-.-hutimnity.  Ijtbor  and  U& 
srere  iy*tcred  to  their  original  tivuditiou*.  TUare 
vrus  not  a single  histituliou  between  tnan  and  the 
earth.  Ante \bq11  mil  hit*  mid  the  bund 

of  toil  unfettered.  Nectary  conspired  with 
pdin'jph;t  the  physloal  and  the  moral  law  waited, 
to  teach  him  the  .wndiife*s  of  labor,  liy  thi* 
means  lie  liiurn^l  to  rely  upon  hiwwdf,  and  to 
trust  ht  rlio  wisdoni  of  that  /Uvlne  cchnomy  which 
ruled  over  him.  If  hit?  cxrcninytaoc^  brought  him 
so  near  to  the  univmo,  the  io^t  romciU  of  feeding 
clothing,  and  *ustainiixg  him,  they  *Uo  divw  him 
el(wt!  to  the  ttasoin  of  Prusldaneb  ; urtd 
try  wa?  in  tellowdiip  odh  .reverence  to  iit-j*iTc» 
roniidcoci*  aud  ciuaif  agen-y.  Our  fathers  owed 
aJnii»t  ever>¥  thing  to  t|ii&  rigorous  dwcipUa^.  In- 
hhrittjd  ’rcisdom  and  burrowed  0«>tt.**6  uoubl  nercr 
■ijiyc  made  men  tif  them.  They  iudowl.  iu- 
d^hted  to  the  .past,;  ftul  they  had  oohler  teachers 
than  HampdcfJr  and.  Miltoig  and  hUln-y.  €-oM 
and  heat,  .sterile  lands  ond  ^eaaty  eii^^y  ^Tvlhdi 
nOtii  Jtnd  impuv^fl)l©  mounljdnH , poverty  fh  ( ?uf- 
iferuigt.  hafhajvij*  hauglng  up<m  tlnur  bojdvrs  and 
often  deaii-mding  upon  tlrtdr  txpOHed  habit atiuiV^ 
tyranny  in  tha  mother  vnmOy.  the  alienee  r>f 
Omputby  4ud  \he  of  trained 

tu  feel  that  they  were  competent  iu  £S>y 'tin 
themselvt*-.  Neiver  before-  \vo»  there  ^uch  ..o>  «i 
lustration  of  the  root,  that  the  purposec  uf  Prmi - 
dvatT  U tu  insuruci  m at;  In  (lip  art  of  Of  gnveru- 
weh^  by  dirf?eting  him  to  ^uhdue  oud  regulate  tie 
ontev  world:  and  bevar  before  was  witue«*?d  the 
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apcc/Uf  lc  of  ^gnVuh  ure,  Cononerv^,  Art>  KepuU- 
lUamlMib.  and  tbriairaudy  ^ida  by  sjdi?; 

iit  A wilder  of  hsurirmny  frnd  xplendytr. 

The  ylrtiiiitbtsMim  «f  Mr  |*rtbitiiin}  wit  ha\y 
iT\<iicutedt  strong  1>  i<o.n«l  ).»  Ii.d(vi,iurxii/o  uiir 
ohiiracteft;  «nd  urge  u^  forward  ih  a a>>  putliuay- 
i olumhus  was.  not  ibtiifa  of  u itiKwvrer  hi  the 
pbystcai  ge<*graphy  <i*f  the  plahft,  than  our  (aihto 
U)  flic  prucf)>^i  *.  ebeu  t.:e  ofo  d n do  li  l ltd  i y el  i fe . 
ijaixhkr  the^emii^of  that  extmurdinsiy  tWvfroin 
iSio  4up  to  t)ve  soil,  from  muiitn*U>  Milors*  lo  dis* 
cGhleximi  oiiiaxi*,  Ircnu  t he  penis  of  the  o<xvm  t<» 
the  dungers  td  the  hind ; turn  Ivia  eye  from  the 
iaiihftil  to  the  great  *eutinient  of  human 

right*,  and  hiplucc  of  xl?iog and  betting  tUi>rg?ve 
Mm  those  viejkMludc*  ^r||j<5<  tnuvt  liirfuigb  tlu:  cift- 
tie  of  tnurtul  expefiOnc^  and  uoUiing  is  wnnusd  us 
complet**.  it\tt  picttirt  of  a yvptri^uwthiivTypi*  '.of 
American  ; ;v,v  ddp  A of  loh/mhuerUke 

heroes,  th.  yJwMW-b  ■'dooil  r^udy' -:«y!lWr 

>phare  bo  do  the  bidding  of  a b<4V^%  woiii,  vt 
surrender  thiur  li.ye«i  in  iu  : : 4;it'*iic.ry^r» 

th  Ms  manly  faith  anti  «eram  vouruMn,  b*m>  tin* 
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De  Leons,  followed  by  deluded  thousands,  wouljj 
have  scattered  themselves  far  and  wide.  Imagin- 
ation would  have  repeated  the  mockeries  of  the 
crusades,  and  every  true  interest  of  social  life 
would  have  perished  in  gay  revelry  or  licentious 
turbulence.  Happy  for  them  and  us  the  severe 
restraints  of  physical  circumstances  had  so  much 
of  Omnipotence  infused  into  them.  Idle  supersti- 
tions could  not  burst  through  these  iron  barriers. 

* Illusory  dreams  could  not  mislead  them.  The 
fabled  waters  of  Colophon  could  not  tempt  them 
to  search  the  wilderness,  nor  the  visions  of  alche- 
mists haunt  their  humble  toil.  Firm  and  faith- 
ful, they  kept  to  their  work  as  though  it  were  a 
sacrament — intent  on  the  present,  and  yet  mind- 
ful of  the  future — like  Abraham,  reading  their 
posterity  in  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  content  for 
the  sure  mercies  of  time  to  vindicate  their  tranquil 
trust. 

If  the  reader  will  now  recall  our  argument,  he 
will  see  that,  in  respect  to  the  elementary  discipline 
of  American  mind,  we  have  attached  a special  im- 
portance to  the  absence  of  imaginative  sentiments 
from  the  experience  of  our  forefathers,  their  separ- 
ation from  long-established  institutions  and  Reclu- 
sive position  on  a new  continent,  their  dependence 
on  personal  agency  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  restraints  of  providental  circum- 
stances. Placed  in  the  attitude  they  were,  it  was 
the  demand  of  necessity  that  they  should  be  pru- 
dent in  foresight,  sagacious  in  plans,  resolute  in 
peril,  united  in  council,  and  untiring  in  exertions. 
The  pressure  of  urgent  motives  was  irresistible. 
If  this  had  been  all,  if  no  higher  destiny  had  been 
unfolded  before  them,  their  heroism  would  soon 
have  been  exhausted ; character  would  have  been 
dwarfed;  the  glory  of  the  morning  would  not 
have  ascended  to  the  zenith  and  spread  its  merid- 
ian fullness  around  the  firmament.  Another  era  in 
their  history  was  soon  introduced.  It  was  the  era 
of  independent  thought  and  original  action.  A 
certain  degree  of  adjustment  to  their  physical  con- 
dition having  been  attained — a groundwork  of 
training  laid — they  were  now  ready  for  one  more 
gigantic  step  in  the  process  of  civilization.  They 
had  acquired  the  arts  of  tmde,  the  endearments  of 
home,  the  institutions  of  learning  and  religion. 
They  had  learned  to  wait,  and  by  waiting  to  tri- 
umph. They  had  been  taught  to  suffer,  and  by 
suffering  to  be  strong.  The  inspiration  of  the  new 
hemisphere  came  upon  them.  It  was  the  gift  of 
tongues,  for  they  spake  a new  language.  It  was 
the  gift  of  social  regeneration,  for  they  entered  on 
a new  existence.  It  was  the  Pentecost  of  freedom. 
How  suddenly  the  former  types  and  shadows  van- 
ished away — how  clear  and  cool  was  the  light  that 
bathed  their  brows — how  quick  the  descent  of  a re- 
newing spirit ! Plymouth  Rock  and  Jamestown 
revealed  their  hidden  meaning.  Carver  and  Ma- 
ther— Roger  Williams  and  William  Penn — Calvert 
and  Smith — what  tragic  personages  were  they  in 
that  strange  radiance  which  poured  back  upon 
their  forms  and  features ! And  os  the  stream  of 
splendor  pierced  the  gloom  of  ages  past,  the  mys- 
steries  of  history  were  explained — mysteries  of 
Star  Chambers  and  Inquisitions — the  secrets  of 
Bunyan’s  prison  and  Rogers’s  martyrdom. 

The  facts  of  our  Revolution  show  that  the  issue 
was  one  of  pure  principle.  None  of  the  grievances 
complained  of  by  the  Colonies  were  intolerable. 
Worse  evils  have  been  patiently  endured.  The 
ttttoggl?  vro*  for  political  rights,  and  not  a retalia- 
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tion  for  personal  and  social  wrongs.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  fortunate  than  that  the  controversy 
assumed  this  peculiar  shape.  Had  it  been  a re- 
sistance to  the  grosser  forms  of  tyranny,  the  most 
vindictive  passions  must  have  been  aroused.  Goad- 
ed to  desperation,  men  would  have  forgotten  their 
allegiance  to  truth  and  virtue.  It  would  have 
necessarily  been  a licentious  warfare.  If  success- 
ful, what  a penalty  would  have  been  paid ! The 
moral  e fleet  must  have  proved  disastrous  to  the 
mind  of  our  country ; the  fearful  extent  to  which  it 
must  have  interfered  with  the  subsequent  establish- 
ment of  a wise  government  can  scarcely  be  imag- 
ined. As  it  was,  our  fathers  came  out  of  it — xbk. 

The  whole  contest  was  an  exception — a marked 
exception — to  the  usual  course  of  war.  It  did  not 
debauch  them ; and  hence,  when  the  time  came 
to  organize  institutions  for  the  protection  of  per- 
sonal and  relative  rights,  they  were  left  with  calm 
judgments  and  subdued  feelings  for  the  great  work. 

In  brief,  the  war  of  the  Revolution  continued  the 
same  high  and  heroic  discipline  that  had  previous 
ly  developed  the  strength  and  excellence  of  their 
character.  All  through,  from  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  to  the  surrender  at  Yorktown — 
from  the  settlement  on  James  River  to  the  treaty 
of  peace — it  was  the  same  struggle;  inspired  by 
one  motive,  directed  by  one  sentiment,  supported 
by  one  hope,  consecrated  to  one  end.  Standing 
then  at  this  point,  let  us  review  the  ground  that 
has  been  traversed.  The  most  unlike  things  are 
brought  together  by  some  strange  affinity,  and  har- 
monized into  a perfect  system.  Instruments  are 
selected  from  all  departments  of  nature,  and  com- 
bined into  a mighty  machinery.  The  infinite  re- 
sources of  Providence  contribute  their  chosen 
agencies,  and  ere  men  are  aware,  they  are  encir- 
cled in  a miniature  Universe,  where-  evory  element 
of  force  and  every  orb  of  movement  gravitates  to- 
ward a common  centre.  The  rigors  of  climate 
harden  their  muscles,  and  the  toil  of  the  fields 
braces  their  nerves.  Summer  night-dews  and 
winter  frosts  impress  the  lesson  of  care  and  pru- 
dence, while  forest  and  fiood  invite  to  danger  and 
reward  courage.  Newfoundland  fisheries  and 
mountain  clearings,  the  heights  of  Quebec  and  the 
wilds  of  the  Alleghanies,  conflicts  with  Frenchmen 
and  surprises  from  Indians,  train  eye  and  hand  for 
future  need.  Different  social  castes — cavaliers, 
criminals,  redemptionists : unlike  tastes,  such  aa 
separated  gay  courtiers  from  sober  Puritans ; pre- 
cise Quakers  and  loose  worldlings ; polished  Hu- 
guenots and  sturdy  Germans ; Englishmen  of  the 
spirit  of  Charles,  and  Englishmen  of  the  spirit  of 
Cromwell;  men  who  venerated  Lord  Baltimore, 
and  men  who  followed  Anne  Hutcheson ; natives 
of  hostile  countries ; antagonists  in  taste  and  tem- 
per, as  well  as  antipodes  in  religion ; are  all  fused 
into  a common  mass,  and  qualified  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a common  citizenship.  And,  as  in  chaos, 
each  discordant  element  was  set  free  from  the  con- 
vulsive strife,  and  gathered  to  its  domain — as  the 
light  leaped  to  the  sky  and  sphered  itself  in  perpet- 
ual beauty — as  the  waters,  chafed  no  more,  laid 
themselves  te  rest  in  the  hollows  of  the  continents, 
and  the  winds,  listening  to  the  strain  of  the 44  wors- 
mg  star soothed  themselves  into  the  gentle  mel- 
ody— the  earth  all  fair,  and  the  firmament  all  fade- 
less— so  here,  in  humbler  measure,  but  beneath  the 
same  disposing  arm,  another  world  arose  from  the 
deep  of  ages,  and  entered  on  the  circuit  of  its 
shining.  q rj  g j ^ | frQ[n 
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There  is  now  an  American  Society,  an  American 
Government,  an  American  Life.  Institutions  to 
protect  person,  property,  and  pursuit,  acknowl- 
edging the  supreme  authority  of  God  and  the  in- 
herent civil  sovereignty  of  man,  have  been  estab- 
lished. The  oath  of  ratification,  the  first  act  of  an 
enfranchised  people,  has  been  formally,  deliberate- 
ly, solemnly  sworn,  and  henceforth  a nation  becomes 
a partner  with  Providence  in  the  advancement  of 
truth,  justice,  and  benevolence  among  men.  And 
yet,  in  this  very  moment,  when  the  nation  assumed 
the  highest  of  all  earthly  responsibilities,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  system  is  better  than  the  subjects.  A 
forward  movement,  in  reference  to  Europe,  we 
often  call  it,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  it  was  also  a 
forward  movement  with  respect  to  ourselves.  In 
a general  point  of  view,  it  was  adapted  to  our  char- 
acter and  condition.  But  nevertheless,  it  was  a 
heavy  draft  upon  the  future.  Allowing  for  its 
stringent  checks  — for  the  wise  parsimony  with 
which  it  dealt  out  power — for  the  balance  of  one 
interest  against  another  in  the  well-poised  scales  of 
justice — for  simple  duties  and  defined  objects — al- 
lowing for  all  these  provisions  of  ripe  intelligence 
and  mature  experience,  it  was  still  an  experiment, 
not  on  what  man  was,  but  on  what  he  might  be- 
come. Poetry  can  not  monopolize  all  the  ideals  of 
the  world.  Science,  as  well  as  poetry,  has  its 
hours  of  communion  with  the  Infinite  Beauty.  So 
has  Truth,  whenever  it  discloses  its  perfect  majesty 
and  challenges  the  reverence  of  the  heart.  Such 
Ideals  as  these  came  to  Newton  in  the  solitary 
orchard — to  Columbus  in  the  night-watches  of  the 
ocean — to  Luther  in  the  monastery  of  Erfurth — to 
Socrates  in  his  meditative  musings  on  immortality. 
And  among  them,  though  rigidly  deduced  from  con- 
sciousness and  historical  facts,  wc  place  the  Amer- 
ican system.  It  was  not  the  Republic  of  Plato  nor 
the  Utopia  of  More,  and  yet  it  was  a prophetic  an- 
ticipation of  the  brighter  days  of  humanity.  In- 
stincts, sentiments,  hopes — ideas  of  equality  and 
brotherhood — millennial  adumbrations  in  partial 


outline — were  embodied  therein  for  the  first  time 
in  the  career  of  the  world.  The  great  problem  was 
—Cctn  men  five  up  to  such  a standard  ? This  ques- 
tion could  be  answered  with  an  d priori  affirmative, 
if  one  condition  could  be  determined,  and  that  is, 
whether  the  institutions  themselves,  in  connection 
with  the  tendencies  of  public  opinion  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people,  had  a sufficient  degree 
of  disciplinary  power  to  raise  the  nation  to  their 
own  level.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  reason  as  we 
may,  the  only  sure  test  in  such  a matter  is  ex- 
perience. 

There  was  less  contrariety  between  the  theory 
and  the  practice  of  our  government  than  any  one 
would  have  imagined.  Inconsistencies  did  arise 
and  threaten  serious  dangers.  Some  of  our  great- 
est men  were  suspicious  of  popular  rights.  One 
party  leaned  toward  England,  another  toward 
Prance.  The  trustworthiness  of  the  people  con- 
tinued in  debate  for  years,  and  on  both  sides  the 
logical  argument  was  exhausted.  Anti-republican 
and  extra-republican  measures  were  advocated. 
Mind  met  mind  in  earnest  collision1.  All  this  was 
inevitable.  For  the  remnants  of  the  past  still  ex- 
isted among  us.  Private  prejudices  and  personal 
predilections  had  not  departed,  nor  had  the  mighty 
bias  of  early  education  been  altogether  set  aside. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  this  conflict  between  oppo- 
sing elements  was  so  warmly  maintained.  V iewed 
in  a philosophic  light,  it  was  essential  to  the  ad- 
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jqstment  of  our  national  mind  to  its  institutions, 
and  without  it  there  could  have  been  no  real  pro- 
gress in  strength  and  greatness.  It  was  that  sort 
of  diversity  in  sentiment  which  never  fails  to  pro- 
duce final  unity  in  action,  and  consequently  a prac- 
tical policy  was  developed  that  brought  the  heart 
of  the  people  into  a living  relation  to  the  American 
system.  Our  early  timidity,  springing  from  a pro- 
found sense  of  responsibilities,  was  a natural  pro- 
duct of  the  occasion ; and  though,  in  some  instances,  * 
it  generated  too  much  hesitancy,  and  yielded  more 
of  hope  than  was  manly  to  a morbid  apprehen- 
sion, yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  performed 
a most  salutary  part  in  cultivating  our  national 
sensibilities.  Time  put  all  things  right.  If,  at 
first,  our  national  ideas  lacked  completeness  and 
force;  if,  indeed,  our  independence  was  but  par- 
tially realized ; the  lapse  of  a quarter  of  a century 
from  the  birth  of  the  Constitution  furnished  us  with 
an  opportunity  to  test  our  strength.  The  second 
w ar  with  England  wfas  far  more  than  a conflict  be- 
tween the  interests  of  one  hemisphere  and  thejun- 
bition  of  the  other.  It  was  a warfare  at  home. 

Men  who  reasoned  from  the  logic  of  history,  and 
men  who  consulted  their  native  impulses,  were 
then  in  fierce  debate.  One  class  of  thinkers  looked 
at  our  youth,  weakness,  and  physical  inferiority : 
the  other  relied  on  impulse  and  prowess.  One 
wanted  heroes  ready-made  for  the  emergency ; the 
other  trusted  to  the  emergency  to  create  heroes. 

Divested  of  its  circumstantial  incidents,  it  wras  a 
struggle  between  the  spirit  of  the  past  and  the 
spirit  of  the  future.  How  that  struggle  went  on, 
how  true-hearted  patriots  differed,  how  eloquence 
pleaded  and  courage  fought,  how  dangers  weue 
braved  and  disasters  endured,  how  the  country 
came  out  victorious,  are  w ell-know  n facts.  A new 
era  commenced.  Party  zeal  subsided.  The  best 
feelings  of  the  nation  w ere  awakened,  and  the  bands 
of  brotherhood  were  more  firmly  riveted.  It  was 
the  great  trial  of  confidence.  The  strength  of  the 
government,  the  strength  of  public  opinion,  the 
strength  of  the  people,  were  all  subjected  to  no 
ordinary  test,  and  the  result  did  more  to  organize 
a just  national  sentiment,  to  correct  errors,  to  con- 
quer prejudices,  and  to  inspire  hope  in  the  perpetuity 
of  our  institutions,  than  any  thing  which  we  have 
experienced.  And  especially  is  it  to  be  noticed, 
that  commerce  and  colonization — the  former  gather- 
ing its  immense  revenue  from  the  sea,  and  the  latter 
from  the  ocean-like  prairies  of  the  W est — were  then 
set  free  from  all  artificial  restraints,  and  allowed  to 
act  their  part  as  the  most  important  auxiliaries  to 
national  prosperity. 

Let  us  now  take  the  last  thirty-five  years  of  our 
existence,  and  see  how  wc  have  been  educated. 

Our  progress  in  developing  the  material  resources 
which  the  hand  of  the  Creator  has  put  within  our 
reach,  has  been  unexampled.  But  this  fact,  taken 
as  a simple  illustration  of  successful  industry,  would 
lose  much  of  its  moral  significance.  The  main 
thing  for  us  to  study  is  the  effect  of  this  accumu- 
lating wealth  on  our  social  relations,  and  its  bear- 
ings on  other  sections  of  the  world.  And  here, 
every  observant  man  must  he  struck  with  the 
phenomenon  of  the  day,  viz.,  the  perfect  harmony 
between  the  materialism  (so  called)  of  our  civiliza- 
tion and  the  political  system  which  governs  us. 

The  masses  of  the  people  have  been  the  great 
recipients  of  these  advantages.  Sovereigns  in  the 
eye  of  our  republican  philosophy,  what  else  have 
they  proved  themselves  to  be  in  demanding  the 
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tribute  of  universal  nature ! Had  they  been  con- 
tent with  the  sceptre  of  political  authority,  they 
might  have  played  a part  in  a pantomime,  and 
added  one  more  pageant  to  the  delusive  shows  of 
the  senses.  But  see!  That  sceptre  has  waved 
over  the  dreary  sand-beds  of  our  coast — over  bald, 
bleak  hills — over  beds  of  mineral  ore  and  vast 
forests  of  timber ; and  it  has  demonstrated  a prac- 
tical sovereignty  in  every  realm  of  matter  that  it 
has  claimed.  The  means  of  enterprise  have  multi- 
plied ; the  sources  of  wealth  have  been  augmented, 
as  well  as  the  ratio  of  its  distribution ; and  whole 
classes  of  society,  which  most  needed  the  aid  of 
material  comfort  and  luxury  to  elevate  their  posi- 
tion and  strengthen  their  influence,  have  been  most 
abundantly  favored  by  the  physical  growth  of  the 
country.  Popular  power,  moving  along  its  line 
of  constitutional  government  and  popular  wealth, 
enriching  the  hands  of  honest  toil  and  soothing  the 
age  of  active  enterprise,  have  been,  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  coincident.  Few  circumstances  in 
our  history  have  been  more  conducive  to  the  stabil- 
ity of  free  institutions.  Poverty  is  always  an  evil. 
It  drags  man  down  to  the  dust,  crushes  the  glow- 
ing aspirations  of  his  heart,  and  ordains  him  to  the 
companionship  of  sorrow  and  suffering.  But  pov- 
erty in  a country  like  ours,  where  the  condition  of 
the  people  must  express  itself,  where  bitterness, 
ignorance,  and  discontent  would  find  so  many 
channels  to  flow  through,  and  spread  themselves 
out  far  and  wide  over  the  surface  of  political  life, 
would  be  vastly  more  pernicious  to  society  than 
we  commonly  suppose.  If  our  wealth  pampered 
an  idle,  exclusive  class,  it  would  be  a terrible  curse. 
If  one  portion  of  society  grew  rich  at  the  expense 
of  another,  that  would  prove  the  cause  of  weakness, 
disorder,  misery.  But  whenever  industry  reaps  its 
own  rewards,  it  is  entitled  to  enjoy  them;  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  in  all  such  cases  wealth  will  show 
itself  to  be  a providential  instrument  for  the  im- 
provement of  mankind.  For  what,  among  earthly 
things,  is  a stronger  argument  to  make  a freeman 
think,  vote,  act  like  an  intelligent  being,  than  the 
consciousness  that  he  has  a happy  home,  a substan- 
tial income,  a cheerful  future,  to  be  affected  by  the 
legislative  policy  of  his  country  ? Idealists  may 
laugh  at  such  motives,  and  certain  refinements  of 
morality  may  deride  them,  but  God  governs  the 
world  by  availing  himself  of  the  operations  of  men’s 
senses  and  appetites,  as  w'ell  as  their  conscience 
and  reason.  And  hence  we  rejoice  that  the  laborer, 
the  artisan,  the  mechanic,  the  farmer,  have  shared 
so  largely  in  the  progressive  wealth  of  the  land. 
The  brightest  picture  in  our  history  is  the  advance- 
ment of  the  workingman  into  the  front  rank  of  dis- 
tinction and  influence.  Look  into  our  monetary 
institutions  — benevolent  movements  — churches ; 
look  into  chambers  of  commerce  and  halls  of 
legislation ; and  there  you  see  the  wisdom,  the 
practical  sagacity,  the  conservative  prudence  to 
which  we  are  so  signally  indebted.  And  on  this 
account,  so  far,  at  least,  as  our  native  population 
is  concerned,  the  same  classes  of  the  community 
that  elsew  here  are  most  dreaded  as  fomentera  of 
strife  and  unbridled  revolutionists,  are  among  the 
best  safeguards  for  our  protection. 

By  what  other  means  have  we  been  educated  ? 
First  in  order  are  the  sectional  peculiarities  of  our 
industry.  It  was  a master  stroke  of  statesmanship 
to  combine  thirteen  states  into  one  system.  The 
truth  of.  our  principle  of  union  has  been  verified 
in  the  addition  of  eighteen  more ; and  experience 
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has  satisfactorily  proven,  that  if  the  integrity  of 
our  government  can  be  maintained,  there  is  nothing 
to  fear  on  the  score  of  territory.  We  find  a beau- 
tiful analogy  to  this  fact  in  the  diversity  of  our 
productive  labor.  Breadth  of  space,  variety  of 
climate,  and  multiplicity  of  interests,  ape  our  nat- 
ural bonds  of  union.  As  supplements  to  our  po- 
litical ties,  as  instruments  to  mature  and  perfect 
our  brotherhood,  they  can  not  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated. If  it  were  not  for  our  local  politics,  for  the* 
township,  the  city,  the  state,  and  the  education 
that  they  afford  us  in  managing  the  immediate 
concerns  of  civil  life,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
our  national  citizenship  would  be  deprived  of  its 
most  salutary  and  effective  culture.  The  same 
truth  applies  to  the  relations  of  our  industry.  The 
different  arts  which  we  cultivate  not  only  train 
our  hands  to  individual  skill,  but  they  insure  com- 
pleteness to  the  social  fabric  by  drawing  us  closely 
together.  It  is  all  a divine  lesson  of  fraternal 
peace.  It  is  the  moral  of  Israel’s  chosen  tribes, 
dividing  the  land  of  the  olive  and  the  vine,  and 
dwelling  each  in  its  own  possession,  beneath  the 
same  smiling  sky.  Speculate  as  dreamers  may, 
the  lawr  of  essential  and  permanent  diversity  is  the 
reliance  of  all  solid  civilization,  and  the  security 
for  all  substantial  government.  But  for  the  ne- 
cessity for  interrpil  commerce  and  social  inter- 
change that  it  devolves  on  us,  our  country  could 
have  no  title  to  grandeur.  Imagine  a United  States 
North  or  South,  East  or  West.  Divide  our  terri- 
tory to  lines  of  separation,  and  insulate  each  por- 
tion by  itself,  what  sort  of  a picture  would  this  be  I 
What  type  could  represent  it ! What  symbol  could 
the  universe  give  to  be  stamped  upon  their  shields, 
and  emblazoned  on  their  banners!  If  one  flesh — 
one  blood — one  spirit — one  life— can  not  unite  us 
together,  it  is  madness  to  think  that  we  can  exist 
independently  of  one  another.  The  w ild  beast  has 
his  solitary  lair;  the  lion,  his  desert;  the  tiger,  his 
jungle ; but  tq  us,  endowed  with  a heavenly  image, 
and  anointed  to  live  in  the  offices  of  true  and  trust- 
ful love,  God  has  appointed  “the  bounds  of  our 
habitation.”  The  decree  of  His«providenee  has 
gone  forth,  and  it  can  not  be  evaded.  If  we  dis- 
obey its  precepts  and  defy  its  warnings,  can  we 
find  another  Protector  and  Defense  ? Can  wre  sub- 
stitute commercial  treaties  and  international  agree- 
ments in  the  place  of  llis  law'  and  order?  Can  wre 
form  a new  Providence  out  of  statesmanship,  and 
put  our  science  on  the  throne  of  the  world  ? Sav- 
ages have  their  idolatries,  and  France,  smitten 
with  woes,  rushed  to  the  shrine  of  Harlotry.  But 
to  us,  no  such  refuge  would  remain.  The  slaugh- 
tering Demon,  that  mocks  its  eternal  thirst  in  the 
blood  of  its  victims,  would  seize  us  as  outcasts  from 
virtue  and  hope. 

The  laws  of  industry  and  trade  arc  usually  as- 
signed to  a distinct  branch  of  political  economy. 

But  the  progress  of  society  tends  to  introduce  them 
into  a higher  department  of  science.  The  moralist, 
the  Christian  philosopher,  see  that  their  workings 
evolve  interests  beyond  themselves,  and  finally  pen- 
etrate the  very  heart  of  natioual  existence.  To 
such  meditations  the  history  of  our  civilization 
summons  us.  Year  after  year,  and  generation  af- 
ter generation,  a disposing  hand  has  been  arranging 
the  physical  materials  of  our  hemisphere  into  a 
compact  system,  and  compelling  them  to  subserve 
a general  end.  First  of  all,  invention  has  come  to 
its  aid.  A student  of  the  b<^t  and  quickest  means, 
following  nature  wherever  she  a iicm* 
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method,  learning  secrets  from  dynamic,  chemical, 
and  magnetic  forces,  investigating  the  motions  of 
winds  and  waves,  toiling  away  from  the  haunts  of 
men  to  open  the  spheres  of  art,  and  to  repeat  on  an 
humble  scale  the  instructive  and  dazzling  wonders  of 
the  universe,  it  has  succeeded  in  improving  almost 
every  form  of  human  power,  and  strengthening  the 
relations  of  mind  to  matter.  Invention  has  given 
the  cotton-gin  to  the  South,  the  steamboat  to  the 
sea,  the  railroad  to  the  remote  West,  the  telegraph 
to  the  whole  land.  It  has  given  his  most  effective 
implements  to  the  farmer,  the  miner,  and  the  man- 
ufacturer. A new  anatomy  of  flesh  and  blood,  it 
has  created  muscles  to  lift  the  rock  from  deep  quar- 
ries, to  transfer  the  forest  to  the  ship-yard,  to  en- 
dow the  steam-press  with  intelligence,  and  make 
its  fingers  move  with  the  exactness  of  calculating 
consciousness.  And  yet  more  wondrous  in  its  skill, 
it  has  imitated  the  nerves  of  animal  life,  spread  a 
fine  net-w  ork  of  wires  over  the  country,  and  taught 
it  to  move  with  every  thought  of  the  busy  brain  or 
quiver  with  the  passions  of  the  heart.  Not  with 
the  pride  of  Mammon  do  we  contemplate  these 
things.  No;  they  utter  another  meaning.  The 
true  moral  of  one  and  all  is,  the  beautiful  parallel 
that  they  have  instituted  between  our  political  and 
social  circumstances,  and  the  mighty  agency  which 
they  have  in  perfecting  the  bonds  df  union  estab- 
lished by  Republicanism  and  Christianity.  And  let 
it  be  observed  in  the  next  place,  that  this  system  of 
industry  covers  the  entire  ground  of  civilization. 
Either  directly  or  indirectly  it  meets  all  human  ne- 
cessities. If  it  yielded  only  food  and  clothing, 
comfort  and  luxury,  it  might  he  resigned  to  an 
humble  sphere  in  the  economy  of  life.  But  who 
can  limit  it  within  such  bounds  ? The  wisdom  that 
labor  develops  can  not  be  confined  to  material  pur- 
suit, nor  can  the  virtue  which  it  inspires  be  ex- 
hausted in, its  service.  The  glad  hours  of  leisure ; 
the  charms  of  literature  and  social  intercourse  ; the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  purity  of  divine 
worship ; home  with  its  blessings,  and  heaven  with 
its  beatitudes ; will  all  spread  tlicir  welcoming  in- 
vitations before»the  intellect  that  has  thus  been 
trained  by  the  presence  of  truth  and  goodness 
in  the*  works  of  nature  and  the  institutions  of 
society. 

How , then,  have  we  been  educated  f The  wealth 
of  Europe  did  not  give  its  capital,  the  mind  of 
Europe  did  not  send  forth  its  genius,  the  pride  of 
Europe  did  not  contribute  its  gallant  knighthood, 
to  found  an  empire  on  these  shores.  And  yet,  its 
richest  treasures  wore  gathered  here.  The  stem 
monk,  who  recovered  the  Ark  and  its  hallowed 
deposit;  the  earnest  Keplers  and  Galileos,  who 
toiled  among  the  stars,  and  opened  the  paths  of 
science  to  their  radiance ; the  Napiers,  who  put 
figures  to  new  uses,  and  the  Bacons,  who  restored 
facts  to  the  service  of  philosophy;  Milton  with  his 
song,  and  llampden  with  his  swTord;  Baxter  with 
his  prolific  pen,  and  Bunyan  with  his  gorgeous 
dream ; all  gave  utterance  to  thoughts  that  were 
destined  to  find  a high  and  illustrious  vocation 
here.  Crownless  princes  they,  and  martyred,  too, 
to  their  ow'n  wisdom,  but  reappearing  in  a race 
that  should  realize  their  fondest  aspirations.  The 
seed-thoughts  that  they  scattered — wiiat  a genial 
soil  was  ready  here  I And  howr  many  clouds,  ris- 
ing from  distant  seas,  and  floating  on  from  remotest 
skies — how  many  dews,  that  the  night  of  adversity 
has  shaken  from  its  chill  airs — have  dropped  their 
moisture  on  the  tender  rhoots!  And  with  what 
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kindliness  has  the  sunshine  quickened  their  growth, 
and  how  tenderly  has  the  encircling  atmosphere 
bathed  their  foliage ! But  this  is  not  all.  Debt- 
ors are  we  to  Europe,  but  debtors,  in  a still  greater 
sense,  to  our  own  hemisphere.  Derived  power  has 
created  original  pow-er.  The  ministry  of  Nature 
and  Providence,  of  Government  and  Society,  of 
Education  and  Religion,  has  here  shaped  itself  to 
the  sublime  work.  Our  own  agencies  have  been 
the  most  successful  in  forming  our  character.  None 
of  them  have  been  gigantic — so  much  the  better. 

None  of  them  have  been  glittering  to  the  eye  or 
resplendent  to  the  fancy — so  much  the  better. 

They  look  like  atoms,  and  yet  they  are  worlds. 

IIow  small  in  compass,  and  insensible  in  opera- 
tion, yet,  on  these  same  accounts,  so  much  the 
more  potent  and  divine!  Had  we  had  Phidiases 
in  Sculpture,  Raphaels  in  Painting,  Shakspeares 
in  Poetry,  Handels  in  Music,  Bonapartes  in  Ac- 
tion, our  imagination  might  have  grown  intenser; 
our  devotion  to  taste  and  beauty  might  have  glow- 
ed more  warmly ; and  our  piety,  catching  the  im- 
ages of  curling  vines,  crested  waves,  and  curving 
skies,  might  have  raised  a magnificent  architecture 
to  the  Infinite;  but  sure  are  we,  that  all  these 
splendors  would  have  deluded  us  from  the  homely 
toil  to  which  we  were  appointed,  and  cheated  us 
of  our  high  and  holy  destiny.  Not  Art  nor  Lit- 
erature, not  grand  conceptions  nor  startling  deeds, 
have  been  our  work ; not  these,  our  clear-spoken 
calling ; but  to  other  and  fresher  fields,  where  the 
w'atchful  angels  of  duty  wear  not  their  faces  vailed, 
and  shadows  mimic  substance  no  longer,  have  our 
footsteps  been  directed. 

How,  THEN,  HAVE  WE  BEEN  EDUCATED? 

By  the  Land,  groaning  under  the  curse  of  early 
sin,  yet  groaning  to  he  delivered.  By  the  Ax,  that 
has  felled  forest,  and  then  fashioned  them  into 
homes.  By  the  Rifle,  that  has  driven  out  the  wild 
beasts,  and  made  the  wilderness  habitable.  By 
the  Plow',  piercing  the  soil,  and  laying  bare  the  sod 
to  the  sunshine  long  unknown.  By  the  Machinery, 
that  has  converted  the  flax  and  cotton  of  the  plant- 
ation into  serviceable  fabrics  for  mankind.  By  the 
Quarry  and  the  Mine  ; by  the  chemistry  of  the 
seasons;  by  the  grain  harvest  of  the  Summer  and 
the  icc  harvest  of  the  W inter.  By  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland  ; by  the  Gulf  Stream,  that  w nnder- 
ing  tropic  of  the  sea  ; by  the  w aters  of  the  Pacific, 
where  the  hardy  mariner  takes  the  whale.  By 
Commerce  on  every  ocean;  by  Trade  with  every 
people.  By  the  Common  School  and  the  College, 
dispensing  knowledge  and  virtue  to  millions  of 
recipients.  By  the  Press,  that  daily  tongue,  w hich 
speaks  all  languages,  reports  all  transactions,  and 
carries  its  swift  eloquence  into  even-  comer  of  the 
land.  By  the  Pulpit,  where  the  gospel  of  revela- 
tion proclaims  the  message  of  44 Peace  on  earth; 
good-will  to  man .”  And  yet  more.  Call  over  the 
men  who  have  caught  the  glimpses  of  the  future, 
and  told  them  in  burning  w ords.  Call  over  the 
splendid  roll  of  those  who  have  been  wise  in  coun- 
sel, fearless  in  trust,  rich  in  hope,  bold  in  command, 
intrepid  in  deed — martyr -spirits,  with  or  without 
the  seal  of  fire.  These — a hallowed  group — have 
taught  us.  But  not  alone.  Hidden  from  the  pub- 
lic eye,  and  sheltered  within  calm  retreats,  the  min- 
istry of  another  priesthood  has  blessed  us  with  the 
wisdom  of  love  and  purity.  Gentle  be  the  tone, 
even  as  an  audible  breathing  of  the  heart,  and  fer- 
vent the  gratitude  that  utters  it — The  Priesthood 
oe  Woman. 

Original  from 
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tutor’s  €asn  <f^air. 

IN  the  national  wail  which  has  not  yet  died  away, 
the  thoughtful  ear  seems  to  hear  a Rachel  mourn- 
ing for  her  children.  There  are  certain  great  and 
striking  crises  when  men  feel  their  direct  brother- 
hood most  strongly,  and  emancipate  themselves 
from  the  conventional  separation  necessitated  by 
society.  Such  crises  are  not  only  the  terrible  trag- 
edy, like  that  of  the  A retie , but  the  universal  shock 
of  terror  and  sympathy  among  those  w ho  may  be 
in  no  way  related  to  any  of  the  victims.  How'  well 
we  remember  when  the  news  of  the  safety  of  the 
Atlantic,  three  or  four  years  since,  arrived  in  the 
city.  It  was  at  evening,  and  the  Extras,  in  a mo- 
ment, sowed  the  exciting  news  broadcast  over  the 
town.  Men  stopped  each  other  in  the  streets,  and  told 
the  glad  tidings  as  of  some  great  victory  which  had 
secured  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  land.  Crowds 
gathered  under  the  lanterns,  while  some  loud  voice 
read  out  the  happy  news.  People  looked  in  at 
shops  and  up  at  windows,  saying,  “The  Atlantic 
is  safe !”  In  the  theatres  the  managers  rushed  upon 
the  stage  in  the  midst  of  the  performance,  and  an- 
nounced to  the  audience  what  every  one  was  re- 
joiced to  hear.  For  that  evening  men  stood  upon 
the  ground  of  a common  manhood,  sure  of  individ- 
ual sympathy,  in  the  universal  joy. 

It  was  different  the  other  day.  The  fate  of  the 
Arctic  will  be  one  of  the  dark  spots  in  all  our  mem- 
ories. It  is  not  alone  terrible  for  the  awful  suffer- 
ing and  sudden  fate  of  all  those  human  beings  so 
full  of  life  and  hope  in  the  moment  of  their  ending; 
nor  for  the  desolating  reach  of  the  blowf  into  thou- 
sands of  families,  w hose  grief  shall  never  be  know'll 
nor  suspected;  not  for  the  inevitable  agonies  of 
such  a tragedy  alone,  is  it  terrible;  but  for  that 
deeper  and  more  solemn  mystery  which  it  casts  upon 
the  ocean  voyage.  So  common  has  it  now  become, 
so  regularly  thronged  a highway  is  the  sea,  that 
its  old  terrors,  the  colossal  fear  which  girded  it 
like  a horizon,  warning  the  bravest  mariners  away, 
had  gradually  been  vailed,  or  had  receded  into  a 
remote  conviction  that  science  and  skill  had  fully 
mastered  its  dangers. 

But  at  high  noon  a stout,  swift  steamer,  one  of 
the  largest  and  strongest  of  vessels,  is  struck  with 
so  little  shock,  that  the  jar  is  scarcely  perceived  in 
the  cabin,  and  long  before  sunset  a few  drifting 
spars,  tossing  upon  the  waves,  are  all  the  relics  of 
that  stately  ship.  Who  can  wronder  that  the  pub- 
lic heart  stood  still  ? Who  can  doubt  that  secret 
founts  of  unsuspected  pity  gushed  in  hearts  that 
were  surprised  by  their  own  tenderness?  Who 
does  not  know  how'  at  morning  and  in  the  night 
the  thought  of  so  terrible  a thing  stole  into  his 
mind,  and  touched  his  life  with  humility  ? Who 
can  not  well  believe  that,  as  a survivor  reported, 
when  the  insatiate  sea  closed  forever  over  the 
ruins  of  that  bark  of  precious  lives,  a hollow'  sigh, 
a groan  (from  the  steam  and  heat,  perhaps,  in  the 
boilers)  rose  over  the  wreck,  and  mingled  with  the 
dying  cry  of  human  despair  ? 

One  such  event  restores  all  the  ancient  terror  to 
the  sea,  and  compels  every  man  who  steps  upon  a 
ship  to  reflect  upon  the  solemnity  of  his  undertaking. 
It  is  not  that  accidents  are  not  as  common  upon 
land,  nor  that  the  chances  of  life  arc  at  all  para- 
lyzed by  the  water.  But  there  is  a sense  of  solitude, 
of  separation,  of  necessity,  upon  the  sea,  which  is 
never  felt  upon  the  land.  Beyond  the  limits  of 
your  vessel  there  is  little  safety,  and  that  vessel  is 
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but  a chip  in  a maelstrom,  when  danger  threatens. 
It  is  not  strange  that  when  a storm  is  rising  men 
gather  in  the  cabin,  and,  as  the  ship  begins  to 
heave  and  pitch  in  the  billow's,  tell  wild  and  start- 
ling stories  of  shipwreck.  A fearful  sympathy  holds 
them  to  the  theme.  Like  children  telling  ghost 
stories  in  a haunted  house,  every  sound  and  move- 
ment gives  only  too  fearful  a reality  to  their  words. 

But  here  was  no  storm,  no  long  suspense,  no 
fluctuating  hope.  Without  doubt,  it  was  only  at 
the  lost  moment  that  the  passengers  really  sup- 
posed that  the  last  moment  had  arrived.  Sudden- 
ly, in  the  very  flush  of  life,  they  were  confronted 
with  death;  and  let  us  believe  that  they  met  it 
calmly,  nobly,  trustfully,  like  men.  For  at  such 
times  every  man  is  apt  to  be  a hero.  If  there  is 
any  latent  nobility  in  his  character,  it  is  developed 
and  takes  the  mastery.  When  some  w*eak  and 
effeminate  Louis  XVI.  mounts  the  scaffold,  his 
behavior  is  so  beautiful  that  he  will  have  the 
sympathy  of  the  world  forever.  A Charles  I. 
hears  so  serenely  the  noisy  building  of  his  scaffold, 
and  stands  upon  it  so  gravely  and  patiently,  that 
history  is  almost  ready  to  wish  the  revolution  un- 
fought. If  such  illustrious  instances  of  the  port  of 
men  not  really  great  are  so  refreshing,  even  when 
they  had  every  reason  and  occasion  to  seem  heroic, 
whether  they  really  were  so  or  not,  think  of  that 
solitary  and  lost  multitude,  that  hecatomb  of  brave 
victims,  sinking  in  the  sea,  without  a cause  to  sup- 
port, without  a party  to  applaud,  with  no  muse  to 
catch  their  names,  with  no  future  of  renown  and 
expiatory  praise ; yet — for  who  can  doubt  it  who 
has  seen  similar  and  sudden  crises? — calm,  and 
sweet,  and  gentle,  and  lying  down,  with  true  h<  • < - 
I ism,  in  the  remorseless  and  unyielding  sea. 

We  can  look  at  this  great  misfortune  quictlv 
from  this  distance  of  time.  The  daily  papers  h;»\  .■ 
not  failed  to  suggest  scores  of  means  of  escape 
which  did  not  occur  to  the  victims — which  were, 
perhaps,  not  possible  in  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  case.  The  captain,  w ho  was  so  providen- 
tially saved,  was  received  by  exulting  crowds  like 
a monarch  returning  triumphant.  Ill-judging  en- 
thusiasm proposed  a hundred  things  which  a sail- 
or’s good  sense  declined.  At  most  he  had  done  his 
duty.  A thoughtful  man  is  saddened  to  see  that 
heroism  and  devotion  to  duty  are  considered  worthy 
an  especial  ovation.  A general  who  falls  victori- 
ous at  the  head  of  his  advancing  army  is  held  in 
long  and  sweet  remembrance  iu  his  country’s  heart. 
But  his  conduct  is  not  considered  to  be  a subject 
of  compliment.  Suppose  he  had  fled?  What  a 
peal  of  disgust  would  have  rung  through  the  world  ! 

Every  great  accident  at  sea  not  only  reminds  ns 
how  grave  and  awful  are  the  chances  of  the  ocean, 
but  it  puts  those  who  are  absent  further  away.  So 
easy  and  pleasant  had  the  Atlantic  passage  become, 
that  Sw  itzerland  seemed  quite  near  enough  for  a 
summer  ramble,  and  Rome  for  a w inter  visit.  But 
now'  Switzerland  and  Italy  are  thrust  into  a deeper 
and  more  inaccessible  distance,  and  all  the  friends 
who  are  traveling  there  seem  much  further  away. 
In  view  of  these  colossal  calamities  one  can  well 
understand  the  timid  mariners  creeping  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  dreading  the  open 
sea.  That  cloudy  w aste  of  w'atcr — that  race-course 
of  the  winds — that  arena  of  tempests — w hy  should 
we  tempt  it,  w-e  who  love  the  solid,  green  earth, 
and  the  limitations  of  the  landscape  ? 

But  since  it  must  be — since  Death  and  sad  dis- 
aster haunt  the  shore  also— it  is  foolish  to  indulge 
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any  extravagant  apprehension,  or  to  suppose  the 
sea  less  safe  because  the  Arctic  is  lost.  It  is  wiser 
to  consider  that  speed  is  not  safety — that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  arrive  in  New  York  A day  later  than  not  to 
arrive  at  all,  but  to  perish  hopelessly  at  the  very 
portals  of  home.  It  is  wiser  to  remember  that 
there  may  be  guilt  where  no  crime  is  intended — 
that  there  are  things  too  precious  to  be  bought  by 
any  kind  of  outward  success — that  it  is  better  to 
keep  three  hundred  passengers  three  months  upon 
the  ocean,  rather  than  that  the  family  of  one  should 
suffer  unavailingly  over  his  unnecessary  loss.  There 
are  wiser  things  to  do,  when  great  catastrophes  oc- 
cur, than  returning  thanks  to  officials,  and  excul- 
pating men  in  authority.  Let  us  bethink  ourselves 
that  human  life  is  costly  and  dear  in  many  senses, 
and  that  each  man  in  society  is,  to  a certain  degree, 
responsible  for  every  other.  The  moral  of  every 
event  seems  to  be  charity.  For  those  who  have 
escaped  the  terrible  tragedy  of  the  Arctic , there  is 
sympathy  and  consideration.  For  those  -who  have 
perished,  the  most  tender  and  regretful  remem- 
brance of  the  many,  and  the  life-long  sorrow  of  the 
few.  But  how  deeply  we  shall  all  be  guilty  if 
such  events  occur  again ! This  was  not  an  un- 
avoidable accident.  Two  ships,  upon  a part  of  the 
ocean  where  ships  are  thickest,  are  sailing  at  a rapid 
rate  in  a fog  so  dense  that  they  can  not  be  per- 
ceived until  they  strike.  The  echo  of  that  col- 
lision is  the  wild  wail  of  broken  hearts,  much  more 
than  the  death-cry  of  the  suflerers.  Shall  it  have 
no  other  echo,  no  other  influence  ? Shall  it  be  that 
our  wives,  and  children,  and  friends  are  to  be  ex- 
posed to  a recklessness  which  is  not  excusable  be- 
cause it  is  the  custom  ? Or  are  we  all  so  little  in- 
terested in  the  true  well-being  of  society,  that  we 
will  submit  to  these  fearful  possibilities  without  an 
effort  ? 

We  are  glad  that  from  our  Easy  Chair  we  can 
prolong  the  thoughtfulness  into  which  this  event 
has  plunged  the  public  mind.  And  you,  good 
friend,  whose  eye  falls  here,  what  can  you.  do  to 
help  or  to  avert  such  things  ? Do  not  w'ait  until  the 
bitter  moment  of  doubt,  struggle,  and  despair,  when 
you  ask  yourself  the  question,  “ Why  did  I not  feel 
that  it  was  my  business?”  Whatever  tends  to 
cheapen  human  life,  is  the  serious  business  of  every 
man. 


Since  the  sudden  demise  of  the  Art  Union,  there 
has  been  less  attention  called  to  pictures  and  paint- 
ers. In  truth  Art  finds  America  an  ungenial  soil. 
There  are  plenty  of  earnest  and  devoted  men  en- 
gaged in  painting ; but  the  studios  arc  not  neces- 
sary places  of  resort  as  in  Europe.  When  stran- 
gers— as  in  the  autumn — throng  the  city,  they  do 
not  inquire  for  the  pictures  hanging  upon  the  walls 
of  the  painters  as  they  do  for  the  theatre  and  the 
opera.  The  Earl  of  Ellesmere  did  differently.  lie 
did,  as  all  cultivated  gentlemen  in  Europe  do,  ho 
remembered  that  the  intellectual  and  icsthetic  con- 
dition of  a civilization  is  to  be  seen  and  studied  in 
it*  art,  and  he  naturally  sought  the  studios.  We 
have  formerly  mentioned  that  he  commissioned 
several  pictures  here,  from  Kensctt,  Church,  and 
others — some  of  which  have  arrived,  and  adorn  the 
Bridgewater  Gallery  in  London. 

But  although  the  private  studios  are  not  much 
frequented,  there  are  not  wanting  public  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  and  ergoying  fine  works  of  art ; and, 
indeed,  the  course  of  the  empire  of  Art  seems  to  be 
tending  slowly  westward.  We  have  bad  the  most 
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illustrious  of  contemporary  singers,  and  instru- 
mental virtuosos — Paul  Delaroche’s  Napoleon  has 
found  his  way  here;  Landseer  is  desirous  that 
America  should  see  his  dogs  and  deer;  and  the 
finest  picture  of  the  chief  school  of  Germany, 

Lcutze’s  Washington  at  Monmouth,  is  a perma- 
nent possession  here.  We  can  not  but  consider 
the  presence  of  such  works  public  advantages. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  great  things  of  Art  is  a mat- 
ter of  cultivation ; and  it  is  pleasant  to  go  to  school 
to  such  masters  as  the  best  contemporary  English- 
men, Germans,  and  Frenchmen. 

Washington  at  Monmouth  is  in  many  respects  the 
most  important  and  interesting  picture  we  have 
ever  seen  in  this  country.  It  is  a work  of  univer- 
sal interest,  because  we  can  not  escape  the  com- 
manding charm  of  every  thing  that  represents  great 
events  in  the  life  of  our  great  hero.  That  Mr. 

Leutze  should  have  selected  this  especial  subject, 
shows  not  only  a fine  perception  of  the  historical 
picturesque,  but  a bold  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
present,  and  in  the  public  patience  to  tolerate,  a 
moment  in  the  career  of  Washington  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  other,  and  totally  at  variance  with 
the  general  estimate  of  his  character. 

The  placid,  wigged,  and  knec-breeched  gentle- 
man, with  a sword  at  his  side  and  books  and  papers 
upon  a neighboring  table,  whom  we  are  accustomed 
to  recognize  as  the  Father  of  his  country— or  in- 
deed the  grave  and  beneficent  historical  image  of 
the  hero,  the  Roman  fortitude,  the  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity, the  severe  simplicity,  the  punctilious  po- 
liteness— all  the  points  and  principles  which  com- 
bine to  make  up  an  idea  of  the  model  man  of  the 
century  and  of  history,  are  not  in  every  respect 
corroborated  by  personal  tradition.  It  seems  to 
be  well  Authenticated  that  he  was  a man  of  very 
hasty  temper,  although  he  held  it  firmly  under 
control.  But  not  so  much  so,  it  appears,  that  it 
did  not  sometimes  break  out  and  master  him. 

Lately  we  have  heard  an  anecdote  illustrative  of 
this  fact.  When  Stuart  was  painting  Washing- 
ton’s portrait,  he  was  rallied  one  day  by  the  Gen- 
eral for  his  slow  work.  The  painter  protested  that 
the  picture  could  not  advance  until  the  canvas  was 
dry,  and  that  there  must  be  yet  some  delay.  Upon 
arriving  the  next  morning,  Stuart  turned  his  can- 
vas and  discovered,  to  his  great  horror,  that  the 
picture  was  spoiled. 

“ General,”  said  he,  “ somebody  has  held  this 
picture  to  the  fire.” 

Washington  summoned  his  negro  valet,  Sam, 
and  demanded  of  him,  in  great  indignation,  who 
had  dared  to  touch  the  portrait.  The  trembling 
Sam  replied,  that,  chancing  to  overhear  Washing- 
ton’s expression  of  impatience  at.  the  slowness  of 
the  work,  and  the  response  of  the  artist  that  it 
must  be  dry  before  he  could  go  on,  he  had  ven- 
tured to  put  the  canvas  before  the  fire.  Washing- 
ton, with  great  anger,  dismissed  him,  and  told  him 
not  to  show  his  face  again. 

But  the  next  day,  after  Stuart  had  arrived  and 
was  preparing  to  work,  Washington  rang  the  bell, 
and  sent  for  Sam.  He  came  in  abashed  and  trem- 
bling. The  President  drew  a new  silver  watch 
from  his  pocket,  and  said : 

“ Come  here,  Sam.  Take  this  watch,  and  when- 
ever you  look  at  it,  remember  that  your  master,  in 
a moment  of  passion,  said  to  you  what  he  now  re- 
grets, and  that  he  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  that 
he  had  done  so.’* 

Many  similar  anecdotes  live  in  tradition.  But 
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the  one  great  instance — which  may  be  called  the 
historical  instance — of  his  expression  of  violent 
passion,  was  that  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  when 
General  Lee,  leading  his  troops  in  full  retreat,  was 
met  by  Washington,  w'ho,  totally  unable  to  control 
himself,  called  Lee  fiercely  to  account,  even  swore 
at  him,  and  then  repelled,  by  the  energy  of  his 
own  example,  appealing  to  the  shame  of  the  army, 
the  hasty  and  disorderly  retreat. 

The  artist  has  shown  great  discrimination  in 
selecting  a subject  where  Washington,  being  in  full 
action,  was,  at  the  same  moment,  strictly  within 
universal  human  sympathy.  We  can  all  under- 
stand the  hearty  indignation  of  a hero  at  cowardice, 
and  the  irrepressible  contempt  of  a brave  leader 
for  a subordinate  who  retires  without  reason.  The 
picture  is  so  fine,  and  so  well  w orth  seeing  by  those 
of  our  friends  who  come  to  the  city  from  a dis- 
tance, that  we  will  try  to  give  them  some  idea 
of  it. 

Every  picture  should  tell  its  own  story — an 
axiom  which  implies  certain  conditions.  A pic- 
ture of  the  Crucifixion  tells  its  story  only  to  those 
who  know  the  Christian  history.  To  any  other 
observer  it  is  only  a man  in  agony.  So  with  a 
historical  picture,  the  men  and  the  circumstances 
most  be  known,  or  the  picture  has  no  meaning. 
Thus  in  Horace  Vernet’s  great  picture  at  Versailles, 
the  spectator  who  recognizes  the  French  soldiers, 
perceives  instautly  that  it  is  a modem  French  bat- 
tle in  Algiers ; and  if  he  is  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory, he  will  easily  determine  what  battle  it  is.  In 
like  manner  a student  of  American  history,  which 
we  all  are,  confronted  with  this  picture  of  Leutze’s, 
and  knowing  it  to  be  what  it  is,  an  incident  in  the 
life  of  Washington,  responds,  at  a glance,  Washing- 
ton at  Monmouth.  This  is  its  first  great  success. 
It  is  unmistakable.  It  tells  its  story. 

The  battle  of  Monmouth  was  fought  upon  a 
burning  midsummer  day.  It  was  supposed  that  as 
many  died  from  heat  as  from  the  chance  of  battle. 
Washington  had  sent  forward  an  advance-guard 
with  General  Lee,  his  second  in  command.  The 
oommand  had  at  first  been  given  to  Lafayette,  for 
Lee  was  so  much  opposed  to  the  battle  that  he  did 
not  care  to  take  part  in  it.  But  finding  Washing- 
ton resolved,  he  claimed  his  position.  lie  had 
gone  on  to  meet  the  enemy  and  commence  the  en- 
gagement, while  Washington  came  up  with  the 
main  army.  The  attack  was  made  near  Monmouth 
court-house.  There  was  confusion  but  great  brav- 
ery upon  the  American  side,  until,  perplexed  and 
uncertain,  General  Lee  ordered  a retreat  at  the 
wrong  moment.  The  militia  immediately  com- 
menced crossing  a morass  which  lay  between  them 
and  the  main  body,  which  was  advancing  under 
Washington.  Suddenly  he  perceived  the  tumult- 
uous approach  of  the  militia,  swarming  in  wild  con- 
fusion across  the  swamp.  Perceiving  in  a mo- 
ment the  moral  influence  upon  the  main  body  of 
such  a reckless  retreat  of  the  advance-guard — fore- 
seeing the  panic  and  flight,  and  the  consequent  in- 
calculable detriment  to  the  Continental  cause,  he 
buried  his  spurs  in  his  horse's  flanks,  and  dashed 
on  the  full  run  across  the  morass  straight  toward 
the  hurrying  and  disorderly  mass.  The  heat  was 
unspeakable;  the  sand  rolled  in  clouds — the  militia 
were  fainting  and  falling  overpowered  at  every 
step.  General  Lee  was  riding  in  front  of  the  col- 
umn, and  Washington  rode  directly  at  him.  He 
called  him  to  account  in  the  severest  manner — 
flung  at  him  an  oath  of  contempt ; but  perceiving 


that  the  immediate  evil  to  be  obviated  was  the  re- 
treat itself,  he  swept  on  into  the  midst  of  the  mi- 
litia, and  with  the  impetuous  energy  of  rage,  and 
the  conviction  of  an  imminent  danger  to  the  great 
cause  impending,  he  succeeded  in  stemming  the  re- 
treat. The  wilted  soldiers  revived  at  the  sight  of 
their  General,  and  recoiled  before  his  scomfuk  re- 
buke. He  inspired  them  with  his  own  conscious- 
ness of  a disgrace  hanging  over  them,  and  a vital 
misfortune  threatening  the  cause.  They  rallied, 
took  heart,  and  advanced  again.  The  day  was 
won : Washington  was  justified,  and  Lee  forever 
disgraced. 

Ilcrc  are  all  the  elements  of  a fine  historical  pic- 
ture, and  the  artist  who  so  clearly  saw,  has  known 
equally  well  how  to  use  them. 

The  picture  is  about  as  large  as  the  Washington 
crossing  the  Delaware.  It  is  crowded  with  figures 
and  full  of  action,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
confusion.  The  eye  is  at  once  master  of  the  scene. 

The  centre  of  the  foreground  is  a pool  in  the  marsh, 
fringed  with  long  grass  and  reeds.  A dog  is  plung- 
ing in  and  lapping  the  water.  In  the  left  fore- 
ground come  in  the  hurrying  militia.  One  youth, 
death-stricken,  and  with  glazed  eyes,  reaches  feebly 
forward  toward  the  pool.  He  clings  to  a rough 
backwoodsman,  who  supports  his  dying  son,  and 
looks  absorbingly  at  Washington.  Behind  them  is 
the  multitude  thronging  through  the  swamp,  and 
streaming  across  the  picture  from  the  left  comer 
of  the  foreground  to  the  upper  right  corner  of  the 
background.  One  of  the  finest  figures  in  the  left  i* 
a youth,  evidently  a gentleman,  w’ho,  abashed  by 
the  eagle  eye  of  the  chief,  and  reproved  by  his  own 
shame,  stands  leaning  back  upon  the  crowd,  with 
both  arms  outstretched  to  restrain  their  flight,  an* I 
half  glancing  from  under  his  brows  at  the  indig- 
nant face  he  dare  not  fully  front.  Behind  him 
the  great  mass  pushes  on. 

Washington  occupies  the  centre  of  the  picture. 

II is  horse  springs  at  full  gallop  over  the  edge  of 
the  pool  toward  the  left  foreground.  His  rider’s 
left  hand  curbs  him,  and  his  right  is  stretched 
straight  up  in  the  air  brandishing  his  sword,  in  the 
furious  conflict  of  his  feelings,  to  wave  backward 
! the  retreat.  This  action  gives  a breadth  to  his 
movement.  It  makes  his  intention  more  manifest. 

It  multiplies  and  enlarges  his  presence.  It  is 
simple,  instinctive,  natural,  anti  not  in  the  least 
melodramatic.  The  face  of  Washington  is  that 
of  a man  violently  excited  by  anger.  It  is  hardly 
recognizable  as  the  Washington  of  the  usual  por- 
traits. But  there  is  a fine  scorn  in  the  mouth,  and 
an  eagerness  of  defiance  against  the  retreat,  which 
fill  the  face  with  expression.  The  figure,  for  some 
reason,  perhaps  faulty  drawing,  and  perhaps  the 
long  lappels  of  the  waistcoat  would  necessarily 
produce  such  an  c fleet,  seems  too  solid  and  short 
for  Washington. 

His  action  is  not  directed  to  an  individual,  but 
to  the  w'hole  retreating  mass.  This  has  been 
noticed  as  a fault.  It  was  contended  that  the 
proper  historic  moment  was  the  rebuke  to  Lee, 
who  caused  the  retreat.  And  that  therefore  tlio 
movement  of  Washington  should  have  been  di- 
rected to  Lee. 

But  clearly  the  great  point  is  the  retreat  itself, 
not  its  leader;  and  Washington’s  great  act  is 
stemming  the  retreat,  not  cursing  the  chief  who 
allowed  it.  Perfect  justice  is  done  to  this  claim. 

The  scornful  wrath  at  the  inconstant  General  yet 
lingers  upon  the  lips  which  curl  with  a larger  and 
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impersonal  indignation  at  the  flying  army.  Gen- 
eral Lee  sits  upon  a white  horse  in  the  middle 
distance,  just  before  Washington.  His  head  sinks 
sullenly.  II  is  eyes  have  the  dull  sulkiness  of  a 
snake.  His  whole  mien  indicates  a man  utterly 
abashed  and  ashamed,  with  a consciousness  of 
guilt.  lie  is  withdrawn  into  the  middle  distance 
by  design,  for  he  is  only  in  the  middle  distance  of 
interest.  Washington  transfixes  him  with  con- 
tempt, and  instantly  waving  him  aside,  sweeps 
around  to  his  task. 

Lafayette  and  Hamilton  press  on  immediately  be- 
hind Washington.  The  bland,  courteous,  but  formal 
and  far  from  forcible  face  of  Lafayette,  is  strained 
toward  the  retreating  columns  and  General  Lee. 
Hamilton’s  small,  concentrated,  and  intense  face, 
drawn  in  so  as  to  throw'  the  brow  forward,  is  as 
full  of  thought  as  Lafayette’s  of  curiosity.  These 
two  heads  arc  finely  contrasted.  In  the  right  fore- 
ground is  another  carefully-considered  group.  A 
drummer  boy  recoils  from  the  heels  of  Wash- 
ington’s horse.  A farmer  youth,  with  his  musket 
resting  upon  his  shoulder,  waves  his  hat  enthusi- 
astically, greeting  his  chief.  Another  youth,  just 
wounded,  falls  back  in  mortal  agony,  supported  by 
a grave  older  man,  while  a comrade  stoops  over 
the  pool  and  dips  water  for  his  dyiftg  friend. 

The  central  background  of  the  picture  is  a knoll 
or  little  hill,  upon  the  top  of  which  a company  of 
•.lying  artillery  is  just  wheeling  into  play.  The 
’•risk  action  of  the  horses  and  soldiers  in  this  group 
nrry  on  completely  the  movement  of  the  picture, 
i ud  impress  the  spectator  with  the  conviction  that 
i lie  battle  is  still  going  on.  On  the  extreme  right 
background  stand  the  main  body  of  the  Continen- 
lal  troops.  In  the  extreme  left  the  English  regu- 
lars or  Hessians  are  showing  themselves  upon  the 
<\dge  of  a wood. 

The  faults  that  strike  us  in  this  work,  and  wc 
are  by  no  means  sure  that  longer  study  would  not 
remove  them,  are  an  appearance  of  flatness  in  the 
figures  of  the  middle  distance,  a want  of  round 
llesh-and-blood  outline;  and  too  cold  an  atmos- 
phere. The  distance  has  a bluish,  thin  look,  more 
autumnal  than  the  fervor  of  midsummer. 

But,  for  the  rest,  it  is  a stirring,  spirited  work, 
without  any  thing  too  fine  or  over- wrought,  no- 
thing finical,  or  symbolical  in  a small  way.  The 
scene  was  simple,  the  emotions  were  9trong,  and 
simple  and  strong  the  painter  has  made  them.  If 
it  be  asked  what  great  moral  or  intellectual  sig- 
nificance has  such  a picture,  wc  must  remember  be- 
fore we  reply,  that  every  work  representing  a 
strictly  historical  event,  a mere  circumstance,  is 
great  by  the  magnitude  of  the  results  that  depend 
upon  the  single  action  represented.  The  pictures 
of  martyrdoms,  as  for  instance  that  of  Huss,  can 
not  represent  any  result ; they  can  only  deal  with 
the  circumstance  of  a moment.  The  grandeur 
which  invests  in  imagination  Rubens’s  Descent  from 
the.  Cross,  and  the  same  picture  of  Danielc  de  Vol- 
terra,  lies  in  the  solemn  remembrance  of  the  mind 
which  regards  it  of  the  sublime  significance  of  the 
words — “ It  is  finished.”  The  picture  shows  a 
corpse  taken  from  a cross,  by  careful  hands,  while 
weeping  friends  are  near.  But  great  pictures  are 
painted  for  u my  mind’s  eye,  Horatio.” 

In  the  same  way  this  picture  represents  the  mo- 
ment in  which  the  battle  of  Monmouth  was  won.  It 
is  Monmouth  victory  in  its  last  analysis.  For  when 
the  retreat  was  stopped,  the  triumph  was  made  pos- 
sible. The  artist  has  seized  the  most  pregnant  mo- 
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ment  of  the  occasion : there  was  scarcely  one  more 
so  in  the  whole  war. 

We  are  glad  that  we  can  so  heartily  admire  this 
work,  and  we  have  the  more  pleasure  in  expressing 
our  admiration,  because  we  know  how  prone  we 
sitters  in  Easy  Chairs  are  to  find  fault,  and  show 
our  smartness  in  following  small  scents.  Peccavi- 
mus!  What  sitter  in  an  Easy  Chair  does  not  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge  ? There  is  a sad  dispropor- 
tion in  our  fault-finding.  Why  can  we  not  main- 
tain some  kind  of  relation  between  ourselves  and 
our  judgments  ? To  see  that  a thing  might  be  dif- 
ferent, is  not  necessarily  to  see  that  it  might  be  bet- 
ter. And  in  matters  where  the  canons  are  still  so 
undetermined  as  those  of  Art,  why  60  furious  to  in- 
sist upon  your  taste  and  your  convictions  as  the 
final  criterion  ? For  ourselves,  we  are  convinced 
that  when  men  pass  the  grand  climacteric,  and 
sit  down  in  Easy  Chairs  to  survey  life  and  the 
world,  they  can  not  find  so  soft  a cushion  as 
charity.  It  is  pleasanter  to  love  than  to  hate*— 
pleasanter  to  praise  than  to  condemn.  And  if  we 
come  to  criticism,  are  there  not  enough  who  assert 
that  one  leg  of  the  Apollo  is  longer  than  the  other 
— that  the  children  of  the  Laocoon  are  little  old 
men — that  the  Venus  dc  Medici  is  a plump  nymph 
— that  the  Transfiguration  is  two  pictures — that  the 
Last  Judgment  is  unchristian — that  Domenichino 
is  a dauber,  and  Claude  a botcher,  and  Penigino 
wooden  ? Yet  who  shall  conceive  the  delicate  min- 
istry to  hum  an  happiness  of  all  the  lovely  pictures 
and  the  noble  statues  ? There  are  imperfect  roses 
whose  scent  breathes  all  the  summer  back,  nor 
would  they  do  more  were  every  petal  fresh.  He 
is  much  to  be  pitied  whose  regret  at  the  imperfect 
leaf  prevents  his  eryoyment  of  the  perfect  odor. 


At  last  Lady  Franklin’s  long  watchings  are  over. 

The  secret  so  long  locked  up  in  frozen  seas  escapes. 

The  dream  of  an  upper  ocean,  calm  and  open,  sup- 
plied with  food  and  flowing  around  the  pole,  dis- 
solves. The  adventurers  among  the  icy  ribs  of  the 
earth  return ; only  a few  ships  remain  among  the 
icy  wastes.  But  stranded  forever  and  ever  upon 
a desert  more  dreadful  than  that  of  the  tropics,  Ur 
bones  of  brave  men  bleach  in  the  cold  gloom  of 
eternal  winter. 

The  Northwest  Passage  is  discovered,  and  Sir 
John  Franklin  is  dead.  We  have  all  read  those 
early  books.  We  have  all  hung  enchanted  upon 
Captain  Franklin’s  story  and  Captain  Parry’s.  To 
our  young  imagination  they  were  hardly  less  myth- 
ical than  Ajax  and  Achilles.  Who  of  us  supposed 
that,  after  the  fervor  of  youthful  fancy  had  declined, 
he  should  read  in  the  cold  columns  of  newspapers 
that  the  heroic  voyager  had  died  at  what  we  may 
well  call  his  post  ? 

It  seems  a life  wasted ; a bitter  sacrifice  to  a use- 
less curiosity.  At  best,  what  could  have  come  of 
it?  Now  that  it  is  known,  who  is  the  better  for 
it?  The  problem  is  solved.  Men  and  monej',  brave 
men,  in  a world  where  heroes  are  rare,  have  been 
sacrificed  in  the  solution.  But  there  is  another 
view  to  which  we  have  once  alluded.  Human  he- 
roism grappled  with  a problem,  the  solution  of 
which  increased  the  store  of  human  knowledge.  Is 
it  not  fine  that  it  did  not  let  go  ? Is  it  not  noble 
that  man  could  not  be  finally  conquered  by  cold, 
nor  ice,  nor  desolation ; but  wrested  from  the  lonely 
pole  its  secret,  and  scorned  Uie  danger  of  the  effort? 

In  this  moment,  while  none  but  churls  can  harshly 
speak  of  Franklin,  we  can  point  to  this  os  the  result 
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of  all  Arctic  adventure,  that  it  is  another  proof  of 
the  untiring  persistance  of  human  heroism.  It  was 
not  merely  Quixotic.  Nobody  supposed  we  should 
gat  tea  and  sugar  sooner.  But  here  was  something 
in  geography  that  we  did  not  know — and  every 
thing  is  worth  discovering.  Every  body  is  more  a 
man  for  Franklin,  and  M‘ Cl  ure,  and  Kane.  For 
the  same  reason  that  “ man's  inhumanity  to  man 
makes  countless  thousands  mourn,'1  does  each  brave 
iiwi  of  every  man  touch  every  other  man  with  pride 
mid  pleasure. 

Arctic  exploration  is  now,  undoubtedly,  forever 
over ; but  it  is  not  enough,  nor  docs  it  tell  the  whole 
story,  to  call  it  foolhardy.  Respectable  men,  in 
warm  coats  and  comfortable  offices,  draw  their  div- 
idends, put  on  their  India-rubbers,  and  go  safely 
home  to  lied.  They  take  the  evening  paper  with 
their  tea  or  their  wine,  and  read  of  Franklin’s  fate, 
in  eight  of  such  men  out  of  ten  the  chief  feeling  is 
a kind  of  contemptuous  pity  that  auy  man  should 
go  on  such  a fool’s  errand.  And  yet — for  here  is 
the  moral — the  spectacle  of  heroism  displayed  in 
one  such  career  as  that  of  Franklin,  is  worth  more 
to  mankind  at  large — not  to  his  family,  who  want 
the  dividends — than  the  life  of  our  friend  in  the 
warm  coat  multiplied  by  a hundred. 

Our  American  explorer,  Dr.  Kane,  is  the  only 
one  who  now  remains  among  the  primeval  ice.  He 
is  followed  by  the  hopes  of  two  nations,  and  by  the 
respect  of  the  world.  We  owe  to  him,  in  his  (jrtn- 
nell  Expedition , the  clearest  account  of  the  grim 
realities  of  the  Pole.  May  he  return  to  us  success- 
ful and  well.  He  will  not,  indeed,  bring  news  of 
Sir  John  Franklin,  as  he  hoped ; but  let  him  bring 
himself,  fresh  from  his  manly  endeavor,  and  we 
shall  all  be  gainers  by  the  return  we  hail. 


We  have  had  our  Chair  wheeled  up  to  the  new 
Opera-House,  and  although  all  our  friends  who 
happen  in  of  a morning  have  seen  it,  there  will  be 
many  with  whom  we  converse,  who  have  not  seen 
it,  and  who  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  it. 

It  is  very  large,  very  heavy,  perhaps  clumsy, 
very  brilliant,  and,  in  general  effect,  despite  the 
Quarrel  with  details,  very  festal  and  handsome. 
Compared  with  any  foreign  opera-house,  it  is  ex- 
tremely gay.  The  sagacious  complain  that  the 
heavy  columns  intercept  too  much  view  of  the 
stage;  and  there  is  some  truth  in  the  complaint, 
for  from  the  boxes  at  the  back  of  the  second  tier, 
the  eye  falls  down  a precipice  of  seats,  and  dodging 
about  the  massive  columns,  catches  glimpses  of  the 
singers.  The  shape  of  the  house  is  unpardonable. 
Nothing  can  excuse  an  architect  for  building  a 
house,  designed  as  an  auditorium  for  certain  spec- 
tacles upon  a stage,  in  such  a manner  that,  from 
many  parts  of  the  house  the  stage  is  not  visible. 
It  is  th  same  kind  of  mistake  os  if  lie  were  to 
build  a dwelling-house,  and  have  the  ceilings  of  the 
rooms  so  low  that  he  could  not  stand  in  them.  It 
is  mere  stupidity. 

The  house  is  very  high,  and  the  steep  pitch  of 
every  tier  toward  the  front  displays  the  audience 
to  the  most  brilliant  advantage.  It  is  much  super- 
ior to  all  foreign  theatres  in  this  respect.  The 
boxes  of  the  Italian  opera-houses  are  literally 
boxes.  They  are  entirely  separated  from  the  ad- 
joining boxes,  so  that  each  is  a room  by  itself. 
This  is  a charming  social  arrangement,  because  a 
party  can  talk  and  laugh  without  disturbing  others. 
But  it  destroys  the  effect  of  what  is  called  “the 
house.”  On  the  other  band,  it  offers  a gallery  of 
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single  pictures,  for  a beautiful  woman,  beautifully 
dressed,  and  sitting  in  the  front  of  such  a box,  re- 
lieved by  the  dark  background,  tells  more  to  the 
eye  than  a mass  of  fine  toilets. 

These  things  are  to  be  considered  in  the  case  of 
every  opera-house,  for  the  opera  is  a social  institu- 
tion as  well  as  a matter  of  art.  One  great  defect 
in  our  new  house,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  prove 
a bar  to  its  perfect  success,  is  the  difficulty  of  access 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  house.  The  seats  are  so 
closely  packed,  aud  the  passages  so  few,  that  where 
you  sit  you  must  remain,  or  put  all  your  neighbors 
to  the  greatest  inconvenience.  Originally  there 
w*as  no  passage  down  the  centre  of  the  parquette. 

There  was  au  unbroken  line  of  fifty  seats,  and  if 
you  chanced  to  have  taken  the  middle  seat,  you 
were  compelled  to  disturb  twenty -four  persons  be- 
fore you  could  reach  it.  Such  parsimonious  and 
mean  mistakes  as  this — this  desperate  American 
effort  to  blend  elegance  and  economy,  incline  the 
spectator  to  a harsh  judgment  of  the  whole.  In  a 
house  of  the  scope,  and  splendor,  and  intention 
which  this  has,  there  should  have  been  the  utmost 
facility  offered  for  moving  about,  and  in  every  way 
the  social  convenience  should  have  been  considered. 

We  will  only  distantly  allude  to  the  seats  that  fly 
at  a man’s  coat  skirts  like  Cerberus. 

With  all  these  complaints,  and  with  all  allow- 
ance for  the  satire  upon  “gingerbread,”  and  “pa- 
pier-macbe,”  and  “gilt,”  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
the  whole  effect  of  the  new  house  is  spacious,  fes- 
tive, and  elegant.  And  when,  as  in  Semiramide , 
there  are  carefully-considered  costumes,  and  well- 
painted  scenery,  and  a stage  covered  with  a crowd 
of  priests,  soldiers,  and  people,  the  spectacle  is  more 
superb  than  any  thing  we  have  ever  seen  in  tin* 
country.  We  take  the  first  night  of  Semiramvi 
to  have  been  the  most  brilliant  opera  evening  i:. 
America. 

For  some  reason  the  audience  is  not  enthusiastic. 

Grisi  is  received  coldly,  and  many  of  her  grandest 
points  fall  unacknowledged,  if  not  unrecognized. 

“ I expected  to  find  them  cold,”  she  is  reported  to 
have  said,  “ but  I find  them  icy.”  Perhaps  it  is 
the  splendor  of  the  place  which  restrains  the  ap- 
plause, or  is  it  that  there  is  some  disappointment 
with  the  singers  ? 

It  should  have  been  remembered  that  we  had 
heard  the  best  of  the  time.  Jenny  Lind,  Alboni, 
and  Sou  tag,  had  all  sung  to  us ; and  the  moderate 
success  of  the  latter  should  have  taught  the  friends 
of  Grisi  that  her  triumph  was  not  entirely  secure. 

There  arc  comparisons  drawn  doubtless  between 
her  voice  and  Jenny  Lind’s  and  Alboni’s.  It  is 
remembered  that  Alboni  sang  quietly  at  the  Broad- 
way and  at  Niblo’s,  without  any  flourish,  and  with 
no  imitation  of  a former  excitement.  It  is  not 
forgotten  that  we  heard  the  delicious  vocalization 
of  Sontag  at  Niblo’s  for  a long  season.  To  surpass 
these,  and  to  fill  with  enthusiasm  an  immense 
house  at  an  immense  price,  demanded  something 
more  than  Grisi,  fine  as  she  yet  is,  and  Mario, 
although  nowr  in  his  prime.  The  result  shows  that 
this  is  so.  There  was  a Jenny  Lind  party,  a Son- 
tag  party,  an  Alboni  party;  but  where  is  the  Grisi 
party?  She  has  created  no  enthusiasm,  she  bus 
not  crow'ded  her  houses,  she  has  not  borne  us  away 
with  furore ; and  yet  she  has  sung  as  only  Grisi 
can  now'  sing.  She  lias  been  the  Norma  that  only 
Grisi  can  be.  She  has  been  Semiram u with  Assy- 
rian grandeur ; and  Lucrezia , with  Venetian  splen- 
dor. Tn  her  and  Mario,  aud  Susiui,  we  have  had 
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an  opera  troupe  with  whicli  no  other  ever  among 
09  is  to  be  named,  and  there  has  been  really  less 
demonstration  of  pleasure  than  in  the  days  of 
Benedetti  and  Truth.  They  have  sung  to  us  in  a 
house  remarkable  for  its  exquisite  power  of  trans- 
mitting the  airiest  sound — a house  which  for  size 
and  effect  is  among  the  best  in  the  ’world,  and  our 
hearts  have  pined  for  Astor  Place  and  the  departed 
delights  of  song. 

We  can  not  but  feel  that  if  these  singers  go  to 
the  South  they  will  find  their  laurels  blooming 
again,  and  learn  that  even  on  this  side  of  the  sea 
there  can  be  the  warmest  appreciation  of  what  is 
!>est  in  its  kind.  The  ardor  of  sympathy  which 
they  sought  here  in  vain  will  there  enclose  them 
like  a warm  atmosphere,  and  secure  them  the  con- 
fidence which  conquers  success.  Even  here,  as  the 
cold  winter  settles  gloomily  around  our  Chair,  we 
can  hear  in  fancy  the  warm  shouts  and  prolonged 
murmur  with  which  our#  more  susceptible  and  im- 
l>etuou9  Southern  neighbors  express  their  delight. 
The  theatre  is  thronged  by  the  lovely,  languid 
Creole  beauties.  A Spanish  splendor  lightens  the 
boxes.  There  are  flowers,  lights,  perfumes ; a gay 
and  graceful  company,  to  whom  the  opera  is  dear, 
who  love  music  as  a part  of  life.  The  curtain  rises, 
and  as  the  house  hushes  and  the  warm  scented  air 
breathes  in  upon  the  Druidess,  she  moves  to  the 
front  with  a more  majestic  step ; she  culls  the  herbs 
with  a more  melancholy  grace,  and  as  she  raises 
her  voice  to  Casta  Diva,  there  is  a trembling  ten- 
derness in  its  sweetness — for  in  thought  she  is 
across  the  ocean,  in  thought  she  renews  her  early 
and  unquestioned  triumphs;  twenty  years  melt 
from  her  mind,  from  her  eye,  from  her  voice,  and, 
touched  by  the  warm  magic  of  the  South,  the 
priestess  dreams  she  is  in  Paris,  and  forgets  forever 
ihe  boreal  climate  of  Irving  Place. 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

W e seize  our  gossip  as  wo  can ; sometimes  sift- 
ing the  journals,  and  coaxing  from  them  enough 
of  dainty  paragraphs  to  furbish  into  record ; and 
again,  availing  ourselves  of  some  kindly  ob- 
server, who  tells  us,  letterwise,  what  has  ruled 
the  European  tongue  and  thought.  To  such  an 
observer,  who  lias  spent  the  season  past  in  Conti- 
nental rambles,  we  are  indebted  now ; and  w'e  give 
up  our  pages  to  his  careless  but  good-natured  pen, 
which  thus  epitomizes  the  European  summer  and 
autumn : 

“ My  dear  IT , 

“ You  thought  that,  in  these  war  times,  I should 
have  a dull  summer  in  Europe ; that  people  would 
wear  gloomy  faces  and  keep  themselves  within 
doors ; that  the  hotels  would  be  empty,  and  the 
roads  un traveled.  You  never  were  more  mistaken 
in  your  life.  First  of  all,  our  own  countrymen 
have  been  swarming,  not  only  in  the  cities,  but  at 
the  springs,  and  by  Lake  Geneva,  and  in  the  Py- 
renees ; and  even  in  my  way,  by  crazy  diligence 
from  Florence  to  Mantua,  there  were  two  lean  men, 
in  black  dress-coats,  from  sonic  court  township  of 
Illinois,  who  chewed  tobacco,  and  wore  satin  waist- 
coats ! 

“ I wish  I had  come  to  Europe  in  those  old  days 
w hen  the  voyage  made  a man’s  reputation  at  home, 
and  he  was  looked  up  to  always  after  as  a kind  of 
Nestor,  who  knew  all  about  pictures  and  archi- 
tecture, and  delivered  opinions,  ex  cathedra , which 
were  quoted,  and  regarded  as  authority.  I re- 
member meeting  with  a prim  single  lady  of  this 
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stamp  when  I was  a lad,  who  was  the  wonder  of  a 
large  neighborhood,  and  who  at  every  evening 
party  told  a story  of  having  been  robbed  by  brig- 
ands, and  of  going  up  to  the  Mont&nvert  under 
circumstances  of  danger  from  precipices  and  ava- 
lanches Vhich  made  her  a heroine.  How  I envied 
that  woman ! 

“ There  is  no  hope  now  of  any  thing  of  the  sort ; 
or  if  there  wrere,  ten  chances  to  one  your  next  door 
neighbor,  who  is  a clergyman,  and  has  traveled 
for  the  bronchitis , can  correct  your  statements,  and 
draw  off  half  the  wonder  upon  himself.  Even  the 
milliner  women  are  beginning  to  come  over  to  buy 
their  ribbons,  and  to  get  a ‘ fall*  style  of  hats. 

Paris  is  not  so  much  as  New  York  or  Philadelphia 
used  to  be  in  the  old  days ; and  the  tailors  in  the 
metropolitan  city  of  the  French  w ill  give  you  his 
prices  in  dollars — American  currency. 

“ In  fact  the  man  who  can  not  talk  about  Baden, 
and  Aix-la-Chapellc,  and  Hombourg,  nowadays, 
currently,  can  make  no  pretensions  to  mode  what- 
ever. I can  remember  the  time  (you  know'  the 
years  don’t  fail  me)  when  a man  was  pointed  out 
of  by-standers,  at  evening  gatherings  and  other- 
wheres,  as  one  who  had  traveled  abroad.  Who 
thinks  of  such  niaiseine  now'  ? Who  can  w in  repu- 
tation by  a European  tour — least  of  all,  if  he  for- 
gets himself  so  far  as  to  plume  himself  upon  it;  or 
(still  worse)  to  print  the  story  of  it  ? 

44  Mrs.  Stowe’s  w as,  indeed,  an  exceptional  mat- 
ter; and  people  had  to  learn  how'  the  maker  of 
the  Uncle  Tom  story  was  feted,  and  how  the  eyes 
which  had  seen  such  fearful  things  across  the  Ohio 
! river,  at  Cincinnati,  would  look  at  the  Dnke  of 
Sutherland’s  castaway  tenantry. 

“ And  this  reminds  me — of  what  you  have  pos- 
sibly seen — that  some  good  British  democrat  stout- 
ly denies  all  which  the  authoress  says  of  the  good 
management  of  the  Sutherland  estates,  and  appeal* 
to  personal  observation  as  proof  against  the  good 
report  which  Mrs.  Stowe  received  from  the  town- 
factor  of  the  Duke. 

44  At  all  events,  it  would  have  been  more  satis- 
factory if  the  good  woman  in  tho  4 courts’  had  in- 
dulged in  a little  inquisitive  chat  with  the  Scottish 
cottagers  themselves,  instead  of  receiving  all  her 
information  under  the  rose-colored  lights  of  the 
Sutherland  Palace  in  London.  There  is  enough 
of  evil  with  us  to  be  sure ; but,  God  knows,  it’s  not 
all  the  evil  in  the  world. 

44  For  tho  novelty  of  the  thing,  I have  myself 
broken  barley  bread  with  stout  Lancashire  reap- 
ers, who  told  me  a deal  of  hardnesses  received,  and 
labors  unrequited.  Ahd  as  for  the  English  miners, 
their  w'oes  are  crying  over  the  world. 

44  But  I began  to  talk  of  travel,  and  the  wpr. 

One  thought  that  money  would  be  sparingly  spent^ 
and  that  the  tokens  of  luxury  and  of  extravagance 
would  grow  rarer;  but  the  signs  are  quite  other- 
wise ; and  railway  carriages  and  Continental  inns 
w'ere  never  so  thronged  ns  during  the  season  whoee 
last  leaves  are  nowr  whistling  in  the  November 
w inds.  What  think  you  of  a night  passed  in  the 
diligence,  for  want  of  quarters,  even  in  so  well- 
conducted  a towm  as  that  of  Geneva  ? Y’et  60  it 
was — not  a chamber  was  to  be  found  far  or  near ; 
and  for  a fee,  the  Swiss  conductor  left  me  snuggled 
in  the  comer  of  the  coupe  w'hieh  brought  me  from 
Berne.  At  Vevay  it  was  nearly  as  bad ; and  tha 
great  inn  by  the  lake  was  turned  almost  into  an 
American  barrack.  And  let  me  tell  you  that  the 
quarters  one  falls  into  thereabout  have  very  much 
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to  do  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  scenery.  You 
will  scarce  believe  it  when  I tell  you,  that  only 
one  hotel  in  the  whole  town  of  Vevay  has  a good 
look  upon  the  water  and  the  mountains ; and  that, 
felling  of  lodgings  here,  you  are  condemned  to 
some  dingy  quarter,  whence  you  look  on  courts 
begrimmed  with  mud,  with  only  women  in  sabots 
to  entertain  your  eye,  and  the  chase  of  myriad  fleas 
to  entertain  your  thought. 

44  Such  was  my  bitter  experience  on  as  bright  a 
Sunday'  as  ever  broke  upon  the  lake  of  Leman — or 
rather  would  have  been,  if  I had  not  resolutely 
shaken  the  dust  of  the  town  from  my  shoes,  and 
coquetted  with  the  morning  in  the  pleasant  orch- 
ards which  lie  between  Yevay  and  Montreux.  You 
have  seen  the  spire  of  Montreux,  in  any  chance 
view  you  may  have  had  under  your  eye  of  Chillon 
and  the  upper  end  of  the  Geneva  lake.  It  seems 
to  sentinel  the  road  which  borders  the  water ; but 
in  reality  it  stands  two  hundred  feet  or  more  above 
it,  upon  a ledge  of  the  west  mountains,  all  fringed 
with  green  walnut  trees,  and  here  and  there  an 
aspiring  poplar.  From  its  inclosing  yard  you  look 
down  on  sloping  vineyards  and  gardens,  edged  by 
the  white  ribbon  of  road  which  skirts  the  lake, 
and  winds  on  by  Chillon,  and  Villeneuve,  and  Aix, 
through  the  sombre  upper  valley  of  the  Rhine. 

44  There  are  sermons  out  of  doors  in  Switzerland ; 
as,  indeed,  I think  there  are  every  where  olse  where 
mountains  are  high,  and  water  glancing  in  their 
shadows.  Mont  Blanc  was  my  preacher  that  morn- 
ing ; his  pulpit  was  the  other  side  of  the  lake ; his 
head  was  white  as  snow,  and  stood  out  boldly 
against  the  blue  of  the  church  ceiling,  which  was 
arched  over  in  the  form  of  a dome,  and  a few  clouds 
of  incense  were  floating  below.  A company  of 
church  elders,  in  the  shape  of  Savoyard  mountains, 
very  much  battered  with  years,  and  with  faces 
seamed  over,  and  shaggy”  eyebrows  sprinkled  with 
white,  supported  the  preacher,  and  filled  up  the 
east  end  of  the  church.  There  was  a baptismal 
font  between  them  and  my'self,  which  caugl^t  a rich 
blue  reflection  from  the  ceiling  of  the  church,  and 
mirrored  the  hoary  head  of  the  preacher.  The 
people  of  twenty  towns  thereabout,  lying  along  the 
sides  of  the  hills  above  Yevay,  attended  church 
with  me ; and  a few  steeple  bells  ringing  together 
made  a solemn  chorus  for  the  service.  It  lasted 
until  the  incense-bearers  closed  the  doors  on  the 
Savoyard  elders,  and  on  the  stately”  preacher.  But 
a Bright  gleam  of  sunshine  in  the  west  announced 
that  the  service  would  be  repeated  the  next  day. 
Indeed,  a worshipful  man  may  find  perpetual  serv- 
ice among  those  valleys  which  divide  the  Alps. 
That  very”  night  which  curtained  the  Sabbath  cere- 
mony I just  now  told  you  of,  gave  me  the  hearing 
of  a great  psalm-gust,  the  like  of  which  belongs  to 
no  cathedral  choir,  and  no  organ  loft  but  Nature’s. 

41 1 was  upon  the  heights  of  the  Dent  de  Jaman, 
which,  like  a jagged  tooth,  is  rooted  in  the  mount- 
ains that  hang  over  the  north  w'est  skirt  of  Leman. 
It  is  not  so  high  but  that  the  turf  grows  green  to 
within  a hundred  feet  of  its  summit;  then  a bold 
cliff  rises,  with  ledges  for  trailing  wild  flowers,  that 
fling  out  odors  only'  to  the  birds  who  live  in  the 
tops  of  the  fir-trees. 

44 1 had  gone  up  the  path  which  winds  thither 
late  in  the  day ; and  the  villagers  who  have  their 
hamlets  nearest  told  me  it  was  too  late  to  cross  the 
mountain,  and  that  darkness  would  overtake  me 
in  the  wild  pasturage  slopes.  So  I found  a home 
for  the  night  in  a little  chalet,  which  was  one  of 
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perhaps  half  a score  that  stood  perched  on  a pla- 
teau of  green  upon  a shoulder  of  the  mountain,  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  lake,  in  whose  edge  the 
great  chateau  of  Chillon  hung  floating  like  a paint- 
ed toy. 

44  The  good  woman  of  the  chalet  stewed  me  a 
slice  from  the  haunch  of  smoked  mutton  that  hung 
to  the  rafters  of  her  house,  while  I sat  under  the 
walnut  trees,  listening  to  the  tinkle  of  the  bells 
upon  the  necks  of  browning  goats,  and  looking 
across  upon  the  gaunt  Savoyard  mountains,  half 
hidden  by  cloud  patches,  and  blotched  here  and 
there  with  reflections  of  the  red  sunset. 

44  They”  told  me  as  evening  darkened,  and  I had 
finished  my  supper  of  mutton,  that  a storm  was 
coming,  though  from  what  quarter  I could  not  tell. 

Those  mountain  people  see  signs  in  straw  s ; and  they 
promised  me  a wet  foot-way  on  the  morrow,  though 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  clouds  grouped  lazily  over 
the  heights  as  if  no  frolic  was  in  them. 

44 A burst  of  thunder  woke  me  at  ten;  but  1 
dropped  asleep  again,  and  may  have  remained  In 
my  doze  for  two  hours,  when  there  was  a rattling 
of  my  chamber-door,  and  my  hostess  came,  in  a 
loose  undress,  and  screaming  to  me  to  get  up  at 
once,  as  the  chalet  was  in  terrible  danger,  rushed 
out  of  the  room  as  hastily  as  she  had  entered. 

44  There  was  no  light  for  me  but  the  fearful  gleam 
of  the  lightning,  which  lit  up  the  narrow  slopes  of 
the  hills,  and  shone  by  streams  on  the  distant  gnow- 
mountains  of  Savoy.  Blaze  and  thunder  came  to- 
gether in  dazzling  crashes ; and  the  clouds  seemed 
breaking  on  the  very  tree-tops. 

44 1 hurried  on  my  clothes,  and  w ent  out  upon  a 
little  balcony  of  the  chalet,  w hich  wTas  partially  pro- 
tected by  the  broad-eaved  roof.  Below,  and  not 
ten  yards  from  the  house,  w’as  a fierce  torrent  raging 
every  moment  nearer  and  nearer,  and  bringing 
down  rocks,  and  broken  trees,  and  debris  of  har- 
vests from  the  highlands  above.  The  evening 
before  there  had  been  not  even  a brook  where  a 
river  w'as  now  foaming  over  the  bed  of  the  mount- 
ain pathway”.  As  the  blazes  of  lightning  flamed 
in  the  sky,  I could  see  the  wnetched  villagers 
grouped  upon  the  knolls,  on  either  side  of  the  fierce 
torrent,  w atching  its  progress,  or  making  such  fee- 
ble barricades  as  they”  could  to  divert  it  from  their 
homes. 

44  Upon  the  nearer  side  there  were  only  my  host- 
ess and  tw'o  brown-faced  herdsmen.  The  poor  wo- 
man stood  w'ringing  her  hands,  and  crying  out  to 
the  neighbors  to  save  her  home.  But  the  bravest 
of  those  who  were  looking  on  w’ould  not  have  dared 
to  cross  the  torrent ; or  could  they  have  come  over, 
little  could  have  been  done  for  the  protection  of  the 
chalet.  A green  knoll,  which  was  fast  washing 
away  by  the  force  of  the  water,  still  diverted  the 
current  from  the  foundation  walls  of  the  chalet. 

The  barrier  might  hold  out  an  hour  longer;  if  it 
went  wholly”,  there  was  no  hope  for  the  chalet  in 
which  I had  taken  up  my  night  quarters. 

“ To  add  to  the  poor  woman’s  distress,  her  hus- 
band was  wdth  his  flock  upon  a higher  slope  of  the 
mountains,  where  the  storm  seemed  even  fiercer. 

The  neighbors  had  seen  the  bodies  of  sheep  and  goats 
go  floating  down  in  the  wreck  of  the  torrent.  The 
poor  herdsman  himself  might  be  in  danger.  From 
time  to  time,  moreover,  there  w'as  heard  the  crash 
of  trees  and  of  timbers  from  below,  telling  dreadful 
stories  of  wrecked  chalets  further  down. 

44 1 shall  never  forget  the  grouping  of  the  peasants, 
men,  women,  and  children,  upon  the  other  side  of 
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this  storm-torrent,  shouting  and  running  here  and 
there,  as  the  gleams  of  lightning  played  over  the 
frightened  crowd.  Beyond,  too,  and  beyond  the 
trees  which  glittered  in  the  blaze  and  the  wet,  I 
could  see  the  heights  of  the  snow-mountains  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  shining  for  a 
moment,  as  they  shine  by  day,  and  then  buried  in 
the  rain  and  the  night.  The  lake  itself,  too,  caught 
pale  gleams  of  lightning,  and  showed  a surface 
foaming  with  the  storm. 

44  With  my  Mackintosh  thrown  over  my  shoulders, 
and  my  felt  hat  dripping  streams,  I passed  an  hour 
looking  on  anxiously  as  the  rest.  After  this  the 
storm  happily  abated  its  force.  The  torrent  grew' 
less  angry  in  its  flow" ; the  chalet  of  my  hostess  was 
out  of  danger.  I left  the  mountain  people  grap- 
pling with  the  timbers  which  still  came  down  with 
the  current ; and,  to  the  lullaby  of  thunder  echoing 
still  among  the  mountains,  and  dying  away  in 
hoarse  murmurs  on  the  lake  below,  I fell  asleep 
once  more. 

44  And  this  was  the  mountain-psalm  I told  you  of. 

44  When  morning  caine,  the  sun  w'as  as  soft  as  a 
valley  summer ; but  the  wreck  of  the  fields  and  the 
<*rops  w as  terrific.  Whole  acres  of  wlmt  was  smil- 
ing  greensward  the  night  before,  w'ere  now  swept 
away.  Uprooted  trees  lay  across  the  paths ; and 
often  the  paths  themselves  were  gone;  and  I was 
compelled  to  grope  my  w ay  through  the  muddied 
bottom  of  a ravine,  which  the  storm  of  a single 
night  had  furrowed  in  the  hills. 

‘‘It  was  what  they  call  a cloud-break  in  the 
mountains;  and  as  offering  something  different 
from  the  everyday  journalings  of  a foot-traveler  in 
Switzerland,  I have  thought  it  wTorth  my  while  to 
jot  it  dowrn  for  you. 

44  After  this,  shall  I say  any  thing  of  the  peals  from 
the  great  organ  of  Friburg,  which  I listened  to, 
two  days  after,  and  which  are  reckoned  the  loudest 
that  come  from  any  church  instrument  of  Central 
Europe?  The  storm  (as  the  organist  played  it) 
would  have  been  grand,  had  it  not  come  so  near 
the  greater  one  of  my  night  in  the  chalet.  I fear 
I hardly  did  justice  to  the  organist  of  Friburg;  I 
know  I paid  him  his  fee  as  if  he  had  not  earned  his 
money. 

“ The  diligence  w hich  goes  from  Vovay  to  Berne, 
stops  a half  hour  at  Friburg,  and  the  passengers 
dine  there.  Like  all  stage-coach  meals,  this  is  a 
very  hurried  one ; and  had  I not  4 booked’  myself 
in  advance,  and  dined  at  my  leisure,  I am  sure  I 
should  have  added  to  my  dyspepsia  by  the  diligence 
dinner  at,  Friburg.  As  it  was,  I amused  myself 
with  the  hurry  of  the  coach  people,  when  the  con- 
ductor gave  the  word  to  set  olf,  leaving  a fat  French 
lady  and  a cool  couple  of  English  travelers  in  the 
heat  of  dessert.  As  you  go  out  of  Friburg,  on  the 
way  to  Berne,  there  is  a swinging  bridge  of  iron 
cables  to  be  passed  over,  which  hangs  some  two 
hundred  feet  above  a ravine,  and  shakes  with  the 
weight  of  a diligence  in  a way  to  scare  nervous  peo- 
ple exceedingly. 

“Now  we  had  but  half  got  over  this  tremulous 
roadway,  when  the  cool  English  couple  came  shout- 
ing after,  followed  by  the  fat  French  lady,  who  had 
seized  upon  a half-emptied  bottle  of  wine,  gesticu- 
lating and  puffing  in  a w av  that  put  all  the  diligence 
company  in  a roar. 

44  The  coachman  cracked  his  whip  ; the  English- 
man and  wife  screamed  in  terrible  French  phrase; 
the  fat  lady  brandished  her  bottle  threateningly; 
the  bridge  undulated  more  and  more  under  the 
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quickened  step  of  the  horses ; nor  did  the  comedy 
end  until  the  conductor  ordered  the  coachman  to 
draw  up  upon  the  other  side  of  the  ravine. 

“And  here  again  there  was  an  unexpected  trou- 
ble ; the  English  w oman  w’as  4 booked’  for  a place 
beside  her  husband  in  the  banquette  upon  the  top 
of  the  diligence ; there  w as  no  ladder  by  which  she 
could  mount ; she  tried  the  wheel  and  a ‘ boost’  of 
the  conductor ; but  it  was  in  vain.  The  husband 
mounted  before  her  and  tried  the  effect  of  a lift; 
but  she  was  too  heavy. 

44  4 But,  my  dear,  you  must  get  up,’  said  the  hus- 
band. 

“ 4 But,  my  dear,  I can't,  said  the  woman  in  de- 
spair. 

“ 4 But,  my  dear,  make  an  effort.’ 

44  4 But,  my  dear,  I have'  ( crescendo' ). 

44  In  short,  the  matter  could  only  be  arranged  by 
an  amicable  compromise  with  some  of  the  parties 
inside,  by  which  the  unfortunate  English  lady  was 
separated  from  her  husband  until  the  next  stage. 

44  By  virtue  of  the  change,  I found  myself  brought 
into  near  neighborhood  of  the  fat  lady,  who  had 
made  good  her  short  dinner  by  bearing  off  the  bot- 
tle of  wine.  She  was  eloquent  in  her  denunciations 
of  the  thieving  propensities  of  hotel-keepers ; it  w as 
all  an  arrangement,  she  was  satisfied,  with  the  con- 
ductor, by  which  people,  after  paying,  should  be 
despoiled  of  their  dinner.  For  her  own  part,  she 
was  not  to  be  abused  in  that  way ; she  always  made 
amends  for  a hurried  dinner  (as  one  might  have 
judged  from  her  rotund  figure).  If  she  preferred 
chicken,  she  took  chicken  ; if  w ine,  she  took  wine  : 
and  here  drawing  gracefully  a little  patent-leather 
cup  from  her  reticule,  she  poured  out  a glass,  and 
drank  it  off  as  composedly  as  she  could  have  don« 
at  the  table  of  our  host. 

“ I like  these  little  diligence  meetings  of  travel ; 
they  open  a world  of  character  to  the  eye ; they 
put  an  edge  on  one’s  habit  of  observation;  they 
make  droll  memories  for  after-dinner  laughs  at  a 
home  table.  But  it  is  all  passing  away,  you  know  . 

Even  in  Sw  itzerland  they  have  a project  of  4 tap- 
ping the  Alps’  with  a railway  tunnel.  The  engin- 
eers are  out.  Their  crimson  bunting  is  flying  on 
the  heights.  The  subscription-books  are  open  at 
Basle. 

44  They  talk  of  a ten-mile  tunnel  not  far  away 
from  tho  Pass  of  St.  Bernard ; and  the  road  is  to 
wind  along  the  Upper  Rhone,  between  the  sombre, 
death-like  cliffs,  and  among  the  w retched  cretin* 
and  goitres  of  Sion,  and  afterward  to  burrow  under 
the  hospice,  and  to  bring  its  convoy  to  day  again 
in  sight  of  Aosta  and  the  beautiful  and  decrepit 
Italy. 

“ But,  thank  Ileavcn,  years  must  slip  before  tbia 
work  is  done  ; and  you  w ill  have  time  to  beat  your 
mule  by  moonlight,  on  the  zigzag  path  that  con- 
ducts to  the  hospitable  door  of  the  monks,  before 
the  monks  and  the  dogs  arc  driven  away  from  their 
mountain  employ. 

44  Among  the  on  dits  of  the  Sw  iss  summer,  is  the 
rumor  of  the  imprisonment  of  an  American  travel- 
er, who  was  arrested  and  confined  on  suspicion  of 
being  no  less  a personage  than  the  ubiquitous  Maz- 
zini.  It  would  appear  that  the  subject  of  the  mis- 
take was  not  so  far  flattered  by  the  error  as  to  rest 
contented  with  the  dungeon  durance;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  our  other  diplomatic  negotiations,  we  have 
now  afoot  the  claims  for  false  imprisonment  upon 
the  Helvetic  Republic.  It  would  be  odd  indeed  if, 
some  fine  day,  the  Cyan e,  or  some  such  vessel,  should 
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bo  dispatched  up  the  Rhine,  for  the  blockade  of 
Basle  and  the  Alps ! 

“ When  I was  at  Chamouni,  people  were  talking 
of  the  new  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  by  an  English 
lady,  the  third  who  ever  accomplished  this  task ; 
and  who  did  it  (the  guides  said)  without  flurry  or 
fatigue.  Albert  Smith  has,  I see,  alluded  to  the 
matter  in  a complimentary  way,  in  his  closing  lec- 
ture-room ‘ascent’  for  the  season,  and  interested 
his  auditors  by  announcing  the  fact  that  the  intrepid 
woman  had  honored  him  that  evening  with  her 
presence.  Of  course  all  eves  were  turned  to  the  box 
of  honor  (formed  by  a Swiss  window  in  the  chalet 
that  fronts  the  scene),  when  the  blushing  lady  re- 
ceived the  applause  of  the  evening. 

“ The  romantic  danger  that  of  old  belonged  to  the 
ascent  seems  now  wholly  to  have  gone  by ; people 
speak  of  it  only  (at  Chamouni)  as  an  expensive  and 
doubtful  gratification  : expensive,  because  a dozen 
guides  must  be  well  tempted  with  fees ; and  doubt- 
ftil,  because  a clear  evening  in  these  high  neighbor- 
hoods may  be  followed  by  mist  and  darkness. 

“ The  lady  in  question  reported  a charming  view' ; 
and  so  did  a young  English  traveler  who  repeated 
the  journey  a fortnight  after.  And  if  one  may  judge 
from  w hat  meets  the  eye  in  looking  from  the  lesser 
height  of  the  Brevcn,  the  view  must  bo  grand  in- 
deed. I suspect  that,  by  dint  of  cordage  and  lad- 
ders deposited  here  and  there  in  safe  nooks  of  the 
rocks,  they  will  arrive  in  time  at  an  easy  wav  of 
earning  people  of  tender  nerves  to  the  top  of  the 
monarch ; and  when  that  day  comes,  and  supplies 
of  the  white  Neuchutel  or  of  Moiit  are  frequent,  I 
may  be  myself  tempted  to  hazard  the  visit. 

“ There  are  springs,  you  know,  in  Switzerland ; 
and  they  have  had,  the  summer  past,  their  usual 
flow  of — salts  and  of  people.  But  they  are  gener- 
ally of  the  cast  of  St.  Honan’s  Well — gonc-by  places, 
whose  lamentable  history  is  writ,  not  by  Scott,  but 
by  stories  of  gray  moss  and  lichen,  on  crumbling 
roofs.  Yet  they  are  curious  enough  places  to  visit, 
to  see  what  kind  of  invalid  race  still  clings  to  the 
traditionary  virtue  of  the  mountain  waters.  First 
of  all  there  is  St.  Gervais,  which  you  reach  by  go- 
ing to  the  right  a little  way  oft'  from  the  traveled 
track  which  leads  people  from  Geneva  to  Chamouni. 
ft  is  n wild  cloft  in  the  mountains,  with  a long- 
sided house  dismally  shaded  by  the  reeking  cliffs,  I 
and  faint,  pale  garden  grounds  lingering  around  it,  j 
under  the  short  play  of  a mid-day  sun.  Decrepit 
old  men  and  w'omcn  go  there  to  drink  in  health  and 
strength  ; gay  young  Swiss  bourgeois  people  too,  in  j 
the  mirth  of  new'  matrimony,  wander  to  St.  Ger-  j 
vnis  for  honeymoon  quietude,  and  for  undisturbed  j 
strolls  in  the  mountain  paths  which  lead  high  up 
on  the  hills  that  shadow  the  springs.  ! 

“ Riotous  young  fellows  with  knapsacks,  singing  j 
German  songs  over  their  after-breakfast  Alien-  . 
heimer,  clink  their  glasses  at  the  table  of  mine  host  1 
of  the  St.  Gervais,  and  plot  hair-brained  scrambles  ■ 
to  the  glaciers  that  gleam,  cold  and  grim,  atop  the  J 
St.  Gervais  mountains.  j 

“ It  is  a place  withal,  to  visit  once,  but  not  to  j 
linger  at,  unless  you  would  replace  dyspepsia  with  j 
rheumatic  twinges  and  the  blue  devils. 

“ On  the  Simplon  road  again  (or  a little  way  oft’  i 
from  it  to  the  left),  is  the  queer  ‘ spring’  place  of  } 
Leuk.  Every  body  has  heard  of  it,  and  a great  j 
many  have  passed  through  the  town,  on  their  way  j 
across  the  wild  pass  of  the  Gemini,  which  rises 
straight  up  the  rocks  within  a league  of  the  water-  | 
course s>which  giv^rmown  to  Leak.  The  notico- 
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able  thing  (medicinally)  about  the  springs  is  their 
warmth  ; and  they  gush  as  warm  from  the  earth  m 
an  egg-boiling  pot,  and  go  steaming  and  vaporing 
through  the  little  village  on  cither  side  the  road, 
in  a way  quite  curious  to  behold. 

44  When  I first  saw  the  phenomenon,  I thought 
all  the  town  world  had  just  emptied  their  kettles ; 
but  presently  I saw  a group  of  stout-armed  w'omeo 
at  a village  trough — all  steaming — washing  their 
foul  linen  in  the  kettle-water  of  nature’s  furnishing. 

One  would  think  washing  might  be  cheap ; but  my 
bill  of  the  Jjeuk-Baden  says — no. 

44  The  bath-houses  are  matters  worth  seeing : 
people  go  to  them,  not  to  bathe,  but  to  soak.  The 
physicians  prescribe  variously,  as  ages  or  constitu- 
tions vary,  three  and  four,  and  even  five  hours. 

And  people  make  a frolic  of  the  healing,  and  wear 
coquettish  water-gowns,  and  have  floating  tables 
round  them,  and  sit  in  conclave,  buried  to  their 
chins,  and  chatting,  and  doing  needle-work,  and 
reading  newspapers,  and  drinking  cherry-rum 
punches. 

“ A queer  place,  very,  is  Look. 

44  Then  there  is  a Swiss  Baden  not  far  away  from 
Zurich,  a very  pretty  place  indeed,  with  a sweet 
valley  and  fresh  streams  of  water  in  it,  and  high 
green  hills  towering  about  it,  from  whence,  looking 
off  in  fine  weather,  you  can  see  that  glorious  array 
of  white  mountain  heights  which  are  before  your 
eyes  at  Zurich.  It  is  a charming  place  to  linger  at, 
with  unobtrusive  people  in  the  great  spring  house, 
who  allow  you  to  ‘ gang  your  own  gate,’  and  meet 
you  in  the  bill  paths  with  a kindly  look  of  recogni- 
tion. By  a charming  bit  of  railway — the  only  hit 
Switzerland  yet  boasts  of — you  can  go  from  this 
village  to  the  laughing  shores  of  Zurich,  and  eat 
such  a dinner  at  the  Hotel  Baur  as  would  delight 
a hungry  man  in  the  best  city  in  the  world. 

“ If  you  come,  be  sure  and  take  lodgings  in  the 
house  that  sits  in  a garden  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
lake.  Such  a place  for  saunter  as  it  is — that  gar- 
den— with  the  mountains  all  stretching  in  crystal 
chain  before  you,  and  the  flowers  flaming  and  scat- 
tering perfume  at  your  elbow,  is  not  found  other- 
wheres  in  Europe ! 

44  One  more  4 spring’  place  of  Switzerland  I must 
not  forge  t.  You  go  there  by  the  way  of  Constance, 
and  the  memory  of  the  Constance  martyrs.  It  lies 
near  to  Ragatz,  in  a German-talking  country,  far 
up  a brook  course,  which  they  call  the  Tamina,  and 
the  baths  are  the  4 Baths  of  Pfeifers.*  You  seem 
going  out  of  the  world  when  you  go  there,  and 
wholly  out  when  you  arrive  there.  A little,  nar- 
row char-a-banc  road  leads  along  the  banks  of  the  ^ 
stream,  through  a dim  ravine,  all  shaded  by  firs 
and  dank  foliage.  Nor  is  there  lack  of  danger  to 
4 sublime’  this  one-horse  drive,  for  your  wheel  frets 
here  and  there  the  edge  of  a precipice,  beneath 
which,  a hundred  feet,  the  Tamina  goes  raging  un- 
easily among  the  fallen  rocks ; and  the  hill-side, 
too,  threatens  every  moment  to  dislodge  black  frag- 
ments of  trap  to  crush  you,  or  hurry  you  into  the 
bottom  of  the  defile.  Jets  of  waterfalls  race  down 
in  clefts,  and  spatter  you  with  spray,  and  dive  un- 
der deep  culverts,  and  fall  with  a crash  into  the 
basin  below. 

“ With  such  accompaniments,  making  very  dreary 
music,  you  reach  at  last  a moss-covered  old  build- 
ing, heated  under  the  very  shoulder  of  the  rocks, 
and  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  defile.  The  sun  only 
reaches  it  two  hours  of  the  longest  days  of  summer, 
and  it  is  »inmp  winter  there  even-in  later  Auerust. 
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“A  few  hopeful  and  hobbling  invalids  move 
aftjout  the  sunken  floors  of  the  hobgoblin  house, 
like  relics.  They  bathe  thrice  a day  in  wooden 
tubs,  and  the  walls  all  reek  with  the  drip  of  the 
cliffs  and  the  year  long  shadiness. 

44  If  you  would  see  the  springs,  you  must  take  a 
lantern  and  a Mackintosh,  and  follow  a wheezing 
guide  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  A wild  cleft 
makes  the  portal  by  which  you  enter.  A crazy 
wooden  staging  makes  your  uncertain  pathway. 
The  Tamina,  raging  and  foaming,  you  see  forty  feet 
below  you ; and  only  a glimpse  of  sky  through  the 
deft,  a thousand  feet  above  you.  The*  sides  are 
• bare  wall  of  dripping  rock,  and  the  path  you  walk 
on  is  only  hung  against  the  side  by  oaken  brackets 
that  quiver  with  your  weight.  As  you  go  on, 
lantern  in  hand,  the  cleft  narrows,  so  as  scarce  to 
leave  room  for  the  crazy  bridge.  Still  the  Tamina 
is  roaring  forty  feet  below  you ; and  the  skylight 
is  utterly  shut  off  by  the  foliage  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain. 

44  On  you  go,  feeling  your  way  on  the  slippery 
and  shaking  planks ; the  air  full  of  the  noise  of 
rushing  waters,  and  the  darkness  growing  deeper 
and  deeper.  Presently  you  feel  a puff  of  hot  steam 
on  your  face  that  half  blinds  you.  The  guide  takes 
your  hand,  steadies  your  footing,  tells  you  to  be 
bold,  and  fumbling  at  a padlock,  unlocks  a wooden 
door  in  the  side  of  the  cleft,  and  shows  you  the 
boiling  source  which  supplies  the  bath  tubs  of  the 
Pfeifers  Hotel. 

44  He  screams  in  your  ear  to  tell  you  of  its  warmth ; 
the  steam  blinds  you;  the  bats  flap  around  the 
lanterns ; the  Tamina  roars  fearfully,  as  you  grope 
back  to  a sight  of  sky  again,  with  a hearty  feeling 
of  gratitude. 

44 1 took  a bath  at  Pfeffers  and  a lunch ; then  I 
climbed  the  side  of  the  gorge  by  a rude  foot-path ; 
and  by  the  hour  of  sunset,  was  where  I could  see  a 
mountain  horizon  thirty  miles  away.  I would  not 
advise  hypochondriacs  to  go  to  the  baths  of  Pfeifers. 

44  What  a gay,  lightsome  change  from  all  this, 
to  the  charming  walks  of  Baden-Baden!  And 
what  a contrast  with  the  hobgoblin  people  of 
Pfeffers,  did  the  ladies  make  who  sat  at  the  table 
dTi6te  of  the  pleasant  Hotel  de  Russie ! 

440f  all  the  mid-Europe  places  to  loiter  in, 
through  a season  of  sunny  idleness,  give  me  Baden- 
Baden.  People  imagined  (as  I said)  that  the 
summer’s  war  would  take  oft*  the  edge  of  its  merri- 
ment, and  the  fullness  from  the  houses;  but  the 
place  was  never  merrier,  and  never  fuller  than 
through  the  season  which  closes  with  the  great 
^ victory  of  Alma,  and  the  fall  of  the  Russian  power 
in  the  Black  Sea. 

44  There  have  been  concerts  (Alboni  lending  her 
great  voice),  and  torchlight  processions  through 
the  woods  that  clothe  the  hills,  in  honor  of  some 
princely  fete ; and  there  have  been  brilliant  crowds 
at  the  tables  of  roulette  and  of  trente  et  t/n  (among 
them  figuring  the  pale  head  and  fine  features  of 
the  unworthy  son  of  the  greatest  Englishman  of 
his  time);  beside  all,  there  has  been  the  usual 
quantum  of  piquant  gossip.  Among  the  rest,  they 
tell  us  of  a chance  marriage,  which  closed  the 
season  in  true  romantic  fashion.  The  bride  a 
widow ; the  groom  a prince  and  millionaire  (for  a 
German).  The  last  owned  a pretty  villa  outside 
the  town ; a few  miles  of  country  road,  often  driven 
over,  led  to  it.  The  widow,  in  company  with 
cousins  and  other  kin,  chanced  to  pass  it  one  day, 
early  after/her  arrival.  1 
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44  She  did  not  know  its  occupant,  nor  did  she 
know  the  envious  stories  of  the  prince’s  selfishness 
and  of  his  misanthropy.  Her  companions  were  as 
ignorant  as  she.  They  chatted,  as  they  passed 
under  the  shadow  of  a pretty  pavilion  which 
crowned  the  garden  gateway,  of  the  taste  which 
ruled  the  place,  and  of  the  enviable  lot  of  whomso- 
ever might  possess  it 

44  The  widow  (who  was  pretty)  was  loudest  in 
her  praises,  and  grew'  warm  in  her  jealous  zeal  to 
know  who  might  be  the  happy  owner  of  such  a 
suburban  paradise.  She  ventured  the  suggestion 
that  all  of  its  parterres  were  wasted  upon  some 
lonely-living  bachelor,  who  had  no  right  thus  to 
cut  off  the  fairest  part  of  humanity  from  a share  in 
the  beauties  his  wealth  and  taste  had  created. 

“The  friends  rallied  her — the  proprietor,  con- 
cealed behind  the  curtain  of  his  pavilion,  overheard 
her.  He  watched  her  fine  figure  as  the  group 
moved  on.  He  grew  curious  in  his  turn.  The 
voice  was  a charming  voice;  the  motion  was 
graceful ; the  dress  was  tasteful ; he  followed  and 
traced  the  party  unperceived  to  their  lodgings. 

44  Through  the  ready  valets  de  place  he  pressed 
his  inquiries ; he  sought  acquaintance ; he  showed 
the  pretty  widow  the  interior  as  well  as  exterior 
of  his  charming  lodge  w ithout  the  town  ; and  in  a 
month,  the  quidnunc  world  of  Baden  was  startled 
by  the  announcement  that  the  Prince  — was 

presently  to  marry  the  blooming  Madame , 

and  the  bachelor  establishment  without  the  town 
to  receive  a mistress. 

44 1 give  you  the  matter  as  it  was  told  to  me.  I 
know  only  that  the  villa  — - is  a pretty  one ; and 
that  blooming  w idows  at  the  tables  of  Baden  are 
neither  rare  nor  coy. 

44  You  know  , perhaps,  that  our  matter  of  4 ex- 
cursion trains’  has  found  its  way  into  European 
habit ; and  there  are  companies  in  Paris  which  ad- 
vertise (or  did  the  summer  past)  to  carry  travelers 
to  the  Rhine,  to  allow  them  a week  of  driving 
about,  upon  certain  given  routes,  and  then  to  take 
them  safely  back  to  Paris,  either  by  Brussels  or 
Strasbourg,  for  a very  moderate  sum.  Thousands 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  the  season  past, 
and  half  the  French  travelers  you  met  with  in  the 
railway  carriages  were  under  the  charge  of  this 
guardian  company.  If  the  party  was  crushed,  of 
course  nothing  was  to  pay. 

44  A still  wider  excursion  was  projected,  and,  I 
believe,  carried  out,  in  virtue  of  which  parties  to 
the  traveling  compact  were  conducted,  under  the 
advices  of  an  accomplished  courier,  to  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  Munich,  were  furnished  with  seats 
at  the  Opera  two  nights  in  the  week,  were  carried 
over  the  Tyrol  to  Prague — given  a sight  of  Dres- 
den and  the  Elbe — furnished  with  meals  and  lodg- 
ings at  the  l>est  hotels — offered  free  use  of  the  baths 
at  Hombourg  and 'Wiesbaden,  and  landed  again  at 
their  doors  in  Paris  for  a certain  fixed  sum,  sur- 
prisingly small. 

44  Will  not  some  enterprising  firm  in  your  city 
take  the  matter  up,  and  organize,  next  year,  a Eu- 
ropean excursion,  to  take  nervous  people  through- 
out England  and  France — clear  their  luggage — pay 
their  bills — talk  their  French — provide  their  guides 
— see  to  their  passports  and  purchases — for  a sum 
known  and  measurable  at  the  outset  ? Could  not 
bachelors  be  put  down,  for  the  belle  season,  at  a 
thousand  dollars  apiece,  exclusive  of  wines  ? And 
ladies  at  two  thousand,  who  were  limited  to  five 
trunks  and  four  bandboxes  ? 
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“ You  know  before  this,  of  course,  that  Rachel, 
the  great  tragedienne,  is  certainly  going  to  Amer- 
ica ; and  what,  pray,  do  you  think  of  her  probable 
success  ? Will  people  make  her  the  fashion  ? If 
not,  I fear  there  is  little  hope  for  her. 

44  She  is  great  to  be  sure,  and  always  will  be, 
while  her  vigor  lasts ; but  it  seems  essential  that 
auditors  should  have  some  reasonable  knowledge 
of  what  a tragedian  is  saying.  Will  those  whose 
ears  are  apt  to  catch  French  be  enough  to  supply 
her  with  houses  ? or  will  the  furor  be  so  great  as 
to  draw  in  those  who  know  nothing  of  it  ? 

44 1 saw,  the  other  evening,  a stout,  sensible  man 
(American),  w ith  a stout  and  (I  dare  sav)  sensible 
wife,  leave  their  Beats  at  the  Theatre  Franfais , in 
the  middle  of  one  of  her  choicest  performances, 
with  a vacant  air  on  their  faces — as  if  their  twenty 
francs  had  much  better  have  gone  for  one  of  Lucy 
Hocquet’s  hats.  I fear  there  will  be  a good  many 
jobbers  at  New  York  who  will  stare  vacantly  on 
the  plays  their  daughters  may  decoy  them  to. 

“It  is  the  fashion  here,  specialty  among  the 
English,  to  decry  Rachel’s  performance  of  modern 
tragedy — as  if  the  cold  classicism  of  Racine’s  rhyme 
were  all  she  should  ever  utter.  I hope  this  sort  of 
affectation  will  not  belong  to  the  newspaper  writers 
with  you;  and  that  she  will  be  appreciated  most 
warmly  where  appreciation  is  most  natural — in 
those  plays  which  express  passion  in  honest  prose, 
and  in  the  hearty  language  which  French  people 
use  to-day. 

44  A spicy  writer  of  the  Paris  fhiUUton*  deplores 
and  condemns  the  action  of  Rachel,  in  going,  for 
ever  so  short  a time,  among  that  4 dollar-people, 
who  made  fools  of  themselves  over  Elssler  and 
Jenny  Lind,  and  who  do  not  speak  French.’ 

44  Can  the  paragraphist  be  aiming  a blow  at  onr 
m diplomatic  brotherhood? 

“Another  matter  of  mention  you  may  have  re- 
marked in  the  journals ; it  is  the  publication,  day  by 
clay,  of  the  life  of 4 George  Sand,’  written  by  herself. 
The  world  was  expecting  in  it  a deal  of  scandal,  and 
has  been  sharply  on  the  look  out  for  months  past ; 
but  thus  far  she  does  not  promise  to  gratify  them. 
She  writes,  like  all  French  people,  in  evident  good 
humor  with  herself,  and  applies  her  subtle  analytic 
power  to  the  fathoming  of  her  own  passions  and 
actions.  Aside  from  this,  and  Lamartine’s  new* 
History  of  Turkey,  there  is  nothing  to  put  an  ink- 
• line  about,  in  the  whole  range  of  Paris  letters. 

“ The  returning  world  (from  the  summer  resorts) 
is  now  fairly  back  in  its  old  place.  Here  and  there 
signs  of  mourning  for  the  dead  in  the  Crimea  are 
visible ; hut  oftenest  these  signs  are  confined  to 
humble  life  and  far-away  homes  in  the  provinces. 

“ The  beau-monde  of  Paris  does  not  furnish  bat- 
tle-heroes ; and  the  only  army-man  of  that  class 
who  is  talked  of  now,  is  a young  lieutenant,  who  ! 
has  just  startled  all  staid  mammas  by  marrying  a 
pretty  actress  of  the  Variette. 

“ The  theatres,  all  of  them,  are  full  in  these 
coming  wet  nights  of  later  autumn.  Even  the  talk 
of  Chantilly,  where  the  English  horses  were  worst- 
ed, is  dying  away  in  the  mention  of  balls  and  of  in- 
trigues. Flaming  equipages  have  multiplied,  and 
jockeys  in  blue  and  silver  delight  the  maids  and 
their  masters. 

“Country  houses  of  England  arc  full  of  gay 
company,  riotous  with  pheasant  shooting  and  din- 
ners that  last  till  midnight  London  is  deserted, 
save  of  strangers ; and  there  is  little  promise  of 
returning  gayety  for  a year  to  come — so  heavily 
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hangs  the  war-list  of  slain  and  wounded  upon  the 
hearts  and  the  homes  of  thousands. 

“ But  you,  across  the  water,  with  your  fevers, 
and  cholera,  and  shipwrecks,  and  storms,  and  money 
crashes,  have  had  your  sorrows  too ; and  the  Euro- 
pean summer,  take  it  all  in  all,  has  worn  more  con- 
stant gayety  than  the  home  one  which  has  broken 
on  me  in  letters. — Adieu.” 


(EMtnffi  Sftamr. 

December — ay,  ay : Winter  is  upon  us.  Let 
not  “ the  milk  of  human  kindness”  be  frozen  in  our 
bosoms  in  this  inclement  season.  As  we  sit  by  our 
cheerful  fires,  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts,  if  not 
the  luxuries,  of  a great  and  rich  city,  let  us  not  for- 
get those  who  are  suffering  for  the  bare  necessities 
of  life.  Let  us  “ give  of  our  abundance”  to  the  poor 
and  needy,  when  even  the  Elements  have  made  a 
league  with  Sickness  and  Poverty,  to  try  them  still 
further  in  the  furnace  of  affliction ! 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  let  us  not  forget  also  the 
blessings,  the  delights  of  Winter ; for  we  would  not 
be  gloomy,  with  the  holidays  so  near  at  hand,  and 
so  many  happy  hearts  awaiting  them.  Then  there 
is  sliding  down  hill,  and  sleigh-rides  in  the  open 
country,  with  “ laughing  girls  and  joyous  boys” 
keeping  time  to  the  “sweet  jargoning”  of  the 
prancing,  foaming  steeds : 

44  Ilark  the  1 cutters’  with  their  bells : 

Silver  bells  1 chiming  bells! 

What  a tale  of  merriment 
Their  melody  foretells, 

As  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 

In  the  frosty  air  of  night. 

Till  the  stars,  that  oversprinkle 
All  the  heavens,  seem  to  twinkle 
With  a nebulous  delight 
Keeping  time — tirno — time. 

In  a kind  of  runic  rhyme. 

To  the  tlntinabulation 
That  so  musically  swells 
From  the  rhyming  and  the  chiming  of  the  beUs.’’ 

Yet,  when  the  dim-blue  hills  rise  afar  in  the  cold, 
clear  winter  air;  when  He  who  “sendeth  snow 
like  wool,  and  scattereth  the  hoar-frost  like  ashes,” 
reminds  us  how  Life  has  faded  into  Death,  and  we 
see  Nature  herself  in  her  winding-sheet ; in  all  our 
thoughts,  let  us  “ Remember  tiie  Poor!” 


Here  b a “ bit  of  advice”  to  young  ladies,  set- 
ting forth  how  they  may  know  whether  a young 
gallant  is  really  “ courting ” them,  or  only  paying 
them  “polite  attentions.”  The  confounding  the 
one  with  the  other  has  been  the  source  of  much 
trouble,  both  before  aud  since  the  era  of  Pickwick 
and  Mrs.  Bardell : 

“ A young  man  admires  a pretty  girl,  and  must  manifest 
it  Ho  can’t  help  doing  so,  for  the  life  of  him.  The  young 
lady  has  a tender  heart,  reaching  out  like  vine-tendrils  for 
something  to  cling  to.  She  sees  the  admiration ; is  flat- 
tered ; begins  soon  to  love ; expects  some  tender  avowal ; 
and  perhaps  gets  so  far  as  to  decide  that  she  will  choose  4 a 
white  satin  under  thin  gauze,’  etc.,  at  the  very  moment 
the  gallant  that  she  half  loves  is  popping  the  question  to 
another  damsel  ten  miles  off! 

“Now  the  difficulty  lies  in  not  precisely  understanding 
the  difference  between  4 polite  attentions’  and  the  tender 
manifestations  of  love.  Admiring  a beautifUl  girl,  and 
wishing  to  make  a wife  of  her,  are  not  always  fhe  same 
thing ; and  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  the  damsel  should 
be  upon  the  alert  to  discover  to  which  class  the  attention* 
paid  her  by  handsome  and  fashionable  young  gentlemen 
belong. 
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« First,  then,  if  a young  man  greets  you  in  a loud,  fine, 
and  hearty  tone ; if  he  knows  precisely  where  to  put  his 
hat  or  his  hands ; if  he  stares  you  straight  in  the  eye,  with 
Ms  own  wide  open ; if  he  turns  his  back  to  you  to  speak  to 
another;  if  he  tells  you  who  made  Ills  coat ; if  he  squeezes 
your  hand ; if  he  eats  heartily  in  your  presence;  if  he  fails 
to  talk  very  kindly  to  your  mother ; in  short,  he  sneezes 
when  you  are  singing,  criticises  your  curls,  or  fails  to  be 
foolish  in  fifty  ways  every  hour,  then  don’t  foil  in  love  with 
him  for  the  world ! He  only  admires  you,  let  him  do  or 
say  what  he  will. 

“On  the  other  hand,  if  he  be  merry  with  every  body 
else,  but  quiet  with  you ; if  he  be  anxious  to  see  that  your 
tea  is  sufficiently  sweetened,  and  your  dear  person  well 
wrapped  up  when  you  go  out  into  the  cold ; if  he  talks  very 
low,  and  never  looks  you  steadily  in  the  eye ; if  his  cheekB 
are  red,  and  his  nose  only  blushes,  it  is  enough.  If  ho 
romps  with  your  sister,  sighs  like  a pair  of  old  bellows, 
looks  solemn  when  you  are  addressed  by  another  gentle- 
man, and  in  fact  is  the  most  still,  awkward,  stupid,  yet 
anxious  of  all  your  male  friends,  you  may  4 go  ahead,’  and 
make  the  poor  fellow  too  happy  for  his  skin  to  hold  him  I 
“Young  ladies!  keep  your  hearts  in  a case  of  good 
leather,  or  some  other  tough  substance,  nntil  the  4 right 
one’  is  found,  beyond  doubt ; after  which  you  can  go  on, 
and  love,  and  4 court,’  and  be  married,  and  happy,  without 
the  least  bit  of  trouble." 

We  consider  this  advice  so  sensible,  that  although 
it  is  somewhat  open  to  the  charge  of  bluntness,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  pressing  it  upon  the  attention 
of  our  lady-readers. 

There  will  be  few  readers  of  “ The  Drawer”  but 
will  go  back  in  memory,  as  they  peruse  the  beauti- 
ful lines  which  ensue,  to  the  “ old  clock  that  ticked 
against  the  wair  in  the  home  of  their  boyhood. 
There  are  grace,  simplicity,  and  pathos  in  the  po- 
etry. We  know  not  the  author : 

“ Oh ! the  old,  old  clock,  of  the  household  Btock, 

Was  the  brightest  thing,  and  neatest ; 

Its  hands,  though  old,  had  a touch  of  gold, 

And  Its  chime  rang  still  the  sweetest ; 

*Twas  a monitor  too,  though  Its  words  were  few, 

Yet  they  lived,  though  nations  altered ; 

And  its  voice,  still  strong,  warned  old  and  young, 
When  the  voice  of  friendship  faltered : 

‘Tick!  tick!’  it  said— 4 quick,  quick  to  bed. 

For  ten  I’ve  given  warning ; 

Up!  up!  and  go,  or  else  you  know. 

You’ll  never  rise  soon  in  the  morning!* 

“A  friendly  voice  was  that  old,  old  clock, 

As  it  stood  in  the  corner  smiling. 

And  blessed  the  time  with  a merry  chime. 

The  wintry  hours  beguiling ; 

But  a cross  old  voice  was  that  tiresome  clock. 

As  it  called  at  day -break  boldly ; 

When  the  dawn  looked  gray  o’er  the  misty  way, 

And  the  early  air  blew  coldly : 

‘Tick!  tick!’  it  said— ‘quick  out  of  bed. 

For  five  I’ve  given  warning ; 

You’ll  never  have  health,  you’ll  never  have  wealth, 
Unless  you’re  up  soon  in  the  morning!* 

44  Still  hourly  the  sound  goes  round  and  round. 

With  a tone  that  ceases  never ; 

While  tears  are  shed  for  bright  days  fled. 

And  the  old  friends  lost  forever ! 

Its  heart  beats  on — though  hearts  are  gone. 

Its  hands  still  move — though  hands  we  lovo 
Arc  clasped  on  earth  no  longer ! 

‘Tick!  tick!’  It  said— 4 to  the  church-yard  bed, 

The  Grave  hath  given  warning: 

Up ! up ! and  rise,  and  look  at  the  Bkics, 

And  prepare  for  a heavenly  morning!*** 

The  following  singular  circumstance  happened 
twelve  years  ago  at  the  Astor  House,  in  this  city. 
It  transpired  at  the  time,  and  was  published ; but 
it  seems  to  us  well  worthy  of  preservation  among 
the 


A gentleman  suddenly  missed  his  gold  watch, 
which  was  worth  to  him  more  than  it  could  be  to  any 
body  else,  from  association,  it  having  been  a family 
relic.  He  marveled  much  at  its  absence,  for  he  knew 
he  had  only  been  in  and  out  of  the  office  and  reading- 
room  of  the  hotel  since  he  noted  the  hour  by  it. 

In  the  hope  of  recovering  it,  he  offered  a reward  t 
of  fifty  dollars  for  it  in  the  daily  newspapers  of  the 
city.  The  same  day  he  received  a note,  saying  that 
he  could  have  his  watch  by  calling  at  a certain 
obscure  house  in  tho  city.  After  some  little  hesita- 
tion, he  resolved  to  go.  The  watch  was  too  valu- 
able to  him  to  be  given  up  without  at  least  this 
attempt  to  recover  it.  So  he  went. 

His  call  at  the  door  was  promptly  answered  by 
a gentlemanly-looking  person,  who,  in  reply  to  his 
inquiries,  said  that  he  had  in  his  possession  the  ad- 
vertised watch,  and  that  on  payment  of  the  offered 
reward  he  would  deliver  it  up.  The  loser  promised 
to  pay  the  fifty  dollars  provided  he  was  convinced 
the  watch  w as  his.  It  was  exhibited,  and  the  gen- 
tleman recognized  it  at  once,  paid  the  reward,  and 
gladly  placed  the  recovered  treasure  in  its  place  in 
his  vest  pocket.  As  he  was  turning  to  go  away,  he 
remarked, 

UI  am  glad,  as  you  may  suppose,  to  get  my 
watch  back  again,  but  I should  really  be  pleased  to 
know  how  you  took  it  from  me.*' 

“That  I will  inform  you,”  readily  replied  the  pick- 
pocket. “ Do  you  remember  holding  an  animated 
conversation  w ith  two  other  gentlemen  in  the  read- 
ing-room of  the  Astor  House  on  the  morning  you 
lost  your  w atch  ?” 

“ I do,”  replied  the  loser. 

“ Well,  do  you  also  remember  that  a gentleman 
who  stood  close  by,  left  his  newspaper,  drew  near, 
and  finally  engaged  in  the  discussion  ?” 

“ Very  distinctly,”  replied  the  other ; “ and  also 
that  he  engaged  in  it  with  much  warmth.” 

“Precisely,”  continued  the  narrator;  “and  do 
you  not  remember  that  he  at  one  time,  in  his  earn- 
estness, tapped  you  two  or  three  times  on  the  left 
breast,  thus  f”  (suiting  the  action  to  the  word.) 

“Yes,”  replied  the  gentleman. 

“ Then  I took  your  watch,”  said  the  other ; and 
turning,  shut  the  door  and  disappeared. 

The  gentleman  returned  to  the  Astor,  musing  on 
this  strange  occurrence ; and  while  relating  it  to 
some  of  his  w ondering  friends,  was  astonished  to 
find  that  his  watch  was  again  missing  l 

When  the  adroit  knight  of  the  nimble  fingers  de- 
scribed how  he  had  once  filched  from  him  his  watch, 
he  took  it  again ! So  the  gentleman  finally  lost  his 
watch,  after  having  paid  the  thief  the  reward  for  its 
recovery. 

Here  follows  a retort,  although  it  can  hardly  be 
called  a “ retort  courteous 

A mathematician  being  asked  by  a stout  fellow . 

“ If  two  pigs  w eigh  twenty  pounds,  how  much 
will  a large  hog  weigh  ?” 

“ Jump  into  the  scales,”  was  the  reply, 44  and  I’ll 
tell  you  in  a minute !” 

The  mathematician  “had  him  there!” 

“ I'll  lay  you  a small  wager,”  said  one  Ameri- 
can gentleman  to  another,  as  they  were  about  en- 
tering a London  eating-house  together,  “ that  what- 
ever we  may  ask  for,  no  matter  what  it  may  be, 
the  waiter  will  say  that  he  has  got  it !” 

So  they  entered ; and  taking  a box  in  one  cor- 
ner, one  of  the  Americans  called  out : 
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14  Waiter!” 

And  the  waiter  came. 

44  Waiter,  have  you  any  Meet-me-in-the-  Widow- 
Glen?” 

44 ‘Willow-Glen?’— yes,  Sir,”  and  off  he  goes. 
Presently  he  returns  with : 

44  That  dish  is  houty  Sir,  at  present : hany  think 
else  you’ll  ’ave,  Sir?” 

We  mention  this  to  show,  that  when  the  English 
satirize  the  Irish  44  as  below,”  it  would  not  be  amiss 
for  them  to  44  look  at  ’ome :” 

Nothing  goes  so  much  against  the  grain  of  an 
Irish  waiter,  as  to  confess  ignorance  upon  any  point 
under  the  sun.  44 1 don’t  know,”  is  a phrase  he  can 
by  no  means  digest. 

44  You  have  a table-d/hote  in  this  hotel,  have  you 
not  ?”  said  a gentleman  at  an  Irish  hotel  to  a wait- 
er, who  presented  himself  bowing,  napkin  in  hand, 
in  answer  to  the  summoning  bell.  N 

44  Why,  y-e-s,  Sir — that  is — yes,  we  have,  Sir,” 
added  the  man  boldly,  determined  to  put  a good 
face  on  the  matter,  but  evidently  making  a desper- 
ate plunge  in  the  dark. 

44 Is  there  one  now?” 

<4Oh,  I dare  say,  Sir — I’ll  inquire.  I’m  sure 
an-ny  thing  you  want  you  can  Aare,  Sir — always 
well  supplied  Acre,  Sir.” 

44  But  the  table-d'hote , I suppose,  is  only  in  the 
summer?” 

44  Can’t  exactly  say  what's  the  season — but  we 
often  have  it — u try  often,  Sir.  I’U  speak  to  the 
landlord,  or  to  the  cook : perhaps  it’s  to-day  you 
wish — ” * 

The  guest  started  a little  at  the  idea  of  the  power 
attributed  to  him  of  forming  a table-cChdte  by  his 
sole  will  and  pleasure. 

44  What  I wish  to  know,”  ho  said,  44  is  whether 
there  is  one  now  in  the  hotel,  and  at  what  hour,  in 
cdfce  any  of  our  party  should  like  to  join  it.” 

This  was  too  much  for  the  poor  waiter.  He 
shuttled  and  evaded,  but  in  vain.  There  seemed 
nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  admit  the  humiliating 
fact,  that  the  word  table-d'hote  was  Greek  to  him. 
After  very  many  hard  twistings  of  the  napkin  in 
his  hand,  and  sundry  hemmings  and  coughings,  he 
said,  with  much  reluctance  : 

“Why,  Sir,  I really  beg  pardon. . I — I — I of 
course  know'  what  you  mean ; but  I don’t  exactly” 
(with  an  extraordinary'  emphasis  on  the 44  exactly”), 
44 1 don’t  quite  exactly — that  is  to  say — understand. 
I—” 

The  gentleman  extricated  the  poor  waiter  from 
embarrassment  in  a moment  by  explaining ; but  he 
couldn’t  get  over  his  mortification  at  having  been 
forced  to  confess  his  ignorance  of  any  thing;  and 
departed  from  the  room  with  considerable  less  im- 
portance than  that  with  w'hich  he  had  flourished 
into  it  a few’  minutes  before. 

If  an}r  one  doubts  that  this  is  an  entirely  authen- 
tic anecdote,  let  him  ask  the  next  Irish  servant  who 
is  in  a position  to  feel  his  importance  a9  connected 
with  a restaurant  or  hotel,  the  reputation  of  which 
he  supposes  to  rest  upon  his  shoulders,  and  test  its 
credibility. 


Betting,  it  has  always  seemed  to  us,  is  but  a 
poor  business  at  the  best,  if  it  is  not  somewhat  too 
closely  allied  to  gambling  to  be  altogether  a moral 
or  defensible  transaction.  So  that  w hen  we  find  a 
14  biter  bitten”  at  this  sort  of  game,  we  confess  that 
we  look  upon  the  victim  as  not  a subject  for  much 
commiseration.  Here  is  a very  laughable  case  in 
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point ; called,  if  you  please,  44  Charley  Macauley's 
Bet”  It  is  an  East  India  story,  and  old  enough  to 
be  new  to  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  our 
readers: 

....  44  At  seven  o’clock  the  dinner  was  served 
up,  and  a better  one  was  never  given  in  Calcutta ; 
but  as  every  pleasure  must  come  to  an  end,  so  this 
excellent  dinner  was  at  last  finished.  The  dessert 
w as  served  up,  and  the  hookahs  began  to  emit  their 
guttural  notes.  Many  w’ere  the  subjects  broached 
and  got  rid  of;  many  the  toasts  which  enlivened 
the  fashionable  feast. 

44  At  length,  by  the  most  skillful  manoeuvring, 
and  with  infinite  tact,  Macauley  brought  the  beauty 
of  the  new  tables  on  the  tapis.  Every  one  admired 
them,  and  felt  grateful  to  them  for  having  so  lately 
supported  the  rich  dinner  of  their  host. 

44  4 They  are  of  the  finest  mahogany  I ever  saw*,’ 
said  Major  Briscoe. 

44  4 They  are  perfect,’  said  another.  4 1 never  saw 
any  so  well  proportioned  in  my  life.  I must  have 
some  made  like  them.’ 

44  4 They  are  too  high,’  chimed  in  Charley  Mac- 
auley, with  affected  indifference — ‘just  a little  too 
high.  Don’t  you  think  so,  Gordon  ?’ 

44  4 On  the  contrary,’  replied  the  host,  ‘if  any 
thing,  I consider  them  a shade  too  low.' 

44  4 You  are  mistaken,  my  dear  fellow ; I have  an 
excellent  eye,  and  I am  sure  I am  right.  No  table 
should  exceed  two-feet-six,  and  these  are  at  least 
one  inch  higher.’ 

44  4 You  are  in  error ; they  are  not  more  than  two 
feet  and  a half.’ 

44  4 Don’t  bet,  James,  don’t  bet ; for  I am  sure  of 
the  fact.  I tell  you  I can  not  be  deceived ; my  eye 
is  always  correct.* 

44  4 Not  bet ! If  the  tables  were  not  my  own,  and 
consequently  I should  bet  on  a certainty,  I’d  lay 
you  a lac  of  rupees  that  they  arc  not  more  than 
thirty  inches  in  height.’ 

44  4 Oh,  if  you  are  willing,  I will  make  the  bet: 
but  remember,  gentlemen,  I tell  you  l>eforehand 
that  I am  certain  of  the  fact  I say  these  table* 
are  at  least  thirty-one  inches  from  the  ground.’ 

44  4 Done ! for  a lac  of  rupees !’  cried  Gordon. 

44  4 Done !’  re-echoed  Charley. 

“The  wager  was  duly  registered.  A servant 
was  ordered  to  bring  in  a yard-measure,  when  Mac- 
auley turned  round  with  an  air  of  triumph,  and 
said: 

44  4 You  may  save  yourselves  the  trouble  of  meas- 
uring ! — ha!  ha!’  and  he  chuckled  with  deligty. 

4 1 warned  you  fairly  that  I bet  on  a certainty,  so 
the  bet  must  be  binding,  James.’ 

“ 4 1 stand  to  my  bet,’  said  Gordon. 

41 4 Well,  then  pay  me  the  money ! I measured 
the  tables  this  very  morning  while  you  were  shav- 
ing, and  here  is  their  memorandum  of  height*- 
thirty-one  inches  exactly !’ 

44  And  the  Colonel  burst  into  a roar  of  laughter, 
as  he  produced  his  pocket-book  with  the  memoran- 
dum in  it. 

44  4 1 know  you  did,”  said  James ; 4 1 saw  you  do 
so,  in  my  looking-glass.’ 

44  The  Colonel  started. 

44  4 Yes,  I saw  you  do  it ; and  as  soon  as  you  had 
gone  away,  knowing  well  your  object,  I had  an  inch 
sawed  off  even/  ley ; so,  for  once,  my  very  knowing 
friend,  the  tables  are  turned!' 

“The  roar  that  shook  the  table  would  have 
drowned  N i agar  a.  Charley  Macauley  left  Calcutta 
the  next  day  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  poorer 
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than  he  was  the  day  he  arrived ; and,  what  was  still 
worse,  the  very  youngest  ensigns  in  the  army  quiz- 
zed him  about  it  forever  afterward.  Perhaps  he 
was  richer  in  the  end,  however,  for  it  was  his  last 
bet. 


The  sketch  of  stealing  peaches,  in  a late  “ Draw- 
er,” has  induced  a correspondent  to  send  us  for 
preservation  in  the  same  “ capacious  receptacle,”  a 
somewhat  kindred  storyof  “ Stealing  Water-melons  ” 
which  he  cut  from  a newspaper  many  years  ago. 
It  was  of  a man  who  took  great  pleasure  in  having 
a neat  garden.  He  had  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  earlier  than  his  neighbors.  But  thieving 
boys  in  the  neighborhood  annoyed  him ; damaged 
his  trees,  trampled  down  his  flowers,  and  44  hooked” 
his  choicest  fruit.  He  tried  various  ways  to  pro- 
tect his  grounds ; but  his  watch-dogs  were  poisoned, 
and  his  set-traps  caught  nothing  but  his  fattest 
fowls  or  his  most  favorite  cat. 

One  afternoon,  however,  just  at  nightfall,  he 
overhears  a couple  of  mischievous  boys  talking  to- 
gether, when  one  of  them  says : 

“What  do  you  say,  Joe? — shall  we  come  the 
grab  over  them  melons  to-night  ? Old  Swipes  will 
be  snoring  like  ten  men  before  twelve  o’clock.” 

The  other  objected,  as  there  was  a high  wall  to 
get  over. 

44  Ob,  pshaw !”  was  the  reply ; 44 / know  a place 
where  you  can  get  over  just  as  easy — know  it  like 
a book.  Come,  Joe,  let’s  go  it !” 

The  owner  of  the  melon-patch  didn’t  like  the 
idea  of  being  an  eaves-dropper ; but  the  conversa- 
tion so  intimately  concerned  his  melons,  which  he 
had  taken  so  much  pains  to  raise,  that  he  kept 
quiet,  and  listened  to  the  whole  plan  of  the  young 
scapegraces,  so  that  he  might  make  it  somewhat 
bothersome  for  them. 

Ned  proposed  to  get  over  the  wall  on  the  south 
side,  by  the  great  pear-tree,  and  cut  directly  across 
to  the  summer-house,  just  north  of  which  were  the 
melons. 

Joe  mas  a clever  fellow,  who  loved  good  fruit 
exceedingly,  and  was  as  obstinate  as  an  ass.  Get 
him  once  started  to  do  a thing,  and  he  would  stick 
to  it,  like  a mud-turtle  to  a negro’s  toe.  The  other 
didn’t  care  so  much  for  the  melons  as  for  the  fun 
of  getting  them. 

Now  hear  the  owner’s  story : 

44 1 made  all  needful  preparations  for  the  visit : 
put  in  brads  pretty  thick  in  the  scantling  along  the 
wall  w’hcre  they  intended  to  get  over ; uncovered 
a large  water-vat  that  had  been  filled  for  some 
time,  from  which,  in  dry  weather,  I was  accus- 
tomed to  water  my  garden ; dug  a trench  a foot 
deep  or  so,  and  placed  slender  boards  over  it, 
which  were  slightly  covered  with  dirt,  and  just 
beyond  them  some  little  cords,  fastened  tightly, 
some  eight  inches  from  the  ground.  I picked  all 
the  melons  I cared  to  preserve,  leaving  pumpkins 
and  squashes,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  melons, 
in  their  places.” 

The  boys  were  quite  right  in  supposing  it  would 
be  dark,  but  they  missed  it  a little  in  inferring  that 
44  old  Swipes,”  as  they  called  him,  would  be  in  bed. 
The  old  man  liked  a little  fun  as  well  as  they ; and 
when  the  time  came,  from  his  hiding-place  he 
listened : 

44  Whist,  Joe ! don’t  you  hear  something?” 

“I  think  that,  very  probably,  they  did;  for 
hardly  were  the  words  uttered  than  there  came  a 
sound  a9  of  forcibly-tearing  fustian. 
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44  Get  off  my  coat-tail !”  whispered  Joe.  44  Thera 
goes  one  flap,  as  sure  as  a gun ! Why,  get  off, \ Ned  1” 

And  Ned  was  off,  and  one  leg  of  his  breeches  be- 
side; and  then  he  was  44ah”-ing  and  44oh”-ing, 
and  telling  Joe  that  he  44  believed  there  were  nails 
in  the  side  of  the  wall,  for  sometfnng  had  scratched 
him  tremendously,  and  torn  his  breeches  all  to 
pieces !” 

Joe  sympathized  with  him,  for  he  said  “half 
his  coat  was  hanging  up  there  somewhere !” 

They  now  started  on,  hand-in-hand,  for  Ned  be- 
lieved that  he  44  knew  the  way.”  They  had  ar- 
rived a little  beyond  the  trees  when  something 
went 44  swash ! swash !”  into  the  water- vat. 

A sneeze  ensues ; then  the  exclamation : 

44  Thunder ! that  water  smells  rather  oW/” 

Ned  wanted  to  go  home  at  once,  but  Joe  was  too 
much  excited  to  listen  for  a moment  to  such  a pro- 
positionf 

“ Never  heard  any  thing  about  that  cistern  be- 
fore : the  old  fellow  must  have  fixed  it  on  purpose 
to  drown  people  in.  Curious,  though,  that  we 
should  both  fall  in  it!” 

They  now  pushed  on  again  for  the  melons. 
Presently  they  were  caught  by  the  cords,  and 
headlong  they  went  into  a heap  of  briers  and  this- 
tles, and  the  like,  which  had  been  placed  there  for 
their  express  accommodation. 

44  Such  a-gittin’  up-stairs !”  muttered  one. 

“Nettles  and  thistles!  how  they  prick!”  ex- 
claimed the  other. 

They  now  determined  to  go  on  more  cautiously. 
At  length  they  afrived  at 44  the  patch.” 

44  How  thick  they  are,  Joe ! Come  here ! There’s 
more  than  a dozen  fat  ones  right  here !” 

And  down  they  sat  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
seemed  to  conclude  that  they  were  amply  reward- 
ed for  all  their  mishaps. 

44  Here,  Jo,”  said  Ned, 44  take  this  musk-meloh ; 
isn’t  it  a rouser  ? Slash  into  it !” 

“It  cuts  tremendous  hard,  Jim  — Jim,  it’s  a 
squash !” 

“ No,  it  isn't,  I tell  you ; it’s  a new  kind.  Old 
Swipes  sent  to  Rhode  Island  for  the  seed  last 
spring.” 

44  Well,  then,  all  I’ve  got  to  say  is,  that  the  old 
fellow  got  sucked  in — that’s  all !” 

“J’m  going  to  gouge  into  this  water-melon: 
hallo ! there  goes  a half  a dollar ! I’ve  broke  my 
knife ! If  I didn’t  know  it  was  a water-melon,  I 
should  say  it  was  a pumpkin.  Fact  is,  I believe 
it  is  a pumpkin !” 

What  44  the  boys”  did  besides,  while  the  owner 
went  to  bis  stable  and  unmuzzled  the  dog  and  led 
him  into  the  garden,  he  “couldn’t  say:”  that  they 
took  long  steps,  the  onion  and  flower-beds  fully  re- 
vealed in  the  morning. 

They  had  paid  pretty  dearly  for  the  whistle. 
They  had  not  tasted  of  a single  melon ; they  had 
got  scratched,  had  tom  their  clothes,  were  as  wet 
as  drowned  rats,  and  half-scared  out  of  their  wits 
at  the  ravenous  dog,  and  the  apprehension  of  being 
discovered. 

The  next  night  the  owner  of  the  melon-patch 
invited  all  the  boys  of  the  village,  including  44  Ned” 
and  44  Joe,”  to  a feast  of  melons,  on  the  principle 
of  “ returning  good  for  evil.”  This  circumstance 
changed  the  44  boys’  ” opinion  of 44  old  Swipes,”  and 
his  melons  w'ere  never  disturbed  again. 


There  are  many  persons  now  living  among  us, 
who  will  remember  the  celebrated,  or  rather  “no- 
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torious”  impostor, 44  Baron  Von  Hoffman,  who  was 
a barber  in  his  own  country,  but  who  bad  the  ad- 
dress to  impose  himself  upon  the  community  of 
New  York  as  a nobleman  of  distinction,  and  who, 
to  the  no  small  mortification  of  many  of  our  44  first 
families”  afterward,  was  courted  and  feted  accord- 
ingly. 

This  sham  nobleman  once  challenged  one  of  our 
then  citizens  to  mortal  combat  44  on  the  field  of 
honor and  the  story  of  the  transaction  is  well 
worth  relating,  for  it  carries  with  it,  we  think,  an 
Important  moral. 

The  4 4 Baron"  had  lost  his  trunk  in  the  North 
River,  with  all  his  letters  of  introduction ; and  con- 
sequently, until  more  came,  his  standing  was  not 
well  ascertained.  Some  persons  received  him, 
while  others  denounced  him ; but  this  latter  class 
the  Baron,  if  he  could  get  at  them,  was  always 
seady  to  fight.  He  knew  very  well  that  the 44  logic 
of  kings"  was  also  the  best  logic  for  impostors ; and 
if  any  body  thought  his  credentials  were  44  Bhort 
weight,"  he  was  ready  to  throw  his  pistols  into  the 
male. 

In  the  case  in  question,  Mr.  J.  R , whom 

**the  Baron"  met  in  a certain  set  where  he  had  ac- 
cess, was  famous  for  his  good  dinners,  from  which 
H the  Baron"  was  always  invariably  left  out.  Weary 

of  this,  ho  called  ono  day  on  Mr.  R , and  spread 

his  44  credentials,"  such  as  they  were,  before  him, 
by  way  of  removing  suspicions  which  he  said  he 
hid  heard  expressed,  and  against  which  he  made 
i labored  argument.  He  left  his  papers,  and  de- 
sired that  they  might' bo  returned,  with  a note  ex- 
pressive of  the  impression  which  they  had  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  It returned  the  papers  in  a blank  en- 

velope. 14  The  Baron"  thereupon  sent  a challenge, 
which  was  left  at  the  door,  as  if  it  had  been  an  in- 
vitation to  dinner.  Mrs . R opened  the  note, 

nd  immediately  replied  to  it  as  follows : 

“Snir— Your  note  Is  received.  My  husband  will  not 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  you,  under  any  circumstances ; 
bat  whenever  you  produce  official  proof  that  you  have 
been  aid-de-camp  to  Marshal  Bluober,  I triU  fight  a duel 
with  you  myself!  Mauy  It 

44  The  Baron’s"  business  -was  very  soon  finished 
after  this.  It  was  not  long  beforo  it  transpired 
that  he  was  the  merest  pretender,  having  picked 
up  the  show  and  varnish  of  a gentleman  in  the  so- 
ciety of  those  whom  he  served  in  the  capacity  of  a | 
menial ! 


Wk  have  heretofore  given  in 44  The  Drawer"  one 
or  two  amusing  experiments  of  the  44  Spiritual  Hap- 
pen," but  nothing  quite  so  laughable  as  the  follow- 
ing experiment  in  Animal  Magnetism,  once  on  a 
time,  in  the  44  Old  Dominion."  Listen  to  the  dia- 
logue between  the  44  operator"  and  his  audience : 

Mesmerizer.  44You  havo  Been,  gentlemen,  that 
this  here  boy  was  taken  promiscuously  from  the 
crowd.  His  arm  is  there  against  that  wall,  and 
he  can’t  take  it  down,  or  get  it  down,  except  I trill 
it  to  come  down." 

Crowd.  44  Take  your  arm  down,  boy." 

Boy.  44 1 can’t  do  it,  n0  way." 

Crowd.  44  Down  with  it,  and  I’D  give  you  a 


ninepence." 

Mesmerizer.  44  He  can’t  take  it  down,  gentlemen, 
no  more  than  he  could  lift  a millstone.  Yon  may 
throw  as  much  money  as  you  please  on  the  floor, 
and  all  that  he  llTta  up  I will  pay  for." 

Here  several  of  the  crowd  laid  down  quarters 
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and  half-dollars,  to  the  amount  of  some  five  or  six 
dollars. 

“Now,  my  boy,"  said  they,  “that  is  all  yours; 
take  it,  and  be  off!" 

The  boy’s  arm  dropped  instanter ! His  hand 
(the  most  wonderful  thing  of  all !)  fell  directly  on 
the  pile,  which  his  nimble  fingers  clutched,  and 
with  his  unmesmerized  heels  he  made  his  joyful 
and  final  exit  for  the  evening,  leaving  the  learned 
and  profound  professor  standing  amazed  at  the  t m- 
profoundness  of  his  own  art ; the  villainy  of  man- 
kind ; the  44  want  of  faith”  and  truth  among  44  par- 
ties and,  amidst  the  dreadful  roar  of  the  house, 
came  demands  for  the  restitution  of  the  money 
which  had  been  mesmerized  by  the  boy ! 


Tiib  annexed  account  of  “ Burying  Alive " is  un- 
deniably authentic.  It  was  first  published  in  1838, 
in  a volume  printed  at  Boston,  entitled  44  Records 
of  Travel."  The  subject  was  a lady  of  Lyons,  in 
France,  who,  under  thte  influence  of  a violent  nerv- 
ous disorder,  fell  into  a state  of  seeming  death, 
from  which  she  fortunately  aroused  herself,  just  as 
she  was  about  to  be  nailed  up  in  her  coffin ! Her 
sensations,  as  related  by  her  to  the  author,  are  thna 
described : 

44  It  seemed  to  me  that  I was  really  dead,  yet  I was  per- 
fectly conscious  of  all  that  happened  around  me  In  this 
dreadful  state.  I distinctly  heard  my  friends  speaking, 
and  lamenting  my  death  at  the  sldo  of  my  coffin  I I felt 
them  pull  on  my  dead-clothes,  and  lay  me  In  it  ThJa 
feeling  produced  a mental  anxiety,  a horror  that  is  inde- 
scribable. I tried  to  cry  aloud,  but  my  soul  was  without 
power,  and  could  not  act  upon  my  body.  I had  the  con- 
tradictory feeling,  as  if  I were  in  my  own  body,  and  yet 
not  in  it  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

“It  was  equally  impossible  for  mo  to  stretch  out  my 
arm,  or  to  open  my  eyes,  as  to  cry,  although  I continually 
endeavored  to  do  so.  The  internal  anguish  of  my  mind, 
however,  was  at  its  height  its  utmost  height  when  the 
funeml-hymn  began  to  bo  sung,  and  when  the  lid  of  tha 
coffin  was  about  to  be  nailed  on  I Tbo  thought  that  I was 
to  l)e  buried  alive,  was  the  first  ono  which  gave  activity  to 
my  soul,  and  caused  it  to  operate  on  my  corporeal  frame  P 

Most  readers  will  doubtless  remember  the  case 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tenncnt,  of  New  Jersey,  which  oo- 
curred  so  many  long  years  ago,  who  lay  in  a tranoo 
for  three  days,  and  all  the  wliile  w as  supposed  to 
be  dead,  and  w as  only  saved  from  being  buried 
alive  by  the  pertinacity  of  a relative,  who  insisted 
that  there  was  animal  w armth  in  portions  of  his 
body,  and  that  ho  should  not  l>e  committed  to  the 
earth.  Mr.  Tennent  recovered,  and  lived  for  many 
years  afterward,  in  entire  health. 


Somk  years  ago,  in  a Southern  journal,  appeared 
the  following  sketch,  unddb  the  title  of  “ The  4 Gear* 
gia  Major 9 in  the  Field.”  We  have  forgotten  pre- 
cisely who  the  44  Georgia  Major"  was,  but  we  be- 
lievo  he  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  quaint, 
humorous,  and  accomplished  Judge  Longstreet,  of 
that  region  of  country : 

ITLs  Honor  the  Mayor  was  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
functions  on  lost  Saturday  evening — the  business  before 
him  consisting  of  two  several  charges  of  assault  ami  bat- 
tery ; to  both  of  which  tbo  ubiquitous  44  Georgia  Major* 
was  the  respondent 

44  Do  you  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  assaulting  tho 
Rev.  Mr.  Williams  f asked  the  Mayor  of  tho  defendant 
44 1 do : that  is  to  aay — " 

“Then  I fine  you  ten  dollars,”  said  his  Honor. 

44 That  is  to  sayf  continued  the  Major,  “I  plead  guilty, 
but  if  there  is  any  way  to  get  off  from  the  fine,  I should 
like  very  much  to  do  it" 

44  Doubtless,"  drily  observed  the  Mayor. 
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“I  will  make  a statement — or,  as  you  may  say,  a defense 
— 4jm — a — a few  remarks.” 

The  Court  nodded  permission. 

“You  see,  Williams  came  up  to  me,  and  spoke  some- 
thing to  me;  and  said  I,  ‘You  beggarly  rascal,  pull  off 
your  hat  when  you  speak  to  me  T ” said  the  Major,  throw- 
ing himself  into  a military  attitude. 

“ That's  enough,”  said  the  Mayor;  “ten  dollars  and 

OOBtfi.” 

The  Major  bowed  gracefully. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  second  charge,  his  Honor  asked 
tho  defendant  if  he  would  plead  guilty  again. 

“Not  I!”  exclaimed  the  Major;  “I  will  make  a state- 
ment, though,  in  relation,  or  in  respect  to,  or  regarding, 
tho  manner  of  the  second  fight 

“I  was  in  the  person’s  store  who  fonght  me,  searching 
for  one  of  tho  silver  eyes  which  had  dropped  out  of  iny 
wolking-canc  in  the  previous  fight,  when  that  person  or- 
dered me  out  ‘Sir,’  said  I,  ‘you  must  talk  softly , vkey 
softly,  w hen  you  address  me.  Sir.’  lTi>on  this,  that  person 
struck  me  w ith  a skillet,  Sir— an  iron  skillet  Sir— in  the 
free!" 

Here  the  Major  pointed  to  his  free,  tho  nasal  feature  of 
which  bore  some  purple  streaks,  that  beautifully  varied  its 
usual  rich  ruby. 

“And  then,  Sir,”  continued  the  Major,  “I  fell — stag- 
gered and  fell — us  I returned  the  blow  with  my  cane ; im- 
mediately a crowd  jumped  upon  me,  and  heat  me  until 
they  were  pulled  oft  They  didn’t  whip  me,  though ; that 
ao-n-t  he  doneT 

Here  the  Major  paused,  and  looked  round  triumphantly. 

A witness  being  called  aud  examined,  corroborated  the 
Major’s  “ statement”  except  as  to  “ the  crowd’s”  having 
Jumped  upon  him.  No  oue  interfered  with  the  combat- 
ants. The  witness  stated,  in  addition,  that  the  Major  hod 
contrived  to  hide  his  head  under  a hogshead,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect it  very  effectually. 

The  Major  cross-examined; 

“ You  say  nobody  touched  me  but  that  man  ¥'  pointing 
to  his  antagonist 

“ Nobody.” 

“ Wasn’t  the  crowd  all  against  me?” 

“ The  crowd  thought  you  deserved  a whipping  for  strik- 
ing an  inoffensive  man — a Minister  of  the  Gospel,"  replied 
the  witness,  very  quietly. 

“Didn’t  they  all  tell  that  man  to  ‘whip  me  wall,’  or 
words  to  that  effect  ?” 

“Yes."  v 

“ And  didn’t  he — that  Is — ” 

“ Didn’t  he  do  it,  you  moan  to  ask ; yes,  he  did , nice- 
ly!” 

Tho  Major  now  “pulled  up:”  he  had  been  deceived: 
Ills  imagination  had  led  him  into  error;  had  transformed 
«n  individual  of  not  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds* 
weight  into  a large  “crowd.” 

“Well,  well,”  said  the  Mayor,  “as  I have  already  fined 
you  ten  dollars,  and  as  it  seems  in  this  case  you  received 
a pretty  good  whipping,  I have  concluded  to  discharge  you 
Off  to  this.” 

“ Whipping  /”  ejaculated  the  Major,  becoming  positively 
tragic  in  his  air,  “ whiiting  I — is  that  a part  of  your  sen- 
tence that  1 got  wirirranl  Sir,  I’d  rather  be  fined  five 
hundred  dollars  than  have  that  entered  on  the  record.  It 
wasn't  done , Sir.  i,  Sir,  have  never  been  whipped  1”  And 
thn  Major  “loomed”  majestically  about  the  room. 

“If  it  ain't  been  done,  it  kin  be  done!”  said  somebody 
in  the  crowd;  whereupon  tlio  Major  collapsed  into  his 
original  dimensions,  in  the  folding  of  a peacock’s  tail ; and 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  brow,  quietly  retired. 

44  It  was  the  last  hair,”  says  the  proverb, 41  that 
liroke  the  camel’s  hack.”  Something  like  the 
* last  hair  ” must  have  been  felt  by  the  principal  in 
the  annexed  anecdote  of  Colonel  Samuel  L.  Knapp, 
related  many  years  ago : 

A dapper  little  man,  for  want  of  something  bet- 
ter to  do,  had  started  a magazine,  which  ho  was 
puffing  at  a great  rate,  and  in  the  most  “high  fai- 
nting” style  possible,  in  all  tho  journals  in  the 
oountry.  To  this  periodical  Colonel  Knapp  was 
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invited  to  contribute.  He  consequently  sent  in  an 
article,  which  overran,  by  a half  page  or  more,  a 
44  form”  of  eight  pages.  Unwilling  to  extend  tho 
number  of  pages,  because  of  the  cost,  the  proprietor 
changed  a comma  into  a period  at  the  end  of  the 
closing  line  of  the  page,  leaving  the  gist  of  the  arti- 
cle, the  very  denouement  of  the  story,  undeveloped! 

The  author,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  was  44  a 
little  riled.” 

44  Print  the  article  as  it  was  written , Sir,  or  leav» 
it  out  altogether !” 

44  My  dear  Sir,”  responded  the  dapper  little  pro- 
prietor, 44  what’s  the  use  f It  4 stops  ’ very  hand- 
somely as  it  is:  just  let  it  go  in!  It  makes  an- 
other half  form  if  it  runs  over,  and  that  I can’t  af- 
ford !” 

Reasonable  os  this  request  was  considered,  the 
author  of  the  article  peremptorily  declined.  Tha 
discomfited  proprietor  now  took  another  tack,  in- 
terposing what  he  thought  would  prove  44  a clinch- 
er,” and  remove  all  objections : 

44  Let  it  stand,  Colonel  Knapp — let  it  stand.  It 
is  vory  good  as  it  is : 1 like  it  just  as  well  as  if  that 
last  part  was  tacked  onto  it ; and  if  it  ain't  quite  bo 
nice,  it  don’t  make  no  difference — nobody  will  read 
it ! — so  what’s  the  use  ?” 

If  this  is  not  the  44  last  hair  that  broke  the 
camel’s  back,”  wc  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of 
the  proverb. 

Several  years  ago,  in  a Western  city,  on  the 
occasion  of  a fire  at  a large  hotel,  at  the  moment 
when  the  destruction  of  tho  building  seemed  inevit- 
able, the  inmates  became  alarmed.  And  sought  to 
escape,  regardless  of  saving  any  thing  but  their 
lives.  The  interior  of  the  house  was  filled  with 
dense  smoke,  which  rendered  objects  scarcely  dis- 
cernible. Amidst  the  confusion  and  alarm  several 
firemen  rushed  into  the  burning  building,  to  render 
assistance  to  the  bewildered  inmates.  A member 
of  a popular  company,  being  in  the  second  story, 
burst  open  the  door  of  one  of  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments, and  groping  about,  stumbled  upon  a cradle, 
in  which  lay  a little  one,  totally  unconscious  of  tho 
, danger  which  threatened  it. 

Quick  as  thought,  the  eager  young  member 
seized  the  cradle,  the  clothes,  the  baby  and  «a 
and  rushed  through  the  passage,  down  stairs  into 
the  street,  his  imagination  fired  by  the  idea  of 
having  saved  a human  being,  and  restoring  to  tho 
arms  of  an  agonized  mother  her  darling  infant. 

As  ho  leaped  through  the  flames  into  the  open  air, 
he  called  lustily  for  the  parents  of  the  child.  The 
admiring  crowd,  who  cheered  lustily  as  he  passed, 
gathered  around  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  gal- 
lant and  successful  effort. 

Torches  were  now  produced;  tho  clothes  were 
removed ; when  lo ! out  tumbled  tho  biggest  kind 
of  a — rag  baby  f 

The  young  fireman  agreed  to  44  treat  the  crowd 
to  an  oyster-supper,”  if  they  would  say  nothing 
about  tho  circumstance ; but  it  41  leaked  out,”  a a 
you  see. 

To  our  conception,  tho  act  was  every  way  as 
meritorious  as  if  there  had  been  a live  infant  in  the 
cradle.  He  thought  thero  was,  and  his  exertions 
were  to  save  it ; and  such  os  it  was  he  did , and  if  it 
had  been  otherwise,  the  result  would  have  been 
the  same. 

Wb  find  a good  anecdote  in  the  Drawer  of  a man 
named  Bentley,  a most  confirmed  drinker,  who  yet 
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would  never  drink  with  a friend  or  in  public,  and 
always  denied,  when  he  was  a little  too  “steep,” 
that  he  ever  tasted  liquor ! 

One  day,  some  hard  witnesses  had  concealed 
themselves  in  his  room,  and  while  he  was  in  the 
very  act  of  pouring  the  liquor  down  his  throat,  they 
seized  him  with  his  arm  crooked  and  his  mouth 
open,  and  holding  him  fast,  asked  him  with  an  air 
of  triumph : 

“Ah,  ha!  Bentley!  we’ve  caught  you  at  last, 
Have  we  ? You  never  drink,  eh  ?” 

Now  one  would  have  supposed  that  Bentley 
would  have  “owned  up;”  but  not  he!  With  the 
most  grave  and  inexpressible  face,  he  calmly  and 
in  a dignified  manner,  said : 

“ Gentlemen,  you  are  mistaken : my  name  is  not 
Bentley !” 

Sheridan,  when  found  “ boozy,”  and  giving  his 
name  as  “ Wilberforce,”  was  not  more  vtnouslg  cool 
and  collected. 

Wk  once  heard  a young  man  from  the  country — 
afterward  and  now  a successful  and  most  esteemed 
merchant  of  our  city— describe  the  effect  which  the 
ringing  of  the  first  gong  he  ever  heard  (it  was  at  the 
Astor  House,  then  recently  opened)  had  upon  his 
ears  and  upon  his  mind.  It  was  a most  amusing 
story,  if  wo  could  recall  it,  in  all  its  graphic  detail ; 
hut  in  the  mean  time,  we  shall  permit  the  following 
to  do  duty  in  its  place.  The  scene  is  Richmond, 
in  the  “ Old  Dominion,”  and  the  hero,  a resident 
of  one  of  the  tobacco-growing  counties  of  Virginia, 
lias  come  up  to  the  state  capital  on  his  first  visit, 
to  sell  off  his  crop,  see  the  sights,  and  rub  off  some 
of  the  rust  which  his  back-woods  “fetching-up” 
has  thrown  about  his  manners. 

He  reached  Richmond  (for  so  runs  the  story) 
about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  was  fortu- 
nate in  selling  his  crop  at  an  advantageous  rate, 
and  almost  immediately.  Meeting  with  an  old 
school-fellow — one  who  had  lived  in  the  city  long 
enough  to  know  its  ways — he  was  advised  to  take 
up  his  lodgings  at  the  “ crack  house”  of  the  place, 
and  thither  he  at  once  went,  “ bag  and  baggage.” 

Just  before  dinner,  his  friend  called  upon  him, 
and  found  him  comfortably  situated  in  a room  just 
at  the  head  of  the  first  flight  of  stairs.  It  was  close 
upon  dinner  time. 

“ Supposing  we  take  something  to  start  an  appe- 
tite?” said  the  bibulous  man,  who  had  “just  come 
down.” 

“ Agreed,”  rejoined  his  city  friend ; “ a glass  of 
Wine  and  bitters  for  me.” 

“ Let  us  go  down  to  the  bar  and  get  it ; dinner's 
'most  ready,”  continued  the  tobacco-grower. 

“ We  might  os  well  have  it  up  here”  said  the 
ether. 

“ Good  lick ; but  how  are  we  to  call  for  it  ?” 

M Ring  that  bell  there.” 

“ What  bell?” 

“Why,  pull  that  cord  that  you  see  hanging 
there.” 

The  young  fellow  laid  hold  of  the  rope  and  gave 
ft  a jerk — and  just  at  that  moment  the  gong  sounded 
for  dinner.  Never  had  he  heard  such  a sound  be- 
fore ; and  the  rattling,  rambling,  swelling  roar  and 
crash  came  upon  his  ear  with  a report  that  stunned 
him!  He  staggered  back  from  the  rope,  raised 
both  hands  in  horror,  and  exclaimed — 

“ Je-retr-aalem ! what  a smash!  I’ve  broke 
every  piece  of  crockery  in  the  house ! There  ain’t 
a whole  dish  left ! You  must  stick  by  me,  old  fel- 
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| low,”  he  added  to  his  friend ; “ don’t  leave  me  in 
this  scrape,  for  my  whole  crop  won’t  pay  half  the 
breakage.  What  did  you  tell  me  to  touch  that 
blasted  rope  for?” 

But  before  bis  friend,  who  was  bursting  with 
laughter,  could  answer,  a servant  entered  the  room, 
with — 

“ Did  you  ring  that  bell,  Sir  ?” 

“ Bell  ? no ; I never  touched  a beU  in  my  life ; 
what  bell  ? 1 never  saw  your  bell.” 

“ Somebody  rang  the  bell  of  this  room — that’s 
certain ,”  continued  the  servant. 

“ No  they  didn't . There’s  nobody  here  that  ever 
saw  a bell,”  and  then  tumiug  to  his  friend,  he 
added  aside : “ Let’s  lie  him  out  of  it ; 1 shan’t  have 
a cent  left  to  get  home  if  1 pay  the  entire  damage  ! 

What  do  they  set  such  rascally  traps  for,  to  take 
in  folks  from  the  country  ?” 

After  a violent  fit  of  laughter,  the  friend  was 
enabled  to  explain  that  it  was  only  the  gong 
sounding  for  dinner ; a simple  summons  to  “ walk 
down  to  soup,”  got  up  on  the  Chinese  plan.  They 
made  their  way  to  the  dining-room;  but  it  was 
somo  time  before  the  young  tobacco-grower  could 
get  over  the  stunning  and  awful  effects  of  that 
dreadful  gong. 

“ It  is  a god-send,”  said  he,  “ that  it  didn't  turn 
my  hair  gray  on  the  spot !” 

Some  years  ago,  a young  lawyer,  whom  we  shall 
call  Sharp,  opened  “ an  office”  in  a little  hole  about 
as  large  as  a dry  goods’  box,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wall 
and  Nassau  Streets.  lie  had  a very  small  table,  a 
smaller  library,  and  no  business  whatever.  He 
got  his  sign  painted  on  tick,  and  his  floor  sanded 
by  the  grace  of  an  old  negro  who  worked  about  the 
building  and  cleaned  out  the  other  rooms.  Sharp 
had  sat  in  his  office  for  ten  whole  days,  watching 
for  a client,  with  that  peculiar  avidity  that  marks 
the  actions  of  a black  spider  waiting  for  a fly.  lie 
had  agreed  to  pay  his  rent  semi-monthly,  and  in 
five  days  more  ho  calculated  he  would  be  weighed 
in  the  landlord’s  balance  and  found  wauting.  In 
this  mood  of  perplexity,  a gentleman  presented 
himself  before  Sharp,  and  stated  that  he  had  a bill 
ho  wanted  collected,  and  asked  the  eminent  “young 
practitioner”  if  he  could  do  it.  Sharp  replied  in 
the  immortal  language  of  Miller  at  Sandusky,  “ I’ll 
try,  Sir!”  and  added,  that  as  he  had  a reputation 
to  gain,  no  labor  would  be  spared  on  his  part  to 
make  the  culpable  defendent  “ fork  over.”  In  due 
course  of  law,  Mr.  Trader  was  sued ; Judgment  wa* 
obtained  against  him  by  Sharp  for  the  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  due ; the  case  was  carried  up 
to  the  then  existing  Chancery  Court,  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  plaintiff  got  no  money,  and 
paid  the  costs. 

It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  Sharp  to  say  that 
he  had  been  indefatigable.  There  appeared  upon 
his  slate,  day  after  day,  the  significant  paragraph, 

“out  on  business,”  and  he  never  gave  the  unfortu- 
nate Mr.  Trader  a moment’s  peace  until  the  “final 
ending  of  the  important  suit.” 

After  the  judgment  was  rendered,  much  to  Sharp’s 
astonishment,  Trader  came  up  to  him  and  said,  “ My 
dear  fellow-,  you  are  a trump ! so  persevering  w-ere 
you,  that  I thought  soveral  times  you  would  get 
that  money  out  of  mo,  although  I haven’t  a cent  in 
the  world.  If  I ever  have  any  law  business,  you 
shall  attend  to  it” — and  the  two  gentlemen,  arm  in 
arm,  in  high  spirits,  sauntered  down  the  street. 
Suddenly  Sharp  stopped  in  front  of  a vacant  lot, 
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where  a number  of  Irishmen  were  digging  out  a 
cellar  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  a large  build- 
ing. “ Look  there,”  said  Sharp,  musing,  and  point- 
ing into  the  hole  below — “ look  there,  Mr.  Trader. 
Some  evening  a gentleman  will  come  along,  and 
fall  down  that  cellar,  Sir,  and  he  will  cry  out  for 
the  watchman,  and  be  taken  to  the  City  Hospital, 
recover  from  his  bruises,  and  receive  a handsome 
sum  of  money  for  damages  at  the  same  time.” 

“ Do  you  think  so  ?”  said  Sharp,  brightening  up, 
and  eying  with  no  very  great  dread  the  soft  sand 
below.  “ Damages,  ha ! — why  this  lot,”  he  con- 
tinued, “ belongs  to  the  very  man  who  has  just  put 
me  through  Chancery.” 

A few  evenings  afterward,  deep  and  piteous 
groans  were  heard  issuing  from  “ that  cellar.”  The 
watchmen  got  lights,  and  upon  examination  found 
Mr.  Trader,  with  his  arm  broken,  his  shoulder  dis- 
located, and  his  under  jaw  displaced,  and  in  this 
miserable  plight  he  was,  sure  enough,  conveyed  to 
the  City  Hospital. 

Sharp  heard  of  the  thing  with  intense  delight; 
he  rubbed  his  hands,  and  would  have  danced  round 
his  office  floor,  but  it  was  too  small  to  admit  of  any 
such  luxury.  In  the  course  of  a week  he  called  on 
Trader,  and  found  him  enveloped  in  bandages  of 
lint,  like  a mummy,  an  ornament  and  honor  to  the 
“ bad-fracture  department”  of  the  hospital.  After 
some  preliminary  conversation,  Trader  informed 
Sharp  that,  most  unfortunately,  the  Irishmen  had 
without  his  knowledge  continued  their  operations, 
and  made  a sub-cellar ; and  instead  of  falling  on  the 
soft  sand,  as  he  expected,  he  struck  upon  solid  tim- 
bers, and  bounced  off  into  the  chasm  below,  to  land 
on  a pile  of  “ blasted  rocks.” 

“It  will  be  all  right  in  a few  days — the  damages 
will  be  immense and  Sharp  left,  and  at  once  in- 
stituted a suit  against  his  former  and  first  client. 
Weeks  wore  on,  and  Trader  was  finally  able,  with 
the  assistance  of  crutches,  friendly  arms,  and  a good 
hack,  to  reach  Sharp’s  office.  He  was  in  a terrible 
condition.  His  face  still  exhibited  a scientific  dis- 
play of  the  prismatic  colors.  His  shoulder  was 
awn',  and  his  broken  arm  ended  off  in  swollen  and 
stiffened  fingers,  that  seemed  as  if  they  would  never 
regain  their  cunning.  “ I have  suffered  immense- 
ly,” said  Trader,  heaving  a sigh.  “I  have  lain 
weeks  beside  the  victims  of  all  the  broken  limbs 
and  heads  of  this  great  city.  Night  after  night  I 
have  been  awakened  by  the  screams  and  groans  of 
the  patients,  and  all  day  listened  to  the  sawing  of 
bones  in  the  amputation  of  limbs.  Besides,  I have 
had  soup  to  eat. — Oh ! Heaven ! how  rapidly  these 
Irish  dig  in  the  earth ! That  sub-cellar— no  amount 
of  damages  could  give  me  reparation !” 

Sharp  listened  patiently  to  all  that  Trader  had 
to  say ; and  then  announced,  in  an  oracular  man- 
ner, that  the  owner  of  the  cellar  had  offered  to  com- 
promise by  paying  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  thus 
avoid  a suit.  Trader  thought  it  was  a small  Bum, 
but  pains  passed  are  soon  forgotten,  and,  on  the 
whole,  he  concluded  to  take  the  money,  remarking, 
“ that  fifteen  hundred  would  pay  pretty  well,  after 
all,  for  six  weeks’  labor,  if  it  were  performed  in  a 
hospital.” 

A week  following  this  conversation  Trader  was 
discharged  from  the  hospital,  and  at  the  same  time 
received  the  joyful  intelligence  from  Sharp  that  the 
fifteen  hundred  had  been  paid  off,  and  no  grumbling. 
With  joyful  heart  Trader  left  his  abode  of  misery, 
and,  all  things  considered,  got  into  a hack  with 
some  alacrity.  “ Fifteen  hundred,”  he  soliloquized, 
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“ will  go  a great  way  this  summer  in  frolicking.  1 
need  a little  respite — wonder  which  is  best  for  knit- 
ting bones,  Nahant  or  Saratoga?  The  Catskill 
Mountain  House  would  prove  too  bracing.”  And 
thus  giving  vent  to  his  imagination,  he  reached 
Sharp’s  office,  shook  his  lawyer  by  the  hand,  moved 
the  heretofore  stiffened  fingers,  and,  in  his  joy,  tried 
to  bring  his  left  arm  up  to  his  head,  but  couldn’t. 

“ Now,”  said  Trader,  after  some  general  remarks, 

“ fork  over  the  money — I’ve  earned  it,  God  knows.4* 

Sharp’s  eye  assumed  a glazed  look ; he  repeated 
the  words,  “fork  over  the  money,”  with  a hollow 
echo ; and  then,  as  if  recollecting  something,  said, 

“The  money — ah,  yes — I understand.  You  see, 
my  dear  fellow,  in  settling  for  the  damages  I took 
the  judgment  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  against 
you,  as  cashy  and  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  I’ll  keep 
for  my  fee— though  really  you  should  pay  me  some- 
thing more  besides.” 

A pallor  came  over  Trader  as  the  truth  flashed 
upon  him ; the  broken  bone  of  his  left  arm  lost  its 
“ setting,”  and  he  was  carried  back  to  the  hospital 
in  “ a relapse.”  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
he  finally  came  out  a wiser  if  not  a better  man. 

Stewart  Holland,  of  the  ill-fated  Arctic , sent 
a thrill  of  admiration  through  the  civilized  world, 
because,  unawed  by  the  disasters  about  him,  ha 
continued  to  fire  the  signal-gun  of  distress  until 
engulfed  in  the  unsatisfied  grave  of  the  sea.  Who 
still  remembers  the  noble  Richard  Mann,  who,  upon 
the  burning  steamer  Griffith , was  asked  if  he  would 
remain  at  the  wheel,  and  his  stern  answer  was  heard 
above  the  increasing  tumult — “ I will.”  And  no- 
bly did  he  redeem  his  promise ; amidst  sheeted  fiiu 
he  directed  the  burning  boat  to  the  shore,  and  as 
she  struck,  and  thus  announced  to  hundreds  of 
shrieking  women  and  children  and  appalled  men 
that  they  were  saved,  the  form  of  Richard  Mann 
was  seen  for  the  last  time  as  he  sank  into  the  fieiy 
vortex  below  him — he  perished  nobly  at  his  post! 

Yet  Holland  and  Mann,  as  hundreds  of  kindred 
spirits,  come  up  out  of  the  class  known  as  intelli- 
gent hard-working  men.  Noble  spirits,  who,  with- 
out the  advantages  which  should  result  from  refine- 
ment and  wealth,  are  still  nature’s  noblest  works. 

They  are  the  kind  of  men  who,  in  all  ages,  have 
performed  the  valorous,  self-sacrificing  deeds  of 
history,  but  yet  are  rarely  remembered. 

Lorenzo  Dow  is  still  remembered  by  some  of 
the  “ old  fogies”  as  one  of  the  most  eccentric  men 
that  ever  lived.  On  one  occasion  he  took  the  lib- 
erty, while  preaching,  to  denounce  a rich  man  in  the 
community,  recently  deceased.  The  result  w as  an 
arrest,  a trial  for  slander,  and  an  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail.  After  Lorenzo  got  out  of  “ limbo,” 
he  announced  that,  in  spite  of  his  (in  his  opinion) 
unjust  punishment,  he  should  preach,  at  a given 
time,  a sermon  about  “another  rich  man.”  The 
populace  was  greatly  excited,  and  a crowded  house 
greeted  his  appearance.  With  great  solemnity  he 
opened  the  Bible,  and  read,  “ And  there  was  a rich 

man  who  died  and  wTcnt  to then  stopping 

short,  and  seeming  to  be  suddenly  impressed,  he  co»- 
tinued : “ Brethren,  I shall  not  mention  the  place 
this  rich  man  went  to,  for  fear  ho  has  some  relatives 
in  this  congregation  who  will  sue  me  for  defamation 
of  character.”  Tho  effect  on  the  assembled  multi- 
tude was  irresistible,  and  he  made  the  impression 
permanent  by  taking  another  text,  and  never  al- 
luding to  the  subject  again. 
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History  of  ike  Origin,  Formation , and  Adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States , by  George 
Ticknor  Curtis.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.)  In  these  carefully  prepared  volumes 
wedind  a new  and  gratifying  proof  of  the  sagacity 
which,  within  a few  years  past,  has  led  some  of  our 
most  accomplished  scholars  to  select  the  subject  of 
their  literary  labors  from  the  treasures  of  American 
history.  The  period  which  furnishes  Mr.  Curtis 
with  a pregnant  and  copious  theme— extending 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  to  the 
olose  of  the  Convention  of  1787,  and  the  beginning 
of  Washington’s  administration— although  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  annals  of  the  United 
States,  has  not  been  adequately  treated  by  any  pre- 
vious writer.  The  circumstances  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  had  its  origin  are  familiar,  in  their 
broad  outlines,  to  every  intelligent  citizen ; but  the 
more  minute  and  intimate  details,  in  regard  to  its 
formation  and  adoption,  are  far  less  generally 
known  to  the  American  people  than  the  political 
antecedents  and  military  history  of  the  Revolution. 
This  want  the  author  of  the  present  work  has  un- 
dertaken to  supply.  It  has  been  his  purpose  to 
analyze  and  exhibit  the  causes  which  at  once  ren- 
dered the  Constitution  inevitable,  and  directed  its 
oourse  and  decisions,  together  with  the  mode  in 
which  it  became  the  organic  law  of  the  Union,  and 
with  sketches  of  the  eminent  statesmen  who  shared 
in  the  deliberations  concerning  its  establishment. 
The  importance  and  value  of  such  a work,  if  exe- 
cuted with  the  rare  ability  demanded  by  the  sub- 
ject, are  evident  at  a glance.  It  must  fill  an  unoc- 
enpied  place  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
form  an  indispensable  study  for  the  enlightened 
politician.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Curtis  has 
performed  his  task  challenges  severe  critical  exam- 
ination, which  we  have  no  doubt  it  w ill  prove  fully 
competent  to  sustain.  Some  exceptions  may  cer- 
tainly be  taken  to  his  style  as  a model  of  historical 
composition.  While  it  will  be  deemed  by  many  too 
uniformly  stately  in  its  movement,  it  is  not  without 
instances  of  harshness  and  inelegance,  which  im- 
pede the  easy  and  agreeable  flow  of  the  narrative. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  recommended  by  its  chaste- 
ness, precision,  and  vigor,  and  its  general  freedom 
from  ambitious  flights  of  rhetoric.  In  regard  to  the 
more  substantial  qualities  of  the  work,  it  can  justly 
claim  the  merit  of  accurate  and  thorough  research, 
a comprehensive  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  the 
Constitution,  and  a genuine  historical  tact  in  trac- 
ing the  causes  which  rendered  its  adoption  a neces- 
sity. The  collateral  views  which  it  presents  of  the 
progress  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  development  of 
national  character,  are  judicious  and  informing. 
As  an  accompaniment  to  the  detail  of  the  military 
operations  w hich  secured  the  independence  of  our 
country,  its  value  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 
It  forms  an  essential  complement  to  the  excellent 
works  which  treat  of  the  military  achievements  of 
our  Revolutionary  ancestors.  A portion  of  the  first 
volume  is  devoted  to  a series  of  sketches  of  the 
founders  of  the  Constitution.  These  are  drawn  with 
consummate  address ; they  are  of  pregnant  brevity ; 
of  sagacious  discrimination ; and  singularly  felici- 
tous in  expression.  The  author’s  powers  of  compo- 
sition are  here  displayed  in  a brilliant  light;  and 
although  he  often  rises  to  an  impressive  eloquence, 


he  never  transcends  the  grave  simplicity  appropri- 
ate to  the  character  of  his  theme.  His  exposition 
of  the  debates  in  the  Convention  is  a master-piece 
of  clearness  and  condensation.  Follow  ing  the  clew 
presented  in  Mr.  Madison’s  Papers,  he  has  arranged 
the  topics  and  results  of  the  complicated  discussions 
in  that  most  significant  assembly  of  American  states- 
men, in  a lucid  order  and  in  symmetrical  propor- 
tions, which  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  them 
in  all  their  far-reaching  relations. 

Poems  of  the  Orient , by  Bayard  Taylor.  (Pub- 
lished by  Tieknor  and  Field.)  The  author  of  this 
volume  is  favorably  known  to  the  public  as  a trav- 
eler, a public  speaker,  and  a poet.  In  each  of  these 
departments  he  has  won  golden  opinions  and  warm 
sympathies.  The  present  volume  will  enhance  his 
pure  and  genuine  fame  as  a successful /wri ter  of 
poetry.  lie  has  garnered  in  it  the  most  precious 
portion  of  the  harvest  afforded  by  his  Eastern  trav- 
els— the  memories  of  new  life  and  new  hopes  in- 
spired by  the  glories  of  the  Orient — the  influence 
of  gorgeous  natural  scenes,  and  romantic  displays 
of  character — and  the  glow  and  exhilaration  de- 
rived from  the  free,  spontaneous  impulses  of  a wan- 
derer in  the  desert.  The  subjects  of  these  poems, 
for  the  mo9t  part,  are  suggested  by  Oriental  expe- 
rience. Their  tone  of  thought  and  feeling,  as  well 
as  their  imagery,  bears  the  stamp  of  Arabia  Felix 
and  the  Nile.  With  a temperament  singularly  sus- 
ceptible to  external  impressions,  the  poet  has  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  illusions  of  an  Eastern  clime, 
and  vividly  reproduced  them  in  his  luxurious  verse. 
Ilis  descriptions  are  radiant  with  the  purple  light 
of  dawn,  while  a vein  of  delicate  and  refined  senti- 
ment pervades  his  most  sensuous  representations. 
The  best  poems  in  the  volume  are  those  which  be- 
tray the  least  artifice  in  elaboration.  “ The  Poet 
in  the  East,”  “ An  Oriental  Idyl,”  “ Bedouin  Song,* 
“The  Arab  to  the  Palm,”  are  instinct  with  the 
ruddy  life  of  the  Orient,  and  show  a more  genial 
origin  than  the  ambitious  efforts  like  “Kiliman- 
c^ero”  and  “ The  Desert  Hymn  to  the  Sun.”  “ Has- 
san’s  Temptation”  contains  several  passages  of  ex- 
quisite description,  and  presents  some  of  the  most 
pleasing  specimens  of  the  warmth  and  richness  of 
the  author’s  imagination.  The  volume  closes  with 
a collection  of  miscellaneous  poems,  most  of  which 
are  of  a highly  reflective  character,  and,  as  expres- 
sions of  personal  feeling,  present  a striking  contrast 
to  the  bold  and  jubilant  strains  of  the  Orient.  The 
tenderness  of  emotion  from  w'hieh  they  proceed  is 
embodied  in  stanzas  of  great  sweetness  of  versifica- 
tion. A more  truly  pathetic  piece  than  “The 
Phantom”  can  scarcely  be  found  in  recent  poetry. 

A Treatise  on  the  Camp  and  March , by  Henry 
D.  Grafton,  presents,  in  a popular  manual,  the 
general  principles  at  the  foundation  of  the  duties  of 
the  camp  and  the  conduct  of  a inarch.  It  contains 
much  useful  military  information,  and  will  be  found 
a valuable  aid  in  the  organization  and  discipline  of 
volunteer  companies.  (Published  by  Fctridge  and 
Co.) 

The  Works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ore  issued 
by  Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Co.,  in  two  elegant 
quartos,  after  the  excellent  complete  edition  of  Mr. 
Dyce.  The  text  has  been  formed  by  a minute  col- 
lation of  all  the  early  copies,  and  is  accompanied 
with  a variety  of  select  and  appropriate  jiotes.  A 
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copious  memoir  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  work.  In  point  of  typographical  ex- 
ecution, the  edition  is  every  thing  that  could  be 
desired  for  the  choicest  libraries. 

Poems,  by  William  Cullen  Bryant,  collected 
and  arranged  by  the  author.  The  lovers  of  genu- 
ine poetry  will  give  a heart-warm  welcome  to  this 
substantial  and  convenient  edition  of  the  illustrious 
American  bard.  It  is  issued  in  two  plain  duodeci- 
mos, without  embellishment,  and  in  a style  of  neat, 
unostentatious  typography,  in  excellent  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  work.  Beside  the  familiar 
poems,  on  which  the  fame  of  Bryant  is  founded,  the 
edition  contains  several  pieces  of  a later  date,  which 
it  is  high  praise  to  say  are  worthy  of  the  compan- 
ionship in  which  they  arc  found.  A new  genera- 
tion has  come  upon  the  stage  since  the  original 
issue  of  most  of  these  poems,  but  no  recent  compet- 
itor has  eclipsed  their  brilliant  popularity;  and  in 
the  love  and  admiration  with  which  they  are  cher- 
ished by  the  whole  American  public,  the  author 
may  enjoy  a foretaste  of  posthumous  honors.  (Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.) 

The  World  as  It  Is,  by  Francis  C.  Woodworth, 
is  the  title  of  a series  of  small  volumes,  giving  a 
miniature  sketch  of  the  most  important  sections  of 
the  globe,  each  section  forming  the  subject  of  a sep- 
arate volume.  The  well-known  happy  talent  of  the 
author  as  a purveyor  for  youthful  instruction,  is 
displayed  in  the  volume  already  issued,  devoted  to 
the  British  Islands,  and  gives  encouraging  promise 
of  the  success  of  the  series.  (Published  by  Lippin- 
cott,  Gram  bo,  and  Co.) 

The  Lift  of  Martin  Luther , with  an  Introduction 
by  the  Rev.  TiiEoniiLus  Stork,  D.D.  (published 
by  Lindsay  and  Blakiston),  is  the  reproduction 
of  a popular  German  work,  presenting  the  biog- 
raphy of  the  great  German  Reformer  in  pictorial 
illustrations  and  historical  sketches.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  the  volume,  the  life  of  Luther  is  combined 
with  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  giving  a 
historical  and  moral  unity  between  the  man  and 
his  work.  The  edition  is  brought  out  in  an  at- 
tractive style,  and  can  not  fail  to  awaken  a fresh 
interest  in  the  great-hearted  founder  of  Protest- 
antism. 

The  Christian's  Daily  Delight  (published  by  Lind- 
fiay  and  Blakiston),  is  a collection  of  religious  po- 
etry from  eminent  English  and  American  writers, 
including  a variety  of  the  choicest  gems,  and  ar- 
ranged in  a tasteful  and  pleasing  form  as  a Christ- 
mas gift-book.  It  is  illustrated  by  several  well- 
executed  mezzotints  by  Sartain,  from  the  designs 
of  different  eminent  artist*. 

William  Raddc  has  published  A Treatise  on 
Nervous  Derangements,  by  John  C.  Peters,  M.D., 
comprising  a great  variety  of  details  in  regard  to 
every  form  of  mental  disorders,  with  a statement 
of  the  most  approved  treatment,  according  to  the 
Homeopathic  system.  The  volume  is  less  devoted 
to  the  support  of  any  medical  theories  than  to  the 
exhibition  of  facts,  and  may  be  consulted  to  ad- 
vantage by  practitioners  of  every  school,  as  a 
copious  repository  of  interesting  cases. 

A Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States , by  Ben- 
son J.  Lossino.  (Published  by  F.  J.  Huntington 
and  Mason  Brothers.)  This  volume,  by  a distin- 
guished writer  on  American  history,  is  constructed 
on  a novel  plan,  and  has  some  peculiar  features 
which  recommend  it  as  a valuable  manual  for 
schools  and  families.  The  contents  are  divided 
into  six  diopters,  cach-prc  sen  ting  the  record  of  an 
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important  period.  The  first  gives  a general  view 
of  the  aborigines  who  occupied  the  continent  at  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  The  second 
describes  the  discoveries  and  preparations  for  set- 
tlement made  by  individuals  and  government*. 

The  third  records  the  progress  of  the  settlements 
before  the  formation  of  the  Colonial  governments. 

The  fourth  narrates  the  history  of  the  Colonies, 
showing  the  development  of  democratic  ideas, 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a political 
coufederation.  The  fifth  is  devoted  to  the  War 
for  Independence;  and  the  sixth  gives  a brief  his- 
tory of  the  Republic,  from  its  commencement  to 
the  present  time.  In  executing  this  comprehen- 
sive plan,  Mr.  Lossing  has  not  been  content  with 
a dry  and  meagre  chronicle  of  facts.  He  has  aim- 
ed to  trace  events  to  their  causes,  giving  a philo- 
sophical view  of  the  progress  of  the  history.  A 
system  of  constant  and  easy  reference  to  prior 
events,  in  relation  to  any  given  topic,  is  kept  up 
throughout  the  volume,  and  affords  an  invaluable 
aid  to  the  thorough  comprehension  of  the  sulject. 

The  volume  is  filled  with  a profusion  of  illustrative 
engravings,  which  are  introduced  less  for  the  sake 
of  ornament  than  of  practical  utility.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  w’ork  in  wiiich  the  outlines  of 
American  history  are  more  succinctly  rendered,  or 
more  graphically  illustrated.  A greater  degree  of 
simplicity  might  sometimes  be  an  improvement  to 
the  style ; but,  on  the  whole,  both  the  plan  and  the 
execution  of  the  volume  may  be  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  high  commendation. 

The  Youth  of  Madame  de  IjmguerUle , from  the 
French  of  Victor  Cousin,  by  F.  W.  Ricord. 
(Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.)  ■ In  the 
preparation  of  this  work,  M.  Cousin  has  gratified 
a cherished  wish  of  many  years,  by  presenting  a 
full-length  portraiture  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able women  that  illustrated  the  brilliant  society 
of  France  during  the  seventeenth  century.  This 
was  an  epoch  of  singular  interest  in  French  his- 
tory. Philosophy,  poetry,  and  the  fine  arts  had 
attained  a high  degree  of  development.  The  na- 
tion w as  equally  penetrated  bv  the  spirit  of  religion 
and  of  military  glory.  The  influence  of  Descartes 
had  given  an  impulse  to  reflection,  and  the  pro- 
foundcst  studies  were  pursued  in  the  gayest  sa- 
loons. Conspicuous  in  the  most  imposing  circles 
was  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  iShe  was  the 
daughter  of  Henry  dc  Bourbon,  Prince  of  Con <16, 
during  whose  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  Vin- 
cennes she  was  born,  in  the  year  1619.  M.  Cousin 
divides  her  biography  into  three  principal  epochs 
— the  first  extending  from  her  marriage,  in  1642, 
to  her  liason  with  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
in  1618;  the  second,  comprising  her  life  of  romance 
and  gayctv,  to  1654;  and  the  third,  her  retirement 
among  the  Carmelites  to  licr  death,  in  1679.  “Thus” 

— as  M.  Cousin,  in  truly  French  fashion,  observes*— 

“ first  a spotless  reputation,  then  faults,  then  expi- 
ation, divide  the  career  of  Madame  de  Longueville.” 

The  former  of  these  periods  alone  is  treated  of  in 
the  present  volume.  The  sulject  presents  M.  Cou- 
sin in  a newT  light.  Wc  here  find  him  discussing 
the  characteristics  of  female  beauty  with  as  much 
unction  as  once  animated  his  subtle  analysis  of  the 
heauridt  al,  lie  leaves  the  transition  from  the  sub- 
jective to  the  objective,  from  psychology  to  ontol- 
ogy, for  the  delineation  of  the  blue-stockings  at  the 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  and  for  learned  disquisition* 
on  the  poetry  and  gallantry  of  the  age  of  the  great 
Louis.  The  work  forms  a curious  common on 
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French  society,  as  well  as  on  the  versatile  tastes  of 
the  author. 

Afraja  is  the  title  of  a new  romance  translated 
from  the  German  of  Theodore  Mugge,  by  Ed- 
ward Joy  Morris.  The  author  of  this  work  is 
regarded  in  Germany  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished writers  of  fiction  of  which  the  prolific  lit- 
erature of  that  country  can  boast.  In  this  domes- 
tic novel  ho  introduces  the  reader  to  an  almost  un- 
trodden field : the  scene  being  laid  in  Norway,  and 
amidst  those  desert,  icy  steppes,  where  the  Lap- 
lander pursues  his  perilous  vocation  in  the  remote 
neighborhood  of  the  North  Pole.  The  peculiar 
manners  and  customs  of  Norwegian  society  are 
portrayed  with  life-like  fidelity;  while  the  charac- 
ters of  the  plot,  in  their  animated  development, 
present  a forcible  illustration  of  the  identity  of  hu- 
man nature  under  the  most  opposite  circumstances. 
The  progress  of  the  reader  in  the  narrative  is  some- 
what impeded  by  the  unpronounceable  names  of 
the  jaw-cracking  Scandinavian ; but  he  is  amply 
compensated  for  the  discouragement  by  the  vivid 
delineations  of  passion,  and  the  admirable  pic- 
turesque descriptions  with  which  the  volume  is 
<wowdcd.  (Published  by  Lindsay  and  Blakiston.) 

The  Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy , by  Fran- 
cos Wayland.  (Published  by  Phillips,  Sampson, 
and  Co.)  Although  tills  volume  was  primarily  in- 
tended as  a text-book  for  college  instruction,  it  has 
by  no  means  the  character  of  a compilation,  but 
contains  the  fruits  of  profound  and  original  thought. 
Without  attempting  to  present  an  exhaustive  sys- 
tem of  mental  science,  it  gives  a lucid  analysis  of 
the  main  topics  of  discussion,  including  the  percep- 
tive faculties,  the  intuitions  of  the  intellect,  mem- 
ory, reasoning,  and  imagination.  Dr.  Wayland 
does  not  affect  to  be  a discoverer  in  this  department 
of  inquiry ; nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  he  the  blind 
devotee  of  any  metaphysical  school.  His  reading 
on  the  subject,  we  should  judge,  has  not  been  ex- 
tensive, although  he  betrays  a familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  usual  standard  authorities  in  our 
own  language.  He  is  more  indebted  to  reflection 
than  to  erudition  for  the  materials  of  his  volume. 
His  method  is  that  of  a common-sense  eclecticism 
—«ot  the  scientific  eclecticism  of  M.  Cousin — but 
the  judicious  adoption  of  those  views  which  com- 
mend themselves  to  his  intelligence,  without  refer- 
ence to  their  historical  origin.  He  is,  evidently, 
no  theorist — we  presume  he  has  little  confidence 
in  any  theory  transcending  the  limits  of  imme- 
diate observation.  Hence  he  usually  aims  at  no- 
thing beyond  a lucid  description  of  the  mental 
faculties,  with  popular  and  practical  illustrations 
of  their  characteristics  and  mode  of  operation.  But 
on  such  topics  his  remarks  are  always  fertile  in 
instruction.  He  never  fails  to  suggest  valuable 
ideas,  and  often  throws  new  light  on  the  subject  of 
discussion  by  presenting  it  in  a new  aspect.  His 
counsels  with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  dif- 
ferent faculties  are  always  of  moment,  often  re- 
minding us  of  the  sagacity  and  insight  of  Locke  in 
his  “Conduct  of  the  Understanding.”  The  style 
of  President  Wayland,  in  this  volume,  is  an  ad- 
rf.'vable  specimen  of  didactic  composition.  It  is 
transparent  as  amber,  lie  seldom  uses  a super- 
fluous or  an  inappropriate  word.  Nor  does  he  quit 
his  grasp  of  a thought  until  he  has  mado  it  as  clear 
to  tho  reader  as  it  lies  in  his  own  mind.  He  makes 
no  parade  whatever  of  learned  or  technical  terms. 
He  never  loses  himself  in  a maze  of  abstractions. 
His  diction  is  marked  alike  by  precision  and  brev- 
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ity.  At  the  same  time  it  has  nothing  of  tho  diy, 
hard  character,  which  often  stiffens  the  stylo  when 
logic  is  made  of  more  account  than  rhetoric.  Ho 
is  preserved  from  this  vice  by  the  beauty  and  apV 
ness  of  his  illustrations.  They  are  always  in  point, 
and  sometimes  extremely  felicitous.  His  work, 
accordingly,  claims  the  rank  of  a valuable  manual, 
founded  on  the  basis  of  cultivated  good  sense,  and, 
without  adding  any  positive  accessions  to  mental 
philosophy,  accomplishing  whatever  it  undertakes 
with  masterly  success. 

A System  of  Intellectual  Philosophy,  by  Rev.  Asa 
Maiian.  (Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.) 

The  fundamental  ideas  of  intellectual  science  are 
more  fully  discussed  in  this  treatise  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Cleveland  University,  than  in  the  work  of 
Dr.  Wayland  noticed  above.  Tho  author  avows 
his  predilection  for  the  teachings  of  Kant,  Cousin, 
and  Coleridge,  and  has  freely  availed  himself  of 
the  investigations  of  the  two  first-named  eminent 
authorities,  in  his  treatment  of  several  important 
questions.  No  other  text-book  in  our  language, 
as  far  as  we  know,  so  fully  embodies  the  most  val- 
uable results  of  the  Critical  and  the  Eclectic  sys- 
tems as  the  present  volume.  They  are,  however, 
presented  w ith  little  judgment,  or  power  of  mental 
assimilation.  The  method  of  the  author  is  loose, 
desultory,  and  inconsequent ; his  style  is  disfigured 
by  frequent  inaccuracies ; and  his  illustrations  are 
often  puerile,  and  sometimes  coarse.  He  has  brought 
out  a variety  of  admirable  scientific  ideas,  for  which 
he  is  indebted  to  his  masters ; but  the  negligent  and 
slovenly  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  his  task 
shows  a taste  and  degree  of  culture  inadequate  to 
the  occasion. 

The.  Positive  Philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte,  freed}' 
translated  and  condensed  by  Harriet  Martineau. 
(Published  by  Calvin  Blanchard.)  The  term  Pos- 
itive Philosophy  has  an  imposing  sound,  and  has 
been  proclaimed,  with  a sonorous  flourish  of  trum- 
pets, by  those  who  recognize  in  its  author  the  Ba- 
con of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  system  has 
excited  some  attention  among  thinking  men  in  tills 
country ; it  has  called  forth  several  elaborate  cri- 
tiques; in  certain  quarters,  it  has  been  regarded 
with  a feeling  almost  like  panic;  but  few  have  an- 
nounced their  adhesion  to  its  principles ; and  none, 
that  we  are  aware,  have  discovered  in  it  the  grand 
panacea  for  the  evils  of  the  w orld.  We  can  not 
regard  Comte  as  entitled  to  the  high  place  which 
is  claimed  for  him  by  Miss  Murtineau  and  a little 
knot  of  his  admirers  in  England.  Professing  to 
bo  an  earnest  stickler  for  facts,  ho  is  tho  most  au- 
dacious theorizer  of  the  age.  He  attempts  to  ex- 
plain the  history  of  opinions  by  an  assumption 
which  has  no  historical  support.  Affirming  that 
the  natural  progress  of  thought  is  in  a threefold 
order,  advancing  from  theology  to  metaphysics, 
and  thence  to  positive  science,  lie  applies  the  stand- 
ard thus  obtained,  to  measuring  the  achievements 
of  the  intellect  in  the  field  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion. He  maintains  that  the  race  are  destined  to 
outgrow'  all  theological  and  metaphysical  concep- 
tions, until  enlightened  and  emancipated  humanity 
shall  plant  its  foot  on  the  platform  of  facts  ad- 
dressed to  the  senses.  But  this  is  little  more  than 
a reproduction,  under  another  aspect,  of  the  lifeless 
materialism  of  the  last  century.  Comte  has,  in- 
deed, embroidered  the  sombre  velvet  pall  which 
concealed  the  ghastliness  of  death  with  a favorite 
historical  hypothesis ; but,  in  spite  of  the  important 
part  which  this  hypothesis  j.-lnys  in  his  system,  it 
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disappears  upon  an  accurate  scrutiny  of  its  preten- 
sions, and  leaves  us  nothing  but  the  old,  effete  ma- 
terialism, which  numbers  few  intelligent  advocates 
at  the  present  day.  We  do  not  deny  that  Comte 
exhibits  a familar  knowledge  of  the  position  of 
physical  science.  He  has  made  a careful  study  of 
its  development ; noted  its  conquests  and  its  short- 
comings ; detected  its  errors  of  method ; held  it 
down  to  a rigid  induction  of  facts ; submitted  its 
accomplishments  to  an  excruciating  analysis;  and 
suffered  none  of  its  pretended  discoveries  to  pass 
muster  without  a grim  challenge.  This  is  all  very 
well.  He  has  thus  done  a good  service  to  the  cause 
of  physical  research.  No  one  who  has  the  courage 
and  persistence  to  wade  through  his  labyrinthine 
details  on  this  subject,  can  fail  to  bring  away  many 
fruitful  and  salutary  suggestions.  But  his  repu- 
diation of  all  truth,  except  that  which  is  founded 
on  the  observation  of  the  senses,  shows  the  narrow 
and  exclusive  character  of  his  intellect.  His  at- 
tacks on  the  w hole  domain  of  spiritual  conceptions, 
only  betray  his  ignorance  of  the  noblest  principles 
of  human  nature.  His  mind  is  essentially  mathe- 
matical in  its  tendencies.  It  is  neither  intuitive 
nor  creative.  His  reasonings  on  mathematical  evi- 
dence are  admirable.  They  present  many  instruct- 
ive and  satisfactory  considerations.  No  intelligent 
reader  can  help  being  struck  with  their  appositeness 
and  force.  He  applies  the  methods  of  mathematics 
to  the  estimate  of  physical  discoveries  w ith  eminent 
success.  He  knowrs  better  than  most  men  how  to 
count,  and  weigh,  and  measure.  But  when  he 
comes  into  the  sphere  of  rational  intuitions,  and 
discusses  the  higher  philosophy  of  thought,  his  mea- 
greness and  superficiality  become  apparent.  On 
this  account  we  do  not  think  that  he  will  compel 
either  theology  or  metaphysics  to  shut  up  shop 
quite  yet.  They  will  eqjoy  a breathing-time  at 
least,  until  some  more  formidable  opponent  defies 
them  to  mortal  combat.  Comte’s  assaults  only  re- 
mind one  of  Mrs.  Partington’s  enterprise  of  sweep- 
ing out  the  Atlantic  ocean  with  a broom. 


A work  of  considerable  interest  to  students  of 
American  history  has  just  been  published  at  Rome. 
It  is  a life  of  Columbus,  written  by  the  last  de- 
scendant of  the  Great  Admiral,  now  a Catholic 
priest.  With  him,  therefore,  the  line  of  Columbus 
comes  to  an  end.  The  Italian  title  of  the  book  is 
as  follows:  “ P atria  e Biogrqfia  del  Grande  Am- 
miraglio  D.  Cidstofero  Colombo  de*  Conti  e Signori 
di  Cncearo .”  It  throws  much  light  upon  the  dis- 
puted question  of  the  birth-place  of  the  discoverer 
of  America,  and  contains  a new  portrait,  which  is 
affirmed  to  be  authentic,  differing  very  materially 
from  any  heretofore  know  n.  We  understand  that 
the  volume  is  to  be  translated  by  a gentleman  of 
this  city. 


Mr.  Kinglake,  the  author  of  Eothen,  rode  on  the 
staff  of  Lord  Raglan  at  Alma,  and  Bhared  all  the 
perils  and  honors  of  that  glorious  field.  Shall  we 
have  a history  of  the  campaign  in  the  Crimea  from 
that  pen,  so  chary  of  its  success  ? Eothen  W’as  a 
literary  event  at  home : the  history  of  the  war  by 
such  a hand  would  be  monumental.  It  would  be 
the  Iliad  of  two  continents. 


Among  the  new’  Englisluworks  advertised  as  forth- 
coming, the  following  are  announced : An  Inquiry 
into  the  Principles  of  Church  A uthority ; or  Reasons 
for  recalling  my  Subscription  to  the  Royal  Supremacy. 
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by  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Wilberforce  ; and  Lord  Car- 
lisle’s Diary  m Turkish  and  Greek  Waters . Among 
works  Ujust  ready,”  or  “ to  be  published  shortly, 
are  the  much  anticipated  Literary  Life  and  Corr* 
spondence  of  Lady  Blessington  (which  is  to  be  repub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Brothers) ; the  equally  de- 
sired Thirty  Years  of  Foreign  Policy ; or,  a History 
of  the  Secretaryships  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and 
Viscount  Palmerston , by  Mr.  Disraeli’s  truculent 
biographer,  whoever  he  is;  a book  on  the  Military 
Forces  and  Institutions  of  Great  Britain , by  Mr.  XL 
B.  Thomson,  Barrister-at-Law ; a Manual  of 
cantile  Law , by  Mr.  Leone  Levi  ; and  Four  Yean 
at  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  form  of  selections 
from  the  dispatches  of  Sebastian  Guistinian,  Vene- 
tian Embassador  at  that  monarch’s  court,  translated 
by  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown.  Another  u to  be  pub- 
lished shortly,”  is  A new  Christmas  Book , by  Ma» 
Tiiaceeray,  who,  by-the-by,  it  is  said,  meditates 
a second  lecturing-tour  in  America  as  soon  as  his 
Newcomes  is  finished. 

In  the  somewhat  vague  category  of  “nearly 
ready,”  we  observe,  The  Fibrous  Plants  of  Indu± 
fitted  for  Cordage , Clothing , and  Paper , by  Da 
Forbes  Royle;  the  Literary  Remains  of  Henry 
Fynes  Clinton ; the  Geography  of  Herodotus  illus- 
trated by  Modem  Researches , by  Mr.  J.  Talboys 
Wheeler;  the  Traditions  and  Superstitions  of  the 
New  Zealanders , by  Mr.  Edward  Shortlaxd;  a 
novel  called  Ethel,  or  the  Double  Error , by  Marian 
James.  Still  farther  in  the  distance,  apparently, 
but  announced  as  “ preparing  for  publication,”  or 
under  some  such  head,  are,  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster’s new  Life , Writings,  and  Discoveries  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton ; a collection  of  the  Letters  of  John 
Calvin,  edited  by  Dr.  Jules  Bonnet;  a new’  work 
by  the  erratic,  semi-mythical  Mr.  George  Bor- 
row, entitled  Romany  Rye  (something,  we  sup- 
pose, in  the  romantic  Gipsy  vein);  two  volumes 
of  translations  by  the  same  anomalous  personage 
— one  called  the  Songs  of  Europe,  and  consisting 
of  translations  from  all  European  languages,  the 
other  Kcempe  Viser , and  consisting  of  legends  from 
the  Danish ; a work  on  Polynesian  Mythology,  by 
Sir  Georoe  Grey;  a Note-book  of  Adventure  m 
the  Wilds  of  Australia,  by  Mr.  W.  Howitt;  a vol- 
ume entitled  Domestic  Life  during  the  Civil  B ar,  by 
Mr.  Hepwokth  Dixon  ; a w ork  with  the  similar 
title  of  Town  Life  <f  the  Restoration,  by  Mr.  Bell; 
a Hand-book  for  Young  Painters,  by  Mr.  Leslie^ 

Mrs.  Jameson’s  Common-place  Book ; the  conclud- 
ing volume  of  Colonel  Sabine’s  translation  of 
Humboldt’s  Cosmos;  a book  called  Habits  and 
Men,  by  Dr.  Doran;  and  one  entitled  Philoso- 
phy at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  St. 

John. 

The  public,  anticipating  advertisements,  is  ex- 
pecting Mr.  Macaulay’s  new  volumes  of  his  His- 
tory of  England , the  concluding  volume  of  Mr. 

Grote’s  great  History  of  Greece,  and  the  third  vol- 
ume of  Lord  John  Russell’s  most  slovenly  issue 
of  the  Memorials  and  Correspondence  of  Charles 
James  Fox;  and  Mr.  Kaye,  fresh  from  the  Life  of 
Ijord  Metcalfe , takes  up  a great  subject  in  the  Gov- 
ernors-(l  cue  rat  of  India. 

Finally,  new  tales  are  understood  to  be  in  the 
loom  from  Mr.  Charles  Lever,  Miss  Jewsbury, 

Mrs.  Marsh,  Mrs.  IIubback,  and  Mrs.  Moodie; 
new’  biographies  to  be  in  preparation  by  Mr.  John 
Forster  and  Mr.  Dennistoun  ; and  new  poems, 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  and  Mr.  Sydney 
Ykndts. 
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THE  approaching  season  of  winter  fc^tiviti^  <lt»- 
inamla  neUention  on  our  part  to  the 

ilfett*iiqn  of  cmf  urhe?  for  e verting;  niseui  bl i«§„ — 
Wo  have  h:U’C.t&}  h iir*^- for  soirees  which  is  ox-, 
mnaety  elegant,  fUvtnU)ng\  however,  that  great 
latiluite  existv-A*  t-u -the  mode#  adopted,  in  the 
fashion  a hie  world. 

EiGu/tfi  1 ; ~Tbe  dress  -which  we  present  is  of 
damusk  silk,  with  <m  elaborate  design  wrtmglit 
upon  & whrbfr  ground  The  curat  e*  cto^d,  Ik  is 
trimmed  with  a rv-cAv  of  iho  uni ferial , which  beads 
a fail  of  point  lace.  Smaller  iucfeji$U£  :|it 

fn?qusjtey  mid  ’width,  ‘border  the  flounces. ; - The 
dress  h prnmiif  rtted  with  grohj^  of  ^JdihdiW'ftnd 
other  hovers.  The,  sleeves  are  funned  in  Jappids 
each  of  which  lenninaros  w ith  a drop  fm^otk  T bo 
imder-sle<*vf‘j<  art*  of  fate,  r/*  with  that  upon 
the  corsage  f tJi'ux  ,*n>:  ve.ry  full.  The  flouwt*?,  like 
the  sleeves*  aro  ^ifK.  ribbon. 

Figurc  th—Thh  is  a promenade  costume,  the 
dress  com  po.-ied  of  iafe a of  a dark  chocolate  color, 
with  a black  velvet  •stripe  wnveti,  in  the  flounces* 
Th«  slceves  havc  harrow  miming;  lough 

rudiually  half  the  depth,  ihelowor  ^»orrkm  simply 
Confined  at  the  wrist.  The  corsHtm  ia  half  dosed  to 
the  neck.  The  cloak  is  of  black  cloth,  having  a 
very-deep  cape.  The  whole  garment  is  very  am- 
ple. It  i*  trimmed  with  a imve l M>  l«*  df  * ilk  plush, 
which  bwarr.'i  a,  very  oli>e  fevembhum.'  10  chinchilla 
for.  VarmtieH  of. this  pliish  are  i h high  esteem  for 
trimming*  of  garments  of  this  description. 

The  filnstralipiiH  vf  Bos>;rira require  lit  tie  •verbal 
explanation,  Both  pkwojutui  themselv»v<  by  their 
great  3,  inti^ed 

for  u young  Udv,  U of  w !n*e  dlk  i if  satin,  triimuVd 
with  a oiurafafat  feather  '.ter^ring  the  brim.  The 
urawn." is  nrifard^n |nd^iih'}!rpl>  buttons.  The  top 
is  flat.  Soft  troiviK  ar*  frequently  met  yrll.it 
than  hmdotur^.^^  is  intruded  for  a 

lady  of  mote  mature  ytiir*.  bai  4 broad  Iqce  turned 


Ficftmip 


over  Uie  front.  Th»r  feidu  trimn'dng>  are  of  ivy 
teavns.  It  has  a ho  % marabout  father  upon  each 
hide.  Tim  cirri!*  vtvd,  is  bordered 

by  ,ii  quilling. 

The  Ctuv  rvKK.  intended  for  a .^a/^  vs  eompo^d 
of  a Gp'^ian  bmbl  passing  over  the  top  Oh*  head. 
■Xgaina  thus  l!e*ti  Mskot  ptuif.yhivh  iy  vrowA  by 
n rimjssbm  braid,  that  likewise  coniines  the  ends 
of  the  Crreriim  braid  below  |h  Frilled  pu<h  en 
worn  in  front,  with  drooping  spray*  of  jusmiim 
The  yeiknv  jasmine  is  especially  aditfmuj  for  tbb 
purpose 


Fiouttr,  % ^Y'*v*u  Lad v's  Bounin 
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ANDREW  JACKSON. 

DUttISfi  lUtf  heat  of  the  conflict  fur  lade* 
the  mind  of  America, 

:ahyoy;*  phtsoc,  fertftta?  like  molted  >vox  beneath 
tlie  iYvur.der*  licv;t>  made  susceptible  lo 

the  doiivate  tm4  the  *k o }•<•.-•  t iuipressidua. 
liVery  ltjMfc  nurd,  and  patriotic  maxim,  and 
ctirse  uutlbk^Mnjr — every  bugle  note,  ami  train* 
j»et  ld^tCfaui  « lash  of  steel-  every  muskel  rai- 
th;  *rti  j iaytfge  yell,  and  dying  poati — every 
plea  fbf£tier<^:t  and  lie  mo.  denial,  mid  shout  of 
vmmxy,,  mndaduep  ami  inellUeefdde  marks  upon 
Ilia!-  yielding  surface;  and  these  were?  made 
deeper  ami  mure  iucdfuceaMe  by  the  weight  of 
yean*  Thc’iu:t»rt£  und  memories  of  die  young 
became  brand  phy lat^ories,  itlle<t  with  sentences 
fr  om  the  tiered  Sc  rip:  a res  of  purest  patriotism.. 
llKfee  were  the  (drtv  and  f unites  of  dieir  daily 
life;  until  when  the  privileges  of  manhood’* 
prime  aliened  them  £o  take  position  in  the  sen- 
ates und  the  camp,  hy  die  side  of  the  bending 


jacks**:*. 
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fimns  of  those- who  hod  foughf  for  f^doih,  J of  -Virginia,  hoi  more  penetrated  the 

they  had  no  new  <;ree4  if*  torn,  wfr  tifmtj*  til  l ^ CuroHnouS  and  built  their  cabm* 

study.,  'They  heroine  b*^>eiand  aftgea  /«&  naf- j border*  of  fhe 

orally  a * the  ehiid  speaks  the,  Viters.  They  brought  with 

mothers. and  those  children  of.  \h-  heron*  v:n*  » be  t?) vk'iir fcead^ warra. heart*; ami w thi  ng  bands. 
*»f  war  Kc|mhiir  am  the  hojso^idjettd  a£  life  Th^irpii^ldy'" itnbtffcd.  with  repuMiciin  principles; 
gGtrenuioTU  The  mould  b yet  toe’h  iijpOH  iheir  they  found  lu'. te-free'.mr ' and-  -forest  life  of  the 
groves  and  the  flowers  planted  there  am  not  wilderness  genial  promoters  of  lofty  indepenrU 
Ttft  faded.  Even  the  music  of  their  requiem  M enet?  *;$  thought  and  action^  Accustomed  thorn 


tempest  df  the  iMinvInthm,  and  whose  bier  was  the  red.  hand,  of  oppression  beneath  the  fair  glove 
tonte  to  the  i^rnv^  by  the  young  men  of  to-day,  of  British  pmroiftion>:  Aiplwhen  that  hand  was 
\\  os  Asroitr.w  Jai^sox,  made  barn*  ami  h eld  a ■yceptmof  iron,  they  we re 

A republican  and  thoroughly  Independent  among  the  earliest  and  utos>  di  temined  oppoa- 
. and  tempered  like  er*  of  ice*  rule, 

n Bamiwcenc  blade,  by  Oppression,  was  the  ..in-  Andrew  Jntltou.',  dor  father  of  the  warrior 
heritance  of  Afltatmv  jACKSoir.  When  that  and  statesman  whose  brilliant  career  we  pur- 
royal  ld>ertno\  the  Eighth  Henry  of  England,  pose  how  briefly  one  of  art  am- 

assumed  to  be  the  bend  of  the  2*mie*taht  Church  in’r  of  Scotch  4ri>h  huhi/to  who  emigrated  to 
Vp  his  realm,  6n)y  because  a Roman  Pontiff,  the  Carol  itiaa,  in  IT05-  He  was  a dc^etn&arit 
more  j\m  th#n  lie*  'mnzuffls  the.  enb-  of  one  of  the  original  eniigrauts  fYorn  Scoilaui!,, 

ri  floe  of  one  of  jib  quumift  to  hbyinsf  to  sought  YVjtiJf  tbto  o(fmrs>  lie  purchased  lands  and  set- 

■ ( NMpi ir  | 

tlie  iilvidingr|ine  c»f  North  and  South  Carolina, 
wbeip  nthei#  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  lirst 
located  in  Pehitsyb an  ia  an  IV itpuia,  trad  ibnty 
James  fhe  Fust  imytosed  the  ri£>etf  j ed  n settlement  and  built  it  meetwg-houso. 


to  eoerco  the  frto  people  Into  Urn  nm  of  t he  J tied  in  the  vicinity  of  tho  TVnxhav,  Creek, 
Linurgy  of  the  ^Fv>rmc<l  Chut^h.  Bis  dfrugh- 
rfer,  Elisabeth,  pontinued  the  utmto  vftoru  of 
hut  fartier,  an  J reaped  an  nhumtot  ham>ai  of 
•ifbubli  “ ’’  ' C 

of  Protestant  domination,  and  the  hardy  people  The 
nf  the  north  of  Ireland,  burning  with  zeal  lor  ing  of 
their  ancient  faith,  openly  ro~ 
belted.  Imperial  troops  k*DTi 
cfnahed  their  eiTorts*,  and  sir 

cifun rids,  com  prising  half  a rnllU  .',;  v|||^ 

inn  of  acres,  iHieame.  the  proper- 
ty ^ of  the  Ring,  by 
lloping  u?  KdV/rm  Ireland  by  the 
tnorepe€^effd  niedtod  t^!Pfote«iV 
opt  infusion,  James  sent  coiorticg 
of  EuglWi  ami  Scotch  huHlfand- 
men  t6  .wngy  i bo^e  cimruu--.  ^ ,C  , 

’flie  Hcotch  greidly  pmlominateih  y 

and  toon  made  the  < permanent 
impress  of  their  nationality  there.  ' 

■They  retained  their'  oationnl  diar-  ? '/ 

nctcristii^  ami  for  Tnprpc  than  a 
^!}fnry  bo^d^if  nvdnfidiy  uguinst 
the  Chiirrh  of  Eorfiand  which 
•anu'gh't'-  tovnbtiirnl  .their  rvdifpous 
organ and  the  perseeutions 
of  their  Ibmirtri  Oatiiolic  heigh- 
hor*.  They  persisted  hi  culling 

thern^ivu;*  Scotch,  evert  when,  in  the  ermrse  of  | Creek, 
tliTee  or  four  generations,  their  blautl  mingled  j on  to 
freely  with  that  Af  the  frisk.  To  distinguish  Tlten?; 
them  frora  natives  of  Scotland,  therv  were  called  ! Andre1 
SooTCM-Im«ir.  They  \vere  always  repaWicans  J infant 
?i>  n^litdbhs  mattCTrs  ? and,  like  thhir  brethren,  j by  the 
the  Oivttttnto-v,  they  maiiitiiVtieiUheir  iiidepend-  the  wi« 
ence  fhrtmgh  many  a tiery  maJ.  , ^*nth 

Alvont  the  ndddlo  i>f  ilie  tot  century,  mhny  other  j 
of  lha«e  Seciieh-iriah  tainUies,  iirqd  of  the  ]>ctty  of  the 
^nncfyane<«  inflicted  by  power  and  bigotry,  sold  the 
their  lands  and  emigrated  to  America  Some  and  ndti> 
of  them  settled  in  Pennsylvania  end  the  Great  receive!  %,^v  -Jti 
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lieatmiu,  became  the  special  object*  of  British  erei*  a dog's  prKUvge  of  lapjm»g  water  from  tW. 
iiatrad.  A,  imder  Major  Coffin,  a Lsrjuli^t  brooks  by  tb^  Way At  Coi^tleju.  they  WtTO-mu- 
from  the  Aorth,  Whs  sent  to  capture  or  destroy  .finedyn;  it.  b undmi  imd 

tb cm.  Tfe Wett yetted,  but  were  dbper^e^  fifty  btik  tiy : ''W etl  to  sieej  * 
and  at,  ffie  house  tif  u Adative,  Robert  and  'An-  the  #mwdt  m •«£&.’  had  ~b kM  w lUlonl  ment, 
drew  »lacL«oti  worn  made  prisoners.  Coffin  di>-  to  be  faiN^ae'd^viihv  lhe  mime  «f  uUl,  and  U> 
playted  neiUter  the  luagutmunity  of  '#  true  sob  fhoir-ctehip^:%''the;  rnffiiudy 

diert  ,uor  the  feelings  of  a gentleman,  He  ub  limes  wh,^  iiikd  the.' royal  camp,  lb  add,  ifi 
lowed  hid  brutal  followers  to  insult  the  fenmiev  their  suhimugSr  they'  were  separated  p tind  \vhc*Ti, 
destroy  the  furniture,  and  plunder  the  drawer*  MHjnuftsmardj  the  0m  among 

of  the  family  where  Uw  young  prisoners  were  it#*-  prisoner^  they*  tfpJAeheb*- 

taken;  and  he  IhsifUed  and.  abused  ffie-  lack 4 .*»£  hope if  relief 

without  measure,  He  swore  he  would  crush  ’ -fi  tttpc?,.'  ot 

their  rebel  spirits  by  making  them  supple  sen  * friend*.  the  piisohfcra  'sudhtvd  drcadA'djy^  tind 
ants  of  his  will,  und  begun  thivdegrrniiug  dis*  $>eii*bed  by  duzeris  ; and  When,  in 
cipline  by  .uftierihg  Andrew  \*z. ctepn'h k • jjjiiddy  the  nrwy  • of firmer*!  Hreeut:  appcatMi ipoif  the 
boots.  Thu  yobttfc:.feeri*>  ;fioi:^ifj>hirieuh::y-fthr&  surmmt  of  tlobkirfc  ^ liiih  a cmkv  jjsiitfir,,; &hd . 
of  age,  proudly  refused,  uijd  dptpWiidcd  ri£drr  invited  Lenl  ftawdon  to  L*ict Ic,;  Itx^^  tiffin 

fifty* ]'Ul.riW%; icimdiwa  a, 
t liotr  luatbioxuy  pi  heu  hi 
Camden 

•’*  * :'V  ‘Vy'7  . •/v:;  - ’ •'  '■•  ' ‘‘  ;:'Vv';'  Tliepr^oncrs he&rd of 

r thfc  pre>st*fuh  of  tirihi lie t 

r ; i nd  And rCft d by 

J-CrSCveUM;:  hdu;!- v jjj.  .,>> 

JfeC’,7  flirt*;  1 . * y ; bid  ruziXr.  fimih-  & he#  tp 

jmBk  £ fc  iX'$. the  lmiu-4  Side' .the :.%■' 

4,, . ^ , cloMJVe,  ;rml.  saU  wub 

J(«.  ' !v:.  gliKli.^  t!x  glUa.h.K 

>ih::  '^'  »igrr.  would  soou  sj»nuu 

U)CU  the  JO  l Then  he 

foci^c  ^jo  ssr»>  xifu  Tnir  naiTfHti  v^-ricxa  saw  the  cvnfiHvV  </T  tIiC 

• ■ ‘ . pjekfets  or.  ffie:  casRai) 

iHenf|iru]iur  tor jirietwicts  pj  .wmv  lliV. cowardly  slope,  ihe  hUri*ied  j^repai'at.tou  ltd*  tirtion,  #nti 
ruffian  could  not of  (he  ijOrtfnaton  of  the  juviriot  troops.  With  fiub 
the  boy,  lair,  in  fierce  mngcr  hvi  to  «wor^  lenh^,  heart:  and  brnken  acecunts  ho  reported 
and  nirncti  a murderous  blow  at  the -lad  ^ iicnd,  c^oty  tuoc^mcnt  to  the  va^cr-di^tviung,  prbon- 
l£  parried  by  Andrew^  lyft  .«rt«f  but  hc>;  rcy  ^f  iirid  when*  at.bmpth,  he.  shouted/- fbW 
received  «.  wound  hi  the  hand,  w \»>w  sent  he  to  *«r/u  r/n  >Ai,  >o-d  Auicik//  ^ ^ 

bore  to  his.  coffin-  sixty 4b ur  ycur^  utterwunh  n^uim  r bfs  halbiatni^hcd  cmupaniims  med. 
Robert  vvjis  theu  ordered  to  }»erlona  the  anc&iai;  Vv  Victory  nad  dtla-trani:*?*  Alas ! vv-tory  did iie* 
f»Cr\  ice.  He  as  pnamptiy  refused,  when  f-offiu  rentaio  wirij  the  ATncidvan^^  and 
ga  re  hi  m a severe  sword-cut  uppti  his  bchtib  titan  deferred  for  a season.  Cmm  e was  dexiau ed, 
flic  effect  of  which  he-  no  et  recovered.  and  the  imlm'ppy  prisnnttv  saw  'uo;  *:lur  t>l  hope 

vViih  t wenty  other  prisoners,  Ahdfevv a>ud  hia  j amidst the  elutuB  futuw. 
brother  were  placed  on  captured  'hot**#*,,  amt  j Bar  an  angel  cd  deli venftuce  Mpts.  '*  appiiaicrL* 
LOiitpolled  lo  travel  to  Lord  liawdon^  camp  at  i The  mother  t>f  tl#  Jack&uus.  iifi |yhlJed.  by  u pft\. 
Cadi  den,  forty  miles,  distant^  wtlhoui  f)o»i  at ; rout's  love,  jiostened  to  <*aindcn u>  plemt  f«r  xhf 
drink.  1 heir  brutal  guard  fvxntld :pf>V;idlo^''thci«'  rttlea^e  of  Iter  \ By  an  exchange  of  pii*ou> 
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pervade  their  systems.  Robert  lived  only  two 
days;  ami  for  almost  a Fortnight  Andrew  was 
delirious  with  a raging  fever.  The  mother  ex- 
pected to  be  childless.  But  God  decreed  other- 
wise ; nnd  the  germ  of  the  future  hero  and  states- 
man was  mercifully  preserved  in  that  hour  of 
peril. 

Before  Andrew  had  fully  recovered,  a voice 
of  wail  came  np  to  the  Waxhaw  settlers  from 
their  kindred  and  friends,  who  were  suffering  a 
thousand  horrors  in  the  prison-ships  at  Charles* 
ton.  Food,  clothing,  medicine — all  were  denied 
them ; and  day  by  day  scores  were  cast  into  the 
waters,  or  were  buried  in  shallow  graves  on  the 
sandy  shore.  The  sympathies  of  Mrs.  Jackson 
were  aroused ; nnd, 
* with  four  or  five  oth- 

er women,  she  hast- 
ened, on  horseback, 
to  Charleston,  with 
such  comforts  ns 
eouldbeconvenient- 
iy  carried.  Unnwed 
^ by  the  conquerors  of 

the  city,  they  made 
/ • 1^-  their  way  to  the 

I,  wV*  ‘ • • .'.4  harbor,  and  deep 

down  i?i  the  loath- 
k,  w- . some  kennels  of  the 

ships,  where  disease 
was  rioting  and 
I | death  held  high 

court,  these  minis- 
teringangels  breath- 
ed words  of  comfort 
f«*r  the  sufferers,  and 
relieved  the  press- 
ing  needs  of  their 
'rv.  friends.  Then  they 

departed,  -orrow- 
j*”  v&SgMp-  ing,  for  their  homes. 

Tito  deadly  fever  of 
S'  i>;  the  fihip»  seized  Mrs. 

SjSHgTv  - Jack  son- 


ami  just 

fBS^H  SKfeyHH^i/  beyond  the  lines  of 
| H 4p  defense  which  the 

Americans  had  piled 
$|&.  across  Charleston 

Jg?  Neck,  she  returned 

, -- '.wife’  to  'be  Wom  of  her 

mother  earth,  a glo- 
rions  martyr  in  the 
cause  of  freedom 
. and  humanity.  Her 

. . ^ burial-place  is  un- 

known.  But  she 
has  a monument  in 
> the  fame  of  her  son 

more  enduring  than 
brass  or  marble ; and 

& 7 

while  the  memory 

of  his  deeds  remain  unfading,  the  name  of  Eliz- 
abeth, the  mother  of  Jackson,  like  that  of  Mart, 
the  mother  of  Washington,  will  be  remembered 
and  revered. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  now  an  orphan  ; and  ;* 
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the  close  of  the  Revolution,  eveiy  member  of  his 
family  who  came  from  Ireland  had  perished  in 
the  storm.  He  stood  alone,  like  a stricken  but 
not  blasted  sapling,  over  which  the  tempest  had 
swept  only  to  give  more  tenacity  to  its  roots, 
vigor  to  its  branches,  and  beauty  to  its  foliage. 
The  lightning  of  British  oppression  had  smitten 
his  young  heart  fiercely ; but  it  served  to  awaken 
therein  those  latent  energies  of  character  w hich 
needed  only  an  electric  touch  to  make  them  leap 
forth  full-armed,  living  principles,  to  achieve 
great  things  on  the  battle-field  of  life. 

Mrs.  Jackson  had  left  Andrew  in  the  family 
of  Major  Thomas  Crawford,  when  she  departed 
for  Charleston,  and  there  he  remained  for  sev- 
eral months  after  her  death.  His  position  was 
one  of  great  danger  in  respect  to  his  future  ca- 
reer, and  he  came  very  near  being  shipwrecked 
at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  of  active 
life.  Left  master  of  his  own  actions,  and  in  the 
absolute  control  of  some  property,  at  an  age  when 
Virtue  and  Vice,  standing  at  the  open  door  of 
Manhood,  utter  their  most  persuasive  strains  in 
willing  ears,  he  had  no  mentor  to  direct  him, 
and  for  twenty  months  or  more  he  spent  his 
time  in  idle  dissipation  with  the  gay  young  men 
of  the  Carolines,  until  his  patrimony  was  nearly 
all  gone  except  a beautiful  mare.  Meeting  some 
friends  one  night  at  a tavern,  he  engaged  with 
them  in  a game  with  dice  called  Rattle  and  Snap. 
He  staked  his  mare  against  a considerable  sum  of 
money,  and  won.  ' At  that  moment  his  guardian 
angel  inspired  him  with  a sudden  resolution  to 
change  his  course  of  life.  He  instantly  paid  his 
bill,  put  the  winnings  in  his  pocket,  went  to  the 
Waxhaw  settlement,  disposed  of  the  small  re- 
mainder of  his  father’s  estate,  and  departed  for 
Salisbury,  in  North  Carolina,  to  study  law  un- 
der Spruce  M‘Kay,  Esq.,  then  one  of  the  most 
eminent  practitioners  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  The  change  in  his  habits  was  as  complete 
as  it  was  sudden;  and  during  that  winter  of 
1784,  when  he  was  between  seventeen  and 
eighteen  years  of  age,  the  foundation  of  his  fu- 
ture eminence  was  laid. 

Jackson  completed  his  lawr  studies  under  Col- 
onel Stokes,  who  lost  a hand  in  the  cruel  mas- 
sacre of  Buford’s  command  on  the  Waxhaw,  and 
in  1786  received  a license  to  practice  law.  His 
energy,  talent,  and  sterling  honor  and  integrity, 
were  fully  developed  during  this  brief  period, 
and,  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  and  on  the 
voluntary  recommendation  of  several  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  North  Carolina,  Governor  John- 
ston appointed  him  Solicitor  of  the  Western  dis- 
trict of  that  State,  then  embracing  the  present 
territory  of  Tennessee.  It  was  “the  dark  and 
bloody  ground”  beyond  the  mountains,  w hither 
civilization  wras  cautiously  creeping  into  the  wild 
domains  of  the  savage.  Amidst  its  excitements 
and  perils  the  future  hero,  then  only  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  found  ample  stimulus  for  his  cour- 
age and  daring.  Population  was  sparse,  rude, 
and  independent,  and  war-parties  of  Indians  yet 
hung  ominously  around  the  stations  of  the  re- 
mote settlere.  ^ T 
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Jackson  crossed  the  mountains  in  the  spring 
of  1788,  in  company  with  John  JH‘Nairy,  who 
had  been  appointed  Judge  of  the  district.  Jones- 
borough  was  then  the  principal  seat  of  justice  in 
that  region,  and  there  Jackson  remained  until 
autumn,  when  he  and  Judge  M'Naivy  crossed  the 
vast  wilderness  to  the  site  of  the  present  Nash- 
ville, then  only  one  of  those  Stations*  on  the 
Cumberland  river,  into  which  the  settlers  gath- 
ered for  mutual  defense  against  the  bloody 
Shawnees  of  the  north,  and  the  fiery  Choctaws 
and  Cherokees  of  the  south.  Between  these 
two  principal  settlements,  separated  by  a dark 
wilderness  of  two  hundred  miles,  Jackson  made 
twenty-two  journeys  in  the  performance  of  his 
public  duties.  Sometimes  he  w as  entirely  alone ; 
at  others,  tw  o or  three  companions  accompanied 
him,  and  on  all  occasions  he  was  hourly  exposed 
to  the  arrow  and  hatchet  of  the  skulking  Indian. 

His  portnfantcau  was  at  once  his  wardrobe  and 
his  larder  on  his  journey,  and  his  pillow  among 
the  forest  leaves  at  night.  He  was  not  only  his 
own  defender,  but  he  was  often  found  with  oth- 
ers, in  the  character  of  an  escort  for  parties  of 
emigrants  making  their  fearful  way  through  the 
wilderness.  He  was  also  engaged  in  several  ex- 
peditions against  the  Indians,  previous  to  1794, 
and  his  skill  and  braveiy  so  excited  the  awe  and 
admiration  of  the  savages,  that  they  gave  him 
the  significant  names  of  Sharj>  Knife  and  Point - 
ed  Arrow.  The  pages  of  romance,  painted  in 
highest  colors,  have  few  pictures  of  more  thrill- 
ing interest  lhan  the  forest  life  of  Jackson  pre- 
sented during  the  first  years  of  his  residence  in 
Tennessee.  They  were  years  of  severest  dis- 
cipline for  those  achievements  in  after-life,  when,  • 
at  the  head  of  his  coun try’s  soldiers,  he  met  whole 
bands  of  these  wily  foes  in  their  own  rocky  fast- 
nesses or  tangled  morasses.  ' 

Early  in  1790  Jackson  made  Nashville  his 
residence  ; and  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Donelson, 
widow  of  Colonel  Donelson,  an  emigrant  from 
Virginia,  he  found  an  agreeable  home.  He  also 
found  immediate  and  ample  employment  in  his 
profession.  Nashville  was  then  the  chief  trad- 
ing station  in  the  territory,  and  in  that  vicinity 
a great  number  of  young  adventurers,  having 
nothing  to  lose  and  even-  thing  to  gain,  had  con- 
gregated. Relieved  from  the  restraints  of  law 
and  moral  teachings,  they  lived  prodigally,  be- 
came heavily  involved  in  debt  to  the  merchants, 
and  having  secured  the  exclusive  services  of  the 
only  lawyer  in  that  region  before  Jackson’s  ar- 
rival, they  laughed  at  the  futile  efforts  of  their 
creditors  to  enforce  payment.  A sudden  reverse 
awaited  them.  The  iperchnnts  placed  their 
claims  in  the  hands  of  Jackson  for  prosccntion, 
and  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival  in  Nash- 
ville he  issued  seventy  writs  against  the  delin- 
quents. Alarmed  and  irritated,  they  resolved 
to  drive  him  from  the  country,  either  by  violence 
or  the  force  of  personal  annoyances,  by  embroil- 

* The  settlers  dared  not  reside  in  isolated  dwellings,  but 
gathered  into  little  clusters  of  several  houses,  which  they 
fortified  by  pickets.  These  were  called  Station*^  and  form- 
ed the  nucleus  of  several  thriving  cities  and  villages. 
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ing  him  with  strong  bullies,  who  were  ever  eager 
for  fight.  They  misjudged  the  character  of  the 
man.  He  did  not  waver  a line  in  the  path  of 
moral  and  professional  duty;  and  his  fidelity  to 
truth  and  justice  were  rewarded  by  a lucrative 
practice,  and  the  office  of  Attorney  General  of 
the  district. 

While  Jackson  seemed  proof  against  the  ar- 
rows of  savages,  and  faltered  not  in  the  presence 
of  desperate  men,  love  and  beauty  made  him  a 
victim  and  a captive.  Mrs.  Donelson’s  lovely 
daughter,  then  in  the  bloom  of  young  woman- 
hood, and  the  wife  of  a man  utterly  unworthy 
of  the  affection  and  esteem  of  a true  woman, 
was  sheltered  from  the  cruel  treatment  of  her 
husband  under  her  mother’s  roof  when  Jackson 
became  an  inmate  in  the  family.  Her  beauty 
and  accomplishments  excited  the  admiration  of 
all.  Aware  of  his  own  inferiority,  and  conse- 
quently made  jealous  and  irritable  by  the  hom- 
age paid  to  his  wife,  the  husband  embittered 
her  daily  life  by  those  petty  persecutions  which 
only  a small  mind,  controlled  by  jealousy,  can 
conceive,  and  she  left  him.  Dreading  his  threat- 
ened presence  at  Nashville,  she  left  there  in  the 
spring  of  1791,  and,  with  the  family  of  a friend, 
went  down  the  river  to  be  a dweller  at  Natcheaj 
on  the  Mississippi,  many  leagues  deeper  in  the 
wilderness.  Jackson  was  invited  to  accompany 
them  as  a protector  against  the  Indians,  and  he 
gladly  complied.  On  his  return  he  was  inform- 
ed that  the  jealous  husband  had  successfully  ap- 
plied to  the  Virginia  Legislature  for  a divorce. 
Regarding  the  lady  as  legally  free  to  form  a new 
matrimonial  connection,  he  allowed  the  buds  of 
involuntary  admiration,  heretofore  repressed  by 
honorable  prudence,  to  expand  into  the  full 
blossom  of  affection.  About  midsummer  he 
went  to  Natchez  with  the  jubilee  message  to  the 
widowed  wife,  declared  his  own  love  for  her,  and 
became  an  accepted  suitor.  They  were  married 
in  autumn,  and  throughout  the  Cumberland  re- 
gion their  union  was  joyfully  greeted  as  that  of 
Worth  and  Virtue. 

But  a cloud  overshadowed  the  clear  sky  of 
their  connubial  happiness.  The  intelligence  re- 
specting a divorce  was  only  partially  true.  Sep- 
arated by  a dark  wilderness  filled  with  hostile 
bands,  communication  between  Virginia  and  the 
settlements  beyond  the  mountains  w'ere  infre- 
quent. There  were  no  newspapers  to  proclaim 
the  acts  of  public  bodies ; and,  except  officially, 
much  of  the  information  brought  from  the  east 
was  vague  and  unreliable.  The  husband  had 
only  applied  to  the  Virginia  Legislature  for  leave 
to  prosecute  a suit  for  divorce  in  a court  in  Ken- 
tucky, his  place  of  residence  when  his  wife  left 
him.  The  sequel  was  propitious — the  divorce 
was  obtained.  Jackson  procured  another  li- 
cense, and  in  1794,  they  were  again  married. 
Because  of  this  transaction,  calumny  attempted 
to  sully  his  honor  with  its  slime,  but  signally 
failed.  Truth,  uttered  by  the  lips  even  of  his 
enemies,  pronounced  its  verdict  in  favor  of  his 
integrity  and  virtue.  Pity  and  gallantry  had 
fint  opened  the  i**av  for  love  to  the  young  hero’s 
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heart,  and  mutual  affection,  purity  of  purpose, 
and  legal  consent,  sanctioned  the  marriage. 

Jackson’s  legal  warfare  upon  the  prodigal 
debtors  of  the  Nashville  region,  and  his  fearless 
exposure  of  enormous  land-frauds,  perpetrated 
upon  the  settlers  by  influential  men  in  North 
Carolina,  cheated  a host  of  bitter  enemies ; and 
he  was  frequently  compelled,  while  in  attend- 
ance at  courts,  to  defend  himself  against  the  per- 
sonal attacks  of  desperate  men.  In  these  affrays 
he  was  always  victorious.  He  was  strong  in 
muscle,  and  expert  in  limb ; and  it  is  said  that 
his  eye,  when  he  was  excited,  possessed  a fas- 
cination seldom  known.  Before  its  glance  the 
stoutest  bullies  would  quail  and  flee.  These 
physical  qualities  endeared  him  to  the  rough 
backwoodsmen  of  Tennessee,  and  his  fearless  per- 
formance of  duty  as  Attorney  General  won  for 
him  the  unbounded  confidence  and  esteem  of 
all  bat  the  vicious  few.  And  when,  in  1795,  the 
people  of  the  Territory  called  a Convention  to 
frame  a constitution,  preparatory  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Tennessee  into  the  Union,  as  a State, 
Jackson  was  spontaneously  elected  to  a seat 
therein.  The  instrument  then  formed  bears 
the  impress  of  his  vigorous  democratic  princi- 
ples, which  always  laid  at  the  root  of  his  sturdy 
patriotism ; and  the  people  expressed  their  ver- 
dict of  satisfaction  the  following  year,  when, 
without  offering  himself  as  a candidate,  he  was 
elected  the  first  representative  of  the  new  State, 
in  the  Federal  Congress.  He  took  his  seat  in 
the  National  Council  on  the  5th  of  December, 
1796;  and  within  eight  weeks  ^afterward,  the 
Legislature  of  Tennessee  elected  him  its  repre- 
sentative in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  had 
just  passed  the  age  of  thirty  years,  when,  in 
November,  1797,  he  took  his  seat  in  that  august 
body,  then  presided  over  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Jackson  appears  to  have  been  unambitious  of 
political  distinction.  He  was  eminently  a man 
of  action,  and  not  merely  of  words.  He  uttered 
no  speeches  in  the  Senate,  but  was  ahvays  act- 
ive in  public  duties.  Thoroughly  imbued  with 
a reverence  for  popular  sovereignty,  he  bent  his 
energies,  at  home  and  in  the  Senate,  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  political  revolution  in  favor 
of  the  people  which  Jefferson  commenced  dur- 
ing Washington’s  administration.  He  resigned 
his  senatorial  seat  at  the  close  of  the  first  session 
after  his  election,  and  went  back  to  Tennessee 
an  acknowledged  democratic  leader.  There  new 
honors  awaited  him  at  the  hands  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Though  young  in  years,  he  was  regard- 
ed os  a patriarch  in  the  infant  State;  and  he 
was  elevated  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
His  opinions  were  law  for  a great  majority  of  the 
people,  for  they  recognized  him  as  a sound  and 
prudent  leader  in  public  affairs.  Under  his 
guidance  the  State  of  Tennessee  gave  its  first 
presidential  vote  for  Jefferson,  in  1796,.  and  em- 
phatically repeated  it  in  1800*  when  the  demo- 
cratic party  triumphed. 

Many  instances  of  his  personal  courage  and 
daring  are  related.  We  will  mention  only  two 
events,  as  illustrations,  which  occurred  while  he 
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was  Judge.  At  Jonesborough,  a desperate  man 
of  giant  frame  had  been  indicted  for  the  crime 
of  cutting  off  the  ear  of  his  infant,  while  in  a 
state  of  drunkenness.  The  sheriff  informed 
Judge  Jackson  that  the  brute  was  in  the  court- 
house yard,  armed  with  a dirk  and  two  pistols, 
and  that  he  refused  to  be  arrested.  “ He  must 
be  taken,”  said  the  Judge ; “ summ<  a the  people 
to  your  aid.”  The  sheriff  cunningly  waited 
until  the  Court  adjourned  for  dinner,  when  he 
summoned  the  judges  as  a part  of  the  posse 
comitatus.  “I  will  attend,”  promptly  respond- 
ed Jackson,  “ and  see  that  you  do  your  duty.” 
Then  taking  a loaded  pistol,  he  said  to  the 
sheriff,  “Advance  and  secure  the  miscreant.” 
The  criminal’s  eyes  flashed  with  anger  and 
desperate  resolution.  Seeing  the  sheriff  hesi- 
tate, Judge  Jackson  advanced,  and  fixing  his 
keen  gaze  upon  the  felon,  he  bade  him  surren- 
der instantly.  The  lip  of  the  strong  man  quiv- 
ered : the  weapons  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he 
stammered  out,  “ I .will  surrender  to  you,  Sir, 
but  to  no  one  else.”  The  people  were  aston- 
ished at  the  triumph ; and  from  that  time  no 
one  pretended  to  dispute  the  authority  of  Judge 
Jackson. 

On  another  occasion,  his  personal  courage 
almost  instantly  dispersed  a mob  collected  for 
the  purpose  of  abusing  him.  By  more  ex- 
posures of  stupendous  land-frauds  he  had  exas- 
perated many  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Jones- 
borough,  and  a regiment,  under  a militia  colonel, 
collected  there  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day 
’of  Court,  to  ptkiish  the  Judge.  Jackson  had 
been  so  sick  on'  his  journey  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  his  bed,  on  his  arrival.  A 
few  moments  afterward,  a gentleman  came  in 
great  haste  to  inform  him  that /a  mob  was  in 
front  of  the  house,  prepared  to  tar  and  feather 
him.  He  begged  Jackson  to  bar  his  door  im- 
mediately and  avoid  the  indignity.  The  Judge 
immediately  arose,  threw  his  door  wide  open, 
and  said,  “ Give  my  compliments  to  Colonel  H., 
and  tell  him  my  door  is  open  to  receive  him 
and  his  regiment  whenever  they  choose  to  call 
upon  me ; and  that  I hope  the  Colonel  will  have 
the  chivalry  to  lead  his  men,  not  to  follow  them.” 
Abashed  at  this  bold  message,  and  filled  with 
admiration  of  the  manly  courage  of  an  unarmed 
invalid,  the  mob  instantly  dispersed,  and  the 
leader,  making  an  humble  apology,  remained 
the  unwavering  friend  of  Jackson  ever  after- 
ward. These,  and  similar  events,  made  a deep 
impression  on  the  people  of  the  whole  country 
west  of  the  mountains;  and  Andrew  Jackson 
became  the  most  popular  man  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  * 

In  1802  Jackson  was  commissioned  a Mqjor- 
General  of  the  Tennessee  militia,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Federal  government  called  him  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  his  office.  Louisiana, 
lately  a province  of  Spain,  ceded  to  France,  had 
been  purchased  of  the  latter  t>y  the  United 
States.  There  was  a general  apprehension  that 
the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  the  territory  would 
not  quietbr.sqbinit  to  the  authority  of  the  new 
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government,  and  it  was  thought  prudent  to  con- 
centrate troops  on  the  southwestern  territory, 
prepared  to  march  against  New  Orleans,  if 
necessary.  General  Jackson  was  required  to 
furnish  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
the  troops  and  supplies  by  water;  and  so 
thoroughly  and  promptly  was  his  commission 
executed,  that  it  called  forth  the  applause  of 
government.  His  military  genius,  as  an  execu- 
tive officer,  then  developed,  was  not  forgotten 
when  events  of  more  gravity  demanded  his 
services.^  The  threatening  cloud  passed  away, 
and  the  people  of  Louisiana  quietly  passed 
from  under  the  dominion  of  old  Spain  and 
France  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

Never  was  party  spirit  more  rancorous  and 
vengeful,  than  during  the  first  administration 
of  President  Jefferson.  It  produced  discord 
and  promoted  hatred  in  neighborhoods  and 
families ; and  in  the  newly-settled  States  of  the 
West,  where  society  was  then  in  its  transition 
condition  from  rudeness  to  refinement,  it  led  to 
personal  combats  as  the  climax  of  arguments. 

Public  men  were  frequently  embroiled  in  scenes 
of  violence  and  bloodshed,  without  losing  (but 
rather  enhancing)  their  dignity  in  the  estima- 
tion of  popular  opinion.  General  Jackson  was 
not  exempted  from  the  penalties  of  this  social 
condition ; and  in  the  summer  of  1803,  he  was 
engaged  in  an  affair  that  would  be  shocking 
now  to  the  more  refined  people  of  Tennessee. 

His  manly  expression  of  opinion  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  his  fearless  exposition  and  punish- 
ment of  fraud  in  high  places,  gave  him  many  po- 
litical and  personal  enemies.  His  early  friend, 

Judge  M‘Naiiy,  became  alienated ; and  Jackson 
quarreled  with  Governor  Sevier,  in  the  presence 
of  a multitude.  Goaded  by  the  governor's 
insults  and  defiant  taunts  of  cowardice,  Jackson 
challenged  him  to  single  combat.  After  some 
delays  they  met  near  Knoxville.  Sevier  was 
accompanied  by  several  gentlemen ; Jackson  by 
a single  friend.  All  were  mounted.  The  bel- 
ligerents had  each  a brace  of  pistols.  Sevier 
carried  a sword;  Jackson  a heavy hickoiy  cane. 

As  they  slowly  approached  each  other  on  the 
road,  Jackson  suddenly  poised  his  cane  as  a 
knight  of  the  tournament  would  his  lance,  and 
rising  in  his  stirrups,  he  spurred  his  horse, 
rushed  furiously  forward,  and  charged  his  an- 
tagonist. Sevier,  astounded  at  the  movement, 
leaped  from  his  horse  to  avoid  the  shock,  trod 
upon  his  own  sword-scabbard,  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  gentlemen  present  prevented  fur- 
ther mischief,  and  the  matter  afterward  assumed 
the  form  of  a paper  war  between  the  friends  of 
the  parties.  The  fact  that  Jackson’s  popularity 
was  greatly  increased  by  this  event,  fully  illus- 
trates the  character  of  public  feeling  in  the 
West  at  that  time. 

Increasing  ill-health,  and  a weariness  of  the 
turmoils  and  exposures  of  his  public  life,  in- 
duced Judge  Jackson  to  resign  his  office,  in  the 
summer  of  1804.  He  purchased  a plantation 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cumberland,  near  Nash- 
ville, and  not  far  from  where  the  famous  Her- 
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mitage  of  his  old  age  now  stands,  and  there, 
with  an  affectionate  wife  and  a competent  for- 
tune, he  sought  long-coveted  repose.  His  mili- 
tary duties  required  but  little  sendee,  and  his 
time  was  spent  in  the  varied  cares  and  pleasures 
of  his  farm,  or  in  the  company  of  kindred  spirits 
who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  great  valley  to 
enjoy  his  society  and  his  hospitality.  Breed- 
ing fine  horses  was  his  special  delight,  and  to 
exhibit  their  qualities  he  often  appeared  both 
as  a competitor  and  better  upon  the  race-courses 
of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  Out  of  these  sports 
grew  an  affair,  the  remembrance  of  which  al- 
ways gave  him  sorrow.  A dispute  arose  be- 
tween him  and  Charles  Dickenson,  a slave- 
trader  and  horse-jockey,  concerning  a bet. 
Blows  ensued,  and  Dickenson  published  Jackson 
as  a coward.  The  latter,  governed  by  that  false 
notion  of  honor  which,  happily,  is  now  almost 
obsolete,  challenged  Dickenson  to  single  com- 
bat. They  met,  and  at  the  moment  when 
Dickenson's  ball  shattered  two  of  Jackson's 
ribs,  the  latter,  not  in  the  least  unnerved,  fired 
a deadly  bullet,  and  his  antagonist  fell,  a dying 
man.  When  the  strength  of  . his  nerves  was 
alluded  to  afterward,-  Jackson  said,  “ I should 
have  killed  him,  had  he  shot  me  through  the 
brain.”  Dickenson  lived  but  a few  hours,  and 
Jackson  rode  twenty  miles  toward  home  before 
his  attendants  perceived,  by  the  saturation  of 
his  clothes  with  blood,  that  he  was  wounded. 
This  is  one  of  the  dark  clouds  which  gather 
over  the  memory  of  the  hero,  fringed  though  it 
be  with  the  sunlight  of  conventional  law  which 
imposed  the  seeming  necessity  of  thus  vindica- 
ting assaulted  honor.  From  the  stand-point  of 
observation  in  the  light  of  to-day,  the  cloud  ap- 
pears black,  without  a gleam  of  palliation. 

On  a beautiful  morning  in  June,  1805,  Gen- 
eral Jackson  mounted  one  of  his  finest  geld- 
ings, and,  accompanied  by  a servant  leading  a 
milk-white  mare,  rode  to  Nashville.  The  little 
town  was  all  agog.  Flags  were  flying,  drums 
beating,  cannon  thundering,  and  the  people  of 
all  classes  crowded  to  the  port.  Presently,  a 
small  man,  pleasant  in  features,  with  sharp, 
intelligent  black  eyes,  remarkable  for  the  neat- 
ness of  his  apparel,  and  fluent  in  speech,  was 
received  by  the  populace  with  loud  huzzas. 
Then  he  harangued  the  people,  and  was  an- 
swered with  shouts.  A sumptuous  dinner  was 
spread  in  his  honor;  and  toward  evening  he 
mounted  the  milk-white  mare  which  Jackson's 
servant  had  led,  and  the  two  distinguished  men 
rode  quietly  to  the  plain  mansion  of  a planter, 
a few  miles  from  the  scene  of  public  homage. 
The  stranger  was  the  accomplished  Aaron 
Burr,  then  engaged  in  the  initial  preparations 
for  the  execution  of  a magnificent  scheme  of 
conquest.  Jackson  received  him  cordially  into 
the  bosom  of  his  family  and  of  his  own  con- 
fidence; and  Burr  wrote  in  his  journal,  con- 
cerning his  host : “ Once  a lawyer,  afterward  a 
judge,  now  a planter;  a man  of  intelligence; 
and  one  of  those  prompt,  frank,  ardent  souls, 
whom  I love  to  meet.”  The  generous  Miranda 
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was  then  bearing  the  standard  of  revolt  and 
liberation  in  South  America,  and  possessed  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  and  government  of  the 
United  States.  Spain  had  not  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesced in  the  transfer  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
Spanish  population  of  that  territory  were  averse 
to  the  rule  of  the  American  government.  War 
with  Spain  appeared  inevitable,  and  Burr  made 
the  crisis  an  opportunity  for  executing  a long 
cherished  scheme — the  invasion  of  Mexico,  its 
disen thrallment  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  republic  in  that 
beautiful  region  of  the  N e w W orld.  W ilkinson, 
then  commander-in-chief  of  the  Western  divi- 
sion of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  many 
distinguished  men  in  the  West,  were  associated 
with  Burr  in  the  scheme;  and  now,  as  with 
eloquent  and  persuasive  tongue,  that  wily  poli- 
tician described  the  benevolence  of  his  design 
— its  importance  to  the  growth  of  republicanism, 
and  to  the  stability  of  the  United  States — the 
honest,  patriot  heart  of  Jackson  beat  with 
quicker  pulsations,  and  he  proffered  the  services 
of  his  influence  and  sword  to  Colonel  Burr. 

In  the  autumn  of  1806  Burr  was  again  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  and  still  regarding 
his  scheme  as  feasible  and  proper,  Jackson  re- 
newed his  promises  of  co-operation.  But  the 
whole  gorgeous  vision  vanished  as  suddenly  as 
frost-w  ork  in  the  sunbeam.  Political  animosity 
sent  whispers  of  suspicion  over  the  mountains. 
Burr  was  accused  of  a design  to  detach  the 
Western  States,  and  form  a separate  republic, 
with  himself  as  President.  Wilkinson,  who  had 
sold  his  honor  to  the  Spaniards,  partially  de- 
serted his  compeer,  and  other  associates  were 
frightened  by  the  bugbear.  The  mind  of 
Jackson  was  filled  with  suspicions,  and  he  laid 
the  whole  matter  before  Governor  Claiborne,  at 
New  Orleans.  He  also  wrote  to  Burr,  informed 
him  of  current  rumors,  and  frankly  assured  him 
that  if  his  intentions  were  in  the  least  degree 
hostile  to  the  United  States,  he  wished  no  fur- 
ther correspondence  with  him.  He  as  frankly 
assured  him  that  if  the  conqpest  of  Mexico  was 
still  the  great  object  of  his  plans,  he  was  as 
ready  as  ever  to  accompany  him  with  his  mili- 
tary division.  A few  weeks  rolled  away,  and 
Burr  was  arrested  on  a charge  of  treason.  He 
was  tried  and  acquitted,  but  the  whole  fabric 
of  his  ambitions  scheme  was  scattered  to  the 
winds.  His  murder  of  Hamilton,  in  a duel, 
and  the  name  of  traitor,  which  adhered  to  him 
notwithstanding  his  acquittal,  pressed  upon  him 
with  crushing  weight  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Yet  he  always  loved  and  admired 
Jackson,  even  with  the  knowledge  that  the  Gen- 
eral was  active  in  procuring  his  arrest,  for  he 
knew  him  to  be  honest  and  patriotic.  When, 
in  1812,  war  was  declared  against  Great  Britain, 
Burr  spoke  of  Jackson  as  the  greatest  military 
man  in  America,  and  best  fitted  to  be  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armies  of  the  Republic ; 
and  as  early  as  1815,  he  recommended  his 
nomination  for  the  Presidency. 

For  five  years  after  Burris  trial  Jackson  en- 
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joyed  the  pleasures  of  private  life.  Yet  they 
were  not  years  of  idleness,  nor  void  of  excite- 
ment. His  personal  courage  was  often  tested ; 
and  on  one  occasion  his  perfect  manhood  was 
remarkably  developed.  On  his  way  to  Natchez, 
to  bring  some  negroes  to  his  plantation,  he  found 
some  emigrants  detained  by  the  Indian  agent 
for  the  Choctaw  tribe,  under  the  plea  that  a pass- 
port must  be  had  before  they  could  proceed. 
One  of  their  number  had  been  sent  back  to  pro- 
cure it,  and  the  others  were  working  for  the 
agent  at  low  wages,  and  buying  corn  of  him  at 
extravagant  prices.  Jackson  indignantly  re- 
buked the  extortioner,  who,  in  turn,  demanded 
a passport  from  the  General.  “lama  free-born 
American  citizen,”  he  said,  “and  that  is  pass- 
port sufficient  on  any  highway  where  my  busi- 
ness calls  me.”  He  then  told  the  emigrants  to 
follow  him,  and  if  any  man  molested  them,  to 
shoot  him  down  as  a highway  robber.  They 
departed  without  hinderance.  The  enraged 
agent  resolved  to  stop  Jackson  on  his  return, 
and  for  that  pur]K>se  had  collected  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  white  men  and  Indians,  when 
the  General  with  his  troop  of  slaves  approached 
the  station.  Jackson  had  armed  himself  with 
three  pistols  and  a rifle,  and  his  negroes  with 
clubs  and  axes ; and  they  were  instructed  to  cut 
down  any  man  who  should  molest  them.  When 
the  agent  stepped  forward  to  demand  his  pass- 
]>ort,  Jackson  gras]>ed  his  rifle,  and  fixing  his 
keen  eyes  on  him,  said,  “ Whoever  attempts  to 
prevent  my  passing  shall  lay  low.”  The  abash- 
ed agent  withdrew',  and  the  Indians,  many  of 
whom  knew  and  admired  the  General,  would 
sooner  have  scalped  the  avaricious  official  than 
touched  a hair  of  the  head  of  The  Sharp  Knife. 
The  agent  was  sooh  afterward  dismissed  from 
office. 

The  period  had  now  arrived  when  the  mili- 
tary genius  of  Jackson  w*as  to  be  fully  developed, 
and  his  country  to  become  greatly  indebted  to 
his  skill  and  valor  for  its  own  honor  and  glory. 
For  several  years  France  and  England  had  been 
playing  a desperate  game  of  chess  with  the  w orld’s 
commerce,  while  dealing  falchion-blows  upon 
each  other’s  political  power,  unmindful  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  other  nations.  Their  le- 
galized pirates  were  upon  every  sea;  and  with 
sublime  impudence  the  British  government  as- 
sumed the  right — and  its  sonants  practiced  the 
felony— of  boarding  American  vessels,  under 
pretense  of  seizing  its  owm  deserters,  but  to  im- 
press our  seamen  into  the  English  naval  service. 
Such  indignities  were  endured  under  protests, 
menaces,  and  embargoes,  until  more  than  seven 
thousand  American  citizens  had  become  victims 
to  British  might  and  injustice.  And  it  was  not 
until  British  emissaries  had  excited  the  Indian 
tribes  to  hostilities  against  the  settlers  on  our 
northwestern  frontiers,  and  British  newspapers 
had  declared  that  the  Americans  could  not  be 
“kicked  into  a war,”  that  the  pride  and  martial 
spirit  of  the  nation  became  fairly  aroused,  and 
trampled  peace  maxims  in  the  dust. 

In  June,  1812,  the  American  Congress  dc- 
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dared  war  against  Great  Britain.  When  the 
President’s  manifesto  announced  the  fact  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  it  touched  a chord  responsive 
to  the  call  in  every  heart.  The  greatest  enthu- 
siasm every  where  prevailed ; and  when  General 
Jackson  sent  forth  an  appeal,  twenty-five  hun- 
dred men  of  his  division  volunteered  to  follow 
him  to  whatever  field  of  duty  their  country 
might  call  them.  The  Secretary  of  War  asked 
for  only  fifteen  hundred  infantiy  and  riflemen. 

After  organizing  a body  of  cavalry  under  Colonel 
Coffee,  Jackson  ordered  that  number  to  assem- 
ble at  Nashville,  early  in  December.  An  excess 
of  more  than  five  hundred  appeared.  Unwilling 
to  restrain  the  ardor  of  any,  Jackson  accepted 
the  whole  ; and  on  the  4th  of  January,  1813,  he 
wTOte  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  “I  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I am  now  at  the 
head  of  two  thousand  and  seventy  volunteers,  the 
choicest  of  our  citizens,  who  go  at  the  call  of 
^heir  country  to  execute  the  will  of  the  govern- 
ment, who  have  no  constitutional  scruples,  and, 
if  the  government  orders,  w ill  rejoice  at  the  op- ' 
portunity  of  placing  the  American  eagle  on  the 
ramparts  of  Mobile,  Pensacola,  and  Fort  August- 
ine, effectually  banishing  from  the  southern  coast 
all  British  influence.”  Jackson  was  then  forty- 
five  years  of  age — two  years  older  than  Wash- 
ington when  he  t6ok  command  of  the  Continental 
Army. 

Jagkson’s  manhood  and  patriotism  now  en- 
dured a severe  trial.  Through  storms  and  tem- 
pests, in  mid-winter,  his  little  army  went  down 
the  Cumberland,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  rivers,  to 
Natchez — a ]>erilous  voyage  of  a thousand  miles 
— to  join  General  Wilkinson  at  New  Orleans. 

That  w eak  officer,  jealous  of  Jackson’s  popular- 
ity, ordered  the  latter  to  halt  at  Natchez.  In 
that  vicinity  he  formed  a camp,  but  was  soon 
impatient  of  inaction.  Early  in  Februaiy  a 
courier  arrived  with  a dispatch  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  The  General  received  it  w ith  joy, 
for  ho  believed  it  to  be  an  order  to  march  to 
Canada,  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  Hull’s  surren- 
der, or  to  some  other  field  of  usefulness.  He 
read — “ The  causes  for  embodying  and  march- 
ing to  New  Orleans  the  corps  under  your  com- 
mand having  ceased  to  exist,  you  will,  on  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  consider  it  as  dismissed 
from  the  public  sendee,  and  take  measures  to 
have  delivered  over  to  Major-General  Wilkinson 
all  articles  of  public  proj>erty  which  may  have 
been  put  into  its  possession.  You  will  accept, 
for  yourself  and  your  corps,  the  thanks  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.”  This  was  the 
w hole  of  it — the  beginning  and  the  end  of  Arm- 
strong’s cold,  unfeeling  dispatch.  It  fell  upon 
the  hopes  of  Jackson  and  his  ardent  corps  like 
ice  upon  the  opening  bud.  The  shock  was  mo- 
mentary. Ilis  indignation  was  fiercely  kindled, 
and  it  warmed  all  the  energies  of  his  generous 
nature  into  full  action.  Around  him  stood  two 
thousand  noble  sons  of  Tennessee — the  flower 
of  its  population — eager  to  be  useful.  Many  of 
them  were  tender  youths,  committed  to  his  care 
by  loving  parents.  He  had  publicly  pledged  him- 
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self  to  be  a father  to  them  all,  and  the  word  of  I 
Andrew  Jackson  was  always  equivalent  to  his 
written  bond.  Could  he  disband  them  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  their  homes,  to  be  exposed  to 
fearful  moral  and  physical  perils?  Could  he 
listen  for  a moment  to  the  selfish  suggestions  of 
Wilkinson,  to  “ recruit  them  into  the  regular 
service,”  and  thus  ruin  them  for  life  ? No ! gov- 
erned by  a higher  law  than  the  martial,  he  in- 
stantly resolved  to  disobey  orders,  and,  instead 
of  disbanding  his  troops,  to  march  them  back  to 
Tennessee.  Before  the  evening  of  the  day  of 
h is  disappointment  he  commenced  his  prepara- 
tion, and  then  wrote  a denunciatory  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  another  to  the  President, 
complaining  of  the  inhumanity  of  Armstrong’s 
order. 

Jackson's  quarter-master  refused  to  furnish 
other  supplies  for  the  return  march  than  such 
aa  might  be  allowed  to  discharged  soldiers.  The 
benevolent  General  was  not  to  be  foiled.  He 
borrowed  five  thousand  dollars,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, from  a merchant  at  Natchez ; and 
when,  on  the  25th  of  March,  he  commenced  his 
journey  toward  the  Tennessee  river,  and  found 
his  conveyances  for  his  sick  inadequate,  he  placed 
an  invalid  soldier  on  his  own  horse,  and  traveled 
almost  four  hundred  miles  of  the  journey  on 
foot.  His  staff  and  many  of  his  mounted  men 
followed  his  example,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
suffering  soldiers  were  made  comparatively  com- 
fortable on  the  way.  Not  one  lacked  the  sym- 
pathy nor  wanted  the  care  of  the  General.  Not 
one  was  left  behind — not  even  a young  man 
whom  the  surgeon  reported  to  be  dying.  “ Not 
a man  shall  be  left  who  has  life  in  him,"  said 
Jackson,  when  it  was  proposed  to  leave  him. 
The  insensible  youth  was  lifted  into  a wagon, 
and  the  General  watched  him  with  a father's 
solicitude.  At  length  the  young  man  opened  his 
eyes,  and  said,  “ Where  am  I ?”  44  On  your  way 
home,  my  dear  fellow',”  cheerfully  answered  his 
commander.  The  words  quickened  the  current 
of  life,  he  rapidly  improved,  and  Jackson  had 
the  pleasure  of  returning  him  to  the  arms  of  his 
mother.  Before  the  close  of  May  all  the  volun- 
teers ware  at  their  homes,  and  their  General's 
course  wras  fully  sustained  by  public  sentiment. 
The  Secretary  of  War  made  a w*eak  attempt  at 
explanat  ion,  and  the  government  promptly  sanc- 
tioned the  conduct  of  Jackson,  and  assumed  the 
pecuniary  responsibilities  which  he  had  incurred 
in  the  public  service.  He  achieved  a victory 
greater  than  any  where  blood  flow's. 

We  need  not  stop  to  record  the  general  events 
of  the  war  then  begun ; they  are  familiar  to  our 
countrymen.  Nor  will  space  allow  us  to  detail 
the  brilliant  military  career  of  him  whose  life  we 
are  now  considering.  We  can  only  glance  at  the 
salient  points  with  almost  the  brevity  of  a chron- 
ological record. 

General  Jackson  watched  with  palpitating 
, heart  the  ill  success  of  his  country’s  troops  on 
the  Canada  frontier,  and  yearned  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  lead  his  brave  Tennesseeans  to  the  field. 
It  was  not  long  delayed,  and  the  arena  of  action 
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was  near  his  own  door.  Early  in  1812,  Te- 
cnmseh,  the  fierce  Shawnee,  who  had  confeder- 
ated the  northwestern  tribes  the  year  before,  went 
among  the  Creeks  in  Alabama,  and  planted  there 
the  fruitful  seeds  of  hostility  to  the  white  people. 

It  germinated  in  the  course  of  a few  months, 
and  bore  fruit  toward  the  close  of  the  summer  of 
1813.  A party  of  Creeks,  seven  hundred  strong, 
well  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  by  the 
British  at  Pensacola,  attacked  Fort  Mimms,  on 
the  Alabama  river,  on  the  81st  of  August.  Al- 
most the  entire  garrison  were  massacred,  and 
the  fort  was  burnt.  The  women  and  children 
of  twenty  families  perished  in  the  flames ; and 
of  three  hundred  white  people,  only  seventeen 
escaped.  This  blow,  unexpected,  though  pre- 
dicted, spread  terror  through  all  the  Gulf  re- 
gion; and  the  entire  population  of  the  settle- 
ments on  the  Alabama  river  abandoned  their 
homes  and  fled  to  Mobile.  The  militia  of  the 
neighboring  States  and  Territories  were  called 
out,  and  in  addition  to  fifteen  hundred  men  al- 
ready required  by  the  Federal  government,  the 
Legislature  of  Tennessee  authorized  the  raising 
of  three  thousand  five  hundred  troops.  As  with 
one  voice,  the  people  and  the  authorities  called 
General  Jackson  to  the  chief  command.  He 
immediately  accepted  the  proffered  honor,  not- 
withstanding his  left  arm,  shattered  by  a pistol 
ball,  received  in  an  affray  w'ith  Colonel  Benton, 
at  Nashville,  was  yet  in  a very  bad  condition. 

Jackson  wras  in  the  field  early  in  October,  and 
in  chief  command  of  about  five  thousand  troops, 
including  half  a thousand  cavalry,  under  the  or- 
ders of  Colonel  Coffee.  Battalions  were  already 
marching  from  Georgia  and  Mississippi  toward 
the  Creek  country,  and  soon  the  main  body  of 
the  nation,  not  more  than  four  thousand  strong, 
were  hemmed  in  upon  the  waters  of  the  Coosa, 
by  a cordon  of  Americans,  who  were  determined 
to  crush  out  their  hostility  or  their  nationality. 
They  accomplished  both,  yet  not  without  first  en- 
during great  sufferings  themselves. 

Without  a week's  provision  on  hand,  Jackson 
led  his  owm  division  of  two  thousand  men  into 
the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  His  detach- 
ments spread  death  and  desolation  in  their  track. 
Villages  were  destroyed,  cattle  were  seized,  and 
the  Indian  families  w ere  scattered  like  frighten- 
ed deer.  At  length  the  bloody  battle  of  Tallus- 
chatchee  was  fought,  and  there  the  tenderest 
emotions  of  Jackson’s  heart  ware  brought  into 
full  play.  Among  the  slain  was  an  Indian  moth- 
er, and  upon  her  bosom  lay  her  infant  boy,  vainly 
endeavoring  to  draw  sustenance  from  the  cold 
breast.  The  orphan  was  carried  into  camp,  and 
fed  by  the  General  with  sugar  and  water  until  a 
nurse  could  be  procured.  Jackson  was  a child- 
less man,  and  he  adopted  the  forest  orphan  as 
his  son.  Mrs.  Jackson  watched  over  him  with 
a mother's  care,  and  he  grew  to  be  a beautiful 
youth,  full  of  promise.  But  consumption  laid 
him  in  the  grave  among  the  shades  at  the  Her- 
mitage, before  he  reached  his  manhood,  and  his 
foster-parents  mourned  over  him  w ith  a grief  as 
sincere  as  that  of  consanguinity. 
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wafi  as  attenuated  as  that  of  the  spider’s  thread,  their  homes,  and  he  c 
At  length  almost  his  entire  army,  despairing  of  ith.tr  materials.  Ifadl 
relief,  determined  to  abandon  the  expedition,  plies  utter  the  buttle  oi 
and  go  home;  and  some  were  actually  on  their  mth  concert  of  actio* 
retrograde  march.  He  found  his  whole  brigade  commanders,  he  could 
of  volunteers  ready  to  follow.  There  was  no  ten  days:  it  was  protr 
sufficient  force  to  restrain  them,  so  the  General  Jackson,  with  Ids  11c 
relied  upon  himself  alone.  With  one  arm  in  a torioualy  to  the  Ilick 
sling,  he  seized  a musket,  rested  it  upon  his  domain  of  fchfc  Creeks, 
horse's  neck,  rode  to  the  front  of  the  column,  ritory.  Before  reachi 
and  declared  that  he  would  shoot  the  first  man  tics  were  fought.  Tin 
who  should  take  a step  in  advance.  Amazed  at  tuition  was  given  at 
his  boldness,  they  gazed  at  him  in  silence.  At  Horse-shoe  Bend  of  tlj 
that  moment  Codec  and  two  companies  of  faith-  a thousand  warriors,  w 
fui  men  came  up.  and  the  mutineers,  after  con-  dren,  had  congregates 
sultation,  agreed  to  return  to  duty.  Discontent « give  final  and  decisiv 


allowed  all  volunteers  so  disposed  to  return  to  j 
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0 surrender.  They  j peace  for  nivsoJf  and  my  people.”  Jackson  ex- 
Ion  in  the  event  of  J pressed  astonishment  that  one  so  guilty  should 
ith  desperation.  It  j dare  to  appear  in  his  presence  and  ask  for  peace 
ewer  and  spirit  were  I and  protection.  “ I am  in  your  power,”  haught- 
:kory  Ground,  at  the  j ily  replied  the  chief.  4*  Do  with  me  as  v<ia 
lapoosa  rivers,  their  j please,  J am  a soldier.  I have  done  the  white 

1 submission  to  the  j people  all  the  harm  1 could.  I have  fought  them, 
was  Weatherford,  j and  fought  them  bravely ; if  I had  an  army,  I 

rincipal  actor  in  the  j would  yet  fight  an«l  contend  to  the  last ; but  I 
! have  none.  My  people  are  all  gone.  I can 
followers  to  secure  now  do  no  more  than  weep  over  the  misfortunes 
i hound  to  his  camp,  of  my  nation. n Here  whs  a man  after  Jock- 
enfc,  just  at  sunset,  a son’s  own  heart  lie  loved  his  people,  had 
id,  and  drawing  him-  fought  to  protect  his  father-land  from  the  in- 
nd  folding  his  arms,  vnder,  and  now  fearlessly  expressed  bis  patriot- 
the  chief  who  com-  ism.  Jackson  immediately  informed  him  that 
I have  come  to  ask  submission  and  the  acceptance  of  a home  be- 
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yond  the  Mississippi  for  his  nation,  was  the  only 
wise  policy  for  him  to  pursne ; and  then  remark- 
ed, “If,  however,  you  desire  to  continue  the 
war,  and  feel  prepared  to  meet  the  consequences, 
you  may  depart  in  peace,  and  unite  yourself 
with  the  war-party  if  you  choose.”  Weatherford 
proudly  answered,  “ I may  well  be  addressed  in 
such  language  now.  There  was  a time  when  I 
had  a choice,  and  could  have  answered  you ; I 
have  none  now — even  hope  is  ended.  Once  I 
could  animate  my  warriors  to  battle ; but  I can 
not  animate  the  dead.  My  warriors  can  no 
longer  hear  my  voice.  Their  bones  are  at  Tal- 
ladega, Tallnschatchee,  Emuckfaw,  and  Tahop- 
eka.  I have  not  surrendered  myself  thought- 
lessly. While  there  was  a chance  for  success, 
I never  left  my  post  nor  supplicated  peace.  But 
my  people  are  gone,  and  I now  ask  it  for  my 
nation  and  for  myself.  On  the  miseries  and 
misfortunes  brought  upon  my  country  I look 
back  with  deepest  sorrow,  and  wish  to  avert  still 
greater  calamities.  If  I had  been  left  to  con- 
tend with  the  Georgia  army,  I would  have  raised 
my  corn  on  one  bank  of  the  river  and  fought 
them  on  the  other.  But  your  people  have  de- 
stroyed my  nation.  You  are  a brave  man;  I 
rely  upon  your  generosity.  You  will  exact  no 
terms  of  a conquered  people  but  such  as  they 
should  agree  to.  Whatever  they  may  be,  it 
would  now  be  madness  and  folly  to  oppose.  If 
they  are  opposed,  you  will  find  me  among  the 
sternest  enforcers  of  obedience.  Those  who 
would  still  hold  out  can  be  influenced  only  by  a 
mean  spirit  of  revenge ; and  to  this  they  must  not, 
and  shall  not,  sacrifice  the  last  remnant  of  their 
country.  You  have  told  our  nation  where  we 
might  go  and  be  safe.  This  is  good  talk,  and 
they  ought  to  listen  to  it.  They  shall  listen  to 
it.”  Thus  spoke  the  noble  Weatherford  for  his 
nation.  Words  of  honor  responded  to  words  of 
honor ; and  Weatherford  was  allowed  to  go  free- 
ly to  the  forest  and  search  for  his  scattered  fol- 
lowers and  counsel  peace.  He  did  so ; the  war 
ended ; and  a treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with 
the  remnant  of  the  Creek  chiefs  on  the  10th  of 
July,  1814. 

Jackson  had  received  the  commission  of  Ma- 
jor-General in  the  regular  army  in  May,  and 
the  military  of  the  whole  South  regarded  him 
as  their  leader.  His  vigilance  was  as  sleepless 
as  the  war  authorities  at  Washington  were  stu- 
pid. While  a handful  of  British  soldiers  w'ere 
burning  the  Federal  Capitol,  he  w as  planning  a 
scheme  for  ending  the  war  at  the  South  by  a 
single  effective  blow\  Florida  was  then  a Span- 
ish province, ‘"and,  with  usual  Spanish  duplicity, 
the  Governor  was  allowing  British  fleets  to  oc- 
cupy the  harbor  of  Pensacola,  and  British  of- 
ficers to  distribute  arms  and  ammunition  among 
the  Indians  on  the  Florida  frontiers,  to  be  used 
against  the  United  States,  while  professing 
friendship  for  that  government.  When  Jack- 
son  was  informed  of  it,  he  accused  Manrequez 
of  bad  faith.  A spicy  correspondence  ensued ; 
and  Jackson  ended  it  by  saying,  “ In  future,  I 
beg  yon  to  withhold  your  insulting  charges  against 
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my  government,  for  one  more  inclined  to  listen 
to  slander  than  I am ; nor  consider  me  any  more 
a diplomatic  character  unless  so  proclaimed  to 
you  from  the  mouth  of  my  cannon.”  The  hero 
was  anxious  to  execute  the  threat  couched  in 
the  last  clause  of  his  letter;  but  his  government 
gave  him  no  encouragement.  There  was  no 
time  to  lose  in  parleying,  for  the  safety  of  the 
whole  South  was  in  jeopardy.  Already  the  de- 
cree had  gone  forth  for  the  invasion  of  Loui- 
siana by  way  of  New  Orleans,  although  yet  un- 
known to  the  authorities  at  Washington.  Jack- 
son's sagacity  suspected  the  movement,  and  he 
resolved  to  “take  the  responsibility”  of  march- 
ing to  Pensacola.  He  made  his  head-quarters 
at  Mobile,  6ent  his  adjutant-general  into  Ten- 
nessee to  invite  volunteers  to  his  standard,  and 
two  thousand  cheerfully  responded  to  his  call. 
Before  their  arrival  the  Spanish  governor  had 
committed  another  grievous  offense.  ‘He  had 
permitted  the  British  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
against  Fort  Bowyer,  near  Mobile,  and  on  their 
being  repulsed  by  the  Americans,  he  had  given 
them  shelter  in  the  harbor  of  Pensacola.  This 
act  strengthened  Jackson's  resolution  ; and,  on 
the  2d  of  Noveml>er,  he  took  up  his  march  for 
Florida  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  some 
of  them  friendly  Indians.  He  appeared  before 
Pensacola  on  the  6th,  and  demanded  an  instant 
surrender  of  the  tow  n and  forts.  It  wras  refused ; 
and  the  next  day  the  Americans  fought  their 
way  into  the  town,  frightened  the  Spaniards  into 
submission,  drove  the  British  fleet  from  the  har- 
bor, and  were  preparing  to  take  possession  of 
Fort  Barancas,  when  that  fortification  blew  up 
j with  a tremendous  explosion.  A Briton's  hand 
I applied  the  torch.  Two  days  afterward  Jackson 
abandoned  Pensacola,  and  wrote  to  the  Govern- 
or, “ The  enemy  has  retreated ; the  hostile  Creeks 
have  fled  to  the  forest ; and  I now  retire  from 
your  town,  leaving  you  to  occupy  your  forts  and 
protect  the  rights  of  your  citizens.” 

When  Jackson  returned  to  Mobile,  he  found 
urgent  messages  awaiting  him,  with  invitations 
to  a new  and  more  glorious  field  of  action. 
When,  in  the  spring  of  1814,  the  great  allied 
armies  of  Europe  approached  Paris  in  triumph, 
the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Prussia  entered  that 
city,  and  Napoleon  retired  to  Elba,  the  peace  of 
the  Continent  seemed  secure,  and  many  British 
troops  were  withdrawn.  Almost  twelve  thou- 
sand of  them,  chiefly  veterans  who  had  served 
under  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula,  were  borne 
by  a British  fleet  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; and 
toward  the  close  of  the  year  approached  the  wa- 
ters near  New  Orleans.  They  w ere  commanded 
by  the  experienced  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  who 
felt  certain  of  an  easy  conquest  of  that  city  and 
of  the  entire  southwest  portion  of  our  Republic. 

It  was  this  imminent  danger  that  caused  mes- 
sengers to  speed  to  Mobile  and  urge  Jackson  to 
hasten  to  the  defense  of  the  apparently  doomed 
city.  It  was  a theatre  of  duty  precisely  suited 
to  his  desires  and  his  genius,  and  he  promptly 
obeyed  the  summons  of  Governor  Claiborne  and 
others.  He  found  the  people  in  a state  of  great 
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dignity  to  that  of  a Titus  or  & Trajan.  As  scam 
as  borse&?  hoofs  e* mtd  carry  tb  tv  news,  the  victory 
bectmu?  kmwn  throughput  the  Union,  and  lift* 
name  of  J nckm  w^  Mery  where  mingled  with 
the  hosannas  of  the  people.  IJe  was  the  idol 
of  deepest  eti thus u*£iut  and  public  sentiment  was 
ready  to  ttpbtheswite  Into,  State  Legislature* 
tlmhbtd  hint;  and  the  Fsd^ra]  Congress  signi- 
fied its  apirrueal  by  j^enriog  Him  with  « ^obf 
mednd.  V*t  ih^t  very  time.  fcbpa  th^  *(*kx 


It  stood  there  in  its  rude  JonuJIneas,  *&  eloquent  j tetmnee  of  niuttial  law,  attempted  to  rajuro  him 
proc  burner  of  Andrew  druA^jfi^  .jwafirw^'  as  a i by  a newspaper  pablicatioii.  Jackson  ordered 
moral  herd.  His  generous  hand  hail  aided  a j his  arrest,  when  Another  tender  official  oucupy- 
ytmng  relative  of  his  wife  in  uvnercanMlo  ad- 
venture,  wliieh  proved  disown*,  To  meet  the 
obligations  of  tlm  insolvaat*  J&cfescm  sold  the 
improved  part  of  his  estuU\  with  the  teat  build-  him  out  of  the  eky.  Three  day*  afterward, 
inga  in  the  conn  try  upon  »k  «ud  took  up  his  official  intclligiince  of  pence  ’ Arrivedi  and  the 
abode  in  a ru»&  Rabin  m the  wo<*ds,  there  to  ho-  civ#  uutfcoiiffcs  renamed  tWir  suspended  funr- 
gin  anewfunm^nd  plynt  a new  home.  It  wm{  tion*>  Jacksoti  was  in\muditdcl\  arrested  for 
from  that  humble  reiren*  that  3>«  tfas  chiled.  to  eoatetdpt  of  court.  lie  wys  didlmcfe-d  % able 
the  field,  and  to  4ii,e- j dbunsfelp  but  its  his  capyieiidn  ii»t!  tiefe  de- 
ed, when  the  enemies  of  hi*  country  wete 'driven  .•  temiiried  on  before,  the  trial.,  their  efforts  were 
•way.  | vain,  and  the  ber*>  was  cited  -to". appear  for  sen* 
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mg  the  seat  6f  justice*  granted  a writ  of  hab£# 
fr.trpus.  Jackson  not  on?)  refused  obedience  to 
its  nmridatc^  but  arrested  the  Judge  atid  Beat 


ANDREW  JACKSON. 


wpon  a bench,  }ircu'omf  rained  the  rv^pc^rmhHItir  of  invading:  Spanish 

; wl^y *^tdf unitor?  to  pnnmb  %^mh  far  harbor- 

» no  danger  Vioni?*  -?iic  nig  the  mif'm'ie*  of  hi*  comtry.  He  entered 

mine  hand  ihm  p3nr.«te<lw  thiii  rMyftv.*m  Florida  early*  the  following  March,.  Fn  April 

&a  pwwoj  of  Hf.  Clarks  and  sent  the 
a^i  thisi  oif^’  SpanUh  offidnl?  to  P*nsacedft,  He  also  secured 

v6dr  - With  ;*p4*erinir  then*,  (be  person*  • Of  y\texjinder  Arbotbnot;  (a 

lips  the  Judge  pronounced  him  guilty  of  coo-  Scotch  trader)  and  Robert  C.  Ambrifier  (a  tonng 
tempt,  and  lined  him  a thousand  dollars,  Ttiese  Engftahman,  and  lieutenant  of  marine*),  who, 
words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  the  court-  on  todttg  tried  by  a eotirt-irmitiftJ,  went  found 
rofou  resounded  with  hnaza&  and  hissca.  The  guilty  Of  being  the  chief  emmiarim  among  the 
people  bore  Jackson  upon  th«ir  shoulders  10  the  Southern  Jrtdiim.^  exciting  their  hostility  to  th« 
street,  ami  the  immense  crowd  without  sent  up  ITtiifcd  Stales.  Jackson  hang  them  both,  march- 
ir  shont^eh  as  went  ovfcrtbe  law}  thirteen  years  fed  forward  ntsd  captured  Pensacola  And  Port 
l«uer— for  J ackson ,w  J ust  thm  a car-  Baraoeas,  and  sent  the  Spanish  authorities  and 
firn^  was  passing  in  which  a lady  was  riding,  iroope  to  Havana.  Tbes<e  gnergiitie.  proceed- 
$he>at>  poHteJy  lakfctt  front  it,  and,  in  spite  of  logs,  and  the  prestige  of  Jackson's,  name,  ter- 
hi£  temoiistntmx*^  th«  General  vras  pat  in  her  minuted  the  war,  and  much  bloodshed  was  yrs- 
pitc^  ife  horses  wera  removed,  and  the  people  rented..  He  was  greatly  censured,  ho'net erf  by 
df^jced  the  vehicle  to  the  CoiFee- House,  into  some  ftor  this  unauthorised  invafifon  of  the  ter- 
which  the  hero  was  borne.  In  the  mean  while  ritory  m friendly  power,  And  h is  «?iinmyy  ji^6r 
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ceedings  there.  Bat  public  opinion  nobly  sus- 
tained him ; and,  after  a searching  inyestigation 
by  a Committee,  in  1819,  the  Federal  Congress 
justified  his  conduct.  He  was  pt  Washington 
during  that  investigation ; and  when  it  had  ter- 
minated, he  visited  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  other  portions  of  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States,  and  was  every  where  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Deputa- 
tions from  public  bodies  waited  upon  him ; and, 
among  other  marks  of  respect  offered  by  the 
authorities  of  New  York,  was  the  employment 
of  the  late  John  Vanderlyn  to  paint  a full-length 
portrait  of  him,  to  adorn  the  Governor’s  Room 
in  the  then  new  City  Hall.  There  the  picture 
still  hangs,  a faithful  representation  of  the  hero 
at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years. 

Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in 
1821,  and  Jackson  was  appointed  the  first  gov- 
ernor of  the  territory  which  he  had  twice  con- 
quered, and  was  vested  with  almost  dictatorial 
powers.  He  then  resigned  his  military  commis- 
sion, and  his  martial  life  ended.  A brilliant 
political  career  now  opened  before  him,  and  he 
entered  upon  it  with  zeal.  Decision  and  en- 
ergy marked  every  step  in  this  new  field.  When 
the  Spanish  governor  of  Florida  refused  to  sur- 
render certain  important  public  documents,  Jack- 
son  ordered  his  arrest  and  imprisonment;  and 
in  all  things  he  as  promptly  obeyed  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience  and  judgment.  But  that 
field  of  duty  did  not  please  him.  He  resigned 
the  office  in  the  course  of  a few  months,  and 
retired  to  his  then  beautiful  home  in  Tennessee. 
Fortune  had  smiled  upon  his  domestic  affairs, 
and  the  rude  forest  cabin  had  been  exchanged 
for  the  delightful  mansion,  in  the  midst  of  fertile 
acres,  which  he  called  the  Hermitage . His  ten- 
der attachment  to  his  wife  was  intensified  as 
years  rolled  on,  and  he  coveted  domestic  retire- 
ment with  all  the  deep  feelings  of  his  impulsive 
nature.  Yet  when  his  country  called  him  to 
public  duty  he  could  not  refuse ; and  when,  in 
1823,  the  Tennessee  Legislature  elected  him  to 
a seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  Ujiited  States,  he 
accepted  the  office,  and  entered  upon  its  duties 
with  alacrity.  The  same  Legislature  had  already 
nominated  him  for  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States ; and  President  Monroe  had  un- 
successfully solicited  him  to  become  a resident 
minister  of  the  United  States,  in  the  new  re- 
public of  Mexico. 

The  Tennessee  nomination  was  heartily  re- 
sponded to  throughout  the  Union.  When  the 
time  for  electing  a President  arrived,  in  the  j 
autumn  of  1824,  there  were  three  other  candi- 
dates in  the  field  besides  General  Jackson. 
John  Quincey  Adams  represented  the  Eastern 
section  of  the  Union,  William  H.  Crawford  the 
Southern,  and  Jackson  and  Clay  the  Western. 
All  professed  democratic  tendencies.  The  old 
Federal  party  was  buried  with  the  past,  and  the 
election  in  question  presented  a singular  polit- 
ical aspect.  It  was  a test  of  personal  popular- 
ity, and  that  of  Jackson  greatly  preponderated. 
He  received  more  votes  than  Clay  and  Craw- 
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I ford  together,  but  not  a majority  over  all  three. 

! consequently  the  choice  of  President  devolved 
| on  the  House  of  Representatives.  Adams  was 
! chosen,  and  Jackson’s  elevation  to  the  chief 
I magistracy  was  deferred. 

I Jackson  again  sought  the  pleasures  of  private 
life  in  1825,  and  during  the  exciting  canvass 
which  resulted  in  his  election  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  his  countrymen  he  remained 
irr  retirement  at  the  Hermitage . There  he  re- 
i ceived,  as  a guest,  the  venerable  Lafayette,  w.ho 
| visited  the  United  States  in  1824,  and  during 
i portions  of  that  and  the  following  year  made 
i an  extensive  tour  through  the  various  States  of 
the  Union.  Levasseur,  Lafayette’s  secretary, 
has  left  a pleasant  record  of  the  visit  at  the 
Hermitage,  and  thus  relates  a touching  inci- 
dent which  occurred  in  the  mansion  after  the 
whole  party  had  visited  the  garden  and  other 
grounds:  “On  returning  to  the  house,  some 
1 friends  of  General  Jackson,  who  probably  had 
j not  seen  him  for  some  time,  begged  him  to  show 
' them  the  arms  presented  to  him  in  honor  of  his 
| achievements  during  the  last  war  with  Great 
j Britain.  He  acceded  to  their  request  with  great 
| politeness,  and  placed  on  a table,  a sword,  a 
j sabre,  and  a pair  of  pistols.  The  sword  was 
| presented  to  him  by  Congress ; the  sabre,  I be- 
lieve, by  the  army  which  fought  under  his  com- 
mand at  New  Orleans.  These  two  weapons, 
j of  American  manufacture,  were  remarkable  for 
j their  finish,  and  still  more  so  for  the  honorable 
i inscriptions  with  which  they  were  covered.  But 
it  was  to  the  pistols  that  General  Jackson  wish- 
ed more  particularly  to  draw  our  attention.  He 
| handed  them  to  General  Lafayette,  and  asked 
him  if  he  recognized  them.  The  latter,  after  , 
examining  them  attentively  for  a few  moments, 
replied  that  he  fully  recollected  them  as  a pair 
* he  had  presented,  in  1778,  to  his  paternal  friend, 
Washington,  and  that  he  experienced  a real  sat- 
isfaction in  finding  them  in  the  hands  of  one  so 
worthy  of  possessing  them.  At  these  words  the 
face  of  the  General  was  covered  with  a modest 
blush,  and  his  eye  sparkled  as  in  a day  of  vic- 
toiy.  4 Yes,  I believe  myself  worthy  of  them,’ 
he  exclaimed,  in  pressing  the  pistols  and  La- 
fayette’s hands  to  his  breast ; 4 if  not  from  what 
I have  done,  at  least  for  what  I have  wished  to 
do,  for  my  country.’  All  the  by-standers  ap- 
plauded this  noble  confidence  in  the  patriot 
hero,  and  were  convinced  that  the  weapons  of 
Washington  could  not  be  in  better  hands  than 
those  of  Jackson.” 

In  the  autumn  of  1828  General  Jackson  was 
chosen  President  of  the  United  States.  Never, 
since  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  had  party- 
spirit  assumed  a form  so  malignant  as  during 
that  memorable  campaign.  Nothing  that  false- 
hood could  invent  was  left  unsaid,  and  even  the 
virtues  of  the  two  candidates  were  ridiculed  as 
foibles,  or  sneered  at  as  hypocrisy.  And  when 
calumny  had  coiled  all  its  loathsome  folds  around 
the  hero,  to  crush  out  his  manhood  and  destroy 
his  political  life,  it  spread  its  vile  slime  over  the 
purity  of  his  exemplary  companion,  who,  as  a 
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Christian  and  a wife,  was  as  chaste  and  uruml 
(ted  as  falling  snow, 

in  the  midst  of  all  assaults;  and  his  conscious 
rectitude  felt  nobly  sustained  and  strengthened, 
when  the  voices  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  his  eotmtryinen  proclaimed  him  the  man  of 
their  choice  to  till  the  seat  of  Washington, 

At  the  moment  of  the  Patriot's  triumph,  and 
while  cannon  were  thundering,  bonfires  were 
blazing,  orators  were  declaiming,  and  multitudes 
were  shouting  all  over  the  land  in  his  honor, 
a crushing  calamity  was  poised  over  his  head,  j iminion  with  his  God, 
It  fell  within  a week  after  he  was  certified  of 
his  election 

snatched  his  wife  from  his  bosom.  No  greater 
blow  could  have  smitten  that  noble  nature,  for 
hi#  affection  for  his  wife  partook  of  the  holiness 
«>f  devotion.  It  crushed  his  spirit  at  the  moment 
when  its  greatest  energies  were  needed,  and  he 
ascender!  to  the  seat  of  highest  national  honor, 
amidst 


Yet  the  patriot  stood  erect  tened  the  purest  feelings  of  his  nature.  The 
memory  of  his  wife  became  a hallowed  senti- 
ment; and  during  the  stormy  period  of  his  eight 
years'  administration,  the  spirit  of  her  he  so  ten- 
derly loved  was  daily,  and  almost  hourly,  before 
the  vision  of  his  mind.  He  wore  her  miniature 
next  to  his  heart,  day  and  night,  until  the  hour 
of  his  death  ; and,  like  the  image  of  a saint  in 
the  closet  of  a recluse,  that  picture  was  always 
before  him  in  the  secret  momenta  of  his  com- 
And  these  were  night- 
for  Andrew  Jackson  was  a prayerful  Chris- 
Death  came  to  the  Henmiagt  and  tmn  long  before  his  lips  uttered  the  confession 

before  men.  One  of  his  private  secretaries 
while  President,  relates  that,  on  one  occasion, 
while  Jackson  was  recreating  at  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, he  went  to  his  bedroom,  after  the  veterau 
had  retired,  to  inquire  about  some  letters  that 
were  to  be  sent  off  early  in  the  morning.  The 
President  was  undressed,  but  not  in  bed.  Upou 


lomations  of  the  people, 
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a small  table  was  the  miniature  of  his  wife, 
propped  against  some  books,  and  before  it  laid 
her  open  Prayer  Book,  from  which  the  stem 
man,  with  the  meekness  of  a little  child,  had 
been  drawing  consolation,  like  water  from  a 
pure  well.  Through  such  a medium,  at  the 
silent  hour  of  night,  her  dear  spirit  beckoned 
that  man  of  iron  onward  toward  herself  and 
heaven. 

Every  thing  that  belonged  to  his  wife  was 
dear  to  Jackson.  The  same  secretary  heard  him 
say  to  his  black  coachman  one  day : “ Charles, 
you  know  why  I value  that  carriage.  This  is 
the  second  time  it  has  happened,  and  if  ever  it 
occurs  again,  I will  send  you  back  to  Tennes- 
see.” The  coachman  had  carelessly  allowed 
the  horses  to  run  away  and  break  the  Presi- 
dent’s old  carriage.  It  had  been  brought  all  the 
way  from  Tennessee  for  his  use,  and  he  would 
ride  in  no  other.  Why  he  valued  it  was,  be- 
cause it  had  belonged  to  his  wife ! And  it  was 
while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  government — 
perhaps  when  issuing  proclamations  against 
French  dishonesty,  or  Nullification  folly;  or 
making  vigorous  war  upon  the  United  States 
Bank,  and  sturdily  refusing  to  yield  a jot  to 
“ merchant  princes,”  or  a tittle  to  threatening 
politicians,  if  yielding  would  compromise  his 
duty;  while  he  seemed  to  be  a “ roaring  lion,” 
or  a very  ursus  major  in  official  state,  he  penned 
that  beautiful  epitaph  inscribed  upon  the  tomb 
of  his  beloved,  at  the  Hermitage : 

“ Here  lie  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Rachel  Jack- 
son,  wife  of  President  Jackson,  who  died  on  the 
23d  of  December,  1828,  aged  sixty-one  years. 
Her  face  was  fair,  her  person  pleasing,  her  tem- 
per amiable,  and  her  heart  kind.  She  delight- 
ed in  relieving  the  wants  of  her  fellow-creatures, 
and  cultivated  that  divine  pleasure  by  the  most 
liberal  and  unpretending  methods.  To  the  poor 
she  was  a benefactress ; to  the  rich  she  was  an 
example ; to  the  wretched  a comforter ; to  the 
prosperous  an  ornament.  Her  piety  went  hand 
in  hand  with  her  benevolence ; and  she  thanked 
her  Creator  for  being  permitted  to  do  good.  A 
being  so  gentle,  and  yet  *80  virtuous,  slander 
might  wound,  but  could  not  dishonor.  Even 
death,  when  it  tore  her  from  the  arms  of  her 
husband,  could  but  transplant  her  to  the  bosom 
of  her  God.” 

When  we  look  back  to  the  administration  of 
President  Jackson,  and  view  dispassionately  the 
public  events  of  those  eight  years,  we  can  not 
fail  to  accord  to  him  patriotism  of  the  loftiest 
stamp,  and  genius  of  the  highest  order.  He  sat 
"upon  the  throne  of  popular  sovereignty  with  the 
dignity  and  power  of  the  Czar  of  the  Russias, 
yet  there  was  not  the  fibre  of  a tyrant  in  him. 
He  controlled  vast  masses  of  his  countiymen  as 
with  a magician’s  wand,  or  an  autocrat’s  will, 
yet  the  power  of  his  fascination  was  never  ex- 
erted in  intentional  wrong-doing.  Self-reliance 
was  the  great  lesson  of  his  youth,  and  it  became 
a chief  characteristic  of  his  nature.  With  him, 
conviction  was  the  signal  and  warrant  for  ac- 
tion, and  his  own  judgment  was  his  chief  direct- 
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or.  In  private  life  he  was  eminently  just,  and 
he  would  never  silently  submit  to  wrong.  His 
public  career  was  but  an  amplified  manifestation 
of  his  character  as  a colossus  of  moral  strength 
among  men.  He  made  the  impress  of  his  genius 
upon  every  thing  which  came  within  the  sphere 
of  his  influence,  and  he  soon  fashioned  the 
political  ideas  of  the  nation  after  the  model 
of  his  own.  “He  founded,”  says  an  apprecia- 
ting writer,  “ a party  more  perfect  in  its  organiza- 
tion, more  lasting  in  its  duration,  than  any  be- 
fore established,  giving  its  own  line  of  statesmen, 
and  its  own  course  of  policy,  to  the  countiy; 
a party  from  which  was  to  rise  a stronger 
influence  upon  the  world,  and  the  indefinite  in- 
crease of  the  wealth,  territoiy,  and  population 
of  the  republic,  than  any  yet  exerted.  He  con- 
solidated the  strength  and  energies  of  the  gov- 
ernment , made  it  formidable  to,  and  feared  and 
respected  by  foreign  powers,  insomuch  that  he 
addressed  the  head  of  the  second  power  of  Eu- 
rope with  the  imperious  tone  of  a rich  creditor 
pursuing  a bilking  bankrupt,  and  forced  him  to 
the  settlement  of  a claim  upon  an  open  threat 
of  chastisement.  He  found  a confederacy,  and 
left  an  empire.” 

We  have  space  only  to  note,  historically,  the 
most  prominent  footprints  of  Jackson’s  career 
as  a statesman.  His  first  care  was  to  survey  the 
whole  field  of  subordinate  stations  under  his 
control,  and  ascertain  where  the  sickle  and  the 
pruning-knife  was  needed.  With  the  questions, 

“ Is  he  honest  ? is  he  capable  ?”  ever  upon  his 
lips,  and  his  eye  single  to  the  public  good,  he 
commenced  the  Herculean  task  of  clearing  the 
Augean  stable  left  by  his  predecessors.  Incom- 
petent and  dishonest  men,  whatever  might  be 
their  party  professions,  and  those  whose  party 
bias  would  make  them  seek  to  frustrate  his  ef- 
forts in  the  direction  of  reform,  to  which  him- 
self and  his  political  friends  were  pledged  by 
solemn  promise,  were  removed  from  office,  and 
their  places  were  filled  by  those  whom  he  be- 
lieved to  be  worthy  of  the  trust.  The  ciy  of 
“ Proscription ! proscription!”  was  immediately 
raised,  and  yet,  of  several  thousand  persons 
holding  office,  only  six  hundred  and  ninety  were 
removed  during  his  long  administration,  and 
these  for  all  causes. 

Jackson  was  a firm  supporter  of  the  doctrine 
of  State  Rights,  in  its  legitimate  operations,  but 
when  it  assumed  an  attitude  not  sanctioned  by 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  destructive  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Union,  he  stood  up  man- 
fully against  its  assumption,  unmindful  of  his 
personal  popularity  among  a large  portion  of  his 
political  friends  at  the  South.  The  tariff  law  of 
1828  produced  great  discontent  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  cotton-growing  States ; and  when,  in 
the  spring  of  1832,  Congress  imposed  additional 
duties  upon  foreign  manufactured  cotton  goods, 
these  discontents  assumed  the  form  of  positive 
rebellion,  in  South  Carolina.  A State  Conven- 
tion was  held  at  Charleston  in  the  autumn,  and 
it  declared  the  tariff  laws  unconstitutional,  and 
therefore  null  and  void.  It 'also  resolved  that 
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duties  should  not  be  paid ; and  proclaimed  that 
any  attempt  to  enforce  the  collection  of  duties  in 
the  port  of  Charleston  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, would  be  resisted  by  arms,  and  would  pro- 
duce the  withdrawal  of  South  Carolina  from  the 
Union.  To  support  this  determination  military 
preparations  were  made,  and  civil  war  appeared 
inevitable.  All  eyes  were  now  turned  toward 
the  President,  who  had  just  been  re-elected  to 
the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation  by  an  in- 
creased majority.  Upon  him  depended  the 
issue  of  peace  or  war.  He  did  not  hesitate  for 
a moment,  and  within  twelve  days  after  the  close 
of  that  “ nullification  ” Convention,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  which  denied  the  right  of  a State 
to  nullify  any  act  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  warned  those  who  were  engaged  in  foment- 
ing rebellion,  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
would  be  strictly  enforced  by  military  power,  if 
necessaiy.  This  proclamation  met  the  hearty 
jresponse  of  every  friend  of  the  Union,  of  what- 
ever party,  and  the  nullifiers,  though  led  by  such 
men  as  Calhoun  and  Hayne,  were  obliged  to 
yield  for  the  moment.  Then  Henry  Clay,  the 
eminent  peace-maker,  .came  forward  with  his 
compromise  measure,  and  the  cloud  of  trouble 
soon  disappeared. 

The  United  States  Bank,  first  chartered  in 
1791,  and  rechartered  in  1816,  for  twenty  years 
was  the  custodian  of  the  public  funds  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  centre  of  the  constantly 
expanding  circulation  of  paper  currency,  which 
Jackson  always  regarded  as  an  unsound  stimu- 
lus to  trade,  promoter  of  speculation  and  extrav- 
agant habits,  and  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of 
society.  He  regarded  the  Bank  as  a huge  money- 
ed monopoly,  capable  of  producing  a vast  amount 
of  mischief,  and  the  depository  of  a latent  power 
for  corruption  of  tremendous  force,  which,  if 
awakened,  might  endanger  the  State.  True  to 
his  convictions,  like  a faithful  sentinel  he  raised 
the  cry  of  warning  in  his  first  annual  message  to 
Congress,  and  the  stock  of  the  Bank  depreci- 
ated six  per  cent.  He  took  strong  ground 
against  the  renewal  of  its  charter,  which  would 
expire  in  1836,  and  contended  that  the  creation 
of  such  an  institution  by  Congress  was  uncon- 
stitutional. Notwithstanding  there  was  a ma- 
jority of  his  political  friends  in  both  houses  of 
Congress,  the  views  of  the  President  were  not 
sustained;  and  when,  at  the  close  of  1831,  the 
proper  officers  of  the  Bank  applied  for  a renewal 
of  the  charter,  Congress,  after  long  debates, 
granted  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  The  bill 
was  handed  to  Jackson  for  his  signature  in  July 
following,  when  he  immediately  vetoed  it.  It  fail- 
ed to  receive  the  constitutional  support  in  the  na- 
tional legislature,  and  the  Bank  charter  expired, 
by  limitation,  in  1836.  The  commercial  com- 
munity, regarding  a national  bank  as  essential 
to  their  prosperity,  were  alarmed ; and  prophe- 
cies of  panics  and  business  revolutions,  eveiy 
where  uttered,  helped  to  accomplish  their  own 
speedy  fulfillment. 

The  President  struck  another  and  severe  blow 
atthp  United  States  Bank  the  following  year. 
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He  had  been  informed  that  it  was  using  large 
sums  of  money  for  political  purposes,  and  con- 
ceiving the  public  funds  unsafe  in  its  keepings 
Jackson  recommended  their  removal,  or  rather 
he  recommended  the  cessation  of  deposits  of 
Government  funds  in  that  institution.  Con- 
gress, by  a decided  vote,  refused  to  authorize 
the  measure.  Jackson,  believing  himself  to  be 
right,  was  determined  not  to  be  foiled,  and  with 
the  courage  of  an  honest,  self-reliant  man,  he 
resolved  to  take  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
measure  upon  his  own  shoulders,  if  necessary. 

He  called  a Cabinet  Council  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1833.  Only  a fraction  were  heartily 
concurrent  in  his  views.  He  resolved  to  act 
alone,  and  ordered  Mr.  Duane,  his  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  remove  the  public  funds  from 
the  Bank,  and  deposit  them  in  certain  State 
Banks.  The  Secretary  refused  either  to  obey 
or  resign  his  office.  The  President  immediately 
removed  him,  and  appointed  Mr.  Taney  (now 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States),  a friend  of 
the  measure,  to  fill  his  place.  The  work  of  re- 
moval was  accomplished  within  a month  after- 
ward. An  intense  panic  ensued,  and  the  result 
was  sudden  and  wide-spread  commercial  dis- 
tress. The  business  of  the  country  was  plunged 
from  the  height  of  prosperity  to  the  depths  of 
adversity,  because  its  intimate  connection  with 
the  National  Bank  rendered  any  paralysis  of 
the  operations  of  that  institution  fatal  to  com- 
mercial activity.  This  fact  confirmed  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  opinion  of  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  such  an  enormous  moneyed  institu- 
tion ; and  the  sixty  millions  of  dollars  then  on 
loan  by  “ the  monster,”  were  so  many  arguments 
in  the  President's  mind  in  favor  of  his  position. 

Intense  excitement  prevailed  throughout  the 
land.  The  President  was  held  responsible  by 
the  opposition  for  all  the  business  derange- 
ments, and  was  unsparingly  denounced  as  a ty- 
rant and  usurper.  Strong  in  the  integrity  of  his 
purpose,  and  supported  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  stood  unmoved  amidst  the  fierce 
tempest.  Deputations  of  merchants,  mechanics, 
traders,  and  others,  from  the  principal  cities,  wait- 
ed upon  him  with  petitions,  and  implored  him 
to  restore  the  Government  funds  to  the  great 
Bank,  or  suggest  some  other  mode  of  relief. 
The  patriot  was  inflexible.  He  received  all 
courteously ; but  instead  of  yielding,  he  recom- 
mended prudence,  industry,  economy,  and  cash 
transactions  in  -business.  He  charged  their 
troubles  upon  banks,  and  told  them  plainly, 
that  “ those  who  trade  on  borrowed  capital 
ought  to  break.”  The  State  deposit  banks 
soon  loaned  freely,  confidence  was  gradually 
restored,  and  apparent  prosperity  returned. 
Twenty  years  have  since  elapsed;  and  to-day 
very  few  persons  will  honestly  deny  the  great 
wisdom  and  forecast  of  President  Jackson, 
evinced  by  the  measure  we  have  just  consider- 
ed, or  assert  the  necessity  of  such  an  institu- 
tion in  the  sound  business  operations  of  the 
country. 

It  was  during  the  business  depression  of  the 
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same  result.  Unawed  by  the  danger,  tlie  Pres- 
ident rushed  upon  the  culprit  with  his  uplifted 
cane,  and  he  was  soon  secured.  The  fail  ore  of 
the  pistols  was  remarked  ns  a special  interposi- 
tion of  a kind  Providence.  They  were  tired 
without  difficulty  at  the  next  trial,  and  each 
sent  its  ballet  through  an  inch  board  at  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty  feet. 

A few  months  before  this  occurrence,  the 
President  was  attacked  by  ft  cowardly  ruffian, 
while  he  was  on  his  way  to  Fredericksburg  to 
lay  the  corner-stone  of  u monument  to  be  erect- 
ed in  memory  of  the  mother  of  Washington, 
While  the  boat,  which  bore  the  President  and  a 
large  company  of  distinguished  persons  down 
the  Potomac,  was  lying  at  the  wharf  at  Alex- 


wifiier  of  1834  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  as- 
sassinate President  Jackson,  by  a voting  house- 
painter.  who  was  out  of  employment,  and  had 
others  dependent  upon  bis  earnings  for  support. 
His  mind*  morbidly  inclined  to  melancholy,  was 
mdueueed  by  the  belief  that  Jackson  was  the 
sole  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  and  that  he  atone 
stood  iu  the  way  of  general  prosperity.  The 
young  man  furnished  himself  with  two  well- 
loaded  pistols,  and  as  the  President  and  others 
came  out  upon  the  eastern  portico  of  the  Capi- 
tol, in  a funeral  procession,  lie  leveled  one  of 
them  at  the  breast  of  Jackson.  The  percussion- 
cap  exploded,  but  did  not  ignite  the  powder. 
The  assassin  dropped  the  unfaithful  weapon, 
and  instanyl)^  presented  the  other,  with  the 
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hero,  ‘"Sir,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  in  ease  I ain 
tried  and  convicted,  I will  kill  Randolph  for 
this  iusult  to  you,  in  fifteen  minutes;”  the  Pres- 
ident instantly  replied,  “ No,  Sir ; I can  not  do 
that.  1 want  no  man  to  stand  between  me  and 
my  assailant,  nor  none  to  take  revenge  on  iny 
account.  Had  I been  prepared  for  this  cow- 
ardly villain's  approach,  I can  assure  you  all, 
that  he  would  never  have  the  temerity  to  un- 
dertake such  a thing  again.” 

While  energy  and  good  statesmanship  in  the 
management  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion marked  the  entire  administration  of  Pres- 
ident Jackson,  and  many  serious  difficulties, 
such  iis  the  rebellious  movement  in  South  Car- 
olina, and  the  hostilities  of  discontented  Indian 
tribes,  were  settled  by  the  exercise  of  rare  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  that  administration  of  eight 
years  h more  remarkable  for  the  honorable  suc- 
cesses of  its  foreign  diplomacy.  The  President's 
cardinal  maxim  in  dealing  with  other  govern- 
ments, was,  “Ask  nothing  but  what  is  right— 
submit  to  nothing  wTong.”  This  noble  principle 
of  action  was  the  key  to  his  success.  lie  made 


andria,  the  President  retired  to  the  cabin  and 
m behind  the  table,  neott  to  the  berths,  quietly 
smoking  and  reading,  while  many  friends  were 
standing  around  in  conversation,  A lieutenant, 
recently  dismissed  from  the  navy  for  improper 
conduct,  approached  the  President,  as  if  to  give 
)dm  a friendly  salutation,  but  instantly  Struck 
the  venerable  man  in  the  face.  Before  ho  could 
repeat  the  blow,  he  was  seized  by  the  captain 
of  the  boat,  and  severely  “punched”  in  the  ribs, 
with  an  umbrella,  by  a clerk  in  one  of  the  De- 
partments. The  President  was  so  con  lined  by 
the  table,  that  he  could  not  rise  at  first,  nor  use 
hte  omnipresent  cane;  and  so  anxious  were  all 
present  to  ascertain  whether  Jackson  was  in - 
jnred,  that  the  friends  of  the  ruffian  were  al- 
lowed to  carry  liim  ashore  and  effect  hia  escape. 
“Had  I been  apprised,”  said  the  President. 
‘ that  Randolph  stood  before  me,  I should  have 
been  prepared  for  him,  and  I could  have  de- 
fended myself.  No  villain  has  ever  escaped  me 
Wore ; and  he  would  not,  had  it  not  been  for 
confined  situation.”  A few  minutes  after- 
ward, when  a citizen,  of  Alexandria  said  to  the 
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many  valuable  treaties,  and  obtained  full  indem- 
nification for  commercial  outrages  committed 
during  the  lapse  of  a quarter  of  a century ; and 
so  thorough  was  the  respect  (and  perhaps  fear) 
of  foreign  nations  for  the  power  of  the  United 
States,  under  its  energetic  executive,  that  dur- 
ing his  continuance  in  office,  not  a single  out- 
rage was  committed  upon  our  commerce. 

During  the  first  year  of  Jackson’s  adminis- 
tration, a direct  trade  with  the  British  West  In- 
dia Islands  was  obtained.  This  was  enjoyed 
by  the  American  colonies  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  was  lost  by  the  revolt.  Unsuccessful 
efforts  for  its  recovery  had  been  made  by  every 
preceding  administration ; and  Quincey  Adams, 
toward  the  close  of  his  presidency,  had  been 
compelled  to  proclaim  officially  that  “ all  direct 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  West  India  Islands  had  ceased.”  Jack- 
son  sent  a special  minister  to  England  to  nego- 
tiate for  this  trade,  and,  acting  upon  the  maxim 
above  named,  it  was  obtained. 

Next,  and  more  important  to  our  national 
character,  was  the  French  Indemnity  Treaty . Un- 
der the  operations  of  the  decrees  of  Napoleon, 
from  1806  to  1811,  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  had  suffered  greatly.  Redress  from  the 
French  government  had  been  diligently  but 
vainly  sought  by  every  administration;  and 
other  governments,  liable  for  similar  spolia- 
tions, took  shelter  behind  the  refusal  of  France. 
Jackson  called  attention  to  this  subject  in  his 
first  annual  message  to  Congress;  and  the 
United  States  Minister  in  Paris  was  specially 
instructed  to  act  in  the  premises.  The  French 
government,  with  its  new  monarch  (Louis  Phi- 
lippe) at  its  head,  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  de- 
manded, in  six  annual  installments.  The  first 
payment  was  not  promptly  met,  when  the  ener- 
getic creditor  demanded  an  immediate  fulfill- 
ment of  the  promises  of  the  dilatory  debtor. 
The  French  government  hesitated,  and  even 
allowed  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States 
to  terminate,  the  respective  ministers  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  war  to  be  contemplated.  The  Pres- 
ident was  inflexible,  and  promptly  accepted  war, 
if  that  must  be  the  alternative.  Louis  Philippe 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  yielded,  on  com- 
pulsion, and  all  demands  were  paid.  Denmark, 
Naples,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  were  also  called 
upon  to  “pay  up,”  and  they  did  so;  for  they 
saw  proud  France  yield,  and  concluded  that  no 
trifler  was  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Besides  these,  an  important 
commercial  treaty  was  made  with  Russia,  and 
another  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey,  and  the  sovereigns  of  Muscat 
and  Siam,  in  the  East  Indies.  A treaty  was 
also  renewed  with  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  These  several 
treaties  placed  our  commerce  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  that  of  the  most  favored  European 
nation,  and  the  political  strength  of  the  United 
States  became  far  more  extensively  known  than 
it  ever  had  been  before.  Only  about  thirty  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  flag  of  the  almost  unknown 
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United  States  had  been  first  unfurled  in  the 
harbor  of  Constantinople,  by  Commodore  Bain- 
bridge  ; and  but  twenty  years  since  the  Barbaiy 
powers  on  the  Mediterranean  had  been  made  to 
feel  the  puissance  of  the  growing  Empire  of  the 
West. 

The  memorable  administration  of  President 
Jackson  ended  on  the  3d  of  March,  1837.  Among 
the  important  acts  of  the  Congress  then  in  ses- 
sion, was  one  of  justice  to  the  venerable  patriot, 
about  to  leave  the  arena  of  public  life  forever. 

For  almost  two  years  the  following  resolution 
(offered  by  Mr.  Clay  during  the  excitement  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  removal  of  the  public 
funds  from  the  United  States  Bank),  had  re- 
mained on  the  journal  of  the  Senate:  u Re- 
solved, That  the  President,  in  the  late  executive 
proceedings  in  relation  to  the  public  revenue, 
has  assumed  upon  himself  authority  and  power 
not  conferred  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  but 
in  derogation  of  both.”  On  motion  of  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, this  record  of  censure  against  the  Presi- 
dent was  blotted  out  on  the  16th  of  March,  1887, 
by  a vote  of  a majority  of  the  Senate.  The 
Secretary  brought  out  the  original  manuscript 
journal,  opened  to  the  page  containing  the  reso- 
lution of  censure,  and  proceeded,  in  open  ses- 
sion, to  draw  a square  of  broad  black  lines 
around  the  sentence,  and  to  write  across  its 
face  in  strong  letters,  these  words:  “Expunged 
by  order  of  the  Senate,  this  16th  day  of  March, 

1837.”  This  was  a just  tribute  to  the  virtues 
of  an  honest  man. 

Jackson  left  the  Federal  City  two  days  after 
the  inauguration  of  his  successor,  Martin  Van 
Buren.  He  appeared  at  that  august  ceremonial 
as  a private  citizen,  and  as  he  sat  uncovered  in 
that  genial  March  sun,  he  was  the  chief  object 
of  regard  of  the  vast  multitude  assembled  there. 

“ For  once,”  says  Colonel  Benton,  who  was  pres- 
ent, “ the  rising  was  eclipsed  by  the  setting  sun. 

Though  disrobed  of  powder,  and  retiring  to  the 
shade  of  private  life,  it  was  evident  that  the  ex- 
President  was  the  absorbing  object  of  intense 
regard.  At  the  moment  he  began  to  descend 
the  broad  steps  of  the  portico,  to  take  his  seat 
in  the  open  carriage  which  was  to  bear  him 
away,  the  deep,  repressed  feeling  of  the  dense 
mass  broke  forth ; acclamations  and  cheers  burst- 
ing from  the  heart,  and  filling  the  air,  such  as 
power  never  commanded,  nor  man  in  power  re- 
ceived. It  was  the  affection,  gratitude,  and  ad- 
miration of  the  living  age,  saluting,  for  the  last 
time,  a great  man.  It  was  the  acclaim  of  pos- 
terity, breaking  from  the  bosoms  of  contempora- 
ries. It  was  the  anticipation  of  futurity — un- 
purchasable  homage  to  the  hero-patriot,  who, 
all  his  life,  and  in  all  circumstances  of  his  life 
— in  peace  and  in  war,  and  glorious  in  each, 
had  been  the  friend  of  his  country,  and  devoted 
to  her,  regardless  of  self.” 

Crowds  followed  the  carriage  of  the  patriot 
to  the  railway  station ; and  when  the  conduct- 
or’s bell  had  sounded,  and  the  venerable  man 
lifted  his  hat  from  his  white  locks,  and  with  his 
hand  waved  an  adieu,  as  the  cars  moved  away, 
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the  Tut  multitude  were  too  full  of  regrets  to 
•peak,  but  gazed  on  him  in  silence.  And  long 
after  the  train  had  disappeared,  they  still  looked 
in  the  direction  of  its  exit,  with  indefinable 
emotions,  as  if  a bright  star  had  gone  out  from 
the  sky — as  if  a glorious  prophet  had  been  trans- 
lated, and  left  not  his  mantle  behind  him.  He 
returned  to  the  home  from  which  he  had  been 
absent  for  eight  long  years ; but,  alas ! the  light 
of  the  dwelling  was  not  there.  Affectionate 
friends,  and  neighbors,  and  domestics,  gathered 
around  him  with  joyous  welcomes ; but  his  heart 
was  with  his  buried  treasure  in  the  grave,  and 
he  could  not  rest  until  he  had  wept  at  the  tomb 
of  his  best  beloved.  Then  he  received  his  friends 
kindly — then  the  Hero,  Patriot,  and  Sage,  sat 
down  among  the  pleasant  shades  of  the  Her- 
mitage, to  enjoy  eight  years  more  of  life,  “ to 
hold  converse  with  his  forests,  to  cultivate  his 
farm,  to  gather  around  him  hospitably  his 
friends !”  “ Who  was  like  Him  ?”  asked  Ban- 

croft, in  his  beautiful  eulogy.  “He  was  still 
the  load-star  of  the  American  people.  His  fer- 
vid thoughts,  frankly  uttered,  still  spread  the 
flame  of  patriotism  through  the  American  breast ; 
his  counsels  w-ere  still  listened  to  with  rever- 
ence ; and,  almost  alone  among  statesmen,  he, 
in  his  retirement,  was  in  harmony  with  every 
onward  movement  of  his  time.  His  prevailing 
influence  assisted  to  sway  a neighboring  nation 
to  desire  to  share  our  institutions ; his  ear  heard 
the  footsteps  of  the  coming  millions  that  are  to 
gladden  our  Western  shores;  and  his  eye  dis- 
cerned, in  the  dim  distance,  the  whitening  sails 
that  are  to  enliven  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  with 
the  social  sounds  of  our  successful  commerce.” 

It  would  be  a pleasant  task  to  delineate,  in 
all  their  beauty  of  outline  and  richness  of  color- 
ing, the  scenes  at  the  Hermitage  during  the  final 
retirement  of  its  master ; and  pleasant,  too,  would 
it  be  to  pen  a record  of  those  numerous  small 
events — almost  too  small  for  the  grave  histo- 
rian’s pen — which  make  up  the  sum  of  charac- 
ter by  which  he  is  to  be  judged  as  a man.  Limit 
forbids;  yet  a few  more  touches  of  the  pencil 
before  we  leave  this  hasty  portraiture  of  one  of 
America’s  noblest  sons. 

That  man  of  iron  will  and  inflexible  determ- 
ination, when  the  occasion  demanded  their  ex- 
ercise, was  as  gentle  as  a child,  when  surrounded 
by  gentle  influences.  “ I arrived  at  his  house,” 
•ays  Colonel  Benton,  “one  wet,  chilly  evening 
in  February  [1814],  and  came  upon  him  in  the 
twilight,  sitting  alone  before  the  fire,  a lamb 
and  a child  between  his  knees.  He  started  a 
little,  called  a servant  to  remove  the  two  inno- 
cents to  another  room,  and  explained  to  me 
how  it  was.  The  child  had  cried  because  the 
^ lamb  was  out  in  the  cold,  and  begged  him  to 
brinj  It  in,  which  he  had  done,  to  please  the 
child,  his  adopted  son,  then  not  two  years  old.” 

A son  of  the  famous  Daniel  Boone  was  in 
Nashville,  to  be  detained  on  business  for  some 
weeks.  He  had  taken  lodgings  at  a small  tavern, 
as  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  the  best  accom- 
modations. Jackson  heard  of  it,  went  to  Nash- 
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ville,  found  him,  and  taking  him  to  his  house  as 
a guest,  as  long  as  his  business  should  keep  him 
in  that  section,  said,  “ Your  father’s  dog  should 
not  stay  in  a tavern,  where  I have  a house.” 

While  he  was  yet  connected  with  the  army, 
an  officer  complained  to  him  that  some  soldiers 
were  making  a great  noise  in  a tent.  “What 
are  they  doing?”  asked  the  General.  “They 
are  praying  now,  but  have  been  singing,”  was 
the  reply.  “And  is  that  a crime ?”  asked  Jack- 
son,  with  emphasis.  “The  articles  of  war,”  the 
officer  said,  “ order  punishment  for  any  unusual 
noise.”  “ God  forbid !”  replied  the  General,  with 
much  feeling,  “ that  praying  should  be  an  un- 
usual noise  in  any  camp,”  and  advised  the  offi- 
cer to  join  them. 

Jackson’s  views  of  duty  may  be  well  illus- 
trated by  an  incident  that  occurred  while  he  was 
President.  A Western  minister  of  the  Gospel 
applied  to  him  for  office.  He  was  told  to  call 
again,  and  in  the  mean  while,  the  President  as- 
certained his  vocation.  “Are  you  not  a Chris- 
tian minister?”  asked  Jackson.  “I  am,”  the 
candidate  replied.  “ Well,”  said  the  President, 

“if  you  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office,  which 
is  better  than  I can  confer,  you  will  have  no 
time  for  any  other.  I advise  you  to  return 
home  and  attend  to  that,  without  seeking  any 
addition  to  your  responsibility,  that  you  may  be 
enabled,  hereafter,  to  give  a good  account  of 
your  stewardship.” 

The  brave  Colonel  Miller  was  asked  at  the 
bloody  battle  near  Niagara  Falls,  if  he  could 
take  a certain  battery.  “ Til  try,”  was  his  an- 
swer, and  the  exploit  was  soon  accomplished. 

He  was  collector  of  the  port  of  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, when  Jackson  became  President.  Some 
politicians,  in  whom  the  General  reposed  con- 
fidence, wished  him  removed,  and  one  of  their 
friends  appointed  in  his  place.  He  was  repre- 
sented to  Jackson  as  incompetent  and  a politi- 
cal opponent.  These  seemed  cause  for  his  re- 
moval, and  the  name  of  the  other  man  was  sent 
to  the  Senate.  Colonel  Benton  asked  to  have 
the  nomination  laid  over,  for  he  was  certain  that 
the  President  had  been  misled.  He  called  upon 
Jackson,  and  asked,  “Do  you  know  who  is  the 
collector  of  the  port  of  Salem,  Sir,  whom  you 
are  about  to  remove?”  “No,”  replied  the  Pres- 
ident; “I  can’t  think  of  his  name;  but  I know 
he  is  an  incompetent  man,  and  a New  England 

Hartford  Convention  Federalist,  for  G and 

H told  me  so.”  “ Sir,”  said  Benton,  “ the 

incumbent  is  General  Miller,  a brave  soldier  on 
the  Niagara  frontier.”  .The  President,  excited 
with  emotion,  said,  “ Not  the  brave  Miller  who 
said  4 I’ll  try,’  when  asked  if  he  could  take  that 
British  battery  at  Bridgewater!”  “ The  same 
man,  Sir,”  responded  Benton.  Jackson  pulled 
a bell  violently,  and  when  the  servant  appeared, 
he  said,  “Tell  Colonel  Donelson  I want  him, 
quick.  Donelson,”  said  the  President,  as  soon 
as  he  entered,  “I  want  the  name  of  the  fellow 
nominated  for  collector  at  Salem  withdrawn 
instantly.  These  politicians  are  the  most  re- 
morseless scoundrels  alive.  Write  a letter  to 
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General  Miller,  and.  tell  him  he  shall  hold  the 
office  ti s long  as  Andrew  Jackson  lives.  Stay 
— I’ll  write  it  myself;  the  assurance  will  be 
more  gratifying  from  a brother  soldier.”  That 
promise  was  faithfully  kept.  These  waifs  oo 
tlie  surface  of  Jackson's  character  indicated  the 
direction  of  the  deep  current  IkjIow. 

There  was  grief,  deep  and  solemn,  so  deep 
arid  solemn  as  to  be  almost  tearless,  in  the 
Iftruritagu  on  the  second  Sabbath  in  June,  1845. 
The  glorious  old  patriarch  of  the  mansion,  then 
i«  his  seventy- fifth  year,  was  passing  his  last 
hours  among  the  living  of  earth,  calm  and 
peaceful  as  the  holy  day.  Death  had  ap- 
proached him  gently  as  a friend,  with  a crown 
of  immortality  for  his  soul,  and  he  felt  no  fears 
for  the  future  nor  regrets  for  the  past.  He  had 
no  children  of  his  own  loins  to  weep  over  him, 
but  he  had  adopted  a nephew  of  his  wife,  os 
his  son  and  heir,  and  he  and  his  sweet  com- 
panion wept  at  the  bedside  of  their  foster- 
parent  w ith  all  the  real  grief  of  children.  And 
liis  servants,  too,  were  bowed  with  sorrow,  for 
they  loved  him  as  their  best  earthly  friend. 
There  were  many  young  people  of  the  neighbor- 


hood who  felt  like  children  under  his  roof,  and 
had  loved  ‘‘Aunt  Rachel,”  as  they  affection- 
ately called  Mrs.  Jackson,  as  a dear  mother. 
These  were  in  the  house  of  mourning,  with 
streaming  eyes.  When  the  sage  felt  the  cold 
hand  of  death  ujion  his  brow,  he  called  all  to 
his  bedside,  and  spoke  words  of  tender  affec- 
tion to  each.  His  two  little  grandchildren 
were  brought  from  Sabbath  school,  and  he 
prayed  for  them,  kissed,  and  blessed  them. 
“ Weep  not,”  he  said  to  bis  daughter,  “my 
sufferings  are  less  than  those  of  Christ  upon  the 
cross.”  Ilia  servants  gathered  around,  some  in 
the  room,  and  some  on  the  outside  of  the  house, 
clinging  to  the  windows  to  obtain  a last  sight, 
and  hear  the  last  words  of  their  dear  friend. 
Ilia  parting  utterances  were* — “ Dear  children, 
servants,  and  friends,  I trust  to  meet  you  all  in 
Heaven,  both  white  and  black.”  Thus  peace- 
fully passed  the  spirit  of  Andkiiav  Jackson 
from  earth  to  the  world  of  light  and  immortal- 
ity. His  mortal  remains  rest  beneath  a beau- 
tiful mausoleum,  in  the  form  of  the  Temple  of 
Liberty,  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  Rachel, 
among  the  pleasant  trees  of  the  Hermitage. 
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LO»OV*'Oo»  ^vnjy.  OVP  ?nn:*fc 


m .TsWi**tccnu  .-ffjVfttt  jfnAnf  the  Lnvperor.,  A 
lent,  under  \\yk\  t>f  the  Em^for,  tttcs 

pJtcheri  for  OL’ncrvl  GonrgnhJ  :,  atM  an  oufin  - 
ished  room  was  hazily  prepared  tar  La* 

Dr„  O- M<?«ra  -was  itUo  undwr  tire  f tcee^My  el 
'dwell  fog  iti  h Mint,  In  process  vd  mut*  a room 
Vais  f)nipate.d.tor  ^ncsB"  of  these  g^ntJ^Tnen  For 
tiie  ^iU>5isteric^  ofttie  impeAtJ, capture  *foj  fys 

■■•'^  ; i j.  'if  ‘ • ' 1 i.i:.  _ ' iii. : . i.-  •*►»*'•  * 


NAFOLFOV  BONVAFAKTK. 

»V  JOltV  £ c.  ABliOTT 

XtHMiXk^tymclviltjdJj 

DtietMV. #i  % tm.  Tf»0 Empcr nr  wn?  thl* 
ityv  Mowfoc  led  to  btf  tmv  rcatfence  At  Long- 
wood  In  ohi<irfo]  sptd&  lw  rode  on  horseback 
*}<W# the  dunged  forth  rtf barren  Yokanie  rocks 
>MJrtfon£?v  pt  W<>  foitfoij  until  ho  arrival  At  hi* 
Heni  he  found,  ifr tire  midst 


exiled  court,  the.  ttimiK  Ministry  oppimpfiated 
sbm  thousand  dollars  a year,  This  >v*i«  o small 
sum,  constating  the  feoonrkrus  exp'eHK*  of  parfo 

>.>ftif*bs  'afdl  of  every  comfort  iipoh  that  iHtf&ui 
And  barren  w.  k.  lire  i»/Ilo\*£rs  of  the  Emperor 
Tc*o]  atfoy  persisted  in  treating  him  with  fell  that 


final  prison -houso. 
of  bleaJkj  sinnu-waabed  crags  A;k*n&  lew,  one- 
$UUy  hofofo  ruddy  pit  hot  far  ton 


n:mty  and  good -nature,  Reemtag  to  think  more  j lustrioit*  character  and  in  ,tus  past  achievements 
of  the  comfort  of  his  companion^*  than  of  his  own.  j Thuy  refused  to  u«>puc*i*e  in'  the  iusdl  east  upon 
About  a mile  from  Limgwood,  on  tins  rrtud  to  j France,  upon  thorn,  And  upor*  ‘Napoleon  by  ad > 
the  Briars, : there  was  a .: -small  hovel,  <-dh>i  Lfnt’er  j dressing  him  >\e  if  be  hnd  been  l;mt  a successful 
Oatt^  which  tfoneral  Ik'tiraud,  i?»ib  hi*  who  general,  who,  by  the  energies:  of  the  * word,  had 
and  snnT  was  permitted  to  occupy.  Genera)  usurped  sovereign  power. 


to  cleep  in  tetstey  nfhei  than  remain 


wood,  with  the  plim  of  the  roosts,  will  giyti  an 
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aA^rt^vLifi 
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idea  of  the  accommodation  prepared  for  the  Em- 
peror and  hi*  party  of  twenty-two  individuals. 
The  Emperor  immediately  established  himself 
in  his  ordinary  habits  r)f  industry*  He  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  cheer  his  companions,  and 
to  promote  kindly  feelings  throughout  his  house- 
hold. Through  the  remaining  monotonous  and 
melancholy  years  of  captivity,  sickness,  and 
death,  he  was  by  far  the  most  cheerful  and  uo- 
complaining  of  the  whole  number.* 

The  Emperor  often  invited  the  children  of 
General  Bertrand  and  General  Montholon  into 
his  room.  They  were  always  delighted  with  this 
privilege.  They  came  rushing  to  Napoleon  with 
their  playthings,  shouting  and  laughing  in  a per- 
fect tumult  of  joy,  and  appealing  to  him  as  the 
arbiter  of  their  discussions.  The  Emperor  en- 
tered heartily  into  their  sports,  and  surrendered 
himself  to  nil  the  fan  and  the  frolic.  “How 
happy  they  are,”  said  the  Emperor  one  day, 
“when  I send  for  them  or  play  with  them.  All 
their  wishes  are  satisfied.  Passions  h ave  not  yet 
approached  their  hearts.  They  feel  the  plen- 
itude of  existence.  Let  them  enjoy  it.  At  their 
ago  T thought  and  felt  as  they  do.  But  what 
storms  since.  How  much  that  little  Hortensia 
grows  and  improves.  If  she  Uvea,  of  how  many 
young  elfytvui  will  she  not  disturb  the  repose.  I 
shall  then  be  no  more.” 

At  one  time  he  took  a deep  interest  in  his 
little  garden,  and,  with  his  affectionate  compan- 
ions, beguiled  many  weary  hours  with  the  spade 
and  the  hoe.  He  planted  shrubbery  and  flowers, 
and  raised  peas  and  beans. 

He  had  a basin  constructed  on  the  grounds  for 


a fish  pond.  Some  fishes  were  obtained,  which 
Napoleon  was  desirous  of  placing  in  the  water 
with  his  own  band.  He  wished  all  the  children 
of  Longwood  to  accompany  him,  that  he  might 
enjoy  their  happiness.  The  little  group,  buoy- 
ant with  hope  and  pleasure,  were  soon  gathered 
around  the  Emperor  whom  they  so  dearly  loved. 
The  gloom  of  Longwood  was  relieved  by  this 
gleam  of  sunshine,  as  Napoleon,  with  Ms  retinue 
of  artless  prattlers,  went  to  the  water  and  watch- 
ed the  arrowy  movements  of  the  fishes  in  Its 
crystal  depths. 

A picture  of  his  son  had  been  placed  in  a box 
of  books  transmitted  to  him  from  Europe.  Tears 
gushed  into  the  eyes  of  Napoleon  as  he  gazed 
upon  it.  The  attendants,  moved  by  this  out- 
burst of  parental  love,  stopped  their  work  of 
opening  the  packages,  and  stood  in  an  attitude  of 
sympathy.  “Dear boy!”  exclaimed  the  Emper- 
or ; “ if  he  does  not  fall  a victim  to  sonic  political 
atrocity,  lie  will  not  be  unworthy  of  his  father.” 

The  annoyances  and  mental  tortures  to  which 
the  Emperor  was  exposed  were  innumerable. 
Ian*  Cases  wa»s  tom  from  him,  and  then  his  phy- 
sician, O’Meara.  For  a long  time  the  Emperor 
was  slowly  sinking  into  the  grave  without  any 
medical  attendance,  ns  he  resolutely  refused  to 
see  any  agent  of  his  insulting  jailer,  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe. 

In  the  year  1819  the  British  government  con- 
sented that  the  friends  of  Napoleon  should  send 
to  him  from  Europe  another  physician.  On  the 
19th  of  September  of  that  year,  Doctor  Antom- 
marchi,  who  had  been  selected,  arrived  at  St 
Helena.  Two  ecclesiastics  accompanied  Dr, 
Antommarehi,  as  Napoleon  had  expressed  re- 
iterated and  very  earnest  desires  that  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion  might  be  regularly  administer- 
ed to  his  household  at  St.  Helena.  One  of  the*e, 
the  Abbe  Buonavjta,  was  an  aged  prelate,  who 


* A more  fall  account  of  the  Emperors  Imprisonment, 
of  Ms  joys,  his  griefs,  and  his  remarkable  conversations, 
will  b«  given  in  the  **  History  of  Napoleon,"  by  the  author 
of  these  articles,  soon  to  be  issued  from  the  prow.  In  tiro 
volume*,  ..  , 
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In  the  evmdng  the  Emperor  was jfiom  with 
Count  MontJholon.  The  Conor  wiw*  mi  n relig- 
ious mnn~  Be  ha*  frankly  said,  <4  In  the  midst 
of  camps  1 forgot  reUgimh"  Napoleon,  with 
great  j^’ih formal  Af<mtiitikf» . ofbia  intention 

He  then  tittered 


had  been  kbaplaja  to  Napoleon"?  mother  at  Elba, 
«md  ahm  io  the  prineessj  Pauline  *i  Home*  The 
other  waiv  a youvg  mm,  the  Apbe  Vignaliy  who 
■was  dae  a (Jhyjianan. 

y#i&'  Or*  AntornmnreHi  her!  Ins  first 
mtenjew  wVth  Nfl]it»(eori.  He  torrid  him  in  bed, 
m a ^mtillv  dark  route;  Very  meanly  furnished* 
It  was  u quarter  p»isr  two  o'clock  iu  the  After- 
boon,  llie  room  was  so  dark  that  when  the 
Doctor  firs*  entered  be  could  not  *oe  Napoleon. 
The  Emperor  perceiving  this,  lit  gentle  fortes  re- 
quested hhn  to  approach;  tie  questioned  him 
Tory  minutely  respecting  his  pareutegc,,  his  past 
hietoiy;  his  motives  for  cfmyenting  to  come  to 
sack  a miserable  rock,  and  h vs  mod real  sAnea- 
tioiir.  Satisfied  with  his  replies,  iim  Emperor  <;n- 
te red  into  u frank  and  touching  conversation  re- 
sjpeetirig  his  friends  in  Europe. 

Ke  then  iaw  the  two  Abbes.  .At  the  close  of 
* eanfiding  and  an  affecting  interview,  the  Em- 
peror amid,  in  the  tones  of  a man  upon  the  verge 
of  the  grave y ■ ■ '•  . ■•  • - . -i  ■ ■■ •■■•• ! ■< ■ ■ ' ■■ ' •■•  .■ 

•“  We h*y& foo  long;  deprived  of  iho  of- 
of  i^%ipa  not  W-.W  eygotio  etyoy 
them  immedi?M^iy>  now  that  they  Are  ftithln  out 
pti wer,  Herej after  w wilt  fert  the  communion 
*ervi i?e  oyn?y  Sabbath,  and  we  Mil  observe  the 
**£**4  days  ii&bgntieti  by  tine  Concordat*  I 
wish  to  ni  Si*  Haiena  ihe  f^ligiotw  cer- 

einome*  which  are  celebrated  in  France.  On 
these  nccasio as  we  will  erect  a movable  altar  in 
the  dimng-roouw  You,  Mu  ns.  Abbtf,  are  aged 
and  infirm,  1 will  select  the  hour  which  will 
be  most  convenient  for  you*  Yon  may  offici- 
ate between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 


to  attend  urns?  the  next  day, 
the  following  remarkable  : 

44  Upon  the  d;firohet.-'«|iirrouwdo4}‘  lor  general* 


far  from  (tevbut^  yea,  l will  not  cferiy  IV  I had 
too  much  regard  for  public  opmWn,  nml  far  too 
much  timidity*  and  perhaps  1 did  nut  dare  to 
futy  aJotul,  ^j  ixr^  tjs  (ylmer."  I spid,  * ftetiyiiM 
is  a ftifyiwl  &Kfiw*.  But,  even  t&etij 

if  any  nr.e  bad  «)oeat)W«riL  tee  direct b\  l *htm!d 
Irate  rnplretl  4 Vtsf  / im  a ( 'foitinvu  And 
if  it  had  been  nectary  to  confer  my  faith  at 
the  price  of  martyrdom,  1 Humid  !mve  found 
all  my  firmness.  Yes ! I should  hftVfc  endured 
it  radier  than  deny  my  religion.  Hut  now  find 
i,  at ."St.  Ifck'nA  why  should  I di^emble 

that  which  I believe  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart? 
Here  I Jive  for  thyself.  Jt  wish  for  A pnest, 
L desire  the  common  ion  »rf  the  LordV  $rqiper, 
olid  to  confes.s  what  I believe,  I MU  go  to  the 
mass.  I will  not  force  airy  brve  in  accompany 
me  there.  But  those  who  |oto  mo  will  fallow 
me.”  j d,v\  v * j \ 

CTeneral  Bertrand  yviu  an  ay owH-d  unbeliever^ 
and  tdlert  dwpleat>?.d  Napoleop  speakihg 
respectfully  of  >aere<t  Things.  The  Emperor 
was  one  day4  about  thin  time*  conversing  with 
him  apm  tbu  ^Ibjeu  of  Hlheistu. 

44  Yoiir,^^  lb  a same  ai  the 

spirit  of  xb e b^rdiitLOui,  w f n>ni  you  see  in  tlit* 
valley  below  feeding  hi«  fiocks?  la  there  mu 
as  great  a between  you  and  him,  as 
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between  a horse  and  a nrnn  ? But  bow  do  you 
know  this?  Ton  have  never  seen  his  spirit. 
No!  the  spirit  of  a beast  has  the  endowment 
of  being  invisible.  It  has  that  privilege  equally 
with  the  spirit  of  the  most  exalted  genius. 

“ But  you  have  talked  with  the  herdsman  ; 
you  have  examined  his  countenance  ; yon  have 
questioned  him,  And  his  responses  have  told 
you  whAt  he  is.  You  judge,  then,  the  cause 
from  the  effects ; and  yon  judge  correctly.  Cer- 
tainly your  reason,  your  intelligence,  your  facul- 
ties are  vastly  above  those  of*  the  herdsman. 
Very  well ; l judge  io  the  same  wav.  Divine 
effects  compel  me  to  believe  in  a Divine  Cause. 
Yes ! there  is  a Divine  Cause,  a Sovereign  Rea- 
son, an  Infinite  Being.  That  Cause  is  the  cause 
of  causes.  That  Reason  is  the  reason  creative  of 
intelligence.  There  exists  an  Infinite  Being, 
compared  with  whom  you,  General  Bertrand, 
are  but  an  atom ; compared  with  whom  I,  Na- 
poleon, with  all  my  genius,  am  truly  nothing — 
a pure  nothing;  do  you  understand?  I per- 
ceive him,  God  ; I sec  him  ? have  need  of  him  ; 
I believe  in  him.  If  you  do  not  perceive  him ; 
if  you  do  not  believe  in  him  ; very  well,  so  much 
the  worse  for  you.  Bnt  you  will,  General  Ber- 
trand, vet  believe  in  God.  I can  pardon  many 
things*  but  I have  a horror  of  an  atheist  and  a 
materialist.  Think  you  that  I can  have  any 
sympathies  in  common  with  the  man  who  does 
not  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  soul?  who 
believes  that  he  is  but  a lump  of  clay,  and  who 


wishes  that  I may  also  be  like  him,  a lump  of 
day?” 

General  Montholon,  after  his  return  to  Eu- 
rope, said  to  M.  de  Bcanteme : 

“ Yes ; the  Emperor  was  a Christian.  Willi 
him  faith  was  a natural,  a fundamental  princi- 
ple. The  religious  sentiment  was  immediately 
roused  when  in  the  slightest  degree  summoned 
by  An  exterior  sensation  or  an  incidental  thought. 
When  any  thing  cruel  or  irreligious  presented 
itself,  it  seemed  to  do  violence  to  his  deepest 
feelings;  he  could  not  restrain  himself.  He 
protested,  opposed,  and  was  indignant.  Such 
was  his  natural  character.  I have  seen  it,  yes, 
I have  seen  it ; and  I,  a man  of  camps,  who 
had  forgotten  my  religion — I confess  it — who 
did  not  practice  it,  I at  first  was  astonished  ; but 
then  I received  thoughts  and  impressions  which 
«ill  continue  with  me  the  subjects  of  profound 
reflection,  I have  seen  the  Emperor  religious, 
and  I hare  said  to  myself, 4 He  died  a Christian, 
in  the  fear  of  Godf  I can  not  forget  that  old 
age  is  upon  roe,  that  I must  soon  die;  and  I 
wish  to  die  like  the  Emperor.  I do  not  doubt 
even  that  General  Bertrand  often  recalls,  as  1 
do,  the  religious  conversations  and  the  death  of 
the  Emperor.  The  General,  perhaps,  may  fin- 
ish his  career  like  his  master  and  his  friend.”* 


• Sentiment  dr  Napoleon  tur  lr  Christian  isme : Conver- 
sations reH^ieoses,  recueiUies  a Saintx*  Helene  par  M.  I* 

General  Comte  de  Montholon,  per  M.  le  Chevalier  ds 
Beautern**,  p.  21. 
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mid  whatever  other  religion  tkc 


distance  *>f  infamy.. 

4<  We  J“Ay  to  the  wither*  of  evstv  otjwr 
religion,  ' You  are  neither  sends  nor  the  ugy/nts 
of  the Priry.  You  are  hut  tin  Nonaries  \:i'  false- 
hood, mollified  firm  tbe  same  efay  mth  the  rest 
■hi 'mortal*-.  You  im-  rutuk>  with  ail  ihe  pas&ioift 
M&  vim  thefti.  Ycmr  tetri- 

pie*  and  xour  priori#  pfu»*iui>n  your  origin, 
ftueh  wifi  he  ,<ftd  judgment.  the  err  «jf  conscience 
of.  whoever  ami  Um  temple?* 

u!  pugaaitim 

wn>  never  accepted,  fit-  ivn\h,  by 
the  wise,  tuen  of  Greece;  neither  by  8ocrm«& 
Bythiigoms,  Pfato,  Anaxagoras,  or  Peri rj cm 
On  rhe  other  ride,  she  loftiest  intellects,  si nrv 
(tu  aUKMit.  of  Ghri<.uuhity.  have  had  faith,  n 
lining  faith,  a prneiionlfaHjb,  Sib  the  mj^t'erie* 
and  the  doctrines  of  the gospel  i not  oniyJJdsy 
suet  and  Tcmefon,  wtho  were  pwachetas  but 
Ifegumca  and  Newton.  Leibnifa  «nd  Pascal, 
f/nriveilte  and  Itswmt,  Ohnrfem-agne  vmd  Louis 

*t>\ 

kilfagmn*ir»  i« th>^  work  of  inm*.  Une*cun 
W read  hut  our  imbecility.  What  do  thebe 
gnd*,  «o  hoa*UuJ,  k now  *mr>re  than  other  morr 
Greek  m Roman,  tills 
Kuinn,  this  I>yeiirjnris  these  priest*  of  India  rxr 
of  Memphis  iftfr  Confucius,  this  Mulunumed? 
Absolutely  nothing  They  hm^s  made  a perfect 
Vftho#  of  moral*.  There  h not  one  among  them 
*jj  Who  tma  said  «ny  thing  new  in  reference  to 
, fair  futtrte  destiny,  to  the  *oal.  to  the  essence 


i;  :rr  fexlsUntcd  Id  ini  2-el  F to  men  under,  a hmnsm 
few,  wirii  a hodyy  a fWeeYuumtb,  -and 
Let  Jesua  he  whatever  von  the  biehc^f 

itifeiUgenm-  (be  purest  heart ? thetnoai  prfaftrtfni 
legislator,  nnd*  in  nll"t^jmis,:ihe  -jnoat  singular 
fccing  who  has  ever  existed,  j grain  it,  Still 
lie  was  Aim  ply  a man,  wh**  fapght  his  dtVipjfe^  i 
^nd  deluded  credulous  people.  as  did  Orpheus, 

L-onfuejita.  Brahma.  Jt*n#  oaneed  ftinitfelf  id 
he  adored,  because  Ws  lbi»  and 

•0>ijrii;  JapUur  and  Jiifa>f  .ft**!  ~protahr  ttui dtt 
th^niSvdveA  t.ibjeri?*  Thv  ascendancy, 

•■ttf  J&ms  over  liis  titne.>4»  lifcfr  *hfr  luyendum-y  ■ 
?>f.  the  gods  and  the  b?roe*  of (able.  If  Jv*u$ 
bmi  impassioned  and  Attefttied  fn\hi£*feftrftit  the 
multitude — if  he  ha*  nr*  him  ufa  bred  the  world— 
I see  in  that,  only  the  ponpr  *{  genius,  mid  the 
uttion  of  & oommuj>4ix»g  spirit,  which  vtiunnhiliv^ 
the  world,  *s  so  inany  conqueror#  have  ifert re-^ 
Alexander,  Chs^ir'  yoi^  Sire,  and  Mohammed 
t%  ith  a sword. M 

Kapoleoii  replied : 

xlt  know  men,  and  l tell  you  that  Jesun 
Christ  is  not  a man.  Su/jorhcial  ulluds  see  % 
Chrutf  and  the  founder* 
ofempireAttud  the  gods  of  other  Xfml 

resemhUnce  dives  not  exiaL  There  u«  between 


>At »OLfcrt>;  BKf*ivii«o  Tnt  roiwutr  or  uis  WH- 
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of  God,  to  the  creation.  Enter  the  sanctuaries 
of  paganism.  Yon  there  find  perfect  chaos,  a 
thousand  contradictions,  war  between  the  gods, 
the  immobility  of  sculpture,  the  division  and  the 
rending  of  unity,  the  parceling  out  of  the  divine 
attributes  mutilated  or  denied  in  their  essence, 
the  sophisms  of  ignorance  and  presumption,  pol- 
luted fetes,  impurity  and  abomination  adored, 
all  sorts  of  corruption  festering  in  the  thick 
shades,  with  the  rotten  wood,  the  idol,  and  his 
priest.  Does  this  honor  God,  or  does  it  dis- 
honor him?  Are  these  religions  and  these 
gods  to  be  compared  with  Christianity  ? 

“As  for  me,  I say  no.  I summon  entire 
Olympus  to  my  tribunal.  I judge  the  gods,  but 
am  far  from  prostrating  myself  before  their  vain 
images.  The  gods,  the  legislators  of  India  and 
of  China,  of  Rome  and  of  Athens,  have  nothing 
which  can  overawe  me.  Not  that  I am  unjust 
to  them ! No ; I appreciate  them,  because  I 


know  their  value.  Undeniably  princes,  whose 
existence  is  fixed  in  the  memory  as  an  image 
of  order  and  of  power,  as  the  ideal  of  force  and 
beaftty,  such  priqges  were  no  ordinary  men. 

“I  see  in  Lycurgus,  Numa,  and  Mohammed 
only  legislators,  who,  having  the  first  rank  in 
the  State,  have  sought  the  best  solution  of  the 
social  problem ; but  I sec  nothing  there  which 
reveals  divinity.  They  themselves  have  never 
raised  their  pretensions  so  high.  As  for  me,  I 
recognize  the  gods  and  these  great  men  as  be- 
ings like  myself.  They  have  performed  a lofty 
part  in  their  times,  as  I have  done.  Nothing 
announces  them  divine.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  numerous  resemblances  between  them  and 
myself ; foibles  and  errors  which  ally  them  to 
me  and  to  humanity. 

“ It  is  not  so  with  Christ.  Every  thing  in 
him  astonishes  me.  His  spirit  overawes  me, 
and  his  will  confounds  me.  Between  him  and 
whoever  else  in  the  world  there  is  no  possible 
term  of  comparison.  He  is  truly  a being  by 
himself.  His  ideas  and  his  sentiments,  the 
truths  which  he  announces,  his  manner  of  con- 
vincing, are  not  explained  either  by  human  or- 
ganization or  by  the  nature  of  things. 

“Ilis  biith,  ani  the  history  of  his  life;  the 
profundity  of  his  doctrine,  which  grapples  the 
mightiest  difficulties,  and  which  is  of  those  dif- 
ficulties the  most  admirable  solution ; his  gos- 
pel, his  apparition,  his  empire,  his  march  across 
the  ages  and  the  realms— every  thing  is,  for  me, 
a prodigy,  a mystery  insoluble,  which  plunges 
me  into  a reverie  from  which  I can  not  escape 
— a mystery  which  is  there  before  my  eyes — a 
mystery  which  I can  neither  deny  nor  explain.' 
Here  I see  nothing  human. 

14  The  nearer  I approach,  the  more  carefully 
I examine,  every  thing  is  above  me — every  thing 
remains  grand,  of  a grandeur  which  overpowers. 
His  religion  is  a revelation  from  an  intelligence, 
which  certainly  is  not  that  of  man.  There  is 
there  a profound  originality,  which  has  created 
a series  of  words  and  of  maxims  before  un- 
known. Jesus  borrowed  nothing  from  our  sci- 
ences. One  can  absolutely  find  nowhere,  but 
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in  him  alone,  the  imitation  or  the  example,  ot 
his  life.  He  is  not  a philosopher,  since  he  ad- 
vances by  miracles,  and  from  the  commence- 
ment his  disciples  worshiped  him.  He*  per- 
suades them  far  more  by  an  appeal  to  the  heart 
than  by  any  display  of  method  and  of  logic. 

Neither  did  he  impose  upon  them  any  prelim- 
inary studies,  or  any  knowledge  of  letters.  All 
his  religion  consists  in  believing . 

“In  fact,  the  sciences  and  philosophy  avail 
nothing  for  salvation ; and  Jesus  came  into  the 
world  to  reveal  the  mysteries  of  heaven  and  the 
laws  of  the  spirit.  Also,  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  with  the  soul,  and  to  that  alone  he  brings 
his  gospel  The  soul  is  sufficient  for  him,  as 
he  is  sufficient  for  the  soul  Before  him  the 
soul  was  nothing.  Matter  and  time  were  the 
masters  of  the  world.  At  his  voice  every  thing 
returns  to  order.  Science  and  philosophy  be- 
come secondary.  The  soul  has  reconquered  its 
sovereignty.  All  the  scholastic  scaffolding  falls, 
as  an  edifice  ruined,  before  one  single  word — 

Faith, 

“What  a master,  and  what  a word,  which 
can  effect  such  a revolution!  With  what  au- 
thority does  he  teach  men  to  pray!  He  im- 
poses his  belief.  And  no  one,  thus  far,  has 
been  able  to  contradict  him ; first,  because  the 
gospel  contains  the  purest  morality,  and  also 
because  the  doctrine  wrhich  it  contains  of  ob-* 
scurity,  is  only  the  proclamation  and  the  truth 
of  that  which  exists  where  no  eye  can  see,  and 
no  reason  can  penetrate.  Who  is  the  insensate 
who  will  say  No  to  the  intrepid  voyager  who  re- 
counts the  marvels  of  the  icy  peaks  which  he 
alone  has  had  the  boldness  to  visit  ? Christ  is 
that  bold  voyager.  One  can  doubtless  remain 
incredulous.  But  no  one  can  venture  to  say, 

It  is  not  so, 

44  Moreover,  consult  the  philosophers  upon 
those  mysterious  questions  which  relate  to  the 
essence  of  man,  and  the  essence  of  religion. 

What  is  their  response  ? Where  is  the  man  of 
good  sense  who  has  ever  learned  any  thing  from 
the  system  of  metaphysics,  ancient  or  modern, 
which  is  not  truly  a vain  and  pompous  ideology, 
without  any  connection  with  our  domestic  life, 
with  our  passions  ? Unquestionably,  w ith  skill 
in  thinking,  one  can  seize  the  key  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Socrates  and  Plato.  But  to  do  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  a metaphysician ; and  more- 
over, with  years  of  study,  one  must  possess  spe- 
cial aptitude.  But  good  sense  alone,  the  heart, 
an  honest  spirit,  are  sufficient  to  comprehend 
Christianity. 

“The  Christian  religion  is  neither  ideology 
nor  metaphysics,  but  a practical  rule,  which 
directs  the  actions  of  man,  corrects  him,  coun- 
sels him,  and  assists  him  in  all  his  conduct. 

The  Bible  contains  a complete  series  of  facts 
and  of  historical  men,  to  explain  time  and  eter- 
nity, such  as  no  other  religion  has  to  offer.  If 
this  is  not  the  true  religion,  one  is  very  excus- 
able in  being  deceived ; for  every  thing  in  it  is 
grand  and  worthy  of  God.  I search  in  vain  in 
history  to  find  the  similar  to  Jesus  Christ,  or 
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any  thing  which  can  approach  the  gospel.  Nei- 
ther history,  nor  humanity,  nor  the  ages,  nor 
nature  offer  me  any  thing  with  which  I am  able 
to  compare  it  or  to  explain  it.  Here  every  thing 
is  extraordinary.  • The  more  I consider  the  gos- 
pel, the  more  I am  assured  that  there  is  nothing 
there  which  is  not  beyond  the  march  of  events, 
and  above  the  human  mind.  Even  the  impious 
themselves  have  never  dared  to  deny  the  sub- 
limity of  the  gospel,  which  inspires  them  with 
a sort  of  compulsory  veneration.  What  happi- 
ness that  book  procures  for  those  who  believe 
it ! What  marvels  those  admire  there  who  re- 
flect upon  it ! 

“All  the  words  there  are  imbedded  and  join- 
ed one  upon  another,  like  the  stones  of  an  edi- 
fice. The  spirit  wjiich  binds  these  words  to- 
gether is  a divine  cement,  which  now  reveals 
the  sense,  and  again  vails  it  from  the  mind. 
Each  phrase  has  a sense  complete,  which  traces 
the  perfection  of  unity  and  the  profundity  of 
the  whole.  Book  unique,  where  the  mind  finds 
a moral  beauty  before  unknown,  and  an  idea  of 
the  Supreme  superior  even  to  that  which  crea- 
tion suggests.  Who,  but  God,  could  produce 
that  type,  that  idea  of  perfection,  equally  ex- 
clusive and  original  ? 

“Christ,  having  but  a few  weak  disciples, 
was  condemned  to  death.  He  died  the  object 
of  the  wrath  of  the  Jewish  priests,  and  of  the 
contempt  of  the  nation,  and  abandoned  and  de- 
nied by  his  own  disciples. 

“They  are  about  .to  take  me,  and  to  crucify 
me,  said  he.  I shall  be  abandoned  of  all  the 
world.  My  chief  disciple  will  deny  me  at  the 
commencement  of  my  punishment.  I shall  be 
left  to  the  wicked.  But  then,  divine  justice 
being  satisfied,  original  sin  being  expiated  by 
my  sufferings,  the  bond  of  man  to  God  will  be 
renewed,  and  my  death  will  be  the  life  of  my 
disciples.  Then  they  will  be  more  strong  with- 
out me  than  with  me ; for  they  will  see  me  rise 
again.  I shall  ascend  to  the  skies ; and  I shall 
send  to  them,  from  heaven,  a Spirit  who  will 
instruct  them.  The  spirit  of  the  cross  will  en- 
able them  to  understand  my  gospel.  In  fine, 
they  will  believe  it ; they  will  preach  it ; and 
they  will  convert  the  world. 

“ And  this  strange  promise,  so  aptly  called 
by  Paul  the  4 foolishness  of  the  cross,’  this  pre- 
diction of  one  miserably  crucified,  is  literally 
accomplished.  And  the  mode  of  the  accom- 
plishment is  perhaps  more  prodigious  than  the 
promise. 

44  It  is  not  a day,  nor  a battle  which  has 
decided  it.  Is  it  the  lifetime  of  a man  ? No ! 
It  is  a war,  a long  combat  of  three  hundred 
years,  commenced  by  the  apostles  and  continued 
by  their  successors  and  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  Christians.  In  this  conflict  all  the 
kings  and  all  the  forces  of  the  earth  were  ar- 
rayed on  one  side.  Upon  the  other  I see  no 
army,  but  a mysterious  energy;  individuals 
scattered  here  and  there,  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  having  no  other  rallying  sign  than  a com- 
mon faith  in  the  mysteries  of  the  cross. 
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44  What  a mysterious  symbol  1 the  instrument 
of  the  punishment  of  the  Man-God.  His 
disciples  were  armed  with  it.  ‘The  Christ,’ 
they  said,  4 God  has  died  for  the  salvation  of 
men.’  What  a strife,  what  a tempest  these 
simple  words  have  raised  around  the  humble 
standard  of  the  punishment  of  the  Man-God! 

On  the  one  side,  we  see  rage  and  all  the  furies 
of  hatred  and  violence.  On  the  other,  there  is 
gentleness,  moral  courage,  infinite  resignation. 

For  three  hundred  years  spirit  struggled  against 
the  brutality  of  sense,  conscience  against  des- 
potism, the  soul  against  the  body,  virtue  against 
all  the  vices.  The  blood  of  Christians  flowed 
| in  .torrents.  They  died  kissing  the  hand  which 
slew  them.  The  soul  alone  protested,  while 
the  body  surrendered  itself  to  all  tortures. 
Every  where  Christians  fell,  and  every  where 
! they  triumphed. 

“ You  speak  of  Caesar,  of  Alexander ; of  their 
conquests,  and  of  the  enthusiasm  which  they 
enkindled  in  the  hearts  of  their  soldiers.  But 
can  you  conceive  of  a dead  man  making  con- 
quests, with  an  army  faithful  and  entirely  de- 
voted to  his  memory.  My  armies  have  for- 
gotten me,  even  while  living,  as  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  forgot  Hannibal.  Such  is  our 
power!  A single  battle  lost  crushes  us,  afid 
adversity  scatters  our  friends. 

44  Can  you  conceive  of  Caesar  as  the  eternal 
emperor  of  the  Roman  senate,  and  from  the 
depths  of  his  mausoleum  governing  the  empire, 
watching  over  the  destinies  of  Rome  ? Such  is 
j the  history  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  the 
world  by  Christianity.  Such  is  the  power  of 
the  God  of  the  Christians ; and  such  is  the  per- 
petual miracle  of  the  progress  of  the  faith  and 
of  the  government  of  His  church.  Nations  pars 
away,  thrones  crumble,  but  the  church  remains. 
What  is  then  the  power  which  has  protected 
this  church,  thus  assailed  by  the  furious  billows 
of  rage  and  the  hostility  of  ages  ? Whose  is 
the  arm  which,  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  has 
protected  the  church  from  so  many  storms 
which  have  threatened  to  engulf  it?* 

“Alexander,  Csesar,  Charlemagne,  and  my- 
self founded  empires.  But  upon  what  did  we 
rest  the  creations  of  our  genius  ? Upon  force. 
Jesus  Christ  alone  founded  his  empire  upon 
love;  and  at  this  hour  millions  of  men  would 
die  for  him. 

“ In  every  other  existence  but  that  of  Christ, 
how  many  imperfections  ? Where  is  the  char- 
acter which  has  not  yielded,  vanquished  by  ob- 
stacles? Where  is  the  individual  who  has 
never  been  governed  by  circumstances  or  places, 
who  has  never  succumbed  to  the  influence  of 
the  times,  who  has  never  compounded  with 
any  customs  or  passions  ? From  the  first  day 
to  the  last  he  is  the  same,  always  the  same ; 
majestic  and  simple,  infinitely  firm  and  infi- 
nitely gentle. 

44  Truth  should  embrace  the  universe.  Such 
is  Christianity,  the  only  religion  which  destroys 
sectional  prejudice,  the  only  one  which  pro- 
claims the  unity  and  the  absolute  brotherhood 
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of  the  whole  human  family,  the  only  one  which 
is  purely  spiritual ; in  fine,  the  only  one  which 
assigns  to  all,  without  distinction,  for  a true 
country,  the  bosom  of  the  Creator,  God.  Christ 
proved  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  Eternal,  by 
his  disregard  of  time.  All  his  doctrines  signify 
one  only,  and  the  same  thing,  Eternity . 

“ It  is  true  that  Christ  proposes  to  our  faith 
a series  of  mysteries.  He  commands,  with  au- 
thority, that  we  should  believe  them,  giving  no 
other  reason  than  those  tremendous  words, 
am  God.1  He  declares  it.  What  an  abyss  he 
creates,  by  that  declaration,  between  himself 
and  all  the  fabricators  of  religion.  What  au- 
dacity, what  sacrilege,  what  blasphemy,  if.  it 
were  not  true!  I say  more;  the  universal 
triumph  of  an  affirmation  of  that  kind,  if  the 
triumph  were  not  really  that  of  God  himself, 
would  be  a plausible  excuse,  and  the  proof  of 
atheism. 

H Moreover,  in  propounding  mysteries  Christ 
is  harmonious  with  nature,  which  is  profoundly 
mysterious.  From  whence  do  I come  ? whither 
do  I go  ? who  am  I ? Human  life  is  a mystery 
in  its  origin,  its  organization,  and  its  end.  In 
man  and  out  of  man,  in  nature,  every  thing  is 
mysterious.  And  can  one  wish  that  religion 
should  not  be  mysterious?  The  creation  and 
the  destiny  of  the  world  are  an  unfathomable 
abyss,  as  also  is  the  creation  and  the  destiny  of 
each  individual.  Christianity  at  least  does  not 
evade  these  great  questions.  It  meets  them 
boldly.  And  our  doctrines  are  a solution  of 
them  for  every  one  who  believes. 

“ The  gospel  possesses  a secret  virtue,  a mys- 
terious efficacy,  a warmth  which  penetrates  and 
soothes  the  heart.  One  finds,  in  meditating 
upon  it,  that  which  one  experiences  in  con- 
templating the  heavens.  The  gospel  is  not  a 
book;  it  is  a living  being,  with  an  action,  a 
power,  which  invades  every  thing  which  opposes 
its  extension.  Behold  it  upon  this  table,  this 
book  surpassing  all  others  (here  the  Emperor 
deferentially  placed  his  hand  upon  it) ; I never 
omit  to  read  it,  and  every  day  with  the  same 
pleasure. 

“ Nowhere  is  to  be  found  such  a series  of 
beautiful  ideas,  admirable  moral  maxims,  which 
pass  before  us  like  the  battalions  of  a celestial 
army,  and  which  produce  in  our  soul  the  same 


emotion  which  one  experiences  in  contemplat- 
ing the  infinite  expanse  of  the  skies,  resplen- 
dent in  a summer’s  night,  with  all  the  brilliance 
of  the  stars.  Not  only  is  our  mind  absorbed,  it 
is  controlled,  and  the  soul  can  never  go  astray 
with  this  book  for  its  guide.  Once  master  of 
our  spirit,  the  faithful  gospel  loves  us.  God 
even  is  our  friend,  our  father,  and  truly  our 
God.  The  mother  has  no  greater  care  for  the 
infant  whom  she  nurses. 

“What  a proof  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  I 
With  an  empire  so  absolute,  he  has  but  one 
single  end,  the  spiritual  melioration  of  individ- 
uals, the  purity  of  conscience,  the  union  to  that 
which  is  true,  the  holiness  of  the  soul. 

“Christ  speaks,  and  at  once  generations  be- 
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come  his  by  stricter,  closer  ties  than  those  of 
blood;  by  the  most  sacred,  the  most  indissolu- 
ble of  all  unions.  He  lights  up  the  flame  of  a 
love  which  consumes  self-love,  which  prevails 
over  every  other  love.  The  founders  of  other 
religions  never  conceived  of  this  mystical  love, 
which  is  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  is  beau- 
tifully called  charity.  In  every  attempt  to  effect 
this  thing,  namely,  to  make  himself  beloved,  man 
deeply  feels  his  own  impotence.  So  that  Christ’s 
greatest  miracle  undoubtedly  is,  the  reign  of 
charity. 

“I  have  so  inspired  multitudes  that  they 
would  die  for  me.  God  forbid  that  I should 
form  any  comparison  between  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  soldier  and  Christian  charity,  which  are 
are  as  unlike  as  their  cause. 

“But,  after  all,  my  presence  was  necessary; 
the  lightning  of  my  eye,  my  voice,  a word  from 
me;  then  the  sacred  fire  was  kindled  in  their 
hearts.  I do  indeed  possess  the  secret  of  this 
magical  power,  which  lifts  the  soul,  but  I could 
never  impart  it  to  any  one.  None  of  my  gen- 
erals ever  learnt  it  from  me.  Nor  have  I the 
means  of  perpetuating  my  name  and  love  for 
me,  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  effect  these 
things  without  physical  means. 

“Now  that  I am  at  St.  Helena;  now  that  I 
am  alone  chained  upon  this  rock,  who  fights 
and  wins  empires  for  me?  who  are  the  court- 
iers of  my  misfortune?  who  thinks  of  me?  who 
makes  efforts  for  me  in  Europe?  where  are 
my  friends?  Yes,  two  or  three,  whom  your 
fidelity  immortalizes,  you  share,  you  console 
my  exile.” 

Here  the  voice  of  the  Emperor  trembled  with 
emotion,  and  for  a moment  he  was  silent.  He 
then  continued : 

“Yes,  our  life  once  shone  with  all  the  brill- 
iance of  the  diadem  and  the  throne ; and  yours, 

Bertrand,  reflected  that  splendor,  as  the  dome 
of  the  Invalides,  gilt  by  us,  reflects  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  But  disasters  came ; the  gold  gradu- 
ally became  dim.  The  rain  of  misfortune  and 
outrage  with  which  I am  daily  deluged  has  ef- 
faced all  the  brightness.  We  are  mere  lead 
now,  General  Bertrand,  and  soon  I shall  be  in 
my  grave. 

“ Such  is  the  fate  of  great  men ! So  it  was 
with  Caesar  and  Alexander.  And  I,  too,  am 
forgotten.  And  the  name  of  a conqueror  and 
an  emperor  is  a college  theme  l Our  exploits 
are  tasks  given  to  pupils  by  their  tutor,  who  sit 
in  judgment  upon  us,  awarding  us  censure  or 
praise.  And  mark  what  is  soon  to  become  of 
me;  assassinated  by  the  English  oligarchy,  I 
die  before  my  time;  and  my  dead  body,  too, 
must  return  to  the  earth,  to  become  food  for 
worms.  Behold  the  destiny,  near  at  hand,  of 
him  who  has  been  called  the  great  Napoleon. 

What  an  abyss  between  my  deep  miseiy  and 
the  eternal  reign  of  Christ,  which  is  proclaimed, 
loved,  adored,  and  which  is  extending  over  all 
the  earth.  Is  this  to  die  ? Is  it  not  rather  to 
live?  The  death  of  Christ!  It  is  the  death  of 
God.” 
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For  a moment  the  Emperor  was  silent.  As 
General  Bertrand  made  no  reply,  he  solemnly 
added, 46  if  you  do  not  perceive  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  God,  very  well,  then  I did  wrong  to  make  you 
a general.” 

During  the  spring  months  of  the  year  182), 
the  Emperor,  whose  health  had  been  long  de- 
clining, was  evidently  approach  ing  death.  The 
British  government  had  now  finished  a more 
comfortable  residence  for  Napoleon  than  the  old 
house  at  Longwood;  but  he  waa  too  feeble  to 
hear  the  fatigue  and  exposure  of  removal,  and 
it  was  never  occupied  by  him.  A brief  journal 


In  the  morning  General  Bertrand  read  to 
him  tram  au  English  journal.  Be  happened  to 
fall  upon  a very  atrocious  libel  against  Ch u bun- 
co urt  and  Savory,  as  being  peculiar  culprits  in 
what  the  English  culled  the  tutmsswatiov  of  the 
Duke  d’Ettghien.  The  magnanimity  of  Napo- 
leon revolted  at  the  idea  of  allowing  the  odium 
of  any  of  the  unpopular  nets  of  his  reign  to  be 
laid  upon  his  friends.  “This  is  shameful,”  said 
the  Emperor,  and  then,  turning  to  Monfholoti, 
he  added,  “bring  me  my  will.”  Without  say- 
ing another  word  he  opened  the  will  and  inter- 
lined the  following  declaration : 

“1  caused  the  Duke  d'Enghein  to  be  arrested 
and  tried,  because  that  step  was  essential  to  the 
safety,  interest,  and  honor  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, when  the  Count  d’Artois  was  maintaining, 
by  his  own  confession,  sixty  assassins  at  Paris. 
Under  similar  circumstances  I would  act  in  the 
same  way.” 

Having  written  these  few  lines,  without  add- 
ing a word  he  handed  back  the  will  to  Monlho- 
lon.  There  is  something  very  remarkable  in 
this  declaration.  In  the  first  place,  Napoleon 
solemnly  assumes  all  the  responsibility  of  the 
act.  He  takes  upon  himself  whatever  may  be 
attached  to  it  which  is  blameworthy.  In  the 
second  pluee,  he  is  very  accurate  iu  Ids  state- 
ment. He  says,  “I  caused  the  Duke  d’Enghicti 
to  he  arrested  nfid  tried"  The  evidence  is  very 
rMn.  Judve  that  Napoleon,  notwithstanding  the 
undeniable  proof  of  the  treason  of  the  Duke,  in- 
tended to  have  pardoned  him.  II is  execution 
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jdity.  Each  day  brings  to  hi*  mind  the  remem- 
brance of  some  other  old  servant  whom  he 
would  wish  to  remunerate.” 

April  2f*.  The  Emperor  slept  quietly  most  of 
the  night.  Count  Moutholon  sat  at  his  feeduidc. 
At  4 o'clock  in  the  morning,  Napoleon  started 
up  and  exclaimed,  in  dreamy  delirium,  ‘‘1  have 
just  seen  my  good  Josephine.  She  disappeared 
at  the  moment  wdicn  I w as  about  to  take  her  in 
my  anus.  She  wan  seated  there.  It  scorned 
to  me  that  I had  seen  her  yesterday  evening. 
She  is  not  changed.  She  is  still  the  same,  full 
of  devotion  to  me.  She  told  me  that  we  were 
about  to  roc  each  other  again,  never  more  to  part. 
Did  you  sec  her?”  lie  soon  again  fell  asleep. 
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ivna  extreme.  lie  i>poii*j  otuifs  apjiwiacliing  ui&-  mother  and  mv  iumih,  and  Will  relate  to  them 
.'•datum  *■>  ith  great  n:<mpo*ure.  “After  my  nil  you  htlvt?  observed  eo.neennngmy  tfutamvo,. 
dr.nth,**  Siii‘i  he.  •*  which  am  not  be  far  dUums  my  disorder,  awd  my  death,  Upon  thnv  dreary 
l desire  lint  you  Mill  open  iny  body.  I insist  arid  miserable  roefe  You  will  roll  them 
also,  that  you  promise jhut  no  English  medical  the  great  Napoleon  expired  in  the  most  dojdbiv 
3i\an  $&*tf  touch.  me.  If,  .however,  the  assist-  able  trtuty,  deprived  of  every  thing,  ubupdimeA 
at)ee  rif  one  should  be  indispensable.  Doctor  to  himself  and  to  his  glory,  oml  that  he  bu- 
•Arnott  i'4  the  o^y  Oiie  whorii  you  have  pertnSV- y fju*s4hr»4v  -fcatii  ii}W>iy.i\ig 
SsftnV  to  employ.  I further  desire,  that  y*)tx  yrijl  }ng  f^niifres  fit 

Lake  my  heart,  pm  it  in  spirits  of  wjne,  uhd  hn'anv  of  bte  Ha  irtotnontV*  ■■ 

carry  st  .to-  Pit rmd  m my  deaf  Miiriu ;.  Luniks , EVir ijia-  ibis 

You  will  foil  her  that  l tenderly  'loved  tier,  dm t ph.de  *txhaiinkm,  io«d  dUmoe^v  warm ored 
I never  »‘en?od  in  love'  her.  Ton  will • relate  fcc*  ; tnrokkn  and  he  ohereiir  >y»\ni.hetf, 
her  all  you  mm?  otttl  every’  particular  re-  ! 'The  •:  y&$£-  ;1r©itv 

'■jj.pt5ot.hig  7/1  > *k  tin  tom  ft  ml  death.  1 particularly  fas*  night,  -suffer*  kg'  iron-  Kraghtg  fcyey  Ue~ 
recommend  xp  von  rare  fully  to  examine  my  ,icig  tumble  to  sleep,  uf  four  vfduek  in  .the  mom- 
ui»d  to.  fniiho  jv  prerlsn  and  iletailbd  pk  jlh^ted  Mondial,  m iu-l»nBg,-t4‘fttidc  to 
report  of  th^Wtate  in  svliud*  you  umy  hud  0 \.  hfe  bedsiri^^  Kiid  then  occupied  hutwlf, for  a 
which  report  you  will  give  to  my  sou..  The  e«mpte  of  horns,  in  dictating.  two  jprkjee&C  one 
yomitiug*  which  su<  ^v*ed  each  other,  filmo.H  'on  d>*- to*fi.uvdi<m  of  the  palrah*  of  Vtr^ai!]^, 
>\ilhpi»i-t-  ud^mijjrio'a;  Rvad  me  to  .Suppose  that  and  Uiy  other  on  tlic  orgimimiou  tvf  d^  Na* 
tke  Momrodi  >W,  of  iill  my  oreuns,  the  most:  disw  tionki  fiutird  for  the  defense  of  i'&ri*.  *?A*- 

eosbd.  X m iiieliued  to  lielievc  thftfc  it  U a*- . mys-  Mcuithelnn,  “ha*  often  been 

tacked  with  the  same  di.M.fdor fhu(  killed  my  felt  at  the  greUt  facilities  of  Hie  Emperor,  wbi.  h 
father,  l imum  a seirrhotsfe  in  the  pyha-ug  I j-ernutied  him,  on  die  eve  oi\  Or  the  day  «fier 
hirgiOi  to  duspe<  r iiuu  audi  the  ease  soon  a baUle,  wiihd'  wos  either  about  to  decide,  oi 
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had  decided  the  fate  of  a throne,  to  sign  de- 
crees, and  occupy  himself  with  matters  purely 
administrative.  But  these  facts  are  far  inferior 
to  the  one  which  we  here  attest.  But  five  days 
later,  all  that  remained  of  this  sublime  genius 
was  a corpse.  And  yet  his  thoughts  were  still 
constantly  directed  toward  the  happiness  and 
future  prospects  of  France.” 

When  Dr.  Antommarchi  came  in,  he  found  the 
Emperor,  though  manifestly  fast  sinking,  calm 
and  rational.  Napoleon  spoke  again  of  the  can- 
cer in  the  stomach,  with  which  he  bad  supposed 
that  he  was  afflicted,  and  said  to  the  Doctor, 

“ I recommend  to  you  once  more  to  examine 
my  pylorus  with  the  greatest  care.  Write  down 
your  observations,  and  deliver  them  to  my  son. 
1 wish,  at  least,  to  preserve  him  from  the  dis- 
ease.” 

Antommarchi  suggested  the  substitution  of  a 
blister  for  the  plaster  which  he  had  applied  to 
the  epigastric  region.  “ Since  you  wish  it,”  said 
the  Emj>eror,  “ be  it  so.  Not  that  I expect  the 
least  benefit  from  it.  But  my  end  is  approach- 
ing, and  1 am  desirous  of  showing,  by  my  resig- 
nation, my  gratitude  for  your  care  and  attention. 
Apply,  therefore,  the  blister.” 

The  feverish  state  of  his  stomach  induced  him 
to  drink  much  cold  water.  With  characteristic 
gratitude  he  exclaimed,  “If  fate  had  decreed 
that  I should  recover,  I would  erect  a monument 
upon  the  spot  where  the  water  flow  s,  and  would 
crown  the  fountain,  in  testimony  of  the  relief 
which  it  has  afforded  me.  If  I die,  and  my  body, 
proscribed  as  my  person  has  been,  should  be  de- 
nied a little  earth,  I desire  that  my  remains  may 
be  deposited  Tn  the  cathedral  of  Ajaccio,  in  Cor- 
sica. And  if  it  should  not  be  permitted  me  to 
rest  where  I was  bom,  let  me  be  buried  near  the 
limpid  stream  of  this  pure  water.” 

May  2.  The  Emperor  was  in  a raging  fever 
during  the  night,  and  quite  delirious.  His  wan- 
dering spirit  retraced  the  scenes  of  the  past,  vis- 
ited again  his  beloved  France,  hovered  affection- 
ately over  his  idolized  son,  and  held  familiar 
converse  with  the  companiorfe  of  his  toil  and  his 
glory.  Again  the  lurid  storm  of  war  beat  upon 
his  disturbed  fancy,  as  his  unrelenting  assailants 
combined  anew'  for  his  destruction.  Wildly  he 
exclaimed,  “ Steingei,  Dessaix,  Massena ! Ah ! 
victor}'  is  declaring.  Run,  hasten,  press  the 
i !iarge ! They  are  oars  !”  Suddenly  collecting 
his  strength,  in  his  eagerness  he  sprang  from  the 
led ; but  his  limbs  failed  him,  and  he  fell  pros- 
trate upon  the  floor. 

At  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  fever 
abated,  and  reason  returned  to  her  throne.  Call- 
ing the  Doctor  to  his  bedside,  he  said  to  him 
earnestly,  “ Recollect  what  I have  directed  you 
to  do  after  my  death.  Proceed  very  carefully 
to  the  anatomical  examination  of  my  stomach.* 
I w ish  it,  that  I may  save  my  son  from  this  cruel 
disease.  You  will  see  him,  Doctor,  and  you  will 
j»oint  out  to  him  what  is  best  to  be  done,  and 
w ill  save  him  from  the  cruel  sufferings  I now  ex- 
perience. This  is  the  last  sendee  I ask  of  you.” 

At  noon  the  violence  of  the  disease  returned, 
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and  Napoleon,  looking  steadfastly  and  silently 
upon  the  Doctor  for  a few  moments,  said,  “ Doc- 
tor, I am  very  ill.  I feel  that  I am  going  to  die.” 

He  immediately  sank  away  into  insensibility. 

All  the  inmates  of  Longwood  were  unremitting 
in  their  attentions  to  the  beloved  sufferer.  He 
was  to  them  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
a father  whom  they  almost  adored.  The  zeal 
and  solicitude  they  manifested  deeply  moved 
the  sensibilities  of  the  Emperor.  He  spoke  to 
them  in  grateful  words,  and  remembered  them 
all  in  his  will. 

As  he  recovered  from  thig  insensibility  he 
spoke  faintly  to  his  companions,  enjoining  it 
upon  them  to  be  particularly  careful  in  attend- 
ing to  the  comforts  of  the  humbler  members  of 
his  household  after  he  should  be  gone.  “ And 
my  poor  Chinese,”  said  he,  “ do  not  let  them  be 
forgotten.  Let  them  have  a few  scores  of  Na- 
poleons. I must  take  leave  of  them  also.”  It 
is  refreshing  to  meet  such  recognitions  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

May  3.  At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
Emperor  revived  for  a moment,  and  said  to  those 
who  were  appointed  the  executors  of  his  will, 
and  who  were  at  his  bedside, 

“I  am  about  to  die,  and  you  are  to  return  to 
Europe.  You  have  shared  my  exile.  You  will 
be  faithful  to  my  memory.  I have  sanctioned 
all  good  principles,  and  have  infused  them  into 
iny  laws  and  my  acts.  I have  not  omitted  a 
single  one.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  I was  placed  were  arduous, 
and  I was  obliged  to  act  with  severity,  and  to 
postpone  the  execution  of  my  plans.  Our  re- 
verses occurred.  I could  not  unbend  the  bow  ; 
and  France  has  been  deprived  of  the  liberal  in- 
stitutions which  I intended  to  give  her.  She 
judges  me  with  indulgence.  She  feels  grateful 
for  my  intentions.  She  cherishes  my  name  and 
my  victories.  Imitate  her  example.  Be  faith- 
ful to  the  opinions  we  have  defended,  and  to  the 
glory  we  have  acquired.  Any  other  course  can 
only  lead  to  shame  aud  confusion.” 

He  then  sent  for  the  Abbe  Vignali.  A mov- 
able altar  was  placed  at  the  Emperor’s  bedside. 

All  retired  except  the  Abbd.  Napoleon  then, 
in  silence  and  solitude,  upon  his  dying  bed,  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

After  the  solemn  ordinance  Count  Montholon 
returned  to  the  room.  The  tranquil  tones  of 
the  Emperor’s  voiqp,  and  the  placid  expression 
of  his  countenance,  indicated  the  serenity  of  his 
spirit.  He  conversed  a few  moments  upon  re- 
ligious subjects,  and  peacefully  fell  asleep.  As 
he  awoke  in  the  morning  he  said  to  his  valet, 

“ Open  the  window,  Mart-hand ; open  it  wide, 
that  I may  breathe  the  air,  the  good  air,  which 
the  good  God  has  made.” 

May  5.  The  night  of  the  4th  of  May,  dark, 
cheerless,  and  tempestuous,  enveloped  St.  Hel- 
ena in  even  unwonted  gloom.  The  rain  fell  in 
torrents.  A tornado  of  frightful  violence  swept 
the  bleak  rocks.  Every  tree  which  Napoleon 
had  cherished  was  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  laid 
prostrate  in  the  mud.  The  dying  Emperor, 
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ly  exclaiming,  “I  will  not  leave  the  Emperor, 
I will  tight  arid  perish  with  him !” 

The  dying  hours  lingered  slowly  aw  ay,  during 
which  inarticulate  murmur#  were  occasionally 
heard  from  the  lips  of  the  illustrious  sufferer. 
“ Twice  I thought,”  says  Montholon,  ‘‘  that  1 
distinguished  the  unconnected  wi>rds,  4 Frtmix — 
army — bad  of  the  army — Jvstylmt.9  This  was 
lit  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  During  the  rest 
of  the  day,  until  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  he 
was  lying  upon  his  hack,  with  his  right  hand 
out  of  the  lied,  and  his  eyes  fixed,  seemingly  ab- 
sorbed in  deep  meditation,  and  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  suffering*  A pleasant  and  placid 
expression  was  spread  over  his  features,  as  if 
he  were  sweetly  sleeping. 

A dark  and  tempestuous  night  succeeded  the 
stormy  day.  The  gale,  with  increasing  fury, 
swept  the  ocean  and  the  black  rocks,  and  wailed 
as  mournful  u dirge  as  could  fail  ail  mortal  ears. 
The  very  island  seemed  to  shake  before  the  gi- 
gantic billows,  hurled  against  its  craggy  cliffs  by 
the  spirit  of  the  storm.  In  the  midnight  dark- 
ness of  that  terrific  elemental  war  the  spirit  of 
Napoleon  passed  the  earthly  vail,  and  entered 
the  dread  unknown. 

u J.sjt'  of  Ktha — Xfywifrott,"  were  the  last  words 
of  the  gentle  and  loving  Josephine.  li  Frame  — 
iht  army — .fas*  j thine”  were  the  last  images  whb  h 
lingered  in  the  heart,  and  the  last  words  which 
trembled  upon  the  lips  of  the  dying  Emperor. 


unconscious  of  every  thing  which  was  passing 
around  him,  tossed  restlessly  upon  Ids  pillow. 

And  now  occurred  the  most  affecting  scene 
Which  bad  yet  been  witnessed  in  lids  chamber 
of  suffering.  The  children  of  the  family  were 
introduced,  to  look,  for  the  best  time,  upon  their 
friend,  now  insensible,  and  breathing  heavily  in 
death.  They  had  riot  seen  him  for  more  than 
a month.  Shocked  at  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  that  countenance,  which  had  ever 
been  accustomed  to  contemplate  them  with  so 
much  benignity  and  affection,  they  for  a moment 
gazed  upon  the  pallid  and  emaciate  features  w ith 
hesitation  ami  terror.  Then,  with  flooded  eyes 
and  loud  sobbings,  they  rushed  to  the  bedside, 
seized  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  and  covered 
them  with  kisses  and  with  tears. 

All  present  were  overpowered  with  emotion, 
an>l  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  dying  w&-  drown- 
ed iu  the  irrepressible  lamentations  oFthe  mourn- 
ers. Young  Napoleon  Bertrand  was  so  overcome 
\iy  the  heart-rending  scone  that  he  fainted,  and 
fell  seusdess  upon  the  floor.  In  the  midst  of 
this  death  -drama  one  of  the  servants,  who  had 
been  sick  for  forty-eight  days,  rose  from  his  bed, 
and  emaciate,  pallid,  delirious,  and  w ith  disor- 
dered dress,  entered  the  room.  In  fevered 
dreams  he  imagined  that  the  Euvperor  was  in 
trouble,  and  had  culled  to  him  for  help.  The 
delirious  and  dying  servant  stood  tottering  by 
the  side  of  his  delirious  and  dying  master,  wild*? 


AN 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE: 


Nnppjeen  bad  cAnn&tly  thp 

thltt  liis  Wdy  might  fa  Mivied  m>  the  \mik*  Wa£ fo/it* Inmai 

•tfa'A- -br;  '***  ' "‘  ~’;  *z  ' * "' 

bfr  lovtod  ad  ^wistl, 
were  iWftitid  UH»  yvnfta^V  ,fh$ 
bp&y  might  fa  laket*  ;i«  hk  JiA^S't>  and 

deported  in  <!<e  tomb  tff  hi*  father  at  Ajtte*  h •, 

But  if  the  English  government  dedim>d  aLv« 
that  reijaeift,  he  eutre^tea  his  friends  it)  bury 
fiiiri  in  a wcltnieO  ^v^vdtMt  he  hmi 
iit  St*  Helena,  beneath  a weeping  willow,  which 
overshadowed  the  Uqijfful  *>rifc£  fwto  ivhjch  Na- 
poleon hud  received  so  TUdr*yi^fr^bi  u%  drfcWjghts 
of  cold  water.,  ■'Bfftfe  b&  Rowing  ttjfecifopf 
%&WtiA  tliijF.  tffsnng  afc  if  it  had  been  bis  person  #1 
friend.  ■ • 7 ■; \ 

;;  Appixwfoo  wa$  immediately  mado  to  feir. 

3 fudkm  Lowe  for  permission  to  teiuovo  tho  re- 
xfkhkm  to  Euroj»eb  lie  informed  the  friomU  of 
Napoleon  that  the  order*  of  lu*  grwntment 
;W«re  imperative,  that  the  .body  of  $*{K>?»bh  wa* 
iiO  remain  at  St.  Helcna  ffri,  howeve^  gave 
the  SH4S  it  Wa**i  trite  a mutter  of 

diSoAdee  to  brio  in  of  the,  island 

Napoleon  buried*  Thtiy  erimsated  hW  ah 
sues*  ft#  {text  akAtait  to  i^ifce  the  body, 

homo  to  -1s&  {^iativeA  and  frifincitL  Bat  Sir 
Hudson  tfhbdifcnt  to  the  /equifiititms  of 

hh  government*  was  necessarily  inexorable. 


After  a very  careful  /*>**  m/taw  examination 
| ■ |#7  .,  t 5'teyaiot 

pttendt  py ojd 0 :vde  tdtni^bre  d rei$ed  the  Emperor,  am  he  was 
fiiii  if  '•(.'bat  piiv;'Wp-  nsi?aiiy  dre^ed  Ui  BfepwUh  white.'  waWtedar  and 
breerhes,  bfo&:  cravat,  long  boats,  and  clicked 
hat-  He  was  thus  pinned  npon  ifee  bed,  in  hi*, 
small  hvAtmxhy  which  lvns  shroaded  in  black 
Tim  cloak  which  Napoleon  had  worts  a t Marengo 
spread  over  his  feet  A Silver  crueiftx  wa# 
jifced  upon  hi*  tdjes*.  Behind  his  head  wa« 
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thx  ukavk  or  naiyujeow. 

The  funeral  car  sound,  save  the  death  dirge,  fell  upon  the  listen, 
•lily  caparisoned,  ing  ear,  as  the  burial  train  moved  slowly  amidst 
ic  faded  cloak  he  the  blackened  crags.  The  whole  career  of 
g shroud.  Four  Napoleon  constitutes  the  wildest  romance  which 
to  corners  of  the  imagination  can  conceive.  But  no  events  dar- 
ed by  the  side  of  itig  that  wondrous  history  are  more  touching 
i,  where  the  had  arid  sublime  than  his  death  and  burial  on  this 
5 crags  prevented  lone,  barren  isle. 

The  Emperor's  At  length  the  hearse  stopped.  Huge  block* 
s led  by  a groom,  of  blackened  lava,  precipices,  and  towering  crags 
l,  dressed  in  deep  obstructed  the  further  advance  of  the  wheels* 
id,  weeping,  with  Twelve  grenadiers  with  difficulty  took  upon 
a at  the  grave  of  their  shoulders  the  remains,  in  thp  heavy  triple 
one  the  Admiral  coffin  of  tin,  lead,  and  mahogany,  and  carried 
ok,  accompanied  them  along  a narrow  path,  which  had  been  con- 
i long  procession  strutted  on  the  side  of  the  nigged  mountain,  to 
uen,  women,  and  the  place  of  burial.  The  booming  of  minute 
le  funeral  train,  guns,  from  the  Admiral’s  ship  in  the  harbor, 
five  hundred  in  reverberated  from  pinnacle  to  pinnacle  of  rids 
tioned  upon  the  gloomy  rock,  adding  inconceivable  sublimity  to 
lined  the  whole  the  scene.  Every  heart  was  vanquished  by 
from  Long-wood  uncontrollable  emotion.  The  coffin  was  placed 
of  music,  at  ap»  on  the  verge  of  the'  grave.  The  Abbe  Vignaii 
nr  requiems  over  recited  the  burial  sendee.  As  the  body  was 
nmlight.  As  the  then  lowered  to  its  resting  place,  three  successive 
diers,  two  by  tw  o,  volleys  from  a batten'  of  fifteen  cannon  dis- 
ced anus  solemn-  j charged  over  the  grave,  resounded  in  thunder 
the  grave.  The  j peals  along  the  crags  of  8t,  Helena,  This  was 
cd.  Not  a leaf  j responded  to  by  a simultaneous  discharge  from 
rees.  And  not  a j the  ships  in  the  harbor  and  every  fort  upon  the 
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island.  The  grave  was  then  filled  in,  carefully  | 
closed  with  masonry,  and  a guard  of  honor 
placed  over  it 

The  officers  of  the  Emperor,  upon  the  day  of 
his  death,  had  ordered  a stone  to  be  prepared, 
to  rest  upon  his  grave,  with  this  simple  inscrip- 
tion: 

NAPOLEON. 

BORN  AT  AJACCIO 
The  15tA  of  August , 1769. 

DIED  AT  ST.  HELENA 
The  6th  qf  May,  1821. 

The  graver  had  already  cut  the  inscription, 
when  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  informed  them  that  the 
orders  of  the  British  government  were  impera- 
tive ; that  no  inscription  could  be  allowed  upon 
the  tomb,  but  simply  the  words  General  Bona- 
parte. It  was  a cruel  insult,  thus  to  pursue  their 
victim  even  into  the  grave.  Remonstrances 
were  unavailing.  The  French  gentlemen  at 
last  obtained  the  poor  boon  of  having  a stone 
cover  the  grave  without  any  inscription  what- 
ever. The  willows  which  overhung  the  tomb 
were  immediately  stripped  of  their  foliage,  as 
every  individual  wished  to  carry  away  some 
souvenir  of  the  most  extraordinary  man  this 
world  has  ever  known. 

On  the  27th  of  May  the  household  of  Napo- 
leon sadly  embarked  for  Europe.  The  day  be- 
fore their  departure  they  went  in  a body  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Emperor,  and  covered  it  with 
flowers  and  bathed  it  with  their  tears.  They 
then  embarked  on  board  an  English  ship,  and 
waved  a last  adieu  to  that  dreary  rock,  where 
they  had  endured  five'and  a half  years  of  exile 
and  of  woe ; but  where  they  had  also  won  the 
homage  of  the  world  by  their  devotion  to  great- 
ness and  goodness  in  adversity. 

One  of  their  number,  Sergeant  Hubert,  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  deathless  devotion,  refused 
to  abandon  even  the  grave  of  his  Emperor. 
For  nineteen  years  he  continued  at  St.  Helena, 
daily  guarding  the  solitary  toipb.  And  when, 
at  the  united  voice  of  France,  that  tomb  gave 
up  its  sacred  relics,  and  they  were  removed  to 
repose  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  beneath 
the  dome  of  the  Invalides,  among  the  people  he 
had  loved  so  well,  this  faithful  servant  followed 
them  to  their  final  resting-place.  Napoleon 
now  sleeps  in  the  bosom  of  France,  enthroned, 
as  monarch  was  never  enthroned  before,  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  France  has  reared 
for  him  a mausoleum  which  is  a nation's  pride. 
Through  all  coming  ages,  travelers  from  all 
lands  will,  with  religious  awe,  visit  the  tomb 
of  Napoleon.  The  voice  of  obloquy  is  fast 
dying  away,  and  will  soon  be  hushed  forever. 


THE  DEAD  SEA,  SODOM,  AND  GO 
MORRAH. 

THE  interest  we  take  in  the  Holy  Land  never 
dies.  Over  and  over  again  we  read  with 
pleasure  descriptions  of  Mount  Olivet,  Jerusa- 
lem, and  Genesareth,  the  hallowed  birth-place 
at  Bethlehem,  and  the  time-honored  remains 
of  the  people  of  Judah.  Fashion  and 
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dent  stimulate  or  discourage  our  researches 
into  the  antiquities  of  other  classic  sites;  but 
travels  in  Judea  are  always  welcome.  Twas 
the  same  iifteen  centuries  ago.  No  common 
feeling  urged  the  journey  commemorated  in  the 
old  “ Pilgrims'  progress  from  Bordeaux  to  Jeru- 
salem," in  the  fourth  century ; no  ordinary  mo- 
tive provoked  the  crusades.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered proper,  in  modern  times,  to  sneer  at 
those  great  enterprises,  to  talk  of  them  as  the 
fruit  of  barbarous  superstition,  and  to  weigh 
their  merits  in  the  same  scale  as  we  would  the 
Japan  expedition  or  the  war  with  Mexico. 
There  may  possibly  be  some  error  in  this  off- 
hand way  of  dealing  with  the  past.  We,  who 
think  lightly  of  the  Bouillons  and  Coeur  de  Lion, 
may  profitably  compare  their  spirit  and  their 
aims  with  our  own,  and  set  down,  if  we  can, 
wherein  the  difference  between  us  lies.  It  was 
no  doubt  a very  uncivilized  mode  of  proving 
their  affection  for  the  birth-place  of  Christianity 
to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  Saracen  homes ; 
but  we  must  remember  that  they  had  no  travel- 
ers to  traverse  Palestine  from  Samaria  to  Moab, 
no  books  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  Holy 
Land,  no  records  of  what  man  was  doing  with 
the  spot  God  had  chosen  for  his  own  people  and 
for  the  Redeemer's  birth-place.  If  we  can  fancy 
such  achange  in  the  world’s  face  as  would  exclude 
us  from  the  shores  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  close 
the  entrance  of  the  sacred  cities  to  the  people  of 
Christendom,  such  events  as  the  preaching  of'a 
new  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  the  equipment  of  f.  esh 
armies  of  crusaders,  would  by  no  means  seem 
impossible.  As  matters  now  stand,  we  need  no 
such  ebullitions  of  Christian  zeal.  We  know 
far  more  about  the  land  of  the  Jews  than  the 
degraded  Arabs  who  hold  it : year  after  year, 
our  learned  men  and  our  zealous  missionaries 
wander  over  its  deserted  plains,  and  bring  home 
rich  harvests  of  historic  and  legendary  lore.  Of 
late  years,  the  passion  for  Eastern  travel  has  in- 
creased more  than  ever.  All  the  great  authQrs 
have  pined  for  a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem ; our 
libraries  swell  with  hot-pressed  volumes  on  new 
discoveries  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  Samaria,  and 
Judea.  It  is  possible,  as  Lamennais  and  many 
famous  preachers  in  our  own  country  assure  us, 
that  we  are  growing  indifferent  to  the  essentials 
of  religion ; but  most  assuredly,  our  attachment 
for  the  historic  associations  of  Christianity  was 
never  more  lively  or  universal. 

A former  number  of  this  Magazine  contained 
a sketch  of  the  Dead  Sea  from  the  pen  of  one 
of  our  most  esteemed  contributors.  At  that 
time,  our  information  on  the  subject  was  derived 
from  the  travels  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  and*  the 
works  of  Burckhardt,  Robinson,  and  Lynch. 

The  former,  enterprising  and  zealous  explorers, 
had  penetrated  as  far  as  Kerak,  in  the  land 
of  Moab.  Burckhardt,  a missionary  sent  out 
from  London,  traversed  the  whole  of  the  valley 
through  which  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea 
flow.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson,  whom  we  are 
proud  to  call  our  countryman,  extended  his 
explorations  still  further;  and  though  his  con- 
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clu&iotui'  do  ;wot  stfVMY*  eojnvide  u jr.li  tin?  - *1  ;.  vV-ysv  ^ >bfMv  !&£): 

, later  ' trarele^-^  for ' 1 n.  the  vjftWr 

,-,f  Ztmr,  ninerr^^ pli^ed  An ftie-asstjOT;^ 

**ot;  dtefrnratfahs  Ki^  t$r*y*  ! sv+wmi  ■ 5*4 i <»•  h* 

..  . -^*.1  J fni^AlKWlt  Y.Vtii’K*.  • JC^sSifC.  lii-A  -'uf’V  be*.  i'WYid*  O f 'JV  . WtT<-  A'*tkF\;-  ru*V?  els-u 


.fidelity;  bd£&d4^  niueh  tor  thtr  knowledge- .*, £' $&'  3ftk  hr  > Ohnedto.  vyi>^>!  M«mk.h.  -Uu^Ai  A 
inters  tXbg- .tevidfattsk  .\;  *bc.  .. 

vWe  ’bar^  »ii,HJe.ttt  and  -.  M>ifo’fo}~; 


t*fast  Grtenfcaltste  and  A'^h^p^issi#  -t  wv.  v>  >.»<:^vt>:  *?&  * vr ‘U*  to 

An  aotiqaan'  naci  ^ of  :^p^;.*;i^^' , ;llt£- yHKl&tH*  ‘ wo?-.  tor  ?*4>  >•  tfov  dbbhy? 

avera^  attmjwenf»/bbs  fimm  • ; ; -t  . • - 

'ablet!  him  to  raituy  hi*  uwtes.  rhh<m  ■■■•..  - l#>  i1b&  ' 5fl  ’• 

nuption  from  huftne^mmv  ' ^ $$**•**>'&*  fbdjH b too?  f.  *todv)m»  'tfctfi 

1851),  of  idil*Hf«v  tti whom he  Av^'teftdu(^v::^^  *wpto*r£-  i‘Ari*r*^  kyiV'i?\&)'  *n&  - di* 

/.  tucked*  *,$#.  ^aotykd  i4v¥x#m'ij(gn u^y4’d^'J  ■.•  <«mh  v*k 

' s.emieJ?'  by  .whielrbe‘ was  5iiwmmed  for  1 

less  fraught;  with  j o <?  I an  clioly  ^^o4T^ri^\j^vi.  -u-  d *.W;  A*  * ^ m fc*f*.  of  * /*£  |on:n\n- 1 * * d as 

with  tins  view,  be  undertook  a jauniey  ; . , • , 

Holy  £fend,  He;  wh*  eminently  fitted  fo-H?  .v  to  »t  k*Wi.  tfifcj  ♦ Vim*  ih*r.' 

gkfefnl  traveler..  fits  iti\ii& Mr*i  w$l  K*  :<4 

ihformfitioiu  «nd  his  heart  >\a«i  deeply  a . 


with  the  cortfiniil  of.tho'  \ ^hv  lh;H  >«•;<«&  etor vhhi^bl v»t  dwyh^ 

fag.  :fo  tliese  uylvarttftges*  ho  abided  >hfe  ^ iX'YtvdttiH*ji  e,v,  v yht-fr 

''CaivHy  ]e>s  valuable  fot  sueh  a task  .•  ■ • •'■  ■ 

(joivers ’of  en«Iurtmcer  :ttiiif|w^tifn«b»e  e • *-  • • it  '-'•  •••*.  \ ••  .•  , 

awd  priictjrfll  vomimm  sense.  On  hi>  t-  ■ . ,:  . *;tv  vs^;;;!  • ...  ..  ^Ailn-  •?.*;«>»•>  ..- 

plir  afan,  the  .Freud*  government  t o « ‘ 

u '.on  him  the  title -M  Oun-gti  v}A<  >.>••  • . *; 

tijiijvo i And  he  had  as ’fit tie -(KffituUy  in  /.  ?•-.■  •'•  _ - -• 

ii  few  trusiy'  fnendsi  imbued  wjilt  Uv  1’ 1 

idea*  and  full  of  the  same  hopes  m him, rr-  v < 

accomYwnr  him  on  his  pilgrimn^.  A i«  ; i ,1  , _ ;>  3 fy;  / , 


md  pio\i*5  Abbd  a few  ace>.»mt'l«d*e\i  ; i 

whose  pat-won  for  natural  history  was  ( • - j j& 

be  gratihed  on  such  a journey  th^ .with' ;:^f  A*;.y ' i JF-- 
Rotfi^hiidt  Avho  was  eulisted  at  j^ru?sflem;yv>f,J’  I ! ( 
iorituied  the  expedition  whirfi  traveled  : : 

Pdtoinci  under  tfio;  M.  dby^y. 

AIL  espeoially  the  louden  set  out.  fall  • < • j | 

and  sprnt.  .■■,•■  .•:-'.Lv-  •'”  .':,  ' ;Vw  ’ ■'>  I 


mvmm 
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tiegimiiitg  ot  his  jourtiey.  At  i>t?yrout  hv  ^;->< : g3 
shown  the  |dentii>d  ?pot  where  Nt.  tie<  ,=  . <-d .'•.  j | 
British  luemory.  kllletl  the  Urttaon.  Ti«e  -v^th  ’! 
tvas  prone  to  rlt^iilihtiS^  Q rhnuirkabid  Vif  i»e  > v» j , 

his  day s..  Aftvf  dcdory  he  vailed  for  d y.h j>  • * ’-  ( 

r>f>ctftp/uh4  washed  hiy  hftftds^nhkh  W^r  r0y  :.  |j  | 
ered  with  the  .bjoml  of  las  vittupiishe  1 '■.>•  ■ - ; 

wtieTiee,  suith  tnidition.  iirase  t { ! 

At,  djtf  ^autcy  saw  bn  a n»t-k  ut  tliu  ph- A ;4. 
fittie  funhet  ow,  be  mmd  at  the  ^Kftvhvni *ih-  ; ] 1 
gama  audiOiity  a^?ares  the  trmtder  Iha  | 

sviiw  hiridod  out  of  the  heilv  of  die  lish. 

\h  nothing  to  mark  the  $*&■** 'L-  I 

remains  of  d large  tr^rn,  in  th?  shape  vf  >|\hd!  j | 
wnd  broken  pUlur*%  swerul  F ellalt  eotUhnv  •» o /- . | 

tjreeSjG  Mohftintnetlan  a«o/v,  aml  a Lhan  ^ ; | 

^ -'St.re  all  th*t  Do  tablet  jtfqtORv- ; .*. v , 

At  Beyfout  the  e*.pfc/iidou  is  fiaaBtf  i$jj$}r'/  < \. 
IJorve^  ure  hired  at  sL\ty  rents  t^rn>v^(  ^ 
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Are  missing.  Th*  h»5*  prrtftocs  otter  Wa- 
nted 4 anti  deep  concert!  ; but  41  de  Batdey;  wfe 
seams  to  have  andereteoA  the.  -Arid*  charier 
presents  a piste?  to  hi*  head,  *mi  the  X*>st  Animto 
suddenly  xwappew,  ail  ready  htira&toed,  .A.' few 
Similar  adv-ejisures  mark  the  jottnK<y  to  Bjenfay 
Where  3L  de£autey,  with  a gallantry  wrtdch  doc# 
credit  to  to  age,  is  tfwstU  smitmr  with  the  beUMiy 
of  the  7mm#n.  ThcLr  amis  and  legs,  adorned 
with  ma&dve  silver  bracelets,  he  remmizwands  oa 
a mefttf  study  t»>  ani?ts. 

Tte  road  ju?  Jerusalem.  if  pkrarcsqtia,  does 
not  appw  te  )>e  quite  a*  safe  a*  tamlears  might 
wkh*  Benighted  near  ISaploop©,  Mcdiasmaed, 
the  guide,  tells  to  companion*,  irt  r jo%  teta\ 
to  put  a ballet  in  their  goas  mid  tomy  cm.  The 
iojtmctiem  U scarcely  obeyed  before  xlds  tone 
famxiuoAry  whixpets  hurriedly  to  ihfcFffcftcdu?^ 
w&vzz  him*  *Thfcre  they  nxt>--«ee  the  thieve 
—lei  us  fall  upon  them  l*'  No  reply  being  made, 
purges'  .with-  a ftuteis r’H  Hestehi  iM 
(CcfOte  bn.)  lie  « ahslfeager}-  the  rebberfe, 
to  makes-  no  other  answer  than  bring  into  their 
midst.  A dark  fohnf  rifles*  quivers  *q  instnai. 
then  fidk  heavUy  to  t&o  earth.  Other*  fnaferge 
from  hbMUd  boshes  tod  rockx,  and  scamper  into 
tire  forest,  Mohammed  utters  thft  aaml  anath- 
ema* May  Allah  cureo  tho^J  thee  and  tlxy 
fwtor,  and  chy  father's  fnttoi*  and  re  rums 
^MUjKvsedly  to  hw;  party,  after  hating  &rm*i  to 
hwfc  to  vouch  the  cacpeb  •with  to  hbq&  The 
deed  gwve  Hue  to  no  reiuorse  i»  thAMoKmlman’s 
Jrewrt  ? he  lit  his  chibouk,  ancl  proceeded  rm  hie 
jsiurne?  ns  tranquilly  as  though  to  victim  had 
he«n  an  insect,  An  Abbe,  who  >vo*  attached  to 


icdde,hat  D*  Stanley*  lri«**el£  with  lus  naval  conv 
moo  sense,  viewed  it.  At. 

fen^e,  «rtrl  took  do  mors  ttotgtetfa  ike  flatter 
t ton  tite  authorities  of  the  fWgito 

lit  to  ./etoftletn  is  rea*^h£d.  Lika  all  mol- 
era  tiric^era,  Jt  da  Snuhy  li  jqtoh  dth^thjthftd 
with  its  ontWAni  apyhim*fuut\  and  coxnptkto  hit- 
teriy  of  i is  fildcT  stmsts  nasnfh  pavement,  and 
gloomy  aspect  Fortunately  he  is  lodged  in  a 
decent  hotel,  kept  br  an  Kiigli*tomy  with  the 
an-Etiglisli  riiune  ofMewhuIam ; and  the  luxury 
of  a otoa  bed,  aftey  the  dirt  ami  vermin  of  die 
rtiaxiglde  station^  consoles  h to  for  other  dtsap- 
pdiatnaents.  Mn  fet  tlumght  ia  the  prosern* 
tvo-i  of  the  uictin  obfect  of  to  jv/u  rner;  nmil  he 
has  \&ncuvm?.d  mnnediiug  now,  or  throwii  fresh 
Hgh^  on  monuaient  of  mjfiquity.  he  $eiir«^ 
iy  mahn^s  to  imlidge  a nctunU  cartoiry  amidu 
the  reiic*  pf  the  capitol.  E eea  Chiist- 

am*  day  m Bethlehem,  with  it«  tiap^iitg  <cec~ 
omofliw,  »iwi  <itrikmg  n^etiihlftgo  of  pilgrims 
from  ail.  qaartew?  of  dm  globe,  in  m onjoytrieot 
width  he  p^her  hiioaelf  for  pswiUikisrg, 

By  tile  5ih  ■ Atoto9; WltoB^paisy^  rein* 
hy  yoUtig  Dfe  ikthschihi  az^  m nMc  hit 
ib&<  Dead  Ben.  Uniter  the  direction  of  tlvr  sheik 
whe  wad  to*  as  epTnmattoint  of  the  hmiy- 
pnanU  a store  of  piwrnm  had  twee  laid  in  for 
iUt  Araiis  mhi Bedimi^  to  therwaT.  The  list 
is  curious  : 


CS^gf; 


’ Six  hlflck  eloakity.  mx  white  Uoftka)-.  &wto* 
paiira  of.  red  huot^  y twenty  torluiasy  ^>n 
ores  6f  te(/ay^>  •',  ^lehundred  fnp^bowii ; hVe 
memmyei  of  poWfe  s pounto  qf  ytot  : tive 

bandied  ihe^iies.  v J y:',,?.,  / *V 
With  thesse  ptiw^olTerf  ngs,  a tor  stock 

toad  high  he arb<f  the  traV~ 
akra  ernes  te  Bethlehem,  And  proceed  the nnc 
a early  due  east  hi  the  Bead  fctea.  Ou  jtWr  way 
they  spend  ft  nl^it  trndet  tlw  iibsynfable  r^of  of 
the  monks  of  Mar-Baba,  the  successots  of  rip; 
Essenians,  that  singnhu-  wibe  of  wfJ.^ 

united  tlia  predeftinariao  notion^  of  Calvin  w*W» 
the  communist  practices  of  oar  contempt>rure:! 
Ctoto  On  the  second  day  after  ihe  departure  ;•*■ 
freftn  ^rn#dJem  the  iraytders.  tirst  see  the  Bead 
| Soml  it  is,,  we  told,  au  imposing  sight  with 
* the  BjeW  SAfca  frowning  maj^ily  on  the  #outh, 
iGaother  ridge  of  dark  aiouhtains  peeping  to  iLe 
ho«i«OTt  m ikorfh,  and  the  torrent  Kedron 
— t*<m- ^ called  Ctod^ii-itar— edg  ing  its  Way 
*ha  raouittuin  tided  at  their  feet. 
oneiy  enough,  they  harry  tlieir  lumletiod  mules 
dkwTM  the  iyd dte  hour  devoted  to 
the  aoUeciim  *uC  aad/emoiaMogiditl' . 

*tv:uu*tv>  * •ivwj  m&6.  7>u  ^?rditigJy  tiH  they 
' >u^d  ^jr  r&**eh^.  . '$u  there,  pious 

\ mtiA*  tirj.  tiy* tfie  coaiwy. . 

f;  OK(f :A'  lake,  with  l due 

>*  .v>  .iv  ^ md  gently, laving 

a bright  sandy  beach — sucli  ig  Sauky *it  de- 

scription, which  confirm^  db  mfc,  the  tmnrtovv 
of  Lieutenant  Lynch.  The  water  is*  so  dfjar 
that  the  bottom  can  be  wen  nt  ft  gd&sit  di&tiaiCt* 
twa\  the  tbetre  ; and  tliough  patches  of  tW.zling 
white  re ycuiJ  the  superal>tuida»n&of  salt,  there  U 
nothing  iu  it*  mho*  to  dbtrngtoh,  it  IKto  other 
rtojud  lakesL,  Nir  p&ffiit'ptx*  in  ri\&t%  for  ducks 
wk\  toiljr  trying  *#  fhey  >iq 

on  i>ak4  Goo^gey 

iva  iliO  ^yrtj  itod  ik^^  of  crovv.51 
jjeak  to  peak  ii^aong  the 
tiordar  it*  m^fthem  ^dde. 
entiilc  Frenchman  in  triumph,  ere  sharks  vf 
death,  the  fatal  efllum,  the  grare-Hke  oiilltie^; 
which  travelers  hare  seen,  on  the  Doa4  Bee 
shorn?  Tut  Its  name  to  not  been  bestowed  iti 
error.  No  liring  tlirug  Umt  we  kn  w of  uihaluh 
its  water#/  Now  and  then  the  impfteou*  tor- 
rent of  the  fcdnm,  gt  tiie  ^ordsin,  carries 
into  tl'w  lake.  They  strnggk  a whik  in  the 
wholesome  fluid,  tout  aoon  die,  and  ore  east  up 
on  the  shores,  Bhallifeh  fair  as  badly,  aud  tb’<?  /• 
action  qf  ibe  chemical  matter  m the  vmt cr  is 
frt?werfol  as  to  turn  the  shells  white  $n  q 
brief  period.  It  is  hiurfliy  uoce^ury  u>  oKsezye/ 
howevei\  that  the  fable  ubrmi  {lie  denaitr  of  the 
water  being  such  that  no  Uujuau  l>eL\g  or  quiui 
rap»ed  txa  wai'ie  through  U—  u ^>rrwbudt,  loowr 
knowledge^  to  teen  oTOru;  ev^n  ;ixt  Sunday- 
sdioOls^hhi&ipq^  thi  theoc-, 

uaaiozt  tyityt  ia  the  shore,  ut  tty 

north etnm.m tv(Wto.of.lbe  kkCi  ifeie'whok 
[:rw*5  c-ec  hortfto’k^  die  if  land  i&»dji>n^hcMdhH 
Wide  t;he  'w^tfer  jnmrl.y-.-n*  high..uf*itof  gltvlu.' 
Iks  taste  if  biller  and  gfllL  At  ihe  r?iyirtUero  6x> 

lplf/1 

••  1 '•'*  :/fi ;'  •:•’ ' V/.d^wTOl^m3!^  r-  a 

. ’ '-/C  .* -'r  v.*  ••’ vV.-'^.iJVWir: b ;'^' I 
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tremity,  where  it  is  more  offensive  than  at  the 
north,  “ it  resembles  common  sea  water  at  first, 
but  directly  afterward  it  becomes  so  nauseous  to 
the  palate,  lips,  and  tongue,  that  one  is  forced  to 
eject  it.  It  would  appear  to  be  a mixture  of  oil, 
salt,  and  coloquintida,  and  acts,  moreover,  as  a 
corrosive  upon  the  mucous  system,  which  vainly, 
for  some  minutes  afterward,  endeavors  to  rid 
itself  of  the  abominable  liquid.”  A voracious 
Nubian,  who  is  persuaded  by  the  Frenchmen  to 
swallow  a glassful,  which  he  is  told  is  arrack, 
throws  himself  upon  the  ground  in  frightful  con- 
tortions, and  can  scarcely  persuade  himself  that 
he  has  not  been  poisoned. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Kedron  the  travelers’ 
route  lay  almost  due  south,  along  the  borders 
of  the  Asphaltic  Lake.  The  journey  was  not 
unattended  with  peril.  Dangerous  defiles,  ab- 
rupt chasms,  and  narrow  paths  constantly  arrest 
the  cavalcade.  One  chasm,  with  sides  almost 
perpendicular,  seems  at  first  perfectly  impassa- 
ble to  the  Europeans.  The  descent  is  rapid 
enough ; but  the  ascent  on  the  other  side  is  no 
laughing  matter.  The  pedestrians  lead  the 
way,  clambering  over  narrow  ledges  overhang- 
ing the  abyss.  Then  come  the  horses  and 
mules,  stumbling  and  slipping  on  the  smooth 
bare  rock.  At  one  place  the  ledge,  or  foot- 
path, is  not  more  than  eighteen  inches  wide, 
and  winds  abruptly  round  a perpendicular  cliff. 
“The  moukris  call  on  the  Prophet,  begin  to 
weep,  shout,  and  seem  as  though  they  were 
going  to  tear  out  their  hair  by  the  roots,  forget- 
ting that  nature  has  done  the  work  already. 
One  of  them,  carried  away  by  his  anger,  abuses 
Hamdan,  the  sheik,  who,  with  the  utmost  com- 
posure, prepares  to  blow  his  brains  out,  but  re- 
lents at  the  last  moment  and  does  nothing.” 
The  travelers  soon  enter  the  territory  of  the 
Sheik  Abou-Daouk,  and  find  themselves  com- 
pelled to  choose  between  being  robbed  and 
murdered  by  his  subjects,  and  hiring  their  chief- 
tain to  escort  them  through  his  dominions. 
They  wisely  prefer  the  latter;  and  a conference 
is  held.  The  sheik,  with  his  principal  men- 
at-arms,  encamps  beside  the  Franks,  and  begins 
to  parley.  He  is  a strapping  fellow,  nearly  six 
feet  in  height,  with  a muscular  frame,  aquiline 
nose,  and  jolly  brown  face.  His  teeth,  says 
De  Saulcy,  resemble  the  keys  of  a piano,  when 
he  opens  his  huge  mouth  to  laugh  or  eat.  His 
eyes  are  bloodshot  from  ophthalmia,  which  the 
Frenchman  has  the  pleasure  of  curing.  The 
costume  of  the  lord  of  the  desert  does  not  be- 
token a flourishing  exchequer.  A threadbare 
robe,  and  still  more  tattered  cloak;  a turban, 
whose  color  has  long  since  disappeared  under 
sun  and  rain ; and  a pair  of  boots,  once  red, 
now  shattered  and  torn  into  shreds:  such  is 
the  accoutrement  of  the  potentate  who  rules 
the  western  and  southern  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Still,  Abou-Daouk  is  the  most  respect- 
able of  his  party.  One  of  his  companions  has 
the  lean  body  of  a hound,  the  sharp,  piercing 
black  eyes  of  a terrier,  and  thin  nose  and  lips 
like  a modern  usurer.  Another  is  a savage- 


looking customer,  whose  countenance  satisfies 
De  Saulcy  that  he  would  murder  father  and 
mother  for  a dollar.  All  have  horses,  and  arms 
in  abundance.  An  hour  is  spent  with  these 
worthy  bandits  over  coffee  and  chibouks;  but 
every  time  De  Sauley  begins  to  hint  at  business, 
a volley  of  “ Entoum  thayebin  /”  (Are  you  well?) 
and  similar  exclamations  from  the  Djahalins  in- 
terrupts and  silences  him.  It  is  plain  the  chiefs 
will  not  treat  with  De  Saulcy,  and  Hamdan,  the 
sheik  who  had  accompanied  the  party  from  Jer- 
usalem, is  compelled  to  undertake  the  negotia- 
tion in  person.  After  a couple  of  hours’  dis- 
cussion, it  is  agreed  that  Abou-Daouk  shall  es- 
cort the  party  safely  through  his  realms,  being 
paid  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  a day  for  his  horse- 
men, and  seventy-five  cents  for  his  foot  soldiers. 

Fifty  dollars  extra  were  to  be  the  perquisite  of 
the  sheik  himself,  if  the  expedition  returned 
safe. 

The  party  now  mustered  about  forty  well- 
armed  men.  Fortunately  for  the  Frenchmen, 
Abou-Daouk,  like  the  jovial  highwaymen  of 
former  days  in  England,  Vas  true  to  his  word : 
when  danger  presented  itself,  the  sheik  was  the 
first  to  affront  it.  A very  few  days  after  he  had 
joined  the  expedition,  the  alarm  of  “ Thieves ! 
Ahouethats !”  was  given.  Some  thirty  ill-look- 
ing fellows,  armed  with  matchlocks,  swords,  and 
clubs  were  seen  on  an  eminence  near  the  road, 
evidently  bent  on  mischief.  They  had,  in  fact, 
as  the  travelers  subsequently  ascertained,  re- 
solved to  rob  and  murder  every  man  of  them. 
Abou-Daouk  instantly  rode  forward,  and  a par- 
ley took  place.  Appeals  to  honor  or  humanity 
were  useless : the  sheik  simply  told  the  brigands 
that  in  thirty  seconds  they  would  be  killed  to 
the  last  man.  This  argument,  corroborated  by 
the  appearance  of  the  party  in  order  of  battle, 
with  arms  cocked  and  pistols  in  hand,  convinced 
the  marauders ; they  rose,  and,  instead  of  blows, 
offered  the  kiss  of  peace  to  the  travelers.  The 
Ahouethats  were  not  to  be  balked,  however.  A 
day  or  two  after,  the  travelers  encamped  in  the 
heart  of  their  dominions.  Scllam,  the  sheik, 
was  profuse  in  his  hospitalities.  Not  content 
with  pledging  his  own  life  for  that  of  his  guests 
— for  which  he  had  bargained  to  receive  a back- 
shish— he  brought  forth  two  sheep,  which  he 
slaughtered  under  De  Saulcy’s  eyes,  and  bade 
his  son  distribute  camel’s  milk  in  a filthy  wooden 
porringer.  All  this  seemed  friendly  enough; 
and  the  travelers  began  to  ascribe  to  jeal- 
ousy the  repeated  warnings  of  Hamdan  and 
Abou-Daouk.  But  when  the  hour  of  departure 
comes  things  wear  a different  aspect.  The 
Ahouethats  are  clamorous  for  money.  Every 
man  screams  and  howls.  The  ground  reserved 
for  the  travelers  is  invaded,  and  fierce  Ahoue- 
thats brandish  their  weapons  around  the  tents. 

Sellam,  the  sheik,  is  as  cringing  and  obsequious 
as  ever;  pleads  die  poverty  of  his  people,  and 
ends  with  the  invariable  “Backshish!”  De 
Saulcy  undertakes  to  negotiate : 

“ Thou  hast  a child : thou  must  have  a wife  ?” 

“I  have  three.” 
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An  exclamation  of  surprise  from  the  French- 
man. 

44 1 shall  soon  have  four.” 

Lest  these  wives  should  be  multiplied  before 
the  bargain  is  closed,  De  Saulcy  hastens  to  pre- 
sent the  sheik  with  various  silver  trinkets,  rings, 
seals,  a bracelet,  a watch,  etc. ; and  he  retires 
content.  Directly  afterward  he  reappears  and 
demands  “ the  brother”  of  the  bracelet,  which 
the  traveler  reluctantly  disgorges.  He  departs 
again,  but  is  scarcely  out  of  sight  before  he  re- 
turns afresh  with  a sharp  query : 

44  What  art  thou  going  to  give  me  for  my  two 
sheep  and  my  earners  milk  ?” 

Five  hundred  piastres — twenty-five  dollars — 
is  the  price  demanded;  Hamdan  and  Abou- 
Daouk  advise  payment;  the  Frenchmen  sub- 
mit, glad  enough  to  be  rid  of  their  terrible  hosts 
on  any  terms. 

But  if  the  sheiks  suffer  their  prot£g&  to  be 
robbed  by  the  Ahouethats,  they  sternly  resent 
any  dishonest  manoeuvres  among  their  own  men. 
One  of  Abou-Daouk’s  Bedouins,  being  discov- 
ered in  the  act  of  stealing  from  a moukri,  the 
whole  band  set  upon  him,  pelt  him  with  stones, 
and  drive  him,  half  dead,  to  perish  of  hunger 
in  the  morass.  Nor  are  they  wanting  in  cour- 
age when,  in  their  judgment,  resistance  would 
be  the  best  policy.  While  among  the  Rhaou- 
arnas,  the  caravan  is  resting  for  the  night,  when 
a startling  noise  bursts  forth.  An  Arab  shouts, 
44 To  your  guns!”  In  a twinkling  the  little 
army  is  arrayed  in  front  of  the  tents.  It  is  a 
stirring  scene.  The  dust  is  flying  in  every  di- 
rection— men  shout,  dogs  howl,  women  scream, 
travelers  and  moukris  seize  the  nearest  weapon, 
and  prepare  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they 
can.  The  guards,  under  their  respective  sheiks, 
are  mounted,  and  can  be  seen  in  the  distance 
charging  furiously.  Some  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  party  evince  a strong  desire  to  join 
them ; but  De  Saulcy  prudently  forbids  any  one 
abandoning  the  main  army.  While  they  are 
standing  round  the  tent,  awaiting  their  turn  for 
action,  the  noise  ceases,  the  dust  clears  away, 
and  in  a few  moments  the  Arabs  return,  their 
weapons  dyed  deep  red.  The  story  was  briefly 
told.  The  Rhaouamas  had  attacked  the  camp, 
and  had  been  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 

Meanwhile,  M.  de  Saulcy  was  reveling  in 
antiquarian  researches  and  discoveries.  On 
the  Dead  Sea  shore,  about  midway  between  its 
northern  and  southern  extremity,  he  concurs 
with  his  predecessors  in  identifying  the  ruins 
of  Ayn-Djedy,  as  the  Hazezon-tamar  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  yet  more  famous  Engedi 
of  Samuel  and  the  later  writers  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. This  was  the  place  where  David  hid 
himself  in  a cave  from  the  pursuit  of  Saul,  and 
arose  by  night,  and  44  cut  off  the  skirt  of  Saul’s 
robe  privily.”  Ezekiel  prophecies  that  “the 
fishers  shall  stand  upon  it  [the  bank]  from 
Engedi  to  En-eglaim;  they  shall  be  a place 
to  spread  forth  nets:  their  fish  shall  be  ac- 
cording to  their  kinds,  as  the  fish  of  the  great 
sea,  exceeding  many.”  The  day  for  the  fill- 
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fillment  of  this  prophecy  has  not  yet  come : as 
was  stated  above,  no  fish  inhabit  the  Dead  Sea. 
Ayn-Djedi  itself  is  an  immense  desert  strewed 
with  Arab  ruins,  but  totally  destitute  of  the  vines 
and  palm  trees  which  once  adorned  its  face. 

A more  desolate  country  than  that  through 
which  the  travelers  were  passing  can  not  be 
conceived.  Even  where  the  vegetation  is  luxu- 
riant, it  affords  little  nourishment  for  man  or 
beast  De  Saulcy  examined  the  famous  apples 
of  Sodom — 

“ Those  Dead  Sea  fruits  which  tempt  the  eye. 

Bat  tarn  to  ashes  on  the  lips** — 

and  found,  as  others  had  already  done,  that 
they  were  the  fruit  of  a thorny  nightshade, 
which  when  ripe,  emitted,  under  pressure,  thou- 
sands of  small  black  grains  not  unlike  ashes. 
Even  the  salt  which  borders  the  lake  is  fre- 
quently useless.  The  patriarch  Abraham — thus 
runs  the  story— once  came  as  usual  to  the  Bir- 
ket-el-Khalil  to  purchase  his  store  of  salt.  The 
dealers  said  they  had  none  to  sell,  though  the 
heaps  lying  around  them  belied  the  assertion. 

In  his  wrath  the  patriarch  cursed  the  place,  and 
foretold  that  there  should  be  no  more  salt  found 
there.  Ever  afterward  the  crystalline  particles 
resembling  salt  were  found,  on  examination,  to 
be  of  the  consistency  of  stone,  and  insoluble  in 
water. 

Pursuing  their  southerly  march,  the  travelers 
reach  the  ruins  of  Masada,  and  read  once  more 
Josephus’s  account  of  its  fearful  siege  by  the  Ro- 
mans, when  the  Jewish  garrison,  rather  than 
surrender,  slaughtered  their  wives  ^nd  children 
with  their  own  hands,  and  then  chose  ten  out 
of  their  number  to  put  their  comrades  to  death. 

The  ten  performed  their  fearful  task  without 
flinching,  and  deputed  to  one  of  their  survivors 
the  duty  of  immolating  them.  This  too  was 
done ; and  the  last  man  having  assured  himself 
that  he  alone  out  of  the  whole  garrison  still 
breathed,  fired  the  citadel,  and  threw  himself 
on  his  sword.  These  interesting  ruins  had  al- 
ready been  introduced  to  the  American  public 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wolcot  and  Captain  Lynch, 
who  visited  them  in  1842  and  1848  respective- 
ly. M.  de  Saulcy  handsomely  acknowledges 
that  he  has  but  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
these  American  travelers. 

On  the  12th  January  the  travelers  reach  the 
Djebel  - Sdoum,  or  Mountain  of  Salt,  which 
lies  nearly  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  It  is  a solid  mass  of  salt,  varying 
in  height,  but  never  exceeding  one  hundred 
yards.  Gray  at  the  base,  streaks  of  green  and 
red  vaiy  the  color  toward  the  summit,  where  a 
layer  of  clay  covers  a portion  of  the  surface. 
Fissures,  hollowed  out  by  the  winter  streams, 
and  vast  caverns  with  yawning  mouths,  are  fre- 
quent in  the  sides  of  the  hill.  On  the  spot  oc- 
cupied by  this  mountain,  M.  de  Saulcy  locates 
the  once  famous  city  of  Sodom,  and  adduces  in 
support  of  his  hypothesis  a mass  of  evidence  as 
well  from  the  sacred  writings  as  from  profane 
authors  and  local  traditions.  The  main  appar- 
ent difficulty  was  the  popular  belief  that,  after 
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Sodom  and  the  other  cities  of  the  Pentapolis  jear  after,  and  pronounced  the  so-called  ruins  to 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  they  be  nothing  but  heaps  of  volcanic  stones, 
were  submerged  under  the  Dead  Sea,  and  that  Here,  then,  we  have  located  four  of  the  great 
their  ruins  had  even  been  seen  by  travelers  cities  whose  awful  destruction  is  recorded  in 
when  the  waters  were  low  and  clear.  This  story  Genesis.  How  was  their  ruin  effected  ? We 
M.  de  Saulcy  dismisses  as  apocryphal  and  en-  read  in  the  Pentateuch  (Gen.  xix.  24,  25): 
tirely  unworthy  of  belief.  It  is  wholly  unsup-  “ And  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  Go- 
ported  by  scriptural  or  other  authentic  record ; morrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord,  out 
and  rests,  like  the  other  tales  about  the  Dead  of  heaven ; and  he  overthrew  those  cities,  and 
Sea,  on  the  fables  of  poets.  Our  ingenious  trav-  all  the  plain,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eler  quotes  largely  from  historians  from  the  time  cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon  the  ground.” 
of  Moses  to  that  of  Josephus,  to  show  that  the  Abraham  beheld  the  catastrophe,  and  saw  “ the 
destruction  of  Sodom  was  always  mentioned  as  smoke  of  the  country  rising  up  as  the  smoke  of 
having  been  effected  by  means  of  fire  alone ; a furnace.”  The  sacred  writer,  in  another  place 
and  infers,  reasonably  enough,  that  since  nei-  (De ut.  xxix.  23),  says  that  “ the  land  is  brim- 
ther  the  biblical  writers,  nor  such  careful  geo-  stone,  and  salt,  and  burning;  that  it  is  not 
graphers  as  Strabo  and  Masoudy,  have  alluded  sown,  nor  any  grass  groweth  therein.”  Similar 
to  the  inundation  which  is  believed  by  some  to  expressions  are  found  in  the  New  Testament* 
have  overwhelmed  the  Pentapolis,  it  is  safe  to  and  profane  writers  of  antiquity.  All  travelers 
conclude  that  no  such  catastrophe  ever  took  concur  in  representing  the  entire  shore  of  the 
place.  A calculation  of  distances,  and  a care-  Dead  Sea  as  bearing  evident  traces  of  volcanic 
ful  collation  of  the  ancient  writers,  are  the  origin.  M.  de  Sanlcy  noticed  frequently  craters 
main  supports  of  the  theory  which  places  Sodom  of  extinct  volcanoes,  and  the  words  of  Deuter- 
on  the  site  of  the  Salt  Mountain ; and  in  the  onomy  point  distinctly  to  the  condition  of  a 
absence  of  rebutting  testimony,  we  need  not  country  undergoing  a process  of  volcanic  trans- 
quarrel  with  the  hypothesis.  Zoar,  which  the  formation.  Vast  mounds  of  ashes,  heaps  of 
history  of  Lot  shows  us  was  only  some  few  miles  lava,  large  masses  of  salt  and  other  materials, 
— De  Saulcy  supposes  a league — from  Sodom,  impregnated  with  brimstone,  are  found  from 
he  places  at  that  distance  to  the  north  of  the  the  Kharbet-Goumran  the  whole  way  to  the 
Salt  Mountain.  It  is  full  as  likely  that  it  stood  land  of  Moab,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Dead 
there  as  near  the  mountain  El  Mezraah  in  the  Sea.  The  inference  is  obvious,  that  the  de- 
land of  Moab,  where  Dr.  Robinson  and  other  struction  of  the  Pentapolis  was  effected  by 
travelers  have  located  it.  Zeboim,  another  of  the  means  of  a tremendous  volcanic  eruption,  or 
condemned  cities,  De  Saulcy  places  oh  the  east  rather,  the  simultaneous  eruption  of  a multi- 
shore of  th8  Dead  Sea,  behind  the  mountains  tude  of  volcanoes.  We  may  judge  of  the  mag- 
of  Moab,  near  a spot  now  called  Sebaan.  The  nitude  of  the  catastrophe  from  a comparison 
evidence  in  this  case,  though  not  so  full  or  so  with  other  eruptions.  The  overflow  of  lava 
circumstantial  as  in  that  of  Sodom,  is  still  plans-  from  Vesuvius,  when  Pompeii  and  Hercula- 
ible.  On  still  slighter  grounds,  he  conjectures  neum  were  overwhelmed,  barely  extended,  in 
that  the  ruins  which  lie  to  the  northeast  of  any  direction,  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  cra- 
Zoar,  at  a distance  of  some  miles  from  the  lake,  ter : here,  the  hand  of  the  Destroyer  reached 
may  have  formed  part  of  the  condemned  city  from  Gomorrah,  on  the  northwestern  shore  of 
of  Admah.  the  Lake,  to  Zeboim  on  the  southeastern — a 

Some  time  elapses  before  any  trace  of  Go-  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  at 
morrah  is  found.  At  length,  the  sight  of  ex-  least,  and  annihilated  eveiy  thing  between  these 
tensive  ruins  extending  over  a space  not  less  two  points. 

than  four  of  our  miles,  on  the  northwest  corner  The  theory  of  a volcanic  eruption  or  convuL 
of  the  Lake,  and  at  a distance  of  seventy-five  sion  affords  a plausible  mode  of  explaining  the 
miles  from  Sodom,  attract  the  travelers’  atten-  destruction  of  Lot’s  wife.  The  biblical  aceount 
lion.  That  there  has  been,  at  some  time  or  says,  briefly,  that  “ Lot  entered  into  Zoar  .... 
other,  a vast  city  there,  the  extent  and  charac-  But  his  wife  looked  back  from  behind  him,  and 
ter  of  the  ruins  places  beyond  a doubt:  the  she  became  a pillar  of  salt”  (Gen.  xix.  26). 
name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  spot — Kbarbet-  Many  commentators  have  found  it  necessary  to 
Goumran,  or  the  mins  of  Goumran — is  of  itself  presume  a special  miracle  to  explain  this  pas- 
sufliciently  suggestive.  If  this  be  not  Gomor-  sage ; and  have  insisted  that  the  “ pillar”  must 
rah,  how  does  it  happen  that  no  historian  or  have  been  round,  erect,  and  smooth,  or  fluted 
traveler  affords  any  clew  to  the  name  of  so  im-  with  a regular  capital ; just  such  a pillar,  in  fact, 
portant  a town  ? The  wreck  of  towers,  pavil-  as  we  might  raise  in  a colonnade.  M.  de  Sau- 
ions,  and  inclosures  of  various  kinds,  are  visible  ley — no  mean  Hebraist — gives  a greater  latitude 
on  every  side ; no  antiquary  cau  doubt  but  the  to  the  original  word ; and  supposes  that  Lot’s 
skeleton  of  a populous  city  lies  under  the  ashes  wife,  lingering  behind  to  watch  the  fearful  up- 
and  debris.  What  large  city  ever  stood  there  heaving  of  the  Salt  Mountain,  may  have  been 
unless  it  be  Gomorrah?  This  reasoning  is  sat-  crushed  by  one  of  the  falling  masses;  so  that, 
isfactory  to  M.  de  Saulcy ; and,  to  say  the  least,  when  her  husband  turned  round,  he  beheld  no- 
bis surmise  is  full  as  plausible  as  that  of  Lieu-  thing  but  u a pillar”  or  a mound  “ of  salt.” 
tenant  Van  Der  Velde,  who  saw  the  spot  the  How  sublime,  how  awful  a spectacle  the 
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out  stopping  to  take  breath,  for  we  knew  that 
repose  was  certain  death.  An  icy  wind  blew 
the  drifting  snow  in  our  faces,  and  from  time 
to  time  we  stumbled  over  the  frozen  corpse  of 
a comrade.  We  neither  spoke  nor  sang,  even 
complaints  were  no  longer  heard,  and  that  was 
a bad  sign.  I marched  by  the  side  of  my  cap- 
tain; short,  strongly  built,  rough,  and  severe, 
but  brave  and  true  as  the  blade  of  his  sword ; 
we  called  him  ‘ Captain  Obstinate for  when 
once  he  said  a thing,  it  was  fixed;  he  never 
changed  his  opinions.  He  had  been  wounded 
at  Wiazma,  and  his  usually  crimson  face  was 
then  ghastly  pale,  while  a ragged  white  handker- 
chief, all  stained  with  blood,  was  bound  round 
his  head,  and  added  to  the  pallor  of  his  coun- 
tenance. All  at  once  I saw  him  stagger  on  his 
legs  like  a drunken  man,  then  fall  like  a block 
to  the  ground. 

“ ‘ Morbleu  / captain,’  said  I,  bending  over 
him,  ‘ you  can  not  remain  here.’ 

“ * You  see  that  I can,  since  I do  it,’  replied 
he,  showing  his  legs. 

“ * Captain,’  said  I,  ‘you  must  not  give  way  ;* 
lifting  him  in  my  arms,  I tried  to  put  him  on 
his  feet.  He  leaned  on  me,  and  attempted  to 
walk,  but  in  vain ; he  fell  again,  dragging  me 
with  him.’ 

“‘Jobin,’  said  he,  ‘all  is  over.  Leave  me 
here,  and  rejoin  your  company  as  quickly  as 
possible.  One  word  before  you  go : at  Voreppe, 
near  Grenoble,  lives  a good  woman,  eighty-two 
years  of  age,  my — my  mother.  Go  and  see  her, 
embrace  her  for  me,  and  tell  her  that — that — 
tell  her  what  you  will,  but  give  her  this  purse 
and  my  cross.  It  is  all  I have ! Now  go.’ 

“ ‘ Is  that  all,  captain  ?’ 

“‘That  is  all.  God  bless  you!  Make  haste. 
Adieu!’  My  friends,  I do  not  know  how  it 
was,  but  I felt  two  tears  roll  down  my  cheeks. 

“ * No,  captain,’  I cried,  ‘ I will  not  leave  you ; 
either  you  come  with  me,  or  I will  remain  with 
you.’ 

“ ‘ I forbid  you  to  remain.’ 

“ ‘ You  may  put  me  under  arrest  then  if  you 
like,  but  at  present  you  must  let  me  do  as  I 
please.’ 

‘“You  are  an  insolent  fellow.’ 

“‘Very  good,  captain,  but  you  must  come 
with  me.’  He  bit  his  lips  with  rage,  but  said 
no  more.  I lifted  him,  and  carried  him  on  my 
shoulders  like  a sack.  You  can  easily  imagine 
that  with  such  a burden,  I could  not  keep  pace 
with  my  comrades.  In  fact,  I soon  lost  sight 
of  their  columns,  and  could  discern  nothing 
around  me  but  the  white  and  silent  plain.  I 
still  walked  on,  when  presently  appeared  a troop 
of  Cossacks  galloping  toward  me,  with  furious 
gesticulations  and  wild  cries. 

“The  captain  was  by  this  time  completely 
insensible,  and  I resolved,  whatever  it  might 
cost  me,  not  to  abandon  him.  I laid  him  down 


on  the  ground,  and  covered  him  with  snow; 
then  I crept  beneath  a heap  of  dead  bodies, 
leaving,  however,  my  eyes  at  liberty.  Presently 
the  Cossacks  came  up,  and  began  to  strike  with 
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their  lances  right  and  left,  while  their  horses 
trampled  us  under  their  feet.  One  of  these 
heavy  beasts  set  his  foot  upon  my  right  arm, 
and  crushed  it.  My  friends,  I did  not  speak,  I 
did  not  stir ; I put  my  right  hand  into  my  mouth 
to  stifle  the  cry  of  torture  which  nearly  escaped 
from  me,  and  in  a few  minutes  the  Cossacks 
had  dispersed. 

“ When  the  last  of  them  had  disappeared,  I 
quitted  my  refuge,  and  proceeded  to  disinter 
the  captain.  To  my  joy  he  gave  some  signs  of 
life ; I contrived  to  carry  him  with  my  one  arm 
toward  a rock  which  offered  a sort  of  shelter, 
and  then  I laid  myself  by  his  side,  wrapping  my 
cloak  round  us  both. 

“The  night  had  dosed  in,  and  the  snow 
continued  to  fall. 

“ The  rear-guard  had  long  since  disappeared, 
and  the  only  sound  that  broke  the  stillness  of 
the  night  was  the  whistle  of  a ballet,  or  the 
howling  of  the  wolves  feasting  on  the  corpse 
that  lay  stretched  around.  God  knows  what 
thoughts  passed  through  my  soul  during  that 
dreadful  night,  which,  I felt  sure,  would  be  my 
last  upon  earth.  But  I remembered  the  prayer 
which  my  mother  had  taught  me  long  before^ 
when  I was  a child  at  her  knee,  and  bending 
low,  I repeated  it  with  fervor. 

“ My  children,  that  did  me  good,  and  remem- 
ber always  that  a sincere  and  fervent  prayer  is 
sure  to  comfort  you.  I felt  astonishingly  calm- 
ed when  I returned  to  my  place  by  the  captain. 

But  the  time  passed,  and  I had  fallen  into  a 
state  of  half  stupor,  when  I saw  a group  of 
French  officers  approach.  Before  I had  time  to 
speak  to  them,  their  chief,  a little  man,  dressed 
in  a furred  pelisse,  stepped  forward  toward  me, 
and  said — 

“ ‘ What  are  you  doing  here  ? Why  are  you 
away  from  your  regiment  ?’ 

“‘For  two  good  reasons,’  said  I,  pointing 
first  to  the  captain,  and  then  to  my  bleeding 
arm. 

“ ‘ The  man  says  true,  Sire,’  said  one  of  those 
who  followed  him ; ‘ I saw  him  marching  in  the 
rear  of  his  regiment,  and  c&nying  this  officer  on 
his  back.’ 

“The  Emperor — for,  my  friends,  it  was  he! 

— gave  me  one  of  those  glances  that  only  he,  or 
the  eagle  of  the  Alps,  could  give,  and  said : ‘ It 
is  well.  You  have  done  very  well.*  Then  open- 
ing his  pelisse,  he  took  the  cross  which  decor- 
ated his  green  coat,  and  gave  it  to  me.  At  that 
instant  I was  no  longer  hungry,  no  longer  cold ; 

I felt  no  more  pain  from  my  arm  than  if  that 
awkward  beast  had  never  touched-  it, 

“ ‘ Davoust,’  added  the  Emperor,  addressing 
the  officer  who  had  spoken  to  him,  ‘ see  this 
man  and  his  captain  placed  in  one  of  the  bag- 
gage-wagons. Adieu !’  And  making  me  a mo- 
tion of  the  hand,  he  went  away.” 

Here  the  veteran  ceased,  and  resumed  his 
pipe. 

“ But  tell  us  what  became  of  ‘ Captain  Obsti- 
nate,’ ” cried  many  impatient  voices. 

“The  captain  recovered,  and  is  now  a gen- 
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eral  on  the  retired  list.  Bat  the  best  of  the 
joke  was,  that  as  soon  as  he  got  well,  he  pnt  me 
under  arrest  for  fifteen  days,  as  a punishment 
for  my  infraction  of  discipline. 

“ This  circumstance  came  to  the  ears  of  Na- 
poleon, and  after  laughing  heartily,  he  not  only 
caused  me  to  be  set  free,  but  promoted  me  to 
the  rank  of  sergeant.  As  to  the  decoration,  my 
children,  here  is  the  ribbon  at  my  button-hole, 
but  the  cross  I wear  next  my  heart.*' 

And  opening  his  vest,  he  showed  his  eager 
audience  the  precious  relic,  suspended  from  his 
neck  in  a little  satin  bag. 

PERSONAL  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  ROMANOFF. 

AT  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  is  to  say, 
while  European  exiles  were  thinking  of  founding 
a settlement  on  the  wilderness  on  which  New 
York  now  stands;  while  Elizabeth  of  England 
was  flirting  with  courtiers  thirty  years  younger 
than  herself,  and  James  I.  was  “ slobbering”  the 
cheeks  of  his  favorites ; while  the  gallant  Henry 
IV.  was  endeavoring  to  naturalize  tolerance  in 
France  by  enacting  the  Edit  de  Nantes,  in  spite 
of  Jesuit  fury  and  threats  of  Ravaillac's  knife ; 
while  Philip  H.  was  gnashing  his  teeth  at  the 
failure  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  his  imbecile 
son  was  trying,  after  his  fashion,  to  better  his 
country  by  expelling  her  most  industrious  citi- 
zens, the  Moors  and  the  J ews ; while  a few  enter- 
prising British  merchants  were  freighting  ships 
for  Hindostan  under  their  newly-obtained  title 
of  the  East  India  Company ; and  while  Span- 
iards, Portuguese,  and  Dutch  were  cutting  each 
others’  throats  about  the  lands  they  had  stolen 
from  the  natives  of  South  America — about  this 
time,  the  empire  of  Moscow  and  all  the  Russias 
was  in  a most  deplorable  condition.  Feodor, 
the  last  descendant  of  the  Rurik  dynasty,  which 
had  ruled  Russia  for  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  had  died  childless.  The  government  had 
fallen  a prey  to  any  adventurer  who  had  nerve 
to  seize  the.  sceptre,  and  money  to  pay  the  armed 
bandits  who  lorded  it  over  the  citizens  of  Mos- 
cow. Boyards,  Poles,  and  Swedes  successively 
usurped  the  throne  and  ground  the  people  to  the 
earth,  until,  in  their  turn,  they  were  subverted 
and  murdered  by  bolder  and  more  successful 
scoundrels  than  themselves.  The  legitimate 
heir  to  the  throne,  and  the  heir  of  the  Ruriks, 
Dmitri,  had  been  assassinated  by  an  ambitious 
noble  named  Boris  Godonoff.  No  less  than  four 
impostors  arose  claiming  to  be  the  murdered 
Dmitri ; and  such  was  the  innate  loyalty  of  the 
Russians,  that  each  obtained  a large  measure  of 
popular  support.  Conflicts  between  these  as- 
pirants to  the  crown  and  the  usurpers  who  held 
Moscow — frightful  dissensions  in  every  province, 
every  village  of  the  empire — unparalleled  mis- 
ery and  distress  in  every  form — are  the  materials 
for  the  history  of  Russia  from  1584  to  1613.  At 
the  close  of  this  fearful  period  of  anarchy,  the 
outskirts  of  the  empire  of  the  Ruriks  were  in  the 
possession  of  Swedes,  Poles,  Turks,  Persians, 
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and  Cossacks ; several  important  provinces  had 
altogether  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  Moscow ; 
the  soldiers  were  unpaid ; the  treasury  was  emp- 
ty ; the  court  was  a scene  of  perpetual  bloody 
intrigues ; the  whole  civil  service  was  disorgan- 
ized. In  their  misery,  a large  number  of  the 
Russian  nobles  offered  the  throne  to  the  King 
of  Poland ; but  while  negotiations  were  pending,  , 
a butcher  of  Novogorod  succeeded  in  arousing  a 
sentiment  of  nationality  among  his  countrymen, 
and  a vigorous  effort  was  made  to  shake  off  the 
Polish  yoke.  Prince  Pojarski  led  the  Russians, 
and  the  Poles  were  driven  from  Moscow.  The 
victorious  army  then  determined  to  elect  a Czar. 
Notice  was  sent  to  every  province  in  the  empire ; 
and  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  burgesses 
were  summoned  to  send  deputies  to  Moscow  to 
the  election.  The  whole  transaction  appears  to 
have  been  conducted  with  perfect  fairness. 

For  many  years  the  Romanoffs  had  been  one 
of  the  leading  families  of  Muscovy.  Sprung 
from  an  adventurer — claimed  alike  by  Prussia, 
Germany,  and  Normandy — who  settled  in  Rus- 
sia about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
they  had,  by  their  talents  and  patriotism,  com- 
manded a predominating  influence  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Czars.  An  attempt  has  recently  been 
made  to  show  that  the  original  Romanoff,  whose 
name  was  Andrew  Kobyla,  was  of  noble  extrac- 
tion, and  allied  to  royal  houses ; but  this  foolish 
endeavor  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the  Russian 
monarch^  has  not  disclosed  any  facts  worthy  of 
historic  notice.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  Andrew  Kobyla  was  any  thing  but  a foreign 
emigrant.  The  virtues  and  talents  of  his  de- 
scendants for  three  centuries  would  lead  an  im- 
partial observer  to  infer  that  the  blood  which 
flowed  in  his  veins  was  not  tainted  by  any  in- 
filtration of  royalty.  At  all  events,  of  whatever 
lineage  he  sprang,  the  bearers  of  his  name  un- 
der the  last  of  the  Ruriks  attained  eminent  rank 
and  wide  popularity.  Not  the  least  conspicuous 
of  the  house  was  Feodor,  whose  patriotism  was 
deemed  so  formidable  by  the  usurper  Boris  Go- 
donoff, that  he  persecuted  his  family  with  unre- 
lenting rancor,  and  forced  both  himself  and  his 
wife  to  become  ecclesiastics.  Public  opinion 
compelled  his  successor  to  elevate  the  illustrious 
victim  of  tyranny  to  the  dignity  of  Metropolitan 
of  Rostoff ; he  was  subsequently  sent  to  Poland 
in  the  capacity  of  embassador,  which  office  he 
filled  when  the  Russians,  urged  by  the  butcher 
of  Novogorod,  determined  to  elect  a native 
ruler. 

The  Council — composed  of  nobles,  clergy,  and 
burgesses,  or  citizens  proper — assembled  in  Lent, 
1613.  Three  army  officere  were  the  most  prom- 
inent candidates  for  the  suffrages  of  the  electors. 
All  three  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  trou- 
bles of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  were  on  many 
grounds  obnoxious  to  the  nation.  It  is  probable 
that  some  glimmering  of  the  dangers  of  military 
rule  penetrated  the  Council;  for,  after  several 
days  of  stormy  debate,  their  choice  fell  at  last 
upon  Michael  Romanoff,  son  of  the  embassador 
to  Poland,  whose  family  had  suffered  much  for 
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the  country,  and  whose  father?  though  absent, 
was  the  most  respected  citizen  of  Russia. 

Michael  or  Mikhail  Romanoff  was  at  that 
time  at  the  convent  of  Kostroma  with  his  moth- 
er. Though  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  had 
spent  many  years  in  exile  and  in  prison:  his 
brothers  had  languished  and  died  under  the 
cruelty  of  Boris : his  father,  though  clothed  with 
the  sacred  quality  of  embassador,  had  been  thrust 
into  a Polish  dungeon  the  moment  the  news  of 
the  Russian  movement  had  reached  Warsaw. 
Misfortune  had  saddened  the  minds  of  both 
Michael  and  his  mother.  They  declined  the 
offer  of  the  national  Council,  and  begged  the 
deputation  that  waited  upon  them  at  Kostroma 
to  select  some  worthier  person  to  fill  the  office 
of  Czar.  But  Archbishop  Theodorete  and  the 
deputies  of  the  Council  had  resolved  to  hear  of 
no  refusal.  They  skillfully  wrought  upon  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  young  Romanoff  and 
his  mother : reminded  them  that  henceforth  they 
were  answerable  to  God  for  the  "welfare  of  Rus- 
sia : employed  all  the  awe-inspiring  forms  of  the 
Greek  Church  to  shake  their  resolution;  and 
finally  succeeded  in  extorting  from  both  a prom- 
ise to  submit  themselves  to  “ the  will  of  Heaven, 
as  declared  by  the  voice  of  the  Russian  people.” 

In  April  of  the  same  year,  Michael,  the  found- 
er of  the  Romanoff  dynasty,  was  crowned  at 
Moscow.  On  his  coronation,  ho  was  required 
to  swear  that  he  would  protect  the  Greek  relig- 
ion ; that  he  would  grant  an  unconditional  am- 
nesty to  the  persecutors  of  his  father ; that  he 
would  make  no  new  law,  change  no  old  one,  de- 
cide nothing  by  himself,  but  cause  every  man  to 
be  judged  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  empire ; that  he  would  not  make  war  or  de- 
clare peace  without  the  consent  of  the  nation ; 
finally,  that  he  would  resign  all  his  personal  es- 
tates either  to  his  family  or  to  the  State.  These 
oaths  he  took ; and  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  limitations  they  constitute  were  imposed 
on  the  monarch  of  Russia  at  a time  when  En- 
gland, France,  and  Spain  peaceably  submitted 
to  forms  of  monarchy  which  were  all  more  or 
less  absolute.  They  may,  moreover,  be  profit- 
ably contrasted  with  the  system  of  monarchy 
established  in  Russia  nearly  a hundred  years 
later  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  preserved  by  his 
successors  to  the  present  day. 

Michael  Romanoff  reigned  thirty-two  years 
over  Russia.  Materials  for  his  biography  are 
wanting.  We  know  that  he  contrived  to  make 
peace  with  the  Poles  and  the  Swedes,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  provinces  which  Peter  the  Great  and 
his  successors  spent  much  blood  in  regaining; 
that  he  prohibited  the  use  of  tobacco  as  injurious 
to  the  human  frame,  and  issued  a ukase — some- 
what similar  to  our  Maine  Liquor  Law — against 
intoxicating  beverages ; that  he  recalled  his  fa- 
ther from  his  dungeon  in  Poland,  and  associated 
him  with  himself  in  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom ; finally,  that  he  acquired  extensive  popu- 
larity among  his  subjects.  His  father’s  wisdom, 
combined  with  his  own  moderation,  inspired  a 
policy  which  was  well  calculated  to  reconcile 
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the  Russians  to  the  dynasty  of  which  he  was  the 
root.  His  marriages — especially  the  latter — are 
the  only  events  of  his  life,  after  his  accession, 
which  historians  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
record.  His  first  wife  dying,  public  notice  was 
given  throughout  the  empire  that  the  Czar  in- 
tended to  many  again,  and  all  eligible  young 
ladies  were  invited  to  attend  at  the  palace  at  a 
fixed  time.  The  assembled  candidates  were  re- 
spectfully received  by  officers  of  the  household, 
and  entertained  for  several  days,  during  which 
the  Czar  mingled  with  them  in  disguise,  en- 
deavoring to  discover  their  character  and  quali- 
ties. It  would  seem  that  his  inspection  w as  not 
confined  to  the  daylight,  a tranquil  sleep  being 
deemed  as  essential  a qualification  for  a Czarina, 
as  a sweet  disposition  or  a docile  temper.  The 
examination  resulted  in  the  choice  of  a lady 
named  Streckner,  whose  father  was  surprised  by 
the  bearers  of  the  welcome  news  in  the  act  of 
digging  in  his  field.  This  singular  method  of 
choosing  a wife  was  long  in  use  in  Russia ; and, 
as  a general  rule,  it  appears  to  have  answered 
quite  as  well  as  the  more  refined  practice  of  later 
years. 

It  seems  as  though  Nature  could  not  endure 
two  good  monarchs  in  succession.  Those  “ happy 
accidents,”  as  Alexander  justly  called  them,  are 
only  thrown  in  at  long  intervals,  just  to  prove 
the  rule  by  furnishing  the  exception.  Michael's 
son,  Alexis,  w-ho  succeeded  to  the  throne,  is 
proudly  mentioned  by  modern  Russian  writers 
as  a monarch  who  rose  above  paltry  considera- 
tions of  the  people’s  welfare,  and  gave  a tone 
to  imperial  despotism.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
reputable nobles  of  his  father’s  court  was  named 
Morosof — a man  destitute  of  character,  principle, 
and  talents,  and  only  known  by  a reputation  for 
unequaled  ferocity : him  he  chose  for  his  guide, 
counselor,  and  friend.  Tyrant-like,  the  favor- 
ite set  to  work  to  strengthen  the  standing  army, 
and  increase  the  number  of  the  strelitz  or  mer- 
cenary body-guards.  From  this,  he  passed  to 
the  sale  of  offices.  Morosof  kept  a market  for 
every  thing  which  should  not  be  sold.  He  had 
his  price  for  the  judgment  of  every  court  in  the 
empire : life,  property,  and  virtue  were  all  reg- 
ularly bought  and  sold  at  his  counter.  As  some 
of  the  judges  declined  to  serve  him  as  promptly 
as  his  business  required,  he  kept  in  his  pay  a 
body  of  perjurers,  who  were  hired  to  swear  any 
thing  at  his  bidding.  No  petition  could  reach 
the  Czar  without  passing  through  his  hands ; hie 
perquisites  on  this  branch  of  his  duties  were 
enormous.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  absorb- 
ing the  whole  judicial  and  administrative  pow- 
ers of  the  empire,  and  trafficking  therein  as  be 
would  have  done  in  merchandise,  he  obtained 
from  the  Czar  a monopoly  of  the  trade  in  leather, 
salt,  and  several  other  necessaries  of  life.  The 
cost  of  living  was  instantly  trebled;  and  the 
people,  who  had  borne  patiently  the  brutal  vio- 
lence of  the  strelitz  and  the  incredible  corrup- 
tions of  the  court,  could  not  endure  starvation  in 
silence.  A fierce  tumult  arose.  Crowds  of  fam- 
ished mechanics  rushed  to  the  palace,  overpow- 
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ered  the  guards,  and  called  for  the  head  of  the  an- 
chor of  their  troubles,  the  boyard  Morosof.  The 
Caar  vainly  endeavored  to  appease  their  fury  by 
surrendering  one  of  the  judges,  whose  decisions 
the  favorite  had  been  in  the  habit  of  selling.  The 
unhappy  wretch  was  instantly  torn  to  pieces; 
and  his  colleague  shortly  afterward  shared  his 
fote.  A friend  of  Morosof,  who  had  purchased 
from  him  the  monopoly  of  salt?  was  found  in  his 
bed,  and  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.  Fearing 
at  length  for  his  own  safety,  the  Czar  repealed 
the  monopolies,  gave  to  the  mob  what  they  most 
needed — a supply  of  food — and  entreated  them 
for  this  time  to  spare  the  life  of  his  friend  Mor- 
oeof.  His  prayer  was  granted.  The  miscreant 
withdrew  to  his  country  palace,  and  lived  in 
splendor  on  the  spoils  of  the  nation. 

It  has  been  pretended  that  Alexis  was  guilt- 
less of  the  crimes  of  his  favorite.  Charity  it- 
self could  not  construe  his  subsequent  acts  fa- 
vorably. A miserable  fanatic,  whose  very  name 
Is  a matter  of  dispate,  bethoaght  himself  of  em- 
ulating the  imposture  of  the  pseudo-Dmitris, 
who,  before  the  election  of  Michael  Romanoff, 
had  set  np  claims  upon  the  Russian  throne.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  collected  a re- 
spectable body  of  adherents,  or  rendered  him- 
self in  any  way  formidable  to  Alexis.  Almost 
the  first  thing  we  hear  of  him  is  his  flight  to 
Poland,  and  his  expulsion  from  thence  by  re- 
quest of  the  Czar.  His  whole  adventures  con- 
sist of  a series  of  escapes  from  the  pursuit  of 
Alexis:  a more  contemptible  pretender  never 
tired.  Driven  from  Warsaw  to  Sweden,  from 
thence  to  Germany ; declared  an  outcast  every 
where,  he  finally  sought  a refuge  in  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Dnke  of  Holstein.  It  so  happened 
—the  circumstance  paints  the  age  and  the  coun- 
try— that  some  years  previously  an  embassador 
from  Holstein  had  borrowed  money  of  the  Czar : 
die  debt  was  still  unpaid.  It  weighed  heavily 
on  the  mind  of  the  Duke,  whose  exchequer  was 
by  no  means  flourishing,  and  who  constantly 
dreaded  lest  Alexis  should  seize  a village  or 
two,  or  an  odd  hundred  of  his  subjects,  by  way 
of  satisfaction.  Rejoiced  indeed  was  ho  when 
the  Czar  offered  to  release  the  debt  in  exchange 
for  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive,  soi-disant  Dmi- 
tri. Bound  hand  and  foot,  he  was  instantly 
forwarded  with  all  speed  to  Moscow ; where,  in 
presence  of  the  Czar  and  his  nobles,  his  limbs 
were  cut  off  one  by  one  by  the  public  execu- 
tioner, and  his  head  severed  from  his  mutilated 
trunk.  Alexis  then  slept  soundly. 

His  slumbers  were  not  destined  to  last  long. 
Deprived  of  the  resources  he  had  formerly  de- 
rived from  Morosof ’s  conniptions,  this  sagacious 
prince  hit  upon  a most  ingenious  scheme  for 
filing  the  treasury.  A formal  ukase  enacted 
fiat  thenceforth  the  copper  copeck  should  pass 
current  for  the  same  value  as  the  old  silver  coin. 
Heedless  to  add  that  in  a very  few  weeks  trade 
was  brought  to  a stand — all  commodities  had 
ifieu  tenfold  in  price — and  the  utmost  misery 
prevailed  In  Moscow.  The  plague  had  just  vis- 
ited the  capital  with  peculiar  virulence ; and  no 
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sooner  had  the  scourge  of  God  been  removed 
than  that  of  the  Czar  began  to  be  felt.  Then 
the  old  Muscovite  spirit  arose  again : some  such 
stalwart  plebeian  as  the  butcher  of  Novogorod 
leading  his  townsmen  with  a knife  or  a billet  of 
wood  in  his  strong  hand.  Ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand there  were — ready  at  any  moment  to  die 
for  their  Czar,  or  to  allow  themselves  to  be  plira- 
dered  and  bullied  by  his  guards — but  calling,  in 
God’s  name,  for  bread  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  No  weapons  had  they  but  such  as 
they  could  seize  on  their  own  hearth-stones  or 
by  the  road-side : as  angrily,  riotously  no  doubt, 
they  poured  from  the  city  to  the  fortress  whither 
Alexis  had  fled  on  the  first  news  of  the  disturb- 
ance. One  long  shout  ‘ apprized  him  of  their 
business.  Some  fellow,  more  outspoken  than 
the  rest,  boldly  denounced  the  courtiers  who 
had  advised  the  fatal  measure  of  tampering  with 
the  currency ; and  did  not  even  spare  the  house- 
hold of  the  Czar  in  his  indignant  remonstrance. 
Alexis  strove  to  gain  time.  Orders  had  already 
been  given  for  the  concentration  of  troops  round 
the  fortress ; they  were  gathering  fast.  Gently 
and  paternally  did  the  Czar  rebuke  the  mob  for 
their  unreasonable  impatience  under  the  throes 
of  starvation;  prbmising  that  in  due  time  he 
would  look  into  the  matter,  and  try  to  make  all 
right.  We  can  readily  fancy  what  our  feelings 
would  be,  if,  after  enduring  want  and  every 
description  of  suffering  for  months,  our  fury 
hurst  forth  at  last,  and  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  author  of  our  grievances,  were  to  tell 
ns  quietly  that  he  would  look  into  the  matter. 

A second  shout,  more  vehement  doubtless  than 
the  first,  announced  to  the  Czar  that  the  starving 
people  could  not  wait.  Troops  now  surrounded 
the  mob,  and  Alexis  gave  the  signal.  The  strelits 
fell  upon  the  unfortunate  Muscovites  with  the 
rage  of  wild  beasts.  Unarmed,  huddled  to- 
gether in  a confused  mass,  no  resistance  was 
possible : a frightful  carnage  ensued.  The  whole 
body  was  dispersed ; and  a second  assemblage, 
cowed  by  the  fate  of  their  comrades,  surrender- 
ed several  hundred  of  their  number  to  the  ex- 
ecutioner, and  sadly  returned  to  their  homes. 

It  is  instructive  to  read  the  account  given  of 
this  affair  by  the  monarchical  historian  Levesque, 
a man,  he  it  said,  of  vast  erudition,  large  capac- 
ity and,  in  other  respects,  sound  and  impartial 
judgment.  After  describing  the  cause  of  the 
riot,  and  the  journey  of  the  mob  to  the  palace, 
he  adds:  “ The  Czar  showed  himself  to  the  rebels, 
who  dared  to  demand  that  several  courtiers  who 
were  accused  of  causing  their  calamities — among 
others,  Alexis’s  own  father-in-law — should  be 
delivered  up  to  them.  The  Czar,  always  in- 
clined to  clemency,  tried  to  appease  the  rioters 
by  gentle  means.  He  addressed  them  rather  a a 
a mediator  or  a friend  than  as  an  angry  prince. 

He  condescended  to  point  out  that  he  himself 
would  be  culpable  were  he  to  surrender  any  one 
without  a full  examination ; that  he  was  alike 
the  father  of  the  accusers  and  the  accused,  and 
that,  until  the  condemnation  of  the  latter,  both 
parties  had  equal  claims  on  his  goodness ; and 
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did  nothing  himself ; and  these  two  merits  have 
earned  him  the  praise  of  historians.  Illness 
left  him  little  time  to  think  of  government.  His 
marriage  to  a Polish  lady,  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  boyards,  led  to  a contest  which 
exhausted  what  little  energy  he  had,  and  he 
met  death  thankfully  in  the  sixth  year  of  his 
reign. 

The  quarrels  of  the  Narishkins  with  the  Prin- 
cess Sophia  then  broke  out  afresh.  The  latter, 
with  undiminished  energy”,  urged  the  claims  of 
her  idiot  brother  Ivan,  and  offered  to  accept  the 
regency  herself ; the  former,  with  a strong  show 
of  right  this  time,  put  forward  Peter,  a fine  boy 
of  ten  years  old.  The  sense  of  the  nation,  so 
far  as  it  was  manifested,  was  on  the  side  of 
Peter;  but  the  strelitz,  won  by  the  largesses, 
and  also,  it  is  said,  by  the  beauty  and  eloquence 
of  Sophia,  were  ready  to  go  any  lengths  in 
favor  of  their  mistress.  Peter’s  party  becoming 
formidable,  the  Princess  resolved  to  strike  a 
blow  which  shonld  be  final.  A report  was  spread 
that  the  Narishkins  intended  to  murder  Ivan ; 
money  and  brandy  were  freely  distributed  to  the 
troops ; unequivocal  hints  of  plunder  were  thrown 
out  to  the  bandit-strelitz ; and  when  all  was  pre- 
pared for  the  explosion,  the  signal  was  given  by 
Sophia  herself.  The  strelitz  were  let  loose,  and 
rushed  like  wolves  to  the  palace  of  the  Narish- 
kins. It  was  sacked.  The  brothers  of  Natalia, 
Peter’s  mother,  were  massacred,  with  sixty  of 
their  friends  and  kinsmen.  Sophia  rode  furi- 
ously to  and  fro  among  the  riotous  soldiery, 
urging  them  to  complete  their  work.  Her 
angelic  features  wore  a demoniac  expression; 
she  was  not  satisfied.  The  prey  had  escaped 
her.  While  the  strelitz  were  tearing  down 
the  door  of  the  palace,  Natalia  had  escaped  on 
foot,  with  her  son  Poter  in  her  arms.  The 
city  was  overrun  by  drunken,  brutal  soldiers. 
She  flew  with  the  wings  of  fear  through  the  nar- 
rowest streets  and  the  suburbs  to  the  country. 
It  was  winter ; the  snow  was  failing  thick.  Na- 
talia took  to  the  fields,  and  quickened  her  pace 
to  reach  a shelter.  Soon  her  strength  began  to 
fail.  The  cold  began  to  tell  upon  her  ill-clad 
form.  She  hardly  knew  whither  she  wras  going. 
Still  she  struggled  onward,  praying  earnestly  that 
God,  who  had  saved  her  son  from  the  sword  of  the 
strelitz,  would  shield  him  from  the  blast  of  the 
north  wind  and  the  terrors  of  the  cold.  Her 
limbs  were  nearly  failing,  when  she  heard  be- 
hind her  the  footsteps  of  horsemen.  She  was 
pursued.  They  had  tracked  her.  The  horrible 
truth  gave  her  new  energy.  Clasping  her  child 
closer  to  her  breast,  and  uttering  a mental  prayer, 
she  runs  through  the  snow  with  a speed  which 
still  leaves  some  distance  between  her  and  her 
pursuers.  The  race,  however,  can  not  last  long. 
Well-mounted  soldiers,  thirsting  for  blood,  are 
sure  to  overtake  a poor  broken-hearted  woman, 
overburdened  with  a child.  They  are  at  her 
heels,  shouting  and  menacing,  when  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Trinity — a refuge  for  the  worst  mal- 
efactors— opens  its  door  to  the  fugitive.  She 
has  just  strength  to  enter  the  aisle,  hasten  to  the 
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altar,  and  deposit  her  precious  burden  upon  its 
steps.  Here  at  length,  she  thinks,  is  safety. 
Murder  they  would  commit,  but  sacrilege! — 
Absurd  to  suppose  that  a soldier  of  the  strelitz 
knew  any  scruple ! In  they  rush,  scarce  a mo- 
ment after  Natalia,  their  swords  drawn,  their 
eyes  flashing,  their  mouths  vomiting  menace 
and  imprecation.  A single  bound,  and  the  fore- 
most stands  on  the  steps  of  the  altar;  his  weap- 
on is  raised ; Peter’s  life  is  not  worth  a moment's 
purchase.  Natalia  springs  forward,  seizes  the 
soldier’s  arm,  and  asks  him,  with  noble  indigna- 
tion, how  he  dares  kill  his  Czar?  The  soldier 
turns  fiercely  from  the  child  to  the  mother — 
quails  an  instant  under  her  piercing  eye — hesi- 
tates— a sound  is  heard  outside — ’tis  the  tramp 
of  horsemen.  Possibly  a rescue.  A fierce  band 
of  Narishkins,  eager  for  vengeance.  So  the 
strelitz  think,  for  they  hurriedly  retreat  from  the 
altar  to  the  church  door,  mount  their  horses,  and 
escape,  smitten  with  a sudden  panic.  The  lives 
of  Peter  and  his  heroic  mother  are  safe. 

This  scene — which  Steuben  has  commemo- 
rated in  one  of  his  most  effective  paintings — 
contrasts  strangely  with  the  attitude  of  the 
beautiful  Sophia  during  the  massacre.  Ill-satis- 
fied with  her  victory,  she  could  not  forgive  the 
strelitz  for  having  spared  her  rival,  when  a 
single  blow  might  have  relieved  her  from  anx- 
iety forever.  To  have  sacrificed  money,  peace, 
and  her  own  virtue — for  the  contest  had  cost 
her  no  less — and  to  have  failed  at  last,  was  a 
cruel  disappointment.  Still,  though  the  boy 
Peter  lived,  and  the  murder  of  his  kinsmen  so 
far  from  annihilating  had  actually  increased  the 
number  of  his  partisans  among  the  nobles  and 
the  people,  Sophia’s  efforts  had  been  crowned 
with  a measure  of  success  that  had  amply  re- 
warded a less  ambitious  intriguer.  Her  idiot 
brother,  Ivan,  was  Czar ; and  she  received  her- 
self the  title  of  Regent,  with  the  whole  powen 
of  a monarch.  Compelled,  shortly  afterward, 
to  yield  to  the  clamor  of  the  Muscovites,  and 
to  associate  Peter  with  her  brother  Ivan  in  the 
nominal  office  of  Czar,  she  readily  contrived  to 
neutralize  the  act  by  dispatching  Peter  to  a 
country  village,  and  surrounding  him  there  with 
profligates,  and  companions  of  the  lowest  order. 

Her  highest  aims  were  now  gratified.  The 
whole  Russian  empire  lay  at  her  feet.  Her 
wildest  caprice  was  law.  Aided  by  the  counsels 
of  a wary  statesman,  Prince  Galitzin,  and  tutored 
by  her  own  good  sense,  she  avoided  the  perils 
which  had  ruined  many  similar  usurpers,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  her  authority  rested  on  a 
durable  basis.  To  secure  the  throne  in  her 
family,  she  married  her  brother  Ivan  to  a crea- 
ture of  her  own ; and  though  his  idiocy  was  so 
confirmed  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
saw  his  wife  after  the  ceremony,  the  Czarina 
soon  gave  birth  to  a child. 

Sophia’s  fortunes  had  reached  their  apogee. 
Their  decline  was  at  hand.  The  strelitz,  who 
had  raised  her  to  power,  no  sooner  saw  her 
authority  firmly  established  than  they  began  to 
weary  of  tranquillity,  and  at  length  broke  into 
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open  revolt  With  the  utmost  difficulty  Sophia 
gathered  her  other  troops  together ; gave  them 
battle,  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter,  and 
beheaded  the  principal  officers.  Then  the  peo- 
ple began  to  murmur ; an  unsuccessful  expedi- 
tion against  Turkey  fomented  their  discontent, 
and  the  name  of  Peter  was  in  every  man's 
month.  Energetic  as  of  old,  Sophia  resolved 
to  anticipate  the  threatened  blow. 

Peter  was  still  in  his  village,  spending  his 
time  in  riotous  licentiousness  with  the  compan- 
ions Sophia  had  given  him.  Habitual  drunken- 
ness was  the  least  of  the  vices  of  the  boy -Czar. 
Fortunately  for  him,  he  was  gifted  with  an  in- 
quiring mind,  great  energy,  and  indomitable 
perseverance.  As  Sophia  had  neglected  his 
education,  he  could  neither  read  nor  write  at 
the  time  of  his  accession ; but  a Swiss  named 
Lefort,  who  was  one  of  his  companions,  taught 
him  not  only  Russian,  but  several  other  modem 
languages.  A taste  for  military  life,  which 
seems  to  be  innate  in  some  northern  races,  led 
to  the  formation  of  a small  troop  of  volunteer 
soldiers  in  his  village  ; Peter  entered  the  troop 
as  drummer,  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  command. 
As  his  years  advanced,  his  ambition  began  to 
develop  itself ; he  adventured  a visit  to  Mos- 
cow, married  the  daughter  of  a Russian  colonel, 
and  even  presumed  to  take  his  seat  on  the 
throne  in  the  Senate.  It  was  then  that  So- 
phia determined  to  get  rid  of  so  dangerous  a 
rival. 

The  old  plan  she  thought  was  the  best  Six 
hundred  strelitz — with  whom  she  had  made 
peace — were  sent  to  Peter’s  residence  to  murder 
him.  The  young  Czar  contrived  to  make  his 
escape  to  the  convent  of  the  Trinity ; and  there 
the  people  and  a large  number  of  the  soldiery 
hastened  to  join  him.  Sophia  was  distracted 
at  this  evidence  of  her  unpopularity.  She 
wandered  wildly  through  the  streets  of  Moscow, 
calling  upon  her  former  friends  to  remain  true 
to  her,  and  parading  before  the  wavering  troops 
that  beauty  which  had  once  been  so  irresistible 
a talisman.  It  was  too  late.  The  tramp  of 
Peter’s  army  was  already  thundering  in  the 
distance.  With  a few  faithful  followers  and 
the  strelitz,  she  ventured  to  give  battle ; but  her 
’ rout  was  immediate  and  complete.  The  strelitz 
were  scattered.  Galitzin,  her  minister,  was  ban- 
ished, as  the  ukase  says,  to  “ Karga,  a city  under 
the  Pole,”  and  allowed  three  cents  a day  for  the 
support  of  himself  and  his  family.  Sophia  her- 
self reluctantly  abdicated  the  regency;  Peter 
afterward  ordered  her  head  to  be  shaved,  and 
confined  her  person  in  a nunnery. 

Thus,  in  1689,  Peter  became  sole  monarch 
of  Russia.  All  things  considered,  he  ranks 
among  the  most  remarkable  personages  of  his- 
tory. Though  his  conquests  can  not  compare 
with  those  of  many  other  warrior-kings ; though 
it  is  on  the  whole  very  questionable  whether  the 
political  condition  of  the  Russian  people  was  at 
all  benefited  by  the  changes  he  wrought  and  the 
example  he  set  to  his  successors;  though  he 
left  behind  him  few  legislative  memorials  of  his 
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wisdom ; and  though  a dispassionate  review  of 
his  character  discloses  as  many  grounds  for 
censure  and  loathing  as  for  praise  and  admira- 
tion ; still,  the  fame  of  Peter  Alexiovitch  will 
most  certainly  endure  while  the  world  lasts.  It 
rests  on  monuments  which  time  will  never 
wholly  efface.  We  may  hate  him  for  his  crimes, 
but  when  we  place  him  side  by  side  with  his 
predecessors  on  the  throne  and  his  companions 
at  court,  we  can  not  deny  that  he  looms  out  in 
the  stature  of  a giant.  If  his  warmest  admirers 
have  not  ventured  to  give  him  credit  for  a heart, 
his  bitterest  enemies  have  not  denied  the  vast 
powers  of  his  mind.  Utterly  destitute  of  the  finer 
feelings  of  human  nature,  without  a trace  of  affec- 
tion for  those  who  were  nearest  and  should  have 
been  dearest  to  him ; without  any  reverence  for 
God  or  pity  for  man;  Peter  the  Great  seems 
rather  an  embodiment  of  the  principle  of  na- 
tional progress  than  a member  of  the  human 
race.  It  is  by  his  frailties  alone  we  recognise 
the  man.  He  trampled  under  foot  humanity, 
religion,  and  love.  If  his  heart  ever  w anned  it 
was  at  the  sight  of  a gallant  ship;  if  he  wor- 
shiped any  god,  it  was  Rnssia ; if  he  ever  loved 
any  thing  it  was  w ork,  obstacles,  and  difficulties. 

Danger  was  his  delight ; physical  or  moral,  he 
reveled  in  its  encounter.  With  the  same  reckless 
daring  that  he  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of 
his  troops  at  a sham  fight,  calling  on  them  to 
cease  their  play,  and  use  their  weapons  in 
earnest  against  one  another — himself  sharing 
the  murderous  pastime — he  calmly  insulted  the 
religious  prejudices  of  his  whole  people,  and 
ran  counter  to  notions  which  Czar  after  Czar 
had  been  ruined  in  attempting  to  disturb.  On 
ascending  the  throne,  he  set  himself  certain 
tasks.  Those  he  performed,  ruthlessly  crush- 
ing every  obstacle,  restraint,  or  prejudice  that 
stood  in  his  way.  His  marvelous  energy,  and 
his  utter  want  of  principle  and  feeling,  are  equal- 
ly conspicuous  in  the  performance. 

The  army  was  undisciplined.  He  sent  abroad 
for  tried  soldiers ; imported,  despite  native  pre- 
judice, thousands  of  Huguenots,  Scotchmen, 

Swiss,  Germans,  and  grafted  them  into  all  the 
regular  corps  of  the  army,  so  as  to  leaven  the 
whole.  In  a few  months,  all  he  wanted  was  a 
general.  That  would  not  have  been  wanting 
had  merit  been  the  ground  of  promotion  in  the 
old  Russian  army.  So  to  correct  the  abuse,  he 
served  in  his  own  forces  as  a subaltern,  and 
rose  regularly  through  all  the  grades.  On  the 
return  of  the  victorious  army  from  Turkey,  he 
arranged  a triumphal  procession  at  Moscow, 
wherein  the  place  of  honor  was  occupied  by  the 
Generals  Schein  and  Lefort,  and  the  Czar  him- 
self walked  modestly  with  the  subordinate  offi- 
cers. 

He  had  no  navy.  His  instinctive  dread  of 
the  water  made  him  shudder  when  he  saw  a 
river.  He  cured  himself  and  supplied  the 
deficiency  of  his  country  with  the  same  vigor. 

Ice-cold  baths  every  morning  accomplished  the 
former ; the  latter  was  a work  of  greater  diffi- 
culty. Fate  throw  the  hull  of  a British  yacht 
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w ihe  he  dra- 

serned  Ins  talu^  <ffcud$ed  it  mmntolr,  hunted 
9ora  DuteMHip  carj**iiter,  and  bade  biio  forth- 
fritfi  *tfA«tryxct  w^forid  vessel*  ctn  foe  plan  of  tbe 
wredu.  Thtew  foamed  to  aavi^tde  himself 
& hin  hariv#  river*  and  lakes  surpassing  all  Hi* 
aim  **>h<rs  m during  and  skill  Xd*Aty  hfitf  * 
ever,  mw  Him  ^ WJ^.  Hteda  did  tm* 
contain  W lfo34#r  t^p&bte  ijf 'eontJtrorttjtig  a first- 
class  tesolve  wus  >ftoo  td>ij, 

Appointing  m.  faith  fo}  noble  to  the  office  of 
repeat;  and  poponrfhi^  him  with  an  ample  forpe 
of  foreign  ' v-*t*V  for  Amste 9 dam 

wifo  • T^dv,*  ffvr  .nama  of 

fvu?  0;upe  ac;t  ( Tb^^fofo*  ft*  obtained  ewi- 
jdq*xica>  -is,,  fay  tii •yj'fo . ' yrofiked  ' ivitlji 
UA  >*h\*  &foi»to?i$4  ix  ®wwy 

tXKU  rijn#  In:  r:**  >*«  Uc.  terx^fpi  fc**  post,  adfo  or 
hatnrt^  lii  Hv>  bjiw*/ r tiridfc 

^/vv>j#*v^i  foKfcfoc.  & imyratAhaufo. 

2^*  W 'r y/o»y^Bre4-.^^< 

tirsef  .attH  iit^  awl  pvu  .^  :v;i^ij  for  the  govern- 
wtsajt vf  jUvasw*.  **.?  ac-  Army'**n  tH* 

?tn»frxK\<  of  flv-  Otffl&i**.  tyfaip  ho  had  IciuryitHV 
dl  Tti-  t tht*  Odv.^-svm(#  c«>6«cd  over 

to-  Ib*d&tfo,  'iV:t*v  «>  <a>  Gbntmeal  the 
£fo$  »Hd’ t v*tn  i tvj.ru  fowcfolfr.  fo  {fa*  him  Trend 
; lift  F*t*f  4U\tf :-»^,;tW^;:;ibr'  such  feiiy^ 
Ilf  Hnd.  "to-  >y%  >^V.:tft«.'  palaces ; 

He  tfoifofod  Kit^ 
Wifi***#  (at  hti  >>u:  htutrtiorf  to  Deptford, 

Xod  &%&>•#  Ifw  fo  id^e  him 

'*&plvy*nrftt  n£.  ft  ^rpcJiiri,?'  ; - Again  'Ktim  Ute 
' Hiitetfy,  frugalm,  and 
•;*r*se.v &»*&# : tent* r*c  ir-‘  $;rip tbo«gh 
l)'-  fr&d  ?to  <oMt  »#Y^  i',^>  ‘bh,t  -to."  trarn  hi* 

wageH  €OTi?a8ivtion*lft  When  he  w-ub  liWey  ro 
tefiid  in  EnglaDd,  he 

iViH  as*  he  had 

t s^ii !^>V:f umUot  several  vmeh 
on  ita  sttbfkH,  So,  m ttrn&t  ttf  time,  Huwbt 
had  a narv«  ;*•;*!  :'’’V;  '”•  • ' > ■.  '. ' ''''''/>  i 

For  ttyrword  of  o.  ronlnry  the  throne  Had  been 
periodically  g.ftnkoo  by  t^volfcj  among  rhe  tjqU 
dienv  P^tev  rtWdved  to  t*af.  an  e»id  to  eruiH 
work.  Stotlr  after  h’u$  ttvees^an  a conspiracy 
was  formed,  chielSy  Ainmig  the  officet*  of  the 
etTolitJfr,  to  dettooe  him  t?nU  feinMnte  Sophia, 
ft  cnm<2  to  hi^  ear^y  iujik  hkyirt^  ^oeytnined 
thfll  the  coix:4pirsjftors  wcrrxi  to  meet  at  ft.  certain 
hfXtf'T  at  ten  at  ni|?b t,  he  ordeh&il  a compfin-y  of 
b&£patt/hs  to  foe  ifbwfft  jfo<I  ybem. 

.\  few  minritcs  after  teu.  lie  to  the 

fvb^e  Alcme,  wild  on  feed.  wiw  vi^thlc 

ol  the  whtdo\v&f  And  Kirpptehig’  flmt  rbo  guards 
wefa  aife0>ly  ^tepn,  He  hcddiy  ^pciikd ; the  door> 

' . and  ememi  the  ftxmi  ndiore  the  coUipimtoi-* 
^r-.  No  gutirds  wer<>  Vimbte  v hy  a M ;pi  of  tlia 
pvu,  Peter  had  witlcn  the  boor  eleven  in- 
rtf  :im\  in  hi*,  order  to  the  offK>h  No- 
^iing  daunted,  peter  jjftfvn i acionv  'die' men 

to  ViH  him  tintt  riipbt. 
Thor  TCKre  natumdr  taken  nftarfc  by  r>*it: 

. '-:  ilnr  aa^’  («p^  m ‘he-  Apjietired  hi  high 

dinirtlw  talked.  Anti  rn^do  iiiriisedf  <piJic  iii  Home. 
Ae  wW&vmi  the  fim  .^urfiriae  had  psm- 

C.o  gie 


m avray,  one  of  die  saivl  to  tooihOr 

in  a iiiiif  whkpef ; “ Bfutiber,  it  t*  dnm  ^ * Not 
yet,  viU^in,'1  nhotjtcd  Peter,  jrwjttivr  from  his  ^at ; 
•*  but  *ti?  time  for  mer7i  and  km>rk>evi  hifii  dfown 
vfitii  a bioy*  of  bi<  fitn.  AU  roe,  an»l  a hcin- 
died  Wi v>vnb  were  dra’a-n  np4/n  tjlo  raon tilth ; 
but  at  that  cnlir^Ll  momeac  the  guard**  united^ 
mfihed  in  iff  the  room,  and  iWtiymei’yd  Ihg  cou- 
tpiriitom  Ijnefore  W'^nf/^n  lied  Wavhtfd 

. Wdy.-  Th»ro  terft  ft«r  the 

vansnEttWhed  but  to  It»|dfim  the  mercy  of  their 
MrvfcTctjfu,  f»  He  showed  it  Asi  hi*  imiure  prompt 
ed.  The  ’wjhulg;';  foiaiA  vr«i^‘  .&rft  i^okeif  tm  the 
Hide.  Tiiev  H^rre  then  rfowly  di<mcn!l>eiedr  an 
;0xjkffi>  cjf  iim,?  being  left  between  the  mnpat*. 
fciott  o f each  . tutl  the  blood  Iwhig 

fldly  ^ancheii,  so  n*  to  prolong  the  agony  of 
the  BUiferet?.  Ufe  fixmlly  &s^ir?gtiisH&il  try 
processes  ^ rmd  the  miKi  Imod  neioainf. 
were  gathered  round  the  base  of  a lyiluitm  in 
the  most  public  place  in  Moscow — <!ie  heruL  of 
the  victims  naieed  ub^ft  on  pike*  in  the  centre 
Sc*  af^f)Atliug  -ft  *neeu*?lc  *.hoolt/2d  even  the  most 
feto^dmis  of  the  barl/amn  stfeUt& 

Thb  wm  rnilr  u l>€tgirming.  During  his  ab* 
jinnee  abroad  a tecmxd  revolt  had  broken  out 
mnrmg  the  stneuits,  tend  on  bi$  retom  he  fovmd 
several  dtousauds  of  the  insnrj^mts  in  prison 
awaiting  hh  pfeasttre.*.  Thopoiiislutteut  infiiet 
ed  on  the  exihspi Tutors  of  Ida  early  reign  woe 
mild  com  parrel;  to  wdtar  befell  ImtkJe^ 

Every  Turiery  vjf  tomire  vra#«  put  in 
pracricft.*  fho  imagiiuitjon  uf  Peter  ahu  hi- 
courttvrf  wti*  eHiaastad  in  dievi&tug ; m- 

ffitemeutt  oF  cruelty.  The  Inquisition  wa*  fair 
ly  stuimssefl  in  uXvrtdiy.  Alter  months- 

spent  m mangling  cmd  rmxtihiiing  hi^ 
he  fottnd  that  iw/>  thrmsiuad  atiil  Anndreii'i  Tinted 
<sf  pttstime,  he  tjhbs  «il  to  be  c\s- 

cuted  on  quo  d^y  ^vvvbinteoring  himself  w w . 
i&t  as  oate  of  the  o.tt*eutii>nersu  In  presence  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  ^pitaJ  he.  ilmnk 
twenty  cxips  of  wine,  and  »f>  each  cup  stnu\V  oft* 
the  head  of  aprkoncr  wh  a blow  of  bin  ^tord^ 
and  when  the  sight  of  blood  aful  the  vifeate  of 
the  trine  had  hwij^'  'iiWo, 
reason,  he  pitnuged  info  the  tlm>tjg  wf  dead  odd 
Titfog,  commanding  lik  friemW  io  tbffoir  lfo» 
and  hewed  ami  hacked  iht^  bfNdids  with  the 
tv.cklesa  fury  pf  h defoon. 
of  it«  History.  Moi?onv  never  tnw  such  a mpn- 
strona  iq>ectm'Je  nv  on  that  day. 

The  sttelitK  Imwerer.  were  tiot  vanquished. 
Three  officers  had  the  folly  to  write  to  Sophia, 
entreating  her  to  make  nn  effort  to  rcinstatse 
lumw.lf  Oh  the  throne.  Fetor  inteit*cpie<l  the. 
letter  and  had  the  tlirce  eoinpiTtitors  hnuppA 
hef^rh  Sophia's  w indow.  A»  if  Oii?  were  not 
enough,  lie  ent  oft' the 

fastened  the  letter  iu  taf  stifrenecl  iitxt&rt,  nyul 
hung  it  up  in  her  i^uyoia  tndil  the  itadt  rotfod 
from  the  Woes.  Sophia  hnii  been  fainiliAf 
opotigh  with of  bH^d,  hot  this  xvav  o.k> 
much  for  her;  Ccmfotcment  hailwtaikwiujd  h«T 
frame:  before  the  wrtri  oft  he  dead  soldior  had 
mouldered  into  du#s.  she  vw«ls-  in  the  szrnve. 
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After  this,  there  was  very  little  sedition  in  Rus- 
sia during  Peter’s  reign. 

When  he  had  neither  wars  to  wage  nor  cul- 
prits to  execute,  Peter’s  mind  turned  to  his  peo- 
ple. That  he  desired  their  good  there  can  not 
be  a doubt ; but  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  him  that  that  was  a matter  on  which  they 
might  be  supposed  to  have  an  opinion.  He  did 
all  the  thinking  of  his  empire  himself.  The 
council  of  the  boyards  and  nobles — a poor  apol- 
ogy for  a, check  upon  the  monarch,  but  still 
some  sort  of  obstacle  to  despotism — he  flatly 
refused  to  tolerate:  having  sent  the  members 
about  their  business,  he  replaced  them  by  a 
council  of  his  own  choosing.  The  church  he 
hated.  When  the  patriarch  died,  and  the  peo- 
ple implored  him  to  name  another,  he  struck 
his  sword  against  his  brawny  chest,  and  told 
them  he  was  their  patriarch.  To  bring  the 
popes  or  bishops  into  contempt,  he  hired  a par- 
cel of  drunken  fellows  to  personate  them,  and 
sent  them  reeling  from  the  effects  of  brandy  into 
the  streets.  He  shut  up  several  of  the  religious 
houses,  and  would  allow  none  to  become  eccle- 
siastics until  they  were  too  old  to  be  soldiers. 
One  can  easily  imagine  the  rancor  with  which 
the  church  regarded  their  ruthless  tyrant.  Had 
the  metropolitans  possessed  as  much  brains  as 
passion,  Peter’s  reign  might  not  have  been  as 
tranquil  as  it  was.  But  they  were  children  in 
his  haiids.  When  he  founded  St.  Petersburg, 
the  people  and  the  clergy  were  very  loath  to 
migrate  to  its  deadly  marshes : their  reluctance 
was  increased  by  the  intelligence  that,  on  a 
public  festival,  the  statue  of  the  Virgin,  which 
had  been  taken  to  the  church  on  the  Neva,  shed 
visible  tears  in  token  of  sympathy  for  their  dis- 
tress. Peter  was  by  no  means  the  sort  of  roan 
to  be  affected  by  such  phenomena.  Walking 
coolly  into  the  church,  he  seized  the  weeping 
statue  by  the  head,  gouged  it,  and  discovered  a 
small  reservoir  of  oil  concealed  behind  the  eyes, 
from  whence  a little  stream  had  been  contrived 
to  trickle  down  the  cheeks.  The  discomfiture 
of  the  clerical  impostors  can  well  be  imagined. 

The  nobles  and  the  church  crushed,  the  peo- 
- pie  came  in  for  their  share  of  attention.  He 
objected  to  the  dress  that  was  worn  at  the  time : 
it  was  altered,  so  as  to  assimilate  to  that  of 
Western  Europe.  He  disliked  beards,  and  pro- 
moted shaving  by  taxing  them.  He  found  fault 
with  marriages ' contracted  by  parents  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  parties  themselves ; and 
thenceforth,  every  couple  was  obliged  to  show 
that  they  hod  been  acquainted  at  least  six  weeks 
before  they  could  be  united.  He  sought  to  pro- 
mote social  intercourse  among  the  citizens  of 
Moscow ; and  commanded  them  to  give  assem- 
blies or  social  parties  every  week,  to  which  every 
resident  was  invited  by  a ukase.  The  master 
of  the  house  was  not  compelled  to  be  present; 
but  he  was  bound  to  furnish  brandy  and  tobacco 
for  his  guests.  The  latter  were  required  to  bow 
at  the  entrance  of  their  entertainer’s  house : if 
any  one  omitted  the  salute,  the  guards  seized 
him  and  forced  him  to  swallow  a tumbler  of 
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brandy  by  way  of  punishment  Intoxication 
was  so  prevalent  at  the  time  in  Russia,  that 
these  parties  were  mere  drinking  bouts ; Peter 
thoughtfully  enacted  that  at  ten  o’clock  the 
master  of  the  house  should  be  at  liberty  to  turn 
his  guests,  drunk  or  sober,  out  of  doors. 

The  wisest  of  Peter’s  numerous  ordinances, 
referring  to  the  social  advancement  of  his  peo- 
ple, was  that  which  required  young  men  to 
travel  abroad.  It  was  contrary  to  the  old  cus- 
tom of  Russia ; and  has,  since  Peter’s  time,  been 
materially  curtailed  by  his  successors.  Doubt- 
less it  exercised  a most  beneficial  effect  on  Rus- 
sian society  in  the  last  centuiy.  When  Peter 
came  to  the  throne,  a Russian  nobleman — or 
gentleman,  if  such  a word  can  be  so  misapplied 
— was  a riotous,  overbearing,  ignorant,  drunken 
creature ; who  led  a stupid,  sensual  life  among 
his  serfs,  and  knew  no  higher  pleasure  than  of- 
fering brutal  violence  to  a virgin,  or  striking  off 
the  head  of  a man.  Though  Peter  himself  re- 
sembled his  countrymen  in  many  of  these  re- 
spects, he  did  not  admire  his  own  defects  in 
others : his  bosom-friends  were  chiefly  foreign- 
ers, or  Russians  who  had  traveled  abroad.  Le- 
fort,  the  Swiss — a man  of  much  ability  and  no 
principle,  descended  from  a noble  family  in 
Piedmont,  and  tolerably  refined  in  his  tastes 
and  manners — was  his  chief  adviser.  Another 
close  friend  was  Mentzikoff,  the  founder  of  the 
present  family  of  the  name.  He  began  life  as 
a pastry  cook,  and  sold  patties  in  the  streets  of 
Moscow  when  Lefort  took  him  under  his  pro- 
tection and  introduced  him  to  the  Czar.  Other 
foreigners  were  admitted  to  the  imperial  circle 
on  the  strength  of  their  naval  skill.  Dutch 
skippers  he  adored.  In  truth,  Peter  had  6ense 
enough  to  be  democratic  in  this  sense  at  least, 
that  he  encouraged  talent  wherever  he  found  it. 

The  domestic  life  of  Peter  the  Great  is  as 
unlike  that  of  any  other  monarch  as  his  public 
career.  He  married,  when  very  young,  Eudocia, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Lapuchin.  From  the  very 
day  of  her  union  he  began  to  neglect  her  for 
other  women ; and  though  she  bore  him  a son, 
the  unhappy  Alexis,  his  treatment  of  her  was 
uniformly  unfeeling  and  heartless.  He  brought 
with  him,  on  his  return  from  Germany,  a Dutch 
girl  named  Anne  Mocns,  and  never  condescend- 
ed to  conceal  the  intrigue  from  his  wife.  The 
latter,  goaded  to  revenge,  encouraged  the  ad- 
dresses of  a young  man  named  Glebok.  When 
the  Czar  heard  of  it,  he  ordered  his  wife  to  be 
closely  imprisoned ; seized  her  lover,  and  had 
him  impaled  before  his  eyes.  It  is  said  that, 
while  the  wretch  was  writhing  on  the  spike, 

Peter  had  a chair  brought  out,  and  watched  his 
agonies,  reviling  and  taunting  him,  until  Glebok 
spat  in  his  face. 

Anne  Moens  soon  made  way  for  other  favor- 
ites, and  Peter  lived,  for  some  years,  as  vir- 
tuously as  kings  usually  do.  A strange  ro- 
mance— for  a parallel  to  which  we  must  recur 
to  the  histoiy  of  the  famous  Lady  Hamilton — 
furnished  him  with  a substitute  for  the  dis- 
graced Eudocia.  At  the  capture  of  Marien-  * 
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burg,  during  the  war  with  Sweden,  the  Russians 
took  prisoner  a young  girl  whose  attractions  in- 
duced the  general,  Bauer,  to  claim  her  for  him- 
self! As  far  as  we  can  now  learn,  she  seems  to 
hare  been  the  daughter  of  a peasant  girl,  and, 
as  she  was  supported  by  Count  Rosen,  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  he  was  her  father.  Sent 
out  to  service  in  the  family  of  a Lutheran  min- 
ister, she  had  married  a dragoon  a day  or  two 
before  her  capture  by  the  Russians.  General 
Bauer  took  her  to  Moscow  with  him,  and  after 
a few  months  sold  her  to  Prince  Menuikoff,  who, 
in  his  turn,  disposed  of  her  to  the  Czar  him- 
self. Such  things  have  been  common  enough  at 
Courts,  and  many  a man  has  risen  to  eminence 
by  purveying  for  a king  in  a similar  way.  She 
could  neither  read  nor  write ; and  is  not  said 
to  have  been  beautiful.  Her  figure  was  good, 
however ; and  when,  under  the  direotions  of  her 
early  protectors,  she  had  succeeded  in  effacing 
from  her  hands  the  traces  of  her  youthful  drudg- 
ery, and  had  dyed  her  hair,  she  presented  a 
very  tolerable  appearance.  Peter  was  no  judge 
of  beauty,  and  was  not  particularly  select  in  his 
tastes.  Martha,  or  Catherine  as  he  christened 
her,  possessed,  in  her  imperturbable  good  temper, 
a charm  which  enthralled  the  impetuous  Czar; 
in  his  wildest  fits  of  passion  she  could  soothe 
him,  and  restore  him  to  his  senses  by  her  win- 
ning grace  and  gentleness.  Very  soon  he  found 
her  so  necessary  to  his  happiness  that  he  re- 
solved to  marry  her ; and  the  wife  of  a Swedish 
dragoon,  the  cast-off  favorite  of  Bauer  and  Ment- 
likoff.  became  the  consort  of  Peter  the  Great. 
He  took  her  to  the  army  with  him,  and  it  is 
said  that  she  exercised  extensive  influence  over 
his  mind:  the  truce  wThich  saved  the  Russian 
army  at  the  Pmth  is  understood  to  have  been 
proposed  by  her  even  without  Peter’s  know  ledge. 
She  was  equally  influential  at  home.  There  is 
grave  reason  to  believe  that  the  atrocious  deed 
which  remains  to  be  told  of  Peter  was  done  at 
her  instigation. 

The  Czar’s  first  wife,  Eudoda,  had  given 
birth  to  a son,  Alexis.  At  the  time  of  his 
birth,  his  father  had  already  ceased  to  visit  his 
mother:  the  son  shared  her  fate.  From  his 
infancy  Peter  disliked  him.  As  he  grew  up, 
bis  character  developed  in  strong  contrast  to 
his  father’s.  He  was  idle,  fond  of  literature 
and  music : disliked  field  sports  and  manual  oc- 
cupation : was  a devout  member  of  the  church, 
and  a deep  theological  student ; and  though  by 
no  means  moral,  was  given  to  none  of  the  ex- 
cesses which  had  marked  his  father’s  youth.  As 
toon  as  he  attained  manhood,  the  Czar  com- 
pelled him  against  his  will  to  marry  a German 
princess  of  the  Wolfenbuttel  family.  Alexis 
detested  her,  and  evinced  his  feelings  in  the 
brntal  fashion  of  his  family.  His  father,  who 
commonly  beat  his  wives  and  the  ladies  of  the 
Court  with  his  cane,  and  thought  nothing  of 
kicking  a general  down -stairs,  accused  Alexis 
of  having  struck  his  wife  at  a time  when  she 
had  especial  claims  on  his  regard.  There  is,  un- 
fortunately, no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
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charge.  The  wonder  is  how  Peter  objected  to 
a practice  he  so  constantly  inculcated  by  his 
example.  In  truth,  it  does  not  need  much  re- 
search to  discover  that  Peter,  like  the  wolf  in 
the  fable,  desired  an  excuse  to  punish  his  son ; 
his  treatment  of  his  wife  was  a fair  pretext  to 
start  with.  He  threatened  to  disinherit  Alexis : 
the  latter  replied  by  a frank  renunciation  of  his 
rights  to  the  throne.  The  Czar  then  menaced 
him  with  imprisonment  in  a monastery : he  de- 
clared that  nothing  would  be  more  congenial  to 
his  feelings.  Finding  these  threats  fall  harm- 
lessly, Peter  set  his  mind  to  discover  something 
more  to  his  purpose.  There  can  not  be  a doubt 
but  the  executioner  of  the  strelitz  would  have 
succeeded  to  admiration,  had  Alexis  afforded 
him  a chance.  Fearing  the  worst,  the  young 
prince  fled  abroad.  His  father  sent  messengers 
after  him  in  hot  haste,  entreating  him  to  return. 

The  men  selected  for  the  serv  ice,  and  the  argu- 
ments they  employed,  indicate  pretty  plainly 
that  the  Czar’s  resolution  was  even  then  firmly 
taken.  The  former  wrero  a sort  of  private  exe- 
cutioner or  xbirrOy  who  bore  the  nominal  title  of 
Captain  in  the  guards : and  one  Tolstoi,  a fel- 
low who  Peter  himself  used  to  say  ought  to  have 
his  teeth  knocked  out  to  prevent  his  biting. 

They  approached  Alexis  with  a promise  that, 
in  the  event  of  his  return,  his  father  a would 
love  him  still  better  than  lie  had  ever  done and 
threatened  every  monarch  in  whose  dominions 
he  remained  with  instant  vengeance  from  the 
Czar.  Alexis,  always  weak  and  foolish,  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded  to  return.  He  had  no 
sooner  set  foot  in  Russia  than  he  was  placed 
under  the  eye  of  the  police.  Arrived  at  Mos- 
cow, Peter  had  him  closely  imprisoned,  disin- 
herited him  by  a formal  act,  and  forbade  him 
to  communicate  with  any  one  but  his  guards 
and  the  aforementioned  Tolstoi.  Alexis  re- 
minded his  father  of  his  promise  to  treat  him 
w'ell : the  Czar  replied,  that  a man  who  could 
desert  his  w ife  for  a Finnish  woman,  as  Alexis 
had  done,  had  no  right  to  speak  at  all.  The 
whole  transaction  appears  plain  as  noonday,  when 
we  find  the  husband  of  the  injured  Eudocia  using 
such  language  to  her  son.  Soon  a fresh  charge 
—of  tampering  with  foreign  powers  and  plotting 
against  the  sovereignty  of  Peter — was  trumped 
up,  and  Alexis  was  called  upon  to  defend  him- 
self. How  could  he  do  any  thing  of  the  kind  ? 

A weak,  retiring  lad,  w'hose  intellect  had  never 
been  of  the  strongest,  he  had  undergone  more 
than  enough  to  destroy  his  mind.  He  denied : 
then,  on  the  strength  of  a promise  of  forgive- 
ness, admitted  facts  which  had  never  occurred : 
denied  them  again,  when  required  to  explain: 
confessed  afresh,  when  deluded  by  false  accounts 
of  others  having  accused  him.  One  day,  the 
Czar  would  visit  him  in  his  dungeon,  and  prom- 
ise him  his  freedom;  the  next,  Tolstoi  would 
threaten  him  with  the  rack.  His  confessor  was 
really  subjected  to  that  torture,  and,  as  often 
happened,  avowed  under  its  infliction  all  that 
Peter  wanted.  His  statement  shown  to  Alexis, 
the  latter  began  to  doubt  his  own  memory.  He 
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mtitkt  a coaiia^iiou  tfhieh  eoDrrpdict*  iteeif  m CWftfffioe  w the  throne,  because  the  pm  mi*» 
.ay^ry  j&rtictilaary  and  bears  upon  to  face  of  it  understood  while  the  other  crutodly  embraced 
conclusive  todto?  ttf.tfce.  ifiamiij  dt  ji&  mthoy  fe  hemes  of  rufom  t tb&  h&  CYrtrappnd 
If.  \mk  enough,  furtveysr*  for  Peter,  who  Atod%  m/i  put  him  ur  deaxh,  hmsma  be  forc- 

hied  a ■;«>rt>jf C&nrt  and  ^ufied  hi^  tor  t&al  be  would  not  pro^ehute  to  plmw-* 

in  perscm  b$tm$  them,  Alexis  apj«mmt  at  the  that  ke  MLCtiikutd  thousands  of  3ive.«$  i u to 
to,  wa  to  fcdd,  •*  wasted  uiul  lutggdrd  from  marries  to  to  haxih»  if  to  Net®,  beemj&e  to 
long  bondsemeuJc :;  his  lofty  stature  beat  down  discerned  the  necessity  far  a St.  Tetetourgd 
by  iihfmii  MxA  dmpto-  his  y*ovrr ful  voice  so  that  be  bereft  the  Russian  people  of.  the  tot 
weakened  tot  to  Itmes  cotdd  not  to  recojcnpisod  vertigo  of  liberty,  because  he  knew  toy  nronM 
to  former  friends;  and  his  whole  appear-  make  a tod  use  of  bu  Bat  when  a Viih  ti»u* 
ance  so  dag-ruded  that  those  who  know  him  h&Bt  erect*  ins  irrll  bafco  a highest  to;  above  ail  prm- 
cfotiM  not  ttoe  id  tot  emacitttod  ptodp^.  moral  m dlyto  **to  pwfet’f  mi  - 

resembbuice  to  the  ottoe  h&ftdsotue  up  varying  &acc*z&  can  alone  palliate-  the  net  in 

Peter  began  his  address  to  the  Com*;  ». . the  eyes  of  y(*4*ri?y.  Failure  in  one  single  per  - 

hk  cto  right  to  pnt  h u son ; Vldftiife'  w^bm**  litolur  ttawxt*  MM  a tot' ,:. 

to  or  hindrance  from  any  one  j btst  t4dc4  itoi  ;Wr1tetk/:torclW7'  to  .hod  that  to.  tondfeh 
he  was  unwilling  to  assume  so  a ftspto  did  tutfprev^t  to  mur- 

ribiiUy  atone.  In  picriat  of  ihctv  to  tUdd  liaada  tor .-'of  ttf  Feter**  *u # r coas&to 

cnX  a ^tmlhern  plantatiaa  are  u»n  grtoto  onttesto  in  to  oujdhhJ ; 

ton  were  the  tnaanbeini  of  tot  Efcmtt-  :i>ii£  toiL  f ^ 

ail  they  straightway  found  A&to  and  ib&my 

fentencod  him  to  dtetb;  da’V  • •*  ■.  a parcel  of  men  mid  mmm.  who  wore  not  fit 

ally  'ns  mat h*  tho«*0  >vto  codid  r^4; for  life  ? that  i(te  eWBiuvement  of  to  Rus* 
(he  others  to ^sigo  names-  Alpds  (ts»  re.  jito  peopk  tos  gtoptdled. "aoekty ; ia 

mantled  to  jiritou  afterward,  <mo  of  wlddh  no  man  of  tolfug  oiayp»teni|tlate 

the  Impowift  abirn'  .from '; 4, ’dragtot  a without  iiorror  j w*  are  humid  to  voudude  that, 

lotion  which  Vtotor'  itd.  to  apothecary  nith  ail  1)Sb  lofty  w&u,  imd  all  iiii  InVaadto^f^ 
dared  to  *n>eJi  [t  war  tokerL  tc:  cell,  orj^y  to  good  Mini  the  ^ril  were  m hnhUKed  m 

Kd.  mto  was  heard.  The  iralb  were  thick  the  chanuster  and  works  of  Feter  to  Great,  oa 
it  could  matter  little  U>  the  unfurtnnato  Prittoe^  to  tore  it  a matter  of  doubt  Whether  Sus^ia 
Soon,  u eir  was  spread  through  to  city  tot  he  would  hnro  iwen  a loser  if  he  find  newer  livedo 
had  died  of  apoplexy.  'Dead  most  cemtlxdy  ho  Hk  tot  act  was  a soHttic  of  cudless  intoiy  to 
» nr, : thee  distortov  to  to  camped,  cr»:r>-  muscle  hit  counr/v.  A rouplo  i.f  years  before  In-  tieadi 
rigid  111  frightful  convulsion.  Fortunate  if  k he  had  associated  his  wife  Calii^rme  with  hint 

for  the  historian,  tot  then:  lived  nt  --to  Court-;  into  gr*vent.o,eillV  ^ ^nifurth^tf^d  hhl^fl.  .•: 

of  Fetcnr  an  officer,  named  Btocs.  wlm.  could  to  boyartls  and  nobler  to  swinir  riua  they  wonid 
tell  us  the  idprr  of  the  viMt  to  (lie  drnggtsigeJ;  mpport  whonweviar  he  apppiuted  ai  bin  Aits. 

FctetP  public  to  is  wtiilep.  m the  qmfui to  ccssor.  Thu  prbtdple  uf  b^rijd.itary  touarehj 
[minces,  rite  moiiumxmts  of  St;l7ete:iSibUQr.  Toft  Urns  thrown  td  the  tvindy,  C3  fcvery  bd»ei;j>rmck 
may  read  if  tft  the  wmi ?;  waged  ngaihwt  Swedes,  pie  had  W/n  during  hi?  teignv  to  de2cl  bf  srr^ii- 
Turks,  nnd  the  tcrrUx^ry  won  ton  to*  gun , ngi^rac&ted,  it  ie  ^aid,  !>}r  expoasuro  to  *stdd 

on  ail  sides.,  Ev^r}r  Burwian  nqpxmut  tJwit  siond  utid.  vr^t  ou  a boat iwg  exehi^^h » d«d  mimedi- 
jmm  by  main  to  the  Litt,  to  be  <r«ii  down  Vf  the  aiftly  (tor  SSi  doftfh  hts  ^ido.vr,  Catherine, 
iimfteU#:.togi</ftS  of  Kttpoleom  bore  witness  tor  daimod  to  <;'*!!> ; ■’ ' 

his  milonry  tal(jtvt*.  M^ry  Kussimi  tfkip  dmi  Oatto  by  tic*>x»jt£  Jinvo  n<U  boen  H?U- 

donft8  te  a tdlihto  to  bis  indeftaigablQ  energy.  bjudir^;  bv  iroiuiiorK'wbow  toT 

Yfni  tot  rr Pirn.  <rn*ry  wheru-— ia  the  Hy*.  erntbi.  U:  Wwtoo  'J  be  fit  the  fiu^tftu 

toy  bf  yh^*  got WUumi r — in  the  material  ud>  uoldo^at  iTtos  fA^v^^iThv  r^i^ims 

yancetnmit  af  die  c-ouhttr— in  the  perfection  ni  of  to  gv:\n<jmn  V*XtirT  «6n.of  .Atosis*.  . XadWpR/ 
to  armykdii'.  ihe  #|Ur^  of  the  Ttyirer  of.  to  yiae>  towensir?  had  on diofe «d%  add  proiecloi 

drwrk  Tlio  liftoi  of  j^mk^^T^rhai  to  wan  Mentsaioff,  who  cwtmandvd  the  holdiejy;  The 
the  vHtiur'^npi^ftrf  u }uikty  pie^df  l^ckr  iw&ry -cook  nmurnlly  prefemd  die  cauye 

when  jdie  luxW  truly  is.  tuar  t«.  «pfikou  nf  of  a woman  whose  foittmcfc  wxkre  (to  in  A gieat 
. .t^r  to  .Gronki^if  M htdr^ike'^'^dd^  itot  to  to  own  agency,  ho  ttot  of  h pdto  ' 

'•  l^v;iri  hia^^Hyhehiti'hg-  fur  to  wa*  tr.hos»e  fatlier  he  had  heiped  to  i^usAnut e and 

*w*  bdOkW^  \*wu  wcdfftr^v  £?ud  to  of  his  a*  fclie  axmya  like,  the  jtfeuton  guards  of  Hume* 
ifire,  hs  of  Uie  iutppin^s  Emd  exintenc^  of  otl*  - hcbl  fbe  rliruuu  in  ?iic;r  Dfr.  C^therine  wia^  duh 
( ,^  This  is  sh  apparent,  n*  to  give  u coXorilig  tovWd-^tbo . (to  .fiiaj9:«5is'.  Eus-sda  had  had 

of  prob.Aiiity  to  the  charitable  eonstmciiou  si  nee  to  ecntftjiy. 

vrbb'h  ba&  tom  placed  upimbi.s  aci^by  those  It  .hag  beico  m*d  of  Cndimift^  that  she  ended 

whn  have  (aid  he  never  had  a tit  might  hut  for  her  UfeWlto  begsui  it.  This  i>  unjust  tb  Bauer 
•:to  ‘tonto  ft  may  be  rrue  tlnu  be  only  but-  and  Meolcifcrdi,  rmd  ^toally  unjust  lo  the  Im* 
torud  the  stnviit/.  be(.:w.ise  he  Oiat  no  light-  thentu  luinister  a.  v b.«i; n-.ase  site  had  served 
or  jmn’isijriumt  would  seemv  public,  toiqwi)-  uanu^e.  'Flym  ar«  dugtov  *U  vie/.*,  in  «T«iy 
lily : that  kjfc  rapiubato  Ke^to*,  and  oleralcil  thing  to6*  ;;JfWy  Handlton  hv«velf  would  <wjji 
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* mit,  *.»  •r-<vv<;«'»  fikvjyrtvnt  H»b  ifrQftol  *c#h-  ( t#**wi*.  i\t  .>:*  f vkv  <>»*•  ,.<  »i.i.  «!,»-.  ij«f  <vt* 

'.>.!•  i v • >■ Ta:.  tV.«*.  uritwfc  iM».*  tt.o  %*hW:v.  hvistwl  Unit  U -p^vf 

ftitfifSk;  erf  PaU$.  'WUW^ri  flhjg 


«,  *v,in  Lri&ani  Iptot  HVicI  thai 

v ?XjL\\*.rinr  a su?.<kTi(«r  *oW  v*f 
or*  tiift  ^rv.^Mt>v  *yi4*e  Mortha.  Ifct?/ 
JVV^'^  lv*A  fa  Mbajr^I.^tT;  itf  vj 

totttf  he  dtt&L  #*ii**T  ^ 

Thu*  tML^vhI 

fttAfirvn.  $6$  4hmt)om4  iH?M 


&**••*#  ft# «>■ 

to  frftifoitit  litkr+Kiw • 
\ , t,t\o  Var  if . 

h fkjt , *W wc4  'w;  <>  .0KI^*5>,Vy  i<wr»- 

V4it>  * 'tW*TtA> 

*h»  M intact  ^‘tr'if  % 

PHI PJHRL  ..^  P|||PPiliii>:  v ■ ' fec^i^ .^Wf: • -:j ^iir • 

* to  ■ • • • . 

,| rfrV$0&$Y  i>y*H  .Ajtajjto,.  'fivAjx '6'<9 ? tnMX'&tyx-i#  tihVd3^n’s>^^A^  pys»ter$li\tf 

h3»i*,jrlv  *A  items****  *:.*>-.  | rviify  it#;  inn  o£  -Aotn*  ‘ 

Viffc  tiV  lOirOi^t  *>&%'-.  A Vuv<i5*v.  tt!#4  j 


fart*  tngi\  t Th#  toft#'.  ••#$'  jtvVfti  fv 


*if  itotow ‘ &i£ Ofc&crfm*;  wc&V^f’-j^A  »fj*m  limifa  fctywn  rk*&\  {(iM()etitAil* 
eiTp&<  tyzi.  tf&v  ^rustf  qf  Bjinr*-  •»  ^ch^iiijiijbhd j|  y$* 

n ■ . | • l ';••■•  '.  ' 

4it4S.tr  6^!  i<*  ’tfScJhir  j>o*A«r  . . 'S3 MViwr-itilr^  ji^*>;^vy^»-«-«h-<cl;  <iiffi*ti$&rt>  a 

•nitf  it  folk*  tSfcwi fiS^  :>riy  (vk  jffiu^ti  4 rj^n,-  ^fewjtS  FeHt 

• W rhi4- fwr^l  ^'lf;  !;t/i<.Ja^<.  &£**'$< 

i,.  f *u  •»...  i.  . I ’ . •»  - r;  i ...  ..  I _^..l  ...1.  :. 
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F&tfhrg  the  tyranny  of  \%  favorite, 
Munli^,  dsUfej^ai,  -a»ii  tbe  army 

jsador%  xyTjmlaied  |jmt  his  was  i M 

to  eonm  ic*  Russia  wi  ik  Ai  i u &.  Vitfitiy  tbe  oath 
sat  up^  tk  royal  vou^drnce-  Btnmwftg  re- 
ceived Wt$r,  qrittMtml  iHidoi,  and  seas  *pmi.  m- 
inistud  *jtU  Jbc  cvvtirs./eo njidoneo  of  the  Em* 
pn>*fe.  It  VtW  lio  who  conducted  hpr  forciigo 
polirv,  untl  Bupbrmtemled  $tii.  rfomestte  uxm* 
iTO  of  the  Empire:.  Munich*  Ostfcrmsn.  tool 
tto  flihier  leader*  of  the  mecus  he  ccrntriye*}.;  to 
exile  o«  Cttripite  Wtmt#  io  the  isfctwtry 
fli.eir  friemlH  ;4Saj^- 

severely*  Tin?,  ktum£  and  Siberia  vvem  die  jam* 
docks;  h ts  kftpftod  £6  #YiL  $iio  fbtinef  be 
iU’M  t»;  the  he  r reply  to  ;my  petition  or  cV«m- 
plaint  from  the  peqpio;  the  1 utter  the.  most  r/ojv 
chi^yc  twteAy  tor  toe  vrk 
n&CtRved  ~ by  bi&  «de*  ' lu  ity  jag  4wov 


her  me,  v^t/-t8®‘vW^gfefc  not 

known  to  }i^y«  fel  a female  prof- 

ligacy. Fond  of  m&ijte  ami  Hand  tig,  of  u gny, 
nheeifnl  chomctiT^  she:  preferred  the  tranquil 
Joys  of  domestic  life  to  the  runn oil  and  ai Uci  sty 
of  government,  and  die  bnbtenms  *evd&  of  her 
successors.  On  the  few  occasions  when  she 
emerged  from  her  retirement,  ilw»  ftmusbed 
evidence  of  what  she  might  him  ilomi  had  she 
posseted  the  vigor  of  jEliv:aTieth  or  Catherine 
II.  Prince  Galitsin,  one  of  the  highest  noble* 
in  llussio,  Income  a convert  from  thcGrtfok  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  ; she  ^tuiteiiced 

him  to  Income  court  fool  ami  Imd  hwi  beaten 


when  they  rose^garinst  tam*  On  a #ipxud  giyetir 
Munich,  and  n fw  ^fer  popuLir  id/iwS, 
peiutjd  at  procMmed  Ivan 

Cmiv  No  oppOHilon  w&i  i.feed  : Sv*  speedily 
was  the  revolution  effected.  that  Riron  eras 
seized  and  seiit.  to  Siberia  with  a party  of  can- 
Gets  whom  h«  h»d  himself  seh(envcal  to  that 

exile.  . > j . .'  •;*  ‘ V .-V  ’ ■'  / " . \ 

The  Wsy*  was  thnie  months  old  and  in 
fata  cmdlo  w hen  he  wiur^dled  tc/ reign  ^v'ertfre 
*>£  Peter  *he'  Great.  His  mother,  who 
had  Iwmuv  apjnmited  jR^gent,  was  a girl  of  six- 
tcqti,  who  t«nl  mflrmod  ti{<*  IJoto  ot  Bmiwjvriek 
iHugltiv-r  iwA  wife  of  a German,  she  Isaci  n^ 
tiling  u>  k-oatynon  with  the  lliiwmnf ; >»hv.  lmd 
nyc  cm>  gtrns-c— ' how  meity  girls  of  sixteen 
haVn  V— to  conduct  hhu^lf  with  jprdpxfotp  rm 
[ A few  months  w ere  ^et»t  ty-  the 

in'*  ,^5^  her  lidfehamf  and 

' -L  0 f>  jmianize  her  new  domniiouf' v rh»m 
a revalutioni  appeared  «ver> 

. only  persons  who  conM  bnve.  uiw  . 
• ‘esaful  rmalstwncfc  to  an  attuck  .on  the 
MhhbS  ^ fMt'erman,  who  had 
^onjb^iiv*::  liftd.  Aime  ob- 

hw>4-d  fb(  .ia’.gency  throti^  Uieir  aul.  than  chc 
uegicc'tett  thorny  and  aUwed  a fat'orite  w aiting- 
maid,  naincd  Joliann  de  Mcngden,  to  usurp  dfc 
wUcdo  e<mtrQi  of  pyddit  agau??. 

Thu  soJdujrr  bi*gan  tp  look  M»uui  for 
ruler.  The  omw  of  Xyatt  had  ptovytl  um'rly 
wortlile.^ ; hut  .then*  ww;  . females  lonong 
the  surviving  ddhireu -of/bia  hwif-hn>the?  P«-‘ter 
thp  Oviixxx.  One  iit  thzM:.  .ElRshuih,  had  in-  , 
herited  c?ia  ibatnroa, 

of  the  quaUtioit  of  her  father.  8he  bad  u\km 
no  part  in  jwViitlcs,  arid  wtw  there fnni  v^iyi-n^n 
Her  appaaru.t»^e  fra^.  preposse^mg : tjioagb  hor 
east  of  coimtcnancn  ^rns  nittseuiinb*.  iis  ^x-1^ 
4on  ^ «vreett  and  her  figure  was  elfarant.  The 


hy  her  pages  when  hi«  jeista  faikd  fo  timt^e  hev.  { < i»aTUi  hf  her  eonv&rsatidn  wsw  irru^sahfe.  T« 
Again,  just  before Tfm  dose  of  hwf  roigu*  aht  j tjrii ^ j»ryp[ge|ithe  thi^ht^of 
took  otKmse  at  *hfc\  cf ^ptidii.  :iif  •'  of  her  «Jd.  When  fih»v'  somiiilud . upon  tbe 

.: _»..*  .1...  . l ‘ 


miTasUA^,  Volynski—a  «»r«n  who  dona  hot  $#em 
to  lurvvs  t»ecn  V whit  w orsa  than  UU  colleague?  i 
she  had  his  tongue  torn  out  by  the  root*,  his 
tight  band  cut  off,  and  Ms  mutilated  body  be- 
headed. . ; ‘ ' y. 


gave  rio  eneourngYment  Co  tbfcA'orisjJrutor^^  but 
her  ductor?  & P^tndvmatq  rmmed  Le^roeq,  Mvs 
more  enterjm^ng,  iind  undertook  to  condiuct 
tj>c matter  &&  Ifeti  It  was  an  easy  vast  On 
the  night  of  the  Gth  Pec^jnber  he  was  nt  her 


Meanwhile  Bircn  wua  working  out  his  own  I doqr  with  a iMge.  an  fursf  she  al- 

and his  mistr^sT  min.  It  U pkiii.  enough  1.1  loWdd  hen^lf  to  be  placed  in  the  vehicle  i>v 
«js  tc/-<l«ay,  whatever  vls*ul>t  «vihy  huvt  existed’’  /esd  w aw'jflly  boni^  to  the ■' hamicki- 

formerly  - on  the  point,  that  lie  *isp'ireA'  'lo''t}ie;j  of  the  gunrife.  There  «hw  r^ttd  a which 

■ -tf  tie.  <L5  ;f“  ^ 
tmng 

the  1 

ter  13. 
the 

.....  ...  . | |H HHj 

ed  him  the  regi>ncy  during  ibh  minority  of  her ; prise, n.  Eitrle  Ivan,  then  sixteen  jnnnfte*  oli 
ydht  iv.a»v  shi?  arnhiiious  .'imiijater  ^]Hm^ed  her  !•  wu«  r.ous^l  :by  Hie  mdse,  ami,  with  elulilidi  cd«* 
muse*  and  prihiitrod  Uie  m:ogT)itiou  t)C  lvr,n  i>a  \ j^eify,  attempted  to  imiintc  the  crb’K  nf  f)ie  *♦){- 
hr-ix  m the  throne.  . ' By-liwV>tiw^  .hower'm*,  Ju.m  ; db?fs  who -ionk  bbu  from  hi?  ,.n*«U*...  u Tilth'* 
roue  was  #uu.  He  luui  irnn.pied'  the  old  unwy  know Csx  thou,  chihf“  said  Eliy.al'eth.  who  srm.u, 
lumler*  uudtir  foot  for  irMg  yeytri.  i t Av4?  tlrntr  ] ;bj>  ik  t)i4t  *tk»  thtumbr^b  ruin  thou  Ujf(p|audwir 
mm  now.  ^«o  mRuguuUod  wjcsyhe  gtnvrmnen*.  i Hubi  imlycdj;  rli;u  bmmnmbJv  losrorv  ui  ihp 
<tba*  Bireu  m*  unalde  to  umkc-  a ny  re^fMancc  j French  Dauphin  who  died  >h  rhe  Teniple  coir. 
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pares  favorably  with  the  fate  of  Ivan  Antono- 
vitch.  Thrust  into  prison  before  he  was  two 
years  old,  he  spent  eight  yeare  in  various  places 
of  confinement,  his  dungeon  being  changed 
whenever  the  rank  of  its  occupant  became 
known  to  the  people.  At  ten  years  of  age  he 
was  thought  so  formidable  that  Elizabeth  re- 
moved him  to  the  fortress  of  Schlussenberg, 
where  he  was  immured  in  a single  room,  with- 
out any  furniture  but  a truckle-bed,  a table,  and 
a chair.  The  windows  were  painted  so  that  he 
could  not  see  the  green  fields  or  the  blue  sky 
outside.  At  rare  intervals  he  was  allowed  to 
walk  a few  minutes  in  a courtyard  inclosed  by 
high  walls;  but  this  privilege  was  so  seldom 
granted  him,  that  when  he  was  asked  by  Eliza- 
beth’s successor  whether  he  had  any  request  to 
make,  all  the  poor  boy  begged  was  to  be  allow- 
ed to  breathe  the  fresh  air  a little  oftener.  It 
was  a part  of  Elizabeth’s  policy — a policy  which 
monarchs  usually  pursue  in  the  like  case — to  de- 
stroy the  intellect  of  her  victim.  Ivan,  once  Czar 
of  Russia,  was  not  taught  to  read  or  write.  He 
stammered,  and  perhaps  from  the  effects  of  his 
solitude,  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  words  to 
express  his  thoughts.  His  passions  were  allow- 
ed to  develop  themselves  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom. Brandy  was  furnished  him  in  quantities, 
and*  his  temper  encouraged  to  grow  ferocious 
and  sullen.  Of  the  world  beyond  his  dungeon, 
he  knew,  of  course,  nothing  but  what  his  jailers 
chose  to  tell  him.  He  had  a dim  notion  that 
he  ought  to  be  Czar  of  Russia ; and  when  Pe- 
ter HI.,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  visited  him, 
he  naively  observed  that  he  would  some  day  re- 
gain his  crown  and  put  all  his  enemies  to  death. 
The  utterance  of  this  sentiment  sealed  his  fate. 
The  Empress  Catherine  sent  a special  officer, 
with  private  instructions,  to  take  charge  of  his 
person.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  July,  17G4,  an 
alarm  was  given  in  the  fort.  Shots  were  fired, 
and  a rumor  was  spread  that  Ivan  was  about 
to  be  rescued.  Catherine’s  emissary  at  once 
rushed  with  a comrade  to  Ivan’s  room,  roused 
him  from  his  bed,  and  stabbed  him  with  his 
sword.  Though  wounded  and  unarmed,  the 
captive  struggled  desperately  with  his  assassins. 
He  broke  one  of  their  swords,  and  grappled  with 
the  man  who  held  it ; but  os  they  fell  to  the  , 
floor  together,  his  companion  thrust  his  weapon 
through  his  back,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
Next  morning,  in  a pool  of  gore,  the  body  of 
the  Czar  Ivan  was  found  pierced  with  twenty- 
five  wounds.  There  is  enough  evidence  to  con- 
vict Catherine  the  Great  of  his  murder  before 
any  jury  in  the  world. 

To  return  to  Elizabeth,  who,  on  the  morning 
of  6th  Deceml>er,  1741,  fbund  herself  Empress 
of  Russia.  Her  first  act  was  to  exile  all  the 
friends  of  Ivan’s  family;  her  next  to  mete  out 
the  same  measure  to  her  own.  Lestocq,  her 
faithful  physician,  who  had  placed  her  on  the 
throne,  was  sent  to  Archangel,  then  an  ice-bound 
desert,  where  he  died  in  great  poverty.  As  she 
had  really  inherited  some  share  of  her  father’s 
vigor,  she  then  devoted  hereelf  to  the  concerns 
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of  her  station,  and  took  a leading  part  os  well  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  empire  as  in  external 
politics.  Her  name  figures  extensively  in  the 
history  of  Russia.  There  was  no  lack  of  energy 
in  the  government  during  the  twenty  yean  of 
her  reign.  The  measure  for  which  she  has  re- 
ceived most  praise  from  historians  is  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment.  It  is  right,  however, 
to  observe  that  political  offenses  were  expressly 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  ukase ; and, 
moreover,  though  the  ax  and  the  halter  were 
prohibited,  the  use  of  the  knout,  which  answered 
the  very  same  purpose,  was  preserved,  and  tor- 
ture was  inflicted  wherever  death  would  have 
been  the  penalty  under  former  reigns.  It  was 
a favorite  practice  of  Elizabeth,  in  sentencing  a 
criminal,  to.  refer  to  her  clemency  whereby  his 
life  was  saved,  and  to  command  that  his  tongue 
be  torn  out  by  the  roots,  and  his  body  otherwise 
mutilated.  Similar  punishments  were  frequent- 
ly inflicted  on  females.  These  proofs  of  her 
humane  disposition  have  been  highly  lauded  by 
historians. 

Before  her  advent  to  the  throne,  she  had  been 
affianced  to  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  who  died 
before  the  marriage  was  solemnized.  Elizabeth 
enregistered  a vow  never  to  marry,  and  kept  it. 

It  was  perhaps  this  obstacle  which  prevented  her 
union  with  Alexis  Rozumoflski,  a noble  of  her 
court,  to  whom  she  bore  two  children  who  took 
the  name  of  Tarakanoff.  When  very  young 
these  children  were  sent  abroad.  One  of  them, 
the  Princess  Tarakanoff,  was  beautiful,  accom- 
plished, and  veiy  popular  in  the  Italian  society 
in  which  she  moved.  Catherine  the  Great,  liv- 
ing in  constant  dread  of  rivals,  grew  alarmed  at 
the  reports  which  reached  her  of  the  attractions 
of  the  Princess,  and  dispatched  one  of  her  own 
lovers  to  Leghorn,  with  special  instructions. 

The  courtier  who  undertook  this  honorable  mis- 
sion was  a member  of  the  noble  family  of  Or- 
loff.  Catherine  herself  could  not  have  accom- 
plished it  better.  Gaining  access  to  the  Princess 
he  reminded  her  of  her  birth,  and  assured  her 
that  his  mistress  had  lofty  views  for  her.  To 
this  he  added  a declaration  of  his  own  love ; and 
the  unfortunate  girl,  bewildered  by  the  announce- 
ment of  prospects  to  which  she  had  never  as- 
pired, and  yielding  to  the  passionate  appeals  of 
the  handsome  Russian,  consented  to  marry  him 
and  return  to  Russia.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  a mock  priest,  assisted  by  several  ac- 
complices of  Orloff.  As  soon  as  it  was  over, 
she  was  carried  on  board  a ship  lying  in  the  off- 
ing, and,  to  her  horror,  W'hile  still  in  her  bridal 
attire,  was  seized  and  handcuffed.  The  poor 
girl,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  threw  herself  at  Or- 
loff’s  feet,  calling  him  her  dear  husband,  and 
entreating  him  to  protect  her.  The  brute  spum- 
ed her  with  his  foot ; and,  as  the  sailors  began 
to  be  touched  by  her  beauty  and  her  distress,  he 
sent  her  below  and  confined  her  in  a small  cabin. 
Conveyed  to  St.  Petersburg,  she  never  saw  Or- 
loff more.  The  day  of  her  arrival  she  was  dis- 
patched to  the  prison  on  the  borders  of  the  Neva, 
and  confined  in  a low,  damp,  fetid  cell  on  the 
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gronrul  floor.  Ten  years  afterward,  erne  S£jw 
tember  ifighLa  fierce  equinoctial  gale  began 
plow  the  surface  olTheGtilf  of  FmlafttL  Wares* 
mo  an  tain  high,  rallied  impetmvdaly  koto  tjte 
month  of  tile  Neva  ;*  and,  ns  the  wind  inereaH‘4 
in  fnrv,  the  writers  of  the  rimr  rose  with  ominous 
rapidity.  The  wharves  wjre  sooii  ctftenxL 
*ols  torn  lYr/m. their  moorings  The  ekreete 
wore  tloaded.  (in  side  rat^  woweri.  and 
children  wfero  *c«t)  flying  from  AMir  dwolOngr 
.tfaftouglt  the  uturm  to  seek  refuge  on’M&nct  neigh- ’/ 
boring wninenee.  8ti Pcttoiwtrg^m^d &<wb~{ 
ed.  At  /the.fipt  * ymptam  of  daugor,  the  guard* 
had  tied  from  idie  pmoti.  The  waftsc % 
aolf  into  iho  lower  chamber*,  And  began  ro  fLU 
vhetn-  fci*wt ih^e^'en^a  oftlmfTdghiy 

but  »;p.n  raud/ly  fitctuife  that  nguutefl  of  ihc  an- 
fprtiiT^tc  ^f lUuJtfttKrtT,  ax  the  waters  gn^rt&lly 

md  frtmng  wuLL  andntftc**  strong  bolted 
driowfofbade  eren  a 'how  tf&tmpfib  awIsHmred 
her  th«t  Wcfcllwtt*  to  \Khex  tomb,  Nrt  stmt^ 
Ucr  how  madly  Iter  fduifek#  rcwou  toted  through 
the  prfcou*  the  stomi  shneked  louder;  and  there 
was  no  one  to  lieut  *be  hiat  dries  of  the  dying  • 
girl.  Wlien  the  inundation  .subsided*  thedrown- 
od  hod ynf  ttWj  IMiieCrw  Tarakanoft*  the  daughter 
of  the  Empre^  El  tobeth.  wAV  taken  fern  the 
c«U  where  died  and  privately  buried. 

As  Elisabeth-  grew  older,  she  m<«gned  most 
of  the  earns  of  state  to  her  fiivorite  Panin,  who 
had  risen  from  the  rank  of 
vrjf  gemtemiui  of  the  MdehainMn  «od  -ftitoti* 
^netiriy  became  dnb  of  the  ablest 
»la  ever  tiAd.  Pleasures  of  iW  most  d*hnsit(g 
kind  absortel  the  whole  time  rtf  the  Emprtm 
Such  ^ices  as  hutoij  can  only  shadow  in  tMnci 
outline  marked  her  declining  years.  With  a se- 
lect circle  of  profligate^  slid  rtbandot^d  hernlf 
to  the  vilest  haints  of  dnmkenn.egx;  selrtetipg 
.htwndj  tar  her  fayiimg*  ai  hotter  suited  to  Mr 
exhausted  palate  timn  more  delicate  liquors,  No 
systematic  was  she  tlut  she  had  her  dr*xse* 
made  so  that  her  attendants  could  cut  them  .«stff 
in  an  instant  when  rta^xicftfkni  IvocL  deprived 
her  of  file  mt  at  bet?  limbs.  Wlten  fits  her  death- 
bed. her  phjweittu*  pra&qihed  rigid  feh^jneuee 
6t«n  ji  Ahe  proc^urfed  a rase; ’which  *l»e 
kept  tauter  fe  bed  Hfrflfii-  Uftfki*y  irnder  te  piF 
low;  She  dir  dj  we  am  fold  * in  tenures  .such  sr* 
delirium  fcrerheitts  usually  produce**  with  n half; 
empty  bottle  in  her  hand,  and  obsoenu  language 
on  her  tongue. 

■|S  had  been  her  fondest  tmh  to  leave  her 
dn  one  to  her  sister’s  Son,,  .Peter.  His  father  was 
the  Duke  of  Hol-teio  Gottorp  ; swod,  though  re- 
nted to  the  )rv'  Lis  mother,  be 

was  ewfenttallv  a German  iu  oil  hia  mstes  and 
fceliny*.,  Elixaberit  bad  lorcmght  lum.  tip  under 
her  eare.  and  it  wm  ftlteVefore  no  wonder  that 
temg  beibre  b«r  death  he  wa*  accounted  vicious 
igno«mt,  4t»d  depraved  He  raidily  acquired 
bis  aunt^  love-  for  brandy ; ami  took  no  mean 
Almix?  in  her  fmm\  rccreatiotis.  To  provide  him 
with  a wil>.  wvuv  a fl^t  rrare.  Ik  was 

mi  etury  matter.  Tiirte«  had  cliAbged  since  Hie 
Cstar  Ivaji  Vasili  rite h sent  an  humble  message 


fc<r  ^igismund  ,«f  PoiAfid^  praying  to  be  ai- 
lowed  tP  j»^iuse  Li*  *Mtdiy.aDd  eeeety^d  in  re- 
ply from  the  Uftughfv  Pole  * pdw  dressed  an 
ehilihet,  There  were  now  jdintjr  df 
(vzrawxi  princej  «ml  jjanall  fr?  of  royalty  glad  ro 
hfe  at  the  iotperiiiJ  bait;  The  Putflmss  of  An* 
look  Ship  »rt  once  and  lauded  her 
daughter  S^diia  nt  St;  Ipeteriburg.  Learning 
Eliit^thyvsei  ht  Moscow,  ihe  mpAired 
tlHilifef,  *nd  ihe  gf»od  ftniune  to  find  that 
her  dattgUttq  pJcaAiid  tbo  Empress..  At  that 
riirte  Naphta  of  Anhvih:-5teri>st  was  a handsome 
.girt;.  Th/iugh  her  nose  aquibtur  and.  her 
ihrtiuf^  wdfrt  iirtt  tfc  e ggaewd  a pp^aramre 

of  her  thed  wu^  pku^ng  ; aim  bud  .Sweet  blue 
ey«%  loro!}"  auburn  hair.,  tvivh  black  eyebrow^ 
fttul  .it  graceful  fignre.  Altogether  '&  vi&y  pass- 
fthic^vtfc  for  sod\  a pnrue  is*  i’eter,  wl?a 
; uroily  ugj^  ltdd  ^b^din^ly  dtsfigtjred  ly 
1 sinnl)-*p4jx . HIS  face,  with  hi*  little  pug  noso, 
and  mlbuir^  Added-  f o -Urn  -Scart  of  dlitcuse, 
j sti  rapalaivfc,  that  when  iji&ii  saw  him  she 

! n^h^i  %&  her  tmxu.  in  m of  %&*&&■.■  ami 
| fainted  uwtty.  Her  smiplc^  soon  vani^lieA  how- 
ever; kind,  to  tlu,‘  delight  of  Eiiaubeth.  she  vrus 
wedded  to  !h#cr  and  j*smwum1 

the  name  of  Cathcpoe  da  becoming  » meral>or 
oi'  the  Gmik  fifturcfev  f \ ,. 

Peter  was.  not  even  a miirt  'BiifXt  bolV>cL‘ 
£UtAb#^i$  death  his  wife  had  foreaken  hi* 
society  for  that  of  othenr  ; yet  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  the  EuJpreg*  peiruaded 
Peter  to  notice  her  conduce  Convinced  of  h«r 
infidelity,  he  agreed  to  .separate  from  her  ? uud 
consoled  himselfiu  tlie  friendship  of  the  Princess 
Wo roataoK  whose  father,  then  Chaucehor  of 
the  erasure* was  only  tmv  happy  to  encourage 
2ho  jyeif:;ha.d)&  throne.  When  Elfoti>etb  lUefik 
j the  flu*h  «f  jiowcr  yms  too  much  for  Peior> 
senses,  hi  a.  mroitym  of  good-wiil  to  al)  men, 
he.  btH‘ftitw  jfcconcilhd  in  h is  wife  «ftur  a stspa- 
. ration  of  npwiird  ^fAvycAT^'And'  ackhortledged 

■ the  child  fci?  vriiopi  sVic  goto  birth/shortiy  after 
j their  tciumdo,  nud  who  subsequently  l>ei*«me  the 

■ Empcrc<r  Foul.  Mmiiah,  Birem  and  all  the 

| |K»lU>rfll  uxilcA  wore  recalled  ; a jubiiec 

j \?&$  p^iclsdtned,  And  everj:  body  said  that  JPettsr 

wiiA  going  to  turn  out  a ^at-.iboaatc'h.  They 
know  him  ill  who  coidd  ,f.p'qak  thus.  .Whife. 
ukiuv^,  tmved  in  lii$  wetn  abidislhfig 

; ti«  court  of  PrivyChflucery.  Sanctioning  foreign 
| and  deduriag  an  to  the 

j of  former  reigns,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Peter 

■ even  knew  of  their  existence.  A young  xuom 

? who  ought  tc  fill  a place  vn  Hiis^jan  liiv- 

5 ton*.  the  real  imthor  of  these, reforms.:  fli*v 

jianis  had  ttei  been  the  monster 

of  ft  h.  / - v"  v»n.Ul  biw>*  known  turtre 

of  him-  i cve!  imd  iio  more  Umre  in  hi«*  nets 
! than  he  who  reads  these  pages.  F*  r him,  life 
had  no  Mler  ddights  than  gross  dchacche*: 

J the  crown  uo  higher  prerogatite  than  an  imm? i- 
ni t v from  narponaibii \ tv  for  habi  t coil  t i ce.  W it  h 
the  Princess  \Voronuofi;  und  a iVw  chiiicu 
pftuicm«s  he  ttmtiialed  the  orgief  of  hta  mini  : 
it  wag  his  proudoft  ^a*t  to  say  that  lie  bud 
- ; -1-- . ;:  --y : ■*  :'*’K  4k  P;>  % >v  Gf\k\  rirlTrd  m v- : • 
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surpassed  her  in  viciousness.  All  he  knew 
of  politics  was  that  Prussia  was  the  greatest 
power  on  earth ; all  he  sought  was  to  win  the 
friendship  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  and  to 
imitate  his  policy.  For  this  he  sacrificed  the 
good-will  of  every  subject  in  his  empire. 

His  wife,  Catherine,  was  no  inattentive  spec- 
tator of  his  conduct.  Though  her  own  life  had 
been  a notorious  scandal,  when  Peter  abandoned 
himself  to  profligacy  she  became  regular  in  her 
devotions.  When  he  worshiped  the  Prussians, 
she  surpassed  the  Muscovites  themselves  in  her 
fidelity  to  Russian  interests.  With  the  aid  of 
her  lover,  Orloff,  her  ambitious  projects  were  at 
length  matured. 

On  the  night  of  the  8th  July,  1762,  Peter 
was  plunged  in  revelry  at  the  palace  of  Onen- 
banm.  Catherine  was  sleeping  at  PetershoflT, 
in  her  pavilion  on  the  borders  of  the  Neva.  At 
midnight,  a carriage  left  St.  Petersburg  for  her 
residence.  It  contained  two  men,  Orloff  her 
lover,  and  a soldier  of  the  guards.  The  former 
had  a private  key  to  the  panlion ; with  its  aid, 
an  entiy  was  effected  without  disturbing  the 
attendants,  and  in  the  dead  of  night  a soldier 
stood  by  Catherine’s  bedside.  Startled  by  the 
apparition,  she  sprung  up  in  her  bed.  “ Silence,” 
whispered  the  soldier,  “ rise,  and  follow  me.” 

In  an  instant  Catherine  was  dressed,  and 
with  a single  attendant,  was  flying  toward  St. 
Petersburg.  Before  half  the  journey  had  been 
accomplished,  the  horses  fell  dead  from  fatigue. 
Petershoff  was  twenty-one  miles  from  the  capital. 
No  fresh  horses  were  to  be  had.  Catherine 
took  refuge  in  a farm  house ; and  for  a moment, 
it  seemed  as  though  the  movement  would  have 
been  ruined  by  the  death  of  a horse.  While 
she  was  wringing  her  hands  in  her  vexation,  a 
peasant  with  a market-cart  passed.  Orloff  seized 
the  vehicle,  dismissed  the  owner,  and,  placing 
Catherine  on  a bundle  of  hay,  drove  rapidly  to 
St.  Petersburg,  where  they  arrived  at  seven  in 
the  morning.  Orloff ’s  brothers  and  friends  were 
ready  to  receive  her.  Above  all,  the  Princess 
Daschkoff,  whose  jealousy  of  her  sister,  the 
Princess  Worontzoff,  supplied  the  place  of  at- 
tachment to  Oatherine,  displayed  extraordi- 
nary activity  on  her  behalf.  Habited  in  man’s 
attire,  she  rode  to  the  barracks,  and  with  the 
aid  of  brandy  plentifully  distributed  among  the 
soldiers,  soon  prevailed  upon  them  to  proclaim 
Catherine.  One  regiment  followed  another; 
by  nine  o’clock  the  whole  army,  with  some 
trifling  exceptions,  was  in  her  favor.  Thence 
to  the  church  of  our  Lady  of  Vasan,  where  the 
Pope  of  Novogorod,  won  by  her  affectation  of 
piety,  crowned  her  Empress.  The  taverns  were 
thrown  open.  Soldiers  and  populace  were  bid- 
den to  drink  and  eat  their  fill.  For  some  hours 
the  saturnalia  were  enacted  at  St  Petersburg. 

A report  was  spread  that  the  Czar  Peter  had 
died.  Happy  for  him  had  it  been  true ; he  was 
only  dead  drunk  at  Oranienbaum.  On  the  day 
of  Catherine’s  accession  he  was  to  have  dined 
with  her,  by  way  of  a change,  at  Petershoff;  he 
hpt  strange  rumors  reaching  his  ears 
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on  the  way,  he  resolved  to  send  Chancellor 
Worontzoff  to  St  Petersburg  to  ascertain  their 
meaning.  That  eminent  courtier,  who  had  seen 
with  pride  the  dishonor  of  his  wife  and  two 
of  his  daughters,  found  Catherine  in  the  pal- 
ace on  his  arrival;  without  a moment’s  hesi- 
tation, he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  mon- 
arch, and  abandoned  Peter  as  readily  as  he  had 
sacrificed  his  family. 

Alarmed  at  his  prolonged  absence,  Peter  flew 
to  Petershoff  with  his  little  band  of  friends. 
Hastily  entering  the  pavilion,  he  searched  every 
room,  and  looked  even  under  the  beds  to  see  if 
his  wife  were  not  hid  somewhere.  When  the 
truth  burst  upon  him,  he  wandered  wildly  in  the 
gardens,  which  command  a magnificent  view  of 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  Cronstadt,  and  the  Neva, 
ever  and  anon  exclaiming  to  the  Princess 
Worontzoff,  “ I told  you  Catherine  was  capable 
of  every  thing.”  When  the  news  of  his  aban- 
donment by  the  soldiers  reached  him,  he  held  a 
council  of  his  followers,  and  asked  their  advice. 

The  gray  headed  soldier,  Munich,  who  had  seen 
many  revolutions,  urged  the  policy  of  opposing 
a bold  resistance  to  Catherine.  The  Princess 
Worontzoff  recommended  a peaceable  surren- 
der ; and  Peter,  who  never  had  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  adopted  her  counsel,  and  wrote  to  Cathe- 
rine, begging  leave  to  retire  to  Holstein  with  his 
favorite.  Not  a word  of  answer  did  the  Em- 
press make;  but  at  the  head  of  a regiment 
marched  on  Petershoff.  A second  embassay 
proved  equally  fruitless.  Peter  abandoned  him- 
self to  the  most  abject  terror,  and  insisted  on 
dining  on  the  sea-shore,  lest  he  should  be  sur- 
prised in  the  pavilion.  Worontzoff  and  the  oth- 
er women  were  urgent  in  their  entreaties  that 
Peter  would  return  to  Oranienbaum.  Munich, 
who  knew  that  that  beautiful  palace  was  not 
susceptible  of  a defense  against  a military  force, 
recommended  Cronstadt.  This  time  his  opinion 
prevailed.  Just  as  the  sound  of  Catherine’s 
approach  was  heard  in  the  alleys  of  Petershoff 
Peter  and  his  party  set  sail  in  small  boats.  It 
was  too  late.  The  governor  of  Cronstadt  had  de- 
clared for  Catherine.  When  challenged,  Peter 
rose  in  his  boat  and  shouted : “ Don’t  you  know 
me,  the  Czar  Peter?”  The  answer  was  em- 
phatic : “ We  don’t  know  you  at  alL”  Munich, 
Ghudovitch,  and  one  or  two  others  were  for 
landing  at  all  hazards,  and  trying  to  win  back 
the  garrison ; but  Peter  was  so  frightened  that 
he  ran  to  hide  his  head  in  the  Princess  Woront- 
zoff’s  lap,  and  ordered  the  boats  to  put  to  sea. 

The  fleet  lying  at  Reval  still  remained,  and 
Munich  urgently  advised  the  Czar  to  hasten 
thither.  But  terror  had  taken  possession  of 
Peter’s  mind.  He  would  hear  of  nothing  but  a 
return  to  Oranienbaum,  where  he  arrived  at  four 
in  the  morning.  Spurning  the  proposal  made 
by  Munich  and  the  guards  to  defend  the  place 
to  the  last,  he  wrote  letter  after  letter  to  Cathe- 
rine, imploring  mercy,  and  offering  to  go  where- 
ever  she  pleased.  To  these  supplications  the 
Empress  made  no  answer,  and  Peter,  distracted 

by  his  fears,  at  last  set  out  for  St.  Petersburg  to 
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sec  her.  The  moment  he  set  foot  In  the  capital, 
he  was  surrounded  by  the  guards,  and  borne  to 
the  top  of  the  great  staircase  of  the  palace. 
There  all  manner  of  insult  was  showered  upon 
him.  His  clothes  were  torn  from  his  back,  his 
rings  wrenched  from  his  fingers.  Upward  of 
an  hour  he  remained  barefoot  in  his  shirt, 
exposed  to  the  jeers  of  the  soldiers ; more  de- 
based by  his  own  pitiable  meanness  than  by  the 
ignominy  of  his  position.  At  length  a night 
gown  was  thrust  upon  him  and  he  was  conveyed 
to  prison. 

The  stout  walls  of  his  dungeon  seemed  to  re- 
assure him.  He  sent  word  to  Catherine  that 
he  would  like  to  have  his  Bible,  a negro  serv- 
ant, and  his  favorite  dog:  if  it  pleased  her  to 
grant  him  these  favors,  he  was  content  to  spend 
his  life  in  prison.  Pity  was  no  part  of  his  wife’s 
character:  she  made  him  no  answer;  but  si- 
lently had  him  removed  to  the  house  of  one  of 
her  most  devoted  adherents,  the  hetman  of  the 
Cossacks.  There,  on  the  16th  July,  he  was 
honored  by  a visit  from  Alexis  Orloff,  who  drank 
with  him.  A few  minutes  afterward  he  per- 
ceived he  was  poisoned,  and  called  for  milk, 
which  is  used  as  an  antidote  in  many  cases. 
Orloff  offered  him  a second  glass  of  the  drugged 
wine.  On  his  refusing  it,  the  courtier  seized 
him  by  the  throat,  and  threw  him  to  the  ground. 
Two  of  his  assistants  made  a slip  noose  with  a 
napkin  and  passed  it  round  Peter’s  neck ; while 
Orloff,  with  his  knee  on  his  chest,  held  him  to 
the  floor  by  the  hair  of  his  head.  Thus  he  died. 
Catherine  kept  his  murder  a secret  for  a day : 
then  announced  that  he  had  died  of  colic.  His 
body  was  exhibited  as  usual  in  the  Cathedral ; 
but  the  loyal  subjects,  who  paid  their  monarch 
the  last  tribute  of  a kiss,  perceived  with  horror 
that  their  lips  inflamed  and  swelled  on  touching 
the  skin  of  the  corpse. 

So  Catherine  I.  won  the  throne. 

She  has  been  called  Catherine  the  Great,  or, 
as  a witty  Frenchman  expressed  it,  Catherine 
le  Grand.  Historians  have  coupled  her  name 
with  that  of  Peter,  and  claimed  for  both  a lead- 
ing place  among  the  great  monarchs  of  modem 
times.  The  present  Emperor  of  Russia  has 
been  heard  to  declare  that  his  empire  owes 
even  more  to  her  than  to  Peter.  To  this  day, 
writers,  even  in  England  and  our  own  country, 
mention  her  name  with  respect,  and  exact  from 
their  readers  admiration  for  her  character  and 
honor  for  her  memory. 

Whensoever  a competent  man  shall  under- 
take to  write  the  history  of  Russia  in  accord- 
ance with  the  current  of  modem  opinion,  these 
views  will  undergo  a sensible  modification.  It 
is  not  the  design  of  this  paper  to  make  any  ref- 
erence to  the  history  of  Russia  beyond  what 
may  be  indispensable  to  develop  the  personal 
character  of  its  rulers ; but  a few  lines  on  the 
leading  facts  of  Catherine’s  reign  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  She  was  successful  in  her  wars 
against  the  Turks  and  the  Poles ; but  the  glory 
resulting  from  these  triumphs  can  not  be  wrest- 
ed from  Sowarrow  without  obvious  injustice. 
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She  became  in  some  sort  an  arbiter  of  destiny 
in  Europe  by  her  proclamation  of  the  “ armed 
neutrality  ;**  but  every  student  of  history  knows 
that  this  was  wholly  the  *ork  of  Panin.  She 
published  some  fragments  of  a code ; parts  there- 
of are  original,  and  are  immoral,  unsound,  and 
tyrannical : the  balance  is  stolen  from  Montes- 
quieu. Under  her  reign,  the  army  was  strength- 
ened and  improved : even  this  questionable  ben- 
efit was  due  to  Potemkin.  Her  reforms  in  the 
administration  of  government,  in  the  judicial 
system,  in  the  criminal  code ; her  bold  strokes 
of  national  policy;  her  reputed  encouragement 
of  letters ; her  liberal  philosophy,  were  all  bor- 
rowed from  others.  As  well  praise  the  mirror 
for  the  beauty  it  reflects,  as  laud  Catherine  for 
the  talent  and  sagacity  of  those  who  surrounded 
her.  On  the  other  hand,  even  giving  her  credit 
for  the  acts  of  her  counselors,  it  still  remains 
to  be  seen  how  far  Russia  was  a gainer  thereby. 

She  raised  superb  palaces  no  doubt,  and  gave 
fijtes,  in  which  a sham  volcano,  nearly  as  large 
as  Vesuvius,  was  made  to  vomit  flames  in  pres- 
ence of  a delighted  audience  of  her  lovers ; but 
these  are  hardly  valid  claims  to  immortality. 

These  palaces  and  these  fetes  cost  the  Russian 
people  more  millions  than  Peter  the  Great  ever 
raised.  Though  her  revenue  at  her  accession 
was  nearly  double  that  of  Peter,  she  found  it 
necessary  to  increase  it  by  a sort  of  income  tax ; 
before  her  death,  it  reached  thirty-five  millions 
of  dollars — an  enormous  sum  at  that  period  in 
Russia,  and  fully  three  times  as  much  as  Peter 
the  Great  had  required  to  carry  out  his  exten- 
sive reforms,  build  St.  Petersburg,  and  equip  a 
fleet.  During  her  reign,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  she  spent  twenty  to  twenty-five  millions  in 
presents  to  her  favorites  alone.  On  one  occa- 
sion, the  revenue  not  coming  in  fast  enough, 
she  issued  paper  to  an  extent  which  she  agreed 
to  limit  at  one  hundred  millions  of  roubles,  say 
$60,000,000 ; and,  relying  on  the  faith  of  her 
promise,  the  people  took  the  notes.  She  issued 
six  hundred  millions  instead  of  one,  and  the 
moment  the  fraud  was  discovered,  the  paper  de- 
preciated to  one  third  its  former  value. 

She  reigned  thirty-three  years.  During  that 
time  her  dominions  increased  nearly  one  twen- 
tieth in  extent,  and  one  third  in  population. 

This  was  not  a larger  increase  than  had  been 
witnessed  during  the  two  preceding  periods  of 
the  like  duration ; while  the  twenty-nine  years 
of  Alexander’s  reign  saw  Russia  swell  more  than 
one  ninth  in  superficial  area,  and  two  thirds  in 
population. 

If  we  attempt  to  test  the  merits  of  Catherine 
by  inquiring  what  good  she  did  to  her  people, 
and  what  improvements  she  WTought  in  their 
condition,  w*e  shall  find  that  to  them  her  reign 
was  one  unmitigated  evil.  Her  licentious  con- 
duct was  a detestable  example.  Her  public  cor- 
ruptions disorganized  the  Government  Her  code 
riveted  the  shackles  of  tyranny  on  her  subjects. 
Hypocritically  declaring  to  Voltaire  that  she  w as 
at  heart  a republican,  she  it  was  who  first  intro- 
duced predial  serfdom  into  Lesser  Russia.  She 
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paralyzed  trade  by  her  over-issue  of  paper  money. 
She  extinguished  patriotism,  by  rendering  pre- 
ferment dependent  on  her  own  amours.  She 
shattered  morality  by  setting  a premium  on  vice. 
She  shook  the  foundations  of  Christianity  by 
professing  atheism.  If,  in  short,  we  deduct 
from  her  fame  what  she  owed  to  Panin,  Po- 
temkin, and  Suwarrow ; if  we  endeavor  to  for- 
get the  flattery  of  Voltaire — who,  abused  as  he 
has  been,  has  still  been  copied  by  all  the  histo- 
rians of  Russia — we  shall  find  that  Catherine 
the  Great  might  have  been  more  fitly  designated 
Catherine  the  Bad. 

It  is  difficult  even  to  hint  at  her  private  life 
without  disgracing  these  pages.  Lover  after 
lover  succeeded  to  her  affections ; the  office  be- 
ing recognized  by  the  government,  and  regu- 
lar!y salaried  like  that  of  a general  or  a secre- 
tary. No  less  than  twelve  men  filled  it  openly 
during  her  reign.  Hence  a horrible  and  gen- 
eral depravity  spread  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Female  virtue  was  at  an  end,  when  the  Em- 
press used  so  little  art  to  conceal  her  intrigues. 
Wives  of  men  of  all  classes  openly  repudiated 
all  obligation  of  fidelity.  The  ladies  of  the 
Court  went  further,  and,  following  the  example 
of  Catherine,  assumed  to  control  their  husbands* 
business.  Wives  of  generals  were  seen  com- 
manding armies;  wives  of  secretaries  opened 
dispatches.  The  Court  of  the  French  Regent, 
in  the  last  century,  was  a model  of  purity  in 
comparison  with  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
under  Catherine.  Age  brought  neither  amend- 
ment nor  remorse  with  it.  At  seventy-five  she 
was  more  depraved  than  at  thirty'.  To  read 
the  annals  of  the  time,  one  almost  wonders  that 
some  awful  judgment  from  heaven  did  not  de- 
stroy the  Russian  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ; or,  at 
least,  that  some  popular  outbreak  did  not  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  the  masses. 

This  last  danger  was  probably  averted  by  the 
tact,  judgment,  and  activity  of  Catherine.  In 
die  midst  of  her  exactions,  she  was  careful  not 
to  wound  the  Russian  spirit  by  betraying  a pref- 
erence for  foreigners:  all  her  favorites  were 
Muscovites.  While  occupied  in  consolidating 
the  most  complete  despotism  in  the  world,  she 
kept  up  a friendly  intercourse  with  foreign  re- 
publicans— invited  Voltaire  to  Russia,  and  of- 
fered D’Alembert  the  tutorship  of  her  son.  Two 
great  sources  of  peril  were  thus  avoided.  Her 
army  she  kept  constantly  engaged  on  the  fron- 
tiers ; and  diverted  the  attention  of  the  soldiers 
from  her  own  administration  by  stimulating  a 
desire  for  foreign  conquest.  In  the  midst  of 
her  licentious  excesses,  she  never  forgot  that 
she  was  Empress  of  Russia.  At  six  every  morn- 
ing she  w'as  in  her  cabinet,  opening  dispatches, 
issuing  orders  to  her  generals,  and  deciding  on 
petitions.  She  was  never  a hard  drinker ; and 
her  temperance  in  thi9  respect  enabled  her  to 
preserve  her  energy  to  a very  advanced  age. 

The  last  years  of  her  reign  were  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  providing  for  her  succession.  Her 
•on  Paul  she  married,  when  a mere  boy,  to  a 
princess  of  Hesse-D&rmstadt ; and,  at  her  death, 
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to  the  beautiful  Marie  of  Wurtemberg.  He 
grew  up  a frivolous,  narrow-minded  man ; and 
his  mother  took  snch  a violent  dislike  to  him 
that  she  compelled  him  to  live  at  a distance 
from  the  capital.  At  the  birth  of  his  children, 
they  were  taken  from  their  parents  by  order  of 
Catherine,  and  brought  up  under  her  direction. 

Paul  she  absolutely  persecuted.  His  residence 
was  surrounded  by  spies ; and  while  she  was 
spending  millions  on  the  palaces  of  Tsarko-zelo, 
Tauride,  etc.,  she  left  him  and  his  wife  in  abso- 
lute want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Paul’s  ter- 
ror at  the  sight  of  her  tall,  erect  figure,  always 
dressed  in  a green  dress,  tight  at  the  sleeves, 
and  surmounted  by  a diamond  head-dress,  is 
said  to  have  been  positively  ludicrous.  He  op- 
posed not  a word  of  remonstrance  to  her  usurp- 
ation of  his  paternal  rights.  Even  before  his 
sons  attained  manhood,  Catherine  resolved  to 
marry  them,  and  sent  for  eleven  German  prin- 
cesses to  choose  from.  Paul  was  not  consulted 
any  more  than  the  valets  of  the  household.  All 
this  he  bore  patiently,  waiting  for  the  day  of 
deliverance. 

It  came  at  last.  For  some  time  Catherine 
had  abandoned  herself  to  profligacy  with  greater 
recklessness  than  ever.  It  began  to  tell  upon 
her  frame.  On  the  9th  November,  1796,  she 
appeared  as  usual  in  her  cabinet  early  in  the 
morning,  and  took  her  coffee.  A few  minutes 
afterward  she  retired  to  her  chamber,  where  she 
was  found  stretched  on  the  floor  insensible. 

Paul  arrived  instantly,  and  was  introduced  to 
his  sons,  Alexander  and  Constantine.  The 
whole  family  surrounded  the  bedside.  Alex- 
ander gave  way  to  piercing  lamentations;  his 
father  thought  of  nothing  but  giving  orders  for 
a grand  funeral,  and  arranging  the  by-standers 
so  as  to  form  a tableau  round  the  death-bed. 
Suddenly  the  dying  Empress  opened  her  eyes, 
stared  wildly  on  Paul,  and  moved  her  lips  to 
speak;  fortunate  it  was  for  her  son  that  her 
tongue  refused  its  functions,  for  the  words  she 
could  not  utter  would  have  disinherited  him, 
and  nominated  Alexander  her  successor. 

The  moment  she  was  dead,  Paul  set  about 
undoing  her  work.  He  disbanded  most  of  her 
armies,  declared  peace  with  her  enemies,  recal- 
led from  Siberia  the  exiles  she  had  sent  there, 
and  declared  that  his  policy  would  be  the  re- 
verse of  hers.  This  pleased  the  overtaxed  peo- 
ple ; but  their  rejoicings  were  premature.  Cath- 
erine, with  all  her  faults,  had  too  much  sense 
to  exact  Asiatic  servility  from  her  people,  or  to 
busy  herself  about  petty  trifles.  Paul  had  a 
microscopic  soul.  His  idea  of  imperial  dignity 
was  to  see  his  subjects  enter  his  presence  with 
their  heads  bowed  to  the  earth,  and  to  have 
them  kneel  before  him  until,  as  he  said,  he 
could  hear  their  knee  strike  the  floor.  When 
he  drove  out,  he  would  punish  those  who  did 
not  alight  from  their  carriages  and  prostrate 
themselves  os  he  passed.  His  notions  of  mili- 
tary science  were  confined  to  the  uniform  of  the 
soldiers.  He  obliged  them  to  wear  tails  and* 
powder ; and  when  the  rough  old  Marshal 
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Suwarrow  pithily  exclaimed,  “ Hair-powder  is 
not  gunpowder,  curls  are  not  cannons,  tails  are 
not  bayonets,”  he  very  nearly  sent  him  to  Sibe- 
ria. If  one  subject  was  nearer  his  heart  than 
any  other,  it  was  buttons  on  soldiers  coats.  He 
would  walk  a mile  to  make  a sentinel  button 
his  coat  a trifle  higher  or  a hole  lower.  In  his 
palace  at  Paulosky  he  had  a turret  expressly 
constructed  in  order  to  inspect  with  a telescope 
the  uniform  of  the  guards.  Unheard-of  punish- 
ments were  inflicted  when  they  were  not  attired 
according  to  his  fancy.  At  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night  he  would  insist  on  military  parades, 
hardly  allowing  the  soldiers  time  to  eat  or  sleep. 
He  was  never  satisfied.  He  once  complained 
to  Alexander  that  the  troops  were  negligent 
and  undisciplined.  His  son  denied  the  charge. 
The  Czar  proposed,  to  test  the  point,  that  the 
whole  garrison  should  beat  to  arms  at  one  that 
night.  The  Grand  Duke  promised  obedience, 
and  at  the  hour  fixed,  while  the  whole  city  was 
plunged  in  sleep,  the  drums  and  fife  sounded  an 
alarm.  In  an  instant  the  whole  garrison  was 
under  arms.  The  citizens  rushed  from  their 
beds  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  unusual  up- 
roar. People  were  seen  hurrying  to  and  fro  in 
wild  dismay.  The  soldiers  themselves  did  not 
know  why  they  were  called  out.  The  noise 
awoke  the  Czar,  and  totally  forgetting  his  con- 
versation with  Alexander,  he  supposed  that  a 
rebellion  had  broken  out,  and  thought  only  of 
his  personal  safety.  When  Alexander  reached 
the  palace,  he  found  that  his  father  had  mount- 
ed a horse  and  fled.  Setting  spurs  in  pursuit, 
he  soon  came  in  6ight  of  the  fugitive,  whose 
terror  added  such  wings  to  his  flight  that  he 
was  overtaken  with  difficulty.  Paul  threwr  him- 
self at  the  knees  of  his  son,  imploring  mercy, 
and  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  the  whole 
affair  was  the  result  of  a freak  of  his  own. 

The  people  were  as  badly  treated  as  the  mili- 
tary. He  took  a dislike  to  round  hats,  and  au- 
thorized any  one  to  tear  them  from  the  head  of 
their  wearer.  lie  would  allow  no  one  to  keep 
a dog  near  his  residence.  To  learning  he  had 
an  insufferable  antipathy.  He  prohibited  the 
importation  of  French  books  or  newspapers, 
and  only  allowed  three  printing  presses  in  his 
whole  dominions.  If  a man's  face  displeased 
him,  he  would  have  him  arrested.  If  his  dress 
did  not  suit  his  fancy,  he  would  cane  him. 
The  knout  and  Siberia  he  decreed  for  all  sorts 
of  imaginary  offenses,  so  that  no  man  felt  safe. 
Surrounded  by  spies,  he  fancied  that  every  one 
was  a conspirator.  He  used  to  threaten  his  ami- 
able wife  with  his  fist,  and  tell  her : Madam,  if 
you  think  to  play  the  Catherine,  you  will  not 
find  me  a Peter  III.  So  inconsistent  and  absurd 
grew  his  conduct  at  last,  that  it  was  generally 
believed  he  was  mad ; and  the  disease  wras  at- 
tributed to  his  disappointment  at  the  rejection 
of  his  addresses  by  the  Countess  Laponkin. 

A conspiracy  was  at  length  formed  to  rid  the 
throne  of  such  a dangerous  maniac.  It  came  to 
Paul's  ears,  and  he  summoned  Count  Pahlen, 
Governor  of  St.  Petersburg,  before  him  to  in- 


quire into  the  affair.  “Sire,"  said  the  wily 
courtier,  “ I know  it  all ; to  assure  myself  of 
the  guilty,  I am  myself  a conspirator.”  He  was 
in  fact,  and,  alarmed  by  the  king's  vigilance,  re- 
solved that  the  blow  should  be  struck  at  once. 
That  afternoon  a letter,  containing  full  details 
of  the  conspiracy,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Czar's  friend  and  counselor,  Kutaisoff ; but 
somehow  he  mislaid  it  before  it  was  read.  An- 
other letter,  containing  the  like  information, 
was  handed  to  the  Czar  while  supping  with  his 
favorite;  the  ill-fated  man  thrust  it  unopened 
into  his  pocket.  The  hand  of  destiny  w as  clear- 
ly upon  him.  At  eleven  that  night,  as  he  lay 
in  his  bed  at  the  palace  of  Saint  Michael,  a 
small  band  of  twenty  conspirators  effected  an 
entrance  into  the  private  rooms : the  Cossack  at 
the  door  of  the  royal  bed-chamber  challenged 
them,  but  was  instantly  cut  down  by  one  of  the 
party.  All  then  rushed  into  the  room.  The 
bedclothes  were  in  disorder — the  sheets  were 
warm — but  Paul  was  not  to  be  seen.  The 
scuffle  at  the  door  had  alarmed  him,  and  he 
had  risen  and  hid  himself  behind  a screen. 
His  refuge  was  soon  discovered.  Dragged  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  one  of  the  Zubofs  broke 
his  arms  with  a club,  and  others  w ounded  him 
with  their  sw'ords.  After  a feeble  resistance  he 
was  overpowered  and  strangled.  His  last  words 
— terrible  words — were:  “And  you  too,  my 
Constantine  1” 

A message  was  instantly  sent  to  the  Empress 
Marie  to  say  that  the  Czar  had  died  of  apoplexy. 
“ Tia  false !”  cried  the  affectionate  woman,  and 
rising  from  her  bed  without  dressing,  she  flew 
to  her  husband’s  apartments.  A strong  guard 
of  soldiers  refused  to  allow  her  to  pass.  She 
prayed,  threatened,  even  struggled  with  the 
guards,  but  all  in  vain ; overcome  at  last  by  her 
grief,  she  swooned  away,  and  was  carried  to  her 
room. 

No  Czar  ever  came  to  the  throne  under 
brighter  auspices  than  Alexander.  Nature  had 
endowed  him  with  manly  beauty,  an  intelligent 
mind,  and  a generous  heart.  From  his  tutor, 
Laharpe,  a Swiss  republican,  he  had  derived 
liberal  notions  and  enlightened  principles.  Even 
Catherine  had  exerted  herself  to  guard  him 
against  the  vices  to  which  she  wras  herself  a 
victim.  Married  at  sixteen  to  a virtuous  and 
amiable  girl,  nearly  two  years  bis  junior,  his 
life,  previous  to  his  accession,  had  been  fraught 
with  perfect  happiness  to  himself,  and  bad  raised 
bright  hopes  in  the  minds  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple. His  amiable  manners  had  endeared  him 
to  the  whole  Court.  The  masses  set  no  bounds 
to  their  enthusiasm  when  it  was  announced 
that  Alexander  was  opposed  to  war,  and  re- 
quired no  more  levies.  The  world  saw  with 
pleasure  that  the  throne  which  had  been  defiled 
by  so  many  tyrants  and  profligates,  was  about 
to  be  occupied  by  a Czar  in  every  way  estimable. 

His  first  acts  abundantly  justified  these  an- 
ticipations. He  abolished  legal  torture  and 
confiscations,  swept  away  the  last  vestige  of  the 
old  Chancery,  reduced  the  taxes,  cut  down  the 
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expenses  of  the  court,  relaxed  the  laws  against 
printing,  founded  public  schools,  and  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  the  business  of  the  state.  He 
wrote  and  spoke  loudly  and  energetically  in  fa- 
vor of  liberty.  When,  in  addition  to  these  acts, 
he  gave  constant  proofs  of  humanity — such  as 
leaping  from  his  boat,  into  the  Neva  to  save  a 
drowning  sailor,  and  holding  a wounded  laborer 
in  his  arms  until  a surgeon  came  to  his  assist- 
ance— the  people  thought  that  Heaven,  in  pity 
for  their  past  afflictions,  had  sent  a deity  to  reign 
over  them. 

Unfortunately  for  Alexander,  he  was  born  a 
monarch.  He  held  in  his  hands  a power  equal 
to  any  on  the  earth.  A martial  nation  only 
waited  his  commands  to  carry  his  banners  to 
any  capital  in  Europe.  He  had  been  taught  by 
Catherine  that  the  national  destiny  of  liussia 
was  conquest.  On  the  frontier  he  saw  prov-  j 
inces  and  countries  which  a single  campaign 
might  add  to  his  dominions.  Who  among  the 
best  of  us  could  resist  such  temptations  ? Al- 
exander committed  his  first  fault  when  he  un- 
dertook to  extend  his  dominions  by  unjust  wars. 
What  he  gained  in  territory  he  lost  in  abiding 
fame  and  popular  affection;  and  the  lust  for 
conquest  left  him  no  time  to  think  of  reform. 

Soon  the  career  of  Napoleon  forced  him  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  foreign  operations.  At 
first  he  had  acknowledged  his  admiration  for 
the  great  Corsican ; but  the  death  of  the  Duke 
d’Enghien,  and  in  some  measure  his  jealousy  of 
so  powerful  a rival,  produced  a change  in  his 
feelings,  and  he  declared  war  against  France. 
Then  came  Jena,  Eylau,  Friedland ; to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  and  Alexander’s 
reconciliation  with  his  foe.  His  enthusiastic 
idolatry  of  Napoleon  then  went  so  far  that  he 
would  have  offered  him  his  sister  in  marriage, 
had  his  mother  not  opposed  the  match.  His 
ambition,  whetted  by  the  acquisition  of  Finland, 
coveted  Constantinople;  he  offered  to  divide 
Europe  with  Napoleon,  and,  as  an  earnest  of  his 
intentions, 'agreed  to  enter  into  the  Continental 
blockade  against  England.  Changeable  as  the 
wind,  Alexander  soon  tired  of  the  French  alli- 
ance. Pretexts  for  a rupture  were  not  wanting ; 
and  the  “Great  Army,”  under  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  invaded  Russia.  Alexander  took  the 
command  himself ; but  the  danger  was  press- 
ing; he  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  a more 
skillful  tactician  was  needed,  and  he  made  way 
for  Kutousof.  The  entry  into  Paris  was  the  no- 
blest moment  of  Alexander’s  life.  His  grace- 
ful politeness  to  the  conquered,  his  generous 
protection  of  Napoleon,  his  elevated  ideas  and 
noble  sentiments,  won  all  hearts.  They  prove 
once  more  that  had  Alexander  been  any  thing 
but  a Czar  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  great- 
est men  of  modern  times.  Unfortunately  he 
was  born  a monarch. 

On  his  return  to  Russia  he  found  the  coun- 
try in  a deplorable  condition.  The  defeat  of 
the  French  had  been  purchased  by  the  ruin  of 
the  Russians.  Ten  years'  war  had  raised  the 
taxes  to  a higher  point  than  they  had  ever 
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reached  before.  The  people  groaned  under  a 
system  of  unparalleled  corruption.  Every  eye 
was  turned  to  the  Czar,  who,  it  was  fondly  hoped, 
would  now  forsake  the  interests  of  France  for 
those  of  his  own  country.  Russia  was  disap- 
pointed. Chivalry  was  a larger  component  of 
Alexander's  character  than  wisdom  or  even  pa- 
triotism. He  loved  to  be  called  the  arbiter  of 
Europe ; thirsted  for  military  renown ; enjoyed 
the  dangers  and  glories  of  the  battle-field ; but 
was  utterly  unfit  to  transact  the  toilsome  busi- 
ness of  domestic  government.  He  tried  it  for 
a brief  space,  but  soon  abandoned  the  task,  and 
the  real  government  of  Russia  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a friend  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  Araktcheief. 

This  man  had  more  mind  than  Paul,  but  not 
less  tyranny.  One  by  one,  he  contrived  to  nul- 
lify all  Alexander's  reforms,  and  once  more  re- 
established the  old  despotism  of  the  former  cen- 
tury. He  discouraged  public  instruction,  and 
set  the  example  of  ignorance.  The  reactionary 
tide  set  in  with  full  force. 

Alexander  meanwhile  was  engrossed  in  for- 
eign affairs.  He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
various  congresses  which  were  held  in  Europe 
from  1815  to  1820 ; and,  strange  to  say,  was  the 
principal  author  of  those  extraordinary  mani- 
festoes of  despotism  which  astonished  the  en- 
lightened world  during  that  period.  The  fact 
was,  Alexander's  mind  had  undergone  another 
change.  He  was  tired  of  liberal  theories. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  reign  domestic  afflic- 
tions embittered  his  life.  He  had  many  years 
before  separated  quietly  from  his  wife,  and  lived 
with  a lady,  Madame  Narishkin,  whom  he  had 
taken  from  her  husband.  By  her  he  had  a daugh- 
ter, whom  he  loved  passionately.  Young  Sophia 
was  beautiful,  affectionate,  and  amiable : in  her 
society  the  Czar  spent  all  his  leisure  moments. 

When  she  reached  womanhood  she  was  affianced 
to  a noble  Russian;  but  on  her  return  from  Paris, 
whither  she  had  gone  for  her  health,  she  was 
seized  with  consumption,  and  died.  Her  father 
never  recovered  the  blow.  He  had  no  legit- 
imate children — Sophia  was  every  thing  to  him. 

Even  the  consolations  of  the  good  Elizabeth,  his 
wife,  who  returned  to  his  side  us  soon  as  she 
heard  of  his  misfortune,  could  not  dispel  his 
melancholy.  He  gave  up  diversions  of  all  kinds, 
and  led  a monotonous,  melancholy  life.  He 
rose  invariably  at  six:  in  summer,  read  or  wrote 
a couple  of  hours,  took  a walk,  and  breakfast- 
ed ; then  drove  to  Pavlosky,  the  residence  of  his 
mother,  and  spent  some  time  in  conversation 
with  her  and  his  sisters ; returned  home,  dined 
alone  with  the  Empress,  and  spent  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  in  walking  alone  in  his  gardens 
or  reading : in  winter,  he  went  regularly  every 
day  at  nine  to  see  the  guard  mount.  He  saw 
no  society  whatever ; received  the  embassadors 
as  seldom  as  possible ; and  hardly  ever  spoke  to 
any  of  his  ministers  except  on  business.  He 
was  fond  of  traveling,  and  is  said  to  have  gone 
over  some  150,000  miles  of  road  in  the  course 
of  his  life.  In  his  later  years  he  was  a sincere 
Christian — more  of  a Protestant  than  a member 
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of  the  Greek  Church;  a believer  in  Madame 
de  Krudener  rather  than  the  Metropolitan; 
withal,  devotedly  fond  of  his  Bible.  His  chiv- 
alrous nature  never  changed.  One  of  his  last 
acts  was  to  expose  his  life,  over  and  over  again, 
in  endeavoring  to  rescue  the  poor  people  who 
were  menaced  by  the  inundation  of  the  Neva  in 
1824. 


Shortly  afterward  he  accompanied  his  wife, 
who  was  assailed  by  a pulmonary  disease,  to  the 
Crimea ; was  seized  with  fever  there,  and  died 
in  a few  days.  Ilis  faithful  companion  soon 
followed  him  to  the  tomb. 

Notwithstanding  Alexander’s  neglect  of  his 
duties  as  a sovereign,  and  the  mischiefs  which 
his  ambition,  his  inconstancy,  and  his  fatal  re- 
gard for  Araktcheief  brought  upon  the  people 
of  Russia,  his  death  was  widely  and  deeply  de- 
plored. There  w as  so  much  that  was  honorable, 
and  manly,  and  genial  in  him ; he  was  so  differ- 
ent to  the  miscreants  who  had  preceded  him  on 
the  throne ; and,  in  his  worst  moments,  he  had 
evinced  so  many  human  and  Christian  virtues, 
that  an  impartial  observer  may  well  honor  his 
memory,  and  a Russian  lament  his  early  death. 
He  was  indeed,  with  all  his  faults,  a “ happy 
accident.” 

By  the  law  of  Russia  the  crown  now  devolved 
upon  the  eldest  of  his  surviving  brothers,  Con- 
stantine. The  nation  trembled  at  the  prospect 
of  his  reign,  for  he  was  the  exact  counterpart 
of  his  father  Paul.  Endowed  with  as  poor  fac- 
ulties, he  was  stafned  by  the  same  vices  and  fol- 
lies as  that  miserable  monarch.  He  had  the 
same  inordinate  passion  for  playing  at  soldiers, 
and  worrying  them  about  their  tenue ; his  hab- 
its of  tyranny  when  Grand  Duke  had  obliged 
3very  one  to  fly  his  society ; his  ignorance  was 
the  scorn  of  his  attendants.  With  his  head  and 
heart,  ho  had  inherited  Paul’s  face  and  figure ; 
presenting  in  this  respect  a striking  contrast  to 
his  brothers.  This  w as  the  man  whose  corona- 
tion was  now  hourly  expected.  We  can  well 
conceive  the  delight  with  which  the  nation  heard 
that,  by  a formal  act  executed  three  years- pre- 
viously, Constantine  had  renounced  his  claims 
to  the  succession,  which  accordingly  devolved 
upon  his  younger  brother,  Nicholas. 

It  was  stated  in  the  act  of  renunciation  that 
Constantine  waived  his  rights  in  consequence 
of  his  conscious  incapacity  to  reign.  There 
were  better  reasons  for  the  proceeding  than 
this.  Paul’s  last  words  still  rung  in  the  ears  of 
the  imperial  family  and  the  court.  The  day 
had  gone  by  when  Russia  could  tamely  submit 
to  the  rule  of  a parricide.  Again,  Constantine 
had  separated  from  his  first  wife,  and  lived  for 
years  in  the  society  of  a dissolute  Frenchwoman. 
She  had,  in  her  turn,  made  way  in  his  affections 
for  a young  Polish  lady,  whose  ears  were  closed 
to  any  proposal  short  of  marriage.  Constan- 
tine’s wife  was  still  alive;  divorces  are  very 
rarely  granted  in  the  Greek  Church ; the  amor- 
ous Grand  Duke  was  in  despair.  Profiting  by 
his  perplexity,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  acting 
in  concert  with  their  mother,  Marie,  proposed  a 
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bargain  to  Constantine,  by  which,  in  exchange 
for  the  divorce  he  desired,  he  should  renounce 
his  claim  to  the  succession.  Constantine  grat- 
ified his  passion,  and  Alexander  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  he  was  not  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a second  Paul,  whose  earliest  act  had 
been  to  share  the  murder  of  his  father. 

Nicholas  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age  when 
he  came  to  the  throne.  Born  the  year  of  Cath- 
erine’s death,  he  had  been  educated  under  the 
eye  of  his  excellent  mother,  the  Empress  Marie, 
from  whom  he  had  derived  sound  religious  in- 
struction and  high  moral  principle.  Childhood 
had  vailed  from  him  the  awful  tragedy  which 
closed  his  father’s  life,  and  the  great  wars  which 
terminated  with  the  burning  of  the  Kremlin. 

Warned  by  the  example  of  his  brothers,  his 
marriage  had  been  delayed  till  he  attained  his 
majority,  when  he  was  united  to  Louise  Char- 
lotte, daughter  of  Frederic  William  III.  of  Prus- 
sia, a lady  whose  amiable  character  and  fond 
affection  have  never  been  questioned.  From 
the  period  of  his  marriage  till  his  accession  he 
had,  like  all  members  of  the  royal  family,  de- 
voted himself  to  military  studies.  He  lived  re- 
tired, and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  barracks. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  derived  much  fruit 
from  his  perseverance.  He  never  w*as  a good 
general,  and  frequently  displayed  such  want  of 
skill  as  to  expose  him  to  the  ridicule  of  his  of- 
ficers. If  we  are  to  believe  the  works  of  some 
of  his  countrymen,  he  nearly  contrived  to  frus- 
trate the  success  of  his  own  army  in  1828,  by 
his  ill-judged  interference  and  injudicious  man- 
oeuvres. Of  the  science  of  government  and  pol- 
itics he  knew  still  less.  He  had,  however,  great 
energy,  vigorous  purpose,  and,  at  first,  a firm 
desire  to  do  well. 

The  very  day  of  his  accession,  the  most  form- 
idable revolt  that  Russia  had  known  since  the 
days  of  Michael  Romanoff,  broke  out  in  the  cap- 
ital. It  was  not  formidable  by  its  strength  or 
the  skill  by  which  it  was  marked : a couple  of 
thousand  officers  and  men  of  intellect  composed 
its  entire  force,  and  their  plans  were  woefully 
defective.  But  it  differed  from  all  former  in- 
surrections in  its  principle.  They  had  been 
family  quarrels  for  power,  court  intrigues,  out- 
bursts of  insubordination  among  the  soldieiy — 
this  was  the  first  direct  blow  struck  for  popular 
rights.  The  aim  of  Ryleief  in  the  north,  and 
Pestel  in  the  south,  wras  to  supersede  the  auto- 
cracy of  the  Czare  by  a constitutional  monarchy. 

They  wanted  freedom  for  themselves  and  their 
fellow-countrymen ; and  though  they  foresaw 
that  the  struggle  might  involve  the  death  of  the 
Czar,  this  they  regarded  as  a mere  incidental 
consequence,  and  not  the  main  object  of  their 
movement.  They  would  have  accepted  even 
Constantine,  had  he  offered  them  constitutional 
guarantees  for  their  natural  rights.  An  insur- 
rection on  this  ground  was  a new  and  a startling 
event  for  Russia. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  the  oath  was  to  be 
administered  to  the  regiments.  Instead  of 
swearing,  several  abandoned  their  barracks  and 
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marched  to  the  great  square  in  St.  Petersburg 
on  which  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  rests, 
shouting,  Hurrah  for  Constantine ! They  might 
as  well  have  shouted,  Hurrah  for  the  Pope ! so 
far  as  their  purpose  went — but  all  insurgents 
must  have  a rallying  cry.  Confiding  his  son  to 
a loyal  Finnish  regiment,  Nicholas  took  the  com- 
mand of  a few  trusty  battalions,  and  advanced 
against  the  rebels.  He  tried  again  and  again 
to  divert  them  from  their  purpose ; but  failing, 
resorted  at  last,  at  nightfall,  to  the  final  expedi- 
ent of  grape.  They  were  incapable  of  resisting, 
and,  in  an  hour  after  the  first  cannon  shot,  the 
streets  were  cleared,  and  the  rebellion  was  quell- 
ed. Ryldicf  and  several  other  leaders  were 
taken,  together  with  Pestel,  whose  movements 
in  the  south  were  anticipated.  These  two  emi- 
nent men — the  one,  a stem  republican  of  the  old 
Roman  school,  'whose  soul  knew  no  swerving 
from  the  direct  line  of  principle,  and  who  thought 
of  nothing  but  freeing  his  country — the  other,  a 
chivalrous  young  officer,  full  of  nobility,  elo- 
quence, and  fire — were  hanged,  with  three  oth- 
ers, on  the  borders  of  the  Neva.  After  the  drop 
had  fallen,  three  of  the  ropes  broke,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  condemned  fell  heavily  into  the 
grave  already  dug  at  their  feet.  “ Cursed  coun- 
try,” exclaimed  Rvleief,  44  where  people  can  nei- 
ther conspire?,  nor  judge,  nor  hang!”  Disabled 
by  their  fall,  they  were  carried  once  more  to  the 
scaffold,  and  the  gray  dawn  saw'  their  bodies 
stiffened  in  death.  Several  other  conspirators 
were  sent  to  Siberia. 

An  ominous  beginning  for  a reign.  It  had 
afforded  Nicholas  an  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  personal  courage ; other  qualities  were  now’ 
required  of  him.  Like  Alexander’s,  his  early 
reign  promised  great  things.  He  gained  pop- 
ularity by  associating  freely  with  his  subjects, 
and  interesting  himself  in  their  welfare.  He 
cut  dow'n  the  expenses  of  the  Court,  and  thus 
relieved  the  tax-payers.  He  undertook  to  re- 
form every  department  of  the  government,  and 
displayed  untiring  activity  in  the  public  busi- 
ness. His  frame  showed  signs  of  the  excessive 
labor  he  imposed  on  himself;  his  wife  constant- 
ly pleaded  with  him  for  some  relaxation  from 
his  toils.  Where  he  could  detect  corruption, 
he  punished  it  severely.  Thus  for  a year  or 
two  ho  did  well. 

Soon,  however,  he  struck  upon  the  rock  on 
which  his  brother  had  foundered.  Insatiable 
ambition,  traditional  thirst  for  conquest,  hurried 
him  into  wars.  The  taxes  rose  again.  Dis- 
content revived.  Secret  societies  were  formed. 
Insurrections  broke  out  in  various  provinces. 
The  old  argument — grape — w as  brought  to  bear, 
and  the  poor  peasants,  who  had  rebelled  be- 
cause they  would  not  starve,  were  shot  because 
they  could  not  pay.  No  one  knows  the  history 
of  these  troubles.  The  truth  is  contraband  in 
Russia : we  must  wait  for  years  before  they  who 
saw  those  deeds  will  dare  to  tell  them. 


Then  Poland,  crushed  under  the  iron  heel 
of  Constantine,  made  a feeble  effort  to  rear  its 


head. 
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earth.  Effectually  to  prevent  future  complaints, 
whole  provinces  were  depopulated.  Men  were 
shot  in  scores.  Women — nuns — were  impris- 
oned, scourged,  and  tortured  for  years,  till,  out 
of  two  large  convents,  only  one  poor,  emaciated, 
crippled  creature  escaped  to  reveal  the  horrible 
history. 

The  retrograde  movement  was  in  full  vigor. 

Secret  police — the  constant  weapon  of  despot- 
ism— swarmed  in  the  cities.  In  his  anxiety  to 
keep  down  the  people,  Nicholas  lost  sight  of  the 
villanics  of  the  functionaries : corruption  was 
never  more  universal.  Restraints  were  placed 
on  foreign  travel;  and  Russian  subjects  w’cre 
forbidden  to  publish  any  thing  abroad.  Fresh 
levies  swelled  the  army  to  a monstrous  extent. 

With  a revenue  not  exceeding  $100,000,000, 
one  million  of  men  w ere  kept  under  arms.  How 
any  thing  was  left  for  those  w'ho  were  not  sol- 
diers is  a mystery.  It  is  almost  a wonder  how 
the  judges  and  other  public  functionaries  can 
contrive  to  steal  as  they  do.  Knowledge  was 
proscribed.  In  the  quaint  words  of  a verse 
quoted  by  a recent  writer: 

“ IIo  said  to  (lie  mind, 

Go  into  darkness ! 

And  signed  it ; 

Do  it  so ! 

Czar  Nikolai.” 

But  in  truth  he  could  no  less.  There  Is  no 
compromise  possible  between  despotism  and  in- 
telligence. Nicholas  had  to  choose  between 
crushing  out  every  spark  of  intellect  and  free- 
dom, and  abandoning  his  throne.  He  chose 
the  former.  The  domestic  virtues  w'hich  have 
marked  the  whole  of  his  career  show'  that  he  is 
not  a bad  man,  as  Paul  and  the  Peters  were. 

He  loves  his  wife  and  his  children,  and  leads  a 
moral  life.  His  immense  labors  for  the  codifi- 
cation of  the  Russian  law,  prove  that  he  desired 
the  good  of  his  country.  Even  his  implacable 
and  cruel  resentment  at  the  delinquencies  of 
corrupt  officers,  argues  a sincere  interest  in  the 
popular  welfare. 

Liberality  in  an  autocrat  is  n mistake.  Alex- 
ander found  it  so ; and  so  has  Nicholas.  He 
must  be  a vindictive,  remorseless  tyrant,  filled 
with  a deadly  enmity  to  every  thing  that  is 
noble,  or  good,  or  truly  great  in  man;  or  he 
must  cease  to  be  an  Emperor  at  all. 

A TRAGEDY  IN  MARRIED  LIFE. 

I WAS  sitting  one  summer  evening  in  my 
chambers,  sipping  my  after-dinner  coffee, 
when,  of  all  men  in  the  w orld,  who  should  step 
in  but  Dick  Woodcnspoon.  I w'as  very  glad  to 
see  Dick,  as  I had  a great  regard  for  him.  He 
w’as  my  chum  in  college,  and  some  years  my 
junior;  so  that  I looked  upon  him  almost  with 
paternal  feelings.  He  sat  down,  and  we  talked 
for  some  time  upon  indifferent  subjects.  At 
length  Dick  arose,  took  a turn  or  tw'o  through 
the  room;  then,  coming  up  close  to  me,  he 
spoke  a few  words  in  an  indistinct  and  hurried 
manner. 

44  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  serious,  say  that 
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again,  Dick,  will  you  ? — and  speak  slowly,  that 
I may  be  sure  I understand  you.” 

“ Chubble,  I'm  going  to  be  married  1”  repeat- 
ed Dick  Woodenspoon,  in  sounds  of  unmistak- 
able import,  but  somewhat  nervously  emitted. 

“ Married !”  said  I,  echoing  him. 

“ Married!”  replied  he,  echoing  my  echo. 

There  was  a pause.  At  length  I broke  si- 
lence— 

“Compose  yourself,  my  dear  fellow;  finish 
your  cup  of  coffee,  and  then  tell  me  all  about 
it.” 

I turned  my  chair  round  to  the  fire,  put  my 
feet  on  the  bars  of  the  grate,  and  raised  my 
hand  to  my  eyes  as  if  shading  them  from  the 
light,  but  in  reality  that  I might  spare  him  the 
pain  of  being  looked  at.  Ob,  how  I felt  for  his 
emotion ! 

“Well,  my  dear  Caleb,  you  know  very  well 
what  my  opinion  of  matrimony  has  always 
been.” 

“ Ay,  Dick ; I knew  you  were  hankering  after 
that  blessed  estate  any  time  this  twelvemonth 
past” 

“And  you  know,  Caleb,  how  I esteem  the 
sex,  and  how  happy  I should  account  myself  if 
I could  find  a woman  who  could  come  up  to  my 
beau  ideal  of  a wife.” 

“Ah,  Dick,  that’s  the  point — your  beau  ideal 
of  a wife ; but  suppose  she  don't,  Dick.  A wo- 
man's appearance  is  all  very  well.  She  may 
have  beauty  and  youth,  and  seem  to  be  gentle 
and  domestic,  and  all  that,  before  you  many 
her;  but  who  is  to  assure  you  that  these  are  not 
all  put  on  ? Taking  a wife  is  like  buying  rail- 
way shares — you  judge  by  the  prospectus,  or  the 
report  of  the  Directors.  You  buy  in,  Sir,  as  you 
did  last  year,  Dick,  in  the  “ Great  Pankosmikon” 
Company — ten,  twenty,  thirty  shares — well,  it 
turns  out  to  be  a bubble,  a bite,  a hoax.  Shares 
fall  fifty  per  cent. — seventy-five — a hundred; 
and  then  you  transfer  them  to  a pauper  to  avoid 
a call ; and  well  for  you  that  you  can  do  so,  and 
get  rid  of  them.  But  if  your  wife  turns  out  a 
bad  speculation,  Dick,  you  can’t  assign  her  to  a 
pauper — remember  that  /” 

“ Nay,”  but  said  Dick,  deprecatingly,  “ hear 
me  out,  Caleb,  before  you  pronounce  upon  the 
matter — won’t  you  ?” 

“ Go  on,  Dick — go  on.” 

“Well,  then,  in  the  first  place,  my  dear  Lucy 
is  a charming  little  girl  in  point  of  appearance ; 
such  do  re-like  eyes — the  neck  of  the  sw  an — 
the—” 


“Oh,  to  bo  sure — ‘ Flammeolos  oculos,  col- 
laque  lacteola;'  but  pass  that  over,  Dick.  Re- 
member that  beauty  is  at  best  evanescent ; dis- 
ease or  accident  may  destroy  it  in  an  hour.  As, 
says  Socrates,  ‘ Ka/Aof  ficv  yap  rj  XP°V0S  ava%- 
uoev  rj  vooo$  kpapdvc'  ” 

“Nay.  But  what  says  St.  Augustine? — 
‘Pulchritudo  corporis  bonum  Dei  donum  cst.’ 
A beautiful  person  is  a goodly  gift  from  God.” 

“ Well,  well — have  it  your  own  way,  Dick,  in 
the  matter  of  beauty.  Admit,  then,  that  she  is 
fair  as  Venus.  Pass  on  to  the  next.” 
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“ A charming  temper — modest,  yet  sprightly ; 
affable,  yet  dignified;  tender,  yet  reserved  in 
her  affections.” 

“ Hey-day  1 what  a paragon  of  perfection! 

But  how  know  you,  Dick,  that  she  has  all  those 
charms?  Have  you  seen  her  angry,  merry, 
laughing,  w eeping,  hot,  cold,  sick,  well-dressed, 
undressed — at  all  times,  and  in  all  gestures  and 
passions  ? Have  you  seen  how  she  carries  her- 
self with  her  parents,  her  friends,  her  com- 
panions ?” 

“She  has  no  parents,  nor  a relative  in  the 
world,  that  I know  of ; and,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 

I look  upon  that  circumstance,  my  dear  Caleb, 
as  one  of  the  most  favorable  to  my  prospects  of 
matrimonial  felicity.  There  will  be  nobody  to 
divide  her  affections  with  me ; no  duties  to  dis- 
tract her  from  those  she  will  owe  to  me.” 

“Well,  Dick,  there  is  something  in  that,  I 
grant  you.  But  where,  pray,  did  you  find  this 
lone  dove?” 

“She  came  with  my  sister  from  school,  to 
spend  the  vacation  at  my  uncle's,  where  I saw 
her  for  the  first  time.” 

“ I understand ; and  so  then  you  knocked  up 
this  flirtation,  and  committed  yourself  irretriev- 
ably in  the  short  space  of  three  weeks.  Oh* 

Dick,  Dick! — aren't  you  ashamed  of  your- 
self?” 

“ Ah,  Caleb,  if  you  had  seen  her  and  known 
her—” 

“ Pshaw,  Dick ! I tell  you,  where  the  mat- 
ter is  between  a soft  heart,  like  yours,  and  a 
pretty  face,  the  more  you  saw  of  her  the  less 
you  were  able  to  know  her.  But  ,go  on,  go 
on ; don’t  6pare  my  feelings — let  me  hear  all.” 

And  Dick  did  go  on,  and  made  a clean  breast 
of  it,  poor  fellow,  as  they  say.  He  told  mo  the 
progress  of  his  love ; the  charms,  both  personal 
and  mental,  of  the  girl ; the  manner  in  which, 
despite  of  all  his  shyness,  his  sensitiveness,  and 
his  peculiarities  on  the  subject  of  the  sex,  he 
was  led,  one  fine  summer’s  evening,  upon  so 
short  an  acquaintance,  to  “ offer  his  hand  and 
his  heart,”  as  the  phrase  is ; how  the  young  lady 
at  first  retired  tearfully ; howr  his  sister  sought 
her  in  her  room ; how*  they  were  closeted  to- 
gether, I know  not  how  long;  how  she  came 
forth  in  the  twilight,  smiling  through  her  tears, 
like  the  moon  through  the  night-mist  (as  Dick 
was  pleased  poetically  to  observe);  how  he  re- 
newed his  suit ; how  he  took  her  hand,  how  he 
raised  it  to  his  lips ; how — But  I had  here 
peremptorily  to  interpose,  and  beg  that  he  would 
spare  himself  the  recital,  and  me  the  hearing, 
of  such  “love  passages,”  assuring  him  that  I 
could  find  them  all  ready  made  to  my  hand  in 
the  fashionable  novels  of  the  day.  He  complied 
with  my  request,  and  summed  up  the  matter  in 
the  intelligible  observation,  that  his  addresses 
were  accepted. 

“Lucy  has  left  school,”  he  continued;  “I 
have  spoken  to  her  guardian,  obtained  his  as- 
sent, and  am  to  be  manned  in  a few  days.  There 
is  but  one  thing,  my  dear  Caleb,  that  can  add 
to  my  happiness,  and  that  is,  that  you  shall  be 
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present  to  witness  it.  Promise  me  that  you  will 
come  to  my  wedding” 

“ D;ck,”  said  I,  “ my  dear  fellow,  the  thing  is 
impossible.  I can’t  leave  this,  even  for  a day, 
till  the  term  is  over.  Besides,  how  do  I know 
that  I should  be  a witness  to  your  happiness  t 
Don’t  vou  remember  I was  the  witness  to  the 
transfer  of  the  shares  in  ‘ the  Great  Pankosmi- 
kon  ?’  You  were  full  of  hope  then,  and  yet  did 
it  make  you  happy  ? did  the  scheme  prosper  ?” 

“Don’t,  now,  Caleb,”  said  Dick,  entreatingly 
— “ don’t  say  another  word  about  the  ‘ Pankos- 
mikon,’  please.  You  make  me  nervous — you 
do,  indeed.” 

“Well,  then,  Dick,  I won’t:  but  111  tell  you 
what  I’ll  do — When  you  are  some  time  married, 
and  can  speak  from  experience ; if  you  are  able, 
with  a true  heart,  to  say,  that  all  your  bright 
anticipations  have  been  realized — that  you  are 
happy,  write  to  mo,  my  dear  fellow,  and  say  so ; 
and  be  well  assured  that  no  light  matter  shall 
prevent  me  going  to  you,  and  witnessing  with 
my  own  eyes  your  contentment ; but  not  now, 
Dick — not  now.” 

Dick  W oodenspoon  arose  to  depart.  He  took 
his  hat  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  hand 
he  grasped  mine. 

“ God  bless  you,  Caleb !”  said  he ; “ remember 
that  my  heart  can  never  be  so  filled  that  there 
shall  not  be  a corner  for  you.” 

“Adieu,  Dick.  My  heart  is  but  a solitary, 
ill-furnished  apartment ; you  may  occupy  it  en- 
tirely. May  you  be  happy.” 

“ Have  no  fears  for  me,  Caleb.  Remember 
what  the  son  of  Siracli  says — 4 A good  wife  is  a 
good  portion.  The  grace  of  a wife  delightcth 
her  husband,  and  her  discretion  will  fatten  his 
bones.*” 

“Ay,  Dick;  but  says  he  not  also,  4 An  evil 
wife  is  a yoke  shaken  to  and  fro ; he  that  hath 
hold  of  her  is  as  though  he  held  a scorpion  ?’  ” 

44  Caleb,  do  you  not  know  that  the  last  gift 
which  God  gave  man  to  complete  his  happiness 
was  a wife  ?” 

“ Dick,  Dick,  are  you  not  aware  that  the  last 
evil  which  the  devil  wrought  on  Job  was  to  leave 
him  his  wife  after  he  had  taken  away  all  his 
goods ?” 

“ Farewell,  Caleb,  till  next  we  meet.” 

“ Adieu,  Dick : may  that  meeting  be  a happy 
one.” 

When  Dick  Woodenspoon  left  me,  I fell  into 
a meditation  upon  his  case,  and,  sooth  to  say, 
my  musings  were  of  a checkered  character. 
There  was  much  that  was  good  in  him  calculated 
to  make  any  reasonable  woman  happy ; and  yet 
he  had  peculiarities  that  might  wreck  his  own 
happiness  and  that  of  a wife,  who  might  go  on 
for  half  a century  or  so  tranquil  and  contented 
with  a husband  of  the  ordinary  run  of  men. 
Dick  was  generous,  affectionate,  good-natured, 
and,  in  the  main,  good-tempered ; but  he  was 
fastidious,  exacting,  and,  above  all,  he  was  of  a 
most  jealous  disposition.  A vulgar  expression, 
a romping  gesture,  was  sure  to  shock  him,  and 
at  once  transmute  the  idol  of  his  admiration 
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into  an  object  of  almost  disgust.  If  he  was  at- 
tracted by  a young  lady,  he  threw  his  whole 
heart  into  the  affair,  and  expected  no  less  from 
her  in  return.  She  was  to  have  eyes  for  no  one, 
ears  for  no  one,  heart  for  no  one  but  for  him- 
self ; and  so  he  watched  with  cat-like  keenness 
of  vision  the  approach  of  any  other  man  to  the 
object  he  had  hedged  round  with  his  love,  and 
his  sensitive  jealousy  converted  the  most  com- 
monplace civilities  into  a daring  attempt  to  take 
the  sacred  citadel  by  storm,  and  the  simplest  rec- 
ognition, on  the  part  of  the  lady,  \)f  a kindness 
or  conventional  politeness  appeared  to  be  an 
alarming  indication  of  a traiterous  disposition 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  Thus  it  was  that  lit- 
tle Jessie  Mayflower,  the  poor  parson’s  youngest 
daughter,  ruined  her  prospects  of  a comfortable 
settlement,  as  Mrs.  Woodenspoon,  by  laughing 
merrily  in  Dick’s  face  when  he  gravely  express- 
ed his  pain  at  having  caught  her  in  the  act  of 
swinging  upon  the  paddock-gate  with  her  young 
brothers.  Poor  Jessie!  I think  she  had  a happy 
riddance  of  him.  He  would  have  lectured  her 
out  of  her  very  life,  or,  at  all  events,  have  made 
that  life  miserable.  Better  as  she  still  is  in  her 
free,  frank,  blooming  maidenhood,  tending  the 
old  man,  and  giving  and  receiving  love  that 
knows  no  alloy  or  change.  Then  we  all  thought 
that  Mary  Weston  was  booked  as  Mrs.  W. ; and 
so  she  was,  I verily  believe ; but,  unfortunately, 
she  refused  to  dance  a third  quadrille  consecu- 
tively with  Dick,  not  thinking  it  altogether  dec- 
orous, though  she  sat  down  without  a partner 
in  order  not  to  give  him  offense.  But  Dick’s 
amour  propre  was  wounded  beyond  the  power  of 
Mary’s  healing. 

44  Caleb,”  said  ho  to  me,  a few  days  after, 

44  the  girl  who  could  be  ashamed  of  being  sus- 
pected of  returning  the  love  of  a man  who  had 
given  her  his  whole  heart,  knows  not  how  to 
love.” 

Matters  had  gone  further  still  with  Julia 
Marsden.  Dick  had  actually  popped  the  ques- 
tion to  heT  after  dinner,  at  her  father’s  house. 

The  girl,  I really  think,  liked  him  very  well, 
and  would  probably  have  accepted  him  too ; but 
she  was  a sensible  girl,  and  told  him  kindly, 
and,  indeed,  encouragingly,  as  he  admitted  after- 
ward, that  she  should  have  the  night  to  con- 
sider over  his  offer.  This  piqued  Dick’s  sensi- 
tiveness not  a little;  but  he  suppressed  his  cha- 
grin as  well  as  she  could,  and  commenced  a 
tender  tete-a-tete,  which  was  sufficiently  engross- 
ing to  soothe  his  vanity  and  set  him  right  again. 

But  Julia’s  mother  saw  the  flirtation,  and  very 
discreetly  determined  that  it  should  not  be  too 
remarkable.  Accordingly,  Bhe  sent  over  Cap- 
tain Cleaver  with  a polite  request  that  Julia 
would  join  him  in  a duet  at  the  pianoforte. 

The  young  lady  at  once  rose  and  complied. 

Dick  was  in  a state  of  exalted  jealousy.  He 
sat  moodily  in  his  seat  during  the  performance, 
avoided  the  girl  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and, 
as  he  wished  her  good-night,  expressed  himself 
with  a bitterness  and  severity  upon  the  subject 
of  her  desertion  that  at  once  offended  and  roused 
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her.  Julia  was  a girl  of  spirit  and  sense.  She 
did  reflect  on  the  matter  during  the  night,  and 
made  up  her  mind,  too,  that  a man  of  so  jeal- 
ous and  exacting  a disposition  would  not  be 
likely  to  make  her  happy.  And  so  next  morn- 
ing, when  Dick  called — for  by  jhat  time  he  be- 
gan to  think  he  was  not  justified  in  his  conduct 
— he  received  a note,  in  which  the  young  lady 
politely  declined  the  honor  he  had  intended  her. 
And  yet  I verily  believe  that  if  any  woman 
could  have  suited  Dick,  and  made  him  truly 
happy,  by  making  him  reasonable,  Julia  w’as 
just  the  one  to  have  done  so.  She  would  nei- 
ther have  yielded  weakly  to  his  caprices,  nor 
would  she  have  rudely  shocked  his  peculiari- 
ties ; but  she  would  have  won  him  over  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  folly,  and  taught  him  to 
discard  those  feelings  which  were  the  greatest 
enemies  of  his  peace. 

“ And  now,”  said  I to  myself,  after  I had  com- 
pleted this  retrospective  survey  of  Dick’s  doings 
for  the  last  twelve  months,  “ there,  he’s  off  again ; 
he’s  been  and  done  it,  and  no  mistake.  He’s 
going  to  marry  some  milkmaid  of  a girl,  with 
blue  eyes,  and  a smell  of  new  hay  about  her. 
A fool  belike,  that  will  lie  a-bed  reading  novels 
or  poetry,  and  trash  of  that  sort ; or  an  artful 
puss,  that  has  put  on  simplicity  and  sentiment- 
ality to  hoax  poor  Dick,  playing  the  angel  before 
marriage  that  she  may  play  the  devil  after  it 
Well,  well,  it’s  no  affair  of  mine,  after  ail ; hasn’t 
he  a right  to  squander  old  Woodenspoon’s  con- 
sols and  three  per  cents  in  w oman-flesh  as  well 
as  in  railway  shares  ? The  old  fellow  can’t  look 
out  of  his  grave  at  his  son’s  speculations  in,  the 
wife  or  the  money  market.” 

In  due  time,  or  undue — Fm  sure  I don’t  know 
well  which  I ought  to  call  it — Dick  Wooden- 
spoon  w'as  married.  I learned  this  fact  by  the 
receipt  of  cards,  the  day  after  the  w'edding;  and 
in  a few*  days  after  I had  a letter  from  Dick  him- 
self, from  Brussels,  full  of  raptures,  and  soforth, 
declaring  that  his  wife  was  an  angel,  and  he  the 
happiest  of  the  human  species,  and  announcing, 
furthermore,  that  they  were  making  their  mar- 
riage trip — the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  and  back 
through  France.  “I  hope  all  this  may  last,” 
thought  I,  as  I finished  reading  the  letter,  “but 
I wish  it  had  been  a little  less  high-flown.  Those 
raptures  must  come  to  an  end,  some  wray  or  oth- 
er ; they  must  cither  wear  out  the  man  or  wear 
out  themselves,  and  then — Well,  well,  there’s 
no  good  in  croaking ; sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof,  and  who  knows  hut  all  may  come 
right  in  the  long  run,  when  they  settle  down  a 
bit?”  and  so  I dismissed  the  subject  from  my 
thoughts,  and  busied  myself  about  my  own 
proper  business.  What  had  I to  do  with  love 
affairs  ? 

Time  passed  on,  the  summer  was  over,  and 
the  term  just  ended.  I was  free  for  a while,  and 
was  meditating  a trip  through  Scotland,  to  ge- 
ologize a little,  and  botanize  a little,  and  rural- 
ize a great  deal,  when,  just  as  I was  stowing 
away  my  hammer,  microscope,  and  a few  odds 
and  ends,  in  the  way  ef  linen,  into  my  bag,  I 


received  a letter  with  the  Paris  post-mark.  The 
direction  was  in  Dick  Woodenspoon’s  hand- 
writing, so  I opened  it  immediately. 

“ Paris,  Hotel  de  Lisle  et  Albion, 
Hue  St  liun  ore. 

“ My  dear  Caleb — My  dream  of  happiness 
is  over,  and  I have  awoke  to  the  reality  of 
wretchedness.  I can  not  -command  my  feelings 
sufficiently  to  write  to  you  the  details  of  my 
affliction.  Come  to  me,  my  dearest  friend; 
come  to  me,  without  a moment’s  delay.  When 
last  w*e  met  you  promised  me  that,  when  I should 
write  to  you  that  I was  happy,  you  would  come 
and  witness  my  happiness.  Now  that  I tell  you 
I am  the  most  miserable  of  men,  w ill  you  not  fly 
to  comfort  and  sustain  me  ? 

“ Richard  Woodenbpoon.” 

I was  greatly  shocked  at  this  commnnication. 
Its  vagueness  was  a thousandfold  more  painful 
than  any  recital  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case 
could  be.  I tortured  myself  with  a thousand 
conjectures,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  only  con- 
clusion to  which  I arrived,  with  any  degree  of 
confidence,  was,  that  his  misfortune  was  of  a 
matrimonial  nature.  I lost  no  time  in  setting 
off  for  Paris,  and  found  myself  the  next  day  in 
my  friend’s  apartment.  Poor  Dick  flung  him- 
self into  my  arms  in  an  agony  of  grief  that  was 
quite  alarming. 

“ Oh ! Caleb,  my  friend,  I am  the  most  wretch- 
ed, the  most  unfortunate  of  human  beings ; a 
deceived  and  dishonored  hnsband — an  outcast 
from  society — a wanderer  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Caleb,  do  not  loathe  me,  do  not  spurn 
me ; lam  a — murderer  !” 

He  smote  his  brow  w ildly  with  his  open  palm, 
and  sank  upon  a chair,  overcome  with  his  emo- 
tions. I was  thunderstruck — horrified,  almost 
unmanned. 

“ For  God’s  sake,  my  dear  fellow,  compose 
yourself,  and  tell  me  all ; let  me  know  the  worst 
— I w ill  never  desert  you.” 

He  grasped  my  hand,  and  wept  like  a child. 

“ Come,  come,  Dick,  this  will  never  do ; be 
a man,  and  bear  your  fate,  whatever  it  be,  like 
a man.  Open  your  whole  heart  to  me;  you 
know  I can  neither  advise  nor  comfort  you  un- 
less you  do  so.” 

Dick  gave  a sigh  so  loud,  so  deep,  so  long, 
that  I thought  he  must  have  expelled  every 
atom  of  air  out  of  his  body,  and  I almost  ex- 
pected (such  ludicrous  thoughts  will  sometimes 
force  themselves  upon  the  mind,  even  during 
the  gravest  moments)  to  see  his  chest  collapse, 
like  one  of  those  paper  bags  which  little  boys 
crush  together  for  the  fun  of  driving  the  air  out 
with  a report.  By  degrees  he  became  composed, 
and,  between  coaxing  and  admonishing,  I got 
the  whole  story  of  his  misfortunes  out  of  him. 
Nothing,  it  seemed,  could  exceed  the  felicity 
of  the  young  couple  for  the  first  fewr  weeks  of 
their  married  life.  Lucy  was  all  that  Dick’s 
heart  could  desire ; she  lived  for  him  alone — 
she  saw  through  his  eyes — she  heard  through 
his  ears.  Like  Petruchio’s  Catherine,  she  would 
have  said  of  any  object  in  nature — 
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- “ Be  it  moon,  or  sun,  or  what  you  please ; 

And  if  you  please  to  call  it  a rush  candle. 

Henceforth  I vow  it  shall  be  so  for  me.” 

Had  he  said  the  Jungfrau  was  a lake,  she 
would  have  expatiated  upon  its  depth  and  dark- 
ness. She  would  have  pronounced  the  falls  of 
Shaffhausen  a forest  of  pines  at  his  bidding, 
and  the  roar  of  its  waters  the  song  of  the  night- 
ingale. And  so  they  went  on,  loving  and  roving 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  like 
a pair  of  silly  turtle-doves.  But  I will  relate 
the  rest  in  Dick’s  own  words : 44  We  had  reached 
Geneva  on  our  return  homeward.  Here  we 
entered  somewhat  into  society,  less  to  please 
myself  than  to  gratify  my  wife.  We  went  to 
spectacles,  to  concerts,  which  she  enjoyed  amaz- 
ingly ; we  even  attended  one  of  the  balls,  and 
Lucy  danced  with  a young  German — a broad- 
shouldered  fellow,  with  blue  eyes,  a light  beard, 
and  long  yellow  locks  that  fell  down  upon  his 
neck.  He  seemed  quite  epris  with  her,  and  she, 
Caleb,  seemed  to  me  to  receive  his  attentions 
with  more  complacency  than  I thought  was  be- 
coming. I was  hurt,  and  somewhat  cool  in  my 
manner  to  her;  she  was  sad  and  dejected.  I 
said  nothing  on  the  subject;  but  I left  Geneva 
the  following  day,  and  proceeded  to  Lyons. 
We  were  scarcely  seated  at  the  table  d'hote  when 
who  should  sit  down  beside  her  but  the  same 
German  fellow.  I returned  his  cordial  saluta- 
tion with  reserve  and  coldness.  He  turned 
from  me,  and  addressed  himself  to  her.  She 
was  evidently  embarrassed.  The  dinner  was 
at  length  ended — I thought  it  would  never  come 
to  a close.  I hurried  her  away  as  soon  as  I 
could  rise  with  decency.  I spoke  to  her  very 
gently,  but  expressed  very  decidedly  my  dis- 
approbation of  those  Continental  freedoms. 
She  made  no  reply,  but  the  tears  came  into  her 
eyes,  and  she  looked  at  me  sorrowfully  and 
even  upbraidingly.  From  that  moment  we 
were  ill  at  ease  with  each  other.  Our  inter- 
course lost  all  its  charm.  We  left  Lyons.  I 
was  moody — she  was  melancholy;  and  more 
than  once  I surprised  her  in  tears.  We  Btopped 
at  Chalons-sur-Soane.  I liked  the  place,  and 
took  a pretty  little  retired  cottage  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  intending  to  pass  a few  weeks  there 
in  retirement,  if  not  in  tranquillity.  In  this 
sweet  seclusion  I was  regaining  my  peace  of 
mind,  and  Lucy  was  becoming  more  like  her 
former  self.  One  day  I went  into  the  town, 
and  passing  by  the  principal  hotel,  I saw  a 
young  man  lolling  at  the  open  window,  smoking 
a meerchaum  half  a yard  long ; he  had  a red 
velvet  cap,  with  a gold  tassel,  on  his  head.  I 
lpoked  at  him — I could  not  be  mistaken  in  the 


blue  eyes,  yellow  locks,  and  light-brown  mus- 
tache— yes,  Caleb,  it  was  that  infernal  German. 
I proceeded  on  my  way  homeward,  meditating 
gloomily  upon  this  ill-omened  rencontre.  What 
could  have  brought  him  to  Chalons?  what 
brought  him  to  Lyons?  Was  there  no  other 
route  in  the  wide  continent  of  Europe  for  him 
to  choose  but  that  which  my  wife  and  I were 
traveling  ? .When  I reached  our  cottage  I was 
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thoroughly  out  of  humor.  Lucy  perceived  my 
chagrin,  and  endeavored  to  cheer  me.  I re- 
pelled her  overtures.  We  sat  down  to  dinner, 
and  scarcely  interchanged  a word.  We  walked 
in  the  evening  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  I 
believe  I should  have  walked  all  night,  so  fully 
wTas  I engrossed  with  my  painful  thoughts,  had 
not  my  wife  at  length  complained  of  fatigue, 
and  we  returned.  Next  morning  after  break- 
fast I proposed  that  she  should  accompany  me 
to  the  chateau  of  a neighboring  gentleman,  who 
had  invited  me  to  join  in  a day’s  shooting.  To 
my  surprise  and  annoyance  she  declined,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  to  accede  to  my  re- 
quest, excusing  herself  on  the  plea  of  a head- 
ache, or  a swelled  foot,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  I had  promised  my  friend  to  meet  him 
that  day,  so  I took  my  gun  and  went  on  my 
way.  It  was  late  before  I proceeded  homeward, 
so  that  the  sun  had  set  some  time  before  I 
reached  my  cottage  gate.  I remember  how 
sweet  and  tranquil  the  scene  looked  in  the  dim 
twilight.  The  low  window  of  the  sitting-room 
was  open,  for  it  was  a warm  evening,  but  there 
was  no  light  within  it.  I was  close  up  to  it 
upon  the  soft,  close-shaved  grass,  when  I heard 
the  voice  of  my  wife — 

44  4 At  this  hour,  then,  to-morrow.’ 

44  At  the  same  moment  I beheld,  by  the  fad- 
ing light,  my  wife  seated  in  a fauteuil,  and  at 
her  feet,  kneeling  upon  one  knee — a man  1 The 
blood  rushed  up  into  my  head,  my  eyes  swam — 

I staggered ; but  the  devil  prompted  me  to  take 
vengeance.  I raised  my  gun,  and  fired  at  the 
villain.  The  man  fell ; my  wife  uttered  a loud 
shriek,  and,  springing  up,  her  eyes  met  mine ; 
she  recognized  me,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  I 
rushed  from  the  spot,  and  found  myself  in  the 
town,  I know  not  how.  I hurried  to  the  rail- 
way station,  a train  was  just  about  to  start  for 
Paris;  I took  my  ticket,  flung  myself  into  a 
carriage,  which  fortunately  was  vacant,  and 
traveled  hither  through  that  miserable  night. 

What  I have  endured  since  I can  not  describe 
to  you.  My  sole  occupation  is  to  brood  over 
my  sorrow,  to  curse  my  destiny.  I have  not  the 
courage  to  look  at  a journal,  though  racked  by 
anxiety  and  fear;  for  I dread  to  read  the  dis- 
closure of  my  dishonor  and  my  crime.” 

Before  an  hour  had  elapsed  I was  on  my  way 
to  Chalons.  The  result  of  my  conference  with 
my  unhappy  friend  was  the  detenni nation  to 
visit  the  scene  of  his  misfortune,  to  see  his 
wretched  wife  if  possible,  to  investigate  the 
whole  affair,  and  to  be  guided  by  the  issue  as 
to  my  subsequent  proceedings.  The  following 
morning  I was  at  the  door  of  Woodenspoon s 
cottage.  It  was  opened  by  a rosy-faced  country- 
girl. 

44 Can  madam  be  seen?”  I demanded. 

The  girl  hesitated. 

“Take  this  to  her,”  said  I,  giving  her  my 
card,  44  and  tell  her  that  I entreat  her  to  see  me 
upon  important  business.” 

In  a short  time  the  girl  returned  and  led  me 
into  the  salon ; in  a moment  after  the  door  was 
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hurriedly  opened,  and  a lady  tottered  forward. 
Her  face  was  pale  as  death,  and  her  eyelids  red 
and  swollen  from  weeping. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Chubble,”  cried  she,  seizing  my 
hand,  “you  come  from  my  husband — I know 
you  do — you  are  his  dearest  friend.  Where  is 
he  ? where  is  he  ?” 

“ I do  come  from  your  husband,  madam,”  I 
said,  very  gravely ; “ but  before  I give  you  any 
further  information  I must  first  trouble  you  to 
answer  a few  questions.  Pray  be  seated.” 

I looked  at  the  woman  that  now  sat  trem- 
blingly beside  me.  She  was  not  only  very 
pretty,  but  very  prepossessing  in  appearance. 
“ So  young,  so  fair,  so  artless-looking,  can  it  be 
that  she  has  thus  gone  astray?”  Such  were  my 
reflections  as  I regarded  her  in  silence.  My 
heart  was  softened  toward  her,  despite  of  myself. 

“Madam,”  I resumed,  in  a kinder  tone, 
“you  must  be  perfectly  unreserved  with  me,  if 
you  hope  that  I can  effect  any  good  in  this  un- 
happy affair.  Your  husband  has  told  me  all.” 

“ Oh,  Sir,  he  has  not  told  you  all ; he  could 
not,  for  he  does  not  know  all.  I will  reserve 
nothing  from  you,  as  you  are  his  friend.  When 
you  have  heard  all,  you  will  surely  pity  me. 
Oh  I I am  most  wretched !” 

And  the  poor  thing  did  tell  me  all — her 
whole  married  life — her  trials — her  temptations 
— her  struggles — her  failings — and  I listened  to 
her  with  moistened  eyes,  I am  not  ashamed  to 
confess  it ; and  I did  pity  her  with  my  whole 
heart,  and  I told  her  so  when  she  had  concluded 
her  sad  story. 

“ It  is  indeed  very  terrible,”  I said,  taking  her 
poor  trembling  hand ; “ a dreadful  lesson  of  the 
consequences  of  giving  way  to  the  solicitations 
of  passion.” 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Chubble,  call  it  by  its  right  name 
— it  wos  madness ! Would  to  heaven  that  I had 
accompanied  him  that  day,  or  that  he  had  staid 
with  me.” 

“ Well,  let  us  now  consider  what  is  best  to  be 
done.  The  matter  may  admit  of  some  arrange- 
ment.” 

We  continued  to  talk  for  some  time  anxious- 
ly, and  I arranged  my  plans,  and  left  the  lady, 
promising  to  call  again  in  the  course  of  the  day, 

At  noon  the  same  day  I sat  in  a private  room 
of  the  principal  hotel  at  Chalons,  in  conversa- 
tion with  a young  man  whom  I met  there  by 
appointment.  The  matter  under  discussion  be- 
tween us  required  some  tact  on  my  part,  and  I 
flatter  myself  that  I ultimately  arranged  it  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  At  length  our 
conference  was  ended,  and  we  arose. 

“You  agree,  then,  Monsieur,”  said  I,  “to  the 
terms  as  I have  written  them  down.” 

“ I do,  Monsieur.” 

“Will  you  be  so  good,  then,  as  to  sign  this 
paper.” 

“ Certainly,  Monsieur.” 

And  the  young  man  did  so. 

“I rely,  then,  upon  your  observingthem  faith- 
fully,” and  I stretched  out  my  hand. 

“Monsieur  may  depend  upon  me.”  said  the 
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young  man,  as  his  fingers  touched  my  palm, 

“he  has  my  word  of  honor” 

“Ay,”  thought  I,  as  I bowed  him  out,  “I 
have  something  more  binding  to  rely  upon  than 
your  word  of  honor.  Well,  now  for  the  cottage 
once  more.” 

Within  four-and-twenty  hours  I was  again  in 
Paris,  in  the  same  hotel  at  which  Dick  was 
stopping,  where  I took  a snug  sitting-room, 
with  a bedroom  inside  of  it.  I dispatched  a 
line  to  him,  requesting  his  presence  in  numero 
dixforit.  Dick  came  immediately,  and  I was 
shocked  to  see  how  much  he  was  changed  for 
the  woree,  even  in  the  short  interval  since  I left 
him.  His  first  question  was,  naturally  enough, 
about  the  homicide. 

“ Is  he  dead,  Caleb  ?” 

“No.” 

“Oh,  thank  God!”  and  the  poor  fellow 
clasped  his  hands,  and  looked  up  thankfully  to 
heaven. 

“Is  he  recovering?” 

“ Humph — no and  I shook  my  head  oracu- 
larly. “ I fear  he  is  not  likely  to  get  better.” 

Dick  groaned,  and  sank  down  on  a chair. 

“ The  man  is  as  well  as  he  can  be,  and  like- 
ly to  continue  so— a hcalthy-looking  fellow  he 
is,  by-the-by ; broad-shouldered  and — ■” 

“Spare  me — spare  me,  Caleb.  How  can 
you — ?” 

“Richard  Woodenspoon,”  said  I,  rising  and 
addressing  him  sternly,  “listen  to  me.  It  is 
owing  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  not  to  the  for- 
bearance of  a weak,  passionate  man,  such  as  you 
are,  that  the  youth  is  not  now  a corpse,  and  you 
a murderer.  Hear  me  while  I make  known  to 
you  two  characters  of  whom  as  yet  you  know 
but  liftle — yourself  and  your  wife.  I know  the 
whole  of  this  unhappy  affair,  and  you  shall  now 
learn  it.  You  shall  hear  the  confessions  and 
revelations  of  your  own  wretched  wife,  wrung 
from  her  by  the  urgency  of  the  case.  She  has 
revealed  you,  oh ! how  unwillingly,  how  tender- 
ly, how  extcnuatingly,  as  one  whose  jealousy 
exacted  from  her  not  free  heart-love,  but  slav- 
ish woman-worship : fettering  her  tongue,  her 
ears,  her  thoughts,  and,  as  I may  say,  placing 
winkers  at  her  eyes,  and  forcing  her  to  look 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  always 
straight  forward  at  yon — you,  and  nothing  but 
you  ! You  curbed  all  the  freedoms  of  her  inno- 
cent soul;  you  made  her  heart  sad  by  your 
moodiness,  and  then  you  resented  her  sadness ; 
you  withdrew  your  love  from  her  upon  every 
fancied  offense,  and  then  you  repelled  her  re- 
turning affection;  you  worried  her  with  your 
caprices ; you  grieved  her  with  your  reproofs ; 
and,  shame  upon  you,  man ! you  dared  to  sus- 
pect the  loyalty  of  vour  own  wife  upon  the  most 
absurd  fantasies  that  ever  filled  the  brain  of  a 
madman.  And  she,  poor  soul,  confessed  too, 
what  she  called  * her  temptations,  her  struggles, 
her  failings* — ay,  that  she  was  tempted  often 
and  sorely  to  ‘return  railing  for  railing* — that 
she  struggled  against  her  woman’s  nature,  that 
prompted  her  to  rebel  against  the  cruel  yoke 
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thtf.  crushed  ddwti  her  fit  Jr,  jftnng  nexik  j Imt  J VJ^en*i?4  ? Oh,  Aft*  wild)  nM  fritted 
fcgr  woman*#  hesart.  always  kepi  hey  trac  ed  .n|W  i niw  (hr  jcnir  reputatiorij 
light.  Awt  bftr  failing*,  htmmi  help  her!  whnt  l miih — though  had  it  been  fa&eyit  .«**•?? 
tfere  they?  WTiy,  fcwwth,  itm*  she  Med  in  ; Wen  n pnnlormblo  foisehtMvd — that  »>m«  rn'M  - 
the  sabm&d**  duty  of  a spanleL  And  now  hear  man  had  tired  the  ?hr.t  and  she  ^ppb*.<atcd  thz 
*foat  ahe  v&/  do — *he  Joveil  yon  with  the  single-  gallant  not  to  speak  of  i>.  as  fp  xnwkt  t&sfctrfc 
vf  a tort  that  had  no  other  object  to  oc~you  if  ft  mime  fo  your  eare  Biic  r&yr  s&fttrce 
mpv  it. ' You  mure  to  her,  father  and . mother,.  * ’m&  soon  noticild—the  nian  began  to  supper* 
brother  a«ti  «>ter^roa  filled  her  whole  toft i/  th&i  jon  vniw.-yhp  maniac — anti  I ) (ttd'fsf 

iiiir.  that  dktnof  you— von  would  wite.t  [time  to  prevent  hk' {fitting  the  ro^iter  Into  tfe 

the  fittrlltly  ereitfure  ap-  ; tod*  of  the  mayor.  I ttild him  that  y0i  ytere 

proarfc  uvot*  fhe  hem  of  her  garment;  tire  w ti«m% 

you  UhJ;  umbragfe  at  u Young  gentiemua  fte-  were  utadfcu#  to  itimtofo?*  the  of 

.cause*  te:.hef«i^d.Rjk'c .«  gentJeiimn  and  paid  re-  { cxiKWfe^tblhk nf  that  adthi^itt  $ nixti  m i 
vpmjftii  atreufloTj  n*.  yrmr  wife,  because  ho  *cero-  1 patehed  Up  the  matter  with  him.  He  signed  an 
to  admire  her,  I hope  he  <M  sAmire  her,  j agreement  to  hold  his  tongue  upon  tuning  two 
w 1,  should  not  give,  three  halfpence for  him.  j hundred,  and  Mr 
•’  . Tw-.ffere  ihdald  chance  to  i the  spot  apt! 

travel  :$<  y&jfc  or  stop  at  fb*  .same ']  fifty*  more  when  J&piuhY  A*** 

f yourself  over  to . tf  i c ; now,  Richard  t *f  yrfcnt 

devil- — the  devil  of  jcalotift  that  entered  yon  j own 

mii  :jw3e&&M'  yfcu*.  body  snd  souf— blinding  . dere*  (in  the  hy«vj{ tyXitfiS  bf  yr^r ’ • 
jjfMtr  * ^o^^?;h^rtrt^:iai^df  warping  | what  'duty*  van  to  >$ay  ilbld  »p 

y^ar  ur^jef-OiimihTfg.  And  what  was  thy  epnsfi.' ] yymrltehd.'^d'hyt^ -.dp  yintir' han^  and  apsVer 
^ftencof  Yon  m»afied  hue  one  night  elf  her  | 10  my  arruigmoent- -f,rv?V?y,  ><••!  GV% >M 

fet  with  . walking,  Ui)d,  when;  next . tl/iy,  she:v  • 1 € uiinv  gsiiiiy  t Caleb.  But  oh,  if  yon  love 
•tronld  nc^  ^eompany  jouv  dfmptpg  dp^n . n-:...  me,  ••dear , my  of  oar  ancient  love, 

swollen  iVK>t  you  3%:^.  her,  trli!h  y ftur  hertrt  full  dferert  me  wot  now  in  my  ^xlremittr  Wber^  fo 
Wftenaey- W-eU.  <m3rtihgtindif-i  ijiy  pfn»r  wife  ? Lie>t  by  fir  to  her  ,*  let  rue  «d« 
the  pain,  *hd  took  twivanfago  of  ypsn  fhr  fttiHl»>t> ; Jet  me  comfort  Bfcr.*  - ^ 

shsftnce  f*>  r«ltfiit  a yri^ng  i'afa  h^r'pre#m*t?  *>  Yon  w» «ul<i  seek  her  in  tfuiu,  ffkhar<J  x sfm 

— yie^Ah*  ha^  cd^^cHl  it-^  ftppre/tch  her  I h^.  loft  ihe  cottage.// 
perwio-^to  '^^  -dAnm  hetote  ^ Wbifhor  has  «he  :$M  me  ktsipw.  I 

tod  tr*von  fa$r— ^ f see  yon  wince,  litit  ytm  have  » rtjrht  to  kuo^.”  ' 

must  ^iiy-‘it^hpun/  :Qte.  ttn.iddrw»t  part— ht?r  wtiat  righf>  prtiy  ? That  of  a loving 

^•woflleA  .tukei  a quiet  rev  hu^t^ml  and  > tatthfui  gmardla^  eh;fw. 

^ecpkbJe  might ^ ^ bw  hoot,  to  ^Man,  hard-hearted  mr*nv  yeti  try  toe  too 

^hahle  hvV  pi  dAy-^fi  yoiar  .lord.shljV  ntnelfy.-  You  know  where- Is  t let  me  seek 

whhtret  nhdcrjniipg  ^hicolnic  agotvy,  tltii  Unl  her,**  ’ , ' 

ha?  Yououghi  to  W ptv>nd  <if  Toursdf,  tnightr^t  ki  I dfV  know  where  fhe  h$  hnr.  row  shall  not 

j °vi  7V'  h^r.  Nc;.  Dick  f nod  the  door  of  the  bed- 

I pnosicd—ftn  vAtb  nUl'  my  anger  % tj<A :>/;bV>m  ^ei^-pp<!t»  us  I &pok&.  ‘ / **'$&€  seeks  »a^-- 

fee  the  wretched  mati  wft»>  mAv  t the  vnte  Wife,  the.  Ipng^ntfeHn^  the  forghdr^ 
croufdicd  heft're  me  with  Ws  face  bui*kd  in  Ids  Uake  hor  to  roirt  arms.  IFtam  ijml  faith  joiutii 
hsuirth  \ but  f re  preyed  tire  feline.  I knew  l Metker,  fa  m mm  pt4  mmmk^n 
' $j**f  n : great  <3Tkktr?Ctf^tj,  kyy ? *ITM>  penditle  m my  hedrtxvm  had  ehitherl  ?h« 
the  very  jife  rtf  my  and  IlHcia.  ara  I pwced  *to  fkts*-  anil  1 

^^u  derertiihacd  thnt  no we^ktuw^of  ^hotihi  could,  inch,  time  I approached  the  doot,  hear 
make  jt»y  eye  wince  m;  .my  hand  tremhlU,  1 tlf6  soothing  accent*  of  tlie  husband,  and  the 
ftid  f.Hf  jowti  deep  4ttJ  wide  uptm  the  inoirhid  ^ntfe  ebbing  of  tJscf  wife.  At  length  I felt  li 
part  of  hit?  nature,  and  I would  not  leave  u par-  was  t&ne  io  Check  this  ovnrdndnlgeiice  of  fiel- 
vicie  of  ir  ruma'mmg,  so  I con-t Mined:  ioir.  .R#t  I knocked  at  the- door,  and  theu  eo- 

•vfn  ^onr  Ivlrnd  furf  ^u  tire il^nt  -tV’^:  ' - 

metdmrcic.  5?omo  gTKJ«i  an^irTTn.A  W?  barrel  w Ofb  I’ulChr  *imf  Dick,  wringing  my  hand, 
rijnvard  und  yi.m  tni^cd  bnn;  biit  thc  tdyh:  ^ of  friend^  r 

♦fArittuf  .cnllxnt  who  catpe  to  mtade  y»rur  hpndr,  Oh,  domr  Mr,  Ohnbble,  tot  of  tovri  r nned 
fell  spmwling  to  the  grow  ml  in  mprrnl  terrdr.  Lilcy  ynpling  thrmigh  her  tears. 

Mnn,  yocr  inhor  ept  wife  Ipiiked  up  into  your  . ^ dear  lady,  Mr.  WoodenspoOu  wiO  be 

. she. guessed  the  tmih,  for  she  ba  re  you—  if  you  ndtlre^  nte  lit  such  terms,* 

thfik  (tirtwmi  rovented  fob;  to  her  i»/  jitiir  nwr  *yi^afeh,  Oideh,  sfrar^  uh?  w 
detectable  coforr^-she  sank  4^rti  h misdrPblc  v*l?i:4r  Mr.  f'hntddc,  forgive  hmiiM 
^mmire/nifliout  hope  orfiuth  itr  yyla.  '/  J woTi-  When,  one  wmnge*!  arf  yVro  can  forgive 
•J^r  her  heart  o^idn-t  .'h|ip«k.  ^YcU,  'fyoyi.>  #ed,  hini,  it  is  yeiry  eiw«y  for  me  tetlfi  m" 
after  you  hail  achieved  ttds  taHant  &*>(.  And  ,y*  And  noyt$  thought  u v^uo  touch  of  this 
what  did  your  poor  tvife  do  whet!  «K<?  /vime  fo  cautery  to *rnake  the  wounds  neni,  an/I  t renounce 
herself?  Wfhv.  denomirtd  *\m  of  enurrfe  aa  ywn  ijutgory  forever. M 
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“ Dick  Woodenspoon,  listen  to  me  once  again, 
and  for  the  last  time.  Yon  have  been  tried  se- 
verely, and  learned  a lesson  which  I hope  will 
last  you  all  the  days  of  your  life.  Pardon  me 
if  I shrank  not  from  striking  heavily — I did  it 
in  love.  You  now  know  the  value  of  your  wife. 
Pray  to  God  eveiy  day  of  your  life  that  you 
may  be  worthy  of  her.  Truth  and  virtue  like 
hers  are  not  like  the  hues  of  the  photograph ; 
they  will  stand  the  warm  glare  of  the  sun,  and 
the  breath  of  heaven,  and  the  touch  of  the 
world’s  hand,  and  be  not  a whit  the  less  pure  or 
the  less  bright.  Confide  more  in  her  and  less 
in  yourself,  and  believe  that  a woman  is  the 
best  guardian  of  her  own  honor  and  of  her  hus- 
band’s. Give  your  own  kindly  heart  fair  play, 
Dick,  and  love  her  with  the  whole  strength  of 
it — unselfishly,  as  a man  should  love  a woman, 
and  not  as  a child  loves  a toy.  But  mark  me, 
Dick,  should  you  ever  again  go  off  in  your  tan- 
trums, then  let  this  sweet  child  come  to  me  for 
protection and  as  I spoke  I drew  her  over  to 
my  side,  and  kissed  her  fair  brow.  “As  sure 
as  my  name  is  Chubble,  I will  divorce  you  from 
her,  and  marry  her  myself — I will,  by  heaven  I 
And  now,  God  bless  you ; I’ll  take  a lounge  in 
the  Champs  Elysees  till  ’tis  time  to  dine.” 

My  surgery  worked  a complete  euro  upon 
Dick  Woodenspoon.  He  made  thcr  best  hus- 
band in  the  world,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  a 
pattern  couple.  A little  more  than  a year  after- 
ward I paid  them  a visit.  Lucy  was  then  a 
blooming  matron,  but  she  had  formed  a new 
attachment,  and  Dick  was  not  at  all  jealous  of 
her  divided  love;  nay,  I must  admit  that  lie 
loved  her  all  the  better  when  he  saw  her  caress- 
ing their  little  boy.  He  wasn’t  in  the  least  jeal- 
ous of  any  thing  she  said  or  did,  and  endured 
with  wonderful  complacency  my  kissing  his  wife 
upon  our  first  meeting.  We  had  some  pleasant 
chat  about  old  times  as  wre  sat  over  our  wine 
by  the  fireside  after  dinner,  and  as  Lucy  held  up 
little  Dick  to  me  to  kiss,  and  I looked  into  his 
large,  staring  blue  eyes,  and  saw  the  incipient 
growth  of  soft  flaxen  hair  upon  his  little  skull, 
she  smiled  archly  at  her  husband  as  she  said — 

“ Hasn’t  he  fine,  broad  shoulders,  Caleb  ?” 
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INJUUED  INNOCENCE. 

From  Clive  Newcome,  Esq.,  to  Lieut.- Col.  New- 
come,  C.B . 

“ Brighton,  June  12,  IS — . 

“ TUY  dearest  Father — As  the  w eather  was 
•111-  growing  very  hot  at  Naples,  and  you  wish- 
ed I should  come  to  England  to  see  Mr.  Binnie, 
I came  accordingly ; and  have  been  here  three 
weeks,  and  wrrite  to  you  from  Aunt  Honeyman’s 
parlor  at  Brighton,  where  you  ate  your  last  din- 
ner before  embarking  for  India.  I found  your 
splendid  remittance  on  calling  in  Fog  Court,  and 
* Continued  from  the  December  Number. 
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have  invested  a part  of  the  sum  in  a good  horse 
to  ride,  upon  which  I take  my  diversion  with 
other  young  dandies  in  the  park.  Florae  is  in 
England,  but  he  has  no  need  of  your  kindness. 
Only  think ! he  is  Prince  de  Moncontour  now, 
the  second  title  of  the  Dnc  d’lvry’s  family ; and 
M.  le  Comte  de  Florae  is  Due  d’lvry  in  conse- 
quence of  the  demise  of  t’other  old  gentleman. 
I believe  the  late  duke’s  wife  shortened  his  life. 

0 what  a woman ! She  caused  a duel  betw  een 
Lord  Kew  and  a Frenchman,  which  has  in  its 
tarn  occasioned  all  sorts  of  evil  and  division  in 
families,  as  you  shall  hear. 

“ In  the  first  place,  in  consequence  of  the  duel 
and  of  incompatibility  of  temper,  the  match  be- 
tween Kewr  and  E.  N.  has  l>een  broken  off.  I 
met  Lord  Kcw  at  Naples  with  his  mother  and 
brother,  nice  quiet  |)eople  as  you  would  like 
them.  Kew^’s  wound  and  subsequent  illness  have 
altered  him  a good  deal.  He  has  become  much 
more  serious  than  he  used  to  be ; not  ludicrously 
so  at  all,  but  he  says  he  thinks  his  past  life  has 
been  useless  and  even  criminal,  and  he  wishes 
to  change  it.  He  has  sold  his  horses,  and  sow  n 
his  wild  oats.  He  has  turned  quite  a sober,  quiet 
gentleman. 

“ At  our  meeting  he  told  me  of  what  had  hap- 
pened between  him  and  Ethel,  of  w hom  he  spoke 
most  kindly  and  generously , but  avowing  his  opin- 
ion that  they  never  could  have  been  happy  in 
married  life.  And  now  I think  my  dear  old  fa- 
ther will  see  that  there  may  be  another  reasou 
besides  my  desire  to  see  Mr.  Binnie,  which  ha* 
brought  me  tumbling  back  to  England  ^aim 
If  need  be  to  speak,  I never  shall  have,  I hope, 
any  secrets  from  you.  I have  not  said  much 
about  one  which  has  given  me  the  deuce’s  dis- 
quiet for  ten  months  past ; because  there  was  no 
good  in  talking  about  it,  or  vexing  you  needlessly 
with  reports  of  my  griefs  and  woes. 

“ Well,  when  we  were  at  Baden  in  September 
last,  and  E.  and  I wrote  those  letters  in  common 
to  you,  I daresay  you  can  fancy  w hat  my  feelings 
might  have  been  towrard  such  a beautiful  young 
creature,  who  has  a hundred  faults,  for  w hich  I 
love  her  just  as  much  as  for  the  good  that  is  in 
her.  I became  dreadfully  smitten  indeed,  and 
knowing  that  she  w as  engaged  to  Lord  Kew,  I 
did  as  you  told  me  you  did  once  when  the  ene- 
my was  too  strong  for  you — I ran  away.  I had 
a bad  time  of  it  for  two  or  three  months.  At 
Rome,  however,  I began  to  take  matters  more 
easily,  my  naturally  fine  appetite  returned,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  season  I found  myself  uncom- 
monly happy  in  the  society  of  the  Miss  BallioLs 
and  the  Miss  Freemans ; but  when  Kcw  told  me 
at  Naples  of  wiiat  had  happened,  there  was 
straightway  a fresh  eruption  in  my  heart,  and  1 
was  fool  enough  to  come  almost  without  sleep  to 
London  in  order  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  bright 
eyes  of  E.  N. 

“ She  is  now  in  this  veiy  house  up-stairs  with 
one  aunt,  while  the  other  lets  lodgings  to  her. 

1 have  seen  her  but  very  seldom  indeed  since  l 
came  to  London,  where  Sir  Brian  and  Lady  Ann 
do  not  pass  the  season,  and  Ethel  goes  about  to 
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Ms it  wxi»>  match*  Tliht  ifdelitgfciicf*  and  how,  though  you  shay  not  mean  «he  *%hrc*t 
Hannah  tli&s  vzok  Wte  rohdro&>  Sjt  Iflbow  bam  te  The  world,  a great  dead  may  be  attrib- 
angry  mxlWim^you  ntcd  to  you;  and  bow,  when  yo*i  tfcjrai : -jou/swe- 

may  nw  ibtf£au$e*  m&aagwg  your  little  absurd  lovv>eflkir*.  tfvnr  a* 

■ Clive  did  mt  kztnw  wJteffe^t©  1*^  Or  to  bt-  ^M^  Jeames  and  Betsy  m ike  6&rvadt»Ch*U 
tti  a ragt>,  Ufe  -swore  lii at  he  was  ^ m^'ori t art  ^ry  likely  t&Sktng  ahcn&t  iirnn,  Aud  you  are 
of  all  int^otfcm  of  a*  if  am-  putting  yoaipelf  m the  power  of  those  ftioainis. 

bracing  Qnoeti  Elizabeth.  He  was  *h»*i<*ked  to  IT  the  perusal  of  these  linos-  ha*  sten&rred  cm* 
think  of  his  vouMri,  walking  above,  fancy -free  In  ample  young  couple  aflcomfoftKbfcy  surely  vkf 
maiden  liu^liuuioTij  wlolc  this  CQtir&fratuni  re-  amiable  end  » airaver&d,  *i;d  I havfi  KfHt*t< 
.gardlng  her  was  carried  on  Mow.  How  could  not  altogether  in  vmn 

he  lace  i\erx  or  her  mother*  m even  her  maid,  Clive  was  going  away,  fanocem.- tfcwjph  be 
now  he  had  cognizance  of  this  haughty  calumny  ? w&a,  y et  quivering  uniler  bia  dontv  jreprpof  twid 
k ()f  course  Hannah  had  coo  txadieted  It  ?”  *f£)f  ■ x be  fc«d  not  drew 

coiu'se  1 liafe  a-doiie  no  so eh  a thing  indeed,"' ",  bcfftmrfc 

r«$Vntd  Master  ClivoV  old  tVichd;  “dCcoutM*  1 * t- 

have  set  'em  down-  a bit ; ifa  when  link*  Trim  • hue .'?©%&  ron**]' 

mer  said  it,  and  die  supposed  It  was  all  settled  v iitiip  Kevreomt  ‘ 

between,  yu.u,  seeing  bow  it  bad  been,  a-going  m - • ami  ehi^  one 

in  foreign.  patfer  .ffl«t  year,  Ma  fSnieott  at  tha-akfoar  of 

‘Sold  yohr  ally  tongue,  Trimmer/  she  ; Lto coairvan.d another  tc^khfehaodnhd  *aid,  he 
‘ Miss  Ethel  marry  a pointer,  indeed.  Trimmer;?  tnustrome  tied  walk  with  them  on  the  beach, 
says  &bt\  “ while  she  bus  reftnwd  to  be  & Count-  So  away  went  Cliv«  to  walk  with  Ids  cwisriniv 
,e«C  she  says?  * and  can  be  ,ca*y  and  then  to  see  his  old  friend  Mbs*  Carni,  Hkh 

d^Vj  and  will  he  a Marchionc<S3,  M:um\a  palm-  who.  t ebildrett  he  wft&gd tetdhdwht 

er,  indeed  ,r  Mrs.  Tineotfc  *i\y*  ; -‘  Trimmer/  In.’  and  greeted  Lady  .Ann  -and.  Ethel  • 

surpn«e»l  at  yoar  impideotfC  SOs  t»y  dear,  1 (wh<  h?ul  W«o  uHtr  dcd  tbK  3ennce}  iti  tlje  most 
;4^  nngry  at  that,*'  ditTisB  dntthihoo  eoniifiqed,  natimU  way  to  rite  world; 

'".and  -says  IT  if  my  yotutg  Masle?  ninT  good  While  engaged  in  lulkiog  with  Mm 

enough  l'or  any  young  hulv  m ibis  world,  vnys  2,  Xlcmeyin^n  esme  out  of  tlie  ^trred  ediiice,  cris^j 
id  like  you  to  show  her  to  me:  and  if  hk  dear  and  Stau*Jy  m the ^ t«tnwu4  Agra  hrrmch  and  Cash- 
father,  the  Colonel,  my*  If  nm’fc  as  good  u your  wttu  sketch,''  The  good-natured  Lady  Ann  had 
■V:V:  •■  T: -^V-V. ; trp-stuirs,  says  1,^ ^ who  inu?  gruel  a imile  ermi  a kind  word  tW  her  ut  _ for  every 

uikd  dine^  upon  doutor^  stufi*  th^cu  M«w  Pin-  l*fch\  i?live  went  bp  to  Ins  ’mutmsa!  aunti  U\ 
<*ott,  Aays  Ip  n>y  name  what  it  w>,  saj?,  L,  cfler  tiis  arm.  "^’ou  must  gyro  him  tip  to  u«i 
Those  we «?.  my  very  wonir,  Master  Clive,  xny  for  dintierv-Misa  Ho.tjoytnnn^  if  you  please' 1^1*0 
iioat;.yui4-  tiit^o/Mrs*  ^Sj  AIt^-.'-Kirks,  so  very  kind.  H*  was  io  good-n»ttired  >av 

y^n- &mm%  Ethel  dowti,”  Lady  Ann  j&ftj* 
ion:  don’t  urjiierutand  ^ciety^hcl  tedV  and  die  ! ipy  Indy,”  tay»  Mies  IHrneynmn,  perk- 

<;oMntyy  lady,  with- vou^id^rflbk  bu»Kjr«  un  jug  hor  h^ul  x*p  in  her  trollai.  Clive  did  not 
aiUtaUosi  of  tbe  ttrwu  ludy^  munxiw*  know  whether  to  laugh  ov  mbJ;  hut « .fine  hhrsh 

jttti'<tfwre;.;Mte*  Tiofteyump  r^-etrWnpd  illviT&iciaf^d  Jjfe  Cf/untenarjce,  4>  far  Ethel,  she 
axtnyad  in  her  &twfa?  htaineT  her  w*^  and  looked  perfectly  unconscl.ong.  So,  ni^- 
rclft  mid  spiulos^.  ooJJur,  lier  kMrinerq  dhatvl,  tlhtg  m her  stiff  black  silk,  Martha  If oncy mao 
lixnl  Agr»  i’roochj  and  cavryirig  her  Bible  attd  walktid  with -her  nephew  etknt  % the  *hor©  of 
; ;Pw^?4»t»crk,  itiK'hed  in . neat  'unv^r  The  idea  tvf  ctrari^iip, 

brow  wlk,  stay  vhtUi*fitt$:  .h^  ypyx ' pftwmte,  of  mumfri^  and  gif ing 

idle  wmtstQf  Aho.  cmd  to  bur  eUtendaot '-with  in  . p mode  this  eUleriy  vitgie  chnfe  •ami 
yxtreiae  <!l  And  Wr,  ‘jf  ^<sw  wiei)  funu^  sriur  never  haring,  at  any  period  of  her 

to  ^viTjokf  your  ci*jira,  you  had  hcAt  walk  dow«  Mc~,  iudnlged  In  .any  Mich,  ideas  or  pmerieef, 
io  Ch«  did  where  the  Cockneys  are  f‘  sl>e  nddetb  a'a*1  being  urigry  Agnmsr.tliem,  as  ehildle^s  aiw 
giowegang  at  Ciim  will  aomctnntw  l»e  A^g^y  smd  .tossy  ligaiivat  mix-; 

1^ ^ nmierstittidTt  alb”  CJiru  h«2d.  trying  trons  with  their  pnrittifo  rtb/)Ut  their  warseriaR 
PfV4^ptecate  bet  «rnger.  " Mr  det«r  gooil  aunt,  | ^aw?  Mm  Carm  -w«in  a difffuvtvt  mn  frplttsi^ 
T^grnioat  Jdisurd  niistake;  upon  my  hun&r  Miss  and 'lored  a scntimetit  wJtfi  ell-  h^r  hmrt 

Ethel  & as  innocent  Ob  yon  arc.”  frnxn  whhh  I am  led  to  wnciude— bug.  |>my,  is 

irmocettt  vi  not,  rl.is  house  is  not  intended  this  the  liistory  <4  Mt*T  Dmn  or  nf  the  New-  . 
Tor  tt^igtianons.  Clive ! A a long  as  Sir  £>riao  comes? 

Newec/nxc  h>dgu&  IwrOv  you  will  be  pieced  to  ,AU  thfwe  Nfe<wilut*ft  ih*w  entemd  into  Mi** 
heeff  mvoy  from  it,  ftit ; arid  though  1 don't  up-  Honey  mail’s,  honsu,  where  « number  of  little 
(trove  #f  Sunday  tmveliiij^  t;  thi^k  ibe  rer^  best  knives  and  f<?Hks  were  liuil  for  thorn . Ethel  Was 
thing  yna  enn  ^ |mt  your^lf  in  kbe  irmn  cold  and  tbou^htfcl);  LmlyAnn  wa^  peffeuily 
.. . ' aJtUtk vigf^. IwaaiiK' • ; good-uafured  os  ber  wontwnsv  Sbr  ‘Ilrian  rsrnc 

And  new,  yemng ^petxpl^  who  ?^a4  my  moral  in  on  the  arm  tff  hh  y&lkk  prasemiy,  wearing 
pAgecf,  yoa  will  *oe  how  biglily  impeadent  it  ip  that  Jook  of  extra  ’noatnc^  winch  ttivuliils  linvey 
ra  sit  with  your  cousins  in  rail  way -cnrHoge#  j who  have  just  been  shaved  and  combed,  and 
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made  ready  by  their  attendants  to  receive  com- 
pany. He  was  voluble:  though  there  was  a 
perceptible  change  in  his  voice : he  talked  chief- 
ly of  matters  which  had  occurred  forty  years  ago, 
and  especially  of  Clive’s  own  father,  when  he 
was  a boy,  in  a manner  which  interested  the 
young  man  and  Ethel.  “ He  threw  me  down 
in  a chaise — sad  chap— always  reading  Orme’s 
History  of  India — wanted  many  Frenchwoman. 
He  wondered  Mrs.  Newcome  didn’t  leave  Tom 
(my  thing — ’pon  my  word,  quite  s’prise.”  The 
events  of  to-day,  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
City,  had  little  interest  for  him.  All  the  chil- 
dren went  up  and  shook  him  by  the  hand,  with 
awe  in  their  looks,  and  he  patted  their  yellow 
heads  vacantly  and  kindly.  He  asked  Clive 
(several  times)  where  he  had  been  ? and  said 
he  himself  had  had  a slight  ’tack — vay  slight — 
was  getting  well  ev’y  day — strong  as  a horse — 
go  back  to  Parliament  d’rectly.  And  then  he 
became  a little  peevish  with  Parker,  his  man, 
about  his  broth.  The  man  retired,  and  came 
back  presently,  with  profound  bows  and  gravity, 
to  tell  Sir  Brian  dinner  was  ready,  and  he  wont 
away  quite  briskly  at  this  news,  giving  a couple 
of  fingers  to  Clive  before  he  disappeared  into 
the  upper  apartments.  Good-natured  Lady  Ann 
was  as  easy  about  this  as  about  the  other  events 
of  this  world.  In  later  days,  with  what  a strange 
feeling  we  remember  that  last  sight  we  have  of 
the  old  friend ; that  nod  of  farewell,  and  shake 
of  the  hand,  that  last  look  of  the  face  and  figure 
as  the  door  closes  on  him,  or  the  coach  drives 
away ! So  the  roast  mutton  was  ready,  and  all 
the  children  dined  very  heartily. 

The  infantile  meal  had  not  been  long  con- 
cluded, when  servants  announced  “ the  Marquis 
of  Farintosh and  that  nobleman  made  his  ap- 
pearance to  pay  his  respects  to  Miss  Newcome 
and  Lady  Ann.  He  brought  the  very  last  new  s 
of  the  very  last  party  in  London,  where  “ Really, 
upon  my  honor,  now,  it  was  quite  a stupid  party, 
because  Miss  Newcome  wasn’t  there.  It  was 
now,  really.” 

Miss  Newcome  remarked,  “ If  he  said  so  upon 
his  honor,  of  course  she  was  satisfied.” 

“ As  you  weren’t  there,”  the  young  nobleman 
continued,  u the  Miss  Rackstraws  came  out  quite 
strong;  really  they  did  now,  upon  my  honor. 
It  was  quite  a quiet  thing.  Lady  Mcrriborough 
hadn’t  even  got  a new  gown  on.  Lady  Ann, 
yon  shirk  London  society  this  year,  and  we  miss 
you : we  expected  you  to  give  us  two  or  three 
things  this  season ; we  did  now,  really.  I said 
to  Tufthunt,  only  yesterday,  why  has  not  Lady 
Ann  Newcome  given  any  thing?  You  know 
Tufthunt  ? They  say  he’s  a clever  fellow,  and 
that — but  he’s  a low  little  beast,  and  I hate 
him.** 

Lady  Ann  said,  “ Sir  Brian’s  bad  state  of 
health  prevented  her  from  going  out  this  sea- 
son, or  receiving  at  home.” 

“ It  don’t  prevent  your  mother  from  going 
oat,  though,”  continued  my  lord.  “ Upon  my 
honor,  I think  unless  she  got  two  or  three  things 
•fcc’d  die.  L«dy  Kow’g  like 


one  of  those  horses,  you  know,  that  unless  they 
go  they  drop.” 

“ Thank  you  for  my  mother,”  said  Lady  Ann. 

“ She  is,  upon  my  honor.  Last  night  I know 
she  was  at  ever  so  many  places.  She  dined  at 
the  Bloxam’s,  for  I was  there.  Then  she  said 
she  was  going  to  sit  with  old  Mrs.  Crackthorpe, 
who  has  broke  her  collar  bone  (that  Crackthorpe 
in  the  Life  Guards,  her  grandson,  is  a brute, 
and  I hope  she  won’t  leave  him  a shillin’) ; and 
then  she  came  on  to  Lady  Hawkstone’s,  where 
I heard  her  say  she  had  been  at  the — at  the 
Flowerdales’,  too.  People  begin  to  go  to  those 
Flowerdales.  Hanged  if  I know  where  they 
won’t  go  next.  Cotton  spinner,  wasn’t  he  ?” 

“ So  were  we,  my  lord,”  says  Miss  Newcome. 

“ Oh  yes,  I forgot  1 But  you’re  of  an  old  fam- 
ily— very  old  family.” 

“ We  can’t  help  it,”  said  Miss  Ethel,  archly. 
“Indeed,  she  thought  she  was.” 

“Do  you  believe  in  the  Barber-Surgeon?” 
asked  Clive.  And  my  lord  looked  at  him  with 
a noble  curiosity,  as  much  as  to  say,  “Who  the 
deuce  was  the  Barber-Surgeon?  and  who  the 
devil  are  you  ?” 

“ Why  should  we  disown  our  family  ?”  Miss 
Ethel  said,  simply.  “In  those  early  days  1 
suppose  people  did — did  all  sorts  of  things,  and 
it  was  not  considered  at  all  out  of  the  way  to 
be  Surgeon  to  William  the  Conqueror.” 

“Edward  the  Confessor,”  interposed  Clive. 

“ And  it  must  he  true,  because  I have  seen  a 
picture  of  the  Barber-Surgeon : a friend  of  mine, 
M‘Collop,  did  the  picture,  and  I dare  say  it  is 
for  sale  still.” 

Lady  Ann  said  “ she  should  he  delighted  to 
see  it.”  Lord  Farintosh  remembered  that  the 
M^ollop  had  the  moor  next  to  his  in  Argyle- 
shire,  but  did  not  choose  to  commit  himself 
with  the  stranger,  and  preferred  looking  at  his 
own  handsome  face  and  admiring  it  in  the  glass 
until  the  last  speaker  had  concluded  his  re- 
marks. 

As  Clive  did  not  offer  any  further  conversa- 
tion, bat  went  back  to  a table  where  he  began 
to  draw  the  Barber- Surgeon,  Lord  Farintosh 
resumed  the  delightful  talk.  “What  infernal 
had  glasses  these  are  in  these  Brighton  lodging- 
houses  ! They  make  a man  look  quite  green, 
really  they  do — and  there’s  nothing  green  in 
me,  is  there.  Lady  Ann  ?” 

“ But  you  look  very  unwell,  Lord  Farintosh ; 
indeed  you  do,”  Miss  Newcome  said,  gravely. 

“ I think  late  hours,  and  smoking,  and  going  to 
that  horrid  Platt’s,  where  I dare  say  you  go — ■” 

“ Go?  don’t  I?  But  don’t  call  it  horrid; 
really,  now,  don’t  call  it  horrid  1”  cried  the  no- 
ble Marquis. 

“Well — something  has  made  you  look  fkr 
from  well.  You  know  how  veiy  well  Lord  Far- 
intosh used  to  look,  mamma — and  to  see  him 
now,  in  only  his  second  season — Ob,  it  is  melan- 
choly r 

“ God  bless  my  soul.  Miss  Newcome  1 what 
do  you  mean?  I think  I look  pretty  well,”  and 
the  noble  youth  passed  his  hand  through  hi* 
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Unit.  >k  IY  & A Uax4  life,  i knew;  tlwt  te^rin'  t that  tori  Of  thin  &r<  any*  biv?6rdjddp.  n% 

night  after  night,  and  mMin  up  till  eve*  ; uptm  niy  honor;  TlrcrsV  ORo  K 'lift on.  fdtvnyV 
i*x  much  d^Udk;  onU  lli^n  all  these  nttes,  ymt  making  those? 

knoKf  unv  ft&fcY a^othftiv^l^ vmmgh  to  j ’em.  >WH  io ir^wn  lo-mumw,  went* 

••fekifci'.iip  Ill  .tdtl  yoa  wbait  lii  4t>4  tent ? And  tWirg ■ t»  'L$dv  IltriX  to 

teJ  JCIl  go  donna  tj*  to  Jim  and  0 nift"  t . y <&  I’Tkrt  mrme*,  of 

•av'  mother-  > will,  uiinrt  my  mid  Ire.  quirt  die^e  nrifromtiV  places  ol  w-.j rt  v.vuv  qinu  :i»- 

?kli  July,  sod  then  111  go  v>  yuo  audible.)  4;  You  ym«*t*?V  lyi  Mi**  Bio rK ••:«,; 

**-i>nSi  •^e.  ^hcUifcC  l do»t  Wk.  Ui£t*r  uexs,  | have  it  all  <)CC  ywl>  ^v;ii , you  fa  tow.  that  *,  ,>u 
*Wi'f  • • . ; •*  / Htuj&n.Y^  '■  - "Y  1 • 

• IV.T  Lord  Farimosii !”  .odd  Efhrjf  grew!-*  '•  She  vriftiT  hare  It  ‘«H  her  own  .tyay. v*  \-n  * 

..Mn«fdv  lift-  'much,  perhaps  nf  ?}>*  Tonyicr  >Trir-  ; Mm  Euiei.  ; •’'Lord  iWihh*>i>.  >*Vv  <»*%>  .u>  *«»• 
\|*V*  *u  her  eottsm  <.!tIyo;  : « 'fnvw?  I Viiti j luniahowmii  w 

•u*«»  wj».f  speaking.  fuming  . ui*h  nu;<.v  ut  hi-  6*  rny  aunt.7 

■**&•***«  dt'Aii^v’^i^^Vshfe  /*,-  Vv;*HViJl.ypii''h€  ’*&  WjV  good  »f  to  x turd 
trying  to  drim.,  Lord'  Uooyv* .•'wfeti — for  lifer;  .jif&ty  on  ..for  ntr  Mr. 

!p|l  Nv^.irae,  m'Jio  wn*  bitted  at  Vhe  tom  tv.  qi'  f ir\\fc  Neweorne  ‘J  *'hv»\  f«)r»i*o  to* 
fho’-vorih/'  .-.tod  die  iinist,  and  tiie  prl  r «n  to  h>  the  Mamm*  of  FdmK<*d>.^ 
he»kr  the  jd«:t.uT'i.  ;■  '.i'  w^ll  '.rtw^c^tei 

*'  Why,  you  imre  muda  tiim  tile  Vmui* : ’ dw*  te  mn^tatdia?  fo;d  toeo-  •<* torcr  on  u former 
'irtr  the  yonug  indy,  rd^ht,  tjidt^rfi  |[d  it4t»V  fw?t  ihofight  lit  ?»> 

InV  o nhame  cavitattiring  tw '.jh^Jy' ^ latty  '-"  Any  thing  Von  wbh. 

dud  Lt<»«y»L,  Kn’i  itV'  u*\>*A  f ‘live,  gruveiy.  \tW  New/*ouvv*.n  h<tr  wild ; 4'dv‘tighte<h  l n>  H\tl«  ; 

. '"  WhanitfiTolh  ).u«ly.;  In,  tbo  rnyy  i 

Aon.  Ln’t  if  r •>*i/Un.L  "Uit«  'Kminto^h ?”  j 

* 1 1 doa^  '.inderstnnd  I " ( *Cm  Hn-amo:, 


Wrk-  CU^v  jhiroing  very  red 
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• Hi,  vi  iiiiy.  I kii«iV*f!?v rfhv  '.fW  -ft*  c66k  of  the  lodging*.  sf**-  r*&ftr  a tKtiniier 

nwt  iind  -fu*  jo/tf  i.Mw'ni:  oat  . \r^-  for  tarns. 

nutHv  .t?  hti  *n-  to  ••  a,Tiie  cot*,  ilea?  tnc,  HV  not  the  *»*&•/.*  aril* 

Mhv"  ioM  >1  the  Me<«rc;  (.‘.n^»  *c-rv  Miss  Kthej..  i; Don’t  you  IrnfryipW  she  prut- 

Kkety  wit K jfu«uugC  y*  JU  v>  Ktft&tffc  tVtnvtf  \*r*  * : os%  bi  fi»«  Artihmn  NighM,  who  >v®»  isnek  a 
hvaft*  ! ifcxy\bi  j^v  ^^  .'.^tunfiin*  tm  tajft^i-or^.^riri'ioehr’. 

• " ••  ;*  Lord  fcVrtwttwh  eonlilul.  $nv  that he  »H«J . 

o/l)f  u kt«/tf  "*>ti  Ifi>  • thought  0**;  ,l<u£:  H 

i i\ ■"'.  ''•  -••.  Are^ie  or  Chins,  or  4«/toe»herr',  who 

gj w|||i r * ^ ^ g|||jgj|  - n H 

hf<  fl 

ij  v *^.w «iwe  iv»j  rtu  n]t sniffy  &U*'M  tb»  mi*m**» <nNhi#  Ijou^ 

t<*  6hjf)*k  Wi-j*  .bo-.ito«ui/l  kf  };.'!•■  ■ M And  aS»c  n j>ry  aut»t,  nf  vouf  lorifrhipYsjfcf*- 

- i>  • i ■•  ■ ■ : »o&l  *aitl  Bj£  CJtirey  .with'  grw  dignity. 

I--  <Vrt».pW  at' r».it  S>:  ^ : *!.]]$.« • mir. bWovirrl'-  *#irf yon'  make  em,  Lady 

•«>  he fndfiv.^r  o.*  fu*;.,  ioMj  »r.  .,*•  «»>+b  ; Am?*  itVkeri-  m^'][roTi*( ;'>/■' :y*;.  ;.y  Y :'-  ' / / y '•/ 

* i ><1U  yMt;  Jib»*>  ipvrffrfr  oi 'tti*  ijjii-  r*f  d'^^.fc-,;  “ Tfia  Qbe&n  .made  tarts, f*  enVii 

lid  >&*-  '*.  •'•'«>/.  wjtjrV^  U-  >LOi^S  4 ;.i bill-  -wet  Mis*  raifer  tugfcrly**  athI  jblctfh^ 

y b*- v.'*  »;n  -_v  *t  t .ffi  y I-  -.-i  »■  r ngr  wpiwbift. 

• ••  ddf4’^  ,r  ^ v*n(j  IVi>^vf  u My < pMyti'  old  -msn^  ;\1to 

'lit?  O'je,”  (')iu:  v.wjuld  p, -Ori  to  ^oy. 

f'*uru.  Km  !;*.»>'  s ni’  > . ’v trx:  <iVt  r 1 ‘‘Mr.  ' ?i?te.r,  the  x*rpwtf^r;  ytm 

:ti  l foA*  A:v>  vOjT  <0o\  RtV&4  r-  ni!  : W>^%  where  vve  ^v»  i.*n  S?iod»yJM  ‘Mis?  Ethel  in- 
yvopif  wdl,  <t?o.r  invwimI. : . ttrjpoaSL  '\r:;'-:V-' 

ahju  lartwi  ‘Vv/  j rou*ir^  »•.;♦;  •>,:<♦«  ;..  k “The  Ii(>ncyib*«ni  fe not  € tp»tt«r^f 

ncfl^o  ’frfn'.tiL.  iwil  v,  fi/^b.’  A»f<l  *-t  *-!h  K;r^  very  freot  LiiKr  Ann  retndirkvd. 

.ntjii  u>hoa  yv!\</o),  thv/  t ivv7,  ♦>  r;VH'  ^pity.  u K«hii,:  w-SU  yv^  the  geodnetfs  Ijc 

•'  ::  a;;*v,  ; > I.h  .i : ,!  »..  j * . . . nice  a\V‘iy  flies.*  things?  Vfhtsn  ilitl  you  he;n 

► ivoyhh  »i/  ^hidl*  Vd  l\r^  >■  ' • i^bfpiwt  Neweome^  C1iy«?^ 

V !<  .,  Aji  .ikr  r*f  ileejt  R-vrndennent  mitl  perplexity 

v b>  ^ivhiv  Uv-  >{  If  rtijv;. 'lai.il  b-  fer  Acid  Of»?r  I^t.  FwdrttftsJi^  mfc  eonnig- 

'shttey ;diK*Vft-fUoiT  diah^jV*  ilaneo  trU'ilo  thf*  tiilh  abobk  lai^try  hn&'-'fyflw  ^ 

Mi#...* hAil  r*t  h*>;r  rogt  o/i;- . .Thit- . Afubian  the  j^tttntr 

v- .niHliib)^  ’Mfc« • l^mejinnn ? : Who* 
to  pexo'ijvc  ,•  Imriu  vliu^’ifcMwii.v  n..  deuce  teen:  bll  theiee? 

: fc/f.  to  W ^rrd.vjte  i s*»  ! • •.  f/.t  - - hfiji  tOrddlifj«‘x . «.|<u?hts  &$A  Vvha! erer 

.f^  iu  ,\\mt  ■ {i^d«v»  hsii  : hi«  ;cnglfeHhi4»  f^s  Wpfiwty 

— • ; . w themv  hut  iy'a^uwtd  >u  ->ih?!itee  ^»r  tivr-».- 

h&ifyM'W  mv&’y;  t.uo.  f,  .yodog  :ht.v*j  ^ nlbl  the  -'  ^C^|Ve:  trifed 

f o*u!i  *)m  u.tamjiMi!(  r*d  -l^v  ' hiH  iV.*try  to  ihi'iik  ho  had  ind»?j)eudot>t'G  in* 

..r  d.ei-frs  i).-k-hv**  .*  ivnd  <r  : ♦ *,rr.-:;»  tmthoi^  Mi  wing  tfljfcr  he  W*  ftbt ■#«ihu«fC;d  of  h)&  dl»l 
iooir.  rs(fhite«-iM.  f r*  )j.v  .^4  Jho  vfelfet  o.  .Ktni  ;.  but  the  doubtv  ib«y  he  nberher  there  wav 

- ?n?nr  the  :iui^cb  df  ^,  *-uc  te»k<  tiu  ^ :ih  thtd>minipany, 

oid«i  d inio .•  pojHWArir/it-;  md  •$&,.  ,C'lh^o.  Vnbl  uoe  much  better 


•a^pbern  ran,  mid  gwtai^^.  M/f.f  >*‘;  . a wV^rd  ^ >it#tr  eoithiPi  L«Hy 

=?fcr  M’Mfvywb- -'‘:  fa  ■:■ "bioh  s)\e  K.rM.  <ee»v."*)f^V  Ann.  wi»  salmon r.  srhh  8ir  Jlrlan  tutd  bet  ebil- 

dren  for  the  moat  |*an  of  the  rinter  uml  tbi^ 
i . Clite  lia >1  t h e j *len su re  r>f  list .eri i r*c  f*o  N?i fv e ’ v - 

:T^y  M^tty  V;vJhv1:v  she  , ^7;  *Sb*.  ‘v/v-  - ••  ; hf  odd  little  prorbiloxe.^ 

>lrin£  the  VbVie  rIav at  Mr.  l -Oiid,  io- 
■•$*>'  bte&'wi  Ih U>k  tin  . bf  hie  Frifonde,^ ^ t‘^UibKbig  bev  - 

T‘in*  ^ «eif  ia  tiot  the  o^Tceahle  light.  H/,j  telh 

Euiiy  Aim  and  Edtal  hvoebini:  ai  thi*  mp>.r~]  only  ver*e<i  th^  more  <e  bewilder -I/f>rd  Eimn- 
tiis^k  Oo  ilia ■w'oVthy  old  womans  pmt..  “Do  veo  i to.<h,  yrte  did  not  uicKIpt^ntiil.  ti.  tillio  of 


mh.  x fes  ir,  hix.*i  evotj  D UiT<r:i^jMiV Avitb  » jgrt^ie 

w ‘fhnt^o  Vfe.  epi  ^otn^  roxmi/^id  Sfit»  Nen- ' qp»n<ity  of  ^ hhujinK.  or  n wiry  %fe|UcR/1^prt- 
einnev  ou  wrl0eh  the  yoimg  nohleumti,.  hohiing  Ijawly  Attn :&wip  Wk  fwuP  tfffe  npper 
i m nhoarrfd  nnc^;mtich  uffhhilirv.  tJuit  5 pix^enriv  with  nuhee  e o^vo  face,  nmf  f&fw% 

Go  ole  ~ ’ 

. *j  , ...  .■'..... 
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that  $ir  Brian  was  jmj*  m wtaB  this  evening  T*poo 
which  the  Twan,c*  men  ruse  to  depart.  Mt  lord 
said  ha  bad  *c&  m«si  delightful  dxwrer  and  ?* 
most  delightful  t&rt*  '{ton  bin houoiy*  and  wo* 
the,  only  one  of  the  little  company  wju>  laughed 
it  bis?  wwn  mnuTi.  .Mhw  Kihal’s  ey^s  dashed 
morn  at  Mr.  Clone,  when  iintt  unfortunate  s»l>- 
jec.t  was  mtnxlaccil  agaim 

Mj  k>rd  was  grnng  to  ^h\dpa  hvmoT- 
tow.  Wi»*  Mi*s  Neweome  going  tek  ? 
he  like  to  go  bach  iu  tho  tram  with  hey 
other  indaeky  observation.  Lady  Ann  said,  “ It 
would  depend  on  the  state  of  Sir  BriaiVf  bccultiv 
the  next  mornmg;  whether  Ktfcef  would  return  *, 
and  both  of  you  gentlemen  t»r&  tAO  young  to  bo. 
ftor  aactyrt,*  Baited  the  kxndlodyv.. 

Then  «he  shook  hands  with  Cl i re, 
as  thtokihgehe  6u<l  said  something 
too  sever? * for  Ittiru 

F*rinfiosb  in  t|iu  mean  time  was 
u&iug  Uutfrfe  Miss  N^fcomc, 
u Pray,  pray;**  aaid  his  lafttehlp, 
u don’i  throw  we  over  at  Lady  Jo* 
oishawatt’5.  Too  know  I hate  tall* 
and  never  go  UV  Viiia,  except  when 
you  go*  ,t  haw*  dancing,  rji^/pup 
n^jr  hbitpr * ; ji-^vr.  ji  1; :yM^[ . f * 

“Thank  juttv”  wtidi  M*&t  Hctr- 

coma,  with  a wwitiksy*. 

“ Except  with  one  person  — only 
npa  pet^oxi.  upno  my  honor.  Til 
reniembor  and  get  the  iiinttaion 
for  your  friemk  And  If  you  would 
Nut  try  that  mare,  1 give  you  my  borior  J bred  j 
her  iv*  O^lluigMu  Shaft  n b^atur  to  Hide  at, ,{ 
And  n*  <$uiet  as  & larahJ* 

il  l iteiii'i  want  a boar**  like  a replied 

Ifflt  lady. 

' he'll  go  like  Maw*  new:  And  o*cr 

timbur  ske>  *uteudul  now.  She  in.  uwa  far 
honor, rt 

•b  When  l vorne  to  London  perhaps  you  may 
trot  hex  out,"  *«ud  Miss  Ethel,  giving  him  ber 
hand  and'  a fine  *mitev  , ’ -:y , **;’•  '•  y A? 

.Clive,  cAme  up  htthng  bis  Ijp^i  U I suppose 
yt>u  don't  condcwrond  ti>  ride  Bhurtpot^  a»>  § 
more  oowT'  he  said  - . •:>,''o7^': 

#<  Poor  edii.  Bhurtpo»v  ? The  ehfldi  twt  ri($o 
htm  rum/  laid  Mis*  Ethel — giving  Clive  at  tba. 
Aatmc  time  a dangenuw  hwik  of  tar  eyes,  A* 
though  tfi  life*?  if  her  vH<»t  hail  hit.  Thou  the 
added,  '‘No— he  has  riot  been  hnvagUt  np  to 
town  this  y#ti r:  he  w at  Newcomc,  and  1 like 
hku  v^ry  mnr.h/  Perhaps-  ebc  thought  the  slwti 
hwd  3?w*k.  too  deop. 

B^t  if  Olivo  was-  hurt  he  did  not  show  bis 
wound  “ You  have  bad  him  these  four  y«an- 
— yu*.  If*  four  years  »titec  my  father  broke  him 
fnr^i:  And  you  «itlt  r4?atiii&G  uy  like  him? 
Whzx  a mixade  of  constancy  5 You  use  him 
in  the  country — xvb^n  ytvvj  have  no 
Iwm  — wlmt « c^mpUtuem  io  Hhur^m  T* 
'VNons^hiej?  Mis,?  Ethvd  hero  tryvlc  Olive 
h vljtn  rn  her  most  impurttnis  ruannoi  b>  stiy  » 
tnofoeivi  when  L»vrd  Fkintttosh  rh#d  deps^t^d. 

But  he  did  not  chpove  to  obey  t^via  oedc^v 


’ Oood-nigbt;^  he  :vg£d>  I go  1 ariUM 

>lmke  b»dA  with  my  wmt  dwu-stAirs."  A mt 
be  was  gemCf  #»diowtng  tlose  ujion  I^iml  Tartn- 
t&'k  who  J cVire  my  though  C1*  Why  the  deuce. 
Ciitft  he  shujbv  bauds  wiib  ibis  aunt  up  herv?” 
and  when  CUye  entered  MU«  Uonoytimn's  Wck 
parhyi;  umkj&g  a Ihiw  to  roirng  uebbiQiiTt, 
my  lord  we;n  t away  mtmt : per>dex<s3  V.U«n  ere*'; 
find  the  next  day  *o5d  fAebtte  At  WiiifoV  ' 
uneemmort  1/  qoeor  jwpk  tlKH^N  ewoom  v 
l<  I g»a  yn«r;  i’Hy  biwior  there  wad  al^  At 
Lady  Aim**  Whom  they  rail  Clive,  wV  ie  a 
jwtiiuer  bv  irede— to  ouclc  1?  a pmichtw—  hits 
faJth^r  is  « horse^<^er,>wd  Hv  wiwl  fct*  ioJfr 
ings  omVrtHjka  tlw?  dinder^ 


triiAPTtni  xbiii. 
f^/yv^}  Bvv^mss  /tq  ;oi.n.  reiMua. 

Tia*:  haggard  ytmtfe  bu«»f  into  my  cbambeie, 
in  the  Temple^  on  ibe  very  next  luoming,  »ua 
cont)d«yl  to  me  the  story  which  Jta*  been  just 
hero  namat^T  When  be  bod  concliHled  it 
with  many  ej^nldtiom:  regarding  the  heroine 
of  tite  tnfu,  UT  snw  hcrv^ir^  be  addx.'d^  ^wuTk-  ; 

ing  with  the  cj^il^rau  and  MksCnnn  *#  f drotts 
round  ta  the  Si?  to  the  etntion — And  didn't  ewnt 
bow  t’n  hhr.'* 

‘'Why  did  you  gtjr  mnftd  by  dm  ‘diflT'  itsLed 
Clrm‘*  fHdtwL  uTiua  is  iMi  the  way  from  the 
Artm  to  the  caiLrmd* 

^mys-  Citv^  turumg  vary  ivd, 
uv  }ia&  nntkr  bar  windon-a,  ami  If 
X mw  her,  **of  to  see  her?  and  dials  Vfkai  X 
'Mr 

”Vrhy  did  h!uy.  walk  on  the  cliff T*  mnsxd 
Cbysfia^ ^iVietifV^ntlhai  early  hovrt  Not 
moot  Xxm«I  Fnrintr>sb,  I shoulJ  rJhitA  . He  hovet 
gets  op  bidbre  iwektv  mtut  have  twn  to 
*ee  ynm  I)idnvt  you  tc.lMtw  yvn  wciHi  gxjirig;1l 
away  m tliemorniitg^^. , *■’  ‘.‘'Is'1;; 

1 tel)  y r.u  w \iAi  c be  doea  with  continues 

Mr*  Clhc,  w ^oittt’fciinet  vbe  *imrts  to  like  nuv 
ami  thyn  shct  leave#  oir,  StmioiisTfCS  *4wi  lo 
qtris©  !kind— ki®d  vim  fDiirj*yii  meidi,  you 
know,  Ben — yok  know  tvluU  l menu ; apd  the n 
« tbc  old  f.-ounte»wv  m o y^img  Mur- 

qui^  or  Monit*.  follow  with  a bundle ' to  hia  wm«.% 
and  ybe  whiiwdce  m otf  |itt  the  next  cortieniciit 
opppnhuiiy.v..  ,: ; .V-  :’r>/-;:,’*-V': 
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44  Women  are  like  that,  m y ingenuous  youth,” 
says  Clive's  counselor. 

44 1 won’t  stand  it.  I won’t  be  made  a fool 
of!”  he  continues.  44  She  seems  to  expect  every 
body  to  bow  to  her,  and  moves  through  the  world 
with  her  imperious  airs.  O how  confoundedly 
handsome  she  is  with  them ! I tell  you  what. 
I feel  inclined  to  tumble  down  and  feel  one  of 
her  pretty  little  feet  on  my  neck,  and  say,  There ! 
Trample  my  life  out.  Make  a slave  of  me.  Let 
me  get  a silver  collar  and  mark  4 Ethel*  on  it, 
and  go  through  the  world  with  my  badge." 

u And  a blue  ribbon  for  a footman  to  hold 
you  by ; and  a muzzle  to  wear  in  the  dog-days. 
Bow ! wow !”  says  Mr.  Pen  den  iris. 

(At  this  noise  Mr.  Warrington  {Hits  his  head 
in  from  the  neighboring  bedchamber,  and  shows 
a beard  just  lathered  for  shaving.  44  We  are 
talking  sentiment ! Go  back  till  you  are  Want- 
ed 1"  says  Mr.  Pendennis.  Exit  he  of  the  soap- 
suds.) 

44  Don’t  make  fun  of  a fellow,"  Clive  contin- 
ues, laughing  ruefully.  44  You  see  I nmat  talk 
about  it  to  somebody.  I shall  die  if  I don’t. 
Sometimes,  Sir,  I rise  up  in  my  might  and  I 
defy  her  lightning.  The  sarcastic  dodge  is  the 
best : I have  borrowed  that  from  you,  Pen,  old 
boy.  That  puzzles  her : that  would  beat  her  if 
I could  but  go  on  with  it.  But  there  confes  a 
tone  of  her  sweet  voice,  a look  out  of  those  kill- 
ing  gray  eyes,  and  all  my  frame  is  in  a thrill  and 
a tremble.  When  she  was  engaged  to  Lord  Kew 
I did  battle  with  the  confounded  passion — and  I 
nut  away  from  it  like  an  honest  man,  and  the 
gods  rewarded  me  with  ease  of  mind  after  a 
while.  But  now  the  thing  rages  worse  than 
ever.  Last  night,  I give  you  my  honor,  I heard 
every  one  of  the  confounded  hours  toll,  except 
the  last,  when  1 was  dreaming  of  my  father,  and 
the  chamber-maid  woke  me  with  a hot  water 
W” 

u Did  she  scald  you  ? What  a cruel  cham- 
ber-maid! I see  you  have  shaven  the  mus- 
taches off." 

“Farintosh  asked  me  whether  I was  going  in 
the  army,"  said  Clive,  44  and  she  laughed.  I 
thought  I had  best  dock  them.  Oh,  I would  like 
to  cut  my  head  off  as  well  as  my  hair." 

44  Have  you  ever  asked  her  to  marry  you  ?" 
asked  Clive’s  friend. 

44 1 have  seen  her  but  five  times  since  my  re- 
turn from  abroad,”  the  lad  went  on ; 44  there  has 
been  always  somebody  by.  Who  am  I ? a paint- 
er with  five  hundred  a year  for  an  allowance. 
Isn’t  she  used  to  walk  upon  velvet  and  dine  upon 
silver ; and  hasn’t  she  got  marquises  and  barons, 
and  all  sorts  of  swells,  in  her  train  t I daren’t 
ask  her — ” 

Here  his  friend  hummed  Montrose’s  lines — 
44  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much,  or  his  desert 
is  small,  who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch,  and 
win  or  lose  it  all." 

44 1 own  I dare  not  ask  her.  If  she  were  to 
refuse  me,  I know  1 should  never  ask  again. 
This  isn’t  the  moment,  when  all  Swelldom  is  at 
her  feet,  for  me  to  come  forward  and  say, 
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4 Maiden,  I have  watched  thee  daily,  and  I think 
thou  lovest  me  well.'  I read  that  ballad  to  her 
at  Baden,  Sir.  I drew  a picture  of  the  Lord  of 
Burleigh  wooing  the  maiden,  and  asked  what 
she  would  have  done  ?" 

44  Oh,  you  did?  I thought,  when  we  were  at 
Baden,  we  were  so  modest  that  we  did  not  even 
whisper  our  condition." 

“A  fellow  can’t  help  letting  it  be  seen  and 
hinting  it,"  says  Clive,  with  another  blush. 

44  They  can  read  it  in  our  looks  fast  enough ; 
and  what  is  going  on  in  our  minds,  hang  them I 
I recollect  she  said,  in  her  grave,  cool  way,  that 
after  all  the  Lord  and  Lady  of  Burleigh  did  not 
seem  to  have  made  a very  good  marriage,  and 
that  the  lady  would  have  been  much  happier  in 
marrying  one  of  her  own  degree.” 

44  That  was  a very  prudent  saying  for  a young 
lady  of  eighteen,”  remarks  Clive’s  friend. 

44Ye8;  but  it  was  not  an  unkind  one.  8.7 
Ethel  thought — thought  what  was  the  case ; and 
being  engaged  herself,  and  knowing  how  friends 
of  mine  had  provided  a very  pretty  little  partner 
for  me — she  is  a dear,  good  little  girl,  little 
Rosey ; and  twice  as  good,  Pen,  when  her  moth- 
er is  away — knowing  this  and  that,  I say,  sup- 
pose Ethel  wanted  to  give  me  a hint  to  keep 
quiet,  was  she  not  right  in  the  counsel  she  gave 
me  ? She  is  not  fit  to  be  a poor  man’s  wife. 
Fancy  Ethel  Newcome  going  into  the  kitchen 
and  making  pies  like  Aunt  Honcyman  I” 

44  The  Circassian  beauties  don’t  sell  under  so 
many  thousand  purses,”  remarked  Mr.  Penden- 
nis. 44If  there’s  a beauty  in  a well-regulated 
Georgian  family,  they  fatten  her : they  feed  her 
with  the  best  Racakout  des  Arabes.  They  give 
her  silk  robes,  and  perfumed  baths ; have  her 
taught  to  play  on  the  dulcimer,  and  dance  and 
sing;  and  when  she  is  quite  perfect,  send  her 
down  to  Constantinople  for  the  Sultan’s  inspec- 
tion. The  rest  of  the  family  never  think  of 
grumbling,  but  eat  coarse  meat,  bathe  in  the 
river,  wear  old  clothes,  and  praise  Allah  for 
their  sister’s  elevation.  Bah ! Do  you  suppose 
the  Turkish  system  doesn’t  obtain  all  the  world 
over?  My  poor  Clive,  this  article  in  the  May 
Fair  Market  is  beyond  your  worship’s  price. 
Some  things  in  this  world  are  made  for  our  bet- 
ters, young  man.  Let  Dives  say  grace  for  his 
dinner,  and  the  dogs  and  Lazarus  be  thankful 
for  the  crumbs.  Here  comes  Warrington,  shaven 
and  smart  as  if  he  was  going  out  a-courting.” 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  his  communica- 
tion with  certain  friends  who  approached  nearer 
to  his  own  time  of  life,  Clive  was  much  more 
eloquent  and  rhapsodical  than  in  the  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  his  father,  regarding  his  passion  for 
Miss  EtheL  He  celebrated  her  with  pencil  and 
pen.  He  was  forever  drawing  the  outline  of 
her  head,  the  solemn  eyebrow,  the  nose  (that 
wondrous  little  nose),  descending  from  the 
straight  forehead,  the  short  upper  lip,  and  chin 
sweeping  in  a full  curve  to  the  neck,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.  A frequenter  of  his  studio  might  see  a 
whole  gallery  of  Ethels  there  represented : when 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  visited  that  place,  and  remark- 
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ed  one  face  and  figure  repeated  on  a hundred 
canvases  and  papers,  gray,  white,  and  brown,  I 
believe  she  wus  told  that  the  original  was  a fa- 
mous Roman  model,  from  whom  Clive  had 
studied  a great  deal  during  his  residence  in 
Italy ; on  which  Mrs.  Mack  gave  it  as  her  opin- 
ion that  Clive  was  a sad  wicked  young  fellow. 
The  widow  thought  rather  the  better  of  him  for 
being  a sad  wicked  young  fellow;  and  as  for 
Miss  Rosey,  she,  of  course,  was  of  mamma’s  way 
of  thinking.  Rosey  went  through  the  world  con- 
stantly smiling  at  whatever  occurred.  She  was 
good-liumored  through  the  dreariest  long  even- 
ings at  the  most  stupid  parties ; sate  good-hu- 
moredly for  hours  at  Shoolbred’s  while  mamma 
was  making  purchases ; heard  good-humoredly 
those  old,  old  stories  of  her  mother’s  day  after 
day ; bore  an  hour’s  jokiftg  or  an  hour’s  scolding 
with  equal  good-humor;  and  whatever  had  been 
the  occurrences  of  her  simple  day,  whether  there 
was  sunshine  or  cloudy  weather,  or  flashes  of 
lightning  and  bursts  of  rain,  I fancy  Miss  Mac- 
kenzie slept  after  them  quite  undisturbedly,  and 
was  sure  to  greet  the  morrow’s  dawn  with  a 
smile. 

Had  Clive  become  more  knowing  in  his  trav- 
els, had  Love  or  Experience  opened  his  eyes, 
that  they  looked  so  differently  now  upon  objects 
which  before  used  well  enough  to  please  them  ? 
It  is  a fact  that,  until  he  went  abroad,  he  thought 
widow  Mackenzie  a dashing,  lively,  agreeable 
woman : he  used  to  receive  her  stories  about 
Cheltenham,  the  colonies,  the  balls  at  Govern- 
ment House,  the  observations  which  the  bishop 
made,  and  the  peculiar  attention  of  the  Chief- 
Justice  to  Mrs.  Major  McShane,  with  the  Major’s 
uneasy  behavior — all  these  to  hear  at  one  time 
did  Clive  not  ungraciously  incline.  “ Our  friend, 
Mrs.  Mack,”  the  good  old  Colonel  used  to  say, 
“ is  a clever  woman  of  the  world,  and  has  seen 
a great  deal  of  company.”  That  story  of  Sir 
Thomas  Sadman  dropping  n pocket-handker- 
chief in  his  court  at  Colombo,  which  the  Queen’s 
Advocate  O’Goggarty  picked  up,  and  on  which 
Laura  MacS.  w as  embroidered,  while  the  Major 
was  absolutely  in  the  witness-box  giving  evidence 
against  a native  servant  who  had  stolen  one  of 
his  cockcd-hats — that  story  always  made  good 
Thomas  Newcome  laugh,  and  Clive  used  to  en- 
joy it  too,  and  the  widow’s  mischievous  fun  in 
narrating  it;  and  now,  l>chold,  one  day  when 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  recounted  the  anecdote  in  her 
best  manner  to  Messrs.  Pendennis  and  Warring- 
ton, and  Frederick  Bayham,  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  meet  Mr.  Clive  in  Fitzroy  Square — when 
Mr.  Binnie  chuckled,  when  Rosey,  as  in  duty 
bound,  looked  discomposed,  and  said  “Law, 
mamma  !”■ — not  one  sign  of  good-humor,  not  one 
ghost  of  a smile,  made  its  apparition  on  Clive’s 
dreary  face.  lie  painted  imaginary  portraits 
with  a straw'bcrry  stalk ; he  looked  into  his  wa- 
ter-glass as  though  he  would  plunge  and  drown 
there ; and  Bayham  had  to  remind  him  that  the 
daret-jug  was  anxious  to  have  another  embrace 
from  its  constant  friend,  F.  B.  When  Mrs.  Mack 
w ent  away  distributing  smiles,  Clive  groaned  out, 
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“ Good  Heavens  1 how  that  story  does  bore  me !” 
and  lapsed  into  his  former  moodiness,  not  giv- 
ing so  much  as  a glance  to  Rosey,  whose  sweet 
face  looked  at  him  kindly  for  a moment,  as  she 
followed  in  the  wake  of  her  mamma. 

“ The  mother’s  the  woman  for  my  money,”  1 
heard  F.  B.  whisper  to  Warrington.  “ Splendid 
figure-head.  Sir — magnificent  build,  Sir,  from 
bows  to  stern — I like  ’em  of  that  sort.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Binnie,  I will  take  a back-hander,  as 
Clive  don’t  seem  to  drink.  The  youth.  Sir,  has 
grown  melancholy  with  his  travels ; I’m  inclined 
to  think  some  noble  Roman  has  stolen  the  young 
man’s  heart.  Why  did  you  not  send  us  over  a 
picture  of  the  charmer,  Clive  ? Young  Ridley, 

Mr.  Binnie,  you  will  be  happy  to  hear,  is  bidding 
fair  to  take  a distinguished  place  in  the  world 
of  arts.  His  picture  lias  been  greatly  admired; 
and  my  good  friend  Mrs.  Ridley  tells  me  that 
Lord  Todmorden  has  sent  him  over  an  order  to 
paint  him  a couple  of  pictures  at  a hundred 
guineas  a-piece.” 

“ I should  think  so.  J.  J.’s  pictures  will  be 
worth  five  times  a hundred  guineas  ere  five  years 
are  over,”  says  Clive. 

“ In  that  case  it  wouldn’t  be  a bad  specula- 
tion for  our  friend  Sherrick,”  remarked  F.  B., 

“ to  purchase  a few  of  the  young  man’s  works. 

I would,  only  I haven’t  the  capital  to  spare. 

Mine  has  been  vested  in  an  Odessa  venture,  Sir, 
in  a large  amount  of  wild  oats,  which  up  to  the 
present  moment  make  me  no  return.  But  it 
will  always  be  a consolation  to  me  to  think  that 
I have  been  the  means — the  humble  means' — of 
furthering  that  deserving  young  man’s  prospects 
in  life  ” 

“ Yon,  F.  B. ! and  how  ?”  we  asked. 

“By  certain  humble  contributions  of  mine 
to  the  press,”  answered  Bayham,  majestically. 

“Mr.  Warrington,  the  claret  happens  to  stand 
with  you ; and  exercise  docs  it  good,  Sir.  Yes, 
the  articles,  trifling  as  they  may  appear,  have 
attracted  notice,”  continued  F.  B.,  sipping  his 
wine  with  great  gusto.  “They  are  noticed, 
Pendennis,  give  me  leave  to  say,  by  parties  who 
don’t  value  so  much  the  literary  or  even  the 
political  part  of  the  ‘Pall-Mall  Gazette,’  though 
both,  I am  told  by  those  who  read  them,  are  con- 
ducted with  considerable — consummate  ability. 

John  Ridley  sent  a hundred  pounds  over  to  his 
father,  the  other  day,  w*ho  funded  it  in  his  son’s 
name.  And  Ridley  told  the  story  to  Lord  Tod- 
morden, when  the  venerable  nobleman  congrat- 
ulated him  on  having  such  a child.  I wish  F.  B. 
had  one  of  the  same  sort,  Sir.”  In  w hich  sweet 
prayer  we  all  of  us  joined  with  a laugh. 

One  of  us  had  told  Mrs.  Mackenzie  (let  the 
criminal  blush  to  own  that  quizzing  his  fellow- 
creatures  used  at  one  time  to  form  part  of  his 
youthful  amusement)  that  F.  B.  was  the  son  of 
a gentleman  of  most  ancient  family  and  vast 
landed  possessions,  and  ns  Bayham  w as  particu- 
larly attentive  to  the  widow',  and  grandiloquent 
in  his  remarks,  she  was  greatly  pleased  by  his 
politeness,  and  pronounced  him  a most  distixg wf 
| man — reminding  her,  indeed,  of  General  Hop- 
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kirk,  who  commanded  in  Canada.  And  she 
hade  Rosey  sing  for  Mr.  Bayham,  who  was  in  a 
rapture  at  the  young  lady’s  performances,  and 
said  no  wonder  snch  an  accomplished  daughter 
came  from  such  a mother,  though  how  such  a 
mother  could  have  a daughter  of  such  an  age  he, 
F.  B.,  was  at  a loss  to  understand.  Oh,  Sir ! Mrs. 
Mackenzie  was  charmed  and  overcome  at  this 
novel  compliment.  Meanwhile  the  little  artless 
Rosey  warbled  on  her  pretty  ditties. 

“ It  is  a wonder,”  growled  out  Mr.  Warring- 
ton, “ that  that  sweet  girl  can  belong  to  such 
a woman.  I don’t  understand  much  about 
women,  but  that  one  appears  to  me  to  be — 
hum!” 

“ What,  George?”  asked  Warrington’s  friend. 

“Well,  an  oggling,  leering,  scheming,  artful 
old  campaigner,”  grumbled  the  misogynist.  “ As 
for  the  little  girl,  I should  like  to  have  her  to  sing 
to  me  all  night  long.  Depend  upon  it  she  would 
make  a much  better  wife  for  Clive  than  that 
fashionable  cousin  of  his  he  is  hankering  after. 
I heard  him  bellowing  about  her  the  other  day 
in  chambers,  as  I was  dressing.  What  the  deuce 
does  the  boy  want  with  a wife  at  all  ?”  And 
Rosey ’s  song  being  by  this  time  finished,  War- 
rington went  up  with  a blushing  face  and  abso- 
lutely paid  a compliment  to  Miss  Mackenzie — 
an  almost  nnheard-of  effort  on  George’s  part. 

“ I wonder  whether  it  is  every  young  fellow’s 
lot,”  quoth  George,  as  we  trudged  homo  togeth- 
er, “ to  pawn  his  heart  away  to  some  girl  that’s 
not  worth  the  winning?  Fsha!  it’s  all  mad 
rubbish  this  sentiment.  The  women  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  us : married  if  a 
man  must  be,  a suitable  wife  should  be  portion- 
ed out  to  him,  and  there  an  end  of  it.  Why 
doesn’t  the  young  mau  marry  this  girl,  and  get 
hack  to  his  business  and  paint  his  pictures? 
Because  his  father  wishes  it — and  the  old  Nabob 
yonder,  who  seems  a kindly-disposed,  easy-going, 
old  Heathen  philosopher.  Here’s  a pretty  little 
girl : money  I suppose  in  sufficiency — every  thing 
satisfactory,  except,  I grant  you,  the  campaigner. 
The  lad  might  daub  his  canvases,  christen  a child 
a year,  and  be  as  happy  as  any  young  donkey 
that  browses  on  this  common  of  ours — but  he 
must  go  aud  hee-haw  after  a zebra,  forsooth ! a 
tnsus  naturae  is  she ! I never  spoke  to  a woman 
of  fashion,  thank  my  stars — I don’t  know  the 
nature  of  the  beast ; and  since  I wont  to  our 
race-balls,  os  a boy,  scarcely  ever  saw  one ; as  I 
don’t  frequent  operas  and  parties  in  London  like 
you  young  flunkies  of  the  aristocracy.  I heard 
you  talking  about  this  one,  I couldn’t  help  it,  as 
my  door  was  open,  and  the  young  one  was 
shouting  like  a madman.  What  1 does  he  choose 
to  hang  on  on  sufferance  and  hope  to  be  taken, 
jjrovided  Miss  can  get  no  better?  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  is  the  genteel  custom,  and  that  w'o- 
men  in  your  confounded  society  do  such  things 
every  day  ? Rather  than  have  such  a creature 
I would  take  a savage  woman,  who  should  nurse 
my  dusky  brood*  and  rather  than  have  a daugh- 
ter brought  up  to  the  trade  I would  bring  her 
down  from  the  woods  and  sell  her  in  Virginia.” 
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With  which  burst  of  indignation  our  friend’s  an- 
ger ended  for  that  night. 

Though  Mr.  Clive  had  the  felicity  to  meet  his 
cousin  Ethel  at  a party  or  two  in  the  ensuing 
weeks  of  the  season,  every  time  he  perused  the 
features  of  Lady  Kew’s  brass  knocker  in  Queen 
Street,  no  result  came  of  the  visit.  At  one  of 
their  meetings  in  the  w orld  Ethel  fairly  told  him 
that  her  grandmother  w’ould  not  receive  him. 

“Yon  know,  Clive,  I can’t  help  myself:  nor 
wrould  it  be  proper  to  make  you  signs  out  of  the 
window.  But  you  must  call  for  all  that : grand- 
mamma may  become  more  good-humored : or  ifj 
yon  don’t  come,  she  may  suspect  I told  you  not 
to  come : and  to  do  battle  with  her  day  after  day 
is  no  pleasure,  Sir,  I assure  you.  Here  is  Lord 
Farintosh  coming  to  take  me  to  dance.  You 
must  not  speak  to  me  all  the  evening,  mind  that. 

Sir,”  and  away  goes  the  young  lady  in  a waltz 
with  the  Marquis. 

On  the  same  evening — as  he  was  biting  his 
nails,  or  cursing  his  fate,  or  wishing  to  invite 
Lord  Farintosh  into  the  neighboring  garden  of 
Berkeley  Square,  whence  the  policeman  might 
carry  to  the  station-house  the  corpse  of  the  sur- 
vivor, Lady  Kcw  would  bow  to  him  with  perfect 
graciousness : on  other  nights  her  ladyship  would 
pass  and  no  more  recognize  him  than  the  serv- 
ant who  opened  the  door. 

If  she  was  not  to  see  him  at  her  grandmother’s 
house,  and  was  not  particularly  unhappy  at  his 
exclusion,  why  did  Miss  Newcome  encourage 
Mr.  Clive  so  that  he  should  try  and  see  her t 
If  Clive  could  not  get  into  the  little  house  in 
Queen  Street,  why  was  Lord  Farintosh’s  enor- 
mous cab-horse  looking  daily  into  the  first  floor 
windows  of  that  street  ? Why  were  little  quiet 
dinners  made  for  him,  before  the  opera,  before 
going  to  the  play,  upon  a half  dozen  occasions, 
when  some  of  the  old,  old  Kew  port  w as  brought 
out  of  the  cellar,  where  cobwebs  had  gathered 
round  it  ere  Farintosh  was  born  ? The  dining- 
room was  so  tiny  that  not  more  than  five  people 
could  sit  at  the  little  round  table,  that  is,  not 
more  than  Lady  Kew  and  her  grand-daughter, 

Miss  Crotchet,  the  late  vicar’s  daughter,  at  Kew- 
bury,  one  of  the  Miss  Toadins,  and  Captain 
Walleye,  or  Tommy  Henchman,  Farintosh’s 
kinsman  and  admirer,  who  were  of  no  conse- 
quence, or  old  Fred  Tiddler,  whose  wife  was  an 
invalid,  and  w’ho  was  always  ready  at  a mo- 
ment’s notice  ? Crackthorpe  once  went  to  one 
of  these  dinners,  but  that  young  soldier  being  a 
frank  and  high-spirited  youth  abused  the  enter- 
tainment and  declined  more  of  them.  u I tell 
you  what  I was  wanted  for,”  the  Captain  told 
his  mess  and  Clive  at  the  Regent’s  Park  Bar- 
racks afterward.  “I  was  expected  to  go  as 
Farintosh’s  Groom  of  the  Stole,  don’t  you  know, 
to  stand,  or  if  I could  sit,  in  the  back  scat  of  the 
box,  while  His  Royal  Highness  made  talk  with 
the  Beauty ; to  go  out  and  fetch  the  carriage, 
and  walk  down  stairs  with  that  d — crooked  old 
dowager,  that  looks  as  if  she  usually  rode  on  a 
broomstick,  by  Jove,  or  else  with  that  bony,  old, 
painted,  sheep-faced  companion,  who’s  raddled 
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like  an  old  bell-wether.  I think,  Newcome,  yon 
seem  to  be  rather  hit  by  the  Belle  Cousine — so 
was  I last  season ; so  were  ever  so  many  of  the 
fellows.  By  Jove,  Sir!  there’s  nothing  I know 
more  comfortable  or  inspiritin’  than  a younger 
son’s  position,  when  a Marquis  cuts  in  with  fif- 
teen thousand  a year!  We  fancy  we’ve  been 
making  running,  and  suddenly  we  find  ourselves 
nowhere.  Miss  Maiy,  or  Miss  Lucy,  or  Miss 
Ethel,  saving  your  presence,  will  no  more  look 
at  ns,  than  my  dog  will  look  at  a bit  of  bread, 
when  I offer  her  this  cutlet.  Will  you — old  wo- 
man? no,  you  old  slut,  that  yon  won’t!”  (to 
Mag,  an  Isle  of  Skye  terrier,  who,  in  fact,  pre- 
fers the  cutlet,  having  snuffed  disdainfully  at  the 
bread) — “ that  you  won't,  no  more  than  any  of 
yonr  sex.  Why,  do  you  suppose  if  Jack’s  eldest 
brother  had  been  dead — Barebones  Belsize  they 
used  to  call  him  (I  don’t  believe  he  was  a bad 
fellow,  though  he  was  fond  of  psalm-singing) — 
do  you  suppose  that  Lady  Clara  would  have 
looked  at  that  cock-tail,  Barney  Newcome?  Beg 
your  pardon,  if  lie’s  your  cousin — but  a more 
odious  little  snob  I never  saw.” 

“ I give  you  up,  Barnes,”  said  Clive,  laugh- 
ing; “any  body  may  shy  at  him  and  I shan’t 
interfere.” 

“I  understand,  but  at  nobody  else  of  the 
family.  Well,  what  I mean  is,  that  that  old 
woman  is  enough  to  spoil  any  young  girl  she 
takes  in  hand.  She  dries  ’em  up,  and  poisons 
’em,  Sir ; and  I was  never  more  glad  than  when 
I heard  that  Kew  had  got  out  of  her  old  clutches. 
Frank  is  a fellow  that  will  always  be  led  by  some 
woman  or  another ; and  Tm  only  glad  it  should 
be  a good  one.  They  say  his  mother’s  serious, 
and  that ; but  why  shouldn’t  she  be  ?”  continues 
honest  Crackthorpe,  puffing  his  cigar  with  great 
energy.  They  say  the  old  dowager  doesn’t  be- 
lieve in  God  nor  devil:  but  she  is  in  such  a 
funk  to  be  left  in  the  dark  that  she  howls  and 
raises  the  doose’s  own  delight  if  her  candle  goes 
out.  Toppleton  slept  next  room  to  her  at  Gron- 
ingham,  and  heard  her;  didn’t  you,  Top?” 

“ Heard  her  howling  like  an  old  cat  on  the 
tiles,”  says  Toppleton — “ thought  she  was  at  first. 
My  man  told  me  that  she  used  to  fling  all  sorts 
of  things — boot-jacks  and  things,  give  you  my 
honor — at  her  maid,  and  that  the  woman  was  all 
over  black  and  blue.” 

“ Capital  head  that  is  Newcome  has  done  of 
Jack  Belsize !”  says  Crackthorpe,  from  out  of 
his  cigar. 

“And  New’s  too — famous  likeness!  I say, 
Newcome,  if  you  have  ’em  printed,  the  whole 
brigade  ’ll  subscribe.  Make  your  fortune,  see 
if  you  won’t,”  cries  Toppleton. 

“ He’s  such  a heavy  swell ; he  don’t,  want  to 
make  his  fortune,”  ejaculates  Butts. 

“Butts  old  boy,  he’ll  paint  you  for  nothing, 
and  send  you  to  the  Exhibition,  wdiere  some 
widow  will  fall  in  love  with  yon ; and  you  shall 
be  put  as  frontispiece  for  the  Book  of  Beauty, 
by  Jove,”  cries  another  military  satirist — to 
whom  Butts — 

“You  hold  your  tongue,  you  old  Saracen’s 
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Head ; they’re  going  to  have  you  done  on  the 
bear's  grease  pots.  I say,  I suppose  Jack’s  all 
right  now.  When  did  he  write  to  you  last, 

Cracky?” 

“He  wrote  from  Palermo — a most  jolly  letter 
from  him  and  Kew.  He  hasn’t  touched  a card 
for  nine  months ; is  going  to  give  up  play.  So 
is  Frank,  too,  grown  quite  a good  boy.  So  will 
you,  too,  Butts,  you  old  miscreant,  repent  of 
your  sins,  pay  your  debts,  and  do  something 
handsome  for  that  poor  deluded  milliner  in  Al- 
bany Street.  Jack  says  Kew’s  mother  has  writ- 
ten over  to  Lord  Highgate  a beautiful  letter — 
and  the  old  boy’s  relenting,  and  they'll  come  to- 
gether again— -Jack’s  eldest  son  now,  you  know. 

Bore  for  lady  Susan  only  having  girls.” 

“Not  a bore  for  Jack,  though,”  cries  another. 

And  what  a good  fellow  Jack  was ; and  what  a 
trump  Kew  is ; and  how  famously  he  stuck  by 
him:  went  to  see  him  in  prison  and  paid  him 
out ! and  what  good  fellows  we  all  are,  in  gen- 
eral, became  the  subject  of  the  conversation, 
the  latter  part  of  which  took  place  in  the  smok- 
ing-room of  the  Regent’s  Park  Barracks,  then 
occupied  by  that  regiment  of  Life  Guards  of 
which  Lord  Kew  and  Mr.  Belsize  had  been 
members.  Both  were  still  fondly  remembered 
by  their  companions ; and  it  was  because  Bel- 
size had  spoken  very  warmly  of  Clive’s  friendli- 
ness to  him  that  Jack’s  friend,  the  gallant  Crack- 
thorpe, had  been  interested  in  our  hero,  and 
found  an  opportunity  of  making  his  acquaint- 
ance. 

With  these  firank  and  pleasant  young  men 
Clive  soon  formed  a considerable  intimacy : and 
if  any  of  his  older  and  peaceful  friends  chanced 
to  take  their  afternoon  airing  in  the  Park,  and 
survey  the  horsemen  there,  we  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  Mr.  Newcome  in  Rotten 
Row,  riding  side  by  side  with  other  dandies, 
who  had  mustaches  blonde  or  jet,  who  wore 
flowers  in  their  buttons  (themselves  being  flow- 
ers of  spring),  who  rode  magnificent  thorough- 
bred horses,  scarcely  touching  their  stirrups  with 
the  tips  of  their  varnished  boots,  and  who  kiss- 
ed the  most  beantifnl  primrose -colored  kid 
gloves  to  lovely  ladies  passing  them  in  the 
Ride.  Clive  drew  portraits  of  half  the  officers 
of  the  Life  Guards  Green ; and  was  appointed 
painter  in  ordinary  to  that  distinguished  corps. 

His  likeness  of  the  Colonel  would  make  you  die 
with  laughing : his  picture  of  the  Surgeon  was 
voted  a master-piece.  He  drew  the  men  in  the 
saddle,  in  the  stable,  in  their  flannel  dresses, 
sweeping  their  flashing  swords  about,  receiving 
lancers  repelling  infantry,  nay,  cutting  a slieep  in 
two,  as  some  of  the  warriors  are  known  to  be  able 
to  do  at  one  stroke.  Detachments  of  Life  Guards- 
men made  their  appearance  in  Charlotte  Street, 
which  was  not  very  distant  from  their  barracks ; 
the  most  splendid  cabs  were  seen  prancing  bc- 
for  his  door;  and  curly-whiskered  youths,  of 
aristocratic  appearance,  smoking  cigars  out  of 
his  painting-room  window.  How  many  times 
did  Clive’s  next  door  neighbor,  little  Mr.  Finch, 
the  miniature  painter,  run  to  peep  through  his 
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jmisxt  Mmvh,  imping  that  a sitter  w»  cun&xu#, 
viiivi  “«•  eairjfif^pjirty  ” driving  up!  HVUf& 
-rroth  Air.  /jStoottjtif*  A.RA.,  wug  in,  became  u 
filing  iWpamyifiamb  dandy*  who  ware  gold 
dhfttxu?,  and  lib.  collars  umied  down,  should 


trrrj«rtor  to  fi*e  tJJfcift  M ull  G todr  *.  w hate  tnmn  fc. 


titiyhfc,  tfce  amat*mr>hflll  one  day  ter-lum  eveb 
htgWr  than  thoir  wn,  Mr.  Warrii/gthii  I do 
not  my  to  winch— -he  is  an  able  man,  Sir,  mi 
■■■,  able  nuwn  r but  thero  v>  thar  about  jvmf 

spatl  tbo  trade,  and  draw  portraits  U*  imhm^  ihgh  pelf~tmti*fied  friend.  Mr,  Arthur  feoden- 
Why  did  none  nf  ri»e  young  .men.  come  m^'  wWcb~^w*4t  w<$-  « - 

Srdwl'er  wa»  obKged  to  own  tiat  did  mrt—get  Uk- 
Mr,  Keweomc  lmd  t-onsidemhle  talent,  Add  4r 
good  kjng’k  ydd..  cdtehing  a IjfeTMiS^w  Ho  i^ntkV 
wni  painkdUnv  Hy  be  sure;  (Hit  Jo*  h*aulV  In  *;  delighted : 
itlujuk  and  white’  were  really  lolemtdfc*  hi*  ! 

' yl#riroua  swd  j $ kT* f 
■ ■ • . ■.  \ tome  fat  ih w j tbt . Thm-*  irv^tt t-r  in  it  nmy  *ti; 

v*  ti*ii  the  prelate*  of  a mfcdti  church  rather  rn  a *itb- 

t»w.  Ynu  hiwuiv  t read—  the— uliem— the  fid- 
^ «’f  V dvwilfivv  pit  lY'neiJingK  in  tin:  I\  M.  G. /’  Slight  siciitt'hee, 

wns  mental  and  (’Otpotettb  of  miri  chtef  dmt&*/ite* 

On*  fa w>. j ?n  Londim— and  signed  Land  fatimet?** 

wftn  #d>,34'  'fuk  attend  an  evening  j “ f don't  do  ranch  in  05 

^iriy  bf  evee^o  lnfie  a gmat  . ; 4 So  much  the  ^isc  fnr  ymi,  mv  frfemd.  .Not 

:•  •... • .V*; •< ; V •..•..•-•y.^b — , . . A nk/st  I mean  tt»  ju rig*  any  other  fallow  h&«hty 

fXiiAi’T.tili  X a t G v ;-  ;$  moah  any  other  fellow •■s»mv  hor&hfy — vt 

& wikm  m&  cha9 Lm  >*  a ;a  |Vvf>  ’ I nidan  that  those  iHiIpit  Feneilings  would 

4w.ic  Li*\>x;  do  %rmi.  itny  great  gtHah  fiutt  sndj 

Mn.  frmzpmiCK  i&raof  User  ate,  ihvy  bare  l*:cn  pmdurtivt :.  of  beno- 

white  GlWt  was  yei  < '%'*&, ■;:{:<ty'^  Thank  you,  Mwiy%  ‘my  deuT,  the  tap  h un- 

■ *(_ = J ’•  ' ' • . , ' . tfy 'pi .••  ‘ #M$. V: good,  and  T drink  to  jour  future 

fh''vw£  «•  k^:  • : jgoexi  health.  A gla*a  of  good  i«omui 

ir*  ni>ft«sh€»  .after all  tot  .elareh  WeUy  &ir, 

IkIm^  > ' ta  tb*  Fi-itciKtt^,'  fmrdou  my  vanity 

C>  /*  ^ ‘od  that  thpuch  Mr,  f nhdeniii^  teuglig  ut 

..<;.•  r : V*  V;  W/  ;•  - ;y>?ro*'ih«y  hate  l/enn  of  ts^'litial  smke  fo-tlie 

: : ':< . : - >-  ‘ 1 -'•  •.  "■  -K>ar,  They  give  it  a obarorte.r,.  Un?y  .rallt 

v ' -vf  2«*i  ^ the  j^j-ertiiblv  ctete^  Tltry  ^.nft* 

if 'v-  - to ee,  Ihuve  rt'cei^ed  niunv  infer* 

^■v4  i • - -fiig  h-tiors  *■■  hitiiiy  fw'h  feniide^  .about  the- 

':  ; . .M  W?h:t-\n  .> • ,'. Home  toinfifftiti  tllhl  their  fMorife 

•Are’t  oVn  Vr^  j vcfrti&i  are  flight  wit  fcthtjp*  d^danfl  Tu 

\\  F U . ^4  idferr^rm^if  thev  th  under  ara  Hif^nribii  \*j 

\ BB^Kv  ' 1 V n.v.»v;-.  f,*ii,v.  .]  .i:  j}.  •/ wit  Uttfil  JUtmu.r,  ^ir— though  t have 

^tkh'  W 1 >i>; . mjy yatyh . ' '^c;  ; fe“jnl  .. thfc  ltdthnti  ^urilmted.  to  ils«  ih?t>  Mr. 

: Ki  f j oyenmg.  ^1  ditre-  j Bunker,  toirfUir ft 

$1  ^ you  find  me  a j cid  in'  tUe  i^ligiona  worhhn 

m %&  I good  deal  idtered,.  ; w>o  von  Ah:  Hid  famOn*  tan  J Ln  timer 

^5  W&\  ' mb  '-^em 1 ’ 'cti fes!; ‘ j%  hfrr fJtvb 4^  jfnef f 5<ten  fign-, 


tier  time  tvhow.  You 
l#tn*:r  paper  at  ;Bpmc  ind 
jMvpWe*.  i ' Ar&'y'/ ,;- ' ■■■ : ' .-■  ;;V' . ■ 

v*  F^ddfet  % Uni*  fnqebdri'on^  .^utf*  Olive, 
r ? u^nd  hri  5^anK,*  the  kjng  furious 

:&ti&r  })»?$  ttenft  like  it  at  Itono, 
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Be/Kalings.  HownutgUJ  stop  them  ; &vd  says  jr  acknowledgment  of  mf  venire.  It  chanced, 
tix&y  .tiijk- yi&&  ’piMUV:/f-  don't  Knnk  think*  "$ivf  soon  after  Jtitff.  ' Ai3jW*tW,m  for  Italy,  that, 
mato  i*  who ww;  Himself  the  cause  of  guiu£  to  his  privitfc  residence  vespecuog  ulitth 

my  jit  efe#  1*.  .M*.  G.~~perHap*  in y hill  to  which  a hu&tltois  friend  had  piii  Hi*  hand?’ 

jfowers  tvnro  mu  dewdoped  then.?  Sherrick  invited  xi*e  to  partake  of  lea  in  tin 

thinks  He  wrU^>  better  now  than  when  j Ik*sous  of  his'  fsnriUj.  J sril*.  tbimy  ^having 
he  Imre  h*and  him  . walked  in  frhnt  Jack  StnftC#  Cartto  at  Hemp- 

#*y  w!C*  . v,;'  v"  i •touidiwh^  foMlJfeistf faking  & 

t|%  opinion  of  hVs  own  wnttogi:  tV  High*  j the  prtitfercd  ^ntcriuinrtjcni 

, trkiitevor  their  daiei  Mine,  $ir%  nre  only  j<j?t  The  b>4ic*  of  thu  fhu»ih  p<vc  us  rnrjsic  after  du1 
coming  into  notice/'  Thiey  lw?gi«  to  know  F.  3T.  demestm  mufliuk~«nd  then,  Sir.  a 'great  -idta*  ' 
Sitf  in  the  i^cmd  of  this  metA*j«difoh  OtTWed  tfi  tew.  You  knot*  how  mag^iiiccptli 

city.  1 sji\v  tlic+ Bishop  of  London  looking  vat  , Mii&  ShefTkk  »mf  the  ! 'ru other  sing?  They 
&y*  lost  Sunday  week,  and  am  sun?.  hi»  Choplu-In  fang  Mown.  Sir.  Why:  I airkrjd  of  Sherrick^ 
vrbUpsied  bin:.  * lt\i  Mr.  Baytown,.  «»>  ford,  ; tlm^o  ' todies  vHo  si%  Mo.inri  n>  u pimm, 
'oufhcrw  of  yiiUf  hiftkHipV  right  vvtvtovml  tomb-  j not  Mng  JUndei  to  an  organ’/" 
or,  the,  Lord  Ij^hop  And  ! ^EfatfH  it,  you  don't  rn.cttR  H hurdr~gtutij  ?'< 

bust  S0r»4»y  Horn g <U  ISetixtt. | • M Shnrrifk^.^ttjis  1/  *\yau  Sini  no  better  than* 

{lie  Mart; -r*%  Ifov.  is.  Sfovdi^yby  /Wednesday  ■ Heathen  ij^orKious;  1 nirnm,  why  Thimhirto 
I got  to  a t\  mme  baud—  M?>'.  Kavwter^'  no  ■ they  sing  HundeTb  Church  Musfo/nml  Church 
dtudd-^Llie  toogrnj/hy  of  the  fncntpbCfU  /T  St.  Music  in  geiierft),  in  Xanly  Whittlesey /* T Impel  y 
, . Minigo  ; an  rn.vmt.fit  of  It j$  early  v ijv.iv*  s .d  copy  Behind  r|ie  .sctecti  up  in  the  orgmi  ibft,  .whftjtV 

inf  Hi$  jiOfSru*v  jftfoi  Ai  b in MiuU  Jte  ^zwr  tbc  ^titic-  Ur  jpiAvent 

; ;foati  dc^xiued  for'i^fo  ; 

- I . /;  L‘  Uidhy  i>;  not  tbn  on)/  nniti  £ hiive.  Wpod  your  ehoii  .buvh. 

•in  ibU  'trorfik4’ ’F.r  B.' contomc4-  f indies  .food  ffo  rangbt  r*t  ib_:  uU  n,  Ynu 

rdiWfo  Hbi^b  to  oiru  tt^-SX:' - fetd  never  board  iha  ehttitM-  wtOffi  ftiipt>V^i^tv.--nto4'>;v; 
the  ;»cs  fd  eat iy  Acqwuiutjiuee.  ujitl  ihut  £ they  would  hi*  >>c«U  r <nij:  if.  the  voi>gi^»finn 

fmve  puifed  rottt  ;iiUe)t^;  , 4jtU»5tj!Otttf  would  but  hifhl1 

tremendously.  It  vras  partly  Hsr  the  sake  was  tin  t f» ii^Iy Yf  )i Hirk|Vj^ d 

of  the. fijdleys  ami  the  tfok  be  owvi^ ’em : pai‘feiy  ami  drew  'mtnten^i^ii^ipe^  psdidie.)yv  They -y- 
fur  M times:’  $uk<%.  Sir,  are  yoii  aware  that  dress  tfo:  p at-  Sir,  u>  udiutofu»h---a  *nri  -t.f 
things  are.  greuilv  changed  witti  Ctoirles  Honey-  mmdike  iby  rumr  In  She rriefc 

mun,  and  that  the  poor  1\  B.  ha&  very  likely  has  the  so  id  Of  i^nait^t  ttUi— by  Jove,  Sir, 
xu&Xe  Ufo  iortune  F*  when  tbev  harv  once  smult  th*r  foinpj^  th«  l(*tx 

4' ImU  ti^l/gliVed  to  lt^ar  crk^l^IiV^^aitd  of  the  trtide  dacv{u*  IgnV^d  *fcm.  Tlfo  tadig« 
how,  1C  B..  huve  you  Avivniglj-t  tlrb  mimcJoC’  act* tally  ^ c« cji red  by  mooidi^d  in  the  Cb«nck 
v Uy  common  >-miMe  utnJ  :iou*ff>uw%  lad-*hy  and  •<uvmo  over  to  lU.  nrymau^  to  «?i r*  oyster 
a .kmiu  k-dge  ?.*f  the  vvorkl.  mul  4.  hwvfdmit  dis-  afterward/  Thetldng  took.  Sir.  J'eopk'  heeai* 
pouuvnn  laidv  AYliriti^ea^  Chitpel  to  take  bptsr*~*&ca^  I T>uTkrtV  rtjgSfin ; and  V ha rfof 

•U^»5v  a vary  d diereat  aspect  now.  That  .Bom?>  rimn,  ai&y  Ir>  hik  riiiiid  l)i h »ugh  j inir  uolde 

troin*r.  SHetrfok  ;<wKh'  he  o^e<v  utc  a turn,  futherV  geriei  *f?  %,  pgrhk{^  fey  fmiiity- 

and  fots  :vcm  me  ^ -t>.vr  doom  of  wim> •'without  j ing  fortune,  pn'.n'ldng  more  « lo- 

auy  vovupe.il  r .i^r  on  mv  ' in'  return  &a  uci  j cfnundy  tfom'  *y«T* ' He  took  ■**..•  n»t  J^s-tai*  of 


.ft*  .c?r«iiiro>C5,' 6tid  .wade  Ch>tek*  my  j ’:vvV'  " . ’ 

v-mv.-teluv,  1 mu'&t  V’>Ku  *:  tUM  1C  U h.U*  '3vri?»-  • 

Sl  I hoj*e  I in*y  Jievt-r  >!.*>  d»>  ibirig: wer«v hi 
ihklife, -Clives.  It  u»u't  lot-l  m;o  I'i/r*  . 
the  to4rtyr?  Sir:  Sebastian  riddled  witli  paper 

pellet*;  Bartholomew ou  j v‘V^’3 gridiron.  ilen:  ami  two  slim  fingers  on  the  WoV*  a*  eoin- 

coiacA  the  lousier.  I >>rr my  \Vyr<h  M«tv>,  n po*e4  &*  u fctatwe  m -u  .we>f^rr*d  niche  h v.-w* 
fm*t  tfeh  1>*  seldom  tool*  * * fitta  i«.bear  who  h<%4  <i/i'  mieutu mved v 

Xovc  s«mv,i;)  this  a«'C0Mj{\  .of  hi*  naile? good  voiay  join  in  tins  ftiiftfosl  juaii-  of  the 
and  piMperiiy  waft  emnJghto  ^ndA-ltvd^  dd  aarviteC  The  prodm**  of  the  r^firkef-^ardenei; 
Latlr  Wliiataseafc  .Chapel,  and  it  *4*  m>t  V-  decocted  ‘the  eUurtk  here  wl  Utere;  and  .the 
MU*  Ethel  h^ii  vfaij  rihit  ybtv  •»«*}  tityijg  injifrtebiirifj  ^tbfi.v^cni^litiins’cfiv 
Ke-vr  «t<ni.tlvert%  libit  Clire^  wa-*  imi^ved  t#v  g*y ; np  a Elondst*  paitded  W^ifsOdw  frutyv  4]  u> 
tharetoo?  ISc  attended  punctually  pit  i)ie  Witrdcatr  Street.  had  jdaefcd  it  m titjf  shnf/eL 

J&jttd&y,  und  m the  Incumbent'*  pvw,  whidui  Cnb*d<offakit  green  wi.ii  p/hl  witii  h»ii^  iJolliV* 
%Uo  pew  woman  rmidueic.d;  him,  .sure  Mr  felo*e-  iemnT  painted  fcher>x>m  tneatoiered.  *»vcr  the 
rirk  itt  ginatt  gravity.  with  tkifge  &4*]  phi-,  ivfo  ov^i} tf 4i >ft  anti,  g.dlemv,  end  to  ('he  *- 

bunded  him  at  the  aMitUbin,  a ne^  ^dt  [ ft  «o  *l\a<3fj  aa  the 

hymn- boot  pl*ve  was  capable of  MbAiiitiiitjfc 

An  odour  of  miHerteur'  rutiled  by  .them  ay  in  the  Sionfnm  Charles  dropp&l  llkp  rw«*ig 
Charta*  llxiiieynmtv,  aec<w*pAii»g4  'by  M*  c^ckh  -j  safpl/yc*  afoul  die  petetfe 

siimfoal  valet  pMSfcd  the  p*»V  fi&i#  ibb  »e?ir>,:  tbe  jkCtfielier..  Us  proa  died  ^liorti  MiirmpydiV- 
w<d  took  hia  place  at  the  de?k.  Formerly  bo-  j tti.o  kteya.'- 
wsvtd  tit  wenr  a flaunting:  bt  art  over  b ia  *urp'U*  ; »luit  u noble,  your»^  fVue  e,  »be  i«*«pv  of  £ i.Mion, 
vd*»c»i.  >nyc4:  very  wide  and  lull;  amf  Clive  a'-  , and  heir  of  ft  royal  h*.r,.o'r  v.Hc!  tie  n <ikd  by 
ttienibered:  ^ at  boy  bo  entered  the  ^icreti  ; a Sudden  HX  bideRt.  AW/Iont,  Ibe  «<m  of  Bavkt 

ndpu^.p-n  jm/hvrA-  hiy.  u«rde  a>ed  to  pu*t  &mJ  jmff  tiirui-hed  fli>tkymd»  Vflth  a pHraUtd*  lb.r  tbvtv 
wtit  Uie  i<eft'if'':6n\l:Uio’.^leey^  ()f  i;d^  Ve^tmebk  ; a jileture  of  tin*  hvo  ileatbs,  ot  ibc  gTtt  f of 
anuu^  tfe  uarty  curl  m 1»i»  fttrahoAib  and  lake  of  the  fhm  4 iitpenbr  tf uymv  U w,^ 
hte  plico,  0 flw^  ^dmple  of  tjicirid  t>hb^kdetnim-  Vutleedp^  Hiding  4l*oouiyie}  canyofi  thxiiE 
yi*at  ;i:r|yKin^^l:t>l5>wrf  t*i  3h>.  ' through  the  cno td  to  whonf  ‘(JhairltK  ioivaii'eS 

ae  TAurney  ydur  tuukcloth,  ami  hui;^  k>v*e  it.  lvFoniduN  umt  hV:  fdp  Shtmok.  givint; 
and  8tfuight  ocof  xfi^  batk  ; ^ out ' Ciivy  a baud  ^)toti  the  rifni  Vw  over.  v<kHtnv 

MTAigbt  aod  as  < h>^>  and  nbci/t  Uh  ifiiglil be— I iu-’i  come.  out.  ba.ijd  be?  l>.uWt. think  bn  b id 
U.diem  tfteVo  htw  a UUifc  trin»ultri^  of  iaeo  i\>'  >1  iri  JiimC  Sbhrri^k  ^fbed  Ite  ha>e  W tmie 
the  nArttJt?  of  <yf  iwiprt^^i  Nvfih  tlii&  ^plendototVf'hMrJe^r 

titpe,  ‘the  edge  yf  tfxo  ; ttdcitiA;  and«lvjhe  >»f  Juhter'W  if  notihvri^j^ii- 

ntrpiiee.  A?  fitr  Utc  curl  on  tbe  fetediuad.  k : iult— as  a:nia?iAgor  ^onld  of  a »Mcyc^^fui  trugvj- 
yrn*  no  more  vtelbie  than  t«be  Maypcdt  in  the  < fian.  Lei  te-  pardon  Sherrirk  . be  hud  ).<  e»Co; 
Stroud,,  oi  iht:  knszb  at  Cluringv  iiuneyriuui^  , the,  tlicnl rical  v.T*y»  J “ Tluit  lridnuav  Mia>  no  go 
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lord  was  whispering  one  of  his  noble  j^wwintrto 
in  her  ear.  She  laughed  at  rbe  sj»eeeh  or  the 
speaker.  The  steps  of  ,1  fine  bclorenged  cao^ 
riage  wore  let  down  with  a biin&  The  Yeltotw 
One  had  jumped  tip  behind  Sty  by  the  side  of 
his  brother  Giant  Canary.  Lady  Kew*>  espn- 
page  had  di*iappeare4  and  Mrs.  CwaterUmV  wta 
stopping  the  wav. 

Clive  returned  to  the  chapel  by  the  little 
door  near  to  the  Yestbiriimi.  All  the  emigre- 
gatiou  had  poured  otit  fey  this  time.  Only  two 
ladies  were  sicntlmg  oearthe  pulpit ; ami  Slier- 
rick,  with  his  hands  Tattling  hfe  money  in  hit 
pockets,  was  pacing  rip  aiui  down  the  a\Ue. 

u Capital  Vm£&  Mr.  N-e^^me,  ysd$fo%  it  ? I 
counted  no  Ie*s  t-hod  fourteen  nobs.  The  Pno- 
cc6s  of  Mon  contour  &nd  her  husband,  1 sup- 
pose,  that  chap  wit?*  the*  beard,  who  yawns  m 
during  the  sermon.  Jfm  Ide^d;  if  I.  dbin's 
think  he'd  have  yawned  lus  head  off.  Connie 
of  Kew,  and  her  daughter : Countess  jpf  Canter- 
tan,  und  the  Konaruhle :Mus  Fetlock— no,  Lady 
Fetlock.  A Count***'*  itengfeWr  j>  a taffy,  Tm 
likshed  if  she  ante  Lady  Gkiitiyac.  and  bec 
?ons ; the  most  noble  tire  Marquis  of  F*riot<wh, 
mul  Lord  Eury  Roy ; that  irnikes  no, 

u in e-^wHh  the  Prince  'and  IMticcttS,  JuYya^ 


ft*  dll  * he  whispeWid  to  MrfNeweume,  u got  rid 
of  liter* — let's  ui  Michaelmas." 

6a  accoanc  of  CHve'*  tender  years,  and  nat- 
ural levity:  a little  inattention  may  he  allowed 
to  jh»  youth,  who  eenaiidy  looked  about  him 
jratejj&i  'iT  " ‘ 


The  house 

was  ftlted  by  the.  *yntum<3TitaI  classes,  the  bon- 
nets of  the  ocnoVu  Parisian  fashiom  Away  in 
a darkling  corner,  oudor  the  organ,  sate  a squad 
of  fdimncn*  Surely  find  powdered  onC  in 
livery  worn  Lady  Kewv  ^oJor*?  So  CHyc  look- 
ed under  nil  tlm  honriefe,  and  presuutly  spied 
old  Lady  fndor  n*  grim  and  yellow  as 

her  brass  iud  by  R Ethcfa.  bemrteons 

couiUeimnce-  Ho  dashed  out  of  church  when 
die  congregation  rove  to  depart,  “.Stop  and 
4<ic  Ifone.ynnu*,  wqifi  yon  ?"  6ske$v  vSjierrick, 
surprised.  . •'  '\'ty'm''  y /< 

“ Yes  yes;  eonte  back  f aid  Clive, 

and  tv/*?  gone. 

lie  kept  Vb  word,  and  returned  presently. 
The  voting  M^{nU  and  an  elderly  lady  were 
.In  .'Lady  Olive  l tad  pa.wd 

close  tmd<r  Ludy  'KeW*#  venerable  Roman  nose 
without  cbiidng  that  organ  to  fxiv  in  ever  iho 
flight  a.  iQW^rd  tk*  ground.  Ethel  bail 

dito' with  fciwijlg  and  a n<wL  Mv 
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my  dear,  you  came  out  like  a good  un  to-day. 
Never  heard  you  in  finer  voice.  Remember 
Mr.  Clive  Newcome  ?” 

Mr.  Clive  made  bows  to  the  ladies,  who  ac- 
knowledged him  by  graceful  courtesies.  Miss 
Sherrick  was  always  looking  to  the  vestry-door. 

“ How’s  the  old  Colonel  ? The  best  feller — 
excuse  my  calling  him  a feller — but  he  island 
a good  one  too.  I went  to  see  Mr.  Binnie,  my 
other  tenant.  He  looks  a little  yellow  about 
the  gills,  Mr.  Binnie.  Very  proud  woman  that 
is  who  lives  with  him — uncommon  haughty. 
When  will  you  come  down  and  take  your  mut- 
ton in  the  Regent’s  Park,  Mr.  Clive.  There’s 
some  tolerable  good  wine  down  there.  Our 
reverend  gent  drops  in  and  takes  a glass,  don’t 
he,  Missis?” 

44  We  shall  be  most  ’appy  to  see  Mr.  Newcome, 
Fm  sure,”  says  the  handsome  and  good-natured 
Mrs.  Sherrick.  44 Won’t  we,  Julia?” 

44  Oh,  certainly,”  says  Julio,  who  seems  rather 
absent.  And  behold  at  this  moment  the  rever- 
end gent  enters  from  the  vestry.  Both  the  la- 
dies run  toward  him,  holding  forth  their  hands. 

44 Oh,  Mr.  Honeyman!  What  a sermon! 
Me  and  Julia  cried  so  up  in  the  organ-loft ; we 
thought  you  would  have  heard  us.  Didn’t  we, 
Julia?” 

44  Oh,  yes,”  says  Julia,  wh9se  hand  the  pastor 
is  now  pressing. 

“When  you  described  the  young  man,  I 
thought  of  my  poor  boy,  didn’t  I,  Julia,”  cries 
the  mother,  with  tears  streaming  down  her  face. 

44  We  had  a loss  more  than  ten  years  ago,” 
whispers  Sherrick  to  Clive  gravely.  44  And  she’s 
always  thinking  of  it.  Women  are  so.” 

Clive  was  touched  and  pleased  by  this  ex- 
hibition of  kind  feeling. 

44  You  know  his  mother  was  an  Absolon,”  the 
good  wife  continues,  pointing  to  her  husband. 
44  Most  respectable  diamond  merchants  in — ” 

44  Hold  your  tongue,  Betsy,  and  leave  my  poor 
old  mother  alone ; do  now,”  says  Mr.  Sherrick, 
darkly.  Clive  is  in  his  uncle’s  fond  embrace  by 
this  time,  who  rebukes  him  for  not  having  called 
in  Walpole  Street. 

44  Now,  when  will  you  two  gents  come  up  to 
ay  shop  to  ’ave  a family  dinner  ?”  asks  Sherrick. 

44  Ah,  Mr.  Newcome,  do  come,”  says  Julia,  in 
her  deep  rich  voice,  looking  up  to  him  with  her 
great  black  eyes.  And  if  Clive  had  been  a vain 
fellow  like  some  folks,  who  knows  but  he  might 
have  thought  he  had  made  an  impression  on  the 
handsome  Julia? 

44  Thursday,  now  make  it  Thursday,  if  Mr. 
H.  is  disengaged.  Come  along,  girls,  for  the 
flies  bites  the  ponies  when  they’re  a-standing 
still,  and  makes  ’em  mad  this  weather.  Any 
thing  you  like  for  dinner  ? Cut  of  salmon  and 
cucumber?  No,  pickled  salmon’s  best  this 
weather.” 

44  Whatever  you  give  me,  you  know  Tm  thank- 
ful,” says  Honeyman,  in  a sweet,  sad  voice,  to 
the  two  ladies,  who  were  standing  looking  at 
him,  the  mother’s  hand  clasped  in  the  daugh- 
ter’s. 
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44  Should  you  like  that  Mendelssohn  for  the 
Sunday  after  next  ? Julia  sings  it  splendid. 

44  No  I don’t,  Ma.” 

“You  do,  dear!  She’s  a good,  good  dear , 

Mr.  H.,  that’s  what  she  is.” 

44  You  must  not  call — a — him,  in  that  way. 

Don't  say  Mr.  H.,  Ma,”  says  Julia. 

“Call  me  what  you  please!”  says  Charles, 
with  the  most  heart-rending  simplicity;  and 
Mrs.  Sherrick  straightway  kisses  her  daughter. 
Sherrick  meanwhile  has  been  pointing  out  the 
improvement  of  the  chapel  to  Clive  (which  now 
has  indeed  a look  of  the  Gothic  Hall  at  Rosher- 
viile),  and  has  confided  to  him  the  sum  for  which 
he  screwed  the  painted  window  out  of  old  Moss. 

44  When  he  come  to  see  it  up  in  this  place,  Sir, 
the  old  man  was  mad,  I give  you  my  word! 

His  son  ain’t  no  good : says  he  knows  you.  He’s 
such  a screw,  that  chap,  that  he'll  overreach  him- 
self, mark  my  words.  At  least,  he’ll  never  die 
rich.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  me  screwing?  No, 

I spend  my  money  like  a man.  How  those  girls 
are  a-goin’  on  about  their  music  with  Honey- 
man. I don’t  let  ’em  sing  in  the  evening,  or  him 
do  duty  more  than  once  a day ; and  you  can 
calclate  how  the  music  draws,  because  in  the 
evenin’  they’re  ain’t  half  the  number  of  people 
here.  Rev.  Mr.  Journyman  does  the  duty  now 
— quiet  Hoxford  man — ill,  I suppose,  this  morn- 
ing. H.  sits  in  his  pew,  where  he  was;  and 
coughs,  that’s  to  say,  I told  him  to  cough.  The 
women  like  a consumptive  parson,  Sir.  Come, 
gals!” 

Clive  went  to  his  uncle's  lodgings,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ridley  with  great  glee 
and  kindness.  Both  of  those  good  people  had 
made  it  a point  to  pay  their  duty  to  Mr.  Clive 
immediately  on  his  return  to  England,  and  thank 
him  over  and  over  again  for  his  kindness  to  John 
James.  Never,  never  would  they  forget  his  good- 
ness, and  the  Colonel’s,  they  were  sure.  A cake, 
a heap  of  biscuits,  a pyramid  of  jams,  six  friz- 
zling hot  mutton  chops,  and  four  kinds  of  wine, 
came  bustling  up  to  Mr.  Honeyman’s  room 
twenty  minutes  after  Clive  had  entered  it — as  a 
token  of  the  Ridleys'  affection  for  him. 

Clive  remarked,  with  a smile,  the  44  Pall  Mall 
Gazette”  upon  a side-table,  and  in  the  chimney- 
glass  almost  as  many  cards  as  in  the  time  of 
Honeyman’s  early  prosperity.  That  he  and  his 
uncle  should  be  very  intimate  together,  was 
impossible,  from  the  nature  of  the  two  men; 

Clive  being  frank,  clear-sighted,  and  imperious ; 
Charles,  timid,  vain,  and  double-faced,  conscious 
that  he  w-as  a humbug,  and  that  most  people 
found  him  out,  so  that  he  would  quiver  and  turn 
away,  and  be  more  afraid  of  young  Clive  and  his 
direct  straightforward  way,  than  of  many  older 
men.  Then  there  was  the  sense  of  the  money 
transactions  between  him  and  the  Colonel,  which 
made  Charles  Honeyman  doubly  uneasy.  In 
fine,  they  did  not  like  each  other ; but  as  he  is 
a connection  of  the  most  respectable  Newcome 
family,  surely  he  is  entitled  to  a page  or  two  in 
these  their  memoir*. 

Thursday  came,  and  with  it  Mr.  Sherrick’s 
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wdurtuinmeut,  to  wbkb  <U$g  Mr.  i3amde  and  tfut  in  fiktelty  Ry>mawm*  tliai  I t > 

hi#  party  w btcu  invited  to  m .*  i vmunfef  It#  fry  in  compliment-  to  t)u»' vottu/r  immkey 

Uncle  Jauic-a  UM  ^<sfr  the  *orhhr  And  {it  shig  titmr  fc*uns 

luongM  Clive  in  their  carriage  • Mi's.  Mueketk  UlohnV  Wood  was  refa^hpd  ; and  Mr.  ShorrirV* 
ste «ijni  ft  hemiiicliK  .ft»;tui.'aj*<dtig3r,  Skavkin*}  bx*ri4**mi«  fIJlJ a*  at  the  door  of  which  the  three 
to  trftiit  Uncle  darned  landlord  ''with ,'  a gWar  \ behgld  ihe  lfe*et<enff ' Cluirie# ' Htmeyxmn  step- 
-^feoi  ^ Mnd.  to  be  dfrftk  ■$$$■  'bed-- j.  >>f -a  near  hrt/tij^hi«n. 

iiier  forvvi»it)rt^  frtfdi  AjHirwm.  V jji  fact.  y*m  j * Tfipa  liritwing-Tooni  contained  several  pk-titm 
. hwti  kihd  l be  of  dear  -tittle  l<i«ey,  ; *4  M.rtf.kb>?rru*k  when  >‘ljre  was  in  the  thenmeal 
Clive.,  that  l.put  n.i>  %v>tli  alfbiauima'*  tmittiiixfr  • hue,  $meeV  portrait  of  her.  ^kich  was,  unv^i 
for  her  >ul«:t,!  rv.tuark'g  Mr/Bmuic.  j half  handsome  plough  for  my  Ito*y,  Sherri (-.h 

“Oh,  umle!”  little  R«*ey.  aihf  the  old  • sM  indignantly.  the  print  h/kf  mArtaxercejfo. 
geiifcluiiiuxi  ^tvjppfyi  her  rcmvju^ajreos  with;  * kith  her  .MgnaUire  iia  O t xnheth  Fol thon^>  (not, 
kite.  ' ‘^V  J iii  truth,  a,  imp  apeeimeu  of  fftyi^jvhy),  the tes- 

;‘  Y**C  ■eiiy^f  he,  '‘pmr  mother  «&>#*  buY*  tan-  j fixnoniai  j rrc^enied  kh>  her  cm  the  eouoWdoft  of 
ferttiiisc  Mi.<^  find  though  yon  tier*?-  eptupMov  *ho  triumphal  reason  of  — , at  l>ruir  Juine.  by 
theMoV  no  r^oiv  w%  I Mumldn  O You  will  } her  e\  (T-gratefui  friend,  Adolphus 
not  U’li  un  me’*  (a  was  " Uhf  undo  C ngnur);  ! yIicV  of  eutiree,  went  to  law  with  her 

;M  swd  Clive  l anx  nom,  Thi*  iitlfe  tiring.  [ next  year,  ami  tuber  Thespian  emblems.  $ut 
Sir/’  James  went  mi  ( holding  R.om:C*  piv.m  Cifoe  remarked.  with  not  a link*  snimemeoL. 

: litidc  Jutnd  and  liK.kiug  ftnrtdiv  in  her  pretty  ! Tinvt  fliift  draWtng-roonri  tables  w ere  maw  covered 

Jittle  fat*.  Vis  her  old  miole'g  only  comfort  in  j with  u wamher  of  t ho^i  Imx^Ic^  wltidri  he  p|| 

}ifb;  t wifcbt  I bud  iidr  out  to  Ifoliu  to  riie,  aud  '.tit  Mmlnwe  de  MotteonlrmCa  ami  matty  I'feritdi 
ertirii;-  .bock,  f-a  *h‘i9  great  dnouv  u^n  of  . ;oj-J v:vile<io$iiralp;mKf«rd^,  s.ttvlinsaxn 
yo«)7i.  iint  l wa*  tempfed  homo  by  l-om  Now-  { lumiliur  to  numtfci’iix^  riindtrs  ol  minto  "Cber^ 
ccmur  i *ad  Cm  too  dW  to  go  b»ck,  Sir.  fvssrc  the  of  Ht.-  Boribol  «>f  L- Jingrtn^  *u(i 

vjirt  vrick  h*Ut»  Jet  Abe,  wpuhi  have  Ixkht  Sb  Willibald  of  pktur^  of 

v.  ju^kvd  out  vf  mv  .bouee,  tft  h\diu.  in.  a unmth  tboso  tonfv^-vro  Tbevi  lhe#V  was  the.  L<e»Uid 
»fkr  I bkd  her  there,  ^omeyottijg  fbdow  iV/Mdtl.j  of  Mnrg«ry  I|inwef  Virgin  nml  Martyr,  uitb  a 
ha  ie  taken  hoT  away  front  me  ; and  tuny  ^he  fyu;  j ^ivoet  dt i h h k-vfrii( 1 1 i s/oe 6e.  Wpre^i>iog  { i>;  the 
premised  vtiw?  w teave  Uor  old  Cueln  Jamcr,  ikmM  v.omnn  i-t\Unv  her  f»‘Mfh..rr-ht»d  for  tbr 
Inwif 4 ^heT-  . ';,.vxY‘ . 

w never,  unde^  wud  ll<vey.  ih«  IvuticH  ef  uttab-'  | ‘ 

HV  don’*  want  to  fall  an  lo>c,  do  *i\  rbdd  ? Longk*^.  ivtnl  hon  by 
We  don’t  whri  to  bv*  breaking  oar  ft  Tai^  k>V 

koj lie  young  folksy  nod  dancing  ^tle-jidatiee  ftt  a |>f Vfoetf  dated  & £4?'^%  tXjP/  >0o.;*  r ;yn>*A 
ludb  night  after  nighl,  and  alxmt  in  ihv  |’C;  H.  ‘Dfo  * -uu  ok  > 

,iV*t*fc  ,r.o  tee  if.  we  <mb  a'  glilnpso  .nf  tlm  be-  j mowrt.  delivered.  <vt  '.  > 

■ idVetl 'Object,' cii«  ^ •. ' Vj^a ; ihxj^y 

biiBhed.  li  wo?$  ^vhfoot  that  vhe  und  j A.M.  Tito  lufo  ot'WKi  WhiV* h:r»v*  1$-. 

nneki  ^huiies  Wth.  kuow  of  CMves  h^ve  M^Vr-  j d»o  d^v  'Tfit>%’  CfaarU^^^tidyyN'^u  one  In  «*v  lit- 
in  AU’C  xhe  front  «t»i  »nd  hm  k peat  of  the  <-*uv  • oraiy  line  ; Umi  the* 

riage  both  blnsheiL  And  iwdo'r  •^T*|k,-:W'iiy  | I^iin  w</i*k,  >>f  tlie  :;*'V>>>'^  -V^uhti  jnunav. 
Mm  ftmi  iloWoii  imi'  talked,  if  . M»uiftn>e  do  ‘ 

ahuudrt;d  tcmiM  «»vcr.  I *ml  wio-'h  yow  .. 

c Tbi'^  iitilw  ‘dfaftoy,  Sir,  bur.  prombed  uy  tuki4 1 *<f  f lbaile^^  dnxpc!.’  Ro>-ey  wrdcomcd  mocU 
ftafe  of  liiH  un  ;ide  of  'ShTvl’  w<!ytoo)aS  l |p|  liudly  by  t-W  Uod'bidh^.  and  us  the  ucuderocn 
" aa  l if  dhb  Could  hut  hr  Kdt  ^ v%pr't.hoir  wine  ufkiv  dinner  in  the  yujumut 

ktiid  to  iluJV^hautmaxritiuv—ihvro,  i Won't  my  ruuo^  t Iwc  beheld  Rom.t  *nd  Julia  va*-i»;g 
i ^ 4.bwk|rtwii,  AIM' Julia,*!?  .arm  rt/y*yl 

••Uiit?-  wor.ii*.,>  libr  Rule  iVhymik  wjv^£  : >a*  \hoUghv  they  VvinJd 

•far,  3K(^frlv-?«id  tJHnk  good-hnmruedly.  A.t  ) ''My  pul  uhvt  ft.Wl  o»«r  e-  b>;k  r.»k  C ulvV'*- 
Rrwiey  uiid  h^ld  fiid  ^ ^ X . 

otil flu«  pnUty  lihhx  bnmh  «md  looked  -m<- j'  Cu  rvthn\g;Jiv  m$: tbliu 
'/'.  ; ( -«wi  kiiUl ?>dd  hgppv^ ibftt  Cbva:  wtdd  n«u  hot  be  MriC  • : j>: C'k' k v^>i,;k,.'I 
v;banpivd  mu«Jiinr<ovum^aod  ^ jf  ft  o»>^ 

^uid'U.  ptwif,  .tb<r  Tvk>  liChTK^  ^v,  wil  l*,  ptu  t»ri.  ;u 

pt-er^iy  fwMiny,’’  vay<»  Ji-.nvor-.  bt  udud  of  titeir  viuiprw 
]:kA  7.  fhifr .^btdt  i^iin*ld,p  e lii  j»iii  .hiiUti  lu  piu  k f I tblrVd  pi^hk*  tlufri^ ;v»i^.jrc{it:b.  ..  ■ 

mu  hi  luo.vviiry  e i)  nn>  - ^ Ah»i  r,  h v not,  Sir  ? * tiisks  hi.-  hi^h.  '“!>? 

; / M*d‘i  ■«>«*• 4;^  you  ymir  rirrt  rwnmb^oB  yfe&Cy  Mf* 

: 1 washed  'ni • j mtu&V ;.kdn^jrfid  uiu-  i ivVuild'dt  afmd  pajifig  u gi^nt  Mi  for  * 

::.  y.;.r^~l;  hftaik.iu  sr  foreign  lunpity  . rA  iriy  Julia.  L forget  how  ntttch  V4ld 

!■  • Jf  thdifght  y.e-;  didn'i  • kbaw  a word  r/f  | gju  feu  iha  *>!d  htirfdxtg  o 

Ahc  aweet  language  iiosey  ! lCcjuat  dig  Lon-  } C iiu?  feuhl  it  wau  not  the  will,  hut  tlie  puwei 
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that  was  deficient.  He  succeeded  with  men, 
but  the  ladies  were  too  much  for  him  as  yet. 

“Those  you’ve  done  up  at  Albany  Street 
Barracks  are  famous : I’ve  seen  ’em,”  said  Mr. 
Sherrick ; and  remarking  that  his  guest  looked 
rather  surprised  at  the  idea  of  his  being  in  such 
company,  Sherrick  said,  “ What,  you  think  they 
are  too  great  swells  for  me  ? Law  bless  you,  I 
often  go  there.  I’ve  business  with  several  of 
’em;  had  with  Captain  Belsize,  with  the  Earl 
of  Kcw,  who’s  every  inch  the  gentleman — one 
of  nature’s  aristocracy,  and  paid  up  like  a man. 
The  Earl  and  me  has  had  many  dealings  to- 
gether.”. 

Honeyman  smiled  faintly,  and  nobody  com- 
plying with  Mr.  Sherrick’s  boisterous  entreaties 
to  drink  more,  the  gentlemen  quitted  the  din- 
ner-table, which  had  been  served  in  a style  of 
prodigious  splendor,  and  went  to  the  drawing- 
room for  a little  music. 

This  was  all  of  the  gravest  and  best  kind;  so 
grave  indeed,  that  James  Binnie  might  be  heard 
in  a corner  giving  an  accompaniment  of  little 
snores  to  the  singers  and  the  piano.  But  Rosey 
was  delighted  with  the  performance,  and  Sher- 
rick remarked  to  Clive,  “That’s  a good  gal,  that 
is ; I like  that  gal ; she  ain’t  jealous  of  Julia 
cutting  her  out  in  the  music,  but  listens  as 
pleased  as  any  one.  She’s  a sweet  little  pipe 
of  her  own,  too.  Miss  Mackenzie,  if  ever  you 
like  to  go  to  the  opera,  send  a word  either  to 
my  West  End  or  my  City  office.  I’ve  boxes 
every  week,  and  you’re  welcome  to  any  thing  I 
can  give  you.” 

So  all  agreed  that  the  evening  had  been  a 
very  pleasant  one  ; and  they  of  Fitzroy  Square 
returned  home  talking  in  a most  comfortable 
friendly  way — that  is,  two  of  them,  for  Uncle 
James  fell  asleep  again,  taking  possession  of  the 
back  seat;  and  Clive  and  Rosey  prattled  to- 
gether. He  had  offered  to  try  aud  take  all  the 
young  ladies’  likenesses.  “ You  know  what  a 
failure  the  last  was,  Rosey?” — he  had  very 
nearly  said  44  dear  Rosey.” 

“ Yes,  but  Miss  Sherrick  is  so  handsome,  that 
you  will  succeed  better  with  her  than  with  my 
round  face,  Mr.  Newcome.” 

“ Mr.  What  /”  cries  Clive. 

41  Well,  Clive,  then,”  says  Rosey,  in  a little 
voice. 

He  sought  for  a little  hand  which  was  not 
very  far  away.  “ You  know  we  are  like  brother 
and  sister,  dear  Rosey?”  he  said  this  time. 

44  Yes,”  said  she,  and  gave  a little  pressure  of 
the  hand.  And  then  Uncle  James  woke  up; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  drive  didn’t  occu- 
py £ minute,  and  they  shook  hands  very  very 
kinRy  at  the  door  of  Fitzroy  Square. 

Ciive  made  a famous  likeness  of  Miss  Sher- 
rick, with  which  Mr.  Sherrick  was  delighted, 
and  so  was  Mr.  Honeyman,  who  happened  to 
call  upon  his  nephew  once  or  twice  when  the 
ladies  happened  to  be  sitting.  When  Clive  pro- 
posed to  the  Rev.  Charles  Honeyman  to  take 
his  head  off;  and  made  an  excellent  likeness  in 
chalk  of  his  undo— that  one  in  fact,  from  which 
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the  print  was  taken,  which  you  may  see  any  day 
at  Hogarth’s,  in  the  Haymarket,  along  with  a 
whole  regiment  of  British  divines.  Charles  be- 
came so  friendly,  that  he  was  constantly  coming 
to  Charlotte  Street,  once  or  twice  a week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherrick  came  to  look  at  the 
drawing,  and  were  charmed  with  it ; and  when 
Rosey  was  sitting,  they  came  to  see  her  portrait, 
which  again  was  not  quite  60  successful.  One 
Monday,  the  Sherricks  and  Honeyman  too  hap- 
pened to  call  to  sec  the  picture  of  Rosey,  w'ho 
trotted  over  with  her  uncle  to  Clive’s  studio, 
and  they  nil  had  a great  laugh  at  a paragraph 
in  the  “ Pall  Mall  Gazette,”  evidently  from  F. 

B.’s  hand,  to  the  following  effect : 

“Conversion  in  High  Life. — A foreign 
nobleman  of  princely  rank,  wrho  has  married  an 
English  lady,  and  has  resided  among  us  for 
some  time,  is  likely,  we  hear  and  trust,  to  join 
the  English  Church.  The  Prince  de  M — n- 
c — nt — r has  been  a constant  attendant  at  Lady 
Whittlesea’s  chapel,  of  which  the  Rev.  C.  Honey- 
man is  the  eloquent  incumbent;  and  it  is  said 
this  sound  and  talented  divine  has  been  the 
means  of  awakening  the  prince  to  a sense  of 
the  erroneous  doctrines  in  which  he  has  been 
bred.  Ilis  ancestors  were  Protestant,  and  fought 
by  the  side  of  Henry  IV.  at  Ivry,  In  Louis 
XIV.’s  time  they  adopted  the  religion  of  that 
persecuting  monarch.  We  sincerely  trust  that 
the  present  heir  of  the  house  of  Ivry  will  see  tit 
to  return  to  the  creed  which  his  forefathers  so 
unfortunately  abjured.” 

The  ladies  received  this  news  with  perfect 
gravity;  and  Charles  uttered  a meek  wish  that 
it  might  prove  true.  As  they  went  away,  they 
offered  more  hospitalities  to  Clive  and  Mr.  Bin- 
nie and  his  niece.  They  liked  the  music,  would 
they  not  come  and  hear  it  again  ? 

When  they  had  departed  with  Mr.  Honey- 
man,  Clive  could  not  help  saying  to  Uncle 
James,  44  Why  are  those  people  always  coming 
here ; praising  me ; and  asking  me  to  dinner?  Do 
you  know,  I can’t  help  thinking  that  they  rather 
want  me  as  a pretender  for  Miss  Sherrick  ?” 

Binnie  burst  into  a loud  guffaw,  and  cried  out, 

“0  vanitas  vanitawtum!”  Rosa  laughed  too. 

“ I don’t  think  it  any  joke  at  all,”  said  Clive. 

“Why,  you  stupid  lad,  don’t  you  see  it  is 
Charles  Honeyman  the  girl’s  in  love  with?” 
cried  Uncle  James.  “Rosey  saw  it  in  the  very 
first  instant  we  entered  their  drawing-room  three 
weeks  ago.” 

44 Indeed,  and  how?”  asked  Clive. 

44  By — by  the  way  she  looked  at  him,”  said 
little  Rosey. 

THE  LADY’S  REVENGE. 

YOUNG,  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  even 
learned,  was  Miss  Amarynth  St.  Quillotte, 
when  she  W'ns  deserted  by  her  lover  and  affi- 
anced husband,  Mr.  Emcrond,  the  celebrated 
philosopher  and  fort  esprit  of  my  young  days. 

Above  all,  she  was  amazingly  rich,  her  father 
having  been  a West  Indian  planter  in  the  days 
when  West  Indian  and  wealth  wdro  terms  syn* 
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onoymous.  The;  vouP£  girl  L»t*l  been  sent  over  f son  of  w z:\pi,  to  p|f  bcrsdrwoyh]  he  !*£%/  . 
•t:>  England  1 >y  Iter  grmttlian*  in  her  fourteenth  i inasmuch  &»  ahwmjgfci  m>t  1*  nhte,  in  th  at  eu-c, 
year,  eoult  niter  foxnagtitfg  an  orphan ; and  at  • to  ho^r  he  bore  the  sht* 

twenty  -one*  heamifal  and  un  lioireas,  was  wort  h*  i mnsr  hi*  henn  living;  fthe  mmt  prove*  •; 

"tie  would  have  supposed*  the  constancy  of  any  j-ftiyfr  liftle  »he  felt  ifto  st?vke  vvhieh.i&  i'e*Kty 
man.  Mr.  Emcroml  thought  differently,  how-  lout  crashed  her  anient  and  ksughir  epini  to 
oror*  and  after  four  year*'  aj»*?dnons  courtship,  ; tint  ground.  ; She’  would  marry,  Takv  Mf>. 
o<>k  the  liberty  of  vharipn^  hw  mind.  He  run  , Lmcionds  was  the  only  odor  she  Md  fcffcjr  re* 
away  v.olj  % frilly  |.rirl  from  a hoarding-  j ceived.  For  him  she  bud  spurned,  trampled  $m 

jefobl,  j[)d..riki?t.rP^r:o  even  its  her  for-  all  suitors,  treated  all  mankind^  for  his  afiktv 

tune  t are!  vjt  a letter  to  hi*  deceived  with  such  disdain,  that  her  reported  shrewhh- * 

^usr.re^t  coolly  told  her  be  found  that  .within  ! ness  became  indeed  “a  scamrrow  to  her  bean- 
hfr  lip^r  vvhirb  forbade,  him  to  he  the  slave  of  ty;n  but  still  she  supposed  that  she  amid  attract 
any  nomnik  Aud  the  at  it  "bo  had  somebody,  no  matter  who — at  least  bf  money 

» aught  Amsmmh  to  L»vc—*\Jft!  need  C say  what  would.  Ah,  them  was  indeed  the  mb,  Qhr 
Love.  Ls  when  hr  nwGta  to  the  bean,  of  Ait  at-  up  liberty,  wealthy  liberty  of  .thought  even,  pci-, 
deni  yoitu^AVexT  lo.i  tjin  ? Li  truth,  it  h more  haps,  and  uH  to  a 'man  whom,  he  he  what  h»; 

; V-rvcnt  and  *V*«rd  m vh  coicn^ucpees  than  erhi-  might,  siw  must  loathe— for  the  very  name  of 
or  minds  Cii.fi  wrdrifitsigiiie.  When  this  hwe  Imm  bad  suddenly  Worn?  detestable.  No,  tm 
•v  is  t^pjd$ed,:  retornefi  <m  the  hands  possible ! yet-  marry  she  ranst  and  would,  T»-* 

*:f  her  who  had  btHtewed  her  entire  bean  an  j die  Mm*  Bt.  QmHsiro,  and  hvcmeiUh  her  Wealth 
dxe  faithtes  Enmitduh  tfiure  w;u>  a storm  of  ! ia  hospitals,  parrot^-  tmthmaiikeyv!  There  wss 
1 lesion  kindled  not  easily  ullnyed.  nor  brought  no  purer  light  shed  on  dm!  rohelliouH  smil,  W 
yr(tj*iit  t&tofi.  * Arp.  I -ugly*  thwighte  of  -liolV;  ’ ’ 

dien  ??v  sohPi<iniv.cd  Ihe  dLcnrded  !m«t y,  look-  pious  symj.arhjV.s,  of  drying  the  mourner guests* 
?u^':ju  ' hr  wig}|i£  thS  lumv  of ^ ^pum-  llm 

it  15  true,  hdvc  Ijeeh  rrUiro  ^ercpo,  W hs  friglitful  picnim  of  an  old  omid,  ^ tied  Ik 

own  peculiar  ci»ul»l  ^6m;  have  been  more  the  dyrkhooH  of  her  ovw^mght ' imagination, 
.'.•ram  lit  lu  Jovditife’- A olive  kkirn  he-  >va.s- -that  hi  h ^pkmcrio  l-cing  waibWlng  in  cards, 

neath  Whoee  deep  line  Kuroed  in  ‘ ftije*  and  scandal,  pampering  or erfe.d  dogs  mid  mtSk 

.-crimson  roues;  eyes  hmmv  dark,  so  ft,  Peered  at  l>y  her  acquaintanee,  re^ikd  by  her 
and  vet  glowing;  hair  U'-.  c ,..  silken,  by  <m eTuki*.  f l can  never  como  tq  that,*’  life  re-- 

rhe  sule  of  whose  jetty  - “ ae  ntven^  sntrted,  im  this  horrible  porfrait  ro?u  before  her 

rlunmeo  would  have  looked;  hmyrny  a'fonn  -eyesi  t!  He  >=hnll  not  \w\x ^ that  gratitotiQU^  I 
•Hlight,  degnnt,  and  thorougli-bred ; a vmxutrc  will  have  a husband,  but  he  sh all  lie  ?ny 
of  Ap^idsh  and  quadroon  gnvci'fainc‘  3 " icetli—  my  slAve  p he  eh  all  he  an  i 
* ut  there*  I have  no  more  hackneyed  eouJos  \it  tain  my  dignity  before;  tig.  wOrbl,  ami  be  mHjvI} 
hand  ■;  pmtrk  will  notitix^cv ; Iro^v  -gyfew«  yeb  be  dbeiitnit,  ;t . Idvt  httiJ  -feiL 

iow  in  rcmmuibrOn^c  of  f kVH;  bright,  Of  any  man  aftbr>-m:L  Crcaiirmnt  t;fevc  'ex-.V 

uazaluig  teeUiv  whitdi  LghtiA  the  full  iriij&oti  porieneed,  ncfei  fhali  iiiij  nmn  lone  sixty morv^ 
aibutli, .:  with  a ^ Ain  I if  man’s  love  nan  indent!  he  any  thing  but  nitre 

agly rflio  ^ w*h^  IhtAon  pretense/'  . \~y  / ; 

ro  .pieces  by  the  hnpetmms  bereavui!  yhb  Now  this  kind  of  sc  heme  was  aji  very  well,  in 

yflf  wdiat/n^o;  -.  iteaii^rt  xvhnn  a pah;  skin,  flmorj',  lint  praytirtil^  1 1 
yellow  felr  and  hiekdiisUe  evw  has  r<  ohxA  me  of  cxeciiiiou,  Ecttiu-/  delicacy  aside.  H Aum- 
<»f  nil  that  lifk  hebl  dear?  Oh^  Emerond  I ryuilh  really  intended  to  reverse,  ihe  geuer&l  ens- 
mygidhood^h3ofytijrwomnoho«vd'»  j»jn<le;ciiTiie  torn  ami  proposo  to  amiy  getitkman.  s?ill  the 
back,  vck.  coine  bank,;  J will  forgive  all,  I will."  kind  of  proposal i.whu-j*  iho?  woaM  ngrre 

Anil  poor  Miss  8r,  Qnillotte  woke  up  front  her  that  of  entire  control  ovnr  .het  !utt4>:md^  ypiO' 
fftttttic tipd  hemeli*  A)ouef  the  ions  and  ■action^:  likely  fo  meet  with 

mfrrm:  in  the  room  io  cmhibUm,  her  ocreptatjon.  ^he  paused  the  ’malt y dh?;r  uJ - 

train  excited  to  rmnine*.%  her  bosom  Hcs  rrf  her  rcvnnge  rose  in  array  before  her,; 

i fVerehrtoreii  with  grief  to  danger  of  Buffoenuon.  Mien  s-tid.dojdy  fashed  a thought.  Was  it  tcasi- 
Her  mfud  propo^ml  to  ?eml  forn  pb^idnn,  ami  Me  ? Yes ! ix  it  shtnUd  lK* ! 

thyeutened  with  di&chargvi  for  the  snggesr  Not  far  from  Miss  Sfc.  Qhillotte’y bj^idencu* 
than  ^;E3 if^0  my  WTorcbcdDfi-s,'’  said  Anuu  which  aim  turd  Mm  (Vre.uli  Hark/sho  reiiicm- 
rynth,  ^ to  the  ayes  of  the  prying  world  ? Get  bered  to  !ja>^  tmtiectl  a y*mrig  man,  wiiose  m> 
.m6  some  opinm  and  leave  im*  Site  was  gtijpaif^ja  was-^nvilc  if  plhti^c,  tfesar  mtfer  * 

e l in  her  last  cpromand ; opd  for  the  hrsrA  Mm:  —a  sweeper  of  the  crowing.  Anoi*^nthv  who 
Aldgnil  mixed' a weak  folnMon  calcitkfyd  to  fir4imutlyy  atmndgd  by' :tbe  faith  le^  Em  croud; 
MMhe  tint  not  to  destroy.  or  at  times  y.  'angle  rmui-senah^  pmmmtiidc  i 

hrovevcr.  Hept  not,  hut  passed  the  night  in  m tlte  puyk, '^fnch  the  garden  hey  botrse,  iti- 
xneditation.  Sha  must  be  refuged— kfet  the  :^e4'  -iio'titsc.ii*  pijtffc'’  • ’ 

kiwi  determined  on  c her  Gr^ok  hh»bi]  deruand.-  tj  beemwe  lie  looked  *uj>eriiir  to  fyb^  m^lal  c*0/ 
ed  it.  But  bow'  ? To  vivit  the  guilty  man  cupatiou,  and  partly  hceauscv  whm;i  she  doled 
with  j>c«i8on  or  a dagger  tr«*  tun  exactly  tite  oak  her  charity,  he"  appeared  to  .revercaco--  III^ 
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beautiful  Creole  as  something  more  than  hu- 
man. It  was  toward  this  creature  of  her  beau- 
ty that  her  thoughts  were  now  directed,  certain 
the  man  was  good-looking  enough  to  be  made  a 
gentleman  of,  to  hand  her  to  her  carriage,  carry 
her  fan  in  public,  attend  her  to  Ranelagh,  the 
opera,  the  play-house,  and  to  be  set  up  to  the 
world  as  a lawful  defender  and  protector,  and 
to  wring  the  heart  of  him,  the  false,  the  vile,  with 
indignant  envy.  He  was  poor,  too — a main 
point — because  no  rich  or  independent  man 
could  possibly  be  reduced  to  such  a mere 
poodle’s  existence.  She  spent  a day  in  con- 
sideration ; and  the  next  morning  sent  her  wo- 
man to  summon  the  sw  eeper,  as  yet  innocent  of 
the  strange  honors  awaiting  him.  Much  as- 
tonished was  Mrs.  Abigail,  too,  at  her  mistress’s 
new  whim;  but  her  place  was  good;  she  was 
discreet,  and  made  no  remark,  not  even  to  her 
fellow-servants. 

It  was  a bitter,  piercing  day  in  January,  when 
Paul  Meredith  was  ushered  into  the  splendid 
mansion  of  Miss  St.  Quillotte.  He  was  half 
frozen,  and  had  been  blowing  his  numbed  fingers 
for  the  last  half  hour  to  keep  them  from  con- 
gealing. 

Amarynth  was  not  far  out  in  her  conjecture. 
The  poor  young  fellow  had  feasted  his  eyes  so 
often  on  her  loveliness,  that  passion  had  been 
nourished  in  the  breast  of  that  ill-fed,  half- 
clothed,  hopeless  youth.  Miss  St.  Quillotte  had 
become  his  sun,  and  when  he  saw  not  that  vision 
of  haughtiness  and  beauty,  the  brightest  sum- 
mer’s day  was  dark  enough  to  him.  But  further 
than  nourishing  her  lovely  image  in  his  outcast’s 
breast,  more  than  daring  to  dream  of  her  when 
he  laid  his  head  on  his  miserable  pallet  in  his 
garret,  or  of  wondering  at  her  dainty  elegance 
and  beauty,  he  had  never  aspired  even  in  thought 
— it  was  not  likely — the  great  and  beautiful 
heiress,  almost  too  precious  for  a poor  fellow  to 
speak  to,  save  with  downcast  eyes  and  humility 
of  tongue — to  notice  him,  impossible.  He  knew, 
moreover,  that  the  exquisitely-dressed  gentleman 
who  often  attended  was  a favored  suitor — so 
much  common  report  had  told  the  poor  and 
humble  road-sweeper ; therefore,  when  he  was 
shown  into  a noble  room,  replete  with  luxuries 
and  elegance,  he  looked  and  wondered,  and 
concluded  he  was  about  to  become  the  object  of 
one  of  those  sudden  and  benevolent  caprices 
with  which  fine  ladies  sometimes  honor  poor 
people.  Little  did  he  dream — but  in  the  midst 
of  his  bewilderments  and  wanderings  a bright 
vision  appeared  to  him,  alone — and  oh,  how 
glorious  in  its  radiant  and  superb  loveliness! 
The  rich  furniture,  the  perfumed  air  of  the  lux- 
urious apartment,  the  beautiful  and  elegantly- 
dressed  young  woman  who  stood  there  before 
him,  all  combined  to  awe  and  abash  the  poor 
young  man,  who  felt  his  unfitness  to  appear  be- 
fore wealth  and  refinement ; and  though,  save 
for  his  soiled  and  coarse  attire,  scrupulously 
clean,  his  appearance  was  strangely  out  of  char- 
acter with  all  about  him.  Yet  abashed  though 
he  migh|  stand  there,  Miss  St.  Quillotte,  on  her 
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part,  felt  no  less  so.  She  was  about  to  violate 
all  those  nice  proprieties  which  fence  in  and 
invest  women  with  the  sanctity  of  respect.  She 
was  about  forever  to  annihilate  her  own  self- 
esteem, and — She  paused.  At  that  minute 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  dismiss  the  wonder- 
ing sweeper  with  an  inquiry,  a present,  any 
excuse ; but  the  memory  of  Emerond,  his  slights, 
her  still  deep  love,  her  passionate  regrets,  her 
gnawing  wish  that  he  too  should  be  made  to  feel 
repentance;  and  she  braced  up  her  singular 
resolution.  She  spoke;  Paul  started  as  the 
clear,  cold,  haughty  accents  fell  on  his  aston- 
ished ear.  Amarynth,  who  was  easy  enough  to 
serve  and  live  with,  would  not  for  worlds  have 
spoken  in  such  a tone  to  one  of  her  humblest 
domestics. 

“ You  are  very  poor,”  frowning  as  if  she  was 
denouncing  a flagrant  crime. 

He  raised  his  eyes — large,  bright,  and  blue 
they  were.  Midst  his  poverty,  this  young  man 
afforded  the  purest  type  of  the  Saxon  race  in  the 
pride  of  manhood.  A tall,  well-knit  frame,  fair 
curly  hair,  a bright  skin,  and  those  clear  eyes 
wherein  you  might,  as  in  a mirror,  behold  every 
object  near  him  reflected.  He  raised  them  to 
her.  “I  am  poor,  madam,  very;  but  I am 
honest.” 

She  curled  her  lip.  Honesty,  to  her,  was  but 
a virtue  of  the  most  plebeian  order — the  saving 
grace  of  the  very  abject. 

“ I do  not  suppose  you  are  going  to  rob  me/' 
she  answered.  A pause.  “ How  would  you  like 
to  be  rich  ?” 

“ Madam !”  He  was  so  surprised  at  such  a 
question,  his  face  flushed,  he  thought  the  rich 
beauty  had  sent  for  him  to  mock  him  for  her 
amusement.  He  turned,  and  bowing,  prepared 
to  go. 

“ Stay,”  said  Miss  St.  Quillotte,  reaching  a 
chair,  and  sitting  down,  for  she  felt  unequal  t e 
stand  before  that  honest  amazement  and  clear 
searching  eyes  any  longer.  “Stay;  I have  a 
great  deal  to  say.  I propose  to  bestow  wealth 
on  you — to  make  you  rich — to  make  you,  in  short, 
a gentleman.” 

Bcdreddin  Hassan,  when  he  was  accused  of 
making  cream-tarts  without  pepper  in  them,  was 
never  so  astonished  as  Paul. 

“Madam !” 

“ Speak  not — listen ; I have  things  to  say  still 
more  surprising : hear,  but  do  not  interrupt  me. 

Do  you  comprehend,  young  man,  how  this  wealth 
and  station  is  to  become  yours  ? I will  tell  you ; 
you  must  become — my  husband.” 

It  was  fairly  spoken  now,  and  for  some  min- 
utes a dead  silence  reigned  throughout  the  spa- 
cious apartment.  Neither  could  speak.  Paul’s 
face,  which  at  the  first  receipt  of  this  wonderful 
intelligence  had  lighted  up  with  eagerness  and 
joy,  now  subsided  into  gloom  and  doubt.  Miss 
St.  Quillotte’s  spirit  rose. 

“Perhaps,”  she  said,  haughtily,  “I  am  re- 
jected ?” 

“ For  the  second  time,”  whispered  revenge. 

“ Madam,”  said  the  voung  man,  “lam  but  a 
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poor  fallow,  earning  a mere  crust  by  the  most 
degraded  labor,  but  I have  yet  that  in  my  keep- 
ing which  is  better  in  the  eye  of  God'* — he  raised 
his  eyes — those  bright,  unflinching  eyes — rev- 
erently to  heaven — 44  than  wealth  and  rank  with- 
out; I mean,  madam,  the  honor  of  a man — a 
man  who  has  never  been  debased,  further  than 
poverty  can  debase.  I think  I understand  your 
ladyship” — here  he  blushed,  stammered,  hesi- 
tated: he  was  quite  unskilled  in  the  polite  art 
of  uttering  disagreeable  truths  in  au  agreeable 
way.  He  continued — “ My  own  poverty  is  irk- 
some enough ; I can  not  bear  the  burden  of  a 
fine  lady’s  shame.” 

Amarynth*started  up ; her  Creole  blood  turn- 
ed dark- red  in  her  veins,  and  swept  over  her 
brow,  face,  and  bosom.  Here  was  a precious 
mistake  indeed ; the  youth  fancied  her  guilty  of 
actual  crime,  and  seeking  to  conceal  her  dishonor 
with  the  shelter  of  a husband’s  name.  It  was 
not  an  unnatural  mistake,  after  all.  She  recov- 
ered. At  least,  here  were  noble  qualities ; stuff, 
which  it  is  a pity  is  not  oftener  found  in  real, 
well-born  gentlemen.  She  forced  herself  to  ex- 
plain. 44  You  are  very  bold,”  she  said,  disdain- 
fully, 44  but  yon  are  mistaken.  Listen.  He  who 
sought  my  band  and  fortune,  and  whom  I have 
loved  from  girlhood,  is  false : by  this  time  he  has 
wedded  another.  My  soul  burns  to  be  revenged, 
but  the  name  and  sight  of  man  is  hateful  to  me. 
In  reality,  I will  never  take  on  myself  the  duties 
or  affections  of  a wife : it  is  for  this  I sent  for 
you.  You  are  poor;  it  will  be  something  for 
you  to  be  raised  out  of  the  mire  of  poverty  and 
dirt.”  She  sneered.  44The  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage will  confer  on  you  some  advantages  which 
wealth  can  give.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  you 
will  be  my  husband ; to  me  you  must  bind  your- 
self by  a solemn  oath,  a written  bond,  never  to 
be  more  than  you  are  at  this  moment,  standing 
there,  there,  a beggar  and  an  outcast.”  She 
glanced  around  her  proudly,  though  to  say  truth, 
her  pride  at  that  minute  was  of  the  very  basest 
kind — the  pride  of  vulgar  riches  exulting  in  its 
power  over  honesty  and  virtue.  Again  there 
was  a silence.  Paul’s  head  bent  down  on  his 
breast,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  polished  oak 
floor.  Miss  St.  Quillotte  was  exhausted;  she 
rose  up.  44  Remain  here,”  she  said,  44  for  half 
an  hour;  deliberate  on  the  advantages  offered 
— an  opportunity  of  fortune  which  few  would 
reject  in  your  circumstances.  But  make  no  mis- 
take ; you  will  be  bound  down  strictly,  and  on 
the  least  attempt  to  alter  the  conditions  of  our 
oontract,  my  wealth  shall  obtain  a divorce,  and 
you  shall  be  cast  forth  to  your  original  station. 
Remember,  the  title  of  my  husband,  the  fortune 
of  a gentleman,  but  from  myself,  only  the  con- 
sideration I afford  to  my  other  paid  and  fed 
lacqueys.” 

With  this  insolent  speech,  calculated  indeed 
to  crush  the  most  humble,  she  left  the  room,  and 
the  young  man  mused  on  this  singular  advent- 
ure. At  first,  he  was  for  starting  off  and  leav- 
ing the  rich  lady — whose  image,  purer  and  fairer 
far  than  th^  reality,  had  filled  his  bosom,  and 
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unconsciously  had  elevated  his  thoughts  far 
above  his  seeming  station — to  seek  some  tool 
better  fitted  for  so  humiliating  a position ; but 
there  arose  a picture  which  effectually  chained 
him  to  that  room,  and  held  him  down  as  it  were 
with  chains  of  lead.  This  picture  presented  a 
bed-ridden  woman,  whose  tender  love  for  her 
son  had  been,  spite  of  their  wretchedness  and 
want,  his  saving  angel — his  guardian  spirit.  To 
bestow  on  her  last  fewr  remaining  days  comforts 
and  luxuries  unknown — to  obtain  medical  aid 
hitherto  above  their  greatest  hopes — all  this  con- 
strained him  to  hesitate  and  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  should  indeed  throw  by  the  golden  chance 
fortune  had  so  strangely  offered  him.  Few  in 
bis  rank  and  circumstances  would  have  paused 
a moment,  but  Paul  Meredith  w as  one  of  those 
rare  human  plants  w hich,  grow  n and  fostered  in 
a wilderness  of  weeds,  yet  loses  none  of  its  orig- 
inal purity  and  fragrance  in  its  forced  contact 
with  vile  things.  His  father,  a private  soldier, 
had  perished  in  the  American  war;  and  his 
mother,  a delicate  woman  who  had  followed  the 
camp,  returned  to  England  on  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  between  that  country  and  America, 
bearing  w ith  her  her  infant  son,  then  between 
five  and  six  years  of  age.  On  her  arrival  in 
London,  Mrs.  Meredith,  who  had  her  own  and 
her  child’s  living  to  gain,  was  seized  with  rheu- 
matic fever,  and  on  her  recovery  she  found  she 
had  lost  the  use  of  her  lower  limbs.  Hence- 
forth, the  poor  widow  was  bed-ridden.  With 
the  fortitude  and  courage  which  the  poor  so  often 
display,  she  sought,  by  the  aid  of  a kind  neigh- 
bor or  tw  o,  for  needlework,  and  for  a time  man- 
aged to  support  herself  and  little  Paul  in  de- 
cency. At  length  this  resource — precarious  in 
that  day  as  I hear  it  is  said  to  be  in  later  times 
— failed.  Then  she  knitted  articles  for  daily 
use,  and  the  poor  boy  went  about  the  streets  of 
London  vending  them  for  their  bread.  During 
this  time  the  poor  widow,  who  as  times  went  was 
a fair  scholar,  taught  the  boy  to  read  and  write, 
and  to  pray  for  their  daily  food : simple  teach- 
ings, yet  the  seed  was  sowm  on  good  ground,  and 
promised,  in  spite  of  its  precocious  and  forced 
knowledge  of  the  world  around,  to  bear  the  fruits 
of  faith,  honesty,  and  love. 

Time  passed — the  widow  and  her  son  grew 
poorer  each  day  ; often  fasting  for  long  hours — 
he  the  sole  attendant  of  her  sick  and  painful 
bed.  The  boy  might,  like  bis  father,  have  en- 
tered the  service  of  his  country — but  could  he 
leave  his  mother?  She,  whose  riches  he  was; 
w'hose  only  hope  in  this  cold,  bleak,  and  rugged 
world,  w as  the  youth’s  filial  love — alone  render- 
ing supportable  her  trials  and  privations. 

This  mother,  then,  was  the  thought  which 
hindered  Paul  from  departing  out  of  Miss  St. 
Quillotte’s  house  faster  than  he  had  entered  it. 

While  he  thought,  and  w ondered,  and  hesitated, 
a servant  entered  bearing  a salver  filled  with 
rich  viands  and  generous  wines.  Poor  human 
nature ! I may  not  paint  thee  better  than  thou 
really  art.  Hunger  and  poverty  drag  down  to 

earth  the  brightest  and  most  soaring  spirit.  Paul 
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ate  and  drank — looked  wistfully  at  the  dainties, 
as  he  thought  of  the  dear  invalid  in  their  poor 
garret,  and,  finally,  made  up  his  mind  to  accept 
the  heiress  on  her  own  terms. 

After  all,  do  not  think  so  meanly  of  him ; he 
was  but  four-and-twentv,  and  perhaps  there  burn- 
ed a latent  hope  within  him  that  the  object  of  his 
silent  and  humble  passion  might  one  day  repent 
of  her  resolve. 

She  returned,  and  desired  to  know  if  Ills  mind 
was  settled.  He,  not  without  much  embarrass- 
ment, for  he  was  unversed  in  deceit,  signified 
his  acquiescence. 

Amarynth’s  face  brightened.  After  thus  ex- 
posing her  affairs  to  this  creature,  it  would  have 
been  too  dreadful  to  hav^been  spurned  by  him. 
She  placed  a purse  filled  with  gold  in  his  hand, 
desired  he  would  procure  suitable  attire,  and  re- 
turn to  her  house  at  eight  o’clock  that  evening, 
w when,”  she  said,  “ I will  have  the  contract  be- 
tween us  prepared,  and  ready  for  signature. 
After  that  I will  inform  you  when  the  marriage 
ceremony  is  to  take  place.  Your  name  ?”  lie 
blushed  as  he  told  it.  He  felt  this  mock-mar- 
riage was  the  only  tarnish  that  honest  name  had 
known.  She  was  pleased  at  its  euphony.  She 
had  feared  some  terribly  vulgar-sounding  cog- 
nomen. “ For  the  present,”  she  said,  with  the 
air  of  a queen  dismissing  a courtier,  “adieu. 
My  woman  will  conduct  you  through  the  garden 
into  the  park.  You  will  return  to-night  the  samo 
way : it  is  important  that  none  of  the  servants 
should  see  you.”  And  they  separated,  each  with 
anxious  thoughts:  he  to  tell  his  mother  this 
strange  fortune ; she  to  bribe  and  coax  her  law- 
yer, old  Mr.  Jeffries,  whose  aid  was  indispensa- 
ble, into  acquiescence  with  her  strange  whim. 

Mr.  Jeffries  was  an  old  solicitor,  who  had  had 
the  care  of  Miss  St.  Quillotte’s  affairs  ever  since 
her  minority.  He  was  a peculiar  but  not  an  un- 
kindly old  gentleman ; and  when  Amarynth  sent 
for  him,  and  disclosing  her  forsaken  plight,  ac- 
quainted him  also  with  her  delectable  plan  of  re- 
venge, that  sage  counselor,  first  of  all  deliberately 
gazing  at  his  client  as  she  paced  up  and  down  her 
spacious  library,  which,  being  a savante,  she  used 
much  as  her  usual  sitting  apartment,  and  then 
quietly  decided  she  was  very  mad  indeed.  He 
soon  found,  however,  that  the  form  of  her  men- 
tal disease  was  that  of  obstinacy;  and  as  it  is 
certain  that  if  all  the  obstinate  people  in  the 
world  were  to  be  placed  under  surveillance,  the 
population  would  thin  too  greatly,  ho  next  only 
deliberated  how  he  might  prevent  the  rash  deed 
she  meditated.  I must,  however,  explain  that 
Miss  St.  Quillotte  kept  silent  as  to  the  recent 
occupation  of  her  intended  spouse.  Mr.  Jeffries 
was  led  to  suppose  him  respectable,  though  ob- 
scure. Never  was  there  such  a wearisome  affair. 
It  took  two  good  hours  to  explain  every  circum- 
stance to  the  old  lawyer,  and  then  he  insisted, 
with  the  caution  and  circumspection  of  age,  in 
going  over  every  individual  circumstance  again. 
At  last  Amarynth  fairly  lost  her  temper.  44  Do 
•a  you  please,”  she  said ; 44  either  draw  up  the 
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will  withdraw  my  affairs  from  your  hands  en- 
tirely, and  employ  some  stranger,  who  will  nei- 
ther question  my  will  nor  judgment.”  Then 
self-interest  prompted  Mr.  Jeffries  to  sigh,  shrug 
his  shoulders,  and  to  mutter, 44  Weil,  I wish  you 
may  not  repent,  my  dear ;”  which  being  rightly 
interpreted,  meant,  44 1 hope  you  will.”  He  then 
sent  for  his  clerk,  and,  under  the  dictation  of 
Miss  St.  Quillotte,  a deed  of  contract  and  settle- 
ment was  drawn  up.  It  would,  of  course,  bo 
impossible  for  me  to  transcribe  that  deed : in  a 
word,  it  contained  a contract  of  marriage  between 
Amarynth  St.  Quillotte  and  Paul  Meredith  on 
the  terms  she  had  proposed — that,  in  considera- 
tion of  a settlement  of  three  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  to  be  settled  on  the  said  Paul,  he 
should  entirely  forego  and  resign  the  authority 
of  a husband ; that  he  was  to  attend  her  in  pub- 
lic— but  in  private,  separate  suites  of  rooms 
should  entirely  separate  the  pair  from  the  com- 
panionship of  domestic  life,  save  at  dinner,  or 
on  the  occasion  of  visitors  being  present;  this 
last  clause  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  said 
Amarynth  St.  Quillotte.  In  fine,  the  young 
husband,  or  rather  partner,  was  so  hemmed  in 
with  conditions,  that  Mr.  Jeffries,  who  took  on 
this  occasion  twice  his  accustomed  quantity  of 
snuff,  muttered  that  the  man  must  be  a perfect 
fool  who  could  sign  such  a deed.  The  divorce 
threat  was  likewise  to  be  enforced  on  the  failure 
of  the  slightest  of  these  conditions.  The  deed 
was  not  half  copied,  when  Mrs.  Abigail  enter- 
ing the  room,  made  a sign  to  her  mistress.  The 
young  lady  nodded,  and  quitting  the  apartment, 
the  woman  returned,  ushering  in  a youth  on 
whom  Miss  St.  Quillotte  gazed  with  unfeigned 
surprise.  The  tailor — the  hairdresser — had  in- 
deed worked  a miracle.  Paul,  the  sweeper, 
stood  there — converted,  not  into  a beau,  but  a 
gentleman — little  else  to  betray  his  origin  but 
his  hands,  brown  and  horny  with  hard  w ork.  It 
was  gratifying,  but  she  took  no  further  notice  of 
the  young  man  than  to  reflect  it  was  a good  thing 
he  looked  so  well.  Mr.  Jeffries,  however,  look- 
ed from  one  to  the  other  of  these  young  people. 

He  took  a vast  pinch  of  snuff,  and  stopping  his 
clerk’s  arm,  took  him  aside,  and  conferred  with 
that  functionary  for  awhile.  Then  writing  a 
memorandum  he  handed  it  over  to  the  clerk, 
who  resumed  his  labors.  The  night  was  far  ad- 
vanced when  they  were  finished.  The  deed,  by 
Miss  St.  Quillotte’s  desire,  concluded  with  a sol- 
emn form  of  oath,  by  which  both  parties  bound 
themselves  to  observe  the  conditions  inscribed 
therein.  Mr.  Jeffries  read  over  the  parchment, 
and  the  contractors  signed  it.  It  was  not  with- 
out some  trepidation  that  Amarynth  beheld  Paul 
approach  the  table  for  this  purpose ; but  to  her 
relief  he  could  write  his  name,  and  that  in  a bold 
round  hand,  which  wrould  not  have  disgraced  a 
clerk.  During  all  this  time  he  never  once  look- 
ed at  his  affianced  wife,  who  on  her  part  regard- 
ed him  as  little.  Business’  over,  the  bride-elect 
named  two  days  thence  for  the  ceremony,  which 
was  to  be  strictly  private ; then  all  parties  sep- 
arated, to  meet  no  more  till  the  wedding-day, 
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when  they  were  to  be  unitbd  at  Mr.  Jeffries's 
house  by  special  licence. 

That  day  came,  and  Paul  Meredith,  the  cross- 
ing-sweeper, was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Amarynth  St.  Quillotte,  the  great  West-Indian 
heiress.  The  remainder  of  his  wedding-day  was 
spent  by  the  bridegroom  in  the  apartment  of  his 
bed-ridden  mother,  for  whom  he  had  taken  hand- 
some rooms  near  the  bride’s  house.  That  ec- 
centric young  lady  spent  hers  in  tears,  sighs,  and 
perpetual  revertings  to  the  man  of  her  heart — 
now  lost  forever.  A brilliant  and  a happy  wed- 
ding it  was  truly. 

Mrs.  Meredith  had  no  reason  to  fear  her  hus- 
band’s intrusion — he  never  came,  except  when 
she  summoned  him  to  attend  her  abroad,  and 
then  it  was,  apparently,  any  thing  but  a pleasure 
to  him.  The  marriage  had  been  duly  announced, 
and  congratulations  poured  in  from  all  Ama- 
rynth’s  friends.  As  for  the  bridegroom,  he  had 
never  had  any,  except  the  penny  pieman,  who 
had,  in  the  days  of  Paul’s  destitution,  frequently 
given  that  young  fellow  a pie  to  take  home  to 
his  mother.  But  the  pieman  knew  naught  of 
Paul’s  exaltation,  and  was  therefore  much  mys- 
tified and  astonished  when  a strange  gentleman, 
who  said  he  was  Mr.  Meredith’s  man  of  busi- 
ness, inducted  him  into  a thriving  trade  in  his 
own  line,  clogged  only  with  the  condition  that 
he  should  never  inquire  into  the  name  of  his 
benefactor.  I have  heard  Mr.  Martin,  the  grand- 
son of  that  pieman — who  retired  at  eighty  years 
of  age,  on  a handsome  fortune  from  the  profits 
of  the  business — tell  the  story,  and  he  mention- 
ed how  his  grandfather  learned  the  truth  many 

years  after  from  Mr.  Meredith’s  own  lips 

Paul  engaged  a gentleman  to  come  daily  and 
instruct  him  in  various  branches  of  knowledge, 
during  the  hours  of  leisure,  when  he  was  not  in 
attendance  on  Mrs.  Meredith  or  his  bed-ridden 
mother.  When  the  young  man  danced  attend- 
ance on  his  haughty  young  wife,  he  could  not 
avoid  seeing  how  she  was  admired.  Amarynth’s 
marriage,  indeed,  seemed  the  signal  for  homage 
and  adoration  of  all  kinds  from  the  other  sex 
being  lavished  at  her  feet.  When  men  no  longer 
dreaded  being  entrapped  into  marriage,  they 
were  willing  enough  to  admire.  Some  of  these 
gallants  strove  to  win  the  husband  into  intimacy, 
but  that  young  gentleman,  for  so  he  now'  was  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  avoided  all  society,  ex- 
cept that  of  his  mother  and  his  tutor.  And 
time  moved  on. 

Mrs.  Meredith  drank  deeply  of  dissipation : 
wearisome  were  the  balls,  the  ridottos,  the  fetes, 
the  parties  at  faro,  she  dragged  her  reluctant 
husband  to.  Paul  soon  w earied  of  fashionable 
life.  People  wandered  at  his  quiet  placidity, 
and  passed  on ; it  was  nothing  to  the  world,  the 
distant  terms  that -Mr.  Meredith  and  his  beauti- 
ful wife  appeared  on.  Paul  had  soon  satisfied 
himself  that  Amarynth’s  reputation  w'as  indeed 
intact.  She  flirted,  it  is  true,  and  delighted  in 
the  thought  that  she  sometimes  with  her  wit, 
learning,  and  beauty,  raised  in  some  foolish 
heart  a genuine  flame,  which  she  would  encour- 
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age  to  the  last,  and  then  turn  round  and  trample 
on  the  unfortunate  as — she  muttered — her  heart 
had  been  trampled  on.  She  little  dreamed  that 
of  all  the  throngs  who  dwelt  on  her  charms  and 
delighted  in  her  brilliant  conversation,  her  hus- 
band was  the  most  devoted  and  the  most  hope- 
less. How,  indeed,  could  a man  see  that  lovely 
creature  in  all  the  panoply  of  her  beauty — all 
the  retenue  and  finish  of  her  fascinations,  and 
not  love  her,  even  if  he  had  not  done  so  from 
the  first.  He  loved  her,  indeed,  differently  from 
the  time  when  she  used  to  give  him  silver  at  the 
crossing ; but  not  less  passionately — far  more  so 
— increase  of  knowledge  seldom  lessens  the  pas- 
sions. 

Amarynth  strove  to  keep  within  her  heart  the 
image  of  Emerond — for  the  sake  of  constancy, 

I grieve  to  say,  that  image  grew  daily  fainter 
and  fainter.  It  was,  after  all,  but  a w axen  one, 
w hich  the  veiy  heat  of  resentment  and  memory 
gradually  melted.  In  spite  of  herself,  his  name 
no  longer  caused  the  blush,  nor  the  throbbing 
of  the  heart,  which  used  to  follow  on  hearing 
of  him.  I verily  believe  his  existence  would 
have  been  entirely  forgotten,  but  for  the  vast 
heap  of  his  letters  with  which  she  fed  the  dying 
embers  of  her  grande  passion,  and  the  lock  of 
his  hair,  which  she  watered  with  her  tears  till 
the  lachrymal  fountain  dried  up,  and  refused  to 
gush  forth  on  any  such  occasion.  Just  about 
that  time,  too,  Amarynth’s  interest  was  excited 
by  elegant  bouquets  which  were  sent  to  her,  ac- 
companied with  verses,  which  her  really  culti- 
vated literary  taste  told  her  were  far  better  than 
the  bombast  of  the  love  lays  of  her  day.  Son- 
nets, mostly,  the  lines  were  in  the  form  of — the 
versification  not  of  the  smoothest,  perhaps,  but 
the  sentiments  fresh,  spontaneous,  evidently 
from  the  heart.  There  w as  the  fire  of  Ovid, 
without  that  bard’s  wantonness.  Sometimes  . 
they  imitated  the  verse  of  Horace  and  Virgil. 

It  w'as  much  about  that  time,  that  Mr.  Meredith 
had  made  such  progress  in  Latin  that  he  began 
to  translate  the  JEneid.  These  verses  dwelt 
greatly  on  the  writer’s  ardent  but  hopeless  love. 

She  began  with  interest,  and  soon  entertained 
an  ardent  curiosity  to  see  her  unknown  adorer. 

She  inquired  respecting  the  messenger  who 
brought  these  passionate  effusions.  No  one 
knew.  Every  morning  they  were  found  on  the 
marble  table  in  the  great  hall  passage ; but  no 
one,  strange  to  say,  could  tell  from  whence  the 
offerings  emanated.  Amarynth’s  thoughts  wan- 
dered over  her  household ; but  there  was  no  one 
in  it  with  the  least  pretensions  to  reading  or 
writing  save  old  Dobbs,  the  house  steward,  and 
from  him  such  things  as  flow  ers  and  verses  W'ere 
very  unlikely.  She  was  being  handed  to  her 
coach  one  day  by  Mr.  Meredith,  when  the  mys- 
tery was  solved.  A small  edition  pf  Virgil 
dropped  out  of  his  vest  w’hile  escorting  his  lady, 
and  a paper  in  it  floated  to  the  feet  of  Amarynth. 

It  was  in  the  handwriting  of  the  unknown. 

This,  then,  was  the  secret ; quick  os  lightning 
it  flashed  on  her;  but  she  affected  not  to  sec, 
and  as  Paul,  in  some  confusion,  picked  up  the 
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-paper*  *h*  gtemtel  *& 

mrvsl  a*  tte  polish  fit  hi*  up^ft^an^  A pm  j 
coimt  &*d  * gunth?  Jiplrit  go  tef  iteofcd  to  vrurd 

tetite#  ^ and  k*»nl  *tm»  <hm  mtefa*  j 

forte  ate!  ffouware,  4«i 3teh -j 
.Mra.  Sttetefttbwu*  bi  ixi  though*  nil  tlte 

-teyi'-Mr*  Meredith  seat  hte*  Atef* 
r #^i  ^il^rf  n r.»  tD  dyteg; 

uwuid  &ire.  spore  hii  jmmce*  till  a)  I waft  o^t  £ 
She  d^ired  ha  *pekk  with  him,  ite  tene,  *U 
disorder  and  agitation*  AH  her  tote**?''  could 

not  for  cme  moment  turn*  street  hi*  action 
5*  5h$  is  all  I have  in  tlio  worM  to  jfote,*'  he 
s*2&  How  chili  those  wotife  fell  Anmr>*ntU^ 
heart,  w^»^y,n.nhe  said*  .teritattogd  • -I  Will 

go  with  r^m.*  He  bowed,  hat  eitpre^l  neither  ; 
jov  nor  rapture.  The  cnanb  was  called,  and  for ! 
the  first  time  Mrs.  Moredith  bukdd  her  moibe/- 
m^lnw*  The  poor:  Woiurtw  %v*&  all  hat  expiring 
then  they  arrived  PacsI  whispered  to  tor  as 
hm  '$&■■'&&&&  ; she  raised , ftM? 

•■tat  Amaryittb.  ^ .Ah,  .madam*"  >aid  she, 
*fjet  «ne  thmh  you  for  nil  jour  gwlrioM ; but 
uh^mv  boy]  ah»  y^u  ku  w not  what,  a .'heart  you 
Lutfe  si  Ightiidi”  The  iiiivtber  grew  yp^eii- 
ta*  s6o.fi  after,  and  expired  her  smAs  hemm. 

Amo/ruri*  fainted,  aud  kiiew  not  haw  ^be  w&s 
taken  borne.  The  U»/ly  ait4  her  hwsWnti  did 
funeral  >vn*  over.  ite  starred 
to .wsg  her  blade  gttire,  u You  are  te>  gymh 
mAtete*  V .•&•  ted  * ' T#  d had  said 

. somsstfiirtgtedte.?  own,  he 

vfeft&sA  the  fcitgir  *&$  fax-l  db:*4mf  somewhat 
HtomiUr~"keT  vuidrv,  ori.ir  ecottitvyhi  fa^a  ro 
W '•  • Tlirhgs;-  hwever,  ;w6nl-  <te  tench 

^ daifcii ; life  flowers  and  lira  Bonhefa*  though, 
listd  eeiwcd  to  arrive*  and  Atearpte  Was  fain  to 
. #te&  vie  herself  with,  thos-a  shaha/L  it  wtw  mmyp 
teAttey  Isegan  to  s«i<eraede  EmereudV  letiw,. 
i thlufc  it  was  a monrii  or  two  after,  that;  Mr*. 
Mcradith ' fotete ; into  her  own  heart  one  day, 
im.vi  ^ppitlled  at  the  discoveries  sha  made  there, 
teh  up,  wear  to  het  bureau,  suited  tbo.se  thtuoua 
fetters*  and  burnt  them  etery  ooc%  ftnhhing  the 
hnufife  with  the  lock  of  ftAiT,  which  off  on 
tbe  top,  with  a bias  of  contempt  «ad  aug^r  like 
die  last  re vj lings  of  a ilia«pi»otato(l  <hvtnoiK  Mn. 
Abigail  received  « hint  dm  <hty,  uccompanicd 
hr  & new  Padnasy  sactjne,  ami  soon  uftenviird  a 
kick  sunny  hair  was:  ..snspeaded  la  a.  locket^ 
and  worn  Ammyndi  4 heart.  How  the 

iviuringywoniuih'  :^h:  >V';  wa$  best  known  to  her- 
.^lf;  pwimps  Mr.  Peruke,  who  eve ty  day  ijrws- 
>tit  Air.  Atafcditirs  hftif,  could  have  infonned  the 
suriaufe  inquirer.  -; ' ':  ’J  1 ; * ,\  , 

>V  !»:>  can  date;  rite  gmwrh  of  love-?  in  the 
kistoty  *»i  the  pi^ioa^  time  .hfe  traxafdcd  on.  Wo 
may  cK^*efietice  that  to-day,  which  ycfierday  we 
had  deemed  utterly  imprwsible.  The  son  of 
Teufufy  ami  the  son  of  Ko&  hud  Erebus,  were 
ant  more  different  thaw  Amutymih^  do.:G^ed 
)&rac4iL»  ajtd  the  pare  lot c which  began  ko  grad- 
ually tot  %ted  over  her  hvmrt.  Hie  one  hiul  led 
m rioleuce,  ang*rf  rcrengf— the  othur  ex- 
alted till  it  hnally  u«pwid  to  heave  0 itrclf  for 
thurt^^y  might  of 


tote-  %%»t.  fatal  ^rm tract,  that  oath— the  tenth 
of  the  baj^>irioi«»  nhe  might  hny$  knowm 
would  hav-6  ixtmd  ultm>st  cDtiwiy  to  go  our,  hut 
that  Jtefcai  only  .unm,  cm  which 

Aht?  rouid  feM  homdf  with  d w cob tem,pliu ten 
i>f  hcr  mm  idol.  Be  /mre*  Mr?,  Abigail,  witv 
was  d ter? shrewd  gujntl^nmttni  sw;.u  found  00C 
f the  bent  of  her  lady's  rtiinv! : -he,  unhidden,  v;~ 

» hated  anecdotes  •of  Mr.  Mcrcrn'th,  tiki  griOdne^ 
bi»  chiiiritite,  ius  ^elf-deniajis.  “We  tervaut^ 

| madam,  thiuk  h^  w te  nngi*t  who  hfw  fallen 
among  its  ^ ami  the  ecAis  fiOfeHl  te  the  svojna/iV 
byes,  Atn&sytitfj  would  hegr  tfrfc  till  rte  could 
te-ar  f»0  more  .j  ihu  wduki  ^end  her  msdd  twny^ 
ami.  barring  her  face  mnong  the  ^^hfons  of  a 
i conch,  d>h  her  heait;  <>te  Vdh,  clciJd,  grieving 
: for  thy  neglected  and  disdained  toy ! who  eaa 
relieve  toe  jdty  riioe? 

Hut  day  sho  *tanfcd  hr  a mpste 
fted  hte  ’hu^nd~*4iorw  she  hired  that  word 
tetei  wi  * woubl  roll  ft  ♦’.wcr  her  toiigue,  and 
matter  it,  nw  Bcunuthteg  ptee)#1**  imd  consoling 

—to  iukvo  a tete*-  Abigail 

twdte1  the  tfi^4ftgcri-tee  hud  Ifeuv 
1 ^What  hi.  -yhe;  mt&Utti*'  ted  vte^  lULite^te  a 
■ thrm^iiid  fend  foam  flntmang  te  her  bteAte 
| **3The  jwr  my  demu  rrt^c^-lne>te 

m ift— Iteiri— iik*^  and  Mt% 

! a very  .Niagara  of  teais.  AiteyiiOi  wept  fvrr 
'iympatfijv  w JLct liim  she  said,  * direct- 

ly.* ft  lleateb  he  «?mr  ultneed ! mid  yet  there, 
was  te  uowont*5il  pride  in  to  wdiole  liourin^ 
She  fek»  rich  woman  end  beauty  03  she  wa?. 
her  inferioriry.  “ Madamy  he  hjoiA  ^txongly  but 
eteriiiy  agitated,  “I  have  come  t*> — m a^k  a fa- 
vor, and  to  make  n i«nfi»su>n-”  She  jgtmled. 
ultemgh  1 |/>ya*l - yft& 

tun,  a foor  wreteh  fretrt  tlfo  <;r#t;my  fete 
is  nri  loagvr  to  V*e  teffti'1  If  I stay  here.  I 
go  mud  or  <1&*  Ofo  m^danxy  that  cciutrac^  Ifr 
thinJc  too  I would  hute  Higncd  it,  Imt  for  the 
y»oor  mother  who  bore  meVatnl  u ho  vrn*  perish  - 
ing  in  my  sight  when  yuu  raised  me  from  th>> 
deptlw  ot'  piovcrty?  itete'O  :l  can 

hot  help  iL  Xtete  ^itoc  n>  K^iu^t  ym  do 

me  one  piming  teyor^faircha^  mo  a commia- 
sinn:.  I would  be  Aibhlite^ .madam ■;  xnylathur 
was  one,”  Shv*  haikwl  at  liter  ^he  teter  in- 
quired If  te  lite  had  a fathar  even/  ^ Yea  r be. 
i pnrmed  *,  “ a bratev  rimCgh  u |x»or  omf  (mt  X 
j cuiue  nor  to  trouble  you>itb  cay  Otnuly  remem- 
brances. I can  live,  madam-  on  my  pay  r your 
allowilhce  I iwqneHt  pcCmissir'ii  to  reHnipush^ 
*‘  Wliereforer  ?”  Tima  much,  though  choked,  die 
i contrived  to  say,  *■  i cun  not  .Jonties  ^uWist  dw 
your  bounty.  I have  mudi?  mach  fux^gnw^  nmdr 
am,  of  late.  Yout  wit  and  aevompli^hm  en  w 
fcrimnlatod  me.  l ean  not  vie  with  yonr  learn* 
lug;  but  no«y  l inuy  pass  utebtietei  for  igno- 
rance. Forgive  m»^. ; R/adiwii  f md 
deign  to  cast  u riiought  tm  hrn  whf> 
silent  and  bpp&lt&i*  J(#it-  lidtv 
cost  herself  ut  Itis  feet,  lo  own  hor  dev/s  iu-r  •;*{:- 
alterable  love— to  bid  him  live  hi  her — :<:< — ft:<* 
freeiing  thought  of  her  oath— bring  penury  On 
both. riieir  scinbl  Horror ! She .’^niid tied  $peuk ; 
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he  mistook  her  silence  for  anger,  and  drooped 
his  head.  “ Go,”  she  murmured ; “ I will  write 
to  you.”  He  said  no  more,  and  withdrew.  The 
commission  was  purchased,  and  sent  him  with 
this  note : 

“Your  wish  is  accomplished,  but  I beseech 
you  retain  the  income,  which  you  have  a legal 
right  to.  I need  not  say  be  brave ; but  bravery 
exists  when  human  hope  perishes.  Happy  are 
you  in  the  sex  which  gives  you  that  resource. 

“ Amabyeth.” 

He  departed  the  day  after  he  received  this. 
Here  is  his  final  farewell : 

“ Madam — Ask  me  not  to  comply  with  your 
request,  lest,  it  being  yours,  I weakly  acquiesce. 
A legal  right  ? Let  me  trample  on  that,  as  I 
have  on  dearer  rights  which  the  law  itself  be- 
stowed on  me,  when  I became  your  husband. 
Fear  not,  madam,  my  oath  is  inviolate. 

“ Meredith.” 

Oh ! bitterness  of  bondage,  in  which  the  next 
two  years  passed  by.  She  heard  of  him,  though. 
In  1780  a war  commenced  against  Holland. 
Paul  signalized  himself;  he  gained  the  most 
rapid  promotion.  At  last  she  saw  him  gazetted 
— a colonelcy.  Alas ! what  cause  was  there  for 
exultation.  Now  he  was  free  of  her — inde- 
pendent. She  had  long  since  discontinued  to 
go  out  into  public.  She  felt  daily  growing 
weaker.  At  last  the  thought  occurred  that  if 
she  died,  some  one  must  inherit  her  wealth. 
Strange  not  to  have  thought  of  it  before.  She 
sent  for  Mr.  Jeffries,  and  communicating  to  him 
her  love  and  wretchedness,  conjured  him  to 
make  her  will.  The  old  lawyer  asked  many 
questions ; he  seemed  actually  to  gloat  over  Mrs. 
Meredith’s  distress.  “ He  is  coming  home,”  he 
said,  “I  saw  the  arrival  of  the  transport  an- 
nounced.” 

“Home!  what  home  had  he?”  she  bitterly 
asked.  “At  any  rate  he  might  be  in  time  to 
see  her  die.” 

“ Pooh  ! pooh!”  said  Mr.  Jeffries,  in  the  most 
unfeeling  manner;  “you’ll  live  long  enough,  I 
warrant,  to  make  the  man's  heart  ache  worse 
than  it  docs  now.” 

Ten  days  after  that  will  was  made,  Mr.  Jeffries 
drove  up  to  Amarynth’s  door.  An  officer  was 
with  him.  The  servants  crowded  round,  for 
they  had  recognized  their  master.  They  entered 
the  library;  Amarynth  started  up.  She,  too, 
knew  that  beloved  face,  brown  though  it  was, 
and  scarred  on  the  brow  with  a soldier’s  trophy. 
Oath,  or  no  oath,  her  impulse  was  obeyed ; her 
arms  were  round  his  neck;  her  tears  wetted  his 
manly  cheeks;  she  called  him — husband. 

He  pressed  her  to  his  heart;  w'ords  failed 
them  both,  they  wTere  awakening  after  that  in- 
dulgence of  suppressed  love,  to  the  fatal  knowl- 
edge of  the  vow'  which  intervened  between  them. 

“One  farewell,”  cried  Paul,  “and  I go.” 

“Fiddlestick!”  said  Mr.  Jeffries,  flinging  his 
brown  tie  right  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
capering  about  with  fa  shiny  bald  head.  “ I, 
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stupid  prosy  old  lawyer  though  I be,  foresaw 
this  hour  when  I was  manufacturing  th*t  rig- 
marole of  a deed.  You  heard  me  read  it  once ; 
hear  it  again.  I just  introduced  a clause  which 
will  set  all  to  rights.”  The  oath  w as  registered 
with  a saving  clause,  that  if  both  parties  mutu- 
ally agreed  to  hereafter  renounce  the  conditions 
of  the  deed,  and  become  man  and  wife  actually, 
instead  of  a mere  legal  fiction,  the  said  agree- 
ment was,  by  mutual  consent,  to  be  null  and 
void. 

Poor  Mr.  Jeffries,  he  was  not  heard  to  the 
end  of  his  preamble.  Locked  in  each  other’s 
arms,  Paul  and  Amarynth,  now  lavishing  on 
one  another  the  dear  titles  of  wife  and  husband, 
forgot  any  presence  but  their  own,  and,  midst 
mutual  forgiveness  and  confessions,  and  utter- 
ance of  affection,  Mr.  Jeffries,  quietly  picking 
up  his  periwig,  went  down  to  announce  to  the 
assembled  servants  that  their  lady  desired  them 
to  drink  the  colonel’s  health  in  a gallon  bowl  of 
punch. 

It  would  have  done  you  good  to  have  heard 
the  shout.  They  heard  it  not.  Wrapped  in 
one  another’s  happiness,  they  asked  none  from 
the  outer  world.  Theirs  existed  in  their  own 
exquisite  contentment. 

I have  no  more  to  relate.  I have  trespassed 
on  my  readers’  patience  too  much  as  it  is. 

They  have  long  since  been  dust  and  ashes,  but 
the  son  of  their  son,  Paul  Meredith,  Esq.,  lives 

on  his  own  estate  in shire,  and  perpetuates 

the  virtues,  the  noble  simplicity,  the  unostenta- 
tious charities  of  his  progenitor. 

MY  SON,  SIR! 

YXTHEN  first  I laid  eyes  on  James  Caracole, 
m Junior,  he  was  vailed  in*  a mist  of  the 
finest  and  whitest  lace.  Vapor  seemed  to  have 
taken  a pattern  on  purpose  to  enfold  him ; in  a 
word,  he  w as  in  his  sw  addling  clothes.  On  that 
memorable  occasion  I bestow'cd  upon  him,  in 
my  sponsorial  capacity,  his  name  of  James,  add- 
ing thereto  the  more  substantial  gift  of  a richly- 
chased  goblet  of  silver  gilt,  with  his  initials 
elaborately  engraved  on  the  bowl.  Though  it 
was  the  custom,  and  came  in  the  common  course 
of  things,  I often  thought  afterward  that  there 
was  something  fatally  symbolical  in  this  present 
of  mine  to  my  godson.  A foreshadowing,  as  it 
wrere,  of  those  twin  cups  which  he  was  doomed 
to  quaff  to  the  very  dregs — the  cup  of  luxury 
and  the  cup  of  woe. 

James  Caracole,  Junior,  entered  the  world 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  Life  first 
shone  upon  him  through  lace  curtains.  His 
inert  form  first  reposed  in  down  and  scented 
linen,  and  his  earliest  fall  in  life  went  no  further 
than  a velvet  carpet  of  flowery  design.  He 
breathed  the  air  of  Fifth  Avenue,  and  with  it 
all  the  luxurious  tastes  secretly  held  in  solution 
in  the  atmosphere  of  that  enchanted  region. 

He  knew  what  it  w as  to  whirl  through  the  town 
in  a resplendent  coach  long  before  he  was  able 
to  use  the  means  of  locomotion  that  nature  had 

bestowed  on  him.  He  had  ostrich  plumes 
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waring  above  his  head  at  a time  when  his  hairs 
could  have  been  counted,  and  the  story  went — 
I know  not  with  how  much  truth — that  a French 
cook  had  been  hired  to  make  his  pap. 

The  father  of  James  Caracole,  Junior — I 
allude  to  the  gentleman  thus  because  this  pater- 
nity was  his  only  distinction  in  life — was  a mer- 
chant of  fortune  and  repute.  He  had  come  up, 
years  upon  years  ago,  to  the  metropolis  a poor 
friendless  boy.  Ran  of  errands  in  a wholesale 
•tore  for  a couple  of  years.  Got  promoted  to  a 
clerkship.  Scraped  money  together,  and  then 
set  up  for  himself  in  some  extraordinary  busi- 
ness or  other — making  the  elastic  insertions  for 
ladies’  boots,  I think  it  was — and  when  his  hair 
began  to  turn,  had,  by  dint  of  boldness,  persever- 
ance, and  good  luck,  made  about  a half  a million 
of  dollars.  He  then  thought  it  was  time  to 
marry ; but  alas,  he  whose  days  had  been  spent 
in  totting  up  columns  of  figures  and  raising 
moneys  to  meet  notes,  knew  nothing  of  the  art 
of  wooing.  Civilization,  however,  is  prepared 
for  all  emergencies,  and  Mr.  Peter  Caracole 
found  out  very  soon  that  a man  with  a half  a 
million  w'ould  find  but  little  difficulty  in  pur- 
chasing a partner  for  life.  In  consideration, 
therefore,  of  a house  in  Fifth  Avenue,  two  car- 
riages, a place  on  the  Hudson,  and  unlimited 
credit  at  Madame  Larami’s,  Miss  Agnes  do 
Belas,  with  the  consent  of  her  parents — of  her 
own,  the  less  that  is  said  the  better — became 
Mrs.  Peter  Caracole.  People  did  say,  to  be  sure, 
that  the  wedding  was  a sad  one.  That  Agnes 
came  to  the  altar  with  a haggard  face,  quivering 
lips,  and  a wild  look  in  the  eyes.  They  said,  too, 
that  in  a far  comer  of  the  church,  with  as  pale 
a countenance  and  as  wild  a glance  os  hers, 
young  Adolphus  Penniman  might  have  been 
seen  watching  the  ceremony.  But  however 
that  might  be,  there  was  a grand  reception,  and 
the  bridal  victim  was  presented  to  a thousand 
friends,  and  after  a month  of  ambiguous  bliss, 
spent  at  Niagara  Falls,  Agnes  do  Belus  settled 
down  in  Fifth  Avenue  as  Mrs.  Peter  Caracole. 

Independent  of  unhappiness,  the  result  of 
this  fashionable  marriage  was  Mr.  James  Cara- 
cole, Junior,  and  for  the  first  time  for  years, 
Mrs.  Caracole  found  that  there  w'as  something 
to  live  for  besides  diamonds  at  Tiffany’s  and 
balls  in  her  “ set.”  Not  that  she  ceased  to  pur- 
chase bracelets,  or  to  waltz  with  Count  Coloco- 
troni.  Oh ! no.  But  there  was  many  an  idle 
hour  which  mayhap  might  have  been  worse 
employed,  that  she  spent  beside  the  little  cradle, 
when  the  pure  glances  from  her  child’s  eyes 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  make  her  a better 
woman. 

Mr.  Peter  Caracole  was  indeed  very  proud 
of  Ids  son.  I shall  never  forget  that  memor- 
able ball  which  was  given  to  commemorate 
Master  James’s  twelfth  birth-day.  On  that  oc- 
casion the  young  gentleman,  who  was  attired 
in  an  exquisite  costume  of  the  time  of  Louis 
Quatorze,  looking,  indeed,  quite  wicked  enough 
to  have  been  a sucking  Fouqu£  or  Lauzun,  made 
his  first  entire  into  fashionable  life.  On  that 
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occasion,  too,  Mr.  Peter  Caracole,  who  at  his 
own  parties  was  invariably  the  most  insignifi- 
cant and  unnoticed  person  in  the  rooms — on  that 
occasion,  I say,  he  rose  into  momentary  dignity 
as  he  presented  Master  James  to  the  guests, 
and  his  old  chest  was  visibly  inflated  as  he 
proudly  added,  “ My  son,  Sir !”  Poor  man,  I 
pitied  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  when 
later  in  the  evening  the  young  mousqiietairc  was 
found  dead  drunk  in  the  conservatory,  with  his 
mother  weeping  over  him,  and  Adolphus  Pen- 
niman trying  to  force  a restorative  between  the 
lad’s  lips ! 

From  that  time  fonvard  I occasionally  i&et 
my  godson,  and  not  ahvays  in  his  father’s  house. 

He  used  to  go  to  school  in  the  day-time,  but  his 
evenings  were  his  own,  and  for  a boy  of  his  ago 
he  had  strange  haunts.  I myself  being  an  old 
bachelor  in  search  of  character,  and  fancying 
that  I am  studying  human  life  like  a philoso- 
pher, esteem  it  a portion  of  my  privilege  to  go 
every  where,  so  in  the  course  of  my  rambles  I 
frequently  stumbled  over  Mr.  James  Caracole 
in  places  where  I certainly  did  not  expect  to 
see  him.  Among  other  things  the  boy  per- 
suaded his  futher  to  send  him  to  a dancing 
academy,  but  as  the  choice  of  the  establishment 
rested  w ith  himself,  he  pitched  upon  one  that  was 
situated  dow'n  town,  where  he  certainly  learned 
to  take  steps  not  included  in  any  modern  chore- 
ographic manual.  I have  seen  him  there,  night 
after  night,  with  his  handsome  young  face  flush- 
ed with  wine,  a cigar  stuck  between  lips  that 
yet  bloomed  with  the  roses  of  sixteen,  whirling 
round  some  professional  dancing  girl  in  a re- 
dow'a  waltz,  with  the  ease  and  dexterity  of  a 
practiced  man  of  society.  There,  in  company 
with  a knot  of  young  fellow  s of  his  own  age,  ho 
passed  many  and  many  a night  smoking,  and 
drinking,  and  talking — well,  ’tis  no  matter  what 
they  talked  about,  it  was  sad  enough  to  have 
heard  it. 

I used  to  see  Adolphus  Penniman  there  some- 
time too,  with  what  seemed  to  me  a very  mel- 
ancholy expression  upon  his  face.  I thought 
at  the  time,  and  found  it  afterward  to  be  cor- 
rect, that  he  came  to  look  after  the  boy  for  the 
sake  of  the  mother,  and  indeed  I could  not 
doubt  it,  when  I saw  him  mingling  freely  with 
that  youthful  set,  and  trying  in  his  quiet  way  to 
keep  the  youngster  straight.  Poor  Penniman, 
he  must  have  loved  her  very  dearly  to  have  tak- 
en so  much  trouble  about  the  son  of  the  man 
she  had  married ! 

Not  long  after  this,  as  I was  sitting  one  day 
in  my  office,  cogitating  over  the  late  fall  in  the 
Cranlbambuli  stock,  James  Caracole  walked  in, 
and  the  moment  he  entered  I detected  from  the 
shadow  on  his  face  that  something  was  wrong. 

“James,”  said  I,  in  as  kindly  a tone  as  I 
could,  for  I loved  the  young  fellow  in  spite  of 
his  follies,  “sit  down,  my  boy,  and  tell  me  all 
about  it?” 

“What!  have  you  heard  it,  then?  he  said 
hurriedly,  growing  very  pale. 

“ I have  heard  nothing,  James.  But  I sec 
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from  your  face  that  something  is  the  matter,  so 
let  me  hear  it  now.” 

He  gave  a great  sigh  of  relief,  and  his  hand- 
some young  face  seemed  to  brighten  up  a little 
as  I said  this. 

44  Well,  Mr.  Troy,”  said  he,  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that  I’m  very  hard  up,  and  I came  to 
ask  you  to  lend  me  a little  money.” 

44  James,”  I answered,  44  it’s  well  that  it’s  no 
worse ; but  still,  it  seems  to  me  a serious  matter 
for  a youth  of  your  age,  for  you  are  barely  sev- 
enteen, if  I remember  rightly — ” 

44  And  four  months,  Sir,”  he  interposed,  eager- 
ly. 44  Seventeen  and  four  months,  on  my  honor.” 

“Well,”  I continued,  smiling  at  his  anxiety 
about  the  odd  months, 44  let  it  be  seventeen  and 
four  months.  Even  then,  it  is  an  improper  age 
to  get  into  debt  at.” 

“Yon  see,  Sir,”  said  James,  with  a half-pen- 
itent look, 44  ’twas  that  infernal  Equinox  Club 
that  did  it.  The  fellows  there  are  all  about  my 
own  age,  and  have  lots  of  tin.  Tm  sure  I don’t 
know  what  has  come  over  my  governor  lately ; 
whenever  I ask  him  for  any  money,  he  looks  as 
black  as  the  ace  of  spades,  and  says  he  hasn’t 
got  it.” 

44  But  how  is  the  Equinox  Club  to  blame  in 
this  matter  ?” 

“Why,  you  see,  Sir,  that  the  fellows  there 
don’t  care  how  high  they  play,  and  it  won’t  do 
to  allow  one’s  self  to  be  bluffed  off,  you  know. 
So— so — the  fact  is,  that — the  other  night  Jack 
Coopay  let  me  in  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  at 
eucre ; and  if  I don’t  pay  my  play-debts,  I shall 
be  posted,  there’s  the  deuce  of  it and  having 
bolted  this  confession  out  rather  hurriedly,  Mas- 
ter James  fumbled  in  a side-pocket  and  pulled 
out  some  cigars,  one  of  which  he  offered  me,  I 
presume  to  cover  his  confusion. 

I am  the  worst  lecturer  that  was  ever  created. 
I can  not  for  the  life  of  me  sit  down  opposite  to 
a man,  and  gravely  assert  by  implication  that  I 
am  a much  superior  fellow  to  him.  I never  had 
any  talent  for  those  portentous  44  hems !”  with 
which  the  lecturer  prefaces  his  admonitions.  I 
feel  no  pleasure  in  morally  pitching  into  a fel- 
low, when  I know  he  can’t  return  it;  and  though 
I would  often  gladly  give  advice,  why  the  fear 
that  it  will  slide  into  that  confounded  lecturing 
generally  deters  me.  So,  instead  of  squaring 
my  elbows,  knitting  my  brows,  and  crushing 
poor  James  with  a lot  of  maxims  out  of  Poor 
Richard,  I went  quietly  to  ray  desk  and  filled 
up  a check  for  the  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

44  Now,  my  boy,”  said  I,  as  I gave  it  to  James, 
“I’m  not  going  to  give  you  any  advice,  for  I 
hope  the  pain  you  have  suffered  about  this  debt 
will  teach  you  something;  but  I will  tell  you 
one  thing,  which,  if  it  does  not  make  you  feel 
your  folly  deeply,  you  must  have  a harder  heart 
than  I can  imagine.  You  had  much  better  be 
as  economical  as  you  can  for  the  present,  and 
on  no  account  ask  your  father  for  any  money, 
because  he  spoke  the  truth.  He  hasn’t  got  it 
to  give  you.” 

Poor  boy,  what  a change  came  over  his  face 
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as  I said  this ! He  grew  pale  as  death,  and  took 
a step  backward,  as  if  struck  by  a sudden  blow. 

“ Good  God ! Mr.  Troy,  you  don’t  mean  sure- 
ty that — ” 

44 1 do,  indeed,  James.  Of  course  you  can 
keep  the  secret,  when  I tell  you  that  your  father 
is  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  has  been  so  for  the 
last  four  months.  He  may  stave  it  off  for  a 
year  or  a year  and  a half  longer;  but  the  crash 
is  inevitable : so,  my  dear  boy,  I beseech  you  not 
to  add  to  his  misfortunes  by  any  imprudence 
of  yours.” 

He  seemed  truly  affected,  wrung  my  hand 
warmly,  and  pledged  himself  with  tearful  eyes 
to  be  careful  for  the  future.  I believe  sincerely 
that  he  was  honest  in  his  intentions  at  the  time, 
but  I saw,  as  he  passed  my  window,  that  his 
step  was  different  from  that  with  which  he  quit- 
ted my  office ; more  buoyant  and  elated,  and  I 
sighed  involuntarily — for  I foresaw  that  the  tide 
of  youth  would  run  strong,  and  then  farewell  to 
good  resolutions. 

I did  not  see  James  Caracole  again  for  about 
a month,  though  in  the  mean  time  I had  heard 
about  him.  He  had  of  late  been  seen  walking 
a good  deal  with  little  Emily  Breda,  a pretty 
little  puss  of  a thing,  with  blue  eyes,  a profusion 
of  fair  shining  curls,  and  the  most  innocent, 
winning  smile  in  the  world ; and  not  long  after 
my  interview  with  Master  James,  I was  informed 
| that  they  were  engaged.  Twas  a good  match, 
in  point  of  means,  for  James,  for  Emily  was 
wealthy — though  I am  quite  sure  that  the  boy 
loved  her  dearly — and  her  parents  doubtless 
imagined  that  old  Caracole’s  son  was  an  excel- 
lent partie . I knew  better. 

Not  long  after  I received  this  intelligence,  I 
was  walking  up  Broadway  one  night  rather  late, 
when  who  should  I see  standing  on  the  steps  of 
Harry  Quatremain’s  gambling-house  but  James 
Caracole.  His  face  was  flushed  even  in  the 
pale  moonlight,  and  he  was  laughing  loudly. 

He  saw  that  I had  perceived  him,  and  came 
down  of  his  own  accord  to  speak  to  me. 

44 James!  James!”  I said,  reproachfully;  44 is 
this  the  way  you  keep  your  promises?  Shame 
upon  you !” 

“Now,  don’t  scold  me,  Mr.  Troy!”  he  cried, 
with  one  of  his  bright,  winning  looks.  44  See 
here!” — and  diving  into  his  pocket,  he  pulled 
out  a huge  roll  of  bank  bills.  “There!  I’ve 
won  all  that.  You  never  saw  such  luck.  I 
went  in  with  only  fifty  dollars,  and  I’ve  got  two 
thousand  here.  By  the  way,  you  must  let  me 
pay  you  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  you  lent 
me,  and  give  you  a thousand  thanks  at  the  same 
time.” 

“Not  now,  James;  not  now!”  I answered, 
putting  back  the  notes  that  he  pressed  so  earn- 
estly on  me;  “I  would  rather  wait  until  you 
have  earned  the  money  in  some  other  manner.” 

“Why,  hang  it!”  he  exclaimed,  in  a tone  of 
surprise,  44 it’s  all  fair!  I’ve  got  a right  to  win 
Qnatremain’s  money  if  I can.  He  does  his  best 
to  win  mine;  and  he  has  won  a good  deal  of  it 
before  this,”  he  added,  in  a gloomy  tone. 
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“ My  dear  boy,n  said  I,  earnestly,  taking  his 
arm  and  making  him  walk  along  with  me,  can’t 
you  see  your  danger?  Where  is  the  use  of 
your  winning  a few  thousands  at  faro,  when 
you  are  certain  to  lose  it  all  back  again,  and  the 
chances  are,  a good  deal  more  with  it.  You 
must  know  that  in  the  long-run  all  the  chances 
are  in  favor  of  the  bank,  otherwise  how  should 
gambling-houses  thrive?” 

“Oh  I I know  all  that,”  he  cried,  with  a joy- 
ous smile ; “ but  I’m  not  such  a fool  as  to  try 
my  luck  again — at  least  until  I can  well  afford 
to  lose.  You  won’t  catch  me  at  Quatremain’s 
again  for  a long  time  I warrant  you.” 

“I  hope  not,  sincerely,  James.  It  isn’t  the 
place  for  a young  fellow  situated  as  you  are 
now.” 


“Ah!  you  have  heard  of  my  engagement, 
then  ?”  he  exclaimed,  catching  me  by  the  hand 
and  stopping.  “ Oh ! Mr.  Troy,  Emily  is  the 
sweetest  creature  in  the  world  l By  heaven !” 
he  continued,  almost  fiercely,  “I  would  drown 
myself  if  I thought  I could  not  make  her  happy !” 

“It  is  in  your  own  power  to  do  so,  James, 
I answered ; “ and  remember,  every  thing  de- 
pends on  yourself.  Your  father  may  be  ruined 
almost  any  day ; then,  if  you  really  love  Emily, 
you  will  try  and  establish  yourself  in  some  in- 
dependent position  before  the  crash  comes.” 

“Iam  going  to  do  so,  Sir ; indeed  lam!’  I 
am  going,  as  junior  partner,  into  a business 
firm  dow  n-town ; and  it  won’t  be  my  fault  if  I 
don’t  succeed.” 

“ Energy  and  determination  are  all  that  you 
want,  James,  and  resolution  enough  to  keep 
out  of  such  places  as  Harry  Quatremain’s.” 

“Never  fear,  Sir,  you  shall  see  me  do  it 
But,”  he  continued,  breaking  suddenly  into  his 
light,  joyous  tone,  “ there  are  some  fellows  yon- 
der who  are  waiting  for  me  to  go  to  supper. 
Come  with  us,  Mr.  Troy,  and  we’ll  have  a jolly 
time.” 

“It’s  too  late,  James ; I must  go  home.” 

“ Too  late ! why,  it’s  only  half  past  one.  Non- 
sense! come  along.  They’re  capital  fellows; 
and  young  Laissez  AUer,  who  sings  such  a cap- 
ital song,  is  there.  * I know  you’ll  enjoy  it,  if 
you’ll  only  come !” 

It  went  against  my  heart  to  resist  the  young 
fellow’s  hearty  invitation,  for  I confess  I should 
have  liked  dearly  to  have  had  a pleasant  carouse 
with  so  young  and  joyous  a party ; but  I felt  that 
I ought  not  to  countenance  the  lad’s  dissipation, 
so  I sternly  refused.  But  I stood  listening  as 
James  went  along  singing  snatches  from  Lucre- 
zia ; and,  as  the  party  moved  off  to  their  rendez- 
vous, I thought  I saw  Adolphus  Penniman  com- 
ing out  of  Quatremain’s.  Could  it  be  that  he 
was  watching  over  the  lad  still  ? 

From  this  time  out,  whenever  I saw  James 
Caracole,  he  was  with  Emily  Breda.  They  were 
very  soon  to  be  married,  and  both  looked  very 
much  in  love,  and  very  happy.  They  made  as 
pretty  a couple  as  could  be  seen  sauntering  down 
Broadway  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Emily,  on  the  strength  of  the  engagement,  had 
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taken  to  leaning  on  James  when  they  walked 
together;  and  she  used  to  hang  on  his  arm  in 
such  a bewitching  way,  and  look  up  in  his  face 
with  such  a sunny,  cloudless  smile,  that  I could 
not  help  envying  the  dog  the  happiness  that 
seemed  in  store  for  him.  There  was,  I knew 
well,  a cloud  looming  in  the  distance ; but  I had 
sanguine  hopes  that  the  young  people  would  be 
wedded  and  settled  before  it  burst.  Matters 
had  been  hastened — probably  by  old  Caracole, 
who  saw  the  coming  crisis  as  well  as  I did — 
and,  after  the  usual  preliminaries,  the  wedding 
was  fixed  to  come  off  in  the  course  of  the  ensu- 
ing month. 

Just  then,  in  spite  of  his  approaching  happi- 
ness, James  seemed  to  me  to  be  restless  and 
uneasy.  At  times,  when  I met  him  in  the  street, 
his  face  wore  a haggard  expression — as  if  he 
had  been  up  all  night  before — and  he  came  fre- 
quently to  my  office  to  borrow  money,  but  never 
again  opened  his  heart  to  me,  as  he  had  done 
on  the  first  occasion.  In  one  such  interview  I 
ventured  to  sound  him  as  to  what  he  had  been 
doing ; but  his  eye  grew  sullen,  and  he  evinced 
Buch  a disinclination  to  enter  on  the  subject, 
that  I cut  the  matter  short,  and  gave  him  what 
he  wanted.  After  this,  I saw  him  no  more  at 
my  office. 

All  my  visions  of  the  security  of  the  Caracole 
family  were  one  day  shattered  suddenly.  I re- 
ceived a hurried,  and  almost  incoherent  note 
from  Mr.  Caracole,  begging  mo  to  come  to  his 
house  without  delay.  A terrible  presentiment 
of  some  evil  having  happened  to  James  took 
possession  of  me ; so  flinging  myself  into  a cab, 

I drove  as  fast  as  I could,  to  No.  — , Fifth 
Avenue.  I found  Caracole  pacing  up  and  down 
his  study  without  a coat,  and  looking  the  picture 
of  despair. 

“ My  dear  friend !”  said  he,  in  a low  voice, 
as  I entered,  “ this  is  a sad  business !” 

“ What  has  happened  ?”  I cried.  “ Any  thing 
wrong  with  James?” — for  my  thoughts  almost 
instinctively  reverted  to  the  poor  boy. 

“No,  thank  God!”  he  said,  with  a tone  of  as 
deep  gratitude  as  his  anguish  permitted ; “ but 
my  wife ! my  wife !”  and  hiding  his  face  in  his 
hands  he  sobbed  aloud. 

“ Mrs.  Caracole !”  I exclaimed  in  amazement, 

“is  she  ill?” 

“ My  old  friend,”  the  poor  man  said,  taking 
my  hand  and  pressing  it  convulsively,  “ my  old 
friend,  she — she  has  fled !” 

“Fled!  left  you!  with  whom?  with  Penni- 
man?” I exclaimed  almost  involuntarily,  recol- 
lecting their  old  attachment. 

“ No,  no ; Penniman  has  acted  like  a noble 
fellow.  I found  a letter  on  her  table  from  him, 
warning  her  against  the  villain,  and  conjuring 
her,  for  the  sake  of  her  husband  and  her  son, 
not  to  take  this  fatal  step,  which,  it  seems,  he 
foresaw.  No,  it  was  not  Penniman;  it  was 
Count  Colocotroni.” 

II©  appeared  utterly  prostrated.  I did  not 
offer  any  consolation  to  him  beyond  alluding 
casually,  now  and  then;  to  his  son.  Whenever 
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I mentioned  his  name,  however,  his  face  lighted 
up,  and  he  seemed  for  a moment  to  forget  his 
shame.  lie  was  now  evidently  his  only  hope 
on  earth  1 

“ Ah  1”  said  he,  “ there’s  James,  too.  The 
blight  will  be  over  him,  also  1 Misfortunes  never 
come  single,  my  friend.  You  know  how  long  I 
have  been  endeavoring  to  stave  off  this  inevita- 
ble failure  of  our  house,  simply  for  his  sake.  I 
was  in  hopes  that  he  would  have  been  happily 
married  to  Emily  before  ruin  came  upon  us. 
But  God  has  not  willed  it  so,”  he  continued, 
humbly ; “ to-morrow  our  paper  will  be  protest- 
ed, and  all  will  be  known.  Then,  of  course, 
Emily’s  family  will  break  off  the  match.  My 
failure  would  have  been  sufficient,  doubtless,  to 
induce  them  to  do  so,  if  it  came  alone ; but  this 
additional  disgrace  heaped  upon  us  by  his 
mother  renders  all  hope  vain.” 

Just  here,  James  came  in,  in  a state  of  frantic 
excitement,  followed  by  Adolphus  Penniman. 
He  had  but  just  heard  of  the  sad  business,  and 
was  foaming  with  rage.  He  was  going  off  that 
instant,  he  said,  in  search  of  the  fugitives,  and 
would  never  return  until  ho  had  avenged  the 
dishonor  of  the  family.  This  we  endeavored  to 
dissuade  him  from,  and  Peuniman,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  more  influence  over  him  than 
any  one  else,  showed  him  that  the  best  and 
wisest  course  to  pursue,  was  to  let  the  matter 
rest  forever.  Even  if  he  succeeded  in  inducing 
his  mother  to  forsake  the  Count,  which  was 
highly  improbable,  where  could  she  go?  So- 
ciety was  closed  against  her  forever,  and  her 
husband  could  not  consent  again  to  shield  her 
with  a name  that  she  had  dishonored. 

“Let  her  go  in  peace,”  said  Penniman,  “and 
pray  that  Heaven  be  merciful  to  her  for  her 
fault.” 

After  a time  James  calmed  down,  and  Pen- 
niman and  I left  them — the  grief  of  a father  and 
son,  mourning  over  a desolated  hearth,*  seemed 
too  sacred  for  us  to  invade  it. 

Well,  the  smash  came  next  day.  Caracole 
failed.  There  were  nine  days  of  wonder  in 
Wall  Street.  The  money  articles  of  the  various 
papers  chronicled  the  break  up,  and  then  came 
Timmins’s  railway  fraud  on  the  tenth  day,  en- 
tirely swallowing  up  the  recollection  that  such  a 
merchant  as  Caracole  ever  existed. 

But  I did  not  forget  it.  For  I had  before  me 
that  pale,  haggard  face  of  poor  James  Caracole 
as  he  came  up  one  evening  to  my  house  to  tell 
me  that  his  heart  was  broken.  Of  course  I knew 
why.  The  Breda’s  had  broken  off  the  engage- 
ment, and  Emily  had  been  sent  to  Europe  for  a 
year.  Poor,  poor  boy,  how  he  must  have  suffer- 
ed! Iiis  young  cheeks  were  drawn  down,  umi 
the  roses  had  faded  from  his  young  lips.  Iiis 
hand  shook,  and  that  luxuriant  curling  hair,  on 
which  I used  to  look  with  such  wonder  and  ad- 
miration when  I had  viewed  my  own  bald  pate 
in  the  glass,  now  hung  matted  and  unkempt 
across  his  forehead.  His  dress  w as  slovenly,  too, 
he  who  used  to  lie  the  admiration  of  tailors,  and 
had  driven  half  his  companions  to  despair.  I 


didn’t  w onder  at  it  at  all,  for  he  told  me  himself 
that  between  his  unhappy  love,  and  his  mother’s 
elopement,  and  his  father’s  failure,  he  was  near- 
ly desperate.  I have  no  doubt  but  he  wras,  for 
when  he  shook  my  hand  in  going  awTay  his 
breath  smelled  strongly  of  brandy,  and  I shud- 
dered as  I thought  w hat  a spectacle  his  youthful 
beauty  might  be  reduced  to  in  a few  years.  I 
suggested  a variety  of  schemes  for  his  advance- . 
ment,  bnt  he  scoffed  at  them  aty.  He  had  no- 
thing now  to  live  for,  he  said,  and  did  not  care 
what  became  of  him.  I never  saw  such  utter 
recklessness  in  any  human  being. 

Well,  the  end  was  not  long  coming,  though 
would  to  God  I could  by  any  sacrifice  on  my 
part  have  averted  so  terrible  a denoument. 

Of  course  things  were  now  changed  with  old 
Caracole.  The  old  house  in  Fifth  Avenue  had 
to  be  given  up,  and  the  once  wealthy  merchant 
was  living  in  a boarding-house.  Living  meanly 
enough  too,  for  it  seemed  that  the  suddenness 
and  number  of  his  misfortunes  had  paralyzed 
all  his  energies,  and  his  only  occupation  was  to 
moan  all  day  long  over  his  abandonment  by 
wife  and  child.  It  was  too  true,  that  his  last 
stay  in  life  had  deserted  him,  not  nominally  be- 
cause they  lived  together,  but  in  truth,  for  James 
Caracole  rarely  if  ever  6aw  his  father  now.  His 
life  was  spent  at  hotels,  in  clubs,  and  in  gam- 
bling-houses,and  many  a time  coming  up  Broad- 
way, I heard  his  voice,  thick  w ith  drunkenness, 
shouting  hoarse  songs  through  the  silent  streets. 

One  night  late,  just  as  I was  about  retiring  to 
bed,  I received  a strange  scrawl  from  old  Cara- 
cole, entreating  of  me  to  meet  him  at  the 

Ward  Station-house.  Of  course  I obeyed,  think- 
ing that  poor  James  had  got  into  some  midnight 
row  and  required  bail ; so  putting  some  money 
in  my  purse  I hastened  off. 

The  place  was  somewhere  in  First  Avenue, 
and  I had  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  it; 
but  as  I approached  its  neighborhood,  a small 
crowd,  restlessly  moving  about  a doorway,  indi- 
dicated  the  locale*  I put  a hurried  question  to 
a sleepy  policeman  as  I entered,  but  he  did  not 
answer,  and  merely  nodding,  showed  me  into 
the  guard -room.  There  wrere  a half  a dozen  or 
so  policemen  in  the  room — some  on  benches, 
some  whispering  in  groups.  A man  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, with  sleepy  eves,  was  seated  at  a desk 
in  one  corner,  taking  clown  what  seemed  to  bo 
the  deposition  of  a rowdy-looking  fellow';  while 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor  a dark  form  lay  stretch- 
ed, and  on  old  man  with  white  hair  crouched 
over  it  sobbing ! 

I understood  it  at  a glance.  Poor  James 
Caracole  had  been  killed.  It  was  a drunken 
row,  down  somewhere  near  the  East  River,  the 
policeman  told  me.  James  had  insulted  some 
men,  received  an  insolent  retort,  and  stmek  one 
of  them.  The  next  moment  a knife  was  thrust 
into  his  side,  and  the  assassin  had  escaped. 

I went  to  the  poor  old  father,  and  tried  to 
raise  him  up.  Ho  recognized  me,  hot  would 
not  stir,  but  still  crouched  over  the  body  of  hi* 
murdered  son. 
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“ Oh !”  he  moaned  to  me  as  I stooped  down 
to  talk  to  him,  “Why  did  this  happen?  why 
did  they  not  choose  some  one  else?  why  did 
they  kill  my  beautiful  boy  ?” 

I might  have  told  him  why  it  happened. 
That  it  had  happened  because  he,  in  common 
with  hundreds  of  others  in  this  city,  brought  up 
his  son  improperly.  Let  him  loose  upon  society 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  at  school.  Allowed 
him  money  for  cigars,  and,  it  may  be,  for  worse 
vices,  when  he  should  have  given  him  nothing 
but  marbles.  That  it  happened  because  he  had 
devoted  his  whole  soul  to  the  accumulation  of 
money ; and  so  long  as  he  made  successful  oper- 
ations, did  not  care  to  examine  into  his  son’s 
habits  or  associates.  That  it  happened  because 
he  had  set  the  youth  a vicious  example  of  lux- 
ury and  extravagance  himself.  That  it  had 
happened  because  he  mocked  at  God’s  law,  and 
fancied  that  his  child’s  principles  and  intellect 
could  be  sooner  matured  than  wras  allow  ed  in 
the  universal  course  of  nature.  I might  have 
told  him  all  this  and  a great  deal  more  when  he 
moaned  out  that  sorrowful  question  to  me  as  he 
crouched  upon  the  ground,  but  I w as  silent,  for  I 
too  loved  the  boy,  and  sorrowed  for  him  bitterly. 

At  last  the  poor  old  man  rose  up.  He  cast  a 
long,  sad  look  upon  the  pale,  bloodless  face  of 
the  corpse.  Then  lifting  one  of  the  stiff  arms, 
he  let  it  fall  gently,  saying,  with  a wistful  look 
at  me, 

“ This  was  my  son,  Sir  1” 

THE  SINGER’S  DREAM. 

ONCE  upon  a time,  there  lived  in  the  Rhein- 
land a peasant  boy,  of  whose  lawful  name  it 
concerns  me  not  to  know  or  tell,  seeing  that  all 
men  called  him  the  Singer.  And  that  was  a fit 
name,  inasmuch  as  the  child  was  unlike  other 
children ; not  for  his  sad  eyes,  or  his  long  yel- 
low hair,  but  that  he,  always  and  ever,  from  his 
cradle  on,  had  sung  instead  of  speaking. 

If  a child’s  pains  touched  him,  a low,  minor 
cadence  parted  his  lips ; if  a child’s  joyfulness 
bubbled  up  in  his  heart,  he  uttered  it  in  some 
buoyant  song,  that  floated  higher  than  the  lark’s 
and  made  the  dullest  day  bright.  He  sung  often 
in  his  sleep  wonderful  hymns  of  praise,  and  the 
church  echoed,  at  all  hours  of  prayer,  with  such 
pure  anthems  that  many  went  to  hear  the  Singer 
who  had  not  entered  there  for  priest  or  mass. 

But  as  the  child  grew  toward  manhood  he 
seemed  not  to  become  old — no  childish  pleasure 
lost  its  freshness  to  his  soul ; still  he  found  treas- 
ures in  the  glitter  and  tint  of  stones;  loved  the 
inimitable  grace  and  recognized  the  distinct  ]>cr- 
sonality  of  flowers ; the  birds  he  fed  daily  at  the 
window',  and  jiaved  the  brook  with  round,  white 
pebbles.  Even  Gyna,  the  child  he  best  loved, 
shot  up  into  gracious  girlhood,  and  became  a 
woman  before  his  eyes,  still  he  was  an  uncon- 
scious child ; and  when  the  girl — herself  loving, 
but  yet  a woman — would  have  roused  the  man 
to  life  and  action  by  some  acute  sting  of  jealousy, 
the  Singer  only  looked  at  her  with  wistful  sur- 
prise, and  turned  away  sighing  vciy  softly. 


In  time  came  a sadder  change — strange  lan- 
guors and  inabilities  unstrung  his  frame — work 
became  impossible  to  him.  The  peasant's  son 
could  not  labor,  he  could  only  sing,  daily,  in- 
deed, more  exquisite  harmonies,  but  they  mode 
neither  bread  nor  salt ; and  the  housewife  that 
was  in  his  dead  mothers  place  reviled  the  boy, 
because  he  ate  without  toil.  Sometimes  he 
ceased  singing,  and  addressed  himself  to  the 
vineyard,  but  with  little  use,  for  the  feeble  hands 
trembled  and  the  eyes  filled  too  readily  for  such 
care-taking  work ; and  I know  not  but  he  would 
have  starved,  had  not  the  laborers  who  heard 
him  sing  agreed  among  themselves  to  feed  him, 
if  he  would  beguile  the  tediouBness  of  their  tasks 
with  his  music. 

So  he  lived ; but  these  songs  were  irksome, 
and  he  grew  daily  wearier  and  weaker,  till  one 
day  ho  begged  of  the  housewife  a loaf  of  brown 
bread,  and  with  an  earthen  cup  in  one  hand 
went  away  to  find  life  in  another  place. 

Long  did  the  child  journey  silently  on ; some 
saw'  and  loved  his  tender  childlike  face,  and  fed 
him,  not  with  bread  alone,  but  with  gentle  words 
and  loving  looks ; others  were  rougher,  but  none 
cruel ; and  his  songs  became,  through  his  open 
heart,  sweet  and  clear  as  never  before.  Yet 
with  all  these  grew  daily  a shadow  in  his  eyes ; 
some  pain  and  longing  stirred  incessantly  and 
ached  about  his  heart ; and  those  who  watched 
his  sleep  saw  his  thin  hands  stretched  toward 
the  stars,  and  heard  broken  words  of  eager,  aw- 
ful sadness  fall  like  dying  prayers  from  his 
dream -singing. 

Summer,  winter,  and  spring  passed  over  him 
as  the  winds  over  an  air-harp ; but  they  passed 
again  and  again  without  quenching  the  fire  in 
his  eyes,  or  stilling  the  heart-pain  that  consumed 
him.  Life  staid  by  him  as  a spectre  haunts  its 
forgetful  dwelling;  he  neither  desired  or  dread- 
ed its  shivering  tenure,  that  still  hung  trem- 
blingly above  him.  At  last,  one  da}',  he  strayed 
into  the  deep  forest — trees  closed  archwise 
above  his  path ; the  honey-bees  sung  on  either 
hand  their  labor-anthem ; the  red  and  yellow 
blossoms  swung  their  gay  bells  to  call  the  de- 
laying butterflies ; birds  dropped  from  bough  to 
bough,  sliding  on  their  own  songs ; winds  whis- 
pered strange  mysteries  to  the  nodding  branches ; 
the  very  rocks  bore  up  lovingly  crowds  of  tiny 
moss-cups,  jeweled  with  scarlet ; and  vines  tan- 
gled their  delicate  sprays  and  blood-flushed  ten- 
drils with  fond  insufficiency  over  and  around  the 
leaning  tree-trunks. 

No  creature  feared  the  Singer:  squirrels  eyed 
him  from  their  knotty  perches  with  soft,  shy 
looks;  the  panting  hare  forgot  to  leave  her 
form;  and  the  wild  dove  cooed  murmurously 
from  an  oak-bough  ns  he  passed;  while  a fear- 
less doe  and  her  fawn,  pausing  at  a limpid  spring 
to  drink,  drooped  their  erect  cars,  and  bent 
their  graceful  heads  again  to  the  bright  water, 
sure  of  safety  from  him.  Out  of  the  marshy 
spots  myriads  of  blue  violets  looked  at  him  in- 
nocently, and  quaint,  brown  blossoms,  with  cu- 
riously-scented golden  anthers  swayed  back  and 
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forth  graciously  on  their  lithe  stems.  Here  and 
there  a scarlet  fly  gleamed  swiftly  in  the  pine 
branches,  or  a crested  kingfisher  dashed  aslant 
the  drooping  elms;  while,  far  overhead,  seen 
through  interlaced  leaves,  sailed  a calm  eagle, 
regnant  and  self-poised. 

All  these  the  Singer  beheld  with  a new 
strength  gathering  in  his  frame ; his  chilly  veins 
burned  and  leaped  with  unwonted  fire ; his  sor- 
rowful eyes  shone  light  and  peace ; and  a tender 
rose-glow  seemed  to  glitter  and  quiver  all  about 
him,  in  whose  soft  transfiguration  he  to  Na- 
ture, and  Nature  to  him,  renewed  severally  their 
primeval  type. 

Lingeringly  he  glided  onward  till  the  vaulted 
branches  grew  low  er  and  thinner,  and  the  trees 
dwindled  about  his  way ; presently  he  gained  a 
bare  rock  on  whose  summit  clung  a hemlock 
tree,  so  crushed  inward  by  the  rare  air  of  the 
extreme  height  as  scarce  to  seem  a tree.  Weary 
and  faint,  yet  with  nerve  and  brain  tense  as  the 
expectant  cord  of  a bow,  the  Singer  leaned  his 
head  against  the  evergreen  boughs  and  listened. 
He  had  climbed  far  above  the  mixed  voices  of 
earth,  and  their  hushed  murmur  only  height- 
ened the  invisible  pressure  that  seemed  to  bind 
a heavy  crown  about  his  temples  and  weigh 
down  his  eyelids.  Eternal  silence  was  around 
him ; miles  away  the  black  forests  slept  on  the 
mountain  sides,  sweeping  up  the  gradual  slopes, 
and  falling  back  from  the  brink  of  fierce  crags ; 
below  them  green  hills,  silvered  by  the  breezes 
that  ran  along  them  with  aerial  feet,  or  adorned 
with  goodly  orchards  borne  up  on  their  broad 
shoulders,  stood  everlastingly  quiet  and  strong ; 
and  at  their  feet  lay  the  leveled  meadows,  through 
whose  golden-green  expanse  stole  blue  rivers, 
muffling  the  liquid  bells  that  they  had  tinkled 
down  the  rocks  from  their  native  springs,  as  a 
child  hushes  its  baby  mirth  in  the  new  repose 
of  youth  and  love. 

As  the  Singer  sat  watching  the  wide,  expres- 
sive face  of  earth,  an  old  sadness  trembled  on 
his  lips  and  darkened  in  his  eyes.  Here  and 
there,  ever  through  his  life,  he  had  caught  float- 
ing accords  of  sound,  of  color,  and  of  thought, 
that  haunted  him  like  glimpses  of  another  be- 
ing, and  spelled  out  dimly  to  his  soul  some  vast 
system  of  harmonies  that  it  became  the  gradual 
hope  and  vision  of  his  existence  to  discover. 
But  where  should  he  find  a teacher  ? who  should 
note  and  utter  for  him  the  divine  chords  whose 
echo  pursued  him  like  a fate  ? Here  the  uni- 
verse sent  up  its  silent  pulses  to  his  lips  with  a 
thrilling  vibration  that  no  sound  destroyed ; and 
as  he  sat  and  mused  with  painful  delight  on  the 
possibilities  of  creation,  a wind  arose  in  the  deep 
valley,  and  creeping  over  mountain  and  crag, 
stirred  the  hemlock  against  whose  rugged  boughs 
he  leaned ; the  light  murmur  stole,  song-like, 
over  his  brain,  and  ns  a baby,  lulled  by  the  half- 
conscious singing  of  the  happy  mother-heart 
against  which  it  rests,  sleeps  with  a smile,  so 
the  Singer  closed  his  eyes  over  their  last  tears, 
and  with  drooped  head  fell  into  a vague  slum- 
ber. 
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Still  to  himself  he  seemed  awake,  and  gazing 
with  wakeful  earnestness  at  the  heaps  of  pearl- 
white  cloud  that  thronged  the  sky,  above  the 
furthest  hill-tops,  till,  without  a start  or  a glim- 
mer of  surprise,  he  saw  them,  one  after  another, 
take  the  shape  of  colossal  angels,  with  serene 
glory  on  their  brows,  as  if  they  saw  the  sun  aris- 
ing in  strength,  and  with  wings  of  such  un- 
earthly tints  as  never  met  the  eye  of  man,  or 
were  named  of  his  lips. 

As  the  celestial  creatures  drew  nearer,  through 
the  parting  air,  the  Singer  perceived  that  each 
clasped  his  arms  over  a harp  of  rough  gold, 
strung  for  each  with  different  gems.  One  flashed 
a diamond  light : one  was  moonlit  with  pearls : 
another  glowed  in  the  hidden  fire  of  mystic 
opals : and  lucent  rubies,  cool  emeralds,  garnets 
of  love-warm  depth,  clustered  on  the  several 
strings  of  each  seraphic  instrument ; and  while 
gathering  about  the  cliff  whereon  he  sat,  each 
drew  from  the  folds  of  their  trailing  robes  a 
written  score,  the  Singer  forgot  the  glory  of  their 
brows  in  the  look  of  pale  helplessness  that  seem- 
ed to  seal  their  closed  lips,  and  the  piteous, 
trustful  appeal  that  dimmed  their  searching  eye6. 

Some  sixth  sense  lit  his  human  soul ; neither 
voice  nor  articulate  sound  pealed  from  angel  to 
angel,  but  an  emanation  of  meaning,  like  the 
mist  a hidden  river  utters  to  the  sun,  interpret- 
ed the  thoughts  of  those  immortal  essences  to 
the  perceptions  of  his  mortal  brain.  He  felt 
their  intent  gaze  tremble  through  earth,  and 
knew  that  each  asked  from  Nature  and  each 
other  the  harmony  of  their  several  parts.  One 
had  the  wandering  resonances  of  air  noted  for 
the  task  of  his  diamonded  strings ; the  countless 
sounds  of  inanimate  earth — pathetic,  languid, 
tranquil — were  drawn  out  from  the  emerald 
chords ; from  the  changeful  embers  of  the  opal 
came  the  heights  and  depths  of  human  thought 
and  feeling — now  faint  as  dead  ashes,  now  ex- 
ultant as  fire ; plaintive  water-sounds,  waves  that 
dash,  weeping  brooks,  slow-rippling  rivers,  the 
drowsy  fall  of  rain,  the  tiny  laugh  of  boiling 
springs — these  the  pearls  emitted  from  their 
gleaming  rows ; animate  nature  spoke  impera- 
tive life  from  the  warm  garnets ; light  drew  its 
shaded  tones  of  color  from  the  clear  rubies.  But 
though  the  seraphs,  standing  silently  before  the 
Singer,  drew  out  with  skillful  hands  the  power 
of  their  several  harps,  they  made  angry  discords 
wdth  each  other,  or  forced  and  monotonous  uni- 
sons, that  dimmed  the  brightness  on  their  fore- 
heads and  wove  a deeper  shadow  over  their  eyes, 
and  the  Singer  knew,  where  it  stood  on  their 
divine  faces,  the  shadow  of  his  own  pain. 

A few  weak  and  hesitating  notes  only  did  the 
seraphs  strike,  and  then,  quieting  their  perplex- 
ed faces  to  patience,  leaned  on  their  harps  and 
bent  earthward. 

Gradually  the  patience  heightened  into  ex- 
pectation, tremulous  with  joy;  and,  following 
the  line  of  their  irradiate  eyes,  the  Singer  saw, 
far  below,  the  shape  of  a worn  and  solitary  man 
climbing  the  mountain-side.  Bent  and  sorrow- 
ful looked  the  classic  head,  with  its  fair  waving 
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locks ; bat  the  face  he  could  not  see.  More  and 
more  earnest  grew  the  expectant  choir  as  up  the 
painful  steep  the  new-comer  toiled;  at  length 
he  stood  among  them,  and  with  keen  but  sub- 
missive joy  they  gave  into  his  hand  the  written 
scores  they  held,  and  waited  breathlessly  his 
voice:  but  there  was  no  speech.  Silently,  in 
that  silent  choir,  the  man  arranged  the  angelic 
harmony ; and  as  he  restored  to  each  angel  his 
part,  and  turned  his  face  to  the  East,  the  Singer 
shuddered  with  an  awful  sweetness  of  recognition. 
The  wan,  noble  face — the  eyes  of  supernatural  fire 
— the  unstained  forehead — the  glittering  hair — 
where  had  he  seen  them  ? But  the  seraph  harps 


were  strung;  the  vision  looked  adoringly  heaven- 
ward ; the  birth-pang  of  a new  life  ran  sharply 
through  the  sleeping  Singer — he  knew  himself! 
and,  borne  upward  on  an  unutterable  harmony — 
full,  resolute,  triumphant — stronger  than  the  gor- 
geous pinions  of  the  six  seraphs,  he,  the  domin- 
ant seventh,  ascended  from  earth  to  glory. 

Beside  his  mortal  garment  stood  Gyna,  weary 
and  weeping;  faithfully  her  repentant  longing 
had  tracked  his  steps ; and  there  he  slept,  not 
awake  to  greet  her ! She  stooped,  with  shy  ten- 
derness, to  awaken  him  with  a kiss;  but  his 
calm  lips  chilled  her  to  the  soul.  He  was  past 
Love,  rapt  into  Immortality. 


Jfiimtjihj  Httorli  nf  Current  CottitB. 


THE  UNITED  STATE& 

CONGRESS  met  on  the  4th  of  December,  and 
the  President’s  Message  was  communicated  on 
the  same  day.  Referring,  at  the  outset,  to  the 
diminished  crops  and  the  visitations  of  pestilence 
which  have  marked  the  year,  the  President  pro- 
ceeds to  say  that,  as  a nation,  we  have  been  but 
slightly  affected  by  the  wars  of  Europe,  and  that  it 
has  been  his  earnest  endeavor  to  maintain  peace 
and  friendly  intercourse  with  all  nations.  Not- 
withstanding the  course  we  have  hitherto  pursued 
of  avoiding  all  entangling  alliances,  and  our  re- 
moteness from  Europe,  some  of  its  governments 
have  manifested  an  increased  disposition  to  influ- 
ence, and  in  some  respects  direct,  our  Foreign  pol- 
icy. In  plans  for  adjusting  the  balance  of  power 
among  themselves,  they  have  assumed  to  take  us 
into  account,  and  would  constrain  us  to  conform  our 
conduct  to  their  views ; and  one  or  another  of  them 
has  from  time  to  time  undertaken  to  enforce  arbi- 


trary regulations,  contraiy,  in  many  respects,  to 
the  established  principles  of  international  law. 
Thu  United  States,  uniformly  respecting  and  ob- 
serving that  law  in  their  foreign  intercourse,  can 
not  recognize  any  such  interpolations  therein  as  the 
temporary  interests  of  others  may  suggest.  Leav- 
ing the  transatlantic  nations  to  adjust  their  polit- 
ical system  as  they  may  think  best,  we  may  well 
assert  the  right  to  be  exempt  from  all  annoying 
interference  on  their  part.  Systematic  abstinence 
from  intimate  political  connection  with  distant  for- 
eign nations  does  not  conflict  with  giving  the  wid- 
est range  to  our  foreign  commerce.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  stands  prepared  to  repel 
invasion,  and  provides  no  permanent  means  of  for- 
eign aggression.  The  rapid  expansion  of  our  ter- 
ritory has  been  regarded  with  disquieting  concern 
by  some  European  powers,  which  ought  not,  con- 
sidering their  own  conquests,  to  look  with  unfriendly 
sentiments  upon  the  acquisitions  of  this  country, 
which  have  been  in  every  instance  honorably  ob- 
tained. Our  foreign  commerce  has  reached  a mag- 
nitude nearly  equal  to  that  of  England,  and  ex- 
. ceeding  that  of  any  other  nation.  Experience 
shows  that  when  the  principal  powers  of  Europe 
are  engaged  in  war  the  rights  of  neutral  nations 
are  endangered.  This  consideration  has  led  at 
various  times  to  the  assertion  of  the  principle  that 
free  ships  make  free  goods ; bat  it  has  never  been 
generally  recognized  as  a principle  of  international 


law.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  Great 
Britain  and  France  announced  their  purpose  to  ob- 
serve it  for  the  present — not  as  a recognized  inter- 
national right,  but  as  a concession  for  the  time 
being.  This  action  on  their  part  led  our  govern- 
ment to  make  a proposition  for  special  conventions 
with  the  several  powders  of  Europe,  embracing  the 
rule  that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods ; and 
also  that  neutral  property,  other  than  contraband, 
on  board  enemies’  ships,  should  be  exempt  from 
confiscation.  Russia  acted  promptly  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  a convention  was  concluded  between  that 
country  and  the  United  States,  providing  for  the 
observance  of  these  principles,  not  only  as  I>etw©en 
themselves,  but  also  as  between  themselves  and  all 
other  nations  which  shall  enter  into  like  stipula- 
tions. The  King  of  the  Tw  o Sicilies  has  indicated 
his  willingness  to  enter  into  such  a convention. 

The  King  of  Prussia  entirely  approves  of  the 
project  of  a treaty,  but  proposes  an  additional  ar- 
ticle, providing  for  the  renunciation  of  privateer- 
ing. This  w*ns  declined  by  the  United  States,  from 
obvious  considerations.  The  navy  of  England  is 
at  least  ten  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  United 
States.  In  case  of  w'ar  the  latter,  without  the  meant 
of  resort  to  its  mercantile  marine,  would  be  at  a 
great  disadvantage  ; and  in  a war  with  any  of  the 
secondary  naval  powers,  the  greater  extent  of  our 
commerce  w ould  expose  us  to  equal  danger.  If 
the  leading  powers  of  Europe  w’ould  agree  in  ex- 
empting private  property  from  seizure  upon  the 
ocean  by  armed  cruisers  as  wx*ll  as  by  privateers, 
the  United  States  w'ould  readily  meet  them  upon 

that  ground. The  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Great 

Britain  has  gone  into  effect.  There  is  a difference 
of  opinion  between  the  two  governments  as  to  the 
boundary  line  of  Washington  Territory ; the  Pres- 
ident recommends  the  appointment  of  a Commis- 
sion for  its  adjustment.  He  advises  also  the  ex- 
tinguishment, upon  just  terms,  of  certain  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  1846  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  embracing  the  right  to  navigate  the 
Columbia  river,  which  have  already  led  to  serious 
disputes.  Difficulties  have  recently  arisen  with 
France,  which,  though  they  threatened  to  be  seri- 
ous, have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted.  M.  Soule, 
our  Minister  to  Spain,  was  recently  excluded  from 
France  by  order  of  the  government ; but  as  subse- 
quent explanations  show  that  it  was  not  the  right 
of  transit,  but  only  the  right  of  residence  that  waa 
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denied  jblttt,  be  h«us  sines  puwtl  ihmwgh  FnwHMn 

fi& {mirt  at Madrid,  Our  wttb  ^papru  fiHye 

auitbixd  xm  (bft nee* 

<k*uhtiy  uo. favorable  opporiujutY  bAtf^i^yji^seafc* 
ed  for  tke  adjustment  of  tt«r 8tWW  ^nvslJMU*  be- 
iWceq  SpiiiVi  ant!  .the  United $fabvv$  ' tterefe  muon 
tiv  believe  Unit  the  tiw  Ministry  nK«a’  vlUpv>p*ni 
than  the  old  one  way  to  wncede  vtU* Jii^t  de)ii4ud$. 
Negotiation?*  arc  pending  *' Uh  Denmark  b dincldy 
tmuetiiv  pr/ulio<^dkr\ in-  tells  on  mi  ve.^idsiiml 
Unit  cargo*#  passing  through  the  Sound.  The 
pr.iJ’tte  ia  vanciVrtiWl'  ml  by  iiibritaftivoai  law  tint 
by  <?pb*TaJ(  treaty;  the  t'r*$ii\mt.  rbi'mmtpnd*  the 
dIw<v^tiiiuutiot5  <if  the  treaty t*v  which  wt*  haV'e  rfy 
cogitlw;'!  the  nghl  Ac  Irraty  for  cbwhuivt:©  ami 


rum,  with  n -vfoW.t*  - 

the  punish ui exit  of  i n sub utbiimu o tg  eo wurdi e*b  ex 
other  misconduct,  o?j  the  pm  of  afjfteiitfs  and  mar- 
(flew,  producing  injury  or  dcuvb  it*  poas'e^gcr*.  #n; 
the  high  M a*  -In  fe  Posf^dlio;  Tfoputtni*  nr 
tiie  e\p* -.ndUiirvs >of  the  year  ammmV  to  £S/7 10,907 ; 
thn  receipt*  being  4 dyheicney 

of  $t,7(»5,&?l  which,  liowcTCb,  li  fsKV.Tou  fos* 
iliac*  the  dvfiofotuy  of  rfo*  y£ar  before.  lib-  rev- 
pTide  has  No  in^icAsK  u 

tin  paled  for  the  ybtntfig yen/,  The  \wi  of  mail 
tran^ptirtatipii  ha«  fn*<u  |>4te,0r4  greatey  thU  y^ar 
Umn  it  was * the  year  hefo r>  — The  00 niter  of 

arrbs  of  the.  public,  lands  sqbl  during  the  w»r  v>4* 


qiiVigaticm  hits  been  wudqded  wilii  Japan,  amt  j wlmfo  quantity  surveyed  Ava* .11.070,935  acres,  and 
puly  ayfiiite  the  exchange  uf  ratUkatloris  to  -lie:  <*Cf  j mtrea  have  been  brought  into  market. 

fe<*iiv«*.  Numerous  claims  upon  Mexico  for  wrong?,?  The  President  renews  suggestion#  previously  made 
and  injuries  to  our  cilice  ns  remain  njtadju>>todt  in  j conev.rrtiiig'doitationsof  laud*  to  aid'  in  the  construe- 
•kpHn'-tff  oil  our  «9ideayor^  ,tp  etich^e  a i thut  of  fAiiroad^  the  policy  of  internal  ixnprcmv 

. .tucstie -ration  for  them.  Our  government  has  done  j ments,  and  (ho  need  of  reorganising  thr  judicial 
all  in  iH  puncr  t^preYt'ntflggn-essions  upon  Mexico,  j .system  of  the  (Tilled  States, 
tiivm&k  it  has  not  folly  .wcycoxfed  in  wory  Tiy  j The  Uupoirf  ixftbe  If  bn.  T^tnc*  Gathrio.  the  Stfc- 
tmtflbs  with  tJio  Argentine?  {’cmfodcmtioDm^  hove  j rctsiry  of  tlb;  T reaming  fori h the  defaiU»l 

aecfcfed.  ibe  frtnr  rmvigaiion  nt  tho  La  PUtk  and  | eeipts  and  expeTelitiiresof  4ho  Tcfij.  the  ag^rX'gat^ 
^mioof  ho-  larger  tributaries;  nogntift aicfaji,  blxhe rift  juI’  which  an?  gl\tm'  in  the*  T'rerfuitfAp*  «j6il 

mh.no<:(  ssfoi  , arc*  still  pending  vitb,  iVraxiL  br  tlm  | ymmtoX&  tM-iitmUs  of  the  taccipta  anil  expenditures 
/ri*e  tia-vigtttinn  of  the  Aiuuzmt.  Bf konders-tand-  tor  thu  m?xt  year.  l'l«j  frirfn  cttedinns..  binre 

!H)ptha^  arieenyndtb  Great  Brit ain  t'nj^nuxig  the  ( cot  falh.or  off  from  the  presswna  in  the  lOur^y  m^rk- 
fiioyisionfi  of  th?  trtfbty  nf  .1^50  rn  regard  tn  (Antral  ; aar  fkyrfii  &ar»>d  they  *ouUG  the  inurea^td 
\ mcrifai ; our  Minifster  in  l.omlon  is  prefAiug  nego-  \ fiortatinu^,  and  a more  uniform  mid  hotter  vahtA- 
i iatiott* ' m ;’ htibic'  Ui*fti  >0  a eJo#*.  The  President  th  v <d  ,4fr ■ jtl'Mp&Q  .at?  llif  rxiusonf  for  this 

Vindicates,  the  de#tfurti<*fi  ofG.tvytWti  by  the  sloop  Tiratr  vitli  Great  Hr  if  «n 

of  war  (Sfw%  on  the  grdotJil  that  it*  InUabitimts  wlikh  tntrodace^.lren  trade  with  the  Britkb  mlb- 
had  f*ypn  guilty  *f  fiagntitt  mitragej?  upon  the  rights  ‘ uin^  qmi  the  shc*rt.  crop,  icili  yUtufniah  the> receipts 
and  pTOp«i-ly  of  A/nerie«ne,  and  that  ihfch>  v*  as  n*>  | from  customs  for  the  n^maindcr  of  ilk  pTc  ‘sent  year: 
3XWtgtv1xc?i  autbontr  tf>  vblcti  we  could  lc»ok  for!  Tbvrirluw  W11  un  increase  of  ^5,dl^idip8i  m illic 
redress-  ' The  tra«$«i5tl*/n  lias  hc^it  the  subject  of  | tonnage  of  our  foreign  and  cufcstkiae  stmimen# 
eomplaint  cm  the  jutrt  uf  soihc  ft*rei>rn  powers,  and  ! during  tlm  year.  The  imports  are 


hasheentUarHetenze^l  with  more  of  IniishnebSf  111  an  ‘ ix\  over  oitr  expends  latter  including: 

' of  '.  .;;TJ{<*e. •PtV«:i«l*/nfc  tMukvit  >c«mld  nut  he  wf  spoeie  sunf  luiUiou.  The  tyi'cmttiTi 


ifer  it^ipia  of  tMp  ypnr  lutett  Ho  pnipnw  a tq  hghjtw  thy  dbty  frOm  the 

uxraking thv  total  hi  availaM? ; /&]&*•$).(  raw  irurtvy 


iTifi  <*xji»'ndt(nrt^  of  the  } 
'i^.h  ; « f»«r  priynunuv  iftt 


im>H^ibl«  uHcil  |h:  >eyeral  artklcv  of  ni<iiuifi\e 
he  yea‘T^lv.  ‘ecK..  ; tnre-^  U already  don^tdy  oihet  countries.  Thwts> 

tbcpuiiiic  .IfM  h.jve  rvi4* lu  u ha^ 'been,  duTrng  the  year,  *)&?£<-<  ixtoniu^*  Mf'artP 

$ w T^lf  ; amt  iicn'  is  a bulTiru'e  ln  Uw  UVen^Hry  ■t’les  Pf  dbbu*;ifk' ^ hJanrtfaetf(rev  anti  it  14  ;Wlh»veyi 

d7,%7.  T’liy  jmJfTic  debt  remaining  | thdr.  £hi&  during  ibe  wwlp# ^nr  ty Ui  b»" 

•W.  |T!  'r',,J''i;.  re.Vv.uuilUi*  ul  dido  rent  p*-nod>.  |t^JJ  greater,  jla*  icvmiuc  Aiau  dnf ,t»?s  on  »t?h-)v* 
wiilim  fomleen  yenr^.  As  It  U ‘pdio  evrtuVn  thn,t  j'whuh  utr  t»>  be  Tree  <«f  duty  hy  (he  Kcm* 

>lie  tevmiiH'  of  the  ne-tt  ycur,  thbiigh  probably  Icts  } prodty  Treafy  wo?  #1  ,*MnVu  ; to  ihit  tbr/rc*N  r-.M, 
itfttn  rlrtt  of  fetT  yvilt  ,^H1  ho  greater  than  the  ex- 1 xrill  be  diniwiiahed  to  tbx»t:yxtw.  A repeal  of  the 

|j^vndhumN  n r^dvietfeti  of  (hith/?  itpoii  imports  -fe  iblang  htinntks  is  rep©xnm5<nde?T -The  kps  tern 

recornmebd^d.  Pnrtln(r  !agf<;  r:  vpf  o.  yu^rii  Tor-  of  monthly  wttkjiarms  with-  tbt-  x>f  Cb>r 

Mtiv  Jiocmitv  of  gvo'ctnrnifrrii  pa\>r&i  '*tdd  jo  ; o4?nt-  Tonur  Ium  hwa  ■mtflyiw^p^  ort  Um  PneiHr. 

hooted  xvhb-i»  in  igares  t y |:  and  buei  he*m  frond  to  nutk'  wt?lV.  Tin?  ronditinr 

merit  oJTu^rs  as  their  own  private  properly.  A.u  <*f  tlift  Tarbjnk nfiSicie*  aabordinalc  in  tfcr  TreaMUrv 
increase  of  the  .mini  a*  v fVri-u  to  bo  enrjdured  trt  Jhe  f departtiieiib  k very  ^atkfoTory..  ITiere;  ha#  beer, 
Indian  tnnifemr  k :JRf>bmttK«ided..a«  impcraMvrly  J |Ub;  155^70  of  <jKer  canted  during  the  ye^  are  1 
oes^s^aK  ; four  nr>r  regiments,  two  t/f  lnfaii/ry  «ml  f furnlshutl  frr  einrulntiuav  hut  frc»  full  Wwefiig  yf 
twi a <d  muuht»>d  men,  it  is  believed  will  be  i?uift-5  the  $ihef  coin  Age  cun.  not  ba  realised  Wliile  fitviu? 
c>ignt  A rc'vhion  of  the  laws  goticerning  the  or* •;(  kaiik;1  notes  are  vncouragvd  under  bank  dmrtei>. 

M the  unity  is  also  m-ouunc.mlctl.  ' ;A}i\  ami  made  cytjt?nt  by  the  patrmtsig^  of  the  t»)Qiu»$c 
in;vKyti#c  «f  the  naval  frrcc  is  also  l etpitwi,  for  IhV  | nky.  T he  mnmtiti, of  gold  and  &d  ver  , r|ir 

dcfet>%<?  of -^ur- const  ttnd  the  pn/tcctiuii  *)f  ijut  : country  U,  wtimated  Ab  of 

tnrerve,  FurtHyT  Ic^Utkm  U ^o.nrgcd  frr  thy  j is  ip Abi* ^bariks,  t«  th*? 

»n?l  diKeiplinr  of  our  comrijereial  me,~ < dt nontbmt  treasury,  omi  the  rest  in  cipcubiGtH». 
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,n>Ai  . *■"}  *% 

^tifUV.^  rW:-“4v. 

■•  ’44'v* 

,V,i  . tV'  MW k.  - 


*>0»  ?r  ■■■iW^c*ir»^rt.f^:' ;&!*•  .fekvv  v*;p>*^'.-p}>; 

&»*B{  Mj*lN  ffvtft<v%*  *•£< vV^iU  U 
s?c  rj  $P«.S\U?*<1  'iil;  i^*4V'^*  n^Mi^1^- 

i>4v..  To  -'i.iTfoV  ftitli  €4^*^ 

##]!&*'  Nr  £Jfc~  f‘>  Ti'^  ivi 

of  tytefto  f^iim/Ur  I??t 

iiv  jj£yfo . fft*j'xyi.,j^’  ■«>#  wi&*i  Mf  H*f; 


, v to: 

''V#  i}&  tfyMl -c*.  ; ;>* 

• »>/  v Mjf,  j»ti*ft»?i&:  jS? -j'  ^-h.v  V'  5 4/ 

:'r'f^><»v<^  i'i‘*1W  4*ji  **M*\?kK 

'V*;.T^^>/..^  ^4^**-^.  flffMf  H'Pfr*  '4&*fi<Fto£ 

Vi»*/-.f $$>#?&  ''jS«‘:*&tKfkMiK-ikt  'lh$'&j£~ 

ii»£  &*>  1W?: 

< M<*.wr  i&,n  l^A\  ^y  tffcflfcrvi.  {Mh  J 6>- 
ii WM&A'kr.^y  :\m 


pWfo  byt  tk&  V'tftys**' 

fr^i»)*  Jet  kt:  cf fO<y  'J^tr>*4.c 

'-'til  ^v/r^  *Vif / - .,>- 

Uta^t  t**4  xititt&fcnfii**  ' 

(UU  v**ir  #,rtr  4iK#jc* 

Cfi*.<  feur^Sfyl^  Vt'4'firty4&**  i(U>v:&yitii*$*':)'  ^ .1%' 
rflf&urjr  J ^-T» > 

«*■  4$liu$  ovuum^v^  ; %0} 

,v.^w  xf  U/c  ftia>ir>u-!«V,'x^  ■•*$*&' 

vjftot • •i/  t.frc  V\VA^i^t“'  %f  ,«i$^-  , 

vA#nM,  0}f^ ttiffftt*  oflitfrt  j 

^ ’itltft . v»*»r^ N^V*>k A&-. 

orAui^t  tjftiwv  uiy  **>  rvl  ;>**,>• . 

in  tlViK  fi^u^UrtW  irv  1>>A  .♦^!^?|I^'§:'^*--‘'<"' 
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General,  states  that  the  number  of  post-offices  in 
the  United  States  on  the  1st  of  December  was 
28,925 ; and  the  total  annual  transportation  of  the 
mails  was  63,387,005,  at  a cost  of  $4,630,676.  As 
compared  with  the  service  of  the  preceding  year, 
there  was  an  increase  of  1,494,463  miles,  or  two  and 
a half  per  cent,  in  service,  and  of  $134,708  in  cost, 
or  about  three  per  cent.  The  increase  of  railroad 
service  is  nineteen  per  cent,  in  transportation,  and 
not  quite  one  per  cent,  in  cost : in  steamboat  ser- 
vice there  has  been  a reduction  of  15$  per  cent.,  at 
a reduced  cost  of  29  7-10  per  cent.  Great  difficul- 
ty is  still  experienced  in  fixing  the  rates  of  compen- 
sation for  mail  service  on  railroads,  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell expresses  the  opinion  that  more  is  now  paid 
for  that  sendee  than  it  is  worth.  The  expenditures 
of  the  department  for  the  year  have  been  $8,577,424, 
of  which  $5,401,382  w as  for  transportation  of  the 
mails,  and  $1,707,708  compensation  to  postmasters. 
The  gross  revenue  of  the  department  was  $6,955,- 
586,  of  which  $3,277,110  w as  from  letter  postage, 
$2,146,476  from  postage  stamps  sold,  and  $606,148 
from  newspapers.  This  shows  a deficiency  of 
$1,621,837,  to  which  are  to  be  added  $133,48*3  for 
balances  due  to  foreign  offices,  making  the  total 
deficiency  for  the  year  $1,755,321,  which  is  $361,- 
756  less  than  the  deficiency  of  the  previous  year. 
The  increase  in  the  revenue  of  the  department  over 
the  previous  year  is  $970,399,  principally  in  letter 
postage  and  the  sale  of  postage  stamps.  The  ex- 
penditures of  next  year  are  estimated  at  $9,841,921, 
and  the  receipts  at  $148,023  more.  Special  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  loss  of  letters  containing 
money,  which  is  already  very  great,  and  seems  to  bo 
increasing.  In  order  to  secure  greater  safety,  the 
l’ostmastcr-General  recommends  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  registration,  by  which  a receipt  shall  be 
given  for  any  letter  containing  money,  and  its  ad- 
dress registered  at  the  office  from  w'hich  it  is  sent. 
By  this  means  a missing  letter  can  always  be  traced. 
The  expense  of  such  a system  w ill  be  considerable, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  meet  it  by  an  extra  charge  of 
five  cents  for  registration,  and  that  postage  on  ali  reg- 
istered letters  be  prepaid.  It  is  not  proposed  to  make 
the  registration  of  valuable  letters  compulsory,  nor 
to  make  the  department  liable  for  their  contents. 
The  cost  of  the  mail  service  for  the  last  year  on  the 
several  United  States  mail  steamship  lines  has  been 
as  follow  s — 

New  York  to  Liverpool,  Collins's  Line,  26  trips.  $S58, 000 


New  York  to  Bremen,  11  trips 183,333 

New  York  to  Havre 137,500 

New  York  to  Aspinwall,  24  trips 289,000 

Astoria  to  Panama,  24  trips 348,250 

Charleston  to  Havana,  24  tripe 50,000 

New  Orleans  to  Vera  Cruz,  24  trips 37,200 

Aspinwall  to  Panama 119,727 

Total $2,023,010 


The  Postmaster-General  makes  a variety  of  recom- 
mendations in  regard  to  the  several  branches  of 
this  service. 

The  Report  of  Mr.  Dobbin,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  gives  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
various  vessels  belonging  to  the  service  during  the 
year.  The  Home  Squadron  has  cruised  principally 
among  the  West  India  islands  and  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Carribean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Lieutenant  Strain,  after  a perilous  and  difficult 
survey  of  the  proposed  route  for  a ship  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  has  reported  it  to  be  im- 
practicable. The  Brazil  Squadron  has  been  effi- 
ciently engaged  in  protecting  our  interests  in  that 
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quarter.  The  African  Squadron  has  been  occupied 
in  taking  measures  to  check  the  African  slave 
trade.  The  Mediterranean  Squadron  has  been  effi- 
cient in  protecting  American  interests  there.  The 
East  India  Squadron  has  had  frequent  calls  upon 
it  for  the  protection  of  American  interests  in  con- 
sequence of  the  civil  w ar  in  China.  A treaty  has 
been  concluded  with  Japan,  by  which  two  ports  are 
opened  to  foreign  vessels,  and  shipwrecked  Ameri- 
can mariners  are  guaranteed  protection  and  kind 

treatment. The  Secretary  is  earnestly  in  favor 

of  increasing  the  Navy.  Even  with  the  addition 
of  the  six  steam  frigates  in  process  of  construction, 
our  naval  force  will  not  exceed  fifty  vessels  in  con- 
dition for  service.  He  enforces  his  views  in  favor 
of  an  increase  at  considerable  length — urging  that 
the  money  spent  in  building  ships  will  be  expended 
among  our  own  mechanics,  and  that  we  ought  te 
have  the  material  of  a Navy  sufficient  for  all  emer- 
gencies. The  six  frigates  authorized  by  law  are 
to  be  constructed  in  the  navy  yards  at  Boston, 
Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  Norfolk 
— five  of  them  by  private  contract.  The  Secretary 
renews  his  recommendation  of  a retired  list,  on  re- 
duced pay,  for  faithful  officers  tfho  have  become  in- 
firm— the  discharge  of  the  inefficient  who  havo  no 
claim  on  the  government  for  services  rendered — 
promotion  regulated  by  capacity  and  merit,  and 
not  solely  by  seniority — and  pay,  to  some  extent 
controlled  bv  sea  service.  He  urges  a better  dis- 
cipline in  the  service,  not  by  restoring  flogging — 
which  he  does  not  think  desirable — but  by  a system 
of  rewards  for  merit  and  of  punishment  by  confine- 
ment, etc.  He  intends  to  adopt  the  apprentice 
system,  for  the  introduction  of  a better  class  of  sea- 
men into  the  service.  We  have  eight  navy  yards 
besides  the  one  in  process  of  construction  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  yard  at  Memphis  has  been  surrender- 
ed to  the  city,  and  abandoned  by  the  Government. 

The  Naval  Academy  is  prosperous  and  efficient. 

The  Naval  Observatory  demonstrates  constantly 
the  utility  of  its  establishment.  Lieutenant  Mau- 
ry’s efforts  are  highly  commended.  The  estimates 
for  the  Navy  during  the  next  year  are  $16,241,931 ; 
the  total  expenditures  of  the  past  year  have  been 
$10,801,845. 

Various  other  documents  accompanied  the  Pres- 
ident’s Message,  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  special  mention  in  this  Record.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  thus  far  have  been  merely 
formal. 

The  election  for  State  officers  in  New  York, 
which  took  place  on  the  7th  of  November,  resulted 
in  the  success  of  the  WTiig  ticket,  and  in  the  choice 
of  82  W higs  out  of  128  Members  of  the  Assembly’. 

The  aggregate  vote  for  State  officers  w as  as  follow  s : 

Governor.  Lieut  mantQovemor. 

Clark 156,804  Raymond 157.166 

Seymour 150,495  Ludlow US,  033 

Ullm&nn 122,282  Pcroggs 121,037 

Bronson 33,850  Ford 52,074 

Canal  Commit rioner.  State  Prieon  Ineprrfcr 

Fitzhugh 101.006  Bownc 153,407 

Clark 125.210  Andrews 124,735 

Williams 58,244  Saunders 120,747 

Burnham 113,968  Vemam 41,978 

From  California  we  have  intelligence  to  the  16th 
of  November.  Various  projects  for  works  of  in- 
ternal improvement  were  actively  canvassed.—  ■ 

Colonel  Devereux  J.  Woodlicf  wras  killed  on  the 
8th  in  a duel  with  Achilles  Kewen'.  The  difficulty 
grew  out  of  a casual  conversation,  in  which  the 
latter  was  wrong,  and  the  former  obstinate  in  re- 
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fusing  an  explanation.  They  fought  with  rifles, 

and  Woodlief  was  killed  at  the  first  fire. The 

recently  arrived  overland  emigrants  report  farther 
difficulties  with  the  Indians,  who  have  attacked 
several  companies  and  destroyed  a great  deal  of 

property  with  some  lives. The  United*  States 

steam  frigate  Susquehanna  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  the  11th,  from  Hong  Kong,  having  paid 
a visit  on  her  way  to  Japan  and  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands. The  harbor  of  Simoda,  which  was  thrown 
open  to  foreign  commerce  by  the  treaty  with  Com- 
modore Perry,  is  represented  to  be  small  and  much 
less  convenient  than  was  at  first  supposed.  The 
surrounding  country  is  highly  cultivated,  though 
but  small  supplies  of  provisions  can  be  obtained  at 
that  port.  The  morals  of  the  Japanese  are  repre- 
sented as  being  in  a low  state. 

From  the  Sandwich  Islands  we  have  information 
of  the  negotiation  of  a treaty  of  annexation  be- 
tween Mr.  Gregg,  the  United  States  Commissioner, 
and  the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Its  details 
are  not  yet  known,  but  it  is  said  to  be  extremely 
favorable  to  the  United  States.  A pension  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  provided  by  its  terms  for  the 
members  of  the  present  Government,  who  will  lose 
their  positions  by  annexation.  The  English  Con- 
sul, Mr.  Miller,  in  a speech  tq  the  king,  has  made 
a very  earnest  and  emphatic  protest  against  annex- 
ation— representing  that  it  would  reduce  the  na- 
tives of  the  Islands  to  a state  of  slavery,  and  be 
ruinous  to  the  morals  of  the  country. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Public  interest  is  painfully  excited  by  the  in- 
telligence from  the  seat  of  war,  ind  by  the  unex- 
pectedly stubborn  resistance  of  the  Russians.  Al- 
though in  every  engagement  the  Allies  have  been 
victorious,  they  have  suffered  very  heavy  losses, 
and  the  ability  of  the  enemy  for  fresh  resistance 
seems  to  have  been  but  slightly  impaired.  The 
whole  number  of  British  troops  originally  sent  to 
the  Crimea  was  about  28,000 ; but  the  losses  from 
war  and  disease  have  so  reduced  the  numbers  that 
on  the  1st  of  November  they  did  not  exceed  15,500. 
The  news  of  the  wasting  attacks  of  the  Russians, 
of  their  constant  supply  of  fresh  troops  from  the 
interior,  and  of  the  speedy  approach  of  winter, 
which  would  put  an  end  to  the  active  operations 
of  the  siege,  had  stimulated  the  British  govern- 
ment to  the  greatest  energy  in  sending  reinforce- 
ments to  the  Crimea.  Two  of  the  Cunard  line  of 
steamers  between  Liverpool  and  New  York  had 
been  withdrawn  for  that  service,  and  other  steam- 
ers were  also  in  requisition.  Recruiting  was  pro- 
ceeding with  all  practicable  rapidity,  being  stim- 
ulated by  a large  increase  in  the  bounty.  Gen- 
eral enthusiasm  in  regard  to  the  war  continued  to 
prevail.  Mr.  Bright,  however,  in  spite  of  this,  has 
published  a letter  condemning  the  war  in  the  most 
emphatic  language,  declaring  that  it  was  caused 
by  the  needless  interference  of  the  English  govern- 
ment in  the  dispute  between  Turkey  and  Russia, 
and  by  its  culpable  neglect  to  terminate  the  diffi- 
culty when  the  Czar  accepted  the  Vienna  note. 
That  note  was  prepared  by  the  friends  of  Turkey, 
who  urged  its  acceptance  on  the  Russian  cabinet. 
It  was  accepted — but  as  some  difficulty  arose  about 
its  terms,  Russia  proposed  that  it  should  be  ex- 
plained by  the  arbitrators  at  Vienna.  Turkey, 
however,  for  whom  England  was  acting,  rejected 
it;  and  then  England  also  abandoned  it,  and  suf- 
fered herself  to  be  dragged  into  war.  Mr.  Bright 
thus  throws  upon  England  the  whole  responsibil- 
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ity  for  a war  which  he  pronounces  highly  criminal 
and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  The 
letter  is  very  severely  criticised,  as  unsound  in  ar- 
gument and  unpatriotic  in  its  influence.  Parliament 
had  been  summoned  to  meet  on  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber. The  business  to  be  submitted  is  said  to  be 
a proposition  permitting  the  militia  to  be  sent  out 
for  colonial  sendee,  in  order  to  permit  sending  lar- 
ger reinforcements  of  regulars  to  the  seat  of  war. 

The  financial  embarrassments  of  the  war  will  of 
necessity  engage  attention. 

THE  CONTINENT. 

In  Germany  negotiations  are  said  to  have  been 
resumed,  with  a view  either  to  the  restoration  of 
peace,  or  to  render  it  necessary  for  Austria  and 
Prussia  to  take  some  decided  part  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  It  is  stated  that  Prussia  has  de- 
clared her  •willingness  to  present  in  the  German 
Diet,  for  its  action,  a motion  embracing  the  follow- 
ing points:  1.  The  German  Diet,  in  accord  with 
Austria  and  Prussia,  recognizes  the  four  points  of 
the  Vienna  note  as  the  Basis  of  the  future  treaty  of 
peace!.  2.  The  Germanic  Confederation  approves 
the  occupation  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  by 
the  Austrian  troops.  3.  After  the  four  conditions 
have  been  accepted  by  Russia,  Austria  will  make 
no  other  demands  on  that  power.  4.  Austria  shall 
pledge  herself  not  to  take  any  further  steps  in  the 
Eastern  question,  without  having  previously  come 
to  an  agreement  on  the  subject  with  Prussia  and  the 
Federation.  5.  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  Confederal 
tion  shall  address  a collective  summons  to  Russia, 
on  the  subject  of  the  four  conditions.  6.  Should 
Russia  not  reply  favorably  to  this  summons,  the 
military  Committee  of  the  Diet  will  immediately 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  put  the  contingents 
of  the  Federal  States  on  a war  footing.  7.  All  fu- 
ture resolutions  respecting  the  Eastern  question 
shall  be  taken  by  the  Diet.  8.  Prussia  and  the 
Diet  declare  that  they  will  give  Austria  their  full 
support  in  her  own  territories,  and  in  the  Princi- 
palities, if  she  should  be  exposed  to  an  attack  from 
Russia.  The  result  of  this  offer  is  not  accurately 
known ; but  the  probability  was  that  it  would  be 
in  substance  accepted.  The  Russian  embassador 
at  Vienna  has  also  signified  to  the  government  the 
readiness  of  the  Czar  to  negotiate  for  peace  on  the 
basis  of  the  Vienna  note.  A Frankfort  paper  states 
that  the  French  and  English  ministers  had  inform- 
ed the  Austrian  secretary  that  the  operations  against 
Sebastopol  would  not  be  suspended,  and  that  the 
Vienna  note  could  no  longer  be  recognized  os  a 
basis  of  negotiation. 

In  Sweden  the  King  has  obtained  from  the  two 
Court  Chambers  a further  grant  of  two  and  a half 
millions  of  dollars,  demanded  as  a means  of  pre- 
serving neutrality.  No  definite  explanations  of  the 
objects  of  the  grant  were  made,  but  intimations 
were  given  that  Sweden  could  not  take  ground 
against  the  Western  Powers,  and  that  any  hostility 
must  be  toward  Russia.  In  the  House  of  Nobles 
the  grant  was  carried  by  a vote  of  122  to  19;  in 
the  House  of  Priests  the  vote  was  unanimous.  In 
the  House  of  Burghers  there  was  considerable  de- 
bate, and  the  vote  stood  39  to  15. 

In  Spain  a trial  of  party  strength  took  place  on 
the  election  of  Provisional  President  of  the  Con- 
stituent Cortes.  The  candidate  of  the  Moderate 
Progresistas  was  chosen,  receiving  112  votes  against 
88  for  the  candidate  of  the  Exaltados.  The  result 
created  a dissension  in  the  Cabinet,  which  led  to 
the  tender  by  General  Espartero  of  his  resignation. 
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lira  ppwcli  to  the  Cortes  he  disavowed  ambition  of  »an(i  strong,  *mi  attack<*A  I Ur  right  nf  life  English 
emy  kin*  I,  and  said  hi  should  retire  from  the  Kin*  iiftrfeton  under  Sir  D*  Lacy  Evar#v  who  repulsed 
iiitry,  leading  his  rulbvigne&ln  office.  The*  Qunen  them,  bowTYer,  with  promptitude,  tfving  Miitaiireri 
U4*l  Glint'd  in  accept  life  roaiQfiafion,  so  that  at  by Treato  detachment*  of  both  Trench  add  EagBib 
the  latent-  dure*  lUh  government  mnained  un-  troops.  The  h>4»e»  In  these  eitgageiiurore  were  very  .■•(:>. 
changed,  A good  -dead  of  h felt  in  ped-  bvury  on  Ixfeh  shies,  tiferlfo^fen*  suffering 

itival  circles,  hut  nothing*  at  all  thj\att<m«rg  to  the  A Mill  upon?  tVmddabk*  attack  nus  jn atfe  by  life 
monarchy,  Ku*mus  m thv  bih  «f  >»avMnl'*.t*‘:'  TbyyTmd  '$&>;■.} ) 

Tni^-Z^'STERK  WAR.  tfitil  J&*lhe«  jtyhfedTefeil  fttUT  from  AT&cnd 

The  war  io  the  (Triwfek  fe  stiU  co ntmuod,  bnt,  up  from  Jluvl>mmby  and  their  whole  force,  including 
xpthfi  time  Uf  clfedtt£;ihi\y&i>»rd,  without  anydb* ' dii*  gi&iTfcobj  feas  estimated  at  t>Ot(Hii)  tffefe.  $n  tht 
dfelve  mtiK*  After  Ui«  battle  of  the  Alma,  liar-  tnyrujug:  of  iho&th,  strong  column*  of  tbw  fttfofts 
raiM  Wt  month,  tb»  allied  armies  advanced  to-  came  upon  f ho  advanced  picket*  cohering  lire  tight 
ward  ■&:fta*topb.Vy.  the  iim&iaiis  withdrawing  in  of  the  Kttgfeh  fH^ilion  before  Sebakfepot  Tie 

gotiwl  ordnt  from  tlie  Aima/aml  being  reinforced  Cv*emid iHv'ishfe,  umterAf  iijor  E*oend f forme  father, 
by  a -Strong-  body  off  troop*  under  G eneral  Li praodL  with  life  Light  fyii ishm,  uu^r 
The  Allies  tot>k  rossoAslon  of  tho  port  of  Bolaklava  immydjafeiy  brought  forw  ur«|t  tbgetifcr  Vh w ^fe«< 
and  the  narrow  road  which  connects  :1b  with  j&fe  eral  otlfef*,  to  jp&iiit  the  arlvtutpe  of  ibe  EWiaiH. 
bnatopol,  both  being  essential  to  the  opdratumi*  of  who  had,  triitfey  outer  of  sk  irUifeh  vrs,  WbughA  up 
the,  fifege.  The  rood  ran  through  a gv»rg«  in  the  uuiner*milteav*y  batteries,  tfedr  gnus  ttmoiinintg  iii 
heigh ta^'.'  which  vonatitulcd  the  rear  of  the  position  all  to  over  tnutdy.  The  JingUsh  vrpt.*  om-o  or  Hyictf 
vAdah  the  Ktigltsfa  troopa  had  taken  np.  Lord  driven  htfek,  uiuil-rhcy  uor<-  tmailjr ■'?njy?K>ti»-d  i>\ 
Eaglati.  the  Coumtandcr*iti*d*fe^  half  propiimi  two  'baluUwirf  of  Trepeb  infahjif^  Whey  Ensr 
iUh;4efdnde  'hy'placUigVb^aty  gMijife  an  ;tha  aians  trfero  roptitl^d.  The  etigagonferit 

a?liiVI ‘ ilt»>fiv  thb  5?dd  Highlamfens,  under  Sir  for  fome  time,  and  rr^uUvd  Ui  the  maintenance  of 
rohp  Oampheli,  who  harrod  the  roud  leading  to  rledr  .gt» tim'd  by  the  Allies  anjl  in  the  defeat  ttf 
the  tillage.  A plain  cstemleti  fttiin  the  hcigUt*  ' :thii ’ attOuipti  but  with  very  gt»iat  lets*  on 
northward  toward  The  Tchernayn,  Which  \vaj<  V/i-  both  sides.  The  Rnssi&Jtt  finally  n ithdrs  w%Urav- 
torstirfetl  by  a low  tneg7dag  ridge  ahuat  two  iiiHu*  jng  ert  1rniti>ntt*o  utmnbcr  of  thtTr  dead  vp<;a  tfa& 
mid  a lull  frnr d ife»  vfllag*.  Thi$  fidgo  vra^  ths  ifejd.  While  Hub  *ttatk  l/puu  ihy;  tTh^jlfeU  Tight  ^ 
fended  f*y  four  redoubts,  widoli  Turki^h  twope  hat!  wa*  goihg  on,  a sort!*  from  the  garrisml  y?fijs 
feieii  •directed  to  bold  fn  front  of  tho  wnrro  of  the  abb  made  against  the  French  on  the  left,  l/nt  wirh: 
Enerwh  position.  Fniico  Kenkchikoff  KHtt  Lion-  out  soever.  Tfcw  is  the  laer  battle  known  to 
kUrnl  Liprandi  'to  the-’TchmUiya  with. Moh*. faketi  phfeo.  fti’lpons-1  thvoiigh  Elis* 

f;ttwjp*v  to  a tt  ark  the  A lit  os  of  thfe  point;  life  ulv-  sky  dmnnefe  state  that,  th*  fire  of  elu*  besieger^ 
Jcct  being  to  Uwtn  in  mr,  to  turn  Sine?  The  ityte  fa  ;»  dlfejw  .«ik 

And  'seix*  Bakklaya.  In  carrying  out  rJtk  luya  bku  ven’  gn  at.  On 

ffenend  Liptaudi.,  tm  thv  foorning  i>f  the  tioth  of  • ’.  1 iho  English  wus  Ah'.*  Vdu  d 

L/rtufen,  divided his  ferco*  » rid  vooiOouiced  the  at- ,’  -•  . rrdssing- -That  .of  the  fr/iub 

tAofc.  t^irt  advancing  hv  the  miTi^iry  road,  and  thb  voufulcd.  TUo  ftowmc  lots* 

rest  l»v  the  yilfe^e  of  Ktiumra,  In  /Vpiitof  wrUfeh  is  srattd  at  2blil  Filled  woondrdw,  Ainuiit 

the  Euglish  had  emeted  a strong  defensive?  irptk.  the  Englfeh  odierk  killed  Were  toriten^feiAWti- 
This,  as  well  a*  the  n;doubtsj  ludd  by  the.  Turk#,  oral  Sir  Catheart  arid  Ikigadibr*(fetiwrnt*\ 

wat>  carried  hy  the  Ituskans,  Mho  thou  Aityann^i  StrangWay?  and  GbUife.  !feinfonrenH‘bb?  for  the 
their  ca valrr,  which  wav.  rapidly  fellowed  and  imp-  Allies  hud  begun  tfe  uni  vo,  and  preparation*  werv 
parted  hy  urtitfety.  Jin?  bsualfer  f*oriion  of  them  k ing  ittade  fur  a winm  pro^eentfen  of  iinkiMtie^ 
i«H?dled  the  trout  find  ri^b thank  of  the  piM,  hw  nupfy\  *J  G v1  n t rn  1C« oio i ?rTt '*  dispntch 

wore  repulsed  by  a *feady  and  TTeil-direcied  itit  ..-  of  the  iiih,  ihe  F^nperor  .Mrrctt^ 

J he  larger  mass  ytmt  toward  the  Bri tbh -csvnlty  j ftfev# -kdicR.  • v/t«bj‘ng  hi*  entinft*  satfefactHm  pvith 
which  met  them  with  a heavy  L*hargcr;tthd  elhjctuab  0j<  wu-xvtM \uf  ■ !, a / rtiiy  , ond  his  sy  mpathy  with 
ly  broke  them  op.  The  Lumvm,  tlmugh  re\mid{*d,  the  Ih^.^s  it  had  Mifc<*?Inyd  nod  die  fatigues  it  bad 
Alii  retained  tbx?  guio*  XUoy  b*&  UlUiQ  in  the  rv-  endowed.  ha\^<l  that  tifeT  h'fcirfes  uf  llrt/ 

dotihk,  «A?i  hud  re-formod  upon  tln?ir  own  gtt>riMfe  Alma  wuidd  have  seritfiMly  M '^iketojd  the  Ifev  of 
with  artillery  in  from:  and  on  their  dank*.  Lord  ibe  Russians,  uud  that  .^hastopid  W ouhibace  more 
tkglau  sent  no  order  th c F^yl . at  Lucan  to  speedily  falfen.  I hy  obstmkfe  dffanwrwf  ihgt^wn- 
advance  nnd  pfevetir  the  rrmdvOl  of  lh«  ^nd  the  rei^Tl)nv'^^lent^  o(  fl^^  tmwtjy  had  for  a tifee 

The  Earl  tmder^taoii  the  order?  to  W a porump-  ohttkfed  the  of  lln?  AlHyh.  The  l^rifenfe 

forr  one  to  attack^  and  acwustingly  arder^d  t)fe  adds  thi#t  is*  hsI/1  »y  © I >b^  re  I nft«r  cc^»  xaius  <*rie  alKady 
fiari  of -Cardigan  to  advance,  with  rhe  Light  Rng*  un  the  ^fty—  thni  this  htcnMi  c w ould  icon  dojU.h- 
uld  I he  ontcr  was  obeyed  with:  great  ?f#irit,  rhoalbedfurrii,  antjUnnbk'  it  to 
Lbnl-.Cn'rflighn  chargml  upon  life  vary  c*?htro  al  ■‘ifyVM & ld|^v*Sleii- jk  ^ooit- todfe  .made  tn 

IfU;  Ihissiao.  po^itiop,  hnf  'iSffJng' .as«ia?h/d*  ity. « •hi’tEf5  ;^b‘  >•  ^ di  foreign  futmtrb^^ ^ pchUc 

deruus  fire  from  battonek  kt  fenh  iTunk*  and  by  V ■■•’ 'fiv»orv.b>fe  uTf 

votieyw  ^ ujuskkTT'  Ifevidci  i>eing  in*t  by  n *ope- 

rior  cayulry'  force,  a a?  forced  btfek  with  very  gr**at  uiaivu.  oitr  feiig  htndshed,  dkpfey^d  with 

;lfess, ■ $te  was;  skutwhat  protec^d  in -Uk  retroa t-% • so  *4*b  vj  ^r;  ^uroife  inbw^  that  wv 

a diveremn  effected  by  tJio  French.  'JIh  angHg^  '' ''  '■  If  EffttlCv' 

kkit  w^riicrt  ip^peudml  fer  tkodayvTA>r(l  ttagfem  k?  n M<tu>  ; 0»V  *hc  k itttiithH. 

• . re?nlving  to  run  tract  bfe  lino  of  defend  to  the  tm-  and  if  vferoryba*  a.a^nd^d  upon  her  hscit? 

i^ditite^dtiiiy  of  fiobikla va -(tnd  itMheigbt^in  tho  nor*,  it  l?--!  d«cktu  it  m iih  lo  Ha  patriot- 

<v-.ir  of  tin  Untifis  army.  I\t  xt  day  Sfe-  LuMau^  fern  mid  indomitable  bravery  of  the  ani.y  Thai  I 
salliiid  iurth  Aoiu  Sebastopol,  aoven  oc  eight  thou*?  it. v 
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WHAT  AWAITS  OUR  COUNTRY?  Our 
country  has  an  area  of  nearly  three  millions 
of  square  miles.  Compared  with  the  greatest  em- 
pires of  antiquity,  it  is  equal  in  extent  to  the  do- 
minion of  Alexander  or  Rome  in  the  days  of  their 
grandeur.  Within  fifty  years  it  has  increased 
more  than  three-fold.  Our  territorial  additions 
have  chiefly  been  made  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  in  regions  tributary  to  it;  while  in  the  remote 
West  we  have  acquired  an  immense  domain  on  the 
Pacific.  If,  at  first,  our  national  possessions  were 
mainly  connected  with  the  Atlantic  and  a portion 
of  the  Gulf,  they  now  have  a shore-line  of  over 
twelve  thousand  statute  miles  along  the  coasts  of 
the  three  large  bodies  of  water  that  w ash  the  North 
American  continent. 

The  position  of  a country,  considered  in  a geo- 
graphical view,  exerts  a powerful  influence  over  its 
civilization.  Its  history,  if  not  written  beforehand, 
is  indicated  by  the  physical  circumstances  that  be- 
long to  its  peculiar  location.  There  is,  at  least,  a 
sort  of  symbolism — a prophecy  in  soil,  rivers,  at- 
mosphere, and  ocean — that  points  out  its  line  of 
action.  Nature  has  formed  the  earth  for  man's 
abode  ; bat  she  has  distributed  its  advantages  with 
an  unequal  hand.  If  we  except  the  primary  laws 
of  matter,  the  different  sections  of  the  globe  may 
be  practically  regarded  as  a series  of  habitations 
lor  the  members  of  the  human  family.  Would  it 
be  thought  poetic  if  we  were  to  speak  of  it  as  an 
E Pluribus  Unum  world  ? And  yet,  if  not  in 
structure,  it  is  such  in  its  divisions.  Climate  runs 
through  a scale  of  vast  variety.  We  have  the 
zero , where  the  existence  of  our  race  is  barely  pos- 
sible ; and,  advancing  from  that  limit,  we  pass 
through  all  modes  of  physical  life  to  the  highest 
range  of  adaptation.  Utility  and  pleasure,  power 
and  progress,  means  and  ends,  are  constantly  meas- 
ured out  in  such  degrees  as  may  best  subserve  the 
wise  purposes  of  creative  skill.  The  earth  has  nol 
been  given  to  all  to  be  used  alike.  It  is  a home, 
a sphere,  a discipline,  for  evory  one ; but  not  in  the 
same  unvarying  method.  Providence  has  no  gen- 
eral plan  that  does  not  embrace  many  minor  plans ; 
and  hence  the  material  relations  of  men  are  so  or- 
dained as  that  dissimilar  processes  of  education  and 
development  may  contribute  to  a complete  system. 
The  sunshine,  the  rain,  the  dew,  are  the  same  agents 
every  where ; but  what  a contrast  between  the 
grain,  the  fruits  that  they  cause  to  grow ! What  a 
breadth  between  the  flower-harvest  of  Persia  and 
the  corn-harvest  of  England — between  the  olives 
of  Sardinia,  the  grapes  of  Italy,  the  tea  of  China, 
and  the  wheat  of  New  York — the  rice  of  Carolina, 
and  the  cotton  of  Alabama ! By  these  peculiar- 
ities of  physical  law  man  is  trained;  to  him  they 
are  an  organic  providence ; and  from  them  he  de- 
rives those  lessons  of  experience  which  fit  him  to 
practice  the  duties  of  industry  and  self-reliance. 
Nations  are  taught  in  the  same  manner.  A part 
of  the  earth  is  apportioned  to  them  for  sustenance 
and  support.  Whatever  can  be  produced  beyond 
their  own  immediate  necessities  may  be  converted 
into  articles  of  commerce.  The  interests  of  the 
world  are  thus  united,  and  each  fulfilling  its  dis- 
tinct relations  to  nature,  and  accomplishing  its 
work,  becomes  tributary  to  the  other. 
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Our  original  territory,  sloping  from  the  Alle- 
ghany range  to  the  Atlantic,  and  looking  eastward- 
ly  to  the  old  world,  was  admirably  suited  to  the 
incipient  forms  of  colonization.  * It  was  not  only 
sufficient  for  our  early  trade  and  commerce,  but  it 
afforded  the  best  field  for  us  to  serve  out  a faithful 
apprenticeship  in  acquiring  the  art  of  settling  a 
continent.  Our  leading  ports  were  near  the  ocean, 
and  our  most  productive  lands — so  far  as  then  oc- 
cupied— were  convenient  to  tide-water.  Every 
thing  that  we  needed  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
empire  was  provided  there ; and  especially  for  the 
successful  issue  of  the  War  of  Independence,  it  was 
the  most  advantageous  location  that  we  could  have 
possessed.  Whether  we  contemplate  the  facilities 
for  home  or  foreign  intercourse,  the  opportunities 
for  combining  our  strength,  the  subjugation  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  or  the  establishment  of  a commercial 
basis,  the  Atlantic  seaboard  was  the  region  for  us 
first  to  redeem  from  the  wilderness  and  moke  the 
seat  of  civilization.  The  colonists  were  from  com- 
mercial nations,  and  hence  would  naturally  seek 
such  proximity  to  the  sea  as  accorded  with  their 
tastes  and  business.  But,  apart  from  this,  it  was 
the  true  training-ground  for  our  countrymen.  Its 
physical  arrangements  were  exceedingly  service- 
able in  constituting  American  society,  and  in  qual- 
ifying us  to  found  new  States.  It  has  enabled  us 
to  transplant  our  experience  with  our  institutions, 
and  to  preserve  that  singular  continuity  of  growth 
which  has  marked  the  extension  of  State  authority 
and  Federal  jurisdiction  over  the  immense  terri- 
tories of  the  West  and  the  Southwest. 

Our  present  position  is  one  of  striking  interest. 

The  frontier-line  of  the  United  States,  on  the  Brit- 
ish Possessions,  is  over  three  thousand  miles  in 
length ; the  shore-line  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  about 
three  thousand  five  ^hundred ; the  Atlantic  coast 
nearly  seven  thousand ; and  the  Pacific  over  two 
thousand  miles.  Allowing  for  nearly  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  that  border  on  Mexico,  we  have,  within 
these  boundaries,  a territory  that  is  five-sixths  the 
size  of  Europe,  and  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
area  of  the  North  American  continent  Each  great 
subdivision  of  the  country  enjoys  ample  natural  ad- 
vantages, or  is  capable  of  perfecting  them  by  means 
of  artificial  improvements.  On  the  north,  the  chain 
of  Lakes ; on  the  south,  the  Gulf ; on  the  east,  the 
Atlantic;  on  the  west,  the  Pacific;  large  rivers 
draining  interior  regions,  tad  offering  easy  outlets 
to  the  thoroughfares  of  commerce;  mountains 
stretching  across  the  entire  scope  of  the  land  so  as 
to  modify  climate  and  promote  the  interests  of 
agriculture;  each  territorial  section  favored  in  its 
physical  geography,  and  yet  intimately  connected 
with  the  others : all  combine  to  furnish  every  fa- 
cility for  intercourse,  trade,  and  enterprise  that  the 
most  extensive  system  of  civilization  can  require. 

Our  shore-line  averages  one  mile  of  coast  to  eveiy 
two  hundred  and  forty-one  miles  of  surface,  and  tho 
inland  portions  of  the  country  are  so  situated  as  to 
be  within  reach  of  the  avenues  of  transportation. 

Looking  at  the  mere  fact  of  location,  one  of  the 
most  important  considerations  in  the  settlement  of 
a people,  our  national  territory  presents  a most  for- 
tunate provision  both  for  diffusion  and  concentra- 
tion. A diagram,  drawn  with  reference  to  the  arts 
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qf  life,  would  jfoovr  that  no  part  of  ifr*  vr-rU  b of&aytfa  America,  that  otter  00  many  pro- 

t*r  fitfM  ri  i.n<i<: ^ni*«ite^A<*  til*  *Ur*$s{of  to  wicprpfibsv  are  wni**iiwt  • 

protw.uttnu  of  individual  bn-im-.y  to  th<:-  various  to  jjjfr  •Our  Pik  ilk  tv  ill  *nori  uivv  us  command 
i.kmem.-  of  in* u^tiv.  by  ttMl  orgahUadjum-  of  iM  -o|  the  VfAUh  of  -Ofo  ; while  our  {.option  oi»  <ha 
whoIb.-iit  Uio  rohuious  AVkHdierAte-  Auntie  furiikiuyin'Ady  aceesaio  ocean 

mwilp  yir  furrigo:  vow colons  are  oatiruuied*  our  ufc  dftitiimtidite  Ti?(;  hite^jor  ol  ourciminry— 3 k 

position,  w4fv>o<l  out  by  mixitti,  ’¥a0&fy»  fW  fcrmilag  an  area  uf  hkre  pU#i 

we  iiJiiy  twmiHiiiul  ♦yvt-ry  fratrtfjhy^t  pf  prifq>*?ri/y  one  Tuiifion  of  ^quunviaiiar,  AfohfrtVuml  Willi  tint 
and  power.  Not  h thhytdl.  A gyunfry, /'if Tk  ia-  tio^sf  <vul  in  «dtber  hoorn-ph^c,  fuu<  u grogiwphi.  uf 
pad  ty  Tor  eivilknUou  b lo.bv-  &M«v;d, omn  (*•  ruination  that  make*  ir  4t*up|*lyiog-p*.wrvt«ir  for  all 
viewed  in  i:*  {jfoiikl  mA  ^ o,rrr;rio.  ntal  aspoctsi.  the  other  aectioiuvof  ii»o  North  Auiurirun  comhe-m  . 
The  kwof  Aoeieiv  U opinion  >,  tin:  huv -of govern-  lu  productions,  seeking  ibv  '.natural  or  ■ Artificial 
aaont  b i in  written  constitution.  The, yaaUtifew  of  chumnb  that  way  CoitVcy  jftg&ti  to  thy  Atliuititf, 
cmT  territory  suggwst*  eouup thought**  the  Gulf,  or  this  Faritic,  t> ill  be ^pccutratu*riii  Oui 
tat  . A rncrionr.  ha*  fruit*  tsruah*  cornmtn’ial  depot*  of  um  national  tt  rriiory  , mid 

!y  anted  '"hy1  The  - form  of  our  coloniiatioh.  Tfrt  uflord -eMpkirmiiii  ,t»* folll&tti* .of  ttunuki  If 

luf^r-CauigTeikm  from  thv  pinrsiing  .States  utAi  to  mu  agrienltuiv  b kid  out  on  Kucb  a scAlfr.  tin*  cul- 
u 4**^1  dervbte  Kn^ktul  uml  the  kLrrai  hranchrs  of  industrr  xmio^  folkttv . .Mann- 

' i»-  - iiio.virfncnf  af  familtea.  uct  tiring  and  Toiiriiiig^ ^ /AcupaLkni,  dovotifog  iluir 

AJt I h£- of  tfeeJimuothoW  tmv«  numonaib  art*  ixt  tortul  «ervicet  x\x  ctuplnying;  jiietr 
teen  cierri*Hl  U ^ andjbieo «’c  aode.ty  hay  ut^rt^l  *kill  and  u*iy  in  niinistcriu^:  to  Uie  Uctxouuti  of  m 

ciQ  ihif  ftf  «v  K'gionahtm  at!v«wcej|  poidt.  A uu-  icisAiiAU1  lnxur>->.  mil  foul,  anijde  ■wf/fo  for  caipttal 
chran fora corte-i  putdie^miifirMi  Ua- in  tho  and  gravity.  The  initio  point  Yd iateivst,  hi»w it'<  c/. 
dcnii^t4fJ>bu^ofthv  nett  vSutes.  and lii^s  mthefot^t  that- Our: <Cutxwry  I't  ‘ht'wv *o facile, 

fy  tiie  cututitioru of  moral  grow  th  had  noc  to  lie  *up~  jw?  Oijitrgtaih,  that  it  can  accommodate  /iyelf  to  the 
plusl.  Uut  inking  opinion  in  its  wler  range,  totomorck'i  wauta  of  tho  «ge,.  ami  embrace  aj»y 
tbe ccnifiTiatire  force  of  o».  irty,  tligbroard  K-opn  of  ot»»*ntiigo  for  cntcrjirise  that  now  lie  presumed.  A 
oxir  nationai  domain  is  ealcuVuted  to  promote  itA  ii^sKttvtri  another  nation  Itevomes  A j^itiVe  gain 
salntary  action.  Tlio  vcri.ovw  uir.atisF  that  edh»vtfu  io  ns;  Jf  tho  stnning  popiiktiiAi  of  Eugknd  Ire- 
tkjodgmenfg  tlisf.ipike  It*  task%  atnf  dirret  its  tx-  quifw  iio?  ak)lition  of  corn  1mv\  s,  *r*  >uc  uivtariUy 
preeaiorg  Imre  bf*en  hrooglit  to  War.  upon  it^  . Ajajr) •';  ahtii  jtu  ^tjrpply  tho  increaapii  vrant  of'  |iro>kion*;. 
«t  ibe  same  time,  physical  circumstances  have  tend-  Tint  semi-d  v.'il«/,ed  empifes  of  A»iaciUer  into  treaty 
ed  to  rostraUr  if n undue  *vr»y.  The  tymrtjny  ofpoV  ivith  u?y  and  iv«  are  ready  to  truokpon  c rin  uoi»- 
lk  opinion  b not  a fiction  ; it b a re*a.!jtyf  that  may  Tn6diti< jr  to  Uieir  ports.  Aud  lieuce  th»‘  different 
^rodntv  a tremendous  amoiuit  of  mlycbkf:'  ithtl  •cauW;.‘tUat,RTc  so  ^iiideutiy  ai  work  t<*  K'lvul*  un 
h«»ct>  it  4*  yxce^dingly  dc*irah)o  to  protect  society ;- .- for  the  whole  world,  arc 
agtiitna  it$  ravage«.  I u this  respect  o«r  posilioit  ty  ip* % 7 itltwncjemcnt.  Forii  mu^i 

ts  auspicious.  Public  opinion  ie  dititubcd  over  tco  not  he  ' ih  tshv*  plkm:y.  and.prer- 

\fttp!  u surface  to  threaten  any  .wniotw  danger.  ; it  ^titsis ^ « peupU  to  uvail  of  any  KusUkry  that 
has  tbfc  careft  of  honn%  neighborhood,  ami  btald  to  may  facilitate  Ik  progre^.  $3 all  our  trade  itetn 
«iigfo*3  its  anxieties  and  dccupy  Its  efiork;,  U has  the  offspring  of  hAtioiki  policy,  or  had  it  heftb  <hc» 
a thousand  vCuts  through  Which  it  may  m t|  it  slow  resnb  of  acv  amhkfed  » entiiriKsr  it  is  tot*y  to  ■ 
hti  rhiMrks  and  correctiveiTu yx cry  local  in-  Mint  w e niigdi/  Umh  Iwcm  lyflaivdYo  A 
'tem>tjr  and  vjcmta’qucTvtly  ihterts  b not  the  f/x]pd,iure  elal  rbjimt  wliiuli  would.  ijfiUrf^  with ‘f ho  &nx***> 
<0  ovila  that  wo?ild  ^xirt'  it  lb>v«re;.dlri?cit<;d  to  ful  uae  uf  circnip*t«m*is,  jfut  a4  it  i-s  .tlm  c«v». 
m*.  ahwirhing  object.  And  tb«  sjuno  train  uf  r*m-  m^frcc  of  the  country  is  «kwnniw«d  l»ydl>.o%ii  Uvk 
j»niA|g applies  to  our  ci|»f^i«ratud • Hitpithlk.  The  Like  the  country*  l*  k the  cn-atur^  pt  a i>e*h  and 
sftxe  of  vnr  wwutry  remlf;r«i  ir  rimplc,  lUtdbvl  gotvv-  efa,  awakehfitg  to  liv?  quick  )o'revptit>u  di 

eiTimcnt  uw^ary,  if  ih-  p(o visions  of  <mr  Cou-  wondets  unmn-l  it.  and  oonmkml  A u*  owq  power 
ary  tld*  to  - turn  iiiem  to  sub««utial  prontv  A>Ur  p05itkfht 

li'.  vro'nld  *\*M\  that  nvilittix:  rindd  exceed  liu*  w'i.V  ihu)vf<uv\  tvmkrj  > a>i  aide j.  It  isUposiiKn 
doii;  ui  ihcir  :ukpbu.iotjs;  U\  c^mlnitig  tfe  Tcdcrwl  for  general  action.  U u a po-uin)  from  wldiS*  wy 
io  a,  geh«;ri>|  ^h|u>rvkioH ; liy  .wUm-  can  radiate  frvasty  ih  any  dlri'eribn.  And  CHipeciak 
iag  m.ch  limits  05  are  *>  sen;  hid  to  tho  public  irei-  iv.it  b a.  pusd-Uoti  that  make*  mu  ^oiouiciok  a pre- 
:■'.  :toc;V!»y  matborii  of  unlYeivid^Ui^ni  Icfigd  t atniblate  f.tr ^ the  in*.at  prizes  vi  tlw  day. 

Xti  ik  frond  a,  and  iuvcatlrq!  it  with  #ufo^c.ot  pmyer  'lire  spirit  of  ^Actutuyciiesa^Svhich  hue  so  Wu^gov^; 
to  exm-yte  ’it*  oftices^  by  making  it  un  aiitlimity  erued  the  nuthuis  of  Asia,  Is  fa-su  yieldbu^  jekqd  no 
over  lire  whole,  au.far  asihp'wbcfoity  opd  huppuieiis ' peopk  ore  aa  welt  *Ituured  *»■  o<*c*eiv^;  *ta'  'fviAip; 
of  tbfi  whole  dfmiancied:  by w hat  b gyauted  aud  by  lu  b**i mfik.  Wto  yiir  oiiikkn) TB# 
wfrat  1m*  heen-withhcdcl*  It  is  just  such  a system  a*  Puciiic,  and  the  un-mist 

Admit*  of  extension  over  an  immense  territory.  o;u»ttru  and  western  of  dw*  Tnion  fh  *:  g 

’flu.',  fable  of’ Antiquity,  that  tpeu  spnmg  front  itie  few  years  imcsi  hfipg,  tjir re  U uoddag  !o  b.mn - 
*<di,  muu.se*  the  st-foiUr  y but  With  what  truth;  of  the  cuuuqerkoi  uf;cyudehcV  ftf  tfrh  LiMpAi ;..-At4toJ ' . 
imagiiiitifra\  uky  It  fro  yajd  that  the  Cpustitution  'OVtT  allthe  vurfld. 

of  thn  I V.ueii  p.  (.*«.  pbv.dfnl  gfogrcplir  id  I»ut  vi h*i  aw uii a'i*ruml  must  be  uic.-js.icvm  ty 

another  iftiAge*  i'f  tiaVurUi  grandeur  what  uw  aks  kun'C  I/-t  iw  V^iCn  With  jwp- 

rmbAfreit  frv  prixicipfes  of ^ cq^mpoxidbi^  m/ignUb  ukiiot*.  If  v>*i  cmripute  dik  ..tncr»iJA^-‘*kU'  ’IlSiW  uk. ' 
cancel  ' ' . , ' Tv>.7  cuut.  (Utr  rate  of  lotcanco  fri/ui  lifih  fri 

A cknco  At  the  mop  of  lh*.  uhdrf,  wilt  ermbk  ^riy  IKoo'y  «ml  the  remwmiog:  yt-ais  $C  tfov 

t»o  to  ip*V  wc  pus^ciN  uue«(iuih*d  advAj)i«,gc?'  prvscut yptury  at  the  raito  of  th»?  Iwt.  detad*f  k-%- 
Ibr  tr»d«  and  \\jnu'tws-  w ith  «)•**  w^rhb  ' elusive  j>f  f«/i¥*ig?ir.TR,  ib  wil}  giv*  a?  & popujanoo  of 

Tn>|)iuti  Uillodus  arfwithin-*ia^v  r.- a* •*»..•  IT*,  sa-j  om.*.  humlrcd  unllwus  for  Th«  <iktribulkii 
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cau  It  is  in  the  footprints  of  noble  j 

Ami  therefore,  it*  imp  return  on  thfc  I 
riCoVrsoYicnt  must  b«  saJuturv;  ami  just  in  the 
proportion  that  it  advance  if  subordinated  as 
'hitherto  Uv.th«  decisions  of  justice  and  the  iustitteU 
ofpidrhKfeni,  will  if  afftocgtimo  out*  h&pen  and  con- 
firm oto ■t.J'iwt* 

it  may  hu  observed,  in  the  mcvt  pitue,  thd  tin* 
rplatUifh  bWiiqen  the  people  and  their  respective 
'SktdS,  j)jg.  worr*.  #4o*a  audio  ornate.  Th* 

dew-frid*  <•£  ^oier'iljTdy*  if  tu;>L  imv  the  ab 
#orl<iiig  H[de V? depute,  'i%,  rapidly  gaining  gtvund 
U\  Ms  practical  re»ti3w,.'  Nor  fe  tfifeat  all  surpn**- 
’ &gv;  v*lUr‘  ttftfrrgnt.  States-  hav*  such  control  oytir 

fiptby,  fehch  at  so  r.muy  points  all 
. Him  V.u?rint  io(*  -ivstM  of  trade  find  tb»<  gvnerai  Mr^V*- 
Sxj^  ufKu^tOy,  that  tjtia  etfeet  in  im.viUibk.  Irnli- 
Viduai>m|d>  v&fer  not  bo  augment  wl;  tui»tirt««  tan 
out  ♦ xj»  )al  niitl  (inVper  ; squiai  camiej:Utms  can  out 
ViOltljdy,  wAthmif  the  Stale  entering  into  nearer 
anten  jfij ii  ifn  The  mure  that  Its  resource* 

arc  del  * the  creator  fe  the  -take  at  Wiu\ 

Ev^ry  year  that  adds  to  its*  popuiatiun.  and  swell* 
the  it§§ro^ab?  of 'it#  property v make*  -thr  watchful 
oyerfctgji  t tf  tlui  State  more  taiee**iiry.  The  growth 
of  the  country,  tluavdore.  nut  -only  incMaj*s  the  pn* 
iitiwii  import. "in cd  of  the  Stubs,  but  'it  *irong2hetib 
tho  tiiiS  that  liurtl  then?  and  their  eulyhct^to^etliot. 
And  henr.  Uu?  indiimiou* of  civ'Ji;>(i  lib  must ad-* 
varicc?  by  the  force  of'  State  reason*.  Bvvayr  trUt‘.niiil 
Irnprpvoujojit,  every  form  +>f  industry,  rwy  dollar 
cowtributmitu  rh  reurte*  uducnU^tho  States  avd  their 
Citix&u*  to  appreciate  their  duties.  A two-fold  pro- 
sfeion  thins  for  the  discipline  of  American 

character.  State  .nitbority  and  Ifederal jurisdiction 
rouibiue  to  form  iutelUgeitci?  ami  virtue.  Side  by 
sbk,  with  o\vy spirit  ami  aim,  they  blend  their  jo- 
. flue non  find  -train  the  mind  of  the  people  to  enjoy 
the  blcfibhi^  of  rational  liberty* 

ThiY,  r<*;ai  problem  of  free  gcAwnmeni  ]*  to  he 
solved  ib  thc  Sfate*'  thenis'dv*?*.  A new  cleniedt 
ban  been  i utrctflwetf  into  the  calculata  cm . The  ex* 

teusi  ve  which  wc e no w possesa  has  changed 

tln>ft»rmaU.  3lcu,*3re  apprTu/nVtvo,  stutesmemarv 
c<iu  eom*il  X&i  ire  ha  ve  b«p.|viudermis  a marhincry. 
Bui  graviratXoo  tan  govern  an  mr  easily  a 
den-drop,  ^fl^gavmde  fe.  ojilr  miuuteues*  Lrr  an- 
other shdjic.  If  the  cdufeileraitod  States,  each  for 
will  porforrti  ddipif  hlfit'e,  mo  can  occupy  all 
our  twitury  without  the  slightest  to  <nix  y>r» 
ganizataom  The  %iixl4iiflev  of gr^vwunertt  devhlrt 
cm  them.  If  the^  Miv.Jy  iMgntate  ihjbxt  dcaheetL 
aSitirv,  rduc4U^  ilndr  citizCnv^  and  tdaluiain  a w*>U 
ordered  nconuroy,  tine  inienisti  ot  nulk>ua\  freedom 
will  not  U>  likely'  to  Htidev.  Thai  out  Stuteri  arc 

th)*>xm^cthvn  can  not  l*?  doubted;  amt 
ftiirii %•  iii}y  iutlsiaiiifus  z<£  the  ilay  dry  highly  fa  vor- 
Abfe  tb  the  percn-Am  ucy  of  our  ii e?.u  rutfon^, 

: fmm  th^e  &»*&&& 

y^  ^iidiywiUi  pfx$jtly  in  to  ^:rw>to  U&  yy 

hlh?w*%  the  fnn  action  of  all  dki-sK^  on  <W  .4+* 
o\h*r,  : Thr  oni be  abj^mx' |t>f  ben cii tarr  pi 
ftiiii  tiiiod  orijrj^  }fu»:  a fuos*t  impotbmt  i>>*  vi*  .>A 
publk  ^ auiiiienf  and  umiocud  intidltt’t,  ^ t 

on  civil  r’driLtion'i.  The  apprHitiecs  of  twenty-u^v 
y**i.ri»  Abiev,  Ar*>  now;  iu  minuTouj  instAneeH,  u»'  (» 
of  Txmtl'Lh  cun!,  iivtiuonce.  in  all  our 

have  r\?vu  tn  tlic  hront  ranks  of  life*  Tft^.t 
nod  tab ‘Tit,  if  KuiTHtrfed  by  virf  ot«r  ascend  to  o<  »m- 
manylihg  and  not  infrcqpun.tly  glen  tuw 

i/y  joibUe  opinion.  The  niphiUy  of  th^se  social 
duiiui^  i-  signiilcauh  hut  their  nio^t  encouragiixg 


aspect  is  { > re*^ si t eil  in  lift  e/Terrt-  \yUUii  i*  produced 
op  the  xu  mig  fpreev > of  the;  country,  it  J.t  really 
equivalent  10-  lim  i«tiy4uVtiop  df  a fit!A  v?/allty 
luto  • thu;  social  a tjuirijn tdvf  fji^h 

heiilthfitl  blood  on  IhfV  thiaking  braip,  and  thrdugb 
the  Dealing  iidurt  of  tiio"  Fusitiuo  is  paw  dr, ' 

But  among  u-s  tfit*  pow^r  iW  v/uth  bohauccd  by 
tuv  Ui^  ihu  fu-  'AiuihVoien  and  wfmum  of  every  g*ii> 
wratioa  lo  inqiart  t«m>  to  mir  iuiiunutiu]  feoduty. 
Ilcrre  U tm*1.  w ho  inukCs  an  hoxtanible  fonmie  ip 
if «ro  b mtoiber  who  ^casefc  a lucky 
tltoiigbf,  uui  cojivert?  it  into  samcvlbug  that  it 
needed  P>  iUM|dy  a want,  litre  few  third  who  $V 
vtfivtB  a piece  of  madiiuery.  ond  sv^earfa.  a prom- 
iptmt  hhdfe  in,  tif  ihdifetfml,  tynspfe  of  the  national 
i?ahud  .Here  fe  » fourth  w bo  maps  out  U»e 

anco  b"Umk  hflW«n,  mtd  luma  oyat  tho>  imi«  to  the 
custody  of  commeardp',  ffto  is  a fifth  who  fe  u sue* 
c^iul  cxplor^u  ,•  ufixlh  who  wriio»  a great  book., 
ihe}'  rc.ehr  a most  praiseworthy  service  to  the 
euuurrv  by  o^ua-fehig  fbgir  gn?oiu«f  and  in  the  sin- 
gle vihw  of  pWtieal  utility;  iucavaee  Uh  strength 
ami  *ocurity  . But  U tlife  ull  ? L it  ndt,  iudeod> 

• Ui^s^tipUiurja.  iiitorcijtnf  ih%;itfu»dpry  ? Theyao 
ff.uyrp  chat^ft'r.  Tin  y t-p&r  the  kUf 

dignity.  And  fvovr%  the  ilhk  6rd1?>npuijitA  r 
imidb  th 
opoji  ^ 

:;4hAT^  _ ^ ^ ^ 

the  Ifefordug  .ftarT  scfesitiVfi  to  the .'Taiixt^^  ■ ■; 

of  a"  dl  vinh  irnth.—tlMi  'felf^i^pbiip »U‘Pg 
whirh  U10  loyrdo  piestj'ag.^  of  the  oiVm  rde  woce 
ever  pio-siiig-^ibo  stn,og  spiil  that,  patiently  JdWM-it-. 
bd  tii*j  liour  of  k«ywUylgdf  tfe Tdpt  Uscjf  f^r 
the  liniir  of  p-iiou:  all  those  cewv  forth  n*  tboir 
ngbtful  place,  ami  giw  their  v irtpe,  iuteMigem^ 
ftndfkme.to  the  mural power  of  tp#  iantiffy*  CoHtit, 
their  N'otjcfi ; ymJ  bftvo  not  feonuted  theiu.  Nnrnbar 
•thkm  iu  tiife  counHK.;  they  ujoug  tn  # Mjjffitir  n .ok- 
oulng,  M^ud  voutitt  rpoifeitk  thyyr  tn  the  inuUt  of 
disturbing  vam*?*  I What  to&xsrii*  pnnisu-jc's,  gfnl- 
ing  tiuuilgh  flu*  lif«nf  Ufe  loud,  ami  hallow  ing  it 
for  a nnbltiT  doftthiy ! 

TJvu  nim^Tvotivo  fureos  of  o«r  country  ate  in- 
r rcuMug,  If  wedahe  w'*jalib,  it  is  nut  only  grow** 
iug  with  imuxampfed  rapidity^  but  dilfusing  itself 
throughout  all  cfesbtfs  and  *(H:fionr,  (Mr  now 
uties  (MicJi  tirj  KooUtwfer)  show  a remarkably  hii^c 
average,  of  property rholdyrs  iu  ct>uiparfeno  with  the 
: , her  wo  look  at  the  midis  of 

> y'iilifornia.  or  at  the  ordinary 
-•  Urn  general  tendency  fe  td  molti- 
in  good  c.ircnmstuu*x^ 

.s  0 hi  uctx  which  Iiy  wniTi  valfe 
triUiAClimlcd 

I ip  : ime  third  more  wheat,  ami  double  a*  much 
j Coro  yeivpft&oil.  lit  J %W  wh iniinufuctumi ^lfU«UO 
: l*yi  over  bbtyhoo  bale*.  The 
r labor  iu  mauufau ;iiree,  miuiug, 
irts/is{^uiputtalui;{il,bl!i,.‘i8(>,- 
•(:<nt.proiitonilK*wbok-iuTia6t- 
ij  .1  of  i)icn.a*e  in  oiir  toiinugu  id 
j tf./Vy  X;  .yt’Vi*  (x*  <hutnf  Gredf  Britain  Th^  isuin* 
"kkrs  is  about  whhi/ 

j fe  a >M/iy  tuyo  pw&ott.  to  every  tiinx'  l/au  itiah^  over 
iweply-ofM  \cars  (»f  ago.  Other  fitc-te  itr?  j&b  my- 
eimTagirig.  The  {import Um  of  newspaper*  to  w hife 
popnfetion  has*  doubled  in  forty  year^  If  the  na** 
in!ial*ib«*xsts  of  thu  I;  nited  §ta^  I a*  comsAiknth 
the  of  Education  luu  e advanced^fer  tu 

.'lo  {)u-  proptrlion  for  the  Tmmb  of  pupils  At 
school,  was  1 and  in  Jf&O  it  waa  20.H  per  cfcnL 


max  grajql  m 

Hw  have  thumb  AJrftommi*  WUoii*  t*Mn  a\  a!V  nW 
They  An?  raw  ytrobaifly  ^ jrul  tq  f<M  par 
of  tfrtf  inhabitant*,  a*  !>*>$.«*  raUo  oj-  1*  prdh 
<urily  ip  be  prxnidvd  Put  tzx  the  mean*  of 

f*%iaU*  Wf^ilps  _ i^ari)  ' Hiss**-  MU#i\i0  vn>  *K?; 
warranted  in  tlve  t^closSoH^  ilMit  in  the  6M/?ja4ii>k 


•i^idM  owHJn^t(v<>  MiHjgwjXop  >v&  liavu  ^rotjftj 
iu  yinpigfii  »u<L*scUriiy, 

Had  wi*  jh*  (Jrtip  ivur  tnun  of  rttitotjVm  ;U  t&is 
poirti,  nV  cou&ig  thai;  d &4iiiilliide  wo&Jd  • 

,u<  v upon  ini.  'Tiiti-  of  mjiiii*w  •■euu  u.<; 

lijpire  it*.  into  £n.uiiifc*s  -urn  *:un  tfw?  i>**Mic* 
l«bi»r>  »>f  vUiU  tkiau*  our  tbi  u«f 

■3i!T.  Tlw/u  is  first  in  the  hqjdun  >>ul  «&&& 
riwa  bfWe  all  ?att\dy  i*nupute*fcU%  -iiii'd  •’  a»isn* 
jl*>  brteb«?lim4  S^iti  ttue  in&dti  ami  ewrutd. 
Thrfy  j&  & divine  pnndpli*.  heiy*  sfritg^lrug  to 
supremacy  over  tii«  axi4 

\k  siting  that  hour  of  pniuvly  emmiatUttf  W&ati 
<i\>jy  myriad  thuph  that  utOby,  beauty,  ami;  ;ctu^ 
barn  ajtHtmied,  ^ihall  be  fywuwfcl  by  its 
tftrhm  and  halted  by  ifcs  jirernfucri  t><ri&  the 
iua  ihinif  only?  pov*  tiio  bnu>*l.  tirinauiunt  fand 
•' .iba ri*: •*%.■  'mu- '•ni*im:-|va^4iutar v' l *&U  m«ild  it  l#*-, 
hV  think  that  All  thU  ore  of  vy-doni  and 

vkllt  wrm  4.  .t , 

'anil  judder  vflll  b>  rldiifc;  rheu  oun.ki  Uxe  A<  r*:t 
>\w«3fi  , that  unite  Ija  mighty  Or&y  ther^'  ww  nr, 
lity  bqritf/rm ..\b$  spirit  and  no  k:^ 

tiuux  men* -it*  purtfi  at  a mar i^l  awl  spiritual  jHcqn- 
•oOiyl  aiid ' to  Aboy  ijU  ba?v^  and  faibll 

iljSi  IT^Avou  ha«  always  A%ro»)mpn#beJl « !or^ 

jiurtlon  of  its  adr.iMy  - Work  i*y-.  Uu^Uitit  .of*  .ux- 
/li.vifliiAl.^  act  through  tbdr  ii^te«ivt*  ^tr^Kigth;  *4tv 
»)u(*uc-c  thrills  and  li^nji.^ip  mqvf*»  tiK;xu  * and  iVuts, 
wliM»<var  oUi^r  tigOueics  attf  vmphyy^O,  t2wy  ;*r<- 
cjjjiiTatb  :tiit»?r  quickening  fv<r  .xt  hsi  iu  the. 
)AK*m  4>f  luiliauti,  iind  jhik!  therein  » H6>, 

,K<>t.  then,  wit-horn  thunkf*.! joy  <io  no  reqm auber- 
lUcit,  irow  the  days  ‘>f  juux^tQNvU  arut  Plynurwth 
fei^  (tTsu)  fciii>»  ht'iur,  our  tt>tsrt|,ryt»*«  huyt  cfeiv 

id]-;,)  ji  fhMip.-virtte/l  vitmviaiort  i.Uatvo  n e.rc 
tiUiaj;  a liiviu^  -j>ur|»i^..'';'  'rit*:ri>  in  a fedht^:  in  our 
bn^sicy  ihai  JC'rovidcnca  U adnuni^ttirirut  Ihcra  a 
xahttmije  flic  tin;  m^llomt ion  of  huniaaitr . 
31«/rx  'ixAye'abQiidItnus  w.?%i  tills  «rg*m»ont  fi*r  c>>i*! 
J;  (nv  been  a ph*;i  h»r  iytui\t)y\  tut  apology  ibr 

f<«: ' l ; l?«t  5fh‘i^. 

twl>  tn  TJ^  yrnn^hiuh  ifeid 

:3fcfofM  'lautfecApfr  '4*m)  t>ky  iqai^trati.q  i 

**,  Uvti, 

1; ^ambinir^^ad 
|V4  hvd  .l  this  ^itbtn . 

dpdih^ttUt*fu\  ovv-xit  tliovi^iW  of  nTi¥s.t>ancb 
loyqx  ft-y.t  pyaribti^;  pfbpVefK 

hayc  jiid  pd"  tfw?  Whkidotii  and  put  4o  iJie  ycat- 
tnlai»  qf  ; j^K5t^’  layi^at^  bf  ar  hi^b>n-  nailin, 
■^iiii  tiATp*/  tWl  Art:  tnuvfol  only  to  tho  lrruatb  of 
Uod ; qwti,.  whftt  nr^  (their  itiJpulaes  but 

Bi  »iii*tb<r.r  ant)  'ix  juure  iNftlustiAl  jtruUfc. 
tt^Uuiu  itty  *.**ra  of  nilven't,  tbo  gift  of  a language 

utL/:t,  *i\d  m iumgefy*  'tlW ,v>!.mU' 

li# : raptaro  of-  th^r  piWi  c/:»nwnmtk>u  ptrfoM 
ijiitUii  Uill  hov,'  mufdi  of 

w in  Xr>ue  may  tm?t#snK  the 

'••won4_fU.i>%  U^iinth>vt'-'^i  '/^iun  an  akimod  Ihcrtr,  ffu 
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perfect  and  the  largest,  the  safest,  and  the  best 
book-making  establishment  in  the  world ; for  the 
necessities  of  the  business  to  be  done  in  it  required 
nothing  less.  The  building  now  completed  is  en- 
tirely fire-proof.  The  walls  are  brick;  the  doors 
and  window-frames  are  iron ; the  cross-pieces  are 
iron ; the  floors  are  laid  in  cement  over  brick  arch- 
ing. The  communication  between  the  different 
floors  is  a circular  fire-proof  stairway,  in  a tower 
built  just  outside  the  outer  wall,  and  there  is  no 
hatchway  or  staircase  in  the  building. 

The  building  is  distributed  in  six  stories  besides 
the  basement,  in  which  is  placed  the  steam-engine. 
The  boilers  and  furnace  are  in  the  open  court  in 
the  centre  of  the  block.  A vault  is  excavated  un- 
der the  street  for  the  storing  of  stereotype  plates. 
This  vault  is  well  ventilated,  and  preserves  the 
plates  from  every  kind  of  injury.  Upon  the  suc- 
cessive floors  arc  the  press-room,  drying-room, 
bindery,  composing-room,  and  cleetrotyping-room. 
Each  floor  is  furnished  with  every  convenience. 
They  are  airy,  bright,  and  well-ventilated,  and  a 
general  aspect  of  cheerfulness  reigns  over  all.  We 
hope  some  day  to  devote  some  space  of  our  gossip 
in  the  Easy  Chair,  or  even,  possibly,  in  the  grave 
pages  of  the  body  of  the  Magazine,  to  tell  our  read- 
ers and  friends  the  whole  story  of  our  new  build- 
ings and  of  our  business,  in  detail. 

These  things  have  not  been  done — such  a busi- 
ness has  not  been  built  up — without  sacrifice,  and 
the  long  devotion  and  industry  of  many  lives  and 
many  brains.  Mercantile  success,  in  this  country 
of  immense  and  untiring  opposition,  is  a matter  of 
just  pride.  Yet  it  is  also  matter  of  real  regret 
that  there  should  be  fatal  differences  and  misun- 
derstandings, and  that  bodies  marching  under  the 
same  banner  toward  the  same  general  end,  should 
find  themselves,  almost  unavoidably,  bickering  by 
the  way.  We  have  had  very  many  hard  things 
said  to  us  as  we  sit  in  our  Chair — very  many  things 
which  the  speakers  will  one  day  regret  having  said. 
If  there  must  be  differences,  it  is  a pity  they  should 
rankle  into  disputes  and  hostility;  it  is  a great 
pity  that  men  can  not  agree  to  differ. 

But  when  a man  is  assaulted  anonymously,  or 
when  purely  ex  parte  statements  are  put  forth,  and 
statements  entirely  devoid  of  truth,  as  he  may  have 
in  his  hands  the  means  of  showing,  what  part  re- 
mains for  a self-respecting  man  but  to  be  silent  and 
trust  to  his  good  name  ? 1 1 is  easy  to  w age  a news- 
paper war.  It  is  easy  to  criminate,  to  recriminate, 
and  to  rejoin.  But  to  what  end,  and  for  whose 
benefit?  The  world  cares  nothing  for  the  quarrels 
of  individuals ; on  the  contrary,  it  soon  despises 
those  who  easily  invoke  its  sympathy.  The  public 
has  no  preference  in  pictures,  but  for  those  which 
please  it.  It  does  not  pause  to  ask  about  the  artist. 
It  may  be  an  interesting  inquiry,  but  it  is  second- 
ary. The  painter  paints  a picture,  which,  if  it  does 
not  of  its  owrn  merit  command  the  world’s  admira- 
tion, will  never  secure  it  by  any  appeal  to  sympa- 
thy. The  public  may  be  persuaded  to  give  alms 
to  an  unsuccessful  artist,  but  it  will  not  give  ad- 
miration. It  is  much  wiser,  therefore,  to  suffer 
aspersion  of  a certain  kind  and  to  a certain  degree, 
than  to  rush  into  print  and  try  to  catch  the  public 
by  the  button.  What  is  reputation  worth  if  it  is 
not  able  to  stand  a sneer  or  a question  without 
turning  pale  and  hurrying  out  the  proofs  of  its  in- 
tegrity? Is  character  only  a wall  of  Jericho,  to 
fall  at  the  blast  of  every  ram’s  horn  ? 

Besides  this,  every  man  who  has  some  little  ac- 
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quaintance  with  men  and  affairs,  knows  how  entire- 
ly one  side  has  the  right  until  the  other  is  heard. 
Consequently,  when  one  side  speaks  out,  however 
loudly,  he  knows  that  there  is  another ; and  if  he 
does  not  hear  it,  his  mind  rests  quietly,  but  quite 
uncommitted  to  the  first  eager  statement.  If  we 
have  sometimes  been  a little  restive  in  our  Easy 
Chair,  as  wtc  have  heard  the  calumnious  storieB 
which  are  so  easily  told  of  every  man  and  body  of 
men,  wre  have  presently  composed  ourselves  by  re- 
membering that  our  friends  would  not  believe  the 
whisper  of  an  enemy  sooner  than  the  uniform  con- 
duct of  a friend : and  that  those  who  did  not  know 
us  >vcre  yet  quite  w*ise  enough,  by  their  own  expe- 
rience, to  know  that  we  probably  had  our  side  and 
our  view  of  the  question.  We  have  preferred  to 
sit  quietly  and  abide  the  result,  confident  that  if 
any  man  were  seriously  concerned  to  know  the 
truth,  he  would  come  where  he  could  ascertain  it, 
and,  at  least,  would  not  condemn  without  a hear- 
ing. 

Moreover,  how  can  a man  reply  to  advertise- 
ments and  anonymous  attacks  without  involving 
himself  in  an  endless  and  fruitless  series  of  publi- 
cations ? If  our  tailor  posts  us  as  a reprobate  old 
Easy  Chair  that  does  not  pay  for  the  paint  put 
upon  it,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  for  us  to  announce 
in  print  that  we  do.  With  so  many  people  to  talk 
with,  and  so  many  affairs  to  mind,  we  could  not 
fairly  get  our  proper  business  done  if  we  were  to 
keep  running  from  our  Chair  to  hallo  stop  thief  j after 
all  the  vagrants  who  try  to  steal  a bit  of  our  good 
character.  We  must  sit  as  quietly  as  we  can,  and 
attend  to  our  affairs  as  closely  as  possible,  and  let 
the  malicious  w hispers,  and  the  mean  innuendoes, 
and  the  anonymous  aspersions  drift  unanswered  to 
oblivion.  But  if  any  man  will  come  to  us  and  ask 
us  if  it  is  really  true,  as  he  heard  yesterday  in  the 
temple  of  Rumor,  that  the  legs  of  our  Chair  are  not 
oak,  but  pasteboard,  and  that  we  ourselves  are  not 
a gray  old  spectator  of  morals  and  manners,  but  a 
gay  young  Mephistophiles  writh  a tail  coiled  snugly 
under  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  and  with  feet  in  two 
parts — we  wdll  promise  to  turn  up  our  Chair  and 
let  him  feel  the  legs  for  himself ; or  we  will  kindly 
apply  them  to  his  head,  that  he  may  prove  by  the 
best  of  tests  whether  they  are  pasteboard  or  oak ; 
and  we  will  lift  onr  wig  that  he  may  see  if  we  have 
horns,  and  our  skirts  that  he  may  satisfy  himself 
farther. 

And  as  he  turns  away,  we  shall  beg  him  hereafter 
to  remember  that  there  may  be  a fine  show'  of  sin- 
cerity where  there  is  little  enough  truth ; and  that 
it  is  easy  to  roar  through  the  newspapers  without 
necessarily  saying  any  thing ; and  particularly  we 
shall  request  him  to  remark,  that  if  an  honest  man 
has  an  honest  and  hearty  objection  to  any  thing, 
he  is  not,  first  of  all,  anxious  to  drag  the  difficulty 
before  the  public  eye ; but  if  he  has  seriously  and 
privately  considered  all  that  has  been  seriously  and 
privately  said,  he  does  not  invoke  the  attention  of 
the  world  without  wholly,  fairly,  and  unreservedly 
stating  his  opponent’s  side,  that  the  world  may  be 
in  possession  of  the  facts,  so  that  its  judgment  may 
l>e  a verdict,  and  not  a partisan  and  interested 
opinion. 

Thuhr  is  a subject,  strictly  connected  with  the 
foregoing,  upon  which  we  are  compelled  to  offer  a 
great  deal  of  advice ; which  is  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  perfectly  well  received.  When  the  young 
Narcissus  recently  consulted  us  about  his  literary 
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portrait  of  Perdita,  we  gave  him  our  opinion  with 
the  frankness  becoming  an  Easy  Chair;  and  we 
mean  to  do  the  same  with  young  Blank,  who  came 
yesterday  with  a face  in  keeping  with  his  name, 
and  railing  vehemently  against  his  publishers. 

“Swindling  scoundrels!”  said  the  impetuous 
Blank,  “ they’ve  tried  to  cheat  me  out  of  all  the 
profits ; there’s  my  book  advertised  every  where ; 
praised  in  all  the  papers;  complimented  by  my 
friends  in  private  letters ; which  has  sold  immense- 
ly, and  been  noticed  in  London,  and  even  in  the 
Revue  des  deux  Monde*  in  Paris ; and  now  the  beg- 
garly fellows  tell  me  there  is  hardly  a balance  of 
a hundred  dollars  to  my  credit.  It’s  too  much  for 
human  patience.  Oh,  Easy  Chair,  why  do  we  un- 
happy authors  always  go  to  the  wall  ?” 

The  young  man  was  lost  in  a tumult  of  wounded 
vanity  and  disappointed  desire.  Every  word  of 
newspaper  praise  had  been  at  least  a doubloon  in 
his  fancy,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  two  in  his 
purse.  The  private  letter  of  some  distant  friend 
seemed  to  him  the  chorus  of  a vast  region — the 
voice  of  the  West — the  paean  of  the  South.  You 
may  imagine  how  many  such  youths  there  are 
about  an  Easy  Chair  situated  as  ours  is. 

44  My  dear  Blank,”  said  we  gravely,  44  this  is  one 
of  those  matters  in  which  experience  is  wiser  than 
theory.  Have  we  not,  in  other  years,  pursued  the 
same  bright  phantom  which  you  follow?  Have  we 
not  been  slowly  taught  to  discover  success  within 
and  not  without  ourselves  ? 

u Consider  the  number  of  manuscripts  which  are 
yearly  produced.  Think  of  the  small  proportion 
of  these  that  ever  come  into  the  hands  of  a pub- 
lisher. Think  how  few  of  those  are  ever  even  ex- 
amined. Of  those  which  are  examined,  what  an 
immense  majority  are  necessarily  rejected ! and  of 
the  few  which  are  accepted,  how  very,  very  few 
•ell,  or  are  ever  heard  of  after  the  advertisement  is 
withdrawn  from  the  newspapers ! And  of  those 
which  sell,  and  are  heard  df,  calculate  the  number 
which  afford  any  thing  like  an  income,  or  even  a 
large  compensation  to  the  authors,  and  you  will 
gradually  perceive  that  the  prizes  of  pecuniary  suc- 
cess in  literature  are  painfully  few,  and  you  may, 
according  to.  your  modesty,  reckon  your  chance  of 
drawing  a large  one. 

44  Let  us  suppose  that  your  manuscript  is  ac- 
cepted. After  long  and  inexplicable  delays  it  is 
published.  To  you  it  seems  a perfectly  easy  thing 
to  publish  a book  as  soon  as  it  can  be  printed. 
But,  Blank,  you  are  not  a publisher,  or  you  would 
understand  the  waitings  for  times  and  seasons,  and 
the  thousand  details  unknown  to  all  but  the  ini- 
tiated, which  affect  the  publishing  as  they  do  all 
other  business,  each  in  its  way.  The  moment  your 
book  is  published  you  acquire  an  honorable  im- 
portance in  your  own  eyes.  You  are  the  maker 
of  a book ; in  that,  at  least,  you  are  like  Shak- 
speare.  You  belong  to  the  literary  guild ; in  that 
you  are  with  Voltaire,  Johnson,  and  Goldsmith. 
You  are  an  author ; in  that  you  are  like  Joel  Barlow 
and  Mr.  Cornelius  Matthew's.  Your  book  is  an- 
nounced with  due  flourish — “A  new  work  by  Bc- 
noni  Blank,  Esq.”  The  whole  newspaper  seems 
to  have  been  printed  to  say  that  one  thing.  Your 
eye  constantly  slips  aside  from  the  editorial  col- 
umn, which  blazes  so  brilliantly  with  Sebastopolic 
•peculations,  to  that  large  type  in  which  your  small 
name  figures.  You  can  not  but  wonder  if  every 
body  sees  how  remarkably  apparent  your  name  is 
upon  the  page. 
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“There  is  another  bliss.  It  is  when  you  see 
the  shop-posters,  and  step  in,  and  find  fresh  copies 
of  your  volume  upon  the  counter.  There  are  some 
noble  booksellers,  who  step  forward,  blandly  smil- 
ing, and  offer  you  your  own  book,  saying  that 1 This 
is  a very  popular  new  work.’  Y ou  say  that  you  have 
read  it,  and  found  it  very  entertaining.  That,  of 
course,  is  merely  to  put  the  noble  shopman  off  the 
scent. 

“Then  come  the  newspaper  notices.  You  arc 
delighted  with  the  discrimination  that  discovers 
the  rare  merit  of  this  new  hook,  which  is  destined 
to  a great  success,  and  argues  so  happily  for  the 
career  of  the  author.  You  think,  already,  as  you 
! lay  down  the  paper,  of  hobnobbing  with  Dickens, 

I and  calling  Bulwer  brother.  What  style  of  auto- 
graph will  you  adopt,  for  now  it  will  be  in  demand  ? 

The  mail  brings  you  a hundred  responses  from 
friends  to  whom  you  have  dispatched  vour  book, 

4 with  the  regards  of  the  author.’  They  were  always 
! sure  you  would  do  this  thing ; they  knew  that  your 
i talents  would,  etc.,  and  must,  etc. ; and  they  con- 
| gratulate  so  gracefully  that  you  drop  a few  pious 
! tears,  and  wonder  how  you  were  such  a very  clever 
fellow  and  had  not  known  it.  You  had  fancied  your- 
self not  at  all  deficient,  possibly,  but  you  had  not 
thought  of  the  extraordinary  powers  you  possessed. 

“ It  is  not  all  over  with  one  newspaper,  nor  with 
one  mail.  Fresh  notices,  fresh  letters,  fall  like 
dew  upon  your  nascent  fame  and  self-importance. 

It  is  natural,  it  is  certainly  pardonable,  that  you 
should  believe  the  voice  of  so  much  newspaper 
praise,  and  so  many  enthusiastic  letters,  to  be  the 
award  of  fame,  and  to  imply  a universal  public  ac- 
quaintance with  your  great  work.  IIow  equally 
natural  and  pardonable  i9  your  consequent  indig- 
nation at  the  very  limited  balance  to  your  credit 
upon  the  publishers’  books ! 

“You  indignantly  demand  explanations,  and  they 
are  graciously  given.  The  newspapers  swallowed 
up  at  least  a hundred  copies  as  material  for  that  ffuc 
fulmination  in  print  which  has  so  exhilarated  you ; 
a hundred  more,  presented  to  your  friends  4 with 
the  regards,’  etc.,  explain  the  private  preans.  I tern  ; 
two  hundred  copies  at apiece,  which  do  not  fig- 

ure upon  the  credit  side  of  your  account.  For  the  rest, 
ask  of  the  next  hundred  men  you  meet  how  many 
have  read  your  book ; and  of  those  who  have  read 
it,  ascertain  how  many  have  bought  it.  You  will 
slowly  and  sadly  come  to  see  that  you  may  be  an 
author  of  repute,  and  yet  have  nothing  to  draw 
upon  at  your  publisher’s.  You  may  be  an  eminent 
literary  name,  and  yet  Jind  no  eminent  publisher 
willing  to  undertake  your  work. 

“ Consider  what  a book  is  to  a publisher.  It  is 
so  much  pork,  cotton,  and  corn.  If  your  book  is 
the  best  poetry  that  lias  been  written  in  the  cen- 
| tury,  it  will  not  pay  you  nor  the  publisher  to  print 
it.  It  is  simply  a case  of  red  and  white  blankets. 

If  the  demand  is  for  red,  you  may  go  hang  your 
whites  upon  the  willows.  The  publisher  is  a dealer 
in  certain  commodities.  It  is  his  business  and  his 
instinct  to  expose  for  sale  what  is  lvanted,  and  there- 
fore only  to  buy  such.  And  you  will  often  hear 
an  intelligent  publisher  say,  4 Your  book  may  be 
the  best  in  the  w'orld,  but  our  knowledge  of  our 
trade  and  its  demands  compels  us  to  decline  ac- 
cepting it;  for  we  do  not  publish  for  the  sake  of 
literature,  but  for  our  own  livelihood,  just  as  you 
write  the  book.  If  you  have  made  an  economical 
mistake,  in  writing  a book  for  which  there  is  no 
call,  and  in  which  there  is  no  possible  interest,  why 
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should  we  make  the  same  one  by  publishing  it? 
You  must  excuse  us;  but  really  our  hands  are  so 
full  just  now.  If  you  could  make  it  convenient  to 
call  a year  from  next  June  ? 

“ Beside  all  this,  dear  Blank,  remember  that  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  swindle  you  in  a large  establish- 
ment, as  in  your  soreness  you  naturally  believe. 
Every  item  connected  with  a book  is  noted  by 
many  different  hands,  and  unless  you  suppose  a 
grand  conspiracy  of  principals  and  clerks,  to  do 
you  out  of  a few  hundreds,  and  themselves  out  of 
their  bread  and  butter  and  good  name,  you  must 
relinquish  the  swindling  theory. 

“ Don’t  suppose  that  this  Easy  Chair  has  not  the 
liveliest  sympathy  w ith  you,  friend  Blank.  It  has 
long  ago  renounced  the  writing  of  books,  not  be- 
cause it  disbelieved  the  honesty  of  publishers,  but 
because  it  saw  too  plainly  the  dismal  chances  of  a 
book-making  career.  A man  who  lives  by  his  pen 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  compromise,  and  sub- 
mit, and  suffer,  as  in  all  other  pursuits.  If  his  love 
of  letters  is  so  strong  that  it  can  survive  the  weary 
wear  of  book-w  ork,  he  will  be  happy,  for  the  muses 
do  indeed  bless  those  that  serve  them  with  such 
devotion.  But  if  vanity,  or  indolence,  or  any 
meaner  motive,  leads  him  to  literature,  it  were 
better  for  him  that  a ledger  were  tied  about  his 
neck  and  he  w'erc  cast  into  a counting-house. 

“ Believe,  dear  Blank,  a veracious  old  Easy 
Chair  that  hath  had  losses.  Be  readier  to  doubt 
your  own  pow’er  of  interesting  the  public,  than  to 
question  the  integrity  of  others.  Be  very  sure  that 
your  wrath  is  a sublime  anger  for  the  sake  of  out- 
raged art  and  letters,  and  not  a very  small  gust  of 
wounded  vanity.  If  you  arc  a man  of  letters,  and 
seriously  devoted  to  such  pursnits,  you  are  upon  the 
losing  side  in  respect  of  wealth  and  ease.  But 
you  should  not  he  a man  of  letters  if  yon  do  not 
feel  such  loss  to  be  your  gain.  If  your  object  is 
money-making,  don’t  make  books;  but  go  and 
begin  as  a small  clerk,  and  then  you  may  gradual- 
ly grow’  into  a sure  and  steady,  if  small,  income. 
We,  whose  lot  is  cast  in  this  Easy  Chair,  have  also 
cast  in  with  Apollo.  The  smile  of  the  muse  is  sun- 
nier than  the  glitter  of  eagles,  and  the  song  of  the 
fauns  in  the  forest  sweeter  than  the  clink  of  silver. 
The  moment  it  ceases  to  be  so,  we  will  desert  the 
groves  and  the  piping.  Oh,  Blank  ! it  is  less  the 
praise  of  newspapers  than  the  content  of  your  own 
heart  that  is  worth  craving.” 

He  listened  with  reluctant  cars.  Yet  his  brow 
relaxed  and  his  voice  grew  milder. 

“ I have  no  right  to  doubt  you,”  he  said;  “ but 
it  is  hard  to  believe.  You  who  sit  in  this  Easy 
Chair,  and  see  so  much  more  than  I can  see  of  the 
detail  and  skeleton  of  the  thing,  must  be  right.  I 
will  try  to  believe  it,  and  be  lees  ready  to  credit 
every  hard  story  I hear  of  every  publisher.” 

Blank  went  gently  aw  ay,  and  we  w ish  his  friend 
Dash  would  consider  these  things,  and  be  less  loud 
in  his  sweeping  assertions,  and  his  general  condem- 
nation of  things  he  does  not  understand. 


The  kindly  season  of  gifts  and  compliments  has 
come  round  again.  Lights  arc  put  in  the  windows, 
and  hearts  arc  lighter  and  eyes  brighter.  Then* 
is  loud  laughter  of  children  in  the  early  morning 
as  they  peep  into,  and  feel  of  the  stockings  hang- 
ing by  the  chimney.  There  is  quieter  pleasure 
later  around  the  ample  table,  heaped  with  presents, 
and  a fairy  gayety  at  evening  about  the  sparkling 
Christmas-tree.  Every  body  must  smile  In  the** 
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pleasant  days;  and  even  those  whose  hearts  are 
heavily  bowed  since  the  last  holidays,  have  a sad 
satisfaction  in  remembering  the  past.  How  ten- 
derly Tennyson  has  touched  the  theme  in  the  great- 
est of  English  poems  since  Paradise  J^>st.  In  Me - 
moriam  is  the  true  Paradise  Regained.  But  the 
singer  of  Paradise  Lost,  has  also  the  most  majestic 
and  appropriate  tone  for  this  6acrtd  season.  His 
hymn  on  the  morning  of  Christ’s  nativity  is  a sol- 
emn peal  of  the  organ.  It  has  a cathedral  grand- 
eur, and  might  w ell  be  intoned  in  every  Christian 
church  on  Christmas-day  as  a fitting  sendee.  The 
poet’s  learning  graces  the  triumph  of  Christ  with 
the  most  costly  pagan  spoils.  No  hymns  that  sing 
the  glory  of  Peor,  and  Baalim,  and  mooned  Ash- 
taroth,  make  them  half  so  musical  or  fair  as  this 
paean  of  their  overthrow.  The  very  measure  seems 
to  have  caught  the  lofty  music  of  the  wail  that 
swept  along  the  Syrian  eo&st,  and  died  far  out  at 
sea — “ Great  Pan  is  dead."  In  all  literature  there 
is  no  poem  more  majestic— 

“ The  lonely  mountains  o’er, 

And  the  resounding  shore, 

A voice  of  weeping  heard,  and  loud  lament ; 

From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 

Edg’d  with  poplar  pale. 

The  parting  Genius  is  with  sighing  sent ; 

With  flower-inwoven  tresses  torn. 

The  nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets 
mourn.1' 

It  is  pleasant  that  the  most  precious  festivals 
carry  us  back  again  to  the  most  precious  poetry. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  a day  of  such  univer- 
sal printing  and  reading,  the  attention  of  readers 
is  seduced  from  the  books  they  would  gladly  know 
more  intimately.  The  last  novelist  displaces  Mil- 
ton  and  Dryden ; the  new’  satirist  overshadows 
Pope.  Happily  no  new  dramatist  as  yet  supplants 
Shakspeare.  Gradually  many  great  names  will  be 
known  only  as  names.  Some  scholar  of  centuries 
hence  may  wonder  what  kind  of  poetry  Byron 
wrote ; for  the  Byrons  of  his  own,  and  the  greater 
poets  of  all  other  times,  w ill  monopolize  his  atten- 
tion and  knowledge.  Literature  extends  so  that  it 
is  becoming  impossible  for  any  man  w*ho  is  not  de- 
voted to  letters  to  be  generally  conversant  with 
foreign  authors  as  well  as  with  those  of  liis  own 
tongue.  A man  may  now  be  a very  pretty  scholar 
and  not  know  German,  and  only  taste  Italian  dilut- 
ed in  thin  translation.  Charles  Lamb  knew  no  Ger- 
man, and  never  went  to  Paris.  But  by  such  and 
similar  abstinence  he  purchased  the  profoundcst  in- 
timacy with  the  great  authors  of  his  own  language 
— a language  which  he  has  enriched. 

It  was  Charles  Lamb  who  said  that  a solemn 
organ  service  should  be  performed  before  reading 
Milton.  But  Milton  is  his  own  organ.  The  music 
of  his  measure  sounds  like  an  anthem  along  his 
pages.  And  as  the  winter  winds  blow  again, 
which  are  “not  so  unkind  as  man’s  ingratitude.*’ 
and  the  long  evenings  and  the  cheerful  firoshk* 
invite  to  domestic  repose  and  enjoyment,  take 
down  Milton ; with  him  invoke  gabrina,  and 
mourn  for  Lyeidas ; and  writh  his  lofty  hymn 
prolong  the  sweet  solemnity  of  Christmas  through 
all  file  winter. 


, Last  month  we  chatted  in  our  easy  way  about 
Leutze’s  Washington  at  Monmouth . It  was  one  of 
the  topics  of  tow  n gossip,  and  yet,  although  so  fine 
a work,  and  of  a man  so  venerated,  ana  by.  an  artist 
of  suoh  reputation,  is  has  attracted  less  attention 
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and  remark  than  the  Twins,  by  Landseer,  which 
has  been  on  exhibition  at  Williams  and  Stevens. 

Nothing  in  the  growth  of  New  York  is  more 
surprising  than  the  increase  of  taste  for  works  of 
art.  It  is  not  many  years  since  Colman’s  window, 
in  Broadway,  sufficed  for  the  staring  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  passengers  who  cared  for  pictures. 
But  now  there  are  noble  establishments  in  which 
every  man  may  see  the  best  engravings  of  the  best 
pictures,  the  finest  photographs,  and  a multitude 
of  original  paintings.  In  the  largerwarehouses  of 
the  fine  arts  there  is  a room  especially  devoted  to 
the  exhibition  of  original  works  which  are  to  be 
engraved.  We  understand  that  not  less  than 
$30,000  were  received  in  subscriptions  to  the  print 
of  Scott  and  hit  Friends ; a picture  so  delightful  to 
hang  upon  the  walls  of  a library  whose  shelves  are 
filled  with  their  works.  At  this  moment,  in  two 
of  these  establishments,  original  works  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  living  English  artists,  and  of 
one  of  the  very  first  of  the  Frenchmen,  are  to  be 
seen  for  the  trouble  of  stepping  in  from  the  street. 

* We  learn  that  it  is  by  the-  express  desire  of 
Landseer  that  we  have  had  the  chance  of  seeing 
the  Turnis.  The  picture  was  painted  for  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson,  the  distinguished  engineer,  to 
whortt  (t  was  presented  by  the  directors  of  a rail- 
way Company  in  England,  and  it  was  at  the  espe- 
* cial  request  of  the  artist  that  the  work  was  trusted 
so  ftr.  If  the  story  be  true,  it  is  a pleasant  indiea- 
tioirof  the  natural  and  inevitable  turning  of  art  to 
the^Vest  for  sympathy  and  encouragement.  The 
hosts  of  pilgrims  we  have  sent  to  the  great  galleries 
have  at  length  made  an  impression  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  art.  It  is  discovered  that  in  a land 
like  ours  there  may  well  be  no  limit  to  the  career 
of  a great  artist,  as  there  can  be  none  to  the  ulti- 
mate sway  of  true  art.  The  artist,  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  us  to  come  and  see  his  picture,  now  sends 
it  to  us  to  be  seen.  Here  is  a straw.  While 
Sebastopol  engages  the  Allies — while  Spain  lies  in 
ominous  paralysis — while  Germany  leans  toward 
the  Danube  and  listens,  aghast,  for  the  distant 
thunder  of  war— the  servants  of  the  arts  which  de- 
mand peace  and  perish  in  w’ar,  turn  their  looks  to 
us,  and  appeal  to  us  as  patrons. 

Landseer’s  picture  is,  in  color,  one  of  his  best.  It 
is  exhibited  by  gas-light,  which  gives  an  unnatural 
brilliancy,  *but  there  is  great  vividness  and  soft- 
ness, and  general  truth.  The  composition  is  simple 
enough.  Two  shepherd  dogs  lie  upon  a Scotch 
plaid,  upon  a hillside,  in  company  with,  rather 
than  guarding,  an  ewe  and  two  lambs.  The  land- 
scape of  the  picture  is  locally  interesting,  and  the 
fine  heather  blossom  in  the  comer  docs  not  cut  up 
the  composition,  but  rather  deepens  the  general 
and  characteristic  effect.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
quality  of  the  sheep’s  wool  and  of  the  dogs’  hair. 
It  is  hair  and  wool,  and  not  possibly  any  thing 
else,  and,  although  so  perfect,  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  result  of  a few  easy  strokes  of  the  artist’s 
pencil.  But  consider  how  many  years  of  pains  go 
to  that  moment  of  case.  Think  of  the  countless 
hours  of  hard  practice  which  have  given  the  pianist 
that  facility  which  so  surprises  and  fascinates. 

There  is  very  little  material  in  this  picture,  but  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  The  interest,  however,  ismain- 
. iy  derived  from  the  accurate  imitation  of  the  partic- 
ular objects,  and  from  the  association ; and  has  less 
of  that  peculiar  interest  of  sentiment  which  usually 
characterizes  Landseer’s  pictures.  It  is  objected  to 
him  tJh^t,  after  all,  he  is  only  a painter  of  animals, 
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and  that  his  works  can  not  properly  be  considered 
high  art.  But  there  is  certainly  a great  difference 
between  Snyders  and  Landseer,  and  a greater  be- 
tween Herring  and  Landseer.  There  may  be  less 
actual  reproduction  of  the  bestial  nature  in  Land- 
seer’s pictures  of  animals  than  there  is  in  Snyders. 

But  there  is  a development  of  those  instincts  in 
which  animals  approach  humanity,  and  of  which 
Snyders  never  dreamed,  nor  could  have  perceived. 
Herring,  on  the  other  hand,  without  the  spirit  of 
Snyders,  or  the  sentiment  of  Landseer,  is  a smooth 
imitator  of  obvious  nature.  In  fact,  he  is  only  one 
of  the  many  imitators  whom  Landseer  has  inspired. 

Now  it  does  not  seem  a poor  thing  to  perceive 
and  so  cunningly  to  present  this  human  relation 
between  men  and  animals,  or  its  possibility.  It 
was  an  easy  thing  for  a skillful  painter  to  make  a 
portrait  of  Lady  Blessington’s  Dog.  An  accu- 
rate eye  and  a delicate  hand  seem  to  be  all  that  was 
required.  The  animal  might  have  been  correctly 
portrayed  sitting,  standing,  or  running,  and  all  the 
friends  of  Lady  Blessington  might  have  been  able 
instantly  to  recognize  it.  Snyders  would  have 
given  the  pure  dog — the  unmitigated  canine  char- 
acteristics. But  Landseer  places  the  dog  at  the 
foot  of  a flight  of  steps,  with  eyes  and  ears  erect, 
attentive  to  the  expected  footstep  of  the  mistress. 
Instantly  you  perceive  that  it  is  a dog  from  the 
highest  point  of  view,  in  his  relation  to  man.  That 
a painter  seizes  this  point,  and  presents  it,  is  the 
evidence  of  his  greatness  in  that  department ; and 
if  to  deal  with  the  display  of  the  passions  and 
powers  of  man  be  the  highest  reach  of  art,  this  form 
claims  some  consideration,  inasmuch  as  it  reveals 
human  sympathy  in  the  brutes. 

Remember  what  the  poets  have  said  of  this  thing ; 
and  reflect  that  what  they  say  so  well  in  one  way, 
Landseer  says  in  another. 

“ The  dog  alone  of  all  brute  animals  has  a storge, 
or  affection  upward  to  man,”  says  Coleridge.  And 
Otway,  in  Venice  Preserved — 

“A  friend  to  dogs,  for  they  are  honest  creatures 
And  ne’er  betray  their  masters ; never  fawn 
On  any  that  they  love  not” 

But,  best  of  all,  Goldsmith  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  essay : 

44  Of  all  the  beasts  that  graze  the  down  or  hunt 
the  forest,  a dog  is  the  only  animal  that,  leaving 
his  fellows,  attempts  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
man;  to  man  he  looks,  in  all  his  necessities,  with 
a speaking  eye,  for  assistance ; exerts  for  him  all 
the  little  sendee  in  his  power  with  cheerfulness 
and  pleasure;  for  him  bears  famine  and  fatigue 
with  patience  and  resignation;  no  injuries  can 
abate  his  fidelity;  no  distress  induce  him  to  for- 
sake his  benefactor;  studious  to  please,  and  fear- 
ing to  offend,  he  is  still  an  humble,  steadfast  de- 
pendent ; and  in  him  alone  fainting  is  no  fluting.” 

Remember  this  when  you  see  a Landseer,  and 
determine  whether  pictures  that  so  faithfully  and 
fully  represent  all  that  is  said  in  it  are  not  worthy 
a high  rank  among  all  paintings. 

Nearly  across  the  way,  at  Goupil’s,  is  Ary  Schef- 
fer’s Temptation.  This  is  a work  strictly  in  the 
style  which  aims  to  monopolize  that  vague  term. 

High  Art.  It  is  a striking  representation  of  the 
Scriptural  event,  almost  bald  in  its  simplicity,  but 
still  far  from  really  imposing  or  sublime. 

A man  familiar  with  Schetler’s  works,  would  not 
be  surprised  if  he  failed  to  satisfy  in  the  treatment 
of  such  a subject.  His  chief  excellence  is  a dreamy 
grace,  a shadowy  sentiment,  which  has  its  best  ex- 
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pr'wdou  m tiv  \la'  /limini  and  ih»  Dante 

Hi*  urnr*  pupMicir  h* i/i  vvtTfckpWn 
of  Cfajtfv*  dfsWff  fjhrv*{m\  £t?*u~ 
nsmif'r  -anf m iieh  |oo  maur un j bVjntin|OiiJall  to 
pl*i-w  a manly  Lbristiaft.  But  iii  the  two  1r£  have 
vu's&tenej  frr/tsi  pant^Ahort  b hu  itielfabte  purity, 
and  fiuidcrmo^  -sand  graccj  which  atw  the  »««livitS- 
aaljty  lit  tfyhhffer..  TbWrt  .b;.  ain\  in  the 

>il  Puri,*  uv*yurU>i  picture  of  hi*,  il- 
hjritafHiu  U t'nnuini  ballad,  of  an  old  knight  * bo 
*10*1*  iota  hue  hml,  lip*  Victory  **»> L 

trl&fo  thv  aiid-  f*#dkw‘  wHJpw  j , he 

Iofeefe  hwI  pyay  * ov*'ir  Ike  xlwpJ  IxVlv 

£?  hb ; ;^o.  ' Wither  ;dtttjorijr^;  fair  lock,*  t%tv 

**$$ Plwi  u*nfof  thfc*  youth  and’ bounty  which.  fin? 
^uitk  imivd  of  batflh  )iw  fortvor  blighted.  ?li* 
{••cstui^  b$>  fik  r Ui  t r jjjfeihu*  ,;i  the  tuiiUd.  ft  is 

Afi&  pt  <h*  |» u po*u»H  axuoii($  i*U  tbiwiaf  pl«ti»nps, 
But  tvhkn  th£r  t fcpter  (iiou 
vMtiav  he  ilb^p^hiti'd  ^Uliojut  dHpujagmoout  of 
l*(x  p»u-i>l*ar  ii  k rt^rnt,  Only,  t.huf  b£ 

ha* of **$**;  in  thv  Tt.vifMxT*,, 
|>h arf #rt  &h'L>  upon  the  ottgiygft of  9 de>( da&f.  nioiia U 
■ sin  poimiiiij  iinWiAL  Just  bvdovr,  him,  upon,  hi* 
Iy/lpttamhviu  Satan  w Ulf  Outspread  Iwitd#* 

pointing  Mow.  1 C 1$  hot  the  vulgar  Satan  of  hoof* 
pdil  ybfTv*,  alvhouolyh?  to  the  ijnrinoesaary  bat- 
wihf>;.  ;'Tt  yTg  head  fcf  M ephi staph Kean  character, 
hht  tciAx*?  humanly  iTm^xheiff  fhittt  JfUpliMto- 
. LTnfbrtmwiaiy  f»/r  the  point  of  the  pietprv, 
£ict  Saturn  The  Christ 
h *,  .1  doit.  unrm'aning,  unhnmfy 'bguftt,  that  apptnls 
to the ^(ybruo  «:li»Tni  of  giavn  or  beaufyv  imd  to 
••»$»•:  fiw«t  hy  no.  porsukaion  of  tuuhv^l  ‘‘Diviulit'. • 
}fe  is  ¥p%^v-tlbv^n:<t;fiWiU!i4,‘  of  viti-  The  ar/thk 
tioiiv  nuemyti  I'.t  ^TOjuvseut  r'omoJhio^  more  than 
k w ^wiiluliy  dihorVuf  fr»>m  .bin*,,  must.  «>»-. 
>-^ri|y  Till,  But  An  Sd^AV  r in  Pafi^ 

in  tkof  re^eft  jtbJm  imr  of 
ilk*  old  jfmliaoj*  in  JfiOf.  . 

»;  .*(  i‘t,  pi,.,-  M»ro  •/(  iftt  ',-  f^y.1  pi«;u:r,-s  fjm^  || 

<*ya.  In  «uo4i  VjaV^  3i<vi  V**rk  f^iin*  lo 

hv  d iuotii/j'olii,  MV  L^in  hVfbd  that  Vvt  u*vd 
0.1m  ay^  ort&ntnur  ‘ hddi>.i>  neb l 
•fi&i.  to  Vm’^*  Wlirfi  ri/pdo  £ho  Worhl  *«<  Art . ftnrJh 
tv iu4yi*?^^roa cd*  »fj*i  oyifMsit;  4 ibu 
ThW  |nir^fia*ht  ihat  we  fe 
oiitiy*  il**^  but  nv^v  *w  orihjly  dc*  Th^y 

:%A\y: & ^vauier  elnv^inbir^  io  the. 

^>pv  diid  ?f  hc^tkr  tcvtio:^ to- Ibpjiy  .SfNr  Vouf 
nor  VToi*t  tybTuja.  th  'Alt  its  tViftubt, 

WV  «u  rtJ*»>imd  Otrr  it^rni ' hm*  id  \tsn# 

winter  ,-y<  hiui.>.,  »!.  ?•*  ii.»>iio>^.bW  tipi  to  n.nji  uu.rr 
>fho  have  u'u  Xhvs  at  whiehlM  tv^rm  tih*Tn- 
iuu»i  v ho,. doing  Iktrd  hat  tie  with  r.ftd  -‘^fuii.vo 
ftfvj  *?w**'yT\mliii£ilo\s  $iitpiw>y'  tiilt^  aud  foi]^' 
a 4*1  tall  At^iiiAgcA^ral.-5rVstm  lit  us  mnernK^ 
them  ,P tit*  flun  n*u^ l ?v  114pm l.\ v^  3*V  nia^f 

f<>r  4-.hu^2 diiowulit;  If  b tu*i  hard  to.^iyjfc 
hMvfy'VtoflM  jhat  1*  d 'viymiy  po^ 

fddr  i«r.  ▼ \ ^ry  jn^r  m>iw,  oiid  tlrur  is  f,ou;*  -wmm,  k, 

'ThU.'  .^*Siwid4v''  .lifAV^^V  uihv^IM  ;hif  mi- 
t :*k$  d #'nif/ , 4^d  *ym*  » tAv if ) t f*vdin^ 

iho  tmna v« .*  *t  ?p ft*l9 -:tt«/t ^dnifV. 

ici/iih  ■ ■ 4 ■ '’-td  (•<  (tiW:;ii!-.  llin  t !,'  v/--f  >vdrff*  » »> ti. 

of  hidn>  .ni^V4^| ;•  tihiuduo.  movt  diVtits 

0u*ii  .y'HvplT^  hnyajc-  intriy  rf?>h  iden 

WlU4- an  ilmuC'rirn  .Of  ; 
iBirtB*  tijhn  'iky*'  ho  il  v O^oOid'  CUT 

Phao.  if  ■;(!*;,£•  h'f^bifuT ; tKid^T'  ' 

iBvm<»raU>.  idi.i  paphr>  Arc  f<iU  of  accounts  of  av  i>i-: 
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and  omplof  *mi  Kcll-dln-*  U*d  ehariuvs.  J h«  t fes- 
tival of  Thanksgiving  tvas  righUy  named  lor  a 
inyriud  of  the  forlorn  am!  uu happy,  ^Uo  ooh  a 
few  ycen  einee  e/.niid  regard  suck  a dajr  a#  Inn  a 
melancholy  mockerr  of  tboir  lot.  I^t  us  rejoice* 
that  U'lt&d  'fh*pg»  urcj  and  that  ihey  ire  prove.  I.et 
un  pcmdvu  that  thm;  nniit  he  no  ik  let.  unr  hiu- 
dtmm** ta  our « on^t&w ( e xertion.  If  m urh  iui>  bc^fjr 
done,  uuieh  wicitiiinti  to  do.  IXo^efer  good  the 
worhl  iiciy  lwT-cotri^,  U ,;will;  hardly  outgrow  \icv. 
And,  Iho^  hvre,  h e y>  he  ail  Up:  j»r*v^  Rmt  onr 
cldldrf o tp^v  he  viicouf^d 

I hAso  thing*  cvcurr^i  id  ,n*  as  wc  U«Vly  received 
ftii  iiutUlbn  t^o  .assist  at  the  itmugNration  of  thi* 
nfW'hgitdtng - for  »h*.  JfUvH  vf  ltefkg'  on  Krtudall^ 
idaud-  It  w3b  it  hhoutifkl  hocA.dont  hoih  in  it* 
spirit,  and  in  Us  details,  It  M&z  graced  by  #&■ 

! pri  .su.uiN*  and  the  do<pi»  .m  e of  men  v\  ho  have  earo«dt 
tbii t - •&*•& ' in  a Republic,  of  being  good  eitL 

A*hy.  A,  difiyca  U not  vmly  st  ta  itrpA'y or,  und  axt 
•iffh.rly  perstin -who  piakt^  no  f»m%  in  tiir  <ttrcef 
and  vim  /tfrahi.a  from  blo^  tag  penny  wldtaley  in 
i vliurrh.  lie brjhu »uUrt  v.  Iu>.  aims  to  bssen  the  tut* 
deo  uf  luitttbpT  by  reinuvitig  tempbitiop'  to  crli»^  . 
and  to  dimiuisldrig  the  number  of  enir.inah-  Of  ail 
tiie  various  similar  udchriuior.s  vs  hick  n e liavu 
t«mlt*il,  there  wn*  nuud  supi-xioc  to  this'  hi  ipler^t 
atni  signilkamt'.  fkiVvmor  Seynaciur  wa^  ih«?<;. 
find  Jiohcvt  Ki  jlv,  ami  Hugh.  uhd  mfAy ; 

ofher-i  whose  nMnek  Wi*  would  gladly  rW/»rd  u* 
who  knew  the  it  and  dejjghtgil  to  dh  thftu. 

There  were  tmou  h*  * g,a>d  to  hear.  There  v.as  0 
noble,  sjmcfoi«>,  and  ut  building ; and  t here 

X gvnorptu*  hn- 

maiiity  5eia*:»  m fhay  ;vr«  ^Upping  into  siu,  and  by 
gentle  arid  gracihus  trv/tnn«nt  ainta  to  reslore  to 
^oci«-)y  at  tound  and  tiuimmous  Uicm. 

Who  doc*  not  gladly  hear  of  tin/,  and  p joitc 
that  0»tTe  mv.svi  many  other  phiiinthrojd-'  movt- 
■menff.  \\  bich  no  >»af iricrii  ti^uffe  of  Mts.  .Kdfaby 
tan  ridicule,  uud  ito  cold  skeplicikra  tli^uf^y? 

Wo  linvii  no  »>vr.!i.-ic  hjr  not  dtung.  M o can  n** 
say  that  ivrr  Ime«;  m»  time  to  wasivhn*  Imr1  iru ^fi- 
'iTigKu  are  pK;ur^' , wtu*  will  'Jo  that,  Tbyrj^ 
j dro  vmmgU  capable  and  trusty  mdu  who  wll  liy  . 
j the  .stew  tody.  v*f  your  charity.  }-vt  wye tv  *.>.:■»  L*  ar 
j hi»  jnfrt;  As  fh«  Lriglu  Jayv  vt  j*Wlstfuas-iidc 
and  the  Jfcyy  V^af  htAgthou  (o\vur*i  tho  spnug,  let 
ibmx  a;i,i  ^oti 

d-r-dN.  Mu*  ronconbvH no-  .of  a ♦ loohuble  act.  U 
niyi»L  mp4  ***  wren  dreams  tno'nr.ddighu 
ful  than  ^ of  the  uibuntawwleyv,  dmtt 

vVitb^naar.  - m ^ }\#  thy  year,  if  you  hat  r tint. 
^^^;h^xrar;;- •; ' ii gosn^^rlw • by  sympatiiy 
and  f0ti4»Vraihni,  if  yvif  vitt  dfr  ltO  incut  ..  Then 
sliail  y^rff^ hi  oiVcg  With  the*  |k<*f ; ' 1 ];  >. 

fa  >h^  -wtu  •»ky1 ; -, , f [">  ■ ','■  v- .;  .. . 
* y A ^y»tfi»4y  W»?fU  • :-  ;■  r V •, 

y3rlgh>3V"T^  is d^iuc*. »|f\i ,ni>j Id y . ■ ’ ’ 4 tl‘  "‘  i.  "- 

t;;«i.c  M <•.*.*«  tK  jt««»  iet-fb,,  u'k 

k*  ’0  W&fai  4#lW  *»*'  ‘ f» « - 

•-V;  . .‘0*  tl(»»  baun'O^  hand;  ; > r <’-•. 

• ••  ‘ *’•  hott- tiy.vdarVf(!»yv.V*Cii>»yUx»dy  ..,i';Jji';^‘.,  .;-  " 

g&lg  0)  M»).t  \)  !<  i*  ."  . 

OUR  vuK\,u-\  < u-sn* 

Wipii S;  a y‘*ar  rtg:o,  ,w»*  lalWd^  vt iu$  Ptfitipfr  of 
w;n  oi.i.  i.  i^vcrdiodowed  for»p-.  and  Mdyh  rpd:  k- 
(•ntfd  the  hadtem  r^trokco  hi  nil  tba  ana'hiijs  _ ' 

Kn^land  and  Of  t)'aj^f1t  wit  did  it  y»yf|i;  m . ; ;,.•. • • v 

ftoiHnc*  bf  c*o'oy.h(":c-y.  in  if.  f ->>\\';,  i-hm  of  Which 
our  face  iiiTglv^cvon  now"  wilJi  red  reproaches.  It 
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seemed  to  us  that  our  lusty  young  country,  stand- 
ing aloof— busy  with  its  myriad-shaped  industry — 
watching  hopefully  its  great  granaries  of  the  West 
— pushing  its  iron  roads  through  farther  forests — 
launching  its  mammoth  clippers — forgetting  its 
sectional  jealousies  in  the  general  prosperity,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  the  year’s  desolation  save  only 
by  the  over-ocean  reports,  would  grow  more  lusty 
and  joyous  in  its  strength  than  ever  before. 

But,  by  a strange  Providence  (for  which  we  are 
more  than  half  accountable  ourselves),  the  knell  of 
the  old  year,  which  to-day  is  ended,  has  been  as  bit- 
ter-toned and  as  mournful  for  us  as  for  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Crimea  or  the  peasant  homes  of  England. 

Wc  know  it  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  recit*  our 
griefs ; but,  whether  dark  or  light  colored,  we  al- 
ways dip  our  pen  in  the  times,  and  our  record 
shows  shadows  or  sunbeams,  as  the  times  are  cloud- 
ed or  bright. 

First  of  all,  and  before  the  mourning  clothes  of 
the  New  Orleans  plague  had  been  cast  away,  came 
the  dullness  and  the  doubts  of  blighted  trade,  with 
its  concealed  griefs,  throwing  gloom  on  many  a 
household;  but  it  was  a measurable  trouble,  and 
one  against  which  the  American  heart,  so  elastic 
in  its  courage,  knows  how  to  bear  up  stoutly,  and 
would  have  borne  up  stoutly,  if  conspicuous  crime 
— in  the  very  quarter  where  crime  was  least  looked 
for — had  not  dampened  energy,  and  covered  one  of 
our  best  colonial  names  with  scorn. 

Great  conflagrations,  too,  in  the  very  opening  of 
the  year,  had  lighted  up,  and  lighted  away  mill- 
ions of  slowly-accumulated  property  in  our  Prince  of 
Cities ; and  the  smoke  of  them  had  hardly  gone  by 
when  ships,  fetid  with  disease,  brought  the  cholera 
to  a new  revel  all  along  our  great  water-courses, 
leaving  mourning  voices  that  were  heard  over  the 
din  of  Niagara. 

Then  came  the  blasting  sun,  with  a scorching  air, 
crisping  the  meadows  of  the  Genesee,  and  burning 
brown  all  the  high  lands,  and  making  the  broad 
maize  leaves  wilt  every  where,  and  rustle  with  a 
dry  sound  in  August,  as  they  should  in  late  October. 

After  this  set  in  the  Atlantic  gales,  hurtling  the 
tishermen’s  fleets  on  the  rocks  by  Cape  Ann,  and 
desolating,  far  to  the  southward,  the  shore  towms 
with  a wreck  of  broken  trees,  sw  amped  grain-fields, 
and  unroofed  houses.  All  this,  too,  came  when  a 
fever  w'as  raging  such  as  had  not  been  known  for 
fifty  years — driving  people  to  tents,  and  thousands 
besides  to  the  tomb. 

And  when  autumn  seemed  to  breathe  coolly 
again  over  the  burnt-up  country  to  the  northward, 
and  Erie  even  had  recovered  from  the  summer’s 
dough,  there  came — like  the  roar  of  a shotted  can- 
non fired  upon  peaceful  homes — the  tidings  of  the 
lost  Arctic ! 

People  read,  as  if  they  were  reading  romance, 
how  the  cowardly  men  and  officers  fled  away  from 
the  sinking  ship : and  how  the  women  and  the  men, 
grouped  on  the  quarter-deck  with  Luce  and  his 
crippled  boy,  looked  death  very  calmly  in  the  face, 
and  using  such  last  effort  as  they  could,  and  writh 
only  one  last  cry,  which  despair  called  out,  went 
down  with  the  foundering  vessel.  Then  there  were 
the  stories  of  the  saved  ones — cautiously  told  by 
those  who  left  in  the  first  boats,  as  if  put  on 
their  defense  (as  they  were,  and  are),  but  thrilling 
and  natural  altogether  in  the  mouths  of  those  who 
kept  by  to  the  last — nervously  working  with  un- 
steady hands  at  the  raft — seeing  the  waters  rise 
fearfully — the  great  hulk  reeling— hearing  the  howl 
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of  the  wind  as  the  waters  gurgled  over  the  iron 
chimney — and  seeing,  at  the  last,  the  drift  of  men, 
children,  and  women,  tossing  on  the  broken  bit  of 
sea,  w'hen  at  last  they  all,  or  nearly  all,  wTent  dowm. 

Do  not  these  things  match  Silistria,  Alma,  and 
Sebastopol  ? The  Europeans  may  indeed  hold  the 
advantage  in  the  number  of  the  slain,  perhaps  also 
in  the  number  of  desolated  homes.  Indeed  wc 
yield  them  this.  But  for  variety  of  grief  and  of 
anxiety,  and  for  that  double  w oe  which  comes  from 
calamities  unattended  by  pomp  and  circumstance, 
wre  think  our  country  may  well  bear  the  palm. 

While  our  thought  leans,  as  we  wfrite,  to  that 
fearful  scene  of  the  sinking  ship  olf  the  Newfound- 
land shores,  let  us  drop  a caution  to  those  who,  in 
the  coolness  of  after-dinner  thought,  and  the  easy 
security  of  sunshine  upon  land,  presume  to  say  how 
proper  energy  of  management  might  have  averted 
half  the  fatality  of  the  event.  We  confess  to  a very 
great  distrust  of  those  who  are  always  seeing  u how 
things  might  have  been  done  better.”  We  have 
been  sadly  pestered  by  the  gossip  of  those  around 
our  Chair,  “ who  W'ould  have  ordered  things  differ- 
ently.” Even  old  sea-captains,  wearing  the  infal- 
lible air  which  belongs  to  a life-long  series  of 
escapes  from  all  hazards,  venture  upon  narrow 
criticisms  of  an  action  which,  from  its  very  nature, 
is  beyond  the  ordinary  rules  of  comparison.  Let 
them  rather  bless  God  reverentially  who  has 
spared  them  such  trials  as  might  have  put  the 
bravest  heart  in  a tremor. 

But  from  that  dark  spot  upon  the  sea,  where  now 
no  vestige  floats  of  the  wrecked  ones,  let  us  carry 
our  view  further  seaward,  until  it  rests  on  the 
shores  of  the  Old  World,  where  the  din  of  war- 
times has  hardly  given  time  for  a sigh  over  the  fate 
of  the  lost  ship. 

Even  in  the  gay  capital,  as  they  read  in  chance 
columns  of  the  loss  of  a young  Duke  de  Grammont. 
the  streets  were  clouded  with  a heavier  mourning : 
and  muffled  drums,  in  deep,  processional  beat,  were 
sounding  the  requiem  of  a marshal  of  France. 

They  say  he  was  a harsh  man,  with  not  much  of 
the  geniality  in  him  which  ties  friends  closely,  or 
which  makes  tearful  followers  at  a bier ; but  yet  he 
was  the  type  of  all  those  losses  among  the  gallant 
fellows  of  the  army,  who  had  wasted  their  lives 
under  the  fever  skies  of  Varna  or  the  bullets  of 
the  Crimea,  and  the  women  and  the  children  who 
flocked  to  see  the  state  ceremonial  which  honored 
the  burial  of  St.  Arnaud,  bethought  them  bitterly, 
in  sight  of  the  sable  plumes,  of  the  husbands,  or 
sons,  or  fathers,  who,  in  a humbler  w'ay,  had  been 
thrust  into  foreign  burial  pits,  with  no  token  of  love 
or  reverence  around  them  but  the  musket-volley  of 
their  comrades,  or  the  locket  they  wore  on  their 
bosoms. 

Nor  does  it  add  to  the  hope  or  the  confidence  of 
those  who  have  as  yet  seen  no  near  name  of  kin- 
dred on  the  dead-lists,  to  find  new  ships  going  to 
the  war  country,  day  by  day,  with  fresh  freight  to 
fill  up  the  gaps  which  are  made  before  Sebastopol. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Emperor  himself  cherishes 
a brooding  anxiety  for  the  result,  not  showing  him- 
self now,  as  in  the  early  season,  to  the  street-w  orld 
of  Paris,  nor  venturing  upon  his  hunting  frolics  at 
Compeigne  or  Fontainebleau,  but  keeping  quietly 
immured  in  the  shades  of  St.  Cloud,  long  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  and  the  winter  festivities  begun. 

The  Queen,  too,  in  her  stately  castle  of  Windsor, 
making  the  rooms  ready  for  her  Imperial  guest, 

Eugenie,  is  subdued  to  the  boding  thought  of  the 
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nation ; she  has  grown  quieter  in  her  royal  enter- 
tainments, not  knowing  but  her  stalwart  cousin  of 
Cambridge,  who  danced  so  gayly  at  the  Elys5es 
Bourbon  a season  ago,  is  now  shot  down  by  one  of 
those  balls  which  cut  through  a ribbon  of  the  Gar- 
ter as  easy  as  a private’s  coat. 

However  this  may  be,  there  will  be  mourning 
in  many  English  houses  in  the  winter  that  has 
opened;  and  the  adventurous  Miss  Nightingale, 
with  her  company  of  nurses,  will  have  sad  work  on 
their  hands  in  the  barrack-rooms  of  Scutari.  Our 
American  journals  have  had  their  accounts  current 
of  the  battles  and  the  siege,  and  our  readers  know 
their  general  history ; yet  we  have  snatched  from 
the  British  papers  one  or  two  war  paragraphs 
which  are  worth  preserving,  as  giving  rough  and 
real  glances  at  the  slashing  work  they  have  been 
doing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sebastopol. 


Our  first  war-waif — of  which  we  shall  continue 
a series  of  characteristic  fragments — is  the  story  of 
a wounded  private,  writing  from  his  hospital-bed, 
under  the  heights  of  Scutari.  He  says : 

“ I have  been  severely  wounded  in  three  places, 
which  is  as  follows — A musket  shot  through  the 
right  arm,  which  I received  about  an  hour  after  we 
commenced  the  action,  but  being  determined  to 
pay  them  for  making  a hole  through  my  jacket  and 
fieshy  part  of  my  arm  above  the  elbow,  I would  not 
fall  to  the  rear,  but  made  my  comrade  tie  a hand- 
kerchief round  it,  and  fought  through  the  action, 
which  lasted  three  hours  after;  but  just  os  we 
thought  the  action  was  over,  for  the  Imperial  Rus- 
sian army  was  routed,  and  we  had  gained  the  en- 
trenchments and  forts,  they  halted  and  wheeled 
round,  and  made  another  stand,  which  did  not  last 
long,  for  General  Sir  G.  Brown,  or  Lord  Raglan  (I 
do  not  know  which  of  them),  ordered  us,  the  Royal 
Welsh  Fusiliers,  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  Grenadier 
Guards,  and  the  33d  Regiment  of  the  Line,  to  form 
up  for  the  charge,  which  we  did  directly;  and 
now  came  the  grand  charge,  and  away  they  went 
after  a few'  moments,  but  not  before  they  had  left 
me  a bayonet  w'ound  in  the  left  thigh  and  a ball 
through  the  left  breast,  which  passed  through  the 
breast-bone  and  left  lung,  going  out  under  my 
shoulder-blade.  My  other  wounds  are  trifling  to 
compare  with  the  latter,  for  they  are  nearly  healed 
up.  The  wound  through  my  breast  is  closing  up 
quite  fast  outside,  but  it  will  be  months,  the  doc- 
tor tells  me,  before  it  will  be  healed  up  inside,  and 
that  I will  always  have  to  take  great  care  of  my- 
self, for  any  convulsive  or  quick  movement  will  be 
dangerous  to  me.  They  seem  to  think  it  quite  a 
miracle  that  I,$li9uld  live,  for  they  have  agreed 
that  the  bail  passed  between  the  leading-strings  of 
the  heart,  and  about  half  an  inch  from  the  heart. 
Y^t  I am  better,  and  live  in  hopes  to  live  better  a 
long  time,  although  I shall  never  have  much  power 
in  my  left  arm,  nor  shall  I ever  be  upright ; at  least 
I can  hardly  expect  it — but  I must  hope  for  the 
best.  I shall  be  home  in  England  in  December, 
and  be  discharged  in  May,  so  you  must  have  a 
comer  berth  ready  for  me.  The  bit  of  hair  that 
you  sent  me,  and  another  bit  that  a person  you 
know  sent  me,  I wore  in  a little  bag  round  my 
neck.  It  wras  shot  straight  through  the  middle  of 
the  bag,  and  most  of  the  bag  and  hair  went  into 
my  breast,  and  every  morning  the  doctor  takes 
tome  of  it  Out.” 

The  next  war  glance  we  give  is  but  a fragment 
from  the  letter  of  an  English  naval  officer  to  a friend 
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at  home.  It  will  be  a relief  almost  to  the  reader 
to  know  that  the  44  poor  Lord  Chewton,”  of  whom 
so  dismal  mention  is  made,  is  since  dead : 

“ I volunteered  to  accompany  the  party  to  assist 
in  carrying  down  and  embarking  the  wounded. 

Immense  numbers  of  boats  from  all  the  ships  were 
sent  out,  and  I landed  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  first  poor  fellow  who  came  down  was  a 
41st  man,  who  was  carried  past  me  by  two  of  his 
comrades,  on  a stretcher  saturated  with  blood  from 
an  amputated  leg.  Then  came  a young  officer  (a 
perfect  boy)  of  the  55th,  with  his  right  arm  shat- 
tered, led  down  to  the  boat  by  a fine  old  French 
soldier.  I then  proceeded  to  the  temporary  hos- 
pitals, about  three  miles  distant,  and,  O God ! the 
sight ! There  was  one  train,  extending  nearly  the 
whole  distance,  of  wounded  men;  numbers  with 
arms  and  legs  shot  off,  indeed  every  description  of 
fearful  wounds,  the  motion  often  causing  the  blood 
to  spout  out  and  cover  the  ground,  and  at  all  times 
the  stretchers  were  saturated.  Every  few  minutes 
the  poor  fellows  had  to  be  laid  down,  their  agonies 
being  so  intense.  Many  being  covered  over  were 
remarked  as  being  so  easy,  when  on  lifting  up  the 
blanket  they  were  found  to  be  dead.  On  I went, 
with,  I confess,  a sickness  at  heart  that  I could  not 
shake  off;  the  nearer  I approached  the  scene  of  the 
frightful  struggle,  the  more  appalling  it  became. 

Besides  all  this  dreadful  suffering,  the  plain  was 
strewed  with  dead  men  and  horses  indiscriminately. 

Some  poor  fellows  with  their  heads  blown  off,  oth- 
ers cut  in  two;  in  one  spot,  certainly  not  larger 
than  fifty  yards,  were  seventy  bodies  awfully  mu- 
tilated. A short  time  after  this  I was  told  that 
there  were  some  officers  of  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards 
in  a hovel,  all  very  badly  wounded,  and  praying  to 
be  removed.  I took  a party  up,  and  on  entering 
this  wretched  place  saw  stretched  upon  the  ground 
five  officers,  three  of  whom  I knew  intimately. 

They  were  all  wounded  very  badly.  I certainly 
then  did  feel  proud  of  my  countrymen,  for  in  all 
their  sufferings  their  gentleness,  patience,  and  quiet 
resignation  was  beautiful.  1 immediately  devoted 
myself  and  all  my  party  to  remove  them.  While 
making  arrangements,  a brother  officer  of  poor 
Lord  Chewton  (one  of  the  worst  cases,  he  had  no 
less  than  jive  wounds  and  a compound  fracture  of  hid 
right  hip,,  left  leg  broken,  a musket-ball  still  in  his 
back , his  head  severely  bruised , and  three  Jingers 
broken , which  had  to  be  amputated)  came  in  and  at 
once  recognized  poor  Chewton.  They  were  very 
old  friends ; their  interview'  was  one  of  the  most 
affecting  you  could  possibly  imagine.  This  fine 
manly  young  fellow — whose  name  I forget — was 
]>erfectly  speechless,  and  after  vainly  struggling  to 
overcome  his  feelings  at  the  thrilling  spectacle,  put 
his  hands  to  his  face,  and  I saw'  the  tears  stream 
through  his  fingers.  Poor  Lord  C.  called  him,  and 
I heard  him  say,  4 We  have  known  each  other  for 
twenty  years ; if  you  go,  tell  my  poor  wife’ — not 
another  wFord  did  I hear,  for  I could  stand  it  no 
longer.” 

Still  another  dismal  paragraph  is  from  the  pri- 
vate letter  of  an  Irish  corporal.  lie  gives  an  ac- 
count of  liis  visit  to  the  battle-ground  on  the  day 
after  Alma : 

44  The  day  before  I laughed  and  talked  of  the 
splendid  manner  wre  handled  the  Russians.  Now, 

I w as  horrified  at  bodies  without  heads,  some  with- 
out legs  or  arms,  bowels  torn  out,  brains  oozing 
through  shell  or  musket-wounds,  blood  bursting 
from  ears,  eyes,  mouth,  and  nose-— dead  horses  in 
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one  place,  human  heads  in  another— arms  here, 
kgs  there,  and  death  every  where.  The  French 
ground  was  strewed  with  hundreds — in  fact,  all 
that  can  he  painted,  played,  written,  or  read,  falls 
far  short  of  the  description.  The  lighting  is  de- 
lightful— the  following  day  horrifying.  We  are 
here  within  cannon-range  of  Sebastopol  batteries — 
at  this  moment  a shell  has  burst  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  off  where  I am  writing.  We  expect  to 
open  five  every  day — we  are  landing  our  siege-guns 
— we  laugh,  sing,  and  talk  as  merrily  as  at  home. 
There  are  supposed  to  be  80,000  men  in  the  town : 
we  wish  we  had  them  outside,  and  we’d  make  quick 
work  of  them ; we  beat  about  60,000  from  a splen- 
did position,  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  cross- 
ing a river,  a burning  village,  and  climbing  up 
hills  steeper  than  Patrick’s  hill  going  to  Cork.  I 
am  in  good  health;  hope  you  are  the  same — kiss 
Kate  for  me.  I had  no  pay  this  month  (Septem- 
ber). I can  not  tell  when  I can  send  any.  When 
1 do — which  will  be  as  soon  as  possible — I will  di- 
rect to  Miss  G.  For  God’s  sake,  send  me  a sheet 
of  paper  and  envelop.  I was  offered  4s.  2d.  for  a 
sheet,  and  would  not  give  it.  Tobacco  is  offered 
any  money  for,  and  can  not  be  had.  We  have  no 
tents ; we  wrap  our  blankets  round  us  and  lie  on 
the  ground ; the  days  are  hot  and  the  nights  very 
cold  and  dewy.  I can  not  promise  to  wrrite  again ; 
if  I live,  of  course  I will.” 

Yet  one  other  “ amateur”  view  we  give,  of  the 
camp-life  before  the  siege-batteries  had  opened  fire. 
The  writer  has  almost  a smock  of  the  Eothen  droll- 
ery: 

“ I have  slept  eleven  nights  under  my  little  tent, 
of  which  you  see  the  portrait  in  the  foreground.  I 
have  eaten  much  fried  ham,  cheese,  figs,  pickles, 
biscuit,  and  ketchup  sauce.  My  great  leather  bot- 
tle of  brandy  was  drunk  out  by  marauders  in  my 
absence.  I have  lost  my  twel ve-and-si xpenny  pony, 
who  gave  me  a great  deal  of  trouble,  picketing  in 
distant  valleys  for  a little  grass,  losing  him  over- 
night, and  hunting  him  in  the  morning.  My  health 
is  neither  better  nor  worse.  We  have  had  beauti- 
ful weather,  with  the  exception  of  the  night  before 
last  and  all  yesterday,  which  w;as  as  terribly  bleak, 
drizzly,  grizzly,  leaden-colored,  gusty,  blusterous 
weather  as  could  be,  threatening  snow,  which  seem- 
ed to  be  slowly  moving  down  upon  us  in  heavy 
bolsters  from  the  mountains.  It  gave  us  a most 
bitter  foretaste  of  what  the  winter  will  be  when  it 
comes,  as  it  may  now  any  day,  and  make  us  all  the 
more  thankful  now  our  fine  warm  sun  has  returned 
this  morning.  I am  sitting  in  my  tent  in  (flannel) 
shirt-sleeves,  rather  too  hot  than  otherwise,  and 
quite  jolly  and  comfortable.  When  you  read  in 
the  columns  of  4 own  correspondents*  about  his 
writing  under  fire,  with  shot  and  shell  dropping 
around,  and  the  screech  of  winged  messengers  of 
death  in  his  ears,  think  nothing  at  all  of  his  valor, 
for  practically,  these  distant  sprinklings  of  speut 
balls  and  sputtering  shell  do  not  kill  more  than  a 
man  or  two  in  a fortnight,  and  are  so  constantly 
whizzing,  and  popping  to  so  little  purpose,  that 
the  mind  gets  weary  of  being  alarmed.  When  one 
comes  very  near,  it  excites  a little  emotion,  which, 
in  these  dull  days,  passes  for  amusement,  and 
makes  us  more  cheerful.  Last  Sunday,  as  I was 
making  my  coffee  at  Sir  G.  Brown’s  fire,  there  was 
a very  loud  pop,  out  of  which  came  (as  light  comes 
out  of  a cloud)  a very  long  screech,  which  grew 
louder  and  loader,  till  a great  round  shot  whistled  ! 
about  five  yards  over  my  head,  and  fell  about  five-  , 
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and-twenty  yards  from  my  tent.  This  is  the  near- 
est that  has  happened  to  me  in  the  course  of  ten  to 
twelve  days  passed  within  range.  At  church,  while 
all  the  light  division  were  drawn  up  in  a hollow 
square,  waiting  for  the  clergyman,  shot  and  shell 
fell  about  us  so  close  that  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  move  a few  hundred  yards  backward.  A stoat, 
well-fed  priest  in  flowing  robes  appeared,  and  read 
through  the  service,  with  his  back  turned  to  Sebas- 
topol, with  afull,  sonorous  voice  that  never  changed 
or  faltered  as  the  long  screech  approached,  which, 
as  long  as  it  lasts,  may  be  bringing  destruction. 

The  service,  under  such  circumstances,  was  veiy 
impressive.  Wc  expected  the  fighting  was  to  be- 
gin on  the  morrow,  and  the  feeling  that  it  was  the 
last  sendee  many  of  ns  might  hear — nay,  that  an 
extra  pinch  of  powder  might  send  a shell  to  kill 
fifty  or  sixty  of  us  on  the  spot — gave  great  weight 
to  any  allusions  to  the  uncertainty  of  life.  The 
sermon  was  very  poor.  It  professed  to  be  extem- 
pore, and  had  not  a single  metaphorical  allusion  to 
the  shells,  which  our  plucky  pastor  had  not  courage 
to  fashion  an  unpremeditated  mention  of,  however 
little  he  might  wince  at  their  actual  approach. 

4 Give  peace  in  our  time,  O Lord  !*  sounded  remark- 
able with  a congregation  of  some  thousands  in  the 
trappings  of  war,  many  of  them  never  to  see  any 
more  peace  in  this  world.” 

Turning  now  from  those  darker  matters  which 
have  engaged  almost  the  whole  thought  of  Europe 
in  the  month  last  past,  let  us  see  if  there  be  any 
newspaper-token  of  things  gay,  or  things  new,  or 
things  curious,  with  which  we  may  point  our  periods 
and  stuff  our  Chair. 

First  of  all,  our  eye  lights  upon  a sample  chapter 
of  a new  book  upon  our  American  homes  and  hab- 
its, at  the  hands  of  an  adventurous  French  lady, 
who  signs  herself  Marie  Fontenay,  and  who  pro- 
claims as  the  title  to  her  forthcoming  volume  Fleurs 
Americaines. 

What  could  have  tempted  Madame  Marie  Font- 
enay to  tear  herself  away  from  Provencal  cookery, 
with  its  delicate  flavor  of  garlic — from  fricassees  of 
rabbit,  a la  sauce  blanche — from  her  coppery  oysters 
and  cliablis,  for  a visit  to  the  barbarous  America, 
where  she  appears  to  have  traveled,  we  can  not 
imagine. 

We  say  where  44 she  appears  to  have  traveled;” 
since  her  book  does  not  so  much  promise  a legiti- 
mate record  of  a visit,  as  imaginative  sketches  of 
American  scenes,  lighted  up  with  cursory  observa- 
tions on  manners  and  character,  and  pointed  with 
lively  conceits. 

Her  initiatory  chapter — her  first  44  American 
Floweret” — bears  the  euphonious  title  of  44  Sarah 
Cardwell,  the  Xew-Yorkaise .”  She  is  presented  to 
the  reader  as  taking  a familiar  lunch  at  TayWs 
saloon,  with  a bank  clerk  of  Wall  Street:  she  falls 
under  the  observation  of  a spirituel  young  French- 
man, reared  in  the  Provencal  kitchens,  who  ad- 
mires excessively  her  toumurc,  and  urges  his  com- 
panion (a  French  dry-goods  trader)  to  present  him. 

The  French  man  of  business  complies  at  once,  and 
a rosy  acquaintance  is  opened  in  Taylor’s  saloon 
with  the  dashing  Sarah  Cardwell,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  a type  of  the  better  class  of  New  York 
society. 

She  invites  the  spirituel  stranger  to  her  father’s 
house — waltzes  with  him  energetically — flirts  with 
him  incontinently — confounds  him  with  her  bold- 
ness-—charms  him  with  her  curls  and  complexion-— 
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bewitches  him  with  her  show  of  tenderness — and 
stultifies  him  in  the  end,  by  marrying  a millionaire 
both  ugly  and  old. 

The  impression  conveyed  to  the  fifty  thousand 
readers  of  the  Presse  (where  the  initiatory  chapter 
appears)  would  naturally  be — that  young  ladies  of 
respectable  connections  in  New  York  society  amuse 
themselves  chiefly  by  eating  immense  quantities  of 
crude  apple-tarts,  at  Taylor’s  orotherwheres,  in  com- 
pany with  bank  clerks — that  they  accept  voracious- 
ly the  advances  of  any  adventurous  young  French- 
man— that  they  waltz  with  exceedingly  bare  shoul- 
ders— that  their  education  is  limited  to  French  and 
Bloomerism — that  they  are  rarely  seen  or  attended 
by  their  parents — that  they  coquette  much  more 
violently  and  indecently  than  the  grisettes  of  Paris 
— and  finally,  that  they  are  destitute  of  all  real  af- 
fection, and  fling  themselves  away  in  the  end  for  a 
carriage  and  velvets. 

The  lady  authoress  relieves  this  general  aim  of 
her  touching  American  drama  by  some  very  bitter 
observations  upon  the  American  style  of  cooking. 
The  only  quarter  in  New  York  where  any  thing 
really  eatable  is  to  be  found,  is  in  a retired  restau- 
rant of  Grand  Street,  presided  over  by  a gentleman 
from  Provence.  Ham,  tobacco,  and  apple-tarts, 
according  to  Madame  Fontenay,  make  up  chiefly 
the  American  cuisine.  From  New  Orleans  to  Al- 
bany nothing  is  to  be  found  but  meagre,  insipid 
dishes — warmed  over ! 

Think  of  it — says  Madame  Marie  Fontenay — a 
people  who  breakfast  at  seven,  and  who  dine  at 
three  in  the  afternoon;  who  know  no  soups  but 
oyster  soup ; who  eat  with  the  end  of  their  knives ; 
who  break  eggs  in  a wine-glass ; who  prefer  ham 
to  truffled  partridges,  and  whisky  to  Bordeaux 
w*ine ! who  never  take  supper ; and  who,  for  deli- 
cacies, have  only  apple-tarts ! 

This  is  almost  equal  to  Mr.  Daniel’s  late  diplo- 
matic account  of  the  people  of  Turin. 

But  Madame  Marie  Fontenay  is  not  only  incensed 
about  the  kitchens — notwithstanding  the  largest 
part  of  her  souvenirs  appear  to  reside  in  the 
stomach. 

The  Americans  have  no  ear  or  taste  for  music : 
at  the  Opera  she  observed  that  the  audience  was 
chiefly  composed  of  cultivated  French  people.  New' 
Yorkers  did,  indeed,  once  throng  to  the  concerts  of 
Jenny  Lind — chiefly,  however,  out  of  regard  to  Mr. 
Barnum,  w'ho  was  the  manager,  and  partly  from 
the  pride  they  took  in  paying  extravagant  prices. 

The  most  enterprising  and  fervent  Americans 
are,  in  her  view,  the  Frenchmen  who  have  expa- 
triated themselves.  All  others  lead  a miscellaneous 
and  depraved  existence  between  oysters,  apple- 
tarts,  and  ham — chiefly  the  tarts. 

The  ladies,  she  admits,  are  pretty  up  to  the  age 
offlve-and-twenty,  after  which  they  are  insufferably 
ugly.  (//  ne  reste  plus  qu'ttnc  laideur  a peine  sup- 
portable.) 

Their  conversation  impresses  her  even  more  un- 
favorably than  their  countenances.  Finding  her- 
self one  day  in  a very  elegant  American  saloon 
(hardly  that  of  the  restaurateur  in  Grand  Street,  we 
suppose),  she  observed  two  richly-dressed  ladies  con- 
versing with  great  animation.  She  tried  to  over- 
hear the  subject  of  so  cheerful  a talk.  ( Xessayai 
(Ttcouter  leur  conversation.) 

u It’s  very  warm  to-day,  Emma,”  said  one,  laugh- 
ing. 

“ Oh,  very  warm  indeed !”  returned  the  other, 
overcome  with  merriment. 
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Upon  this,  our  French  lady  retired,  having  gain- 
ed an  interesting  incident  for  her  Fleurs  Ameri- 
caines . 

In  the  course  of  her  narrative  our  authoress  in- 
troduces us  further  to  an  evening  “ meeting”  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  represent  the  advanced 
social  tendencies  of  America.  It  appears  that  the 
coquettish  Miss  Sarah  Cardw  ell — whether  from  the 
exigencies  of  the  story,  or  her  own  inclination — is 
an  habitue  at  these  gatherings,  and  conducts  thither 
the  adventurous  young  gentleman  of  Provence. 

The  speaking  at  this  extraordinary  soirte  is  va- 
riously diverted  to  Bloomerism,  Slavery,  Mr.  Gree- 
ly,  Temperance,  Seduction,  Peace,  and  the  Fourth 
of  July.  On  another  occasion  the  parties  to  the 

drama  attend  a lecture  from  the  “ Rev.  B ” 

upon  the  horrors  of  slavery,  upon  the  eve  of  w hich 
we  are  entertained  by  a pretty  scenic  interview 
between  the  philanthropic  young  New-Yorbaise 
and  her  French  lover ; in  which  the  first  is  rep- 
resented as  reposing  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
young  man,  and  murmuring  honeyed  words  in  his 
ear. 

Madame  Marie  Fontenay  does  not  give  the  de- 
tails of  this  American  conversation. 

Of  course  it  was  sph'kuel  on  his  part ; something 
better  than  u It’s  very  warm  to-day,  Emma.” 

We  have  thrust  our  pen  through  this  bit  of  fool- 
ery belonging  to  Madame  Fontenay — first,  to  show 
the  overgrown  conceit,  as  w*ell  as  ignorance,  of  very 
many  French  travelers  among  us;  and  next,  to 
hint  that  if  New  York  ladies  wish  to  keep  the  rep- 
utation of  their  daughters  intact,  they  should  watch 
more  closely  than  they  do  the  names  and  the  na- 
tionality of  their  associates. 


Madame  Fontenay ’s  drama — of  which  we  have 
sketched  the  outline — is  redolent  of  garlic  and  of 
kitchen  fumes  generally : the  odor  reminds  us  of 
the  late  changes  which  have  come  over  the  Res- 
taurant-world of  Paris.  Time  was,  and  not  long 
ago,  when  every  stranger  was  annoyed  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  dishes  from  which  he  was  compelled  to 
make  sudden  choice.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be 
more  perplexing  to  a newly-arrived  foreigner,  with 
only  a modicum  of  French,  than  to  have  placed 
under  his  eye  a Carte  du  Jour  covering  some  thirty 
closely-printed  pages,  and  to  be  compelled  in  the 
heat  of  his  hunger,  and  under  the  eye  of  an  inquis- 
itive garfon,  to  make  out  his  tale  of  a dinner. 

The  matter  is  now'  regulated  to  his  hand,  at  least 
by  the  newlv-establislied  restaurateurs.  Every 
day  at  two,  a huge  board  is  posted  at  their  doors, 
giving  the  list  of  the  dinner  for  the  day.  There  is 
a soup,  a fish,  a boiled  dish,  two  plates  of  vege- 
tables (with  their  cognate  English  names),  a dish 
of  roast,  a salad,  and  dessert.  The  price  is  named, 
nnd  the  hour  at  which  they  can  be  served:  the 
flaneur  has  only  to  note  them,  consider  them,  and. 
strolling  on,  to  compare  them  with  the  afliche  of  a 
brother  restaurateur,  and  60  make  choice  at  his 
leisure. 

Still  another  novelty  belongs  to  the  great  eat- 
ing-place of  the  “World’s  Exhibition” — already 
installed  in  advance  in  magnificent  salons  of  the 
Rue  Lafitte.  It  is  under  the  control  of  a joint- 
stock  company,  regularly  incorporated,  and  shares 
in  which  are  issued  at  twenty  dollars  each. 

Every  shareholder,  besides  being  entitled  to  his 
proportion  of  the  yearly  profits,  has  liberty  to  dine 
at  a minimum  price  (affixed  for  stockholders  only) ; 
and  furthermore,  can  at  any  time  consume  the 
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amount  of  his  capital  invested,  at  par,  in  live  franc 
dinners. 

Rumor  says  the  company  is  in  an  exceedingly 
flourishing  condition,  and  has  shareholders  in  every 
department  in  France. 


From  table  to  lodgings  the  slip  of  our  pen  is 
easy;  the  furor  of  lodging-house  keepers,  which 
infected  the  London  world  when  the  Hyde  Park 
Exhibition  was  promised,  has  now,  they  tell  us, 
found  its  way  to  Paris,  and  the  rental  of  Boulevard 
or  Rivoli  has  run  up  to  a fabulous  sum.  It  may 
even  happen  that  the  ugly  character  of  the  Crimea 
advices,  and  the  continued  shipments  of  men  from 
the  ports  of  Toulon  and  Marseilles,  may  have  their 
effect  in  reducing  rates;  if  not,  the  Exposition  will 
prove  a dear  one  to  the  stranger  as  well  as  to  the 
Government. 

Meantime,  however,  the  great  Hotel  of  Europe, 
which  flanks  the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  is  being 
pushed  forward  with  an  Aladdin-like  rapidity;  and 
there  is  promise  that,  by  the  first  of  May,  the  great 
waste-ground  which,  in  mid-July,  showed  no  sign 
or  material  of  construction,  w ill  be  covered  with  a 
vast  block  containing  no  less  than  twelve  hundred 
rooms  for  strangers. 

And  it  will  give  a feeling  of  security  to  the 
lodger,  even  upon  the  sixth  floor,  to  know  that  not 
a particle  of  wood  is  used  in  the  construction,  sav- 
ing only  for  the  doors  and  the  window-fittings. 
When  shall  we  be  able  to  say  as  much  of  a New 
York  hotel,  and  not  be  frighted  with  the  thought 
of  the  yellow  pine  beams,  which  are  every  year 
baking  for  some  future  illumination? 


Lighter  Paris  gossip  is  sadly  in  arrears  for  the 
month  last  past ; we  can  not  read  of  a single  piquant 
scandal;  and  the  anxious  holding  of  the  breath, 
which  belongs  to  the  expectation  of  war-news,  seems 
to  have  palsied  the  tongues  and  the  pens  of  all  the 
gossip-mongers  of  the  capital. 

In  this  dearth  we  seize  eagerly  upon  a bit  of 
street-talk,  which  belonged,  a fortnight  ago,  to  a 
bridal  array  at  the  Church  of  the  Madaleine. 

The  bride  was  pretty  and  piquant,  with  a robe 
from  the  best  modistes,  and  in  a blaze  of  diamonds. 
The  husband  had  three-fold  her  years,  and  wore  a 
wig,  which  concealed  imperfectly  enough  the  rav- 
ages of  a long  and  a loose  life. 

It  was  not  a contrast,  however,  to  surprise  a 
French  circle  of  friends,  or  greatly  to  disturb  them ; 
nor  would  the  street-talk  have  wanned  itself  into 
inquiry,  if  there  had  not  been  dropped  a hint,  from 
some  injudicious  acquaintance  of  the  parties,  of  a 
piquant  drama  which  belonged  to  the  story  of  the 
marriage. 

Mademoiselle  Y (a  good  letter  to  point  a 

blank  with)  was  pretty,  as  we  said,  and  piquant. 
She  was  well  connected,  but  was  not  blessed  with 
a rich  parentage,  and  could  have  little  hope  of  a 
heavy  dot. 

But  her  face  and  grace  brought  admirers ; among 

them  a certain  Monsieur  T .,  young,  hopeful, 

and  weak  enough,  as  the  story  goes,  to  form  a se- 
rious attachment  for  a pretty  woman  of  one-and- 
twenty,  who  had  neither  fortune  nor  expectations. 

Mademoiselle  V , w ho  w as  the  subject  of  this 

attachment,  had  grown  blindly  and  iqjudiciously 
into  a reciprocation  of  this  feeling;  and  between 
themselves,  their  engagement  was  counted  se- 
cured. 

Neither  could  boast  of  fortune;  but  both  had 
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youth ; and  a rational  affection  seemed  to  cement 
the  tie. 

It  is  true,  the  youug  lover  had  his  misgivings 
about  his  ability  to  supply  the  wants  of  a house- 
hold, or  the  demands  of  a young  girl  whose  air  was 
always  elegant,  and  whose  mise  (the  ouly  English 
word  is, 44  getting  up”)  wore  always  the  trace  of  the 
daintiest  hands  of  the  daintiest  modistes  of  Paris. 

But  the  love,  or  the  wliat-not,  kept  him  and  kept 
her,  long-while,  to  their  plighted  faith.  At  length, 
on  an  evil  day  (he  counted  them  very  gleeful),  the 
lover  learned  that  an  old  bachelor  uncle  of  his 
own,  who  had  long  lived  quietly  in  the  metropolis, 
in  very  humble  quarters,  had  suddenly  become 
possessed,  by  his  ventures  at  the  Bourse,  of  a vast 
fortune.  He  was  his  only  heir;  and,  from  the 
kindly  way  in  which  he  had  been  always  met  by 
the  new-made  millionaire,  could  have  no  doubt 
that  his  inheritance  w as  secured. 

This  security  made  him  ponder  sagely — a for- 
tune in  Paris  opens  brilliant  expectations,  both 
matrimonial  and  otherwise.  The  pretty  girl  he 
had  loved  could  boast  no  coronet  in  her  name; 
coronets  were  matters  of  purchase,  specially  by  a 
young  man  of  amiable  feeling  and  a full  purse. 

In  short,  quietly  and  gradually  the  young  Mon- 
sieur T discontinued  his  visits ; he  purchased 

& dashing  equipage;  he  was  seen  in  the  beau- 
monde  ; he  wrote  an  exculpatory  line  to  his  jiancte 
— concealing,  indeed,  the  change  in  his  moneyed 
prospects — lamenting  that  they  were  both  w ithout 
resources;  fearing  their  marriage  might  prove  a 
sad  one  to  her;  proposing,  in  gentle  terms,  the 
common  relinquishment  of  their  promises  until  bet- 
ter times  should  dawn. 

Mademoiselle  V , with  something  of  a wo- 

man's softness  perhaps,  had  a French  Jinesse,  and 
felt  very  vengefully,  as  a French  woman  will,  her 
wounded  pride.  Her  reply  was  collected  even  to 
g&yety;  she  recognized  fully  the  justice  of  his  con- 
clusions, admired  the  candor  of  his  action,  and  re- 
leased him  from  his  promise. 

Never  was  Mademoiselle  Y more  gay  and 

lively  than  the  summer  past ; never  was  her  dress 
so  soignee ; never  her  smiles  more  abundant.  Most 
of  all,  her  attractiveness  of  manner  was  lavished 
upon  an  old  gentleman  of  sixty  odd  years,  who 
wore  a wig  that  but  illy  concealed  the  furrows  in 
his  face.  A bachelor,  and  newly  admitted  into  this 
coveted  regions  of  the  Chauss£e  d’Autin,  he  was 
bewitched  by  the  naivete  and  the  beauty  of  the 

pretty  Mademoiselle  V , who  honored  him  with 

such  marked  regard. 

In  short,  she  won  her  way  to  the  heart  of  the 
old  millionaire,  and  in  such  triumphal  way  that 
she  made  her  own  terms  of  conquest — secured  the 
settlement  of  his  whole  fortune  (in  case  of  his  death) 
upon  herself ; and,  in  this  wray,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  taking  a womanly  vengeance  upon  her  former 
lover,  who,  by  her  marriage  in  the  Madaleine,  had 
become  the  penniless  dependent  upon  his  uncle — 
her  husband. 

And  this  w as  what  made  the  side-chat  of  those 
who  looked  on  at  the  ceremonial.  The  story  is 
unquestionably  true,  since  the  parties  are  said  to 
be  living  on  the  second  floor  of  the  house  which 
stands  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  do  la  Chaus6e  d’Au- 
tin and  the  Boulevard,  where  they  can  be  seen  any 
day  in  the  week  by  those  who  know  them. 

Yet  another  feathery  bit  of  gossip  we  catch  on 
our  pen  point  and  fasten  to  paper. 
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Young  Amed6e,  a poor  and  almost  friendless 
student  of  medicine,  came  to  Paris  at  the  close  of 
the  autumn  vacations,  to  finish  his  provincial  edu- 
cation by  following  Chomel  and  Velpeau  in  the 
metropolitan  wards. 

He  brought  a single  letter  of  introduction  to  an 
aid  lady-connection  of  his  father’s,  living  a solitary 
and  dismal  life  in  an  old  house  of  the  Place  Royale. 
The  lady  received  her  raw  kinsman  in  a stately 
way,  and  gave  him  formal  invitation  to  come  to 
her  lodgings  on  a given  evening  of  every  week,  at 
which  time,  and  which  time  only,  she  would  be 
happy  to  receive  him. 

The  province  student,  too  poor  not  to  be  grateful 
for  even  the  slightest  favor,  came  on  the  appointed 
evening  to  her  house,  where  he  met  two  or  three 
quaintly-dressed  old  gentlemen,  and  as  many  old 
ladies,  w ho  appeared  to  make  up  the  circle  of  the 
hostess’s  acquaintance. 

44  Do  you  play  whist  ?”  said  one  of  these  old-time 
people  to  the  student. 

The  provincial  was  compelled  to  say,  awkwardly, 
that  he  did  not.  The  avowal  seemed  to  produce 
an  unpleasant  effect  upon  the  company ; most  of 
all  upon  the  hostess,  who  made  no  effort  to  relieve 
the  embarrassment  of  her  young  kinsman,  or  to  re- 
lieve the  tedium  of  an  evening  whiled  away  over 
the  play  of  his  respectable  entertainers. 

As  he  arranged  his  cloak  in  the  ante-room,  how- 
ever, an  old  gentleman  of  the  party,  who  was  also 
making  ready  for  his  departure,  said  to  the  poor 
student. 

“ Do  you  wish  a bit  of  sound  advice,  young 
man  ?” 

44  I should  be  very  glad  of  it,*  returned  the  pro- 
vincial. 


44  Very  well,*  continued  the  old  man,  serionsly, 
44  learn  to  play  w hist !” 

With  this  bit  of  advice,  and  this  only,  to  regale 
himself  W'ith  after  his  evening’s  entertainment,  the 
young  man  reflected,  that  considering  his  friendless 
condition,  and  the  resources  which  even  a dull 
game  might  offer  once  in  a week,  he  would  learn 
whist. 

He  learned  whist ; and  at  his  next  presentation 
In  the  mouldy  appartment  of  his  kinswoman,  fras 
able  to  take  a hand  at  the  table.  The  old  lady  was 
evidently  softened  toward  him.  Upon  a succeed- 
ing evening,  however,  when  a storm  had  prevented 
all  the  guests  from  arriving,  and  a full  table  wfas 
lacking,  he  was  obliged  to  avow  his  ignorance  of 
piquet , and  declined  the  play. 

The  old  lady  thereupon  gave  him  a piece  of  ad- 
vice in  her  turn,  and  it  w as  to  learn  piquet. 

The  room  at  the  old  house  had  now  become  a 
habit  with  him,  and  ho  learned  piquet. 

Every  week  saw  him  at  the  old  lady’s  table ; but 
whether  at  whist  or  at  piquet,  he  soon  observed  that 
it  was  his  bad  fortune  always  to  be  loser.  To  be 
sure  the  stakes  were  only  to  the  amount  of  a few 
sous  the  game;  but  in  the  course  of  a long  even- 
ing’s play  he  found  that  it  sadly  diminished  his 
very  limited  pocket-money. 

One  evening  he  sat  at  play  with  his  old  kinswo- 
man, wondering  over  his  constant  losses,  when  he 
fancied  he  detected  a dexterous  trick  of  the  hostess, 
which  gave  her  the  winning  cards  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  game.  Watching  more  closely,  he,  to 
his  horror,  became  assured  of  this.  The  old  lady 
saw,  by  his  air  of  dismay,  that  he  had  detected  her 
false  play,  but  with  only  a confused  blush,  she  re- 
tained her  composure,  and  continued  the  game. 
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The  young  student  determined,  in  the  beat  of 
his  indignation,  to  abandon  the  acquaintance ; but 
upon  reflection,  considering  again  his  friendless  con- 
dition, and  the  small  gains  which,  after  all,  were 
won  from  him,  depriving  him  only  of  an  occasional 
bench  at  the  theatre,  or  a half  bottle  of  Ma^on  to 
his  dinner,  he  continued  his  visits  to  the  ancient 
neighborhood,  and  his  play  with  his  cheating  kins- 
woman. 

By-and-by  the  old  lady  sickened  and  died.  A 
solicitor  summoned  the  young  student  of  medicine 
to  his  chambers,  where  he  informed  him  that  he 
was  named  a legatee  under  the  old  lady’s  will. 

He  counted  It  a pleasant  restitution  of  her  in- 
formal earnings,  and  hardly  hoped  that  there  would 
be  much  besides.  But  in  gratitude  for  his  pleasant 
companionship,  and  his  delicate  consideration  for 
her  foibles  at  cards,  she  had,  it  appeared,  named 
him  sole  heir  to  an  estate  of  twenty  thousand 
francs  a year ! 

This  story  is  as  true  as  the  last ; and  the  happy 
legatee,  having  abandoned  Chomel  and  Velpeau, 
now  drives  a dashing  tilbury,  with  a tiger  in  white- 
topped  boots  behind  him,  and  may  be  seen  on  al- 
most any  day  of  Che  week  whirling  through  the 
avenue  of  the  Champs  Elys4es. 


<fiitnr'5  Urntnrc. 

i 

ROGER  WILLIAMS  somewhere  says  (we  turn 
it  from  the  prose  form  into  verse) : 

“ One  grain  of  time's  inestimable  sand 
Is  worth  a golden  mountain.1* 

It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  how'  much  prose  writ- 
ing there  is  (and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
old  English  writers),  which  runs,  with  scarcely  the 
transposition  of  a word,  into  blank  verse.  Thus 
Ow'en  Feltham,  in  his  44  Resolves,”  exhorting  his 
reader  to  overcome  the  fear  of  death,  says,  other- 
wise we  shall 

“Dally,  with  the  fear  of  dying,  die. 

To  put  off  death  is  not  in  man  to  do. 

Fixed  late,  without  him,  dooms  him  onee  to  die. 

The  decree  is  past,  and  no  appeal  is  left" 

There  is  a striking  example  of  the  same  near  the 
close  of  Dickens’s  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  As  in  the 
former  instance  we  keep  the  exact  order  of  the  au- 
thor’s w ords,  only  breaking  his  prose  into  verse : 

“ Thy  life  Is  tranquil,  calm  and  happy,  Tom. 

In  the  soft  strain  which  ever  and  again 
Comes  stealing  back  upon  the  ear. 

The  memory 

Of  thine  old  love  may  find  a voice,  perhaps; 

Bnt  it  is 

A pleasant,  softened,  whispering  memory. 

Like  that  in  which  we  sometimes  hold  the  dead. 

And  does  not  pain  or  grieve  thee,  God  he  thanked  P 

The  semi-versification  may  have  been  intentional 
In  this  latter  case;  but  numerous  instances  might 
be  quoted  where  prose  thus  runs  unconsciously  into 
verse,  affording  an  argument  for  Wordsworth’s 
bold  dictum,  that  44  Prose  and  verse  are  not  essen- 
tially different  kinds  of  writing.* 


Weslkt  said  that 14  ten  thousand  cares  were  no 
more  weight  to  his  mind  than  ten  thonsand  hairs 
w#erc  to  his  head.”  Was  it  he  or  Whitfield,  who, 
when  asked  whether  a man  was  answerable  for  bad 
thoughts,  replied,  44 1 can  not  help  the  birds  flying 
over  my  head,  but  I can  prevent  tbeir  making 
nests  in  my  hair.* 
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Some  one  suggestea  as  an  appropriate  epitaph 
for  Hume,  who  was  skeptical  as  to  the  reality  of 
Blatter: 

“ Beneath  this  round  idea, 

Vulgarly  called  a tomb, 

Ideas  and  Impressions  lie 

Which  constituted  Hume.” 

A conundrum  occurs  to  us  here,  which  we  once 
made:  “Why  is  the  Atlantic  a confirmation  of 
Berkeley's  doctrine  of  the  ideality  of  matter  ? Be- 
cause it's  merely  a notion  (an  ocean).”  And  this 
reminds  us  of  a series  of  questions  and  answers, 
well  illustrating  the  spirit  of  a certain  age: 

What  is  mind  ? — No  matter. 

What  is  matter? — Never  mind. 

What  is  spirit? — That's  quite  immaterial . 

As  to  the  creed  of  the  materialist,  one  would  think 
there  could  be  no  better  cure  for  it  than  to  see  it 
engraved  on  a tombstone,  as  it  is  in  a certain  cem- 
etery in  New  England,  as  follows : 

44  THE  HUMAN  FORM, 

RESPECTED  FOR  ITS  HONESTY  (!), 

AND  KNOWN  FOR  FORTY-THREE  YEARS 
UNDER  THE  APPELLATION  OF 

• • • • « 

BEGAN  TO  DISSOLVE” 

Then  the  date. 


The  old  Roman,  Pliny,  in  one  of  hit  letters,  well 
states  an  argument  which  has  been  sometimes  re- 
curring to  wise  men’s  thoughts  in  these  latter  days : 
44  For  opinions  are  counted,  not  weighed ; nor  is  any 
other  course  practicable  in  politics,  where  nothing 
is  so  unequal  as  equality  itself.” 

It  may  sound  paradoxical  to  say,  what  however 
is  true,  that  standing  on  ceremony  is  one  extreme, 
and  trampling  on  it  is  another. 


Here  are  some  Oriental  proverbs : 

A friend — one  soul,  two  bodies. 

The  bosoms  of  the  wise  are  the  tombs  of  secrets. 

The  pen  is  a tree  whose  fruit  is  expression. 
Learning  to  have,  and  w isdom  to  lack, 

Is  a load  of  books  on  an  ass's  back. 

The  miser  is  God’s  enemy,  though  he  be  a monk. 

Whose  carriage  is  greediness,  his  companion  is 
beggary. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  word  piety , 
among  the  old  Romans,  meant  family  affection, 
whether  on  the  part  of  children  or  parents,  or  of 
brothers  and  sisters  toward  each  other. 


he  replied,  ‘when  you  make  visits,  don't  sit  too 
long.* " 


One  more : 44  A certain  person  had  a friend  who 
was  a miser.  One  day  he  said  to  him, 4 1 am  going 
a journey — give  me  your  ring,  then  I shall  always 
have  you  near  me;  for  whenever  I look  upon  it, 
you  will  come  to  my  remembrance.’  The  miser 
made  answer : 4 If  you  wish  to  keep  me  in  remem- 
brance, as  often  as  you  look  at  your  naked  finger, 
remember  that  you  asked  a certain  person  for  his 
ring,  and  he  refused  to  give  it  to  you  !*  ” 


A very  bad  pun  occurs  in  a verse  of  Sale's  trans- 
lation of  the  Koran,  where  the  Lord  says,  speaking 
of  Solomon  (who  was  King  of  the  Genii,  and  a 
great  hero  among  the  Mohammedans) : 44  And  we 
also  subjected  unto  his  command  divert  of  the  devils 
who  might  dive  to  get  pearls  for  him."  What  a 
dull  ear  Father  Sale  must  have  had ! 


A note  to  the  Koran  relates  the  following  le- 
gend : 44  The  angel  of  death  passing  once  by  Solo- 
mon in  a visible  shape,  and  looking  at  one  who 
was  sitting  with  him,  the  man  asked  who  he  was, 
and  upon  Solomon's  acquainting  him  that  it  was 
the  angel  of  death,  said,  4 He  seems  to  want  me, 
wherefore  order  the  w ind  to  carry  me  from  hence 
into  India;*  which,  being  accordingly  done,  the 
angel  said  to  Solomon,  4 1 looked  so  earnestly  at 
the  man  out  of  wonder;  because  I was  commanded 
to  take  his  soul  in  India,  and  found  him  with  thee 
in  Palestine.’  ” 


Romance  of  the  Reviewer. 

(From  the  German  of  Uhland.) 

Bold  Reviewer,  knight  so  valiant, 

Mounts  his  horse,  of  mettle  good. 

Though  no  steed  from  Andalusia, 

*Tis  a hobby-horse  of  wood. 

For  a sword,  a pen  well-pointed. 

From  his  ear  he  draws  for  fight. 

And  a mask,  instead  of  visor, 

Hides  his  eye's  terrific  light 

Lo ! his  lady  fair,  the  Public, 

Danger  thousand-fold  surrounds: — 

Now  a Siegfried's  dragon,  snorting. 
Threatens  her  with  barbarous  wounds; 

Now  with  lute-tones,  soft  and  treacherous, 
Woos  her  fair  a sonnetteer ; 

Now  a monk,  with  mystic  preaching. 
Crazes  and  confounds  her  ear. 


44  A logician  and  a swimmer,"  gays  a Persian 
story, 44  were  in  a boat  together.  Said  the  logician 
to  the  swimmer,  ‘Have  you  ever  studied  logic?' 
4 1 never  heard  the  name  till  now',’  was  the  reply. 
4 Alas !’  said  L.,  4 then  has  half  your  life  been 
drowned  in  ignorance!'  Just  then  a squall  came 
np.  Said  S.  to  L.,  4 Have  you  ever  learned  any 
thing  of  sw  imming  ?*  4 Nothing  but  logic,’  w as 

the  reply.  4 Alas !’  said  S., 4 then  the  whole  of  your 
life  is  drowmed  P " 

The  moral  of  this,  our  teacher  told  us,  is,  that 
logicians  sometimes  get  beyond  their  depth . 

Another  : 44  A physician  being  taken  sick,  bis 
neighbors  came  in  great  numbers  to  see  him,  and 
sat  a long  time  by  his  bedside.  This  annoyed  him 
very  much.  At  length  one  of  the  company,  sus- 
pecting it,  said,  44  Hakeem  Sahib  (Sir  Doctor), 
have  yoq  no  farewell  advice  to  give  us  ?’  4 Yes,* 
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Bold  Reviewer,  knight  so  valiant, 
Tames  the  dragon's  fiery  pride, 
Breaks  the  lute  in  thousand  splinters, 
Hurls  the  monk  o'er  pulpit-side. 

Yet  the  hero,  greatly  modest. 

Wills  that  none  shall  speak  his  name, 
Scarce  one  enigmatic  pen -stroke 
Shows  his  shield  to  waiting  fame. 

Bold  Reviewer,  rock  of  refuge, 

Be  to  us  forever  true  I 
Take  for  payment  Heaven's  blessing. 
And  the  publisher's  pension  too  t 


Original  Conundrums. 

1.  Why  are  mankind  like  cows? 

Because  they  have  calves. 

2.  What  two  letters  of  the  alphabet  describe  a 
faded  loafer  ? 


CD  (Seedy). 
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3.  Why  is  a spirited  war-horse,  when  he  hears 
the  signal  for  battle,  like  a father  refusing  his  boy’s 
request  to  stay  at  home  from  school  ? 

He  answers  with  a Nay  (neigh), 

4.  What  marked  event  in  modern  literature  is 
calculated  to  injure  the  cause  of  Temperance? 

The  free  circulation  of  Punch  among  the 
thinking  part  of  the  community. 

5.  Why  is  it  impossible  that  there  should  be  one 
best  horse  in  the  world  ? 

Because  at  every  race-course  you’ll  find  a 
better . 


6.  When  may  two  people  be  said  to  be  half- 
witted? 

When  they  have  an  understanding  between 
them. 

7.  Why  is  a provident  man  like  a monkey  ? 

Because  he’s  forehanded  (four-handed). 

8.  Why  are  the  names  of  the  Jewish  tribes  like 
the  serpents  in  India? 

Because  they’re  found  in  Numbers. 

9.  What  singular  assortment  of  wild  beasts  is 
mentioned  in  thj  table  of  Troy  weight? 

12  ounces  in  one  pound. 

10.  If  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  w'ere  accused 
of  combining  to  form  wicked  words,  which  one  of 
their  number,  and  in  what  language  of  Shakspeare, 
would  they  all  unite  in  exculpating  ? 

“ Thou  canst  not  say  / did  it.” 

11.  What  is  the  difference  between  a flock  of 
sheep  in  the  fold  at  night,  and  the  words  written 
in  a letter  ? 

The  former  are  penned  up , and  the  latter  are 
penned  down. 

12.  When  should  a common  manual  laborer  ex- 
pect higher  wages  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States? 

When  he’s  engaged  for  higher  (hire). 

13.  When  may  a German  boor  be  pronounced 
dead  drunk  ? 


When  he  sleeps  on  his  beer  (bier). 

14.  Why  is  a vulture  superior  to  the  man  who 
shoots  him  ? 

Because  the  vulture  is  a foul  creature,  but 

the  man  who  shoots  him  is  a fouler  (fowler). 

15.  Why  is  a man  who  marries  twice  like  the 
captain  of  a ship  ? 

Because  he  has  a second  mate. 

16.  Why  is  an  empty  discourse  like  a solid  one  ? 

Because  it  is  all  sound. 

17.  Why  are  the  cook’s  tongs  in  a ship  like  great 
mosquitoes  ? 

Because  they  are  galley  nippers. 

18.  Why  is  a book  of  conundrums,  in  a dull 
company,  like  a man’s  inviting  a large  party  and 
having  none  come  ? 

Because  there’s  a host  put  out  and  not  one 

guest  (guessed). 

19.  Why  are  the  meadows  in  spring  like  an 
American  Revolutionary  hero  ? 

Because  they’re  one  general  green . 

20.  Where  were  the  Tanglewood  Papers  written  ? 

By  a hawthorn  in  a pleasant  style  (stile). 

21.  Why  are  some  of  the  boats  in  New  Bedford 
harbor  probably  like  the  head  of  Victoria's  eldest 
son? 

Because  they  contain  the  prints  of  whales’ 

teeth  (the  Prince  of  Wr ales’  teeth). 

22.  When  Shakspeare’s  mother  wished  him  to 
confess  a theft,  what  distinguished  character  did 
she  hold  up  before  him  ? 

William,  Tell. 
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23.  Why  are  tame  ducks  like  the  eggs  of  wild 
ones? 

Because  they  make  water  foul  (water-fowl). 

Every  body  has  heard  of  the  famous  echo  of 
the  Irishman,  which,  when  interrogated  “ How  d’ye 
do?”  would  answer,  “Pretty  well,  I thank  you;” 
but  we  know  of  a real  echo,  which,  if  you  ask  it 
u What  remedy  is  there  for  the  evils  under  which 
we  labor  ?”  invariably  answers,  44  Labor !” 


A recent  traveler  up  the  Mississippi,  having 
been  disappointed  in  his  attempt  to  get  a view  of 
Natchez,  as  the  boat  stopped  a moment  under  the 
blufl^  reports  as  follows : 

The  town  of  Natchez 
We  saw  by  snatches, 

Up  over  the  bluff; 

Which  wasn’t  enough ; 

But  we  couldn’t  see  more, 

For  the  shape  of  the  shore 
Prevented, 

So  we  had  to  be  contented. 

The  same  odd  genius,  having  taken  passage  in  the 
crack  steamer  Eclipse,  seemed  to  hear  her  saying 
all  the  way  to  Louisville : 

Hurry,  skurry  1 I’m  the  Eclipse, 

That  every  fortnight  makes  two  trips ; 

Should  like  to  see  the  boat  that  whips 
The  E-e-e-e-c-  Eclipse. 


What  a strange,  paradoxical  thing  Time  is! 
The  more  you  have  to  do,  in  a given  time,  the 
more  time  you  have  left.  Time  is  like  an  India- 
rubber  bag ; the  more  you  crowd  into  it,  the  more 
it  will  hold. 


We  once  received  an  invitation  to  a Lecture,  to 
be  delivered 

At  7J  o’clock,  P.  if., 

By  William  Hill,  A.M. 


The  Chinese  language  expresses  the  idea  of  gov- 
ernment by  a hieroglyphic  compounded  of  two,  the 
one  signifying  bamboo , and  the  other  to  thwack.  The 
word  for  Barber,  in  the  same  language,  is  Thi , com- 
pounded of  towy  to  cut,  and  ty%  respect ; the  vum 
who  trims  the  respectability. 


The  pride  of  man,  says  a quaint  old  German 
writer,  is  a singular  thing,  and  not  so  easy  to  put 
down ; for  if  you  stop  up  the  hole  A,  it  will  peep 
out,  before  you  think  of  it,  at  the  hole  B;  and 
when  you  have  closed  that  up,  it  will  run  round 
quicker  than  thought,  and  be  standing  all  ready 
at  hole  C ; and  so  on. 


The  same  shrewd  writer  says, 44  What  makes  it 
especially  agreeable  to  write  romances  is,  that  in 
that  way,  whatever  opinions  one  wishes1  to  have 
go  out  into  the  world,  he  con  always  find  a man  to 
father  them.” 


u The  sand  in  the  hour-glass  reminds  us  not 
only  of  the  swift  flight  of  time,  but  also  of  the  dust 
into  which  we  are  one  day  to  crumble.” 


They  tell  us  to  w^ait — that  time  will  bring  what 
we  want.  Friends,  time  will  ripen  the  corn ; but 
time  will  not  plow  the  field. 


“ Lions  and  despots  see  sharper  in  the  dark 
than  in  the  day.” 
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“Chaste,  cold,  and  pale  as  the  moon  is  the 
German  people;  chaste  because  cold,  cold  be- 
cause pale,  and  pale  because  bloodless.  Doctor 
Howard,  in  America,  has  discovered  that  the  rays 
of  the  moon  have  warmth ; but  only  by  a burning 
glass  could  he  succeed  in  making  it  act  on  the 
thermometer.  But  where  is  there  a burning  glass 
big  enough  to  hold  over  the  heads  of  thirty  million 
men  ? The  Liberation- war  was  such  a one.” 


“ The  Germans  are  always  later  than  other  na- 
tions in  reaching  an  olyect,  be  it  in  art,  science,  or 
politics.  Not  that  they  did  not  know  the  shortest 
way,  or  trudged  on  too  lazily;  the  reason  why 
they  are  so  much  longer  in  getting  to  the  goal  is, 
that  they  start  so  much  further  hack.  They  al- 
ways proceed  from  first  principles ; and  if  a grease- 
spot  is  to  be  removed  from  the  coat-sleeve,  they 
study  the  chemistry  first,  and  study  so  long  and 
so  thoroughly,  that  while  they  are  doing  it  the 
coat  falls  to  rags.  But  that  is  just  the  thing  for 
them — they  take  the  rags  aud  make  writing-paper. 
They  turn  every  thing  into  paper.” 


Is  there  not  an  admirable  moral  in  this  of 
Bdrne’s?  “A  rusty  shield  prayed  to  the  sun: 
Sun,  illuminate  me!  But  the  sun  said  to  the 
*liield : Purify  thyself !” 

“ The  credit  of  having  introduced  the  French 
Revolution  has  been  ascribed  to  the  philosophers. 
It  is  as  if  one  should  say,  Sunday  is  the  cause  of 
Monday.  Whenever  new  truths  appear  among 
men,  they  become  visible  first  on  the  towering 
minds,  as  the  rising  sun  illumines  first  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains.  Now  the  enemies  of  the 
light  think,  if  there  had  been  no  mountains,  there 
would  have  been  no  day.” 


Borne,  in  his  letters  from  Paris,  says,  of  course 
without  being  aware  that  he  was  making  a pun 
for  an  English  reader : “ Madame  Constant  (wife 
of  Benjamin)  has  had  three  husbands.  The  first 
she  lost  by  death,  from  the  second  she  was  di- 
vorced, the  third  wras  Constant” 


( From  the  German  of  Claudius .) 

Epitaph  on  a Wind- Miller. 

The  miller  Jackson  lies  buried  here! 

He  lived  on  wind,  with  wife  and  children  small ; 
And  many  others  live  on  it,  that's  clear, 

Who  have  no  mill  at  ail. 

Com  pari  sox. 

Voltaire  and  Shakspearo:  one  of  them 
Is  what  the  other  seems. 

1 weep,  says  Master  Arouet, 

While  Shakspcare’s  full  eye  streams. 

Hint  and  Kuxz. 

Kuxz.  How  many  doctors  may  there  be  in  Paris? 

I think  a hundred,  or  somewhere  near. 
Hixz.  More,  more,  most  certainly,  pood  neighbor, 
For,  only  think,  the  list  of  deaths  in  Paris 
Is  twenty  thousand  every  year. 

Break  not  thy  head  with  labor  sore ; 

But  break  thy  will,  for  that  is  more. 

Lines  to  mv  Dead  Dog. 

Alard  Is  gone ! — my  swimming  eyes  run  over 
With  tears  of  melancholy  dim! 

Alas,  that  the  cold  ground  must  cover 
A dog  like  him! 

That  faithful  one ! how  friendly  he  behaved  him ! 

He  dung  to  me  in  the  last  hour! 

Gladly  would  I from  death  have  saved  him — 

I had.no  power! 
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How  oft  I’ve  sate,  when  none  but  lie  was  uear  me. 

At  midnight,  by  the  old  oak  tree; 

Alard,  I love  thee  yet ! — dost  hear  me  ? 

I’ll  bury  thee 

In  that  same  spot,  where  spirit-whispers  creeping, 
Answered  iny  dreams,  and  shared  them,  too. 

8hine  softly,  moon,  upon  his  sleeping ! 

The  dog  was  true. 

I flatter  myself  that  I have  not  quite  failed  of 
infusing  into  this  translation  from  the  old  Matthias 
Claudius  something  of  the  touching  tenderness  and 
simplicity  of  the  venerable  original. 


Extracts  from  the  Note- Book  of  a Reader 
at  Sea. 

....  My  principal  literary'  occupation  to-day 
was  reading  a beautiful  English  volume  called 
“ Arctic  Miscellanies,”  a book  made  up  out  of  a MS. 
newspaper,  edited  monthly  by  the  officers  and  sea- 
men of  Captain  Ommaney’s  ship  Assistance,  which 
went  out,  with  others,  under  the  general  command 
of  Captain  Austin,  to  seek  for  Franklin,  and  was 
wedged  in  by  the  ice  from  September,  ’50,  to  Au- 
gust, *51.  Was  struck  with  one  piece  (now  invest- 
ed with  a painful  interest),  in  which  the  writer  ex- 
presses his  own  ardent  hope  of  rescuing  Sir  John, 
in  the  form  of  a dream,  supposed  to  be  related  by 
the  lost  navigator,  and  entitled  “ Franklin’s  Vis- 
ion.” The  author’s  prose,  with  very  few  changes, 
melted  into  blank  verse,  as  follows : 

Sleep  and  oblivion  o’er  my  wasted  form 
Their  sense-annihilating  mantle  cast. 

And  Memory,  with  her  sister  Fancy’s  aid, 

Retouched  the  picture  of  departed  days. 

The  huge  blank  front  of  lcc,  that  reared  around 
A barrier  insurmountable,  seemed  rent, 

And  through  the  opening  of  the  melted  wall 
Stole  a sweet  sunlight,  soft  w ith  tints  of  mom. 

A gentle  zephyr’s  pure,  worm,  fragrant  breath 
Melts  w ith  its  soft  caress  the  yielding  mass. 

Now  brighter  shines  the  color-giving  sun, 

And  through  the  heavy  air  harmonious  tones 
Of  woman’s  long-lost  voice  steal  o’er  my  soul 
With  thousand  overw  helming  memories. 

Hot  tears  of  love,  streaming  from  well-known  eyes, 
Pass  freely  through  the  treacherous  elements, 
Commingling  in  the  ecstasy  of  joy. 

Nearer  and  nearer  still  the  air-borne  sounds 
And  home-like  fragrance  come — while  in  the  dim 
And  lowering  distance  the  dread  region  fades. 

Lo ! gentle  Spring  has  decked  the  barren  spot 
With  flowers  that  we  in  laughing  childhood  plucked. 
Here,  in  gay  garments  clad,  the  light,  the  hope 
Of  life’s  bright  dawn  draw’s  nigh ; her  buoyant  step, 
Firm  with  humanity,  yet  light,  os  wing’d 
With  hope  deferred,  scarce  leaves  its  print  behind — 
She,  bending,  stretches  toward  my  weary  frame 

Her  soothing  hand 

What  strange,  rough  forma  are  these  ? 
What  faces  strange  peer  through  these  shaggy  garbs? 
Ob,  let  me  dream  again ! Ha,  whence  that  shout 
That  makes  the  very  silence  seein  more  void? 

Ah ! can  it  be  the  old,  familiar  tones 
Of  my  almost  forgotten  native  tongue  ? 

Sweet  dream ! thou  hast  foreshadowed  things  to  como ! 
No  beauteous  form  tends  her  fair,  helping  hand ; 

Yet,  in  what  shape  soever  thou  dost  come. 
Assistance,*  thou  art  welcome  to  my  soul, 

For  wearied,  baffled  hope  bad  w ell-nigh  sunk 
In  the  blank,  boundless  ocean  of  despair! 


Spent  a good  part  of  the  day  with  that  pleasant 
philosopher,  old  Gilbert  White  of  Selbome.  How 
charming  is  the  freshrfess  and  simplicity  of  his  very 
phrases ! Of  the  reed-sparrow  he  records : “ A sweet 
polyglott,  but  hurrying;  it  has  the  notes  of  ninny 


* The  ship’s  name. 
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birds.”  Of  the  nightingale : “Its  beautiful  song 
is  the  result  of  long  attention  to  the  melody  of  the 
elder  birds  of  its  species.”  There  is  a deal  of  poetry 
in  the  old  man’s  homely,  quaint  expressions,  as 
where  he  says  he  found  a falcon  “ nailed  up  at  the 
end  of  a barn,  which  is  the  countryman's  museum.” 
His  description  of  the  field-mouse’s  nest,  that  u was 
so  compact  and  well-filled  that  it  would  roll  across 
the  table  without  being  discomposed,  though  it  con- 
tained eight  little  mice  that  were  naked  and  blind 
his  minute  observations  on  the  swallow',  the  bat,  the 
stone-curlew,  that  lays  its  eggs  right  on  the  ground, 
and,  when  its  young  are  hatched,  hurries  them  off 
to  some  flinty  field,  where  they  skulk  among  the 
$ tones,  and  escape  detection  by  their  resemblance 
to  them ; and  finally,  the  humorous  hits  at  Timothy , 
the  tortoise — these  are  but  a few  specimens  of  the 
vast  variety  of  curious  and  beautiful  things  which 
will  repay  the  readers  of  “ White’s  Natural  History 
of  Sel  borne.”  .... 

After  dinner  began  the  book  which  has  been  so 
many  months  lying,  like  an  uncut  plum-cake  before 
the  self-denying  schoolboy's  eye,  the  Autobiog- 
raphy of  the  Painter  Ilaydon.  One’s  skepticism  is 
excited  a little  in  reading  these  novel-like  lives,  by 
the  fact  that  the  very  oddities  and  notabilities  one 
would  have  wished  to  see  and  hear,  e.g.  Wilkie,  and 
West,  and  Northcote,  and  Fuseli,  appear  just  at  the 
right  time.  One  would  greatly  err  who  should 
suppose  that  any  man’s  life  ever  moved  on  at  the 
epic  pace  which  Hay  don’s  representation  gives  to 
his — I refer  particularly  to  his  early  years.  M Fond 
memory”  singles  out  those  salient  points  on  which 
the  presiding  spirit  of  the  after  career  throws  back 
special  glory,  and  speeds  from  peak  to  peak  of  the 
life-landscape,  neglecting  the  commonplace  valleys 
beneath  and  between 

Devoted  most  of  the  day  to  Ilaydon.  Was  he 
not  bent  upon  taking  the  kingdom  of  (his)  heaven  (of 
perfection  in  the  historic  department  of  painting) 
by  violence  f What  does  he  mean  w hen,  after  say- 
ing of  his  “ Judgment  of  Solomon,”  “ It  was  a vic- 
tory in  every  sense  of  the  word,”  he  adds,  u I did 
not  command  bayonets  and  cannon ; would  to  God 
T had  f’  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  “ melan- 
choly utinam as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  have 
called  it  ? Would  he  have  swept  away  that  plaguy 
Academy,  and  brought  the  noble  and  fashionable 
world  to  its  senses?  Ah,  Benjamin!  there  is  too 
much  of  this  w orld  about  thee ! Thou  hast  not  yet 
attained  to  that  highest  art — the  know  thyself  . . . 

Hay  don  is  a very  pithy  describes  Witness  his 
picture  of  Dieppe  and  its  old  women — “Neither 
born  of  w oman  nor  made  for  man and  of  the 
Russian  sailors,  who,  when  they  laughed,  looked 
like  animals 


Took  several  more  great  bites  into  my  plum-cake 
— Hay  don’s  life.  Saw'  him  into  jail  and  out  again. 
WTiata  jumble  of  prayers,  passions,  prejudices,  lov- 
ings  and  hatings,  criticisms,  creditors,  constables, 
does  that  journal  present!  I find  that  one  of  my 
comments  has  anticipated  the  editor,  who  says: 
“ Havdon  pray9  as  if  he  would  take  heaven  by 
storm” — “his  very  piety  had  something  stormy, 
arrogant,  and  self-assertive  in  it.” — Some  more 
of  Haydon’s  happy  hittings-off  of  character:  He 
showrs  up  “ the  Duke  of  Sussex  with  a star  on  his 
breast,  and  the  asthma  inside  of  it,  wheezing  out 
his  royal  opinions.”  When  his  child  is  born,  he 
hears  “ a peaked  cry,  as  of  a little  helpless  being 
who  felt  the  air,  and  anticipated  the  anxieties,  and 


bewailed  the  destiny  of  inexorable  humanity.”  , 
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Finished  the  second  volume  of  Haydon.  An  an- 
ecdote of  Wordsworth  I never  heard  before.  “ Davy, 
do  you  know  why  I published  my  White  Doe  in 
quarto  ?”  “ No.”  “ To  express  my  opinion  of  it.” 

What  word-portraits  Haydon  throw's  off  in  a phrase 
of  the  celebrities  that  sate  to  him.  llow'  well  ac- 
quainted w'e  become  with  Melbourne,  with  O’Con- 
nell— who  has  “ an  eye  like  a weasel’s” — w ith  Jeff- 
rey, and  with  that  reformer  who  introduced  him- 
self, and  insisted  upon  being  put  into  the  great 
picture  ; to  say  nothing  of  Brougham  and  Wellihg- 
ton.  What  children  the  man  must  have  had,  ac- 
cording to  his  ow'n  account.  Think  of  Frank,  who, 
when  two  and  a half  years  old,  his  father  having 
said  to  him,  as  they  walked  by  a grave-yard — 

“ There’s  where  we  both  must  lie,”  replied,  “ But, 
father,  you  first.”  Then  think  of  Harr}',  whom  he 
so  mourns,  who  had  such  a passion  for  the  memory 
of  Napoleon,  having  collected  200  pictures  of  him, 
w hich  he  perused  every  day  after  dinner ; and  who 
talked  with  rapture  of  a charge  of  cavalry — and 
died  at  the  age  of  three  and  a half!  .... 

Resumed  Haydon,  and  finished  the  third  volume. 

Thus  have  I lived  one  more  life  within  a week,  and 
what  a life ! Here  is  a man  who  finishes  writing 
his  life,  and  then  finishes  it  in  sad  reality.  He 
writes  Finis — black  on  white — in  his  journal,  and 
then  in  red  ink  on  his  silver  locks.  After  all,  if 
one  looked  at  this  tragedy  irrespectively  of  the 
hero’s  responsibleness,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  ca- 
tastrophe must  be  pronounced  in  keeping . But  the 
moral  lesson  of  such  a life  is  that 

u Order  is  Heaven’s  first  law.” 

This  giant  refused  to  order  his  life  in  strict  refer- 
ence to  the  supremacy  of  moral  principle,  and  how 
could  he  expect  the  blessing?  Well  may  the  ed- 
itor call  his  religiousness  a puzzle . How  wildly 
praying  and  swearing  are  jumbled  in  his  diary! 

Indeed,  his  very  prayers  are  often  profane  and  pre- 
sumptuous— a sort  of  taking  of  the  Holy  Name  in 
vain 

Tapped  another  of  the  literary  cakes  I had  laid 
up — De  Quincey’s  Autobiographic  Sketches.  Read 
the  chapter  on  his  Childhood — the  period  he  so 
beautifully  calls  “ a mighty  darkness  and  a sorrow 
without  a voice.”  Never  knew'  such  good  reading 
so  hard  to  remember.  Somebody  says,  however, 
it  doesn’t  follow'  that  you  w ere  not  well  fed  yester- 
day, because  you  forget  what  you  ate 

Read  eight  books  of  Pope’s  Odyssey ; charming 
sea-reading.  A great  deal  of  old  Homer  in  it  after 
all.  Was  curious  sometimes  which  to  credit  for  an 
idea,  Pope  or  Homer ; for  example,  in  the  case  of 
that  striking  correspondence  to  the  saying  of  David, 

“ He  that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord.” 

Pope  makes  Homer  say, 

14  By  Jove  the  stranger  and  the  poor  are  sent. 

And  what  to  these  we  give,  to  Jove  is  lent”  .... 

Read  in  Bloomfield’s  Poems.  Remember  but  one 
striking  expression,  and  that  w as  a line  in  his  de- 
scription of  a skim-milk  cheese,  quite  worthy  of 
Crabbe.  The  tough  article  w as  tossed  into  the  stye, 
where  it  was  rejected  by  the  nosing  porkers,  as 
41  Too  big  to  Bwallow,  and  too  hard  to  bite.” 

How  affecting  is  that  saying  recorded  of  Bloom- 
field’s mother,  that  there  were  only  three  enemies 
she  dreaded — Winter,  Poverty,  and  Old  Age ! . . . 

Took  up  Kohl’s  “ Panorama  of  St.  Petersburg” — 
well  named,  for  it  is  a real  daguerreotype  of  that 
singular  city.  The  book,  like  I)r.  Tschudi’s  Peru, 
is  a striking  specimen  of  the  facility  with  which  the 
German  genius  combines  poetic  play  of  the  facul- 
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t-imrepijmn  add  iri liHmU'rtii  with  iniftlncss 
jyja?  aeebtary  in  tiewopfioi*  Aif&  <M  Atfct irir-~ij\  Ewm 
Wards,  fintintiuttttn  wilfe  Wimfc  <#6*b« 

mcrrsi  perfect  timi  JiiW  tfiint  ratio# 

?D«t  mi jojtiou#  i-bv  ;of . tm*  pr-  ii t city  - 

'itet«  spaticnw  street*,  .JtA»r^ml^^w<riiromie 
.pj&i**;  with,  only  hkr*  i4<id:Dr»?av  Aviimiift»  ttgur* 
hovering  about,  ltk.&  ik  lurking  IhrfdWfcer  &muug,  a 
waste  of  PKiksf’ 

Tue  Ukatij  or  rftt:  tVfWwasu. 
i Fwm  tfi*  PtitiAh  <tf'  Mi titoiivi/v  ft.) 

IU»forc  y urt  hut  rith  m*4*Un*d  j»sv:*, 

Tpe  whltry  ftMffthfS  toaudfru; 

Cru  *fds  iiiruii^  Uin  door.  and  eiW$'  ftc® 

U pdlt  with  tmvr  and  with  woe. 

What  hero,  btmored  and  renowned. 

Within,  upon hi*  death dw^i,  lies  f 
li&rk  \ a.cfoar  ffrjtai  with  .tninfjfrt  wood, 
Coiaw.iAin^lttsr  wilh  .thn  ruoiiraera*  cries: 
*Siuhl)t>  trjy  fitted  *J)Ute  tutor*  for  roe, 

VVlin  shared  with  fuv  &o,  many  u %ht  1 
TFiat  hoMp  sto^v^H 

FJdfrrn  X cJu*e>  my  eyes' in  night! 

My  >5word  uud  belt,  \out  ltd  *hmn  He, 

And  all  roy  trappings.  At  rny  aide: 
i taxing  ujmii  nty  Anris  vrili  I 
Jjk*  iib  fhv  bmvc  l;»arntt«:ki  died!” 

And  yflmi  the  steed  wus  led  t«vru> , 

Til*  priest  boro  In  the  holy  bread ; 

On  bended  fcn#£i  the  people  pray  — 

Tiro  soldiers’  eiroektf  art'  pule  HriU«  A made 
Old^r  jrtlw'mftii  yh<>.  Witkoirf 
Pmw.d  U<k*E  iu  Jvtmnln^vS^V  day, 

From  ihtftr  iwrd  vein*  and  k>omfdv>~h«;rs 

\V »*p,  us  the  p*rthi£  pntytfrs  they  my. 

The  ehApot  hehritt  euriy  dawn,  - • * - ' 

Toll  -for  the  parted  smU  they  ton 
And  note  the  «oMicrfr.*h-  to  t$t«uer 
I V.iMniAt  the  SinrsriMn' i*  nw*ir; 
rv:u*imt*  t*o*&  round ifto  n arrlor  d^Jtd, 

IK*  rjaatw  tht*  vnw  M.  WbAn  l(*  died ; y-;'  • y 

Xfjpto  'U^MKdr'. 

V yi'lWirttro.il  acA  firo*unu^  by  hlu  tstdo. 

lud  this  yirpin  chc*rfc,  they  fluid. 

And  bosom  tivumineiydidr 

^aw-nj^  li  luAPjutdtl! 

i’trtler'  lAuiriiHT^  tl^v! 


•:-i'  ,^\4  vf^tMntdryvri* 

p? pm fc: b$  }rnfch  iwiti  mfy  t^f-Vv 

rdc/*.  Pr  $f  k*A  {y'^A,*hntiU' 

•AwWty:?  Tlu*  i*  p -m$U 

^ontirr  omucumUiifOloi^  ik^n'i  wde^Hk<.'.  ? 

any  shbuld  U;  liltj)  herohy 

d fe  hinK  Ltd  liiin‘  (firv  ide  ninhes*  into  t‘lui&i»£r 
rw  iiTfiarticn,  i ' derived  fmm  tJie  iv»i- 

*hnw  of  ike  tnmilt,  suek  #k;  the  IfilD,  the  Field*, 
the  liritlg*.$.  Uw  iMnrt,  thk  Sireot^  t^c,  t. 
derive  d from  vot  upatioitf ; thv  tlicVTaylow 

(Tailor.*),.-'  iihe  '$wit?]br#»  etc.;-  Ck  Mantes  derived 
from  otS^;  the  IV|k'%  t bn  ilie 

the  (f'Or>on*  or  Person .sy  4.  Cutties  de- 

m*<i  trow  irnfmaU:  the  Bnlk,  the  Wolfe*,  the 
C’ruh.O. ike  Uah kf‘*t  etc,  5.  N«mw  derived  ir>-mi 
iiU;i lili'em  the  Litliea,  lit*  III  tints,  the  BrurhOv  etc. 
*».  'Hu?  naitoft*:  AD..  Dmeti,  u\!r.  Freindi,  Mr.  !l»d- 
l.^avU*  y .;  Tv , v «<i  from  edijirncteri^k^  i 

iw  ShaVA4k*are  (h  ought  ahyAy^  tn  litMvjND 

ten  Sh.ikc<p>  fir  j.  <.Vvwn-in-*h'n*M,  ffe.  8.  \ie\u- 
i\o iDbir,  • Tonjki«>.  (TbrrlV  kin:).  plxi>d.-(I)i<*.k  * son  \ 
fttc.  Who  will  tUuHprtake  the  Work?  We  will 
funiisj^  v^Ydral  1 bu  jiiid  hiuD, 

e 


\V,i  aW  louder  thut  no  rme  Inm  ynl  edited  a. 

‘ Hiunder-lhiok,  ’ » ai>n!niiihig  int  ♦)*!•],  and  r>n  ofltn 
hdfeUimr.  inDtaktA  of  p Outers.  We  touid -furohh 
H-vernI  thut  b#ye  Iwppeurt;  to  o»r?<  }ve>.  i)jp  aty 
ue^aaion  we  gpvh  ^ o>j>y  oi  »»mie,Tane$  to 

l»e  vjimbMl,  and  thsi  line  ; / e- 1 • ; 

♦‘  I Tut  tim*  the  Indian  gaze  on  tlu  *?  V 

to  oat  a stoni^hh^nt  e/Miuvout  iu  ite  new  dre-.* : 
"L»iu.thu5  thL  A^OntduvI  Ihiilnu  un  tln.i.f’ 
Damuhell  gvvt*  <t  droll  iastiuiee.  A li no  uf  Ids 
'»  nicy  stj^trp  thee  tu  tiiw  ehurgo;** 

wa*  prinli:d 

' They  feiunip  Ukf  drvj«cv)u«i  tv>  the  chunr*  "’ 

We  onw  brai*ti  of  u <;oiiiu*iU  Iri.-li  i rratmii : ‘*  To 
our  y^sieniiiv's  paper  idr  htp  (/>>  /jt/,U,  pf 

Di >r»tt}  r end  hi « Urntx,  ffa  JLp*i'hMx*.” 


CirAMiaso,  in  one  of  rhenol-e*  to  hiK  pooni*,  givei 
a funny  old  Trvneh  urrlddy,  of  winch  the  nlotto 
wight  lu,  ik  1 lmd  a liMk  lKithund/Vete.  We  JiaV£ 
turned  it  into  English  as  follows:; 

My  father  got  a pj>o»ae  for  mi J, 

Mfel  ft-  !i  » litth  spoioir  »Vi\AjieT 
I had  to  take  u tamp  10  u»;h 

AVhure  'iu  the  bed  cry  «j<«ruw  eouttt  lu». 

I hun»td  the  lied— and,  oh,  dear  mo! 
lli!  cAtptt  out  ramtiuh— hi  \ Ul  1 hi!. 

I took  oadput  ))h w,  doyoo,» m?; 

I nd^tf  my  tulde  iJiriiTw^tv 

The  rat  cooifus  ic.^ wnd  ^h»t  tWs  sshe 

Hut  DwiH  off  with  lUni-  ht : Id . lu  ! 

I thought  I al.euhl  have  dhM  \rvtl«  glee — 

A cat  make  such  mistake  tn 
A hiifOtsud  for  a uinnsv—hVf  hi! 


A skvi  Wav  to  li  Kmy  oxirs  TWkr.”  We 
nmiqnstrattpi  w ith  opr  steward  bn  the  important- 
of  keeping  1m  temper.  44  Temper  jM  he  eotvlainiyd 
vn hilling  the  last  word  and  nourishing,  a*  hv  Epoko, 
thu  camng-krtih  he  was  eleardrig  a*  if  m tv,n. 

parfcJiiw'Ajlf  wiih  that  t* mper  !v  h 

exnhmned,  ftiy  i>$M  and  dm  Hhi  Xe  hashing  In 
ri»  a ln\  " vosv  fve  cor-  a uoiper,  ami  l huhu  U» 
*>  to  ms  dying  da>/r 

Sti^fiStKAttK  ai^  bf 

“In  nraUliniou^dibiiipUt  fuiiey  fretf’— 
and  a iGeniiau  peu*tf  Gdtt* \\  nogs  for  u so mewlmt 
yliherftul  apecina?n  of  maid^u  } ude pendCiu:^  as  fpl- 

lOAVd ; 

/.*.■  ;•;  ; }■  ■ 

C:V }••; ’•'. .-.  '•tyi4 -V : 

v . . A'-. ,-y •.' ^ Mv V - 

' :'  ■'.  •V;.;>'^t  kt #.#i  3 n.iK p }v  K 
“?  Ftvv%  ><*  d«Kv  vhiii;  . 

■ • , • ;' . ; $fy.  a . 

V ; ■■  ' : ■ t • 

To  good  u)d  njndnc*  Eve  I held ; 

Vv'vak,  tnwtltig,  vain  a*  idle  : 

Doer  curiofiJty,  aavmi-fnltl. 

Her  lK»rtlou  vas  to  me. 

At  sight  of  man  Tin  not  Afiaid  : 

UtJK  oft  imunam  tvould  aay. 

Tor  Uu  !r  sakca  only  if<:  were  mndv — 

(.‘nruitinn’s  fmls  ware  they. 

And  .50  no  stiff  Wid  sfuphl  pride  ! ‘ . : ';' 

‘t/uii  o‘er  mi  hat  lu  iuv-^"  . '^v,;'  3 (.' ’•/•  ’ .’■'/■ 

To  be  a ptM  Em  HuUfi-^wh;  '<  v''.'..V  -Vv;!  ■[•:'  i), 
tuher^.ivnge.is  i«:  I 


flow  Wottxur^binfi  -ojui'k v&xric  Tin?  “■ 'pfexu  wt,'*4 

When  WoidEworth,  roaster  nf  lUr  uihh  lay, 

T’l aimed  a gtvmt  work  that  should  survive  ul»  day. 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


Before  hla  muse,  on  that  “ Excursion”  bent, 

Through  England’s  fields,  in  quest  of  wisdom  went 
(Say,  rather,  that  incursion  on  the  ground, 

Held  by  a school  who  gave  up  sense  for  sound)— 

He,  of  all  bards  the  most  considerate  one 
That  ever  ripened  in  this  earthly  sun, 

Sate  coolly  down,  took  out  a new-laid  ream 
Of  paper,  and  surveyed  the  mighty  theme. 

But  oh,  as  he  beheld  that  page  so  fair. 

And  dreamed  of  all  that  might  be  written  there, 

Like  a white  ghost,  the  vision  of  that  scroll, 

Pure  as  an  infant  mind,  restrained  his  soul; 

His  thoughtful,  feeling  spirit  quite  unmanned. 

The  pen  escaped  his  hesitating  hand ; 

It  fell  upon  the  floor— awhile  he  gazed— 

Then  stooping  down,  the  feathery  tool  he  raised— 

For  lo!  a gleam  of  hope  had  dawned,  and  now 
Lit  up  a cheerful  radiance  on  his  brow. 

“May  I not  write  a poem  first,”  said  he, 

“ That  I may  know  if  I a poet  be  V' 

A lucky  thought!  the  bard  began  to  write. 

And  so,  at  last,  the  Puklim;  saw  the  light  1 

Addison’s  fine  Essay  on  Friendship  contains  the 
following  spirited  rendering  of  a passage  from  the 
old  Roman  poet  Martial ; which  shows,  by  the  way, 
that  the  countryman’s  remark — “There’s  a good 
deal  of  human  nature  in  man” — was  as  true  thou- 
sands of  years  ago  os  it  now  is : 

“In  all  thy  humors,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 

Thou’rt  such  a testy,  touchy,  pleasant  fellow, 

Hast  so  much  wit  and  mirth  and  spleen  about  thee, 
There  is  no  living  with  thee  nor  without  thee.” 


Him  who  can  do  what  he  will,  we  call  a lucky  man ; 

But  he  Is  the  wise  and  great  one,  who  will  do  what  he  can. 


Give  words  to  thy  grief— so  aft  thou  relieved  of  it ; 
Give  words  to  thy  joy — so  art  thou  bereaved  of  it 


of  a hymn,  which,  from  the  contrast  of  the  three 
parties  involved  in  it,  must  have  been  particularly 
effective  in  the  first  hearing.  A clerical  wag  was 
present  one  Sunday,  when  a professional  brother 
had  a young  beginner  to  preach  for  him.  The 
next  day,  meeting  his  grave  and  prosaic  friend,  he 
said:  “Brother  Blank,  I always  knew  that  you 
were  very  felicitous  in  your  occasional  sendees, 
but  I never  heard  you  so  happy  as  yesterday.” 
Brother  Blank  looked  vety  blank  with  surprise, 
and  said,  he  really  had  not  intended  any  thing  es- 
pecially pertinent  to  the  occasion.  “Well,  then, 
it  must  have  been  a real  inspiration,  for  don’t  you 
remember,  as  soon  as  that  young  man  had  ended 
his  sermon,  you  got  up  and  gave  out  the  hymn  be- 
ginning, i Lord,  what  a ft eble  piece,'  etc.  ?” 

While  on  the  subject  of  hymns,  we  may  as  well 
record  one  or  two  more  parsons’ jokes.  It  is  said 
that,  on  a certain  occasion,  a good  old  minister  who 
had  somew  hat  outlived  his  popularity,  having  died, 
the  senior  deacon  at  the  next  conference-meeting 
read  with  great  spirit  the  words  of  the  well-known 
hymn  of  triumph  on  the  taking  away  of  the  curse 
of  the  Law  by  the  Gospel  dispensation : 

“ Believing  wc  rejoice 

To  see  the  cuss  removed 

We  once  heard  a ludicrous  illustration  of  the 
importance  of  right  emphasis.  A prosy  parson 
read  the  following  verse  of  Doddridge’s  hymn,  lay- 
ing the  stress  which  we  have  indicated  by  Italics 
in  such  a marked  manner  that  the  effect  may  be 
readily  imagined : 

“The  lambs  he  carries  in  Ills  arms 
And  In  his  bosom  bears.” 

Not  the  worst  instance  of  mal-apropos-ky  in  the 
adaptation  of  hymns  for  the  occasion,  is  that  re- 
corded of  a clerical  joker  in  New'  Hampshire.  It 
is  or  was  necessary  in  that  State  for  a couple  “ in- 
tending matrimony”  to  have  their  purpose  “ pub- 
lished” beforehand  from  the  pulpit.  Once  when 
our  reverend  friend  had  given  notice  of  intention 
on  the  part  of  a couple  to  enter  the  holy  state  afore- 
said, he  follow  ed  the  publication  by  giving  out  the 
hymn  commencing — 

“Mistaken  souls  who  dream  of  bliss, 

And  make  their  empty  boast” 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  beautiful  effect 
often  produced  in  writing  when  the  sound  answers 
to  the  sense.  We  have  often  heard  repeated  a 
droll  illustration  of  an  attempt  to  realize  something 
of  the  kind  on  the  part  of  an  old  clergyman  who 
would  read  as  follows : 

“ In  our  vain  passions,  Lord,  we  fly 
From  vanitcc  to  vanUye.” 

We  have  often  heard  it  said,  but  never  met  with 
it  in  the  form  of  a proverb  before  the  other  day,  in 
an  old  German  rhyme : 

A dinner  party  never  must  bo 
Over  0 nor  under  G. 


There  is  too  much  truth  in  the  follow’ing : 
Where  money  is,  there  is  the  devil,  ajid  where  none 
is,  there  he  is  twice  over. 

To  seize  opportunity  by  the  forelock  is  a familiar 
piece  of  advice:  We  lately  saw,  in  an  old  book  of 
wisdom,  the  fact  upon  which  it  is  founded,  viz., 
that  “ Opportunity  has  long  hair  in  front  and  short 
hair  behind.”  Too  many  men  fancy  that  he  wears 
a cue,  but  find  out  their  mistake  when  they  try  to 
catch  it. 


Two  Minds. 

I. 

I would  rather  of  wealth  have  a single  drop 
Than  a hogshead  of  wisdom  filled  to  the  top. 

II. 

A drop  of  wisdom  is  dearer  to  me 
Than  a measure  of  fortune  as  deep  as  the  sea. 

The  above  sayings  are  translated  from  a German 
book  called  “Wisdom  of  the  Morning  and  Evening 
Lands."  (Beautiful  expressions  for  East  and  West !) 


Parsons  have  always  been  among  the  most  noted 
professors,  or  practitioners,  of  the  art  of punmanship. 
Severe  study  requires  relief  and  provokes  reaction 
— the  grave  leads  to  the  gay  and  the  severe  to  the 
lively— and  they  whose  constant  dealings  with 
Scripture  accustoms  them  to  treat  words  as  real 
things,  who  so  often  have  to  array  them  in  the 
textual  w arfare  of  the  sects  and  the  schools,  are 
naturally  as  likely  as  any  to  seek  recreation  and 
revenge  by  manoeuvring  them  in  the  sham-fight 
of  what  Hood  (or  Lamb  ?)  calls  the  Punic  war. 
Old  Mather  Byles  was  perhaps  the  prince  of  our 
Yankee  punsters.  The  old  fellow  seemed  to  carry 
about  a sort  of  Byles’s  revolver  with  a hair-trigger. 
One  day,  as  a company  of  British  soldiers  passed 
his  house,  the  Doctor  said  he  was  glad  to  see  that 
our  wrongs  were  likely  to  be  redd  rested ; and  when 
some  one  said,  “Ah,  that  w'on’t  do,  you’ve  used 
two  d’s,”  he  instantly  replied,  “And  who’s  a better 
right  to  D.D.  than  myself?”  On  another  occasion 
he  took  some  gentlemen  up  to  show  them  the  view' 
from  his  cupola.  “ There,”  said  he,  “ I call  this 
my  observatory,  because  from  here  I can  obsei've 
a lory  in  any  part  of  the  city.” 

We  once  heard  of  a droll  application  of  the  words 
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The  Knickerbocker  Gallery  (published  by  Samuel  j 
Hues  ton)  has  made  its  appearance  in  a splendid  I 
octavo  volume,  and,  apart  from  the  merit  of  the  i 
literary  contributions  which  form  its  contents,  j 
claims  a peculiar  interest  on  account  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  had  its  origin.  The  editor  of 
the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  Mr.  Louis  Gaylord 
Clark,  so  widely  known  for  the  exhaustless  fund 
of  humor  which  he  serves  up  on  his  monthly  board, 
and  for  his  genial  relations  with  many  of  the  most 
eminent  American  authors,  has  performed  such 
laudable  service  for  the  literature  of  his  country, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  his  44  troops  of  friends/*  some 
appreciative  testimonial  was  due  to  the  excellent 
spirit  and  signal  ability  with  which  he  has  devoted 
years  of  unrequited  labor  to  the  cause  of  letters. 
With  admirable  judgment,  they  decided  that  such  j 
a testimonial  should  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
tasteful  volume,  containing  original  articles  from 
the  surviving  writers  of  the  Knickerbocker,  of 
which  the  proceeds  should  be  devoted  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 14  suit- 
able for  the  home  of  a man  of  letters,  who,  like  Mr. 
Clark,  is  also  a lover  of  nature  and  of  rural  life.** 
The  enterprise  was  equally  honorable  to  its  pro- 
jectors and  its  objects.  Such  an  expression  of 
sympathy  and  esteem  is  one  of  those  rare  l>oons, 
which  bless  alike  both  them  44  who  give  and  him 
who  takes.”  The  appeal  of  the  more  intimate 
friends  of  Mr.  Clark  was  promptly  and  cordially 
met  by  the  distinguished  corps  of  contributors  with 
w'hose  names  the  pages  of  the  Knickerbocker  have 
been  graced.  They  comprise  some  of  the  oldest  and 
most  illustrious  writers  in  America,  with  a noble 
array  besides  of  men  of  genius  and  culture,  who,  if 
perhaps  less  known  to  fame,  have  yet  gathered 
worthy  literary  honors  in  both  hemispheres.  A 
few  examples  will  show  the  choice  materials  which 
have  been  employed  in  the  composition  of  the  vol- 
ume. Washington  Irving — the  beloved  and  glo- 
rious patriarch  of  our  native  literature — contributes 
a delightful  paper,  entitled  44  Conversations  with 
Talma,”  presenting  some  interesting  reminiscences 
of  the  great  French  tragedian,  and  a series  of  orig- 
inal suggestions  on  French  dramatic  poetry.  This 
was  written  in  1821,  and  will  furnish  a welcome 
fragment  of  the  author’s  palmiest  days  to  the  host 
of  his  admirers  who  so  fondly  treasure  every  pro- 
duction of  his  fascinating  pen.  A poem,  called  the 
44  Snow  Shower,”  by  Brvant,  is  the  characteristic 
offering  of  our  greatest  American  bard.  44  The  Em- 
peror’s Bird’s  Nest,”  by  Longfellow ; 11  Mascaccio,” 
by  Lowell;  44  A Poetical  Epistle  to  Mr.  Clark,”  by 
Halleck;  44  A Vision  of  the  Housatonic,”  by 
Holmes;  44  I’m  Growing  Old,”  by  Saxe;  44  To  a 
Beautiful  Girl,”  by  Prentice ; 44  On  Lake  Pepin,” 
by  Epes  Sargent,  are  in  the  happiest  style  of  their 
respective  writers.  N.  P.  Willis,  instead  of  rhymes, 
gives  a kind-hearted  and  cheery  letter  from  his  in- 
valid’s retreat  at  Idlewild;  and  Tuckerman  has  a 
fine  critical  essay  on  Edmund  Kean.  Among  other 
celebrated  writers,  whose  fame  is  of  more  recent  date, 
we  observe  the  names  of  Mitchell,  Boker,  Kimball, 
Street,  Shelton,  Bayard  Taylor,  Cozzens,  Fields, 
G.  W.  Curtis,  and  Stoddard.  But  space  would 
fail  us  to  enumerate  all  the  celebrities  on  this  red- 
lettered  catalogue,  which  presents  a curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  signal  ability  which  the  editor  of  the 
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Knickerbocker  has  embodied  in  the  long  series  of 
his  annual  volumes.  The  attractiveness  of  the 
work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  variety  of  portraits 
with  which  it  is  embellished,  forming  an  extensive 
gallery  of  American  authors.  Those  are  engraved 
on  steel,  in  the  best  style  of  execution,  and,  in  many 
cases,  from  original  paintings  by  Elliot  and  other 
eminent  artists.  Such  a varied  and  admirable  col- 
lection of  portraits,  in  which  a large  portion  of  the 
community  is  interested,  we  presume  has  never  be- 
fore been  presented  to  the  public.  The  editorial 
preparation  of  the  work  was  intrusted  to  the  charge 
of  John  W.  Francis,  George  P.  Morris,  Rufus 
W.  Griswold,  Richard  B.  Kimball,  and  Fred- 
eric W.  Shelton,  who,  it  is  needless  to  add,  have 
acquitted  themselves  of  their  generous  duties  in  a 
manner  which  leaves  no  room  for  comment,  except 
that  of  a congratulatory  character. 

The  Rose  and  the  Ring , by  Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsii, 
is  the  title  of  Thackeray’s  Christmas-story  for  the 
present  year,  and,  with  its  inimitable  pictorial  il- 
lustrations by  the  author,  is  bound  to  make  a sen- 
sation in  every  circle  of  juvenile  readers.  It  com- 
bines the  grave,  resistless  humor  of  Thackeray’s 
best  productions  with  his  remarkable  power  of 
adaptation  to  youthful  fancies.  A beautiful  edi- 
tion for  the  holidays  was  issued  by  Harper  and 
Brothers,  and  produced  a general  clapping  of  hands 
among  the  legion  of  the  author’s  admirers  in  Young 
America. 

The  Bible  Reading-Book , by  Mrs.  Sarah  Joseph  a 
Hale  (published  by  Lippincott,  Grambo,  and  Co.), 
presents  a continuous  narrative  of  the  most  import- 
ant portions  of  the  Bible,  in  the  exact  w ords  of 
Scripture,  including  selections  from  the  sacred  his- 
tory, biography,  poetry,  prophecy,  precepts,  and 
parables.  Among  the  numerous  compends  of  Holy 
Writ,  this  volume  is  distinguished  for  the  simplicity 
and  convenience  of  its  method,  the  judicious  care 
with  which  its  materials  have  been  selected,  and 
the  freedom  from  sectarian  partialities  wdiich  mark 
its  preparation.  It  is  intended  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  school-room  and  fam- 
ily, and  appears  to  be  w ell-adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  w ho  are  content  with  any  abridgment  of  the 
inspired  volume. 

Leaves  from  the  Tree  Igdrasyl , by  Martha  Rus- 
sell. (Published  by  John  P.  Jewett  and  Co.) 
Following  the  hint  of  Carlyle  that  in  the  Northern 
mythology,  44  Igdrasyl,  the  ash-treo  of  existence, 
has  its  roots  deep  down  in  the  kingdoms  of  Hila 
or  Death — its  trunk  reaches  up  heaven-high — 
spreads  its  boughs  over  the  whole  universe — every 
leaf  of  it  a biography — every  fibre  there  an  act  or 
word,”  the  writer  of  this  volume  has  not  unaptly 
selected  a quaint  title  for  a record  of  human  expe- 
rience that  appeals  to  universal  sympathies.  It 
consists  of  a series  of  sketches,  evidently  taken  from 
actual  life,  and  though  not  without  a strong  tinge 
of  ideality,  bearing  the  stamp  of  naturalness  in  the 
highest  degree.  They  betray  the  marks  of  genu- 
ine feeling,  rich  cultivation,  and  rare  pow  ers  of  ex- 
pression. In  their  healthy  tone  of  sentiment,  and 
their  style  of  vigorous  simplicity,  they  are  happily 
distinguished  from  the  numerous  mawkish  and  ex- 
travagant fictions  which  are  becoming  an  unmiti- 
gated nuisance. 

Maxims  of  Washington,  collected  and  arranged 
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by  John  Frederick  Sciiroeder,  D.D.  Under 
a variety  of  appropriate  heads,  the  wise  suggestions 
with  which  the  writings  of  Washington  abound  are 
here  presented  in  a manner  both  to  aw’aken  and  re- 
ward the  attention  of  the  reader.  The  compilation 
is  seasonable,  and  adapted  to  do  good.  The  preg- 
nant aphorisms  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  can 
not  fail  to  give  weight  to  important  truths,  which, 
in  other  forms,  are  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  amidst 
the  excitement  and  turmoil  of  the  times.  In  pre- 
paring the  collection,  the  editor  has  made  use  of 
the  most  authentic  materials,  including  both  public 
documents  and  private  letters,  manuscripts  and 
printed  volumes,  w'hile  his  devotion  to  the  memory 
of  Washington  is  a guarantee  for  the  zeal  and  fidel- 
ity with  which  he  has  performed  his  task.  (Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.) 

Nature  in  Disease , by  Jacob  Bigelow,  M.D. 
(Ticknor  and  Fields.)  Connected  with  several 
elaborate  essays  of  a strictly  professional  character, 
this  volume,  by  an  eminent  Boston  physician,  has 
a few  papers  devoted  to  subjects  of  more  general 
interest,  like  those  on  the  Burial  of  the  Dead,  on 
Coffee  and  Tea,  on  the  History  and  Use  of  Tobacco, 
and  so  forth.  The  author  belongs  to  that  branch 
of  the  old  school  of  medical  practice  vrhich  trusts 
less,  in  the  curative  treatment  of  disease,  to  the 
active  interferences  of  art  than  to  the  observance 
of  the  salutary  indications  of  nature.  During  a 
protracted  medical  career,  he  has  uniformly  sus- 
tained the  highest  character  for  philosophical  acu- 
men, ex  tensive  erudition,  and  practical  skill.  The 
present  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  expres- 
sion of  his  long  experience,  and  as  such,  will  be 
read  with  satisfaction  beyond  the  pale  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

The  Lost  Heiress , by  Mrs.  Emma  Southworth, 
is  perhaps  the  most  finished  production  which  has 
come  from  the  pen  of  that  fertile  writer.  The  plot, 
though  often  running  into  superfluous  intensity,  is 
comparatively  free  from  the  gross  improbabilities 
of  some  of  her  previous  works,  and  the  character- 
drawing  shows  discrimination  of  judgment  as  'well 
as  force  of  expression.  The  career  of  a popular 
statesman,  and  the  progress  of  a gifted  artist,  which 
form  essential  features  of  the  story,  are  depicted 
with  great  power,  and  furnish  an  effective  contrast 
to  the  more  romantic  incidents  which  abound  in 
the  volume.  The  faults  of  this  work  proceed  from 
an  exuberant  imagination  and  an  excessive  facility 
of  language — but  its  vigor  of  conception  and  bril- 
liancy of  description  make  it  one  of  the  most  read- 
able novels  of  the  season. 

Mile  Stones  in  our  Life  Journey,  by  Samuel  Os- 
good. (Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.)  The 
author  of  this  volume  has  aimed  to  present  the 
universally  acknowledged  precepts  of  religion  in  a 
novel  and  attractive  form.  He  deals  sparingly  in 
dogmatic  discussion,  evidently  preferring  practical 
utility  to  speculative  subtleties.  He  endeavors  to 
connect  the  every-day  realities  of  life  with  the  be- 
nign influence  of  Christian  tmth,  and  to  consecrate 
the  lapse  of  time  by  intimate  religious  associations. 
The  different  periods  of  human  life  are  treated  with 
appropriate  suggestions,  and  in  a style  of  winning 
earnestness  and  beauty.  Several  personal  reminis- 
cences are  narrated  in  an  introductory  chapter,  con- 
taining home-like  sketches  of  social  life  in  New' 
England,  and  an  impressive  picture  of  early  inci- 
dents in  an  eminent  professional  career. 

Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Whims  of  Distinguished  An- 
cient Philosophers , by  Joseph  Banvard,  is  a brief 
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digest  of  the  opinions  and  sayings  of  several  ancient 
philosophers,  compiled  chiefly  from  Enfield,  Stan- 
ley, and  Yonge.  As  a convenient  manual  of  refer- 
ence, it  may  be  of  service  to  readers  who  have  no 
inclination  or  opportunity  to  consult  more  volum- 
inous works.  (Published  by  Sheldon,  Lamport, 
and  Co.) 

Webster  and  his  Master-Pieces,  by  Rev.  B.  F. 

Tefft,  L.L.D.  (Published  by  Miller,  Orton,  and 
Mulligan.)  A popular  biography  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican statesman  occupies  the  first  volume  of  this  work, 
while  the  second  contains  a selection  from  his  most 
celebrated  speeches  in  Congress  and  on  public  oc- 
casions. Several  incidents  in  Mr.  Webster’s  life 
which,  we  believe,  have  not  before  been  made  pub- 
lic are  brought  forward  in  the  narrative,  and  the 
general  outline  of  his  professional  and  political 
course  is  portrayed  in  lively  colors.  The  style  of 
the  biographer  is  diffuse,  and  often  bombastic,  but 
the  great nes3  of  the  subject  can  not  be  concealed 
by  any  defects  of  treatment. 

Parish  and  other  Pencilings , by  Kirwan.  (Pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  effective  pen 
of  the  famous  anti-Catholic  polemic  is  every  w here 
to  be  recognized  in  this  racy  volume.  It  consists 
of  a series  of  brief  articles,  some  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  widely  circulated  in  another  form,  treat- 
ing of  events  and  incidents  within  the  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  author.  A large  portion  of  the  work 
is  devoted  to  familiar  narratives,  illustrating  the 
leading  truths  of  religion,  by  examples  draw  n from 
real  life.  Among  the  most  interesting  papers  in 
the  collection,  are  sketches  of  the  Rev.  Ashbel 
Green,  Dr.  Alexander,  and  Dr.  Miller,  which  com- 
prise a variety  of  personal  recollections  of  those 
eminent  men,  and  without  pretending  to  superior 
elegance  or  accuracy  of  style,  exhibit  a freshness 
of  feeling  and  sincerity  of  admiration,  w hich  make 
them  valuable  specimens  of  biographical  composi- 
tion. The  w ritings  of  Kirwan,  which  have  already 
gained  an  extensive  popularity,  will  always  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  public  by  their  vehement 
expression  of  opinion,  their  glowing  religious  spirit, 
and  their  robust  natural  eloquence. 

What  Not,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Denison  (published 
by  Lippincott,  Grambo,  and  Co.)  is  a collection  of 
slight  sketches,  written  in  a pleasing  and  unaffected 
style,  and  depicting  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  com- 
mon life.  With  no  parade  of  wisdom,  it  inculcates 
the  most  w holesome  lessons,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
exert  a beneficent  influence  by  its  44  delineations  of 
the  good  and  beautiful  in  humanity.”  The  volume 
is  brought  out  in  excellent  style,  and  is  embellished 
with  several  appropriate  and  striking  illustrations. 

Cfovei'nook  Children,  by  Alice  Cary.  (Pub- 
lished by  Ticknor  and  Fields.)  These  stories  have 
the  genuine  flavor  of  country  life.  They  were 
written  within  the  sound  of  running  streams  and 
amidst  the  odor  of  blossoms.  Such  natural  pic- 
tures always  have  a charm  for  juvenile  readers, 
and  will  make  the  author  as  great  a favorite  with 
them  as  they  evidently  are  with  the  author. 

Bruno ; or,  lessons  of  Fidelity , Patience,  and  Self- 
Denial  taught  by  a Dog.  This  attractive  little  vol- 
ume is  the  first  of  a monthly  series  of  story-books 
for  the  young,  announced  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  name  of  the  author,  Mr.  Jacob  Abbott,  gives 
plenary  assurance  that  they  will  be  wanting  in  no 
essential  quality  for  adaptation  to  their  purpose. 

His  happy  talent  for  interesting  the  minds  of  young 
people  has  been  amply  tested,  and  it  will  now  find 
full  scope  in  the  composition  of  the  proposed  vol 
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Bines.  The  plan  of  the  series  is  of  a very  compre- 
hensive nature.  The  books  arc  not  intended  to  be 
works  of  amusement  only,  but  of  substantial  in- 
struction. Comprising  a great  variety  of  subjects, 
the  successive  volumes  will  resemble  each  other 
more  in  their  immediate  aim  than  in  their  mode  of 
treatment— each  attempting  to  impart  some  useful 
knowledge,  to  awaken  the  intellectual  powers,  and 
to  enforce  the  highest  principles  of  conduct.  The 
present  number  fully  confirms  the  promise  set  forth 
in  the  original  announcement.  In  all  respects, 
Bruno  is  a delightful  story.  Full  of  animated  de- 
scription and  enticing  narrative,  it  constantly 
tempts  the  youthful  reader  into  the  pleasant  and 
peaceful  paths  of  true  wisdom.  It  is  printed  on  a 
large,  clear  type,  and  is  embellished  with  a great 
number  of  excellent  engravings. Two  new  vol- 

umes of  The  Franconia  Stories,  by  Jacob  Abbott, 
entitled  Agnes  and  Caroline , have  also  been  issued 
by  Harper  and  Broth  efts. 

The  Romance  of  American  Landscape , by  T.  Ai>- 
disox  Richards,  is  a very  attractive  gift-book, 
while  it  possesses  qualities  w'hich  give  it  a more 
permanent  value.  A score  or  so  of  landscape  il- 
lustrations furnish  a text  from  which  the  author 
discourses  upon  the  picturesque  and  the  beautiful, 
interspersing  the  dryness  of  topographical  detail 
and  the  sameness  of  verbal  description,  w ith  legends 
and  incidents  connected  w ith  the  scenery  described. 
It  presents  in  a pleasing  manner  the  leading  char- 
acteristics of  the  beautiful  natural  scenery  of  our 
country',  and  can  not  fail  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  the  popular  appreciation  of  landscape  painting. 
In  thus  using  his  graceful  and  facile  pen  as  an  ac- 
cessory of  the  pencil,  the  author  has  done  good 
service  to  his  profession  of  Landscape  Painter,  in 
which  he  has  acquired  so  honorable  a place.  (Pub- 
lished by  Leavitt  and  Allen.) 

The  Wide  A wake  Gift  and  Know  Nothing  Token 
for  1855.  (Published  by  J.  C.  Derby.)  The  chief 
feature  w'hich  distinguishes  this  volume  from  sim- 
ilar compilations  is  that  its  contents  are  wholly 
of  American  origin,  aud  for  the  most  part  of  a pa- 
triotic character  and  bearing.  They  comprise  a 
suitable  variety  both  of  prose  and  poetry,  a portion 
of  which  is  from  the  pens  of  the  most  celebrated 
writers  in  the  country.  Among  the  names  ap- 
pended to  the  different  papers  are  those  of  Bryant, 
Emerson,  Longfellow',  Webster,  Everett,  Dr.  Beech- 
er, E.  P.  Whipple,  Jared  Sparks,  and  many  others 
of  no  small  note.  The  volume  is  well-printed  and 
handsomely  embellished. 

Out- Doors  at  Idle  wild,  by  N.  P.  Willis.  (Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner.)  The  invalid  poet  of 
Idlewikl  has  turned  his  leisure  to  good  account  in 
the  composition  of  these  sparkling  letters.  They 
are  in  the  happiest  vein  of  the  author,  and  present 
a beautiful  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  physical  infirmity.  With 
none  of  the  querulousness  or  gloom  which  are  the 
almost  inevitable  fruits  of  protracted  illness,  they 
jot  down  the  daily  ongoings  of  a tranquil  rural  life, 
catching  the  rapid  mood  of  the  moment,  and  open- 
ing the  retreats  of  domestic  eqjoyment  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  reader.  They  exhibit  the  same  mas- 
tery of  language  by  w hich  the  most  rugged  mate- 
rials become  fluent  at  the  plastic  touch,  and  the 
same  power  of  giving  a humorous  or  a graceful  as- 
pect to  the  most  evanescent  trifles,  which  charac- 
terize all  Willis's  writings;  while,  if  wre  mistake 
not,  they  betray  a deeper  and  more  genial  current 
of  thought  than  any  of  his  fonner  productions. 


They  are  suited  to  awaken  a feeling  of  personal  in- 
terest in  the  writer,  w ho  gives  the  details  of  his 
sick-room  with  as  cordial  a frankness  as  he  describes 
a golden  sunset  or  a summer's  shower. 

Things  as  they  are  in  America,  bv  William 
Chambers.  (Published  by  Lippincott,  Crambo, 
and  Co.)  An  intelligent,  matter-of-fact,  prosaic 
Scotchman  is  the  author  of  this  new'  book  of  Amer- 
ican travels,  who  traverses  the  country  from  Can- 
ada to  Cincinnati  with  a diligent  spirit  of  observa- 
tion and  a mind  generally  free  from  unworthy 
prejudices.  Nothing  very  novel  or  very  profound 
is  contained  in  the  record  of  his  experience ; but  as 
showing  what  sort  of  a figure  we  make  in  the  eyes 
of  a shrewd,  plain-spoken  stranger,  his  book  is  not 
without  interest. 

I on  Have  Heard  of  Them,  by  Q.  (Published  by 
Redfield.)  In  a strain  of  dashing,  good-natured  gos- 
sip, the  anonymous  author  of  this  entertaining  vol- 
ume relates  his  impressions  of  various  notabilities 
in  the  world  of  fashion,  letters,  and  art.  His  con- 
nection with  the  London  press  appears  to  have  open- 
ed the  door  for  him  to  all  sorts  of  studios,  libraries, 
saloons,  boudoirs,  and  green-rooms,  and  he  has  not 
failed  to  make  the  most  industrious  use  of  his 
“privileges."  Some  myths  are  no  doubt  dexter- 
ously embroidered  upon  the  substantial  texture  of 
his  narrative ; but  w ithout  deciding  on  the  com- 
parative share  of  imagination  and  memory  in  the 
concoction  of  the  work,  we  may  pronounce  it  one 
of  the  most  readable  of  the  many  readable  volumes 
of  the  popular  publisher. 

Southward  Ho!  A Spell  of  Sunshine,  bv  W.  Gil- 
more Simms.  A party  of  pleasant  friends  beguile 
the  voyage  from  New  York  to  Charleston  by  relat- 
ing sundry  legendary  tales,  and  engaging  in  lively 
conversation  on  topics  of  mutual  interest.  The 
daily  talk  is  served  up  in  this  volume  with  the 
well-knowm  skill  of  the  practiced  novelist.  Sev- 
eral of  the  stories  arc  brilliantly  told,  while  graver 
discussions  of  the  characteristics  of  different  South- 
ern States  give  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  contents 
of  the  volume.  (Published  by  Redfield.) 

'Way  Dotcn  East;  or,  Portraitures  of  Yankee 
Life,  by  Seba  Smith  (published  by  J.  C.  Derby). 

The  veritable  Major  Jack  Downing  again  makes 
his  appearance  in  these  genuine  specimens  of  the 
comic  traits  in  New  England  character.  No  man 
is  more  completely  at  home  in  this  kind  of  delinea- 
tion than  the  worthy  Mqjor.  His  keen  perception 
of  humor  is  matched  only  by  his  skill  in  life-like 
portraitures.  His  brain  is  overflowing  with  Y ankee 
traditions,  local  anecdotes,  and  personal  recollec- 
tions, which  he  reproduces  w'ith  a freshness  and 
point  which  always  protect  the  reader  from  sati- 
ety. The  force  of  his  descriptions  consists  in  their 
perfect  naturalness.  They  are  never  overcharged 
— never  distorted,  for  the  sake  of  grotesque  effect — 
never  spiced  too  highly  for  the  healthy  palate — but 
read  almost  like  literal  transcripts  of  New  England 
country  life,  before  the  age  of  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs had  brushed  away  its  piquant  individuality. 

The  lover  of  the  quaint  old  times  of  half  a century 
back  will  welcome  these  sketches  as  a faithful  rec- 
ord of  “ what  will  ne’er  be  seen  again." 

Poems,  !>v  Paul  H.  Haynk.  (Published  by 
Ticknor  and  Fields.)  There  is  true  poetry  in  this 
little  volume,  which  we  presume  is  the  first  produc- 
tion of  a young  writer.  The  principal  piece,  en- 
titled u The  Temptation  of  Venus,"  is  founded  on 
a legend  which  sprung  from  the  horror  of  the  early 
Christian  church  for  the  deification  of  Love  in  tne 
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Greek  and  Roman  mythologies.  The  writer  has 
endeavored  to  bring  out  the  hidden  moral  signifi- 
cance of  the  legend,  and  to  enforce  the  truth  that 
44the  apotheosis  of  the  Sense  is  the  funeral  of  the 
Soul.”  His  versification  is  fluent  and  vigorous. 
He  has  a good  command  of  poetic  imagery,  which 
he  employs  in  a judicious  manner,  without  burying 
his  thought  in  superfluous  ornament.  Several  of 
the  smaller  poems  in  the  volume  are  distinguished 
for  their  tenderness  and  pathos,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  give  promise  of  excellence. 

Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  deliv- 
ered in  Philadelphia,  by  Clergymen  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church.  (Published  by  E.  H.  Butler 
and  Co.)  In  a well-written  Introductory  Essay  to 
this  volume,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Potter,  a 
brief  view  is  given  of  the  problem  of  Apologetics, 
or  the  scientific  Evidences  of  Christianity.  Ac- 
cording to  the  writer,  this  involves  both  a practical 
and  a speculative  question.  The  former  may  be 
stated  as  follows : Can  the  Christian  faith  be  vin- 
dicated on  those  principles  of  evidence  which,  in 
respect  to  this  life,  men  accept  and  act  upon  with- 
out distrust  or  hesitation  ? The  speculative  prob- 
lem brings  the  inquirer  into  contact  with  some  of 
the  profoundest  difficulties  in  metaphysical  philos- 
ophy, including  the  questions,  Whether  there  is  a 
proper  scientific  basis  for  any  of  our  knowledge,  or 
whether  it  be  not,  in  its  first  principles,  essentially 
empirical ; whether  our  subjective  impressions  are 
a guarantee  for  our  objective  beliefs ; whether  there 
is  any  valid  foundation  for  our  faith  in  Goodness, 
Beauty,  Immortality,  and  God?  These  problems 
are  discussed  by  Bishop  Potter  with  learning  and 
acumen.  The  body  of  the  work  consists  of  dis- 
courses on  various  topics  of  Christian  Evidence, 
with  special  reference  to  the  present  aspects  of  in- 
fidelity, by  distinguished  Episcopal  divines.  In 
point  of  argument  and  composition  they  are  of  un- 
equal merit,  but  they  are  all  marked  by  earnest- 
ness and  zeal,  and  several  by  impressive  eloquence. 

Henri  Heine. — We  abridge  from  the  London 
Leader  some  curious  particulars  with  regard  to  this 
erratic  man  of  genius  : 

44  Of  deep  interest  is  a little  autobiographic  frag- 
ment of  the  German  poet  Heine.  It  has  been 
known  for  some  time  that  a singular  mental  trans- 
formation has  coine  over  this  most  remarkable  of 
the  poets  of  Young  Germany,  now'  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  and  living,  the  poor  bed-ridden 
victim  of  a painful  form  of  disease,  in  Paris.  Ru- 
mors of  his  conversion  from  the  utter  Hegelian  skep- 
ticism which  he  had  formerly  professed,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  which  he  had  worked  both  as  a poet  and  as 
a politician,  have  long  been  going  about — some  say- 
ing he  had  become  a Protestant  Evangelical  of  the 
Berlin  school,  and  others  that  he  had  joined  the 
Romish  communion.  The  present  fragment  clears 
up,  or  at  least  throws  light  upon,  the  facts  of  the 
case.  It  is  a most  curious  paper — full  of  brilliant 
and  eccentric  thought  on  various  subjects ; and  ex- 
hibiting a strange  mixture  of  the  speculative,  the 
humorous,  the  sarcastic,  and  the  poetical.  It  is 
not  unlike  some  of  I)c  Quincey’s  papers,  but  far 
more  biting  and  fervid  in  its  spirit.  It  is  specially 
with  reference  to  his  work  7V  VAUemagnc , pub- 
lished some  years  ago,  and  in  which  he  expounded 
the  nature  of  the  newest  German  philosophy  to  the 
French,  in  a manner  most  original  and  striking, 
that  he  makes  his  present  revelations.  He  tells 
what  led  to  the  preparation  of  that  work,  and  how 
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it  dissipated  the  ideas  till  then  entertained  in 
France  of  the  German  philosophy. 

44  Of  this  philosophy  Mr.  Heine  was  once  a vo- 
tary, as  far  as  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a poet  to  be. 

As  a young  man  in  Germany  he  had  known  Hegtl 
himself— bad  4 seen  him,’  as  he  says,  4 sitting  in  his 
wroeful  way,  like  a hen,  on  his  terrible  eggs,  and 
heard  his  clucking/ 

44  When  Heine  came  to  Paris  in  1831  he  was  an 
exulting  skeptic,  carrying  a personal  adaptation 
of  Hegelianism  about  with  him,  if  the  essential 
doctrine  had  not  pierced  his  poetical  heart. 

44  And  so  he  led  his  brilliant,  wild  life,  the  liter- 
ary fruits  of  which  are  before  the  world.  Ilis  first 
shock  was  on  finding  that  his  philosophy  was  no 
longer  the  exclusive  possession  of  men  of  culture 
and  genius  like  himself,  but  was  getting  down 
among  the  ‘masses.’  On  these  ‘masses’  and 
his  OAvn  sentimental  relations  to  them  he  has  a 
curious  passage.  He  avows  that  though  theoretic- 
ally an  ardent  friend  of  the  people,  yet  in  fact  he 
had  always  had  a horror  of  every  thing  done  by 
their  agency,  and  a dislike  to  personal  contact 
with  them.  So  long  as  he  and  his  friends  had 
4 blasphemed  among  themselves  at  their  little 
philosophical  suppers,’  he  was  contented ; but 
when  4 the  same  themes  began  to  be  discussed  in 
the  low  symposiums,*  when  ‘atheism  began  to 
smell  of  tallow,  and  seknaps , and  tobacco,’  he  was 
startled. 

44  It  was  the  French  Revolution  of  February. 

1848,  however,  that  worked  the  real  change  in 
Heine : 

44  4 The  events  of  those  foolish  days  of  February,  fn 
which  one  saw  human  wisdom  at  a discount,  and  the  elect 
of  idlotcy  carried  in  triumph,  were  so  extraordinary,  so 
fabulous,  that  they  turned  things  and  ideas  upside  down. 

Had  I been  a man  of  sense,  my  intelligence  would  have 
given  way;  but,  fool  as  I was,  the  contrary  occurred,  and. 
strangely  enough,  it  was  precisely  at  a moment  of  general 
lunacy  that  I returned  to  reason/ 

44  Poverty  and  paralysis  were  the  more  immediate 
agents  of  his  disenchantment.  Poverty,  apparent- 
ly, did  a good  deal,  but  paralysis  did  more.  Here 
is  a touch  of  Heine’s  irony — almost  ghastly  on  sucb 
a subject : 

“ 4 Besides  my  financial  deficiencies,  I have  not  been  in 
the  enjoyment  of  brilliant  health ; I am  even  affected  with 
an  indisposition,  slight,  it  is  true,  according  to  what  my 
| physicians  sav,  but  which  has  now  kept  me  more  than 
! five  years  in  lied.  In  such  a position  it  is  a great  comfort 
to  me  to  have  some  one  in  heaven  to  w horn  1 can  address 
my  groans  and  lamentations  during  the  night,  after  my 
wife  has  gone  to  sleep.’ 

44  In  this  strange,  mocking  way,  Heine  announces 
his  recantation  of  skepticism,  Hegelianism,  and 
1 atheism,  and  his  conversion— to  what?  This  is 
the  question ; and  he  answers  it  in  a roundabout 
j and  characteristic  way.  First,  he  tells  ns  of  his 
great  and  sudden  comfort  in  reading  the  Bible,  out 
, of  which  he  derived  as  much,  though  not  precisely 
the  same  in  kind,  as  Uncle  Tom  did.  This  leads 
| him  into  a dissertation  on  the  religion  and  institu- 
tions of  Judaism,  in  the  course  of  which  he  breaks 
j out  into  a singularly  eloquent  descant  on  the  char- 
| acter  of  Moses — the  greatest  of  human  beings ; as 
lie  thinks — mixed,  in  an  odd  manner,  Avith  sneers 
! at  the  present  King  of  Prussia.  Resuming  the 
autobiographic  thread,  he  announces  that,  on  the 
Avhole,  his  con\Tersion  has  neither  been  to  Roman 
! Catholicism,  nor  to  Prussian  Evangelical  Protest- 
| antism,  but,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  to  a kind  of 
j Biblical  Deism,  formed  by  himself  for  his  own  uses.” 
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THE  IIomr  IXubss,  whkb  fenns  Hut  principal] 
Ji&tire  in  our  leading  Hi u^trittiun,  fejsi?  ctattly 
iu  tho  ciigrcVving  rbux  any  ^tended 
iami  ilc*crjjjt:»<tt!  wpUld  he  superfluous.  The 
Ugdjv  it  will  l*w  y deinybaxqurr  The 

akM  ia  very  full  touching  the  grutwd  h*htm!t  mid 
j<x5t  deurtii^  it  lit  front  and  at  Um  The 

HI  nitrat  ion  fully  explains  the  .My  it- of  thfe 
urwi  rvdlaiv  The  sleeve  i*  the  im>*t  UviR*>Rkltf  feat- 
ure of  t!ii>  dwia*  Tfca  itmv^UhhHie  ami  eJegff&ee 
nntH  utufcn  it  *£’•?,►  rul  flfvuriieforap  aH.l(Minl/*ys 
|t  i*  «i>  fashioned  Unit  altenmie  shirred  and  plait) 
bauds  npjxu&u  vii'.'h  other,  in  the  aj/per  and  lower 
ftertimiK  into  whivh  lhe:Mpp*r  ?talfof  the  sleeve  ie 
divided  Thrj  lovrpr  portion  falls  full,  hat  is  gath- 
ered ^aiu  tt{  the*  w-risi. 


fjti  the  Child’s  Dress  the  upper  garment  ir. 
trimmed  with  twaa'A  dnvru,  tud  the  MtboHiwii 
w ith  $nrfrb  tehei5»^  ^his;ty*t  1km  \wmite  a very 
favorite  *ryK-of  trimming. 

We  furm&ii  nidHttatiot^/of  several  of  the  mnn 
admired  Bi of  Tim.  i t mil  *.{  iwifte  !>i!  ap- 
parent that  fpir  slitKsmtion^  ifc*  not  present  Ui»?in 
os  they  are  worn  ew  t*ut  tt re  pu rfl< i sr h * v ft  ned 
*»•  a*  ux  parent  fymmen*  of  *«iyei  al  kt/icfc  of  fury 
— 1 h*5  J'iirktr  fttvM'  Ctf*  is  of  &ai>|e,  The 
rim  L*  «il  ElimeMift.  The  \hjf  and  €»jf\ t are  of 
Sime?  Marten  gneu  v.ijriety  of 

fur*  are  wont.  ]SVi n’i  th«  taudintf  the  grenier  toft 
of  (he  $ttlrfe*. ;md 'Chiuyhili^  t here  are  many. who 
prefer  »>ur  AmOrif^m  ?*my  \ n Enxypt*.  nf*t>.  lh*\ 
$r*  held  iU  f^eem:  . i , 
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«nppo*e  he  ha*  fyfct  fi  /a voft to  ;1j&ad -pencil; 
*<>inc  thing  i)f  equal  imimrt4Q0^-*  And  tiii  t» 
arriii^e'Vfnmow  w 
could  attune. 


Virginia  xxAm&mAtim, 

4juventure»  or  i’fmtR  cjutdx  j&Hshz  COU&tX* 
Sr&yid  />»jw3fv;.  /•:>**/  •“  \ >. " • ■ 

E j*crme  U cU*T  rogd  nf»l  tiovh  r^^gfio 
D wr.  dell’  tuiv** :) net  rtterov*  ii>!ibK. 

n%\&TK 


A3  jal^t  je?>iv 

'f*X  iiiwajs  #UJ  sc P<)\*n. 

U T nevar  read  on*  frf  tUvs&..$i&ivmQ# 
bat  I turned  wj  the k‘&ye«  ^ad  the  se- 
cret before  the  character*  ia$& 

‘ But;  Ctoudbi  Forte.;’'  suit!  Mtomo,  *vt<h  tojc 
most  winui ng  smile,' 44  jft 

person^  are  traveling  tOjEtvt hftty  fcft  the  jo> * uud 
sorrow?  of  the  trip  should  be  common  ptoperh;. 
and  that  it  is  seliish,  or  at  leajsr;  imgeueroriii,  fhr 
the  girjs  j pny  one  to  appropriate  cxeJhm^jly 
ouetor  the  others  'l 

u So  pretty  a speech,  Ctmfdn/ deserve*  d fet- 
ter return  than  I abaft  be  nhl^ ^ 
in  tlio  gieefHl  Phpm?^  and  to  frequent  truth,  like  Cariitinjfs  Pom  'Krtft^Grind^  I 

cxcUmitiitm,  Musa’  Ported  a iqmrrel — have  no  *cvre£  to  toll.  Indeed,  ft  If  hasi  m t 
MoW'lhirtc;  4a*  a es-mr/*  he  jVtbi  nu  »itR*nt*on.  been.  Uken  nft  toy  pmn4,  1 4umhi  have  been 
Presently  * light  hum!  toniptod  to  mveot  iiVu;  ^r  s»tL4y  You/’ 

dory  ^Cousin*  a:o  you  ^toep  ? or  wh^t  hu*T  >*  KoW;rr  SAid  Mtotiie,  ' I suspect  yon  yru 
Ma !]:-.«  you?*1  j W)f4iitfi5?-y(r<n->,c;if  hunk.  in  I be  *T>\e/* 

rf‘I  not  e>kepi  <!ouis5n  Dora;  and'  the1  ‘*Thnt  a shrewd tm±>.  ‘Mi**  Mhmu*  ; nod 
'•am  of  my  hidden  £rtof  tvm  never:  to-  mndu  very  near  ton  truth ; tor  I Have  been  ill  satisfied 
mamfefc,.;  t fenr  if  i£  beyond  the  ^tfipteheto  j with  my  «&&ss  .in  sufctern^eHo sktoel/my,  ut<d 
Sion  uf  yb«  torW? 

aV  ftptoed  r eri&i  itefy. 
prinUleled  assmupdeni  1 & 
yon  d unr  eoin  jsntomtooti, 
u Ptah,'*  salil  pjtutiv, 


Jy*  v .;•  j^l;•;au<:^d^n*'•fcat^:- 

B^o^:fll5nrfalr'i}an  rogUtf'aWttte  a ixtrvif^TJLc^o. 

ANCE  more  \i\km  the  road  ?;  T be  bone-,  ?eem- 
v jrnj^ly  tired  of  ingtorious  ease  aail  eofdeu 
lint-5,  trotted  along  at  a jolly  puce , v ox] \ re^ ^ i t> £ 
tlieir  .Hati  AfiMrdtm  in  nl  tenia  to  aootbs  r llrv  co/w  b - 
map  ^ wbfp  frith  'Sdbh  1ibi«^ytgdod1' 

will  thlit  too  fu&c  (Jaw  dt  4yeyy.  b#n«tk 

unci  u the" 

iu:ziie^  -i-y.hftnmtioiu-  Pon.v  fbnyo^  uione  a| 
l»enstv% ;nm!r db«iraet<?d,  li w yinee : •nilpg'  1^1  Wr 


r ,x ^ 

brass  thmdih*  to  hour  emo  I 


bfto  of  si.irnrcbed  iintl  mnuttod  j>m>er  wltieh  I 


i^ortVinff  pr  tit  (mniTV't&i  rn  "tha  yiMwr  by  nurp^r  aud  ftttfiiapfSt  ta  Wic  Cl«f4,:»  fiw 

Ormirt  I'niiii  far  tlu^  Boiifh*-nj  Owtxict  »tf  N*>w  Yor^_ 
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,ft*;Ppor  jhTo^°  ssdxl  Fanny,  «I  kmiwhsyri 
be  feU i‘  * bew'ft  JetiDj  otjre.  L 
eavjr;  y bhi  fe  1;$$ 

kerned  as  if  thys#  >bftdehm,d  jcrngings  af  ..tife'j'  ■ ;i4 
k*u!  those  dream*  of  feippiut.***  ittrd  perfection 
were  Tor  a moment  stTiuut  m be'  re;*U#edt  *M*v  J$ 
du*  aiul  for  & wiiilo  aiVev  ; -^jf 

f:c«hibi?ui  life  rfjipyiivs  imoferablm*  i yi 

,l  IltVw  ekvqnpnt  tditi  i*T*  mutter c'd  Crayon.  V a? 
i4  jVhsre,  tife  g&dus  ;4^t: fcdtwlj  fte  tip- 

pet baud  of  . the  pimticai  !K>u<ck^^pt‘\--M 

• iVrie  ! get  *mfc  with  yoi.it  nonsense,.  And/* 
ceitticMt'A  that-  Forte.  over- 

emifp  hy  fmdmgVhod  perished  :.,$ 

hi  ?fep  «&?*&  and  become  a great  M.dugmtfer  like. 

w&0$i?ky^:  ■ • -vvx  / ■ mm 

•i‘ NioiiV:,  imTitfted  all  over  frith  carbonate  v<£  j/y 

sodA~r  - ;.-':'.il 

^oninmv'  interrupted  Crayon.  >rj  b 

; /‘  Or,  -tlfcfi" La&.  wife,  a pillar  of  chloride  of  ;.|| 
€0im4hu.i£  or  tuber — a pUlur  of  .salt.”  said  Dora. 

v4Tnic  eu*-mgbt  -m  it  whs.  There  goes  the  > J 
enjoin.  ir%  J*  prM  Crayon.  “ The  laboratory  will 
• he?#*****  iipydt^Uy.,#  ‘ j >«| 

/■*•  M f ^ tell*  tin,1  cried  Mim>iev>kthe  ' -A 

u4oul.ii  gruu,  and  grow,  and  gipvwuu- 
» ir  n:ur  f n:d  the  roof  of  the  cnvcv  mid  rntewihto 
u Fowro'/ ^vhit'b  the  proprietor,  with  his  usual. 


in  ihiir  On  the  right,  the  Asylam  for 

the.  .D^af  and  Dumb  stands  gut  hy  bold  reKPf 
from  ifc>  background;  of  rich  foliage,  d>-  fjgplg 
ponicu  ( being  orre  of  the  best  s|k>cimens  of  an-  *’" 
chiteeniro  to  ho  seen  in  Virginia.  Ou  the  icii  1 
;tre  the  extensive  vud  commodiou#  buddings  for  1 
die  Insane-:  and  on  the-  .surrounding  h**js  me  ; 
a number  of  pemty  tie^viemfev  • 

aries,  cuui  private  reaiiiisne&J  ~ e>;bibitbfg  far 
ruote  architectural  caste  than  is  usually  found  in 
the  smaller:  Virginia  towns. 

As  the  outhoritiei?  had  not  been  informed  of 
the  itp(.*ro;K:ii  of  our  Travelers,  there  tv  as  no  pub- 
lic dmrionstrndoxi.  m tWr  emrhnee  into  the 
totya.  But,  in  Teeortipense,  there  was  a c^rm- 1 
siderabU*  amount  of  staring  on  pri ^*nmt.  * 
^vficu  ia by  umorag  the  colored  j»np?dation.  Ami  • 
they'*  ha umd  ilienuetves,  ^ (bey  d^<*mnkd from  j 
their  earriagv-ut  the  door  of  Uie  prim  ipai  hotel 
^ITf ayori  in  Ivis  buiuittg  cost  utu^r  «thl,  t?ayh  of 
the  girls  n itli  a Ujok  la  her  haud— thut  them- 

13  an  annsuul  commolioii  among  the  l0f?uger>. 
The  ideot  of  ntakmg  an  iuipr^JSsion  was  tlOlv  uUtn 
ungrateikl  to  mf  i rientfe.  «$  they  mh  1 


siCErnoy  in  eTAttvrox. 

I • V ¥).vfrcn;:, 
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teoew  that  Siaunvou  ??t&  ipmwjied  ail  over  the 
Si*t&  toir  itfrtld  timed  wiety. 

tfc  Hark  jjfe  girt*!"  *hrJ  Forte  Crayon,  making 
nk  g^ittrtt-  ^Ub  hfe  finger,  “no  #<ijl 

balaes  , t?  ' ; . 

‘“Cermidv  noi,*  replied  they  i\x  diorii^ 

1X  The  idtefc  of  <ATiying  the.  books,”  pursue?! 
he,  ‘Ms  *1  good  one ;in  oiuinecuon  v>ifh  my 
>keticbingt  it  A,#ttperior  nil*  Ux  the  parry* 
'fugitive  of  Uie  literary  tpnn% 
rtf't'Uvit  £ort.  \VlnJc  I don't  admire  pretiMbHott- 
ifi  mt  thing,  there  is  a rvrt d>*  mdOor t,  ict 
nillecf  manner  of  .n*u^e$Mbg>  ^atheythaji  as^c fl- 
ing biu/s  ekim**  Hint  goes  far urituii^  sifaii'jftn^ 
At  this  discourse  Dora  n|jpeH.rcd  redly  alarm 
ed.  ;i4.  Mercy  «»n  us  1 Xhojfie  no  v>t»e  uiH  toi;e  thy 
For  iv  literary  body,  Vuv  confined  niiht  hare 
idea,.  I shan't  know  whui  to  say/  1 sit  all  . W 
Afraid  to  ot»i»a  my  month." 

o Alasa  your  innocent  oyA$y  0/wdh  •liiliipfcr- 
don’c  l>e  Alarmed.  No  one  wdiiM  y>^r  sir^phiy 
ymt  for  a ftitmionr,  BuY  prattle  assay  hy  your 
usual  and  tirifea*  nmnner,  and,  believe 

me/ you  will  he  none  ihe  W*  admired.'" 

lien-  ♦ViU’f.rt  smufudml  hi*  ward*,  and  /hen 
east  an  hlittq UdgJAiue  )u  Jilsio^ii/fi^ijAytuI lie  par* 
jlffghiak.  Vl  don’t diink/ ’^aVii  he,  “ihabvpcr&twi-' 
,hf  tffdfoiiry  kni^iedge  of  tin*  world  wrmfd  he  apt 
to  arty  of  Us  Of  Keing  iitenuy  eh>irae!*jr.v 

lint  we  iuusL  fcndiiA<or  to  keep  up  appearance*, 
at  any  pile*  , • . ’ \ ^ ; 

On  the  following  morning  tin  untoward  erent 
occurred;  which  gave  great  y^xnlioti  id  our 
ffpiiuis,  and  dopr«<l  that,  however 
FWanV  observAtion*  might  uppeaty  yet .upon 
tte  whole,  th.wa  are  lea#  i nilde  ,<o  v tiidfrifieiuioit 
«Vr  iDfscoTi^tmotioit  ^ylid*  live  and  travel.  Without 
Any  pretea»idti  wfmteoe) er..  » / s , \ , ' : 

On  ynHOilj:  forth  After  breakfast  to  see  Mu* 
town,  the  girls  Ait;  fall  Costume,  c*»£h  with  a mwg- 
axine*  ami  Poriiv  Crayon  w\Hl  UU  sknh:ii*0>dk, 
they  marched  up  airoet  in  ldgh  gfApl-ljumav.  f)u 
taroitjtg  riM^  tiie  piinOpAl  sfc^nt,  limy  ati  ob- 
ject tW  hrnught  them  to  AhaH.  Tliis  Was  no 
other  tium  that  marplot  Hi-Oumlrid,  Mice,  »iru>s- 
ed  in  hi«  holiday  «nltT  with  a mftled  ^hirt  of  red 
ealteo,  a dune-hug  breastpin,  a br&sivdieaded  vQtf  k 
like  the  club  of  litutudv^,  and,  to  enmn  all/  A 
number  of  Harper  umler  his  arnn  he  swag* 
•gered  along  ui  a leisurely  pare,  his  fare  beavfi- 
iug  with  exalt, ed  campbw'en»  \.  h>;  was  nn  objeci 
of^em/rTil  atumtiim*  OecauouaJlY  he  paused  to 
•wui jv%*>  ;>  ,■ ■on.lesi.viidi'ng  (jUeslion  to  somu  ^fom- 
mon -01®^^'’*  to  salute,  sume  turbitncd  xlmusel  of 
{p%  oWO  rece  nt  an  oppodre  window',  or  n»  cast: 
a look  of  moftable  satistarfiorj.  uf.  lua  poodiy 

.-luuhov;  which  entirely  overspread  th«i  narrow 
*’ldtfWalL  • ; ,‘j*  ' ’ ' . 

Crnytm  h,  a philosopher  (one.  of  u 'multinoli- 
nhiis  utnl  loiYy  w ho  l«  w)kd  tijmn  the  vary- 

ing eveiii*  of  life  with  admirable  eahuivess  and 
when  every  thing  gdes  u^  pict»wcvhiin d 
imt  %rh.M,  wheintt^  b,ejm>^ 

vary  much For,  as  Crayon 
Ttxnictkn  **  Ic  vAimt  mil  fot  nny  itrifividtud 
to  hn. enti^lV'  »:ut  oflf  fiinn  human  feelings  nod 


tue  ua'EKABv  V*trt- 

sytnpntliiytt.^  f/a  tbit-  oecroion,  bad  his  coach- 
man Ikieu  w till m ranch*  he  vronUI  utuloidnedly 
have  caned  him.  A5  it  ^Mr  )d^  perception  of 
the  ridicnlcvas:  got  the  letter  of  lit$  ki»ih;  nnd 
dyntirig'  hie . feelyiigs  hr  a jumbled  jf^iregraph 
/which  litf  afte,rwurfi  toll  the  girls  wrt*  n <juOta>- 
rimi  from  Fnriiis  irdKu-alrj%  the  ffomm?'  sotirisi), 
be  thymol  aboht  nml  ba^cned  hfu:k  ta  tbe  Jlvot>A 
' ^ . W.Ait^n:  simlMr.  Cmyon, 

•styefctV^fid  wlifcn  you  nee  whig,  fooiijihdookirfg 
ntigjro,  pamding  almut  with  a hook  nrvier  hiV  nrtrn* 
mil  Him  to  come  down  and  get  <»ut  m>  c arriitge. 
us  we  ^hh  to  lake  a dnve.p 

^ Ye*,  $$T)i04  tlm  gritmiug  waiter.  “I 
know /ijtflu*  r .-  • ••  ’ ,'  ■ • /j  • '• 

:i\K  -m'els  v.ere  -u\stv  during  tlci  re- 
mtumlcr  Srtjf  their  firojoum  i n Sum  r/ten,  our  incut  Is 
gcnt'nxlly  went  ont  In  their  carriage. 

They  wero  .-liigldy  gtatilred  by  A visit  in  the 
Asylhfij  f*>r  the  Deaf  and:  Duinlv  a near  dp- 
ta  Which  did $ut  rUsa)ipoiii:iSev^^?4j.- 
n<im:i>xa\t?A  i*y  the  distant  viesv.  'Th^gRitmdjs' 
arc  dread):  improved;  wijjj. great  U&t§.  linth .from 
} heir  peehlmriy  fortunutt*  Uvatiou, 
ble  of  dm  m la  nn  dino.-t  nnlfradcd  f-^*. 

teni.  ;^rbhbdldi?>^ are erten^h % 11  Amitrgedv 
and  ijnpaiingf  Our  friends  to^k  |;rci<c  in  tere^t 
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of  tbis  diversity  of  opinion  or  of  interest  , 

seemed  likidy  P>  bud-  $ im&  tune,  as  ibe 
iiifiio  a sUjat,  healthy  uuinuU,  and 
the  iritiW  a mv*wy,  Ipngdygged,  gim> 
i/amt  with  a choleric  mid  dc*  * 

tgftnirfcd  0Apm*b>a  of  Hki*#.  The  ladies  , - - 
iinmd  in  » Josi  Hug*  « : Onmni  to  stop 

t lie  carnage,  that  tl»c=y  iT^i^iit  see  the  re- 
sult of  the  djsjmu:..  TlnX  however,  he 
perteiriptorliV  fu do,  alleging  as 

tha  • ’ .iti  Wfljtiug; 

ftOdr  hejddcoy  th&V  l^ivUvuc^  forbade  '£)  0 ; 
tbetxi  fd of  the  ;w.  > " 
xn^mum.  of  iheir  tKdghbum.  4* tyw& 
over/4  *uid  he.  " mdei ft#  iftun  the  etui- 
dft&r j}C  chujg?  wtea  p&mdr  jw  : 

waoitf  nsoit  probably  aysrHc  soy  before  | 
!&£  ft  manbs?r  kiY  h?didi?uter  and  pm-  v.?r_ 
fea*  improper  fot  fotn&da  ;' 

= jBrr2  Minciis  wW  ttfiwdliHg  to  gh  e 
up  the  point,  und-in»iM.e.d  th.if/  the  poor 
man  might  hun,  ind  that  it  would  : v " 
at  least  tie  civil  10  .stop  and  send  Mice 
to  his  assistance. 

‘‘By  no  meara,  ccmshti.  I can  appreciate 
your  kind  motive,  but  the  man  in  question  pr<>b~ 
phly  would  iu*u.— <enftmiy  not  in  his  prevent 
state  of  wind*  Sy)^putby>  In  a r-a^e  like  thns 
only  servos  to  im*rea«e  the  oHlc  i know 


l %ntnre^the  experienced  m niuie-ridiu^.  for. 
j exujropfe^cytdcli  you  hinted  at  jmi:vtnv-r  y'v, 

! 1 \V^iladuy,  girl*  I It  ha?  been  fifteen  ?&\n 

| dr  ftiOm  arhee  l rode  one  of  them ; itt(\\  to  iidl 
j the truth,  I hate  never  eared  u>  repeal  ihy,  t x - 
jp^Sdettk  Ott  thox.  we.}]-rftmemhe,t<?fl  CKViedon 
I wag.  one  of  a nding-pariy,  cotiM^jOg;^ 
tight  ufc  ten  young  people  of  both  mxesy  hcmrul 
i f^:  « q?ieuie  on  top  of  the  North  Mountain. 
V/Ut  i?  the  party  assembled  at  the.  rendezvous,  % 
Hppvayed  mounted  on  a noth;.  The  girls  gig*, 
glyd*  as  aTm\tter  of  cod^  arid  the  then  cntoi* 
chscd  my  pene/se  aoetmtrjeiiy,  as  they  polled  it. 
1,  however,  defended  pry  mmUm  Swill  great 
The  onnietu  kings  of  lAreml  to  do 
unde* ; knight* /and  ladies  id  the  chivalrous 
ages  nhtbkd  bn  htule-baclcv  the  groat  Moham- 
med rode  ope;  yiicXwhv  slionhi  not  Pom?  Crayon 
bestride  (he  liken) ess  of  A|bor»c  ? As  the  little 
ariinial  frotted  aiong  with  great  ,?prightlfv»Ws».  J 
to  .get  evedip;fef  mtni&  Jitdipnent  in  ray 
sdeerioT) ; and  one  youngster,  tv  ho  was  mounted 
on  a hoticsQUer,  begged  roe  to  Axebauce  Mith 
fiitn.  This  offer  in  the  pride  ot'iny  he.m  } m* 
fused  dlsifftii!  fully.  On  fording  (b  e Tnscarora. 
At  the  Old/Qiureh,  w re  In  ed  np  U>  w a te^  /.» ur 
heasfe,  A Iborac Junior  drunk  deep  of  ihti  l imfdd 
wrvve,  and  . when  be  had  hnisJied,  suddenly 
rou erred  his  back,  ami  p'ttehed  we  pluthp  ever 
hie  Jmad  into  the  midst  of  » dock  of  geese. 

! I rvimiemhor  }M3rfnctIy  ho*?-  I felt  when  'i’.Aw; 
! mu  of  the:  water..  Thtete  was?  the  cursed  lieitet 
; ripping  iniw  Wjtli  die  mict t chccTf ul  und  vunerm- 
J oernod  £?apre^ion  of  feimtuetthtiee,  and  mfthuig 
«o  attetript  wlmlti^er  to  nin  awayv  I hastily 
•i>v,«.lloivwd  a i;u/:c  xrulp  of  fary  and  war  erf  w*d 
, moititited  tba  aikutud  rcgniA  -ehilearnriTij^  ftt  the 
| sari'ie:ftb‘'?  M api>oar  as  little  incommoded  as 
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wa*  under  thfe  idreumstonces. 

* }(*,  hu T ha,  feaT  Mii io  l,  a 

’ i got  A Jitik  ducking  V 

TheJ^  vvAs  no  bat  direh  iar-t^ 

as  I coedd  fcf  appeared 

he / I sttutfoereii  u^triii,  *1  got  a .fupjpy 
fal3/  /No  One  replied,  *'  Wlttil  die 
graven  rsruufrom  I;»iixNia^x  crfetJ  IT. 
in  « hire.  ‘ Nobody**  billed '*  A c&.lrur» 
of  shauti  nud  shriek*  hdlbwefo  Jaogr 

I ^oyldii-j 


]6ttd,  and  unTesmHOtkf 
h&vtr  trended  \t\  four 
Kjiere,  anil  that  ipteiAt  follow  ymnk 
Williams.  Cowin  Julia  eo;ab)  scarce  * 
if  -koeg- . Jt#r ' ' *nddfo  for  laughing;  hi 
fuel/  nhe  laughed  all  the  way  to  the 
Mountain.  Eveiy^illv,  7«JiniIo*$i»pcUdi 
furnished  bocu$dort  for  such  extravagant 
And  (liypropoiihmevi  merriment,  that  U 
w»$  im|M^Udc  aofc  to  percehy  what 
I liftd  at  hnat 


was  at  fhe  hottoVn  of  if. 
the  ^amfaehoR  of  gf,n‘e»ving  i btfrFrank 
was  m mu^  Aii ttOye/3  with  if  \i»  l\ 

The.  errftrure  ;\vrt^  m low  to  jimt  degree  that 
h#  could  dahl^f  laugh  hftmklf  nor  endures 
to  see  Jnlhv  fougfo  Xiy  the  way,  I can't  ita~ 

. agina  H ihiiri?  itig  nohdidou  for  tiny  one 

to  fee  in,  They  can't  appreciate  fun  in  any 
way,  and  are  tbkallv  nnfi % for  general  society. 

a\yhet»  we  got  to  the  top  of  tW  Mountain, 
anil  #er^  rivlijiignlbitg  it*  wdfofod  cre#fc  in  search 
of  thfoarjvot  for  fch?r  view ami  the  jpicni^  Williams 
rode  hesi do  me .•  ■•  J/rw fni\ / ?»id  he,  *1  am  h ean~ 
ily  jionry  for  ymtr  irlwfovtune. - 

I tatily.  that  t w^v  not  aware  of 

haring  roc*  with  any  .wrtoiu*  mis  fort  nine,  or  of 
stand  i ng  partietdar iy  in  need  of  nny  /rueV  synt- 
•pat*hyy^^i/^«pb<?tdjy  of  life  / Frank  reddeiie<L 
and  m' thorn  mote  wohte  rejoinoil  'my.  eom/m. 
Th^y  exchanged  -A  few  semen  ees  in  An  under- 
tone,  and  presently  she  whipped  op  her  hone 
and  jofoed  met.  * V'tijpzfikf  dear  censfo,  fm 
segm  tc.  be  hurt,  Frank,  that H Mi . Willhitote, 
did  uc«t  inumd  to  wound  your  felingfc;  an  dr  in- 
deed, 1 am  eirreirielr  sorry  — * ‘ Cousin  »J  ulia, 

stop  this  stuff,  it's  bad  enough  to  be  thrown 
by  a mute,  ducked,  arid  laughed  at  for  un  hour 
and  a half  without  iatermissiony  but  to  be  in- 
sulted in  this  maimer,  I won't  |mt  up  with  it. 
Ab  for  your  Mr.  William*,  he  shall  hoar  more 
{gem  me/  A ml,  i*>,  cut  shoTt  the  eonvewation 
and  reiieyG  nty  evi4fod  fetdihg^  % gave  my  beast 
two.  vrha^k«  agiuss  the  rump. 

One  woiibl  bare,  t.eeu  enough.  He  bolted  like 
si  Ahob  arid  whern  l inund  mys<df  1 was  hanging 
to  the  limb  nf  a ‘serab  oak,  anhorsed,  and  the 
bt*&ib  nearly  kn^'ked  out  of  my  body.  I was 
^o  hdwildArod  b)r  iiii3  \ Kty  prttio  in ov  cuj  c n t,  rWt 
/dthimgh  i btfugpnly  n fow  fpet  fjri<m  the  ground, 
.f'bfiid  not  Wfi*k  fenmigh  to  gbl  down  rhiwelfi  bin 
liRed  do  wry  Add  set  ligitiust  a tfhe  l»y  one  j 
of  the  party  , 

.•*• ' ^Xfikc.xbc.taan  at  leap  Into  j 
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a Pshaw  T They  wal)i^4  off  somewhere,  s»)d 
didiff  return  Airidl  we  Jfind  eatam  up  ail  the 
dipper,.  Some  of  the  girl*  were  corisidenxtn 
enough  UJ  Mfc  th&ux  a few  sandwiches  and 
a pieee  of  pickfe;  but  t’iisy  didui  want  my 
thing  r,»:  cat.  Frank,  on  being  rallied  about 
bis  loss  Of  Ai*jf*cti^h  did  lake  a tumlwloli  3 but, 
nfier  a Mouthful  dr  two;  Tie  quietly 

th<f  f*;wmmd£MO  a po)Gt£f  dpg,,  1I6W* 
mo; ..to  lliti  not  return  a thumping  swig  of 
and  them  *eizxiig-my*  urni,  he  4r^<?d 
tee  ufiTjfcf  take  a wnlk  with  Min,  find  .made  me 
the  tfpstodfer  of  such  a string  of  mawkish  eoib 
fhfehne*  that  I returned  with  rite,  ilbii iterate  hi- 
tentioTi'  of  making  him  drunk, 

**[  As  *oon  a*  my  eOniby  Iahi  on  tb*  *he 
divined  my  intenrion^  uiot  ?u«jb  a looll 

What  dnyxjfire^ive  eye  CoitAiti  Juiiil-  ioid  * Juan* 
gnftge  really of  no  ..use.  eyes 

spok«  handiomeiy  and  doMheuriyyfrven 

glance  a.  paragraph.  Thai  fta*K  etfri  W/(y 
unnerved  me;  it  read  Virus ; • Lear  Cousin 
Porte,  ear*  you  be?o  ungenerous  ns  to  fake  ad- 
• vantage  of  poor.  FrmikY  M»fl  condition  ? You 
k'Quvt'y  Wheoa  yhuug  gentleman  has  just  been 
accepted,  he  is  oj?erv  to  any  folly  or  e^mvo- 
gw«ce  tfea  may  lie  ^uggesWl . Don't,  do  it,  for 
rnr  s$ike,  Don’t  make  him  drunk.'  Haying 
lira*  ee<>itrtv»J  a $m&'6£  tekhiy  fortnrseJf,  tonerve 
me  to  the  ^aerilicc,  l sfjlr  tipae*  the  pitcher  m 
die  gra.**,  »m  may  imagine  how  l was  lie  rated 
and  miietL  Dick  Spindle,  who  was  already 
in  a state of  joyenihr.  exhilatatian^  ecquwaed  his 
rfeitret  ihad  the  ‘nuila  had  not  broken  my  neck 


before  1 got:  there.  Tlie  gjftr,  how^an  thopebt 
the  aeeideui  wn»  not  ami*,  and  Coiuiu  JetiV 
gave;  mo  u look  ##4  gwtfefot  jmessiimef  the  hand; 
that  wa*  chfmdy  satisfactorC' 

“And  what  became  of  tha  mule?''  asked 
Fanny.  v-  ; y'X  /(  • • ; • ' '; 

“ How  absent  I am.  1 forgot  tb*.  entile  en- 
tirely!* VYjY 

‘•  We  all  forgot  the  mnl«  toward  the  coedn* 
vidof*  fOdd  I>ora 5 ‘‘and  ( think,  cousin, ...your 
mule  kfufy  Was  ufcar  turning  into  a lore  story,* 
^ Bless  in vv  child  J whut  beftet  ooald  I do? 
The  story  had  ttt  run  courie.  >1?  hero  kick- 
Cj\  U)'  and  riiii  oway  Wfore  ibe^fory  vros  ffniah«d. 
lie Jefc  mv  hanging  lit  a tree  with  a couple 
stupid  Jtfytify  on  toy  hands,  i have  got  myself 
out  of  him  tree,  deposed  of  th^  eaialdes  And 
drin kablo^  and  ktV  mt  lovers  very  happry.^  Whut 
more  can  any  reasonable  person  ask>* 

V I UdijeW^  ^iiii  ATinnii^  ''that  Porto  wi^  In 
love  with  CoUkindnUa  himsdf.7>\ : . ; 

“ Is  that  (In*  only  moral  you  can ^ extract  from 
tor  story,  himinYug^ird?” 

“ And  tliut  Fruuk  UjajrjVd  Cousin  Julia,  vf 
course^  ’ /*;  Yv‘  >.  ‘ \ ' < 

u Fr&\\k  did/*  TVjplied  Pone  Crayon,  with  a 
cmitemptuoais  jihnigvjf his  shoalders.  “At  that 
day.  Frsuh  wa^'ii  brillmnt  yrning  cum^ ; he  had 
0 Viding-hdr^c  rhat  could  otir-riutk  I^gissiis,  was 
o jolly  Chock  fall  t»f  adysiirure,  and 

was  )hc  life  of  all  dinner-parties  and  dances, 
.Now*  be  h the  most  commonplace  of  fafuicrs, 
growing  for  and  rich,  wearing  b broad -brinunDd 
hat  and  green  bai/Je  legging  lie  ride?  his  old 
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brood  mare  to  town,  with  a roll  tmftjng  iififr 
iii«i  * hr**  become  a squire  of  this/  ctntiiTr.  and 

goes  td  tha  ItegialHtttre.  Tcnir.  Frank-*  sighed 

I Wft  C^yi^  feelingly,  b he  stould  JhnVe 
sunt  to  ihte ! A ml  yet  lie  chuvt  ieem  attare?  of 
hia  degradation  : H<-  Tragi fee  u 
* V*tft  ipttytHfai**  'aha*  ■ 

*£  xk  rruiunut  vtyiiMjnibtoti  rut  iiMufiwas  tjrimhi:  '' 

And  thu*  ihgy • beguiled  tin*  time  in 
tdiaX  until  some  tvro  hour*  lifter  mid-day,  when 
they  iftxmd ihemselve* vrixfyin  •%l'»i  of  tie  near 
liuie  village  of  Mount  j$fe>iru  The  his  |r>  wdifcfe 
the}'  srtrre  dtrerte<I~-the  only  one  in  iW  village 
—was  a-  very  mod^tdooktny:  c-Htnhb<hmvni  nl- 
together;  and  was  kept  % arc  old  palsied  man. 
wSp  appeared  as  H he  might  have  known  jfetler 
days.  Aarcrtaicri  ng  here  that  the  object  of  their 
cunofeity  wo*  ouly  about  mite*  distant,  they 
left  their  baggage  and  aw  order  furs  upper  with 
the  kndlw(h  and  dmre  on. 

After  jolting  over  a raakr,  uneven  rood  for  a 
short  ticjy  they  at  length  had  the  satinet  io# 
of  seeing  the  Hack  tops  of  the  Chiorji>ey«  .?over- 
iug  above  the  tree*  in  the  distance.  At  life 
point  oar  trav^lnrsi  left  their  vehicle  and  pro- 
ceeded on  fook  by  a path  leading  through  a 
barn^attl,  tu  the  base  of  the  rooks,  about  twv> 
baudred  yartU  frotn  the  .mala  rwrch, 

This  irariapii  gruap  of  natural  towers  rises  nt 
the  point  of  a Uih«*toae  hiU,  which  juts»  out  like 
a promontory  into  an  extensive  aJiuml  button*, 
'{‘here  *t\*  seven  of  them,  some  seventy  or  eighty 
f»M/t  in  height,  their  bases  washed  by  a small 
and  their  yrhole  appearance  reminding 
otuj  of  the  mined  s trough  wjd  of  some  feudal 
bajtfrc  iiurrouudeit  by  ix&  neglected  moat.  Tu 
those  whose  faerie*  Are  more  exclusively  Amer- 
ican, they  look  like  the  chimney*  of  a deserted 
Iron-foundry  ;■  And  altogether  the  picture  pre- 
senfed  (jin  « high,  degree  umqoe and  Interesting. 
From  im  point  all  the  towers  be  s<*en  el  one 
view.  The  northern  one  h the  taller,  the  most 
completely  detached  from  the  hill,  ffod  in  all 
respect?  the  r/uxst  perfect,  In*  round*  vognlgu* 
xinttificxtioiif.  gradually  nureouing.  toward  the 
top,  show  like  successive  gallcriti*  ttp*l  cornieu^; 
Vrcoh  as  are  repre«erited  in  the  old  jaetures  ut 
the  Tower  of  BaboX  This  structure  about 
eighty  fec<t  m height  and  thirty  in  diameter  near 
ins  base.  It  j»  tunneled  Mo\V  by  a wide  urch- 
wav.  through  which  is  the  moot  coaveuieiit  ap- 
preavh  to  the  toes  of  5th&  vxfejhesr  towers ; and 
from  one  point  of  view  uim  huge.'  appears 
supported  only  upon  two  pillar*. 

Thu  tfohtheni  group,  cdtw wring  of  three 
ers,  f 0 c about  half  their  height,  is  wise 

perforated  by  a cavorhoii*  ptasage 


)ng  intercut.  voq-rv'-vO  {'heir  gmtiih  uvicn  here  in 
riiOiUvrtUjf  f> a>d  soon  under 

sonic  ‘opportn oe  apple  woes.  iheir 

lur.di  with  a ;'?'oai  And  (ian>estness  v.hhb  neirheT 
v'jiBtbm  nor  doily  repetitbjp  had  in  tlfe  gaudiest 
degree 

Not  go  Mr  Creypn.  f3 e apAnk bis  time  well;  4 

ing.  curiouMy  aboftik  Pvkn mining  the  .fcdwbrfr ymd 
>>V  oil  ptdh!^  Tjaying  made  ^CverA).  ofn 
Micce^fat  Xo  Hnccpd  the  rOcks.  Ire  hC 

length  fiice^dod  ii\  reaching  the  Milnrnii  of  fnlv- 
uf  the  Jtiy  v<ldfb  la  jpified;  » 

iifltim id  wftH  Revoral.  f^*r  m and  rc»»ch  i 

ing  wore  than  half 'Way  ifi  the  top  0!  tin?  urwer. 
TliinMug  ibis  iiD  ^rri^At  feat,  and  p*rceiruig  r X**t 
the  3od\vf  were  too  mtich  engaged  th  look  at 
hhftf  ho  came  d^wri  ^od  .hntev^.-lii'^yir  -yo  his 
«kf  teh-haoh.  B aying  taken  Ilik  position  ut  roibc 
distance  out  In  the  UieadoW  h»  g(.d  a better ^ iew 
pf  the.  southern  gn^|>i  ho  sv«6  in  a short  time 
snrromrded  by  nil  tire  dog^  W the  plghtaU^’h— 
Hull,  Ilinir,  and  Ipibiiul--- udiO  Irwiked  and 
ojrud  imfji  they  W'ere  tired,  And  lhci:  U0Wcdotl% 
/*nrjirisefl  and  iljjgu.sted  at 
of  the  V * :'f  'i  , ■}  *(;& 

The  tvke(rJife5<  buing  coxnpleuA  ?oyi  fhe  t'o.fh 
o-iiy  of  all  tkb(-.ih ,ou'r ft kou p;i «i H »o- i ■ 

to  tft&fr  carriage.  If  aattmnpm^iy  rvgreyd 

r I » at,  aith.ougl  1 tht>y;  had  hobh,  runch,  gr^d  1 hed  1^ 
tbeiT  vif,itr  yet  (here svvi.5  notbine  f ti,J  Chim* 

nos  to  cxr  ite  c«thu.si*;Ani— in  5h(»rt..  they  were 

vvan Line  5 n of  ^iddind t y Toft e went 

on  further  W>  nh^er^e.  (bar  hv  prefmvd  the 
boTnely  ity&ip  of c<  Tito  t^nnvndi v t(  ti‘  tire  mor^ 
elegant  AppellAthpi  td‘lvCVhT^n^?^^ » fife. 
nlthpn,d*  fiu  jdmi»TT  of  fkc  in  the  cb- 


‘'tyjtfayfc'im 

tto'h  et!  trance,  hot  opening  to  a chamber  of  some 
sue', at  tho  centre.  N:one  of  th(5 , fehioiurye  arc 

completely  detuchcd  from  the  hill ; and  Um  view 
from  frverj'  quarter  i*  intemq^  « by  a heavy 
growth  of  timber,  much  h>  the  imntyivftc'e  of  the 
■artUt.  [y:  ‘-./S'; 

Ailb  oragh  These  rock*  are  bighly  \ tir^qut, 
mnous,  and  hot  wanting  it*  grandeur,  our  tray- 
elereA>h^ring  lately  iseen  ohjecu<  of  *Tirir«urj»n^^- 
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stealing,  and  feeding  myhxm'ix  on  jarreptitiou# 

, Oats ?”  y ; -f:/  .:  ;."  \v  'V^vV  ' 

| u No,' indeed,  ; dvV-:  A</*:  dein 

1 ')«  «k»  ^wf  f.  £<*Wi  X 


mg 


S had  ndt  their  Full  allowance  ivJrila ytablcd 
1 at  tjltR  0ry«3  Hot-el,  apd  he  b»3  only  taken  whnt 
fty&tbouiiht  |&tyy  ought  tejmve  eaten.  Be  nip xa- 
1 byef'Mhleih.hy  life  t&fense^ 

f horses  relfeh^d  these  oats  eternally, 

imd  that  Mr.  MoU:r  bail  Hiu-h  n pile  of  them  in 
ti»it  hiv  wonkt  nor  have  misled  ten  hn$h~ 
j efe  -if  any  one  kud  perm  ill  to  take  i\w  quantity. 
Noiwivh^uuiding  this  dear  explanation,  Cmvon 
♦ y ! tt'tmid  liAte  gwa  fcfe  e*«arhmiui  a severe  repri- 
. / ^ I hmd?  hni Lhsy  Alt  got  into  An  •rau.«otttri*ilriide  hr 

¥$k  \ ' . v-i  j of-  louden  ami  one  bhmlfl  r^ver  nUetuja  to 
moralize  wttfeiufc &&iAj&r :tmuten/tuce;- 


ita  the  cave,  T?iU  ho  o>-i^ir?he4r  hn t fed  t 

5 > assured  tha  t h 0 ’i  (ua  in  W^brtftf*  dcra 

; tiRcase  lie  took  gmut  eats,#?  fri^hossfca/*  i4orte  , 
Crayon  then  mildly  ho?:  ftmiy  sugared  that 
Whenever  there  eitpp 10/ 

*vf  outs,  ho  should  tee  informed,  .withal  they 
fcbould  he  aeqirhtid  by  purchase  m the  regular 
way —os  our  government  Jbnncr/y  ueqtm  fed  ref- 
rUonp*  Mice"  neq-uieficed,  of  dbti fec%  p r<> u omo g 
faithfully  to  attend  to  the  in attest  $ but  lotd.&i 
at  the  same  time,  as  if  he  thought  tltfe  auuugtfe 
rnent  invoked  a very  unnecessary  acid  bbsfcTd 
fixy.endit.ure.  of  mcmcv. 

< ‘or  Htlventnirers  were  on  the  rood  nc*t  mous 
ing  liefore  sunrise,  while  the  field*  were  yiu  while 
With  frost; 

MThls  is  an  improvement,  girik  Bow  wejL 

...  _ i ...l.  **  • r mi.:,  v . .. 


i;  rwrent  wtmsain^ 

struct;  and  unde  retail  ding  fully  ihejxiqorudy  of 
thu  twine  tv*  applied1  to  tbfe 

vet  be  had  al way ^ felt  averse  U>  thrid og  Rf*Of;jfe- 
tions  tirawtl  fnxm  the  OM  World  toth  American 
scenery',  mwt 

our  .scenery,  when  compaml  AtiUy the  K«n>pfeftnr 
is  its  fresh  tyt'Mi  o6^erval>fe  ayun  nv-the 
auce  of  \hxt  roeka,  and  fc:hb,ejtann  pf 
siou  is  always  disturbed  hy  atiy  ns‘*0(/uition  with 
the  nhl  rr^vihology'*  The  fauedr  of  rfie  Cyfeiope^ 
was  Sicilian,  and  was  disposed  of  long  before 
the  diacovery  of  America  by  C^luml^-ia  H9S.  ; ton;  all  look  t his  morning.  Thk.  I*  the  glofsahs. 
Let  them  kirk  and  sprawl  till  dixmisdav  under  l;tinn>  fur  f raveling;  the  horses  moves  gitysy.  and 
‘heir  T/ioun&iin  tornb  ; we  doubt  ?f  t.ho  intr*xiu»>  jodV  clouds  of  s/uukefrom  rbeir  no^trilfe  likfc  V*ir 
w:*i  of  tlistmgutshed  foreigners  is  of  isxnth  ad-  1 Kfentn-etigtces.  begin®,  to »b'ow  bis 

vantage  in  any  way  to  m o»  Ihi?  side  of  ihe  j red  ilwk  At*ave  tbeliilts,  snd-gtlds  the  mountain 
water,  j tops  ri&ing  to  the  w<?»tuard  of  «»” 

JStiasp  Beta  e^presaed  s.  doubt  whether  there  ] ij»arkicd  m ^he  suddenly  pluyfe- 

were  eyxfr my  such  j/craoTis  the  Cytilopes.  ed  ORydn>s ; sleeM?,  ]■ \jtfeistn,  ft, 

Crityon  assured  her  that  he  had  seen  flie  place  {jtil&iU&nu"  . Vj  ^ !.  ;..  ^ * , 

where  they  were  huned.  Whore?  qinVi; — poitxV  him' out  T v hi>pi*TVfi. 

Arrived  at  the  harn-\nfd,  tiny  founit  the tt*  1 Crayon,  nnsltn^irtg  Mk  t caper, 
iiorsed  st  ill  eu'ga.ged  iti  munchmg  some 'remark-  2 There  f dtor'f.  you  t-te?  On  that  old  leg 

abjfy  tine  oaW  witfeti  hud  been  served  up  in  ..an  j DUioog  the  jutios/'  . % > 

old  pig-trough.  Crayon  complimented  life  map  I Slice  had  siopj>od  tbo  Cftiyiaj^n  upon  the  firbt 
rut.  m thoughtful  attention,  and  desired  bint  intimation  of  ; *aaf  wfe? idookiuji  iiifenUy 
gtt  and  pay  1 be  fanner  lor  the  feud.  in  the  hushed  h £la  he  IsVj  hitti^hig  m a 

The  coachman  roplied  that-,  having,  a suspicion  turkey  gobbler*  Opod  Jinyd^  Mobs’  Porte,  shoot 
• » Fiat  the  horses  might  get  h angry;  he  luvh  taken  quick,  he  gwint  to  fk 
. tfaej^cRui3i»yito  bHn’^  a tfeerti,  -Whlrfi  j <4  Be  quijpt,  you  lilodkheadf  I see  liim  now  f 

h«.  fromkMr.  Holer’s  bam  hi  the  ; a fine  cock,  witit  bis  neck  str^rcbed  and  hi^  rud 

Cave  Hotel  j uy.M 

Not  recollecting  any  chatge  for  extra  oats  »t 
that  place,  a ansfdVioti  began  to 'insinuate  itself 
into  Ain  Crirfoh,5  mirnk 

; . 'IWliatf— why,  heo^s  n hnshcil  more  iin  ehc 

('t&Tikx&bO 


^ Ton  kco  undpol  I b a vh  you  been 


the  riih:— whir— r,  whir— t. 
whir— t wuhi  the  pheasants  in  every  dirgdboi 
ftvun  among  the  glflpe  tree*,  where  a large  <'om- 
pahy  of  them  were  breRk&itiug. 

Fdfek  Jum  (’’yhouted  Mice,  rambling  hut  of 


£H 
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tfjt:  mountain  at  Jemungi?^ 
trap  without  a perceptible 
* grade.  From  ihi*  point  the 
<■ ohmrv  1>ei*oiru5{?  more  wild 
||  uwl  nidged  in  Its- . f&ttufesn 
j Mountains'  rise  Ori  £v#r>’ 
;|f  sdde,  forest*  pitre  and 


hctilloek  border  the  way, 
and  limpid  streams  pour 
jj  Vjl  over  rocky  betK  mtmnur- 
'/ 'I's;-  |6g  of  deer  end  mm!.  Hu- 

limn  habitations  become 
;•'!  , few^r  atid  Further  between, 

nid#  in  0teir  diHtracter, 
fmraentlv  oTnataenied 
*"A<i wwM^jaMEpf !/&'■  - • on  the  -wttk  tro- 

•'  ' phtea  tif  -tlie  ■'•fel|iUK^<leer's 
io’rna,  ’ mcv#o  and  bear 
^ -tpiitrfce^V  wing*: 

' v/^v:‘||S;v.  T»'  ' At  ibis  T&Vr  tire 

' ' ^>ftC«'eemsA:<o  bev  diverted ' 

by  travel.  Urciisionallv, 
:■'  % 'v  Upfcetl  they  met  u totiv?- 

ly  teamster,  who,  a tier  es- 
elvaistdag  sixth  Mice,  their  ebantfitenstiivaaliittfr- 
j*.  mck  .nf  'die  whSj— ^passed  ou 
ionriuY  tw itrd  Kiduntwr* 

The  bow*  mdu  good  speed  *hat  dart  *b 
though  the  mvndiau  aim  was  hot  and  the  road 
dusty.  £1  overdale  wu$  reached  ni  length  «nd 
li  ft  behind.  It  was  still  far  to  the  Bn t>»  Alum, 
pud  the  suit  vrm»  rapidly  dedinitrg>  The  mono- 
tain*  ‘ ^ae;,^iidiy^‘^ep-;.hliie  with  shaf|*-dni>rij 
outline  against  the  glowing  vest.  Still  the 
tin?.!  horses  jogging  oti^  fetlock  deep  in 
dust.  The  pine  fon/h  gTW'.taUer  and  gloomier 
in  die  fading  twilight  >ib  ?ign  bfjdy  hr  dvih 
yet  Then  t,*Per  dti/kneiw  f'kv*ed  her 
wing  hvji'r  all  the  fa  mi-  •J{ightiaddi  ti*he  for 


' : _■ ; ' : *' :'  ' ' ' ,,  wJbyifJtf,  li 

th#  curria^A -.arid  ntshWg  into  the  hustes,  , SS: ey 
sandy  he  returrted,  hi*  face  iUumttiafed  <v;uh  d 
triumphant  grim  carrying,  the.  bird  hj  tfrelegv. 
•‘  Bullet  tuck  him  right  through  the  n&d/;*  this- 
idltk  good  hrilc  he*H  make t$,  fat  a$  butter.* 

The  whole  company  were  now  oh  the  nkrt. 
uThereV  ?i  pheoannt.!  3^  a ground  x«jnir.- 
risk*  H Thenf  t one  in  thegrape  tree  I”  Bang ! 
down  he  tom bled,  \vb  erring  and  guttering  among 
the  dead  leave*.  The  girls  chipped  their  bands, 
i»nd  ^ sport  that  the  cturiage 

could ,-&4xrM\  hold  them;  and  when  Forte 
Crarttn  mMsgd  a #hdt  in  hb  haste/  they  w6m 
^nife:  onimg&ym  npvju  him.  He  ndoatmed 
huns-di;  by  shooting  two  tnor'a-  birds 

shofdy  F tVVVe  i\<svr  came  to  an  ujwn 

■ofcmtU'^  ipnVl  thoro  .wJHvhft  no  more  phedsjvu^ 
thi.s  mornrdg,'*  rtau.%rkea  > Vaym. 

The  0rhi  ypltfe  .vfcxftJi  mol  ’i  nsisied  ort 
going  h»i»?k  <fvfjr  the  same  mad,  in  iho 
scoiTig  more  gam e.  ‘4i  Ilevr  will  ?how 

itself  in  spite  of  pverv  tMprvr  cried;  the  de- 
lighted Crayon;  aydl.o/rr  tkuo’lv  tak>>  U>  hnav 
tiig  a»  rmturally  as  ^iarrow-hwwfo^.'’  //  ! ’ 
The  appearance  of  iiie  Aturusta  'Spnhgs.  di- 
verted the  aueutiem  af  orn*  travolm  from  ill e 
subject  in  hamlj  and  ua  B wast  a pleasant,  rural 
lookup  st»0T,  they  determined  to  tarry  for  half! 
an  ?mUr  h>:yee  4what  was  to  be  <seco.  Tbb  place 
w }weWz  miles  d Btant  from  Staunton,  and  is 
mor^  tr^mht&l  hf  vi*ip>m  from  the  neighbor** 
bo^i  than  by  du/se  from  t distance^  it&  name: 
being  overshadowed  by  its  mom  celebrated 30^)3 
In  ihe  Lqahties  of  Bath  and  Greenhner.  The 
water  is  a >\ilph>MV  and  h said  to  possess  some 
raiiio  a*  a rb medial  ammt.  Tlte  gifl’a  IiKre  \ \ir~ 
diiteed  a i|«3tied  mw“it>75(tih  from  on  old 
fr>r  the  purpose  rd*  mbking  Forte  Crurvm  a hu]|et 
f»otichv  be  presented  aa  a testimonial  of  his 

e kill  in  nhootinn  pbeasanh*- . ‘ •’  • • :>V.i 

Al>out  two  rnilfe?  from  thes*e  Springs  our 
friends  struck  the  !/ewislUir>  road,  which  pa«se^ 
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tltiejire^ent  instance  destined  to  be  fully  realized. 

Soon  the  cheerful  hoard  spread  w itb  biscuit, 
com  cakes,  and  hot  venison  steaks,  rejoiced  the 
SOtite  of  our  Umighted  travelers,  w bile  crock! £ng 
fires  to n red  in  the  chimney*  of  the  parlor*  and 
bedrooms.  “ Ah  I”  said  Porte  Crayon,  thron  - 
ing himself  upon  a springy  sofa,  with  a sigh 
of  unspeakable  satisfaction,  and  a dreamy  re- 
trospect of  numberless  com  dodgers,  hot  and 
brown,  floating  in  butter,  and  of  four  broad  cut, 
generous  portions  of  venison  steak — Uuh  me! 
as  much  os  I contemn  luxury  and  despise  civil* 

MAtion  with  it*  attendant  fopperies  and  vices,  I 
don’t  mind  taking  a good;  Pepper  occasionally. v 

“ Indeed/’  said  Fanny,  “ I don't  think  ypt* 
could  take  many  such  monte-  a*  you  made  to- 
night; the  sixth  time  vrmr  plorc  went  up  for 

ipn-giralfrcm 
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book,  and,  rolled  up  in  a silk  handkerchief,  you 
will  find  rov  tin  match-box—  hand  it  to  me.” 

Crayon  got  out,  and  having  lighted  a wisp  of 
paper,  found  that  he  had  not  been  deceived. 
There  was  a sign-post  standing  where  the  road 
forked,  and  by  the  light  of  his  flickering  torch 
he  managed  to  read  the  direction  to  the  Hath 
Alton,  one  mile  distant.  The  horses,  satisfied 
with  this  recotmpissance,  started  off  briskly  be- 
fore Crayon  had  fairly  regained  his  sent,  or  the 
coachman  had  given  the  warning  crack  of  his 
whip-  “Dye  bear,  Mice?  these  horses  must 
be  well  rubbed  a rid  curried  before  you  go  to  bed 
to-night — do-morrow  they  shall  Je*t.” 

Nowr  they  see  the  star  of  hC^pitaHty  twinkling 
in  the  distance,  suggestive  r*(  k rooking  suppers 
mid  comfortable  beds.  UTie*e  promises  were  in 
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m they  might  probably  be  opportune 
lit  breakfast.  Nor  did  he  omit  to 
assure  himself  of  the  well-being  of  the 
horses,  and  not  long  after,  our  hero 
found  himself  mentally  comparing  the 
merits  of  a hair  mattress  with  those  of 
the  hemlock  couch  of  the  Canaan.  As 
uq  conclusion  has  ever  been  reported, 
it  is  supposed  he  fell  asleep  before 
finally  disposing  of  the  subject. 

The  drizzling  rain  which  fell  daring 
the  whole  of  next  day  did  not  prevent 
our  friends  from  enjoying  their  com- 
fortable quarters,  nor  even  from  making 
sundry  outdoor  excursions.  The  im- 
provement* at  the  Bath  Alum  are  ccr- 
niildy  superior,  in  point  of  taste  and 
elegance,  to  those  at  any  watering-place 
in  the  mountains  of  Virginia.  At  a 
distance  of  several  hundred  yards  from 
the  hotel,  beneath  a s la  test  one  cliff, 
height,  are  found  the 


fW&  fifteen  feet  in 

Alum  springs,  which  are  nothing  more 
JHk  than  six  little  reservoirs,  so  excavated 
■ as  to  catch  the  drippings  from  the  pro- 
jecting rock.  These  reservoirs  contain 
the  amm  water  in  different  degrees  of 
strength  ; one  of  them  is  a strong  chalybeate, 
mid  one  a mixture  of  chalybeate  and  alum. 
These  waters  are  but  recently  known  as  a re- 
medial agent,  and  have  suddenly  obtained  im- 
mense celebrity  by  their  success  in  curing  dis- 
eases hitherto  reckoned  incurable.  Those  who 
are  desirous  of  more  accurate  and  extended  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  aTe  commended  to 
I)r.  Burke’s  excellent  work  on  the  Virginia 
Springs,  or  what  might  be  still  more  to  the 
purpose,  a visit  to  the  Springs  themselves.  As 
for  our  travelers,  having  taken  large  doses  of 
broiled  pheasant  that  morning,  they  confined 
their  experiments  in  alum  water  to  a cautious 
sip  from  the  glass  handed  by  the  polite  mana- 
ger, n comical  wry  face,  und  a forced  compli- 
ment to  its  flavor — faugh  ! 


mt;  *vApi'<3*r. 

steak,  both  the  waiter  and  manager  got  into  a 
titter.” 

41  My  plate  went  up  but  four  tiroes,”  replied 
Crayon,  dogmatically,  “and  the  manager  wus 
laughing  at  my  wit,  and  not  my  appetite.” 

“ It  went  up  six  times,  m I live.” 

“ Voting  woman,”  said  Crayon,  with  feigned 
asperity,  “ £ did  observe,  but  did  not  intend  to 
comment  on  your  performance  at  supper.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  if  you  had  been  in  a region  where 
fashion  takes  cognizance  of  what  and  how  much 
ladies  eat,  you  would  have  lost  caste  forever. 
Iudeed,  if  those  peony -colored  cheeks  of  them- 
selves would  not  be  an  inseparable  objection  to 
your  admission  into  any  refined  society,” 

“ Good  gracious !”  cried  all  the  girls  at  once ; 
you  don’t  mean  to  say  our  checks  arc  red  ?” 

“ Red !”  quoth  Crayon,  contemptuously,  “the 
word  don’t  express  it.  A respectable  damask 
rose  would  look  pale  beside  them." 

“ This  comes  of  traveling  in  the  sun  and  wind 
with  these  foolish  bonnets,”  cried  Fanny,  spite- 
fully'. 

“It  comes  of  exercise,  fresh  air.  and  good 
appetites ; for  besides,  your  are  getting  as  fat  as 
partridge*.” 

“It  is  no  such  thing,”  said  Minnie,  indig- 
nantly. “ Porte,  you're  a horrid  bear  l Come, 
girls,  let  us  retire  and  leave  him.” 

“And  as  freckled  as  turkey  eggs*”  continued 
< ’rayon. 

“It  is  positively  insulting;  he  has  no  con- 
sideration for  our  feelings !” 

“ Porte  shouted  after  them  as  they  flounced 
nut  of  the  room,  insisting  that  he  had  not  in- 
tended to  offend,  and  had  really  supposed  he 
was  votupliincming  them. 

After  enjoying  his  sofa  for  a while,  it  occurred 
to  him  to  commend  his  pheasants  to  the  cook. 


mxiouTFctl  i&a'T  it? 

In  the  afternoon  the  rain  increased  to  a con- 
tinued heavy  shower,  notwithstanding  which, 
Crayon,  accompanied  by  his  valet,  went  hunt- 
ing, and  it  was  near  dark  before  they  returned 
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weary,  wet,  and  hungry,  with  only  three  or  four 
unlucky  squirrels  for  their  pains. 

From  this  place  to  the  Warm  Springs,  the 
distance  of  five  miles,  is  accomplished  by  trav- 
ersing the  Great  Warm  Spring  Mountain,  on  an 
easy,  well-constructed  road.  When  our  friends 
set  out  from  the  Almn  the  min  had  ceased, 
uni!  fair  promises  of  a clear  day  were  given. 
Masses  of  damp-looking  clouds  still  bring  al>out 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  as  if  unwilling  yet 
to  yield  the  day  to  Phttbus,  who,  for  his  part, 
poured  his  bright  rays  through  at  every  open- 
ing, producing  in  endless  variety  those  brilliant 
and  startling  effects  of  light  and  shade  so  much 
sought  after  by  the  scenic  school  of  English 
artists.  When  about  half-way  up  the  mount- 
ain, the  girls,  who  had  walked  in  advance,  were 
seen  suddenly  to  turn  and  fly  w ith  nil  speed  to- 
ward the  slow-toiling  carriage. 

41 0 Heavens,  let  its  in— let  us  in  quick  !* 

44 What  now?  What’s  the  matter?  Have 
you  encountered  some  untimely  snake,  or  frost- 
bitten lizard  ?" 

To  Crayon’s  inquiry  they  vouchsafed  no  re- 
ply, but  in  breathless  haste  bundled  into  the 
vehicle ; and  ere  they  had  fairly  disposed  them- 
selves in  their  seats,  the  question  was  answered 
from  another  quarter.  Where  the  road  swept 
in  a bold  curve  around  the  base  of  a cliff,  now 
advanced  with  slow  and  stately  tread,  in  all  the 
jK>mp  of  bovine  majesty,  the  vanguard  of  one 
of  those  monstrous  herds  of  cattle  wending 
their  way  from  the  rich  pastures  of  Monroe 
and  Greenbrier  to  the  eastward.  First  came  a 


stout  negro,  with  stupid  face  and  loutish  step, 
leading  an  ox,  whose  sublime  proportions  and 
majestic  port  might  have  served  as  a disguise 
for  Jove  himself. 

M Larpe  rotis  of  fat  about,  bis  sliouMera  dung, 

And  from  Ms  neck  the  double  dewlap  hung,’* 

while  his  horns  sprung  from  his  curling  fore- 
head in  tapering  length  a full  cloth-yard  each 
one.  What  horns  t What  noble  drinking-cups 
they  would  have  made.  One  of  them  would 
hold  enough  to  fuddle  a Thracian.  The  negro 
remarked  Crayon’s  admiring  glances,  and,  as  he 
touched  his  bat,  the  dull  face  lighted  up  with 
an  expression  : “Am  not  1 one  of  the  chosen — 
I who  sene  so  magnificent  a 1*east  ? Night  and 
morning  I etiirfy  him,  and  walk  ail  day  in  his 
presence.  lie  and  I are  the  observed  and  en- 
vied of  all.”  4 Tears  to  me,”  said  Mice,  u dut  fool 
nigger  is  proud  to  be  a leadin’  of  dnt  big  beef.’’ 

Following  this  lender  came  a train  of  thirty 
or  forty  others  scarcely  inferior  in  size  or  ap- 
pearance ; and  when  the  carriage,  winding  slow- 
ly through  this  formidable-looking  company, 
turned  the  angle  of  rock,  the  road  was  visible 
in  its  windings  for  a mile  or  more,  alive  with 
cattle  and  bristling  with  horns.  The  horses 
held  on  their  wav  through  the  living  mass  as 
steadily  as  if  unaware  of  their  presence,  although 
the  mountain  resounded  far  and  near  with  the 
hoarse  bellowing  of  the  beeves,  mingled  with 
the  oaths  and  whoops  of  the  drivers.  The  girls, 
who  ntfirst  looked  doubtfully  upon  the  array  of 
monstrous  horns  and  the  red,  lowering  eyes  of 
the  savage  troop,  soon  regained  their  self-pos- 
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session,  and  commented  coolly  on  their  size  and 
keeping. 

The  celebrated  view  from  the  summit  of  the 
Warm  Spring  Mountain  did  not  strike,  our  trav- 
elers very  forcibly,  probably  owing  to  the  clouds 
which  hid  the  distant  moan  tain -tops  rising  to 
the  eastward.  The  view  of  the  Warm  Springs 
and  the  valley  seen  directly  below  them  was  ex- 
<rern el v pretty.  This  village,  which  is  the  <‘r>un- 
fcry-seat  of  Bath,  owes  iia  existence  and  name 
to  the  famous  fountain  ; and,  in  fact,  mivsfc&  ttf' 
no  tiling  more  than  the  group  of  hotels, 
and  onr-hoases  abont  the  Springs,  and  the  ordi- 
nary county  buildings,  a court-house,  jail,  etc 


The  principal  hotel  has  heretofore  had  a high 
reputation  for  excellence;  and  the  bathing- 
houses,  although  somewhat  primitive  in  their 
construction,  furnish  a bath  at  a natural  temper- 
ature of  98°  Fahrenheit,  the  luxury  of  which 
must  be  experienced  to  be  appreciated. 

Our  party  remained  at  this  place  but  a few 
lours,  and  hurried  on  to  the  Hot  Springs,  five 
iftHes  distant,  where  they  arrived  about  five 
o'clock  ou  Shtsmlay  evening,  on  the  2iM  of  (>*- 
.tober,  Although  the  Irate)  here  was  dosed  for 
the  scviaoii,  the  proprietor .gwVe  tlioln  a hospitably 
v.  droniK.  and  they  sopn  found  themselves  in- 
•d  iu  curraVrUide  quarters. 
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this  morning  I am  inclined  to  be  a disciple  of 
Pyrrho. 

**  If  I l«a  I,  &B  I do  hope  I be. 

There  are  three  IltUe  girt*  in  the  adjoining  room*  and 
they  know  me.” 

No  wonder  that  the  view  from  the  window 
confused  our  hero’s  faculties  and  chilled  his  soul 
to  marble.  Lawn  and  grove,  field  and  forest, 
meadow  and  mountain,  were  all  covered  deep 
with  a white  panoply  of  ruow,  and  all  the  air 
was  misty  with  the  thick-descending  flake*. 
Crayon  hastily  completed  his  toilet,  and  sallied 
forth.  The  first  person  he  met  was  his  coach- 
man, hat  in  hand,  and  with  a countenance  of 
dumb  dismay.  w flow  now,  Mice ; what  news  ?" 
Mice  pointed  to  the  front  porch  of  the  hotel, 
where  the  snow  lay  eight  inches  deep.  “Mass’ 
Porte,  dis  is  redtcklus,n 

u Go  look  after  your  horses ; see  that  carriage 
and  harness  are  sound  and  trim ; then  call  for 
further  orders,” 

The  ladies  were  already  in  the  breakfast -room, 
huddling  around  the  fire,  with  looks  equally  ex- 
pressive of  dismay,  hut  by  no  means  dumb. 

“Oh,  Cousin  Porte,  what  shall  we  do?” 
“ What  shall  we  do,  brother  ?”  64  What  a dread- 

ful thing,  what  can  we  do?” 

Pone  Crayon  had  that  morning  been  more 
unnerved  at  the  sight  of  the  snow  than  he  would 
be  willing  now  to  admit;  but  of  all  things  to 
rouse  the  pride  and  energies  of  man,  there  is 
nothing  like  an  appeal  from  one  or  more  fright- 
ened beauties. 

44  What  shrill  we  do? — Do  ?”  quoth  our  hero, 


giving  his  mustache  a gallant  twirl,  44  Impri- 
mis, let  us  breakfast.”  The  cock-eyed  servant, 
with  a polite  bow,  intimated  that  the  meal 
alluded  to  awaited  their  orders.  Hot  toffee, 
muffins,  and  beef-steak  are  well  calculated  to 
inspire  vigorous  and  stout-hearted  counsels. 
Their  position  and  prospects  were  discussed 
during  the  progress  of  the  meal.  While  wait- 
ing For  the  butter  to  melt  on  his  fourth  muffin, 
Porte  Crayon  prefaced  a harangue  with  a thump 
on  the  table,  so  energetic  thut  it  made  the  china 
dance,  and  he  felt  under  the  necessity  of  apolo- 
gizing for  bis  violence  before  going  on  with  his 
speech. 

“We  will  push  on  to  the  White  Sulphur,  if 
we  are  frozen  to  mummies.  It  is  w ritten  in  the 
programme,  and  we  must  accomplish  it  or  per- 
ish in  the  attempt.” 

Here  Dora  intimated  that  she  entertained  a 
peculiar  dislike  to  the  idea  of  perishing  in  the 
snow, 

44  True  enough,  child ; you  shall  not  perish ; 
II]  engage  to  earn*  you  through  without  the 
slightest  risk,  and  even  without  any  considerable* 
discomfort.  I never  was  the  man,”  said  he, 
with  a valiant  look — (here  he  stopped  to  point 
his  discourse  with  a mouthful  of  muffin  and  a 
swig  of  coffee)-— *£  I never  was  the  man  to  he 
bullied  by  the  weather.  I am  ready  to  beard 
old  Hiems  himself,  though  backed  by  his  flunk- 
ies, blustering  Boreas  and  Jack  Frost  both  to- 
gether.” 

Crayon’s  swaggering  manner,  conjointly  with 
the  beef-steak,  inspired  all  about  him.  The 
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girls  went  bravely  to  work  preparing  for  the  Wry  [ were  of  good  mettle 
tie.  AJ)  the  extra  shawls  and  worsted  comfortor^  , with 
Weti»  ptirt  in  i ' ‘ * ’ .V^  V "* 

yarn  seeks  were  distributed  round  to  feeiw  or  | faltered, 
overshves. 

Mice  brought  up  the  carriage  in  complete  or- 
der* tiro  curtains  all  dowu,  and  the  bottom  cov- 
ered knee-deep  with  fresh  hay.  All  imonge- 
iMW.V&liiifiliHCy not  forgetting  ,x  hag 
jdmljhUdt*.  with  gallantly  took  if*#:, 


th^  bai#ut  were  white 

the  indw*  *&  thoir  hoofs  and 

requisition;  and  Crayoifs  supply  of  i tripped  them  as  they.  movd  • but  thyjv  never 
iVflM  Ai^inkh^  Miini!  4 \V iuMl  t}ir*v  Vl^ioiiud  iht  toU-gllWi 

on  JtafeonV  riv^n  nine  miles  from  tkejr 
mg-place*  the  stonp  rogfett  with  unabated  fun. 
The  t\)ll-giitlierht  begged  Thidir  riot  to  persist  in 
the  attempt  to  cross  Motrh’z  21  ill.  The  road 
was  bb#eked  up Ao  us  in  ^impassable ; a man 
hm(  made  the  attempt  tim  morning  on  hone- 
tack  <md  had  We  ^viil  try  u.  En 

luck  to  yon,  stmugerf’  shouted 
the  gouskeeper.  lmrrym^  into  the  house; 

As  they  &b>wly  Uulvd  up  tin*  omaritmn  through 
the  deepening  siithv,  tb#y«#n£  opened  in  nil  its 
wildness,  h then  the  bluster- 

ing braggart,  catuo  down  upon  them  In  his  might. 
The  downy-cubhitmhd  eapfti  and  woods  gave 
back  no  ec  ho  f*>Th^*mmd  bf  hls  yushiug  wings  ; 
but  with  silent  energy  and  hiding  malignity  he 
drove  the  drifting  ckmdf  before  him ; now  blind- 
ing men  and  horse*  with  the  flowering  dakesw 
now:  reyeubng  in  a long,:  wintry  rkfci,  the  m- 
hirOkhh  highway  and  s n ow-exte inn  b ere < 1 forests 
SoirteU me*  t h^temug  growth  \»ns  knved  from 
cither  tOp^;jn.tcritflkiug  in  die 
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encountered  a tree  too  much  for  their  strength, 
then,  by  deftly  combining  art  with  force,  they 
would  bend  the  limbs  one  l>v  one,  and  hack 
them  off  with  the  hunting-knife  until  a passage 
was  cleared. 

When  surrounded  by  difficulties,  Porte  Crayon 
is  fn.*<}ueuUy  in  the  habit  of  warming  his  courage 
by  repenting  heroic  verses.  On  that  occasion 
the  noble  lines  of  Scott,  describing  the  battle  of 
Flodden  Field,  were  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

“No  thought  wiwi  there  of  dastard  Sight, 

Linked  in  that  serried  phalanx  tight. 

Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like,  knight, 

A#  fearlessly  and  welt- 


centre,  formed  a snowy  archway  over  the  road. 
Then  our  adventurers  would  dash  through, 
helter-skelter,  and  find  themselves  half  buried 
in  the  avalanche  from  the  shaken  trees.  Some- 
times through  erring  judgment  the  rush  would 
prove  a failure,  and  they  would  be  brought  up 
standing,  with  their  equipage  so  entangled  in 
tree  tops  and  grape  vines,*  that  it  was  necessary 
to  open  the  passage  with  their  knives.  Some- 
times trees  Were  found  lying  across  the  w ay,  as 
if  forbidding  their  further  progress.  Then 
Mice  would  descend,  and  setting  his  ponderous 
strength  against  the  obstacle,  would  roll  it  from 
the  rood,,  and  pass,  on.  When  they  at  times 


BAKrSBrS  SEW  MOOT.UI/?'  mOAZm% 


They  ur**  br^e  ':rkrz&&  although  they  segJh  (o  with  « t0k«  took  a n*phJ  ^td#  s$r* 

hare  no  t'sp^’irtJ  apfdkabilny  -to- the  subjecih  vey  of  (heir  poailiotu  if  Si  h xmw  fiiiit  bTIriei  \ 

In  -Jtfeg  wasrf/ir«r  on  Hdh  the  -growv  night  will  upon  uv  a.  tUrle  atWr  live.  $ii:re 

was  th?  predominant  tdmraeter,  In  narrating  we  passed  tire  toibgiste,  w have  searevty  nver-- 

tha  ♦*  I Wtfar  m'-tifetf*  $gt)&  # mite  ,na  iyh  lujpr.  The  j 

to  be  rompmd  with  him  on  that  fuM  than  iluv  th£^  urm-aoni?  femur.  is.  losing  lu?  romuve. 
pro8tfttipt\ftiife  tothe  doughty  bx',  T ohc  ^1# itji  and  t*mri]tody  hlonlted  hp 

xuro  I wiw  not  idle;  I hacked  and  hewed  Vtih  by  the  snow  in  this  wild.  iTdro;?jd  table.  hutisx 
if*V  'fettife  to  the  best  of  my  ability;  I wailed  Foor  girl*  l it  was  my  nigho<&&;' 
itbotu  in  the  snow,  and  grans  direction^ -eKiwI^i,  that  brougfit.  them  into  this  perilous  poshum. 
mmgT  and  made  brave  speedier;  but  Mice  per-  God  knows  what  may  happen.  JE496 

tome<l  prodigies.  Things  that  be  took  hold  ■ ofit.  • .Thtoj  have  ligni*  .silent-  ''ftfir. 

m\aeeroo<I  to  lose  their  weight  arid  tenntdty.  some  tiine;  I have  had  no 

He ; would  seize  a moderate-sized  pine-tree  by  eate  with  theta.  I must  warn  • them 
the  crown,  an d drag  it  out  of  the  track  us  though  sleeping,  lioweyer  ;.  and  m n$t  he  hot  Xti 

if  bad  been  a hush,  When  the  road.  tor  an  ahum  dvch  fenrs,  No.  not  for  die  world  p they 
eighth  pf  a mile  was  so  overhung  w iih  »m,w.  wvttld  sink  tinder  it,  if  they  even s&Jpfccted  Undr 
bowed  .saplings  area  grape vines that  rtiC*  ]>cis5?i-  Mtuatun./’ 

. biiity  of  pcfieti-Ati Jig;. -.them  fe'na  doubtful,.  .b*  ’■  ' ' C^ypn  quietly  lifted  tlte  corner  of.rhe.fomtcw- 
would  walk  ahemi  shaking,  breaking,  and  t*gvr4f  tmtvmd  peeped  inio.the  interiors  the  vehirte. 
in#  erttry  thmg  before  him,  like,  an  elephant  in  .■  The  gfanoe  at  bis  eh«rge  mfemd  him  of 
mi  In cihiu-jungk,  or >&  hiy*pop&tam ns  among  tf  # any  t*k  to  the  gtate  of  their  miitdfc,:  They 
retd*  of  the  Gartep,’*  were  imi  asleep,  nor  were  they  keeping:  ten 

'•The  events  of  that  dav/'  continues  Cray  me  ' taiiny  had  the  tench  sack  ip  ter  iapJYoOv  which 
• have  covered  ihehnxnbte  name  of  Littie  Mice  • *be  had  dirolkded  ^nudn  hifeuirs  and  kiii-es  of 
with  itnpe.ri.s;h'at>kv  glv>ryi  nor  Hindi  a luHtoriap  ' ham,  »n4  CnNv’dt^:  eh«. 

amt  liOinof  be  wAfyiiug  to  blazon  Ids  deeds  to  sfer>‘mio'f»,  nil  three  >%»  busy  hi  dUmembcr- 
ah  admiring  world.,  What  a moment  for  Jhc  ihgabmi/ed  chu-ken,  dmt.he-dt:>)pjied*the 'etirtai'd 
artist  to  seize  himf  m, he  issued  from  the  bushes  and-  .regained  • -Uk  ..forntci-  pofei.oon  unpercen  ed. 
cohered  with  >po\y’?  Jaqkhig  like  ;>  |H»h*e  bear,  ; One  might  ha^e  supposed  that  lius  exhibHbm  of 
ami  rfrdUfig  yirtvtr  hkhf  -fey  Ids  iiiii  ontcitin^  leg^,  • the  '*mm&  ftqnfi  in-  whi**  in  u trio  of  womeu 
;»  bond. rod  feel  or  ptu}>c  vnie  T‘  [ vVnald  Ivan-;  delighted  out  Imre.  VMj  do*  nm- 

f mm,  ho  a»?s  highly  indigtmut.  He  mvoraby 
’v ''  «. p'  v.:  ..v  1 ayou&od  tludn  of  lacking,  the;  >\ijt  ijb 


yiie  UK&*>  or  4tf  U- 

The  snfiw  had  by  t)tis  ?imc  attyhied  P dejdh 
o»'  ionrteeo  inches,  und  wt.>  sub  deepening  nnd 
drifting  furiously;  While  the  siorm  oo^ho 
huumn  and  e<pfim  energy  had  fhmr 
"fin*  horses  pitincd  S ml  sobh,:d  d>i 't-very  hard 
hvnshvar»d  the  ttr|Owd}ftke*s  no  longer  whitened 
tfmir  smoking  hi d.ek.  VftiK  worn,  and  ehiliod, 
t>H!*uw  iruul  rrifth  sat  drowsily  in  their  feel- 
ipg  tfjfti)  sjipn-audi  of  that  dangerous  lethargy 
whkh  Httatls  dVf  r lata  too  JoiigeKpoH^ii  to  t ohl 
‘v  Macs'  porfu,  1 ^ a*  ft  tavern, **  ex- 

??hiftjkd  the  subdued  ebfiUhiibdt.. 

rortfi  folded  his  urnis  across  hi.tf  brenct,  ood. 
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ed  between  his  teeth.  “ Their  entire  insouciance 
doubtless  proceeds  from  a firm  reliance  on  my 
promise  that  no  harm  should  befall  them ; and 
they  believe  in  my  ability  to  fulfill  it  as  con- 
fidently as  if  I were  ruler  of  the  storm.  How 
beautifully  feminine  the  trait,  and  how  abject 
the  soul  that  would  not  fire  with  the  assumed 
responsibility !”  Crayon’s  bosom  so  glowed  with 
these  generous  emotions,  that  all  the  snow  melt- 
ed off  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  he  broke  forth 
into  voluntary  song.  What  particular  song  he 
sung  is  not  recorded.  Doubtless  ^t  was  a good 
one,  for  the  curtain  was  drawn  up,  and  voices 
from  the  interior  of  the  carriage  swelled  the 
jolly  chorus. 

• “ Amid  the  storm  they  sung** 

so  blythe  a carol,  so  hearty  and  so  brave  withal, 
that  Boreas,  in  sheer  disgust  and  impotence, 
gave  up  the  war. 

They  had  passed  Morris’s  Hill,  and  the  road 
lay  before  them  plain  and  unencumbered,  ex- 
cept by  the  depth  of  snow.  The  country  too 
appeared  more  open,  and  the  coachman’s  ardent 
wish  to  see  a tavern  seemed  likely  to  be  gratified 
speedily.  Night  overtook  them,  however,  still 
toiling  onward  at  a snail’s  pace.  The  driver 
dozed  in  his  seat,  abandoning  the  vehicle  entire- 
ly to  the  discretion  and  instinct  of  the  horses,  and 
the  silence  was  only  disturbed  by  the  creaking 
of  the  carriage  and  the  monotonous  crunching 
of  the  snow  beneath  the  wheels.  The  efferves- 
cence of  enthusiasm  was  past,  and  overwrought 
nature  claimed  her  dues.  Undisturbed  by  doubt 
or  apprehension,  our  travelers  sank  unresistingly 
into  pleasant  reveries,  and  these,  as  if  by  a com- 
mon instinct,  turned  toward  their  distant  home. 
These  siren  thoughts  insensibly  glided  into 
dreams.  Their  journey  was  accomplished ; they 
had  returned  to  their  kindred ; the  welcome  was 
over;  the  pantry  ransacked  to  add  to  the  profu- 
sion of  the  groaning  board  ; “ the  fire  fair  blaz- 
ing and  the  vestment  warm”  were  prepared  for 
them.  Caressing  friends  sat  listening  with  com- 
placent admiration  to  their  narratives  of  hair- 
breadth ’scapes  and  natural  wonders.  They 
recalled  the  Fort  Mountains,  the  Cave,  the  Chim- 
neys ; they  remembered  the  day  they  crossed 
Morris’s  Hill  in  a snow  storm.  A terrible  day  it 
was,  and  stoutly  they  bore  themselves  through 
it  all 

At  length  the  horses  stopped,  and  the  sorrel 
gave  a loud  snort,  to  which  the  roan  replied  with 
a triumphant  whinny.  Porte  Crayon  started 
from  his  sleep  so  suddenly  that  he  flattened  his 
cap  against  the  top  of  the  carriage.  Before  them, 
at  a distance  of  no  more  than  a couple  of  hun- 
dred yards,  he  saw  a number  of  lights,  and  heard 
a confusion  of  loud  voices.  “ W ake  up,  you  lout ! 
Here’s  a tavern  at  last !”  shouted  Crayon,  shaking 
and  pommeling  his  man  with  all  his  might.  In 
a state  of  complete  bewilderment,  Mice  stretch- 
ed his  benumbed  limbs,  and  mechanically  re- 
sumed the  governorship  of  the  carriage.  “ Girls  1 
girls ! wake  up.  We've  arrived  at  last.” 

“ At  home  ? A*e  we  at  home  ?”  said  Dora, 


“No,  child;  but,  most  fortunately  for  us,  at 
a tavern.” 

“ Oh,  cousin,  are  we  still  in  the  storm  ?”  said 
Minnie.  “ I have  had  such  a pleasant  dream.” 

Before  our  travelers  had  fairly  recovered  their 
consciousness,  their  vehicle  had  threaded  its  way 
among  a number  of  road  wagons,  and  was  drawn 
up  in  front  of  a country  tavern — a long,  low, 
wooden  building,  with  a rude  porch  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  front.  The  girls  were  daint- 
ily transferred  to  the  house,  and  the  horses  im- 
mediately driven  off  to  the  stables. 

“ May  I be  spavined,”  said  a wagoner  to  the 
group  that  witnessed  the  disembarkation,  “if 
there  baint  ah  old  feller  with  a beard  as  white 
as  Noah’s  when  he  come  out  of  the  ark !” 

“Cuss  my  hide,”  said  a drover,  “if  I know 
what  started  a flock  of  wimmin  to  take  the  road 
sich  a day  as  this.” 

The  supper,  at  which  the  tidy  hostess  pre- 
sided, was  such  as  her  honest  spouse  had  prom- 
ised, and  consisted  of  fried  middling  and  flap- 
jacks,  with  six  varieties  of  fruit  preserved  in  the 
same  fermented  molasses.  But,  like  Baucis  and 
Philemon  of  old, 

44  The  kindly  hosts  their  entertainment  grace 
With  hearty  welcome  and  with  open  face ; 

In  all  they  did  you  might  discern  with  ease 
A willing  mind  and  a desire  to  please." 

During  the  meal  the  man  was  at  his  wit’s  end 
to  know  how  he  should  lodge  his  newly-arrived 
guests ; but,  on  consultation  with  his  wife,  it  was 
agreed  that  their  own  room,  which  was  in  a cot- 
tage standing  in  the  yard,  and  a little  way  re- 
moved from  the  main  building,  should  be  ar- 
ranged for  the  young  ladies,  the  dame,  with 
her  brood,  retreating  into  the  loft,  and  the  man 
agreeing  to  take  his  chance  among  the  wagoners. 
Crayon  desired  nothing  better  for  himself;  and 
taking  leave  of  the  girls,  went  in  search  of  his 
lieutenant,  that  he  might  have  some  assurance 
of  the  welfare  of  the  horses.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour  he  found  him  seated  beside  the  kitchen 
fire,  and  there  received  the  following  artless  re- 
port of  his  proceedings : The  stables  were  even 
more  crowded  than  the  house.  Not  a stall  was 
to  b^found,  nor  even  a shed  to  shelter  our  faith- 
ful pair.  The  roan  and  sorrel  looked  wistfully 
into  the  crowded  sheds,  and  saluted  the  posses- 
sors with  many  gracious  and  friendly  whinnies. 
These  salutations  were  civilly  answered  from 
within,  but  no  movement  was  made  to  offer  a 
place  to  the  new-comers.  Mice  begged  and  di- 
plomatized in  vain;  he  received  nothing  but 
curses  and  threats  from  the  wagoners.  When 
these,  one  by  one,  had  looked  after  their  horses 
and  retired  to  the  more  attractive  precincts  of 
the  bar-room,  he  cast  his  eye  upon  the  hostler, 
a negro  lad  who  had  been  kicked  and  cuffed 
enough  that  day  to  prepare  him  for  any  thing 
that  might  be  proposed.  Mice  desired  his  good 
offices  to  assist  him  in  getting  his  horses  under 
shelter,  at  the  same  time  greasing  his  palm  with 
a quarter.  The  boy  insisted  that  every  place 
was  “chock  full;”  and  then  added,  in  a tone 

that  might  have  passed  for  suggestive,  “ Dassent 
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move  any  of  ’em,  no,  indeed — eh!  eh!" — 
“ Whose  hosses  is  dese  ?”  asked  Mice.  “ Dem's 
Mr.  Longbow's,  biggest  devil  of  ’em  all.” — 
“ Here’s  a big,  wide  stall,  only  one  hoss  in  ?” — 
wEh!  eh!  him  kicks  like  forty  jackasses.”  Mice 
inquired  still  further,  and  finally  ascertained  that 
a couple  of  horses  occupying  a very  cozy  place, 
belonged  to  an  individual  who  was  dead  drunk 
over  in  the  loft  of  the  tavern.  Without  more 
ado  he  untied  their  halters,  and  kicking  them 
out  into  the  yard,  introduced  his  suffering  friends 
into  the  vacated  places.  The  boy  made  a show 
of  protesting,  and  threatened  Mice  with  the  aw- 
ful consequences  of  his  temerity.  “ De  Lord 
knows,”  he  sagely  observed  in  reply,  “a  man 
what's  dead  drunk  ain't  a-gwine  to  hurt  any 
body.”  And  besides,  he  promised  himself  to  get 
up  before  daylight  and  replace  the  unlucky  ani- 
mals whose  misfortune  it  was  to  have  a master 
that  got  drunk.  The  roan  and  sorrel  doubtless 
had  a comfortable  night,  if  indeed  the  general 
belief  is  correct  that  horses  have  no  consciences. 

That  portion  of  the  company  which  more  par- 
ticularly calls  for  the  interest  and  solicitude  of 
every  gallant  and  humane  traveler  being  disposed 
of  for  the  present  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, if  any  one  is  desirous  of  knowing  what  fur- 
ther adventures  befell  our  friends  during  their 
sojourn  at  this  inn  or  elsewhere,  he  is  referred 
to  the  next  chapter  of  this  veritable  history. 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

BY  JOHN  8.  C.  ABBOTT. 


THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  REMAINS  OF  THE  feMPEROR 
TO  FRANCE. 

THE  history  of  most  men  terminates  with  the 
grave.  It  is  not  so  with  Napoleon.  His 
wild  and  wondrous  story  is  continued  beyond 
the  dying  hour  and  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 
Nine  years,  after  the  burial  of  the  Emperor, 
passed  away,  during  which  the  long  agony  of 
St.  Helena  increasingly  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  world.  Every  memorial  of  his  cruel  suf- 
ferings was  eagerly  sought  for,  and  a chord  of 
sympathy  was  struck  which  vibrated  in  all  hu- 
man hearts. 

In  the  notable  three  days  of  July,  1830,  the 
French  nation  rose  as  one  man,  and,  for  the 
third  time,  expelled  the  Bourbons  from  the 
throne  of  France.  In  accordance  with  the  pre- 
diction of  Napoleon  the  crown  was  placed  upon 
the  brow  of  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans. 
Two  months  had  hardly  passed  after  this  event, 
ere,  early  in  October,  a petition  was  presented 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  requesting  that  the 
remains  of  Napoleon  might  be  claimed  of  the 
British  Government,  and  restored  to  France. 
The  enthusiasm  which  his  name  ever  inspired, 
but  which  had  been  repressed  under  the  feudal 
monarchy  of  the  Bourbons,  now  found  free  ut- 
terance. “Napoleon,”  said  M.  de  Montigny 
upon  this  occasion,  “ re-established  order  and 
tranquillity  in  our  country.  He  led  our  armies 
to  victory.  His  sublime  genius  put  an  end  to 
anarchy.  His  military  glory  made  the  French 
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name  respected  throughout  the  whole  world; 
and  his  name  will  ever  be  pronounced  with  emo- 
tion and  veneration.” 

This  petition  was  followed  by  many  others, 
and  a flame  was  enkindled  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  which  could  not  be  repressed.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe 
regarded  with  some  apprehension  this  enthusiasm 
in  behalf  of  the  memory  of  Napoleon.  But  re- 
sistance was  vain.  There  was  no  alternative 
but  to  attempt  to  tal^e  the  lead  in  the  universal 
movement. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1831,  by  a national  ordi- 
nance it  was  decreed  that  the  statue  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  should  be  replaced  upon  the 
column  in  the  Place  Vendome.  The  now  hum- 
bled Allies  who  had,  with  sacrilegious  hands, 
torn  down  that  statue  from  its  appropriate  sum- 
mit, no  longer  ventured  to  resist  its  triumphant 
ascension. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1832,  the  son  of  Napo- 
leon, born  King  of  Rome,  but  named  by  his  grand- 
father the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  a dejected  prisoner  in  the 
palace  of  his  maternal  relatives.  Thus  the  di- 
rect line  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  became  ex- 
tinct. 

The'  statue  of  the  Emperor,  in  accordance 
with  the  national  decree,  was  elevated  upon  its 
glorious  pedestal  on  the  1st  of  June,  1833,  with 
great  pomp,  and  amidst  the  universal  acclama- 
tions of  France.  Upon  that  majestic  column 
were  inscribed  the  words : 

“ Monument  reared  to  the  glory  of  the  Grand 
Army,  by  Napoleon  the  Great.  Commenced 
the  15th  of  August,  1806.  Finished  the  15th 
of  August,  1810.” 

“ 28th  of  July,  1833,  Anniversary  of  the  Rev- 
olution of  July,  and  the  year  Three  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe  I.,  the  statue  of  Napoleon  has 
been  replaced  upon  the  column  of  the  Grand 
Army.” 

By  similar  ceremonies  on  the  1st  of  August, 

1834,  a statue  of  Napoleon  was  placed  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  royal  hotel  of  the  Invalides. 

On  the  14th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  the  highest  court  of  appeal 
in  France,  rendered  hbmage  to  the  most  pro- 
found legislator  the  world  has  ever  known,  by 
suspending  in  the  council  chamber  a magnifi- 
cent portrait  of  Napoleon,  representing  the  Em- 
peror pointing  to  the  immortal  Napoleonic  code. 

These  acts  of  grafeful  recognition  were  but  the 
prelude  to  a scene  of  national  homage  which 
arrested  the  gaze  of  the  world,  and  which,  in  all 
the  elements  of  sublimity  and  triumph,  must 
forever  remain  without  a parallel. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Emperor  had 
written  in  his  will,  with  his  own  hand,  “It  is 
my  wish  that  my  ashes  may  repose  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  in  the  midst  of  the  French  people 
whom  I loved  so  well.”  The  French  nation, 
liberated  from  the  bayonets  of  the  Allies,  now, 
with  a united  voice,  swelling  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Pyrenees,  demanded  of  the  English  govern- 
ment the  remains  of  their  beloved  Emperor. 
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On  the  nth  of May,  the  antotTBnry  of  lal  of  the  Emperor  Nupcdpom  VI* 

Napoleon's  <leaih«  the  was  made  to  r^me  if*  **k  of  you  tbfe  • hh^* '$£  • jec«j:*ci  them 

the  ipjmnment  of  Gt*ik Erftto*  by  M.  Gniant,  worthily  upon  (ho  doil  of  arol  to  erect 

io  tup  following  ALfldors  was  nt  for  Najioleoti  tvw  last  tc»trdb  The  gty  foremen  t. 

that  time  at  the  heia»l  v»r  tho  Efv.tit-h  Ministry.  fccir  #rf«upB«h  k greet  nfctiomd  duty, 

“ •Thectthtk.wigne4y  extraordinary  has  midre?.W4  itseff  pt>  EAgbtnd-  Bilks  4^ 

anil  irnruYtet  pleniporeojia^  *Vf  to  Majesty  the  nianddd  of  her  the.  deposit  which  for- 

King  of  the  F«m*h,1iae  Ate  bhrt^-'dohforinahly  ume  hid  Fum^densd'  Into  her  hands.  The 
to  tottoHto*  received  from  Ins  government,  frigate  *4mrg*d  with  the  mortal  remains  of  Na- 
Ui  fyiarifi  t«>  Ei<c«priciic^  the  Mi iub ter  of  Fur*  jhdeoiu  will  |»a^ent  iU^If,  on  its  return,,  nt  the 
eigJi  Affairs  to  her  Majesty,  the Queen  of  the  mouth  of  the  Seito  Another  rcs*&  will  eon- 
litsijed  Kingdom  iif  Great  Britain,  that  the  vey  dufui  to  ;P#m,  They  will  he  deposited  in 
&hj$  ardently  desires  that  the  mortal  remains  tl A Invalided  A solemn  aej’eanony,  a grand 
of  Napoleon  may  he  deputed  jn  4 tomb  m religious  nod  aiilitary  pomp  will  inangurate  the 
Franee,;&i ; the  votintry  which-  he . defended  ifld  ■ f<nnb  which  is  to  receive.  them  formvr-  It  is 
rearkred ; illwa^T^,  Vwt*?.‘  AdricF  proudly  ganUemen,  tc»  the  majesty  of  aucli 

aortic  *h©  ashes  &f  thousands  of  his  cotimn-  a iKunmemoVatkm,  that  this  attend  tepulture 
officer*  and  aolrfieri  devout  with;  ahtiuM  not  be  in  a public  m tJie  tuidst  of  a 
him  to  the  of  their  orntwry,  The  w-  ntoy  and  inattentive  crmvd  It  & proper  rime 

that  .bev'  it  ^Huiid  be  in  a sllejA  and  fMtcred 

je*ty V g«v£rnM*Cuf  tvth  ouhv^e  m ilds  d^sife  can  be  visited  with  awe  fry  tto*e,  wlio  •:i^gpect- 
of  to  Majesty  tiuv-  King  of  the  Fi£ncii  a ju*t  glory  and  ggitins*  grandeur  ami  mfclbrttme,  lie 
and  {dons  feeling,  and  will  • give-  the  orders  ae-  was  Emperor  and  King.  He  was  the  lagi timata . : 
cessiir? . to  t h&  removal  of  «ey  otetaclo  .to  the  sovereign  of  oyrAoimfry-  With  a title  be 
transfer  ofNApoleonV  remain*  from  St.  Helena.  could  be  interred  a*.  St.. Deni*.  Bat  Napoleon 
to  Fmuy.” ' ;•-  , 1 f ' ' ; ' *’4  *'  . “ :;  must  not  have  the  otdmary,#^ 

Times  were  tutw  changed,  and  tbk  demand  He  racist  ^till  refgw  And  Command  in.  the  build* 
could  not  denied.  The  response  was  speeily  ing  hi  which  the  ^ddiers  of  the  <*miry  repose, 
and  ctutttuJ.  f/n  fh6  9th  of  May  Loni  lAJmer-  ami  to  which  al!  ;wfc>  may  lx?  calie^  trpon  bJi  de- 
$tc?n  rmn^nitred  rhe  fbitoi^g  <^pl^  in  whici)  fend  lt^  will  go  to  draw  tter  iaepjmaoQs.-:  His 
it  'Ailf  ki,  gtfcren?ed  nrttb  pie&Hiwe.  ^word  will  be  placed  apon  bia  touif*.  '*p^4erthe. 

gleh'^>ymri^bt,ifeW.  ibfr'#:  • dbmev  m the  mirb.t  of  the  triple  boiisocmfed 

nnAiied.  Kmpe w of  ^ ^ te  (e  the  of  armies,  uft  will  raise  j: 

emir  bax  pmopily  bi«  yhic - ^viwnb-  worthy.,  if  possiltla,  of  die  name,  which 

'vlto  ^j^rmaoufi  <4  hor'Erita tink  Majesty  ;:i>' txf  erigtmeiv  upon  it  .His  mmmfncnt  must 
hopes  that  ife  pr^pthew be  H of  Mnipie  beauty,  kit  of  nohJa  fbtin,  and  have 
cons-trleri-d  in  Fraoee  as  a proof 
of  ib  ik'jire  pj  hlot  opt  the  hm. 
twe  of  those  OAttoaf  atiimpsi^ 
tie* Ajfu  b,  jiunbg  the  life  of  the 
E'mperon  sft^od  Englftrtd  and 
Fr^nve  ugau^t  ciirb  othet  Qer 

that 

if  5«Jcli  mutt  men  fa  t^nnive  iny 

where^  they  may  be  buried  in 
the  romb  oho  at  to  reeeitfc  the  re- 
mai2ie»  of  Nupotaem,H  ^:' 

This  was  nil  theiuwewte  which 
the  Engf i*h  goreruincnt  could 
make  lor  its  uuparfJdnable  crime 
agaiast  tfk  indirpei^hce'  irf  :n»- 
Bona.  dn«tice  e^ul^  At  seeing 
the  charge  of  ug»^rpc(?nn  tfne?  r^r 
tm:retU  in  the  mognijtion  fyf  thz 
imperial  title*  r>f  the  oion^rvh  ot 
papular  suffrage.  Napoleon  in 
to  Jtomh  hud^  gained  the  vigf/>iry. 

On  ilie  l ^th  of  May  fh^Fnmch 
Ministry  made  the.  fulln wi ng  V:ntii ^ 
mimu/fttibu  to  tbfe  Ohitmfcf  OF 
.Deputies  :.'  • .'•?•> .■■•-.•>: ; k •;' <;': ; 

A‘ GeritCenieu  v the  King  bai* 
otiieut4  his  r^al  hig^hA^  the 
Prince  of  Joinnlle  to  proved 
with  \fa  frigate  to  the  t4aud  of 

Su  Helena,  to  receive  the  mor-  nrs  vm‘iUpT^> 
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that  aspect  of  firmness  and  solidity  which  ap  | 
pears  to  defy  the  action  of  time.  The  monu- 
ment of  Napoleon  must  be  as  durable  as  his 
fame.  Henceforth  France,  and  France  alone, 
will  possess  all  that  remains  of  Napoleon.  His 
tomb,  like  his  renown,  will  belong  only  to  his 
country.” 

This  annunciation,  so  nobly  expressed,  was 
received  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  by 
,the  whole  of  France,  with  a tumultuous  burst 
of  applause.  The  Prince  of  Joinville,  with  two 
armed  ships,  was  immediately  sent  to  St.  Helena. 
General  Gourgaud,  General  Bertrand,  and  Count 
Las  Cases,  the  companions  of  the  Em]>eror’s  im- 
prisonment, accompanied  the  expedition.  A cof- 
fin of  solid  ebony,  elaborately  carved  in  the 
shape  of  the  ancient  sarcophagi,  was  construct- 
ed, large  enough  to  inclose  the  coffins  in  which 
the  Emperor  was  interred,  so  that  his  ashes 
might  \iot  be  disturbed.  One  single  word,  Na- 
poleon, in  letters  of  gold,  was  placed  upon  the 
face  of  this  massive  and  polished  sarcophagus. 
A very  magnificent  funeral  pall  of  velvet,  sprink- 
led with  gold  bees,  and  bordered  with  a broad 
band  of  ermine,  was  also  provided.  At  each 
corner  was  an  eagle,  embroidered  in  gold,  and 
surmounted  with  the  imperial  crown. 

On  the  8th  of  October  the  two  ships  cast  an- 
chor in  the  harbor  of  St.  Helena,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  friendly  salutes  from  the  forts,  and 
also  from  the  English  ships  of  war  which  were 
in  the  roadstead,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
French  vessels.  The  15th  of  October  was  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the 
august  prisoner  at  this  dreary  rock.  This  day 
was  appointed  for  the  exhumation  of  his  re- 
mains. Precisely  at  midnight  the  British  royal 
engineers,  under  direction  of  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  St.  Helena,  and  in  presence  of  the  French 
and  English  commissioners,  commenced  their 
work. 

After  nine  hours  of  uninterrupted  labor  the 
earth  was  dug  from  the  vault,  the  solid  masonry 
removed,  and  the  heavy  slab  which  covered  the 
internal  sarcophagus  was  lifted  by  means  of  a 
crane.  Prayers  were  then  offered  with  uncov- 
ered heads,  the  coffin  was  carefully  raised,  and 
conveyed  to  a tent  which  had  been  prepared  for 
its  reception.  With  religious  awe  the  three 
coffins  of  mahogany,  lead,  and  tin  were  opened, 
and  upon  carefully  lifting  a white  satin  vail  the 
body  of  the  Emperor  was  exposed  to  view.  The 
remains  had  been  so  effectually  protected  from 
dampness  and  the  air,  that,  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
the  features  of  the  Emperor  were  so  little 
changed  that  he  w^as  instantly  recognized  by 
those  who  had  known  him  when  alive.  His 
military  dress  exhibited  but  slight  decay,  and 
he  reposed,  in  marble  beauty,  as  if  he  were 
asleep.  The  emotion  experienced  by  all  was 
deep  and  unutterable.  Many  burst  into  tears. 
The  hallqwed  remains  were  exposed  to  the  ex- 
ternal air  less  than  two  minutes,  when  the 
coffins  were  again  closed,  and  soldered  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  were  then  placed  in  the  mass- 
ive ebony  sarcophagus  which  was  brought  from 
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Paris,  and  which  was  also  protected  by  a strong 
box  of  oak. 

In  the  mean  time  clouds  darkened  the  sky, 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  dense  sheets  of  mist 
enveloped  the  crags  in  almost  midnight  gloom, 
and  a dismal  tempest  wailed  its  dirges  over  the 
gloomy  rock.  Minute-guns,  from  the  forts  and 
from  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  blended  their  thun- 
ders with  the  sublime  requiem  of  the  ocean  and 
of  the  sky.  Still  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Helena,  regardless  of  the  deluging  storm, 
were  at  the  grave,  and  followed  in  the  procession 
from  the  tomb  to  the  ships.  The  funeral  car 
was  drawn  by  four  horses,  each  led  by  a groom, 
while  eight  officers  walked  by  the  side  of  the 
hearse.  All  the  military,  naval,  and  civil  au- 
thorities of  the  island  accompanied  the  remains, 
with  crape  on  the  left  arm.  And,  by  the  ex- 
press invitation  of  the  Governor,  the  successor 
of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  all  the  gentlemen  of  the 
island  were  invited  to  attend  in  mourning.  The 
whole  military  force  of  St.  Helena,  consisting  of 
the  regular  soldiers  and  the  militia,  were  also 
called  out  to  honor  these  marvelous  obsequies, 
in  which  repentant  England  surrendered  Napo- 
leon to  France.  As  the  vast  procession  wound 
slowly  along  among  the  rocks,  the  most  soul- 
subduing  dirges  of  martial  bands  blended  with 
the  solemn  booming  of  minute  guns  and  with 
the  roar  of  the  elements.  The  streets  of  James- 
town were  shrouded  in  crape,  the  yards  of  the 
shipping  apeak,  and  all  their  Hags  at  half-mast. 

Napoleon  went  dowrn  into  the  tomb  denounced 
as  an  usurper.  He  emerged  from  it,  after  the 
slumber  of  twenty  years,  acknowledged  an  em- 
peror. 

At  the  quay,  where  the  English  lines  termin- 
ated, the  Prince  of  Joinville  had  assembled 
around  him  the  French  officers,  all  in  deep 
mourning.  As  the  car  approached,  they  stood 
in  reverential  silence,  with  heads  uncovered. 

The  car  stopped  within  a fewr  paces  of  the  mourn- 
ing group.  The  Governor-General  of  St.  Helena 
then  advanced,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  British 
government,  surrendered  to  France  the  remains 
of  the  Emperor.  The  coffin  was  then  received 
beneath  the  folds  of  the  French  flag,  exciting 
emotions  in  the  bosoms  of  all  present  such  as 
can  not  be  described.  From  that  moment  the 
same  honors  which  the  Emperor  had  received 
while  living  were  paid  to  his  mortal  remains. 

Banners  were  unfurled  and  salutes  were  fired  as 
the  coffin  was  conveyed  in  a cutter,  accompanied 
by  a retinue  of  boats,  to  the  ship.  It  was  re- 
ceived on  board  between  two  ranks  of  officers 
under  arms,  and  was  then  placed  in  a conse- 
crated chapel,  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and 
illuminated  with  waxen  lights.  A guard  of 
sixty  men,  commanded  by  the  oldest  lieutenant, 
rendered  to  the  remains  imperial  honors.  The 
ladies  of  St.  Helena  had  offered,  as  a homage 
to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor,  a rich  banner, 
embroidered  by  their  own  hands.  This  grace- 
ful token  from  the  English  ladies  was  suspended 
in  the  chapel.  The  affecting  scenes  of  the  day 
were  closed  by  the  appropriate  observance  of 
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those  religious  rites  which  the  serious  spirit  of 
the  Emperor  had  so  deeply  revered. 

The  English  authorities  had  vied  with  the 
French  in  rendering  all  possible  official  honors 
to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor.  u During  the 
whole  time,”  says  one  of  the  French  officers, 

“ the  mission  remained  at  Jamestown,  the  best 
understanding  never  ceased  to  exist  between  the 
population  of  the  island  and  the  French.  The 
Prince  de  Joinville  and  his  companions  met,  in 
all  quarters  and  at  all  times,  with  the  greatest 
good-will,  and  the  warmest  testimonials  of  sym- 
pathy. The  authorities  and  the  inhabitants  must 
have  felt,  no  doubt,  great  regret  at  seeing  taken 
away  from  their  island  the  coffin  that  had  ren- 
dered it  so  celebrated.  But  they  repressed  their 
feelings  with  a courtesy  that  does  honor  to  their 
character.” 

The  vessels  sailed  from  St.  Helena  on  the  18th 
of  October,  just  twenty-five  years  and  three  days 
from  the  time  when  Napoleon  was  landed  upon 
the  island,  a captive,  to  pass  through  the  long 
agony  of  his  death.  As  they  were  crossing  the 
equator,  on  the  2d  of  November,  a French  ship 
of  war  met  them,  with  the  alarming  intelligence 
that  hostilities  had  probably  already  commenced 
between  England  and  France,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Turkish-Egyptian  treaty.  The  danger  of 
capture  was  consequently  imminent  The  Prince 
of  Joinville  immediately  resolved  that,  in  case 
he  should  meet  with  a superior  force,  rather  than 
surrender  the  remains  of  the  Emperor  again  to 
the  English,  the  ship  and  all  its  inmates  should 
go  down,  to  accompany  the  ashes  of  Napoleon 
to  a common  sepulchre  in  the  abyss  of  the  ocean. 
This  heroic  resolve  was  communicated  to  the 
whole  ship's  company,  and  was  received  with  an 
unanimous  and  an  enthusiastic  response.  For- 
tunately, however,  this  cloud  of  war  was  dissi- 
pated. j 

On  the  2d  of  December,  the  anniversary  of 
the  great  victory  of  Austerlitz,  the  two  funeral 
frigates  entered  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg.  Three 
ships  of  war,  the  Austerlitz,  the  Friedland,  and 
the  Tilsit,  immediately  encircled  with  protect- 
ing embrace  the  ships  which  bore  the  sacred 
relics.  All  the  forts  and  batteries,  and  all  the 
ships  of  war  fired  a salute  of  twenty-one  guns 
each.  The  coffin  was  then  transferred  to  the 
steam-ship  Normandy , which  had  been,  at  great, 
expense  and  with  exquisite  taste,  prepared  for 
the  occasion.  On  the  9th  the  convoy  entered 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  A magnificent  chapel 
had  been  constructed  upon  the  unobstructed  deck 
of  the  steamer,  in  which  the  coffin  was  placed, 
so  raised  as  to  be  conspicuous  to  all  who  might 
crowd  the  banks  of  the  stream.  A*  very  impos- 
ing effect  was  produced  by  the  number  of  wax- 
lights  and  flambeaux  which,  by  day  and  by  night, 
threw  a flood  of  light  upon  the  coffin.  The  im- 
perial mantle,  sweeping  to  the  floor,  covered  the 
sarcophagus.  On  a cushion  at  the  head  of  the 
coffin  rested  the  imperial  crown,  vailed  with 
crape.  A sentry  with  muskets  was  stationed  in 
each  corner  of  the  chapel.  At  the  head  of  the 
coffin,  stood  an  ecclesiastic  in  full  canonicals. 
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Several  officers  were  grouped  near  him.  The 
Prince  of  Joinville  stood  alone  at  the  foot  of  the 
coffin. 

Thus  the  cortege  approached  the  city  of  Havre. 
Watchful  eyes  had  discerned  its  coming,  when 
it  appeared  but  as  a dark  speck  in  the  dim  blue 
of  the  horizon.  The  whole  city  was  in  commo- 
tion. Minute-guns  were  fired;  funeral  bells 
were  tolled;  and  the  still  air  >vas  filled  with 
dirges  from  well-trained  martial  bands.  All 
business  was  suspended.  Every  sound  was 
hushed  but  the  appropriate  voices  of  grief.  The 
crowd,  oppressed  with  a religious  awe,  preserved 
the  most  profound  silence  as  the  imperial  steam- 
ship, with  her  black  hull  and  tapering  masts — 
to  which  were  attached  the  banners  of  France, 
gently  fluttering  in  the  breeze — glided  miyestic- 
ally  to  her  appointed  station. 

At  this  plqce  arrangements  had  been  made  to 
convey  the  remains,  by  a smaller  steamer,  up  the 
river  Seine,  one  hundred  miles,  to  Paris.  The 
taste  and  the  wealth  of  France  were  lavished  in 
the  attempt  to  invest  the  occasion  with  all  pos- 
sible solemnity  and  grandeur.  The  steamer 
1 Frisian  led  the  way,  filled  with  the  high  digni- 
taries of  the  kingdom.  Then  followed  a second 
steamer,  with  the  crew  of  the  frigate  which  hhd 
borne  the  remains  from  St.  Helena.  After  this 
came  the  imperial  barge,  bearing  the  sacred 
ashes  of  the  dead.  It  was  richly,  but  with  gre&t . 
simplicity,  draped  in  mourning.  The  sarcoph- 
agus was  so  elevated  in  the  chapel  that  every 
eye  could  behold  it.  Ten  other  steamers  com- 
posed the  unparalleled  funeral  train. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  December, 
just  as  the  rising  sun  was  gilding  the  cloudless 
skies,  this  imposing  flotilla  of  thirteen  funeral 
barges,  saluted  by  tolling  bells,  and  solemnly- 
booming  guns,  and  soul-stirring  requiems,  left  its 
moorings,  and  majestically  commenced  the  as- 
cent of  the  river.  The  back  country,  for  thirty 
miles  on  either  side,  had  been  almost  depopu- 
lated, as  men,  women,  and  children  crowded  to 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  in  homage  to  the  re- 
mains of  that  great  man,  who  was  worthily  en- 
throned in  all  their  hearts.  The  prefect  of  the 
Lower  Seine  haul  issued  the  following  proclama- 
tion to  the  inhabitants : 

•*  Fellow-citizens ! The  department  of  Lower 
Seine  will  be  first  traversed  by  the  general  cor- 
tege, proceeding  under  the  direction  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Joinville,  toward  the  cap- 
ital of  the  kingdom,  where  memorable  solemni- 
ties are  to  be  enacted  in  the  presence  of  the  great 
bodies  of  the  State,  and  illustrated  by  all  the 
prodigies  of  art.  There  is  no  event  in  history 
which  presents  itself  with  such  a character  of 
grandeur  as  that  which  accompanies  the  removal 
of  the  remains  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  When 
the  vessel  containing  those  venerated  ashes  shall 
advance  slowly  along  the  river,  you  will  receive 
it  with  that  religious  feeling,  and  those  deep 
emotions  which  are  ever  produced  by  the  recol- 
lections of  the  misfortunes  of  the  country,  its 
triumphs,  and  its  gloiy.  You  will  render  the 

last  honors  to  that  great  man.  with  the  calmness 
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and  dignity  becoming  a population  which  has  so 
often  experienced  the  benefit  of  his  protecting 
power  and  of  his  special  solicitude.” 

As  the  cortege  passed  along,  an  innumerable 
multitude  gazed  in  silence,  but  with  tearful  eyes, 
upon  the  sublime  spectacle.  Every  battery  ut- 
tered its  salute.  From  the  turret  of  every  vil- 
lage church  the  knell  was  tolled ; and  there  was 
not  a peasant’s  hut  passed  on  the  route  which 
did  not  exhibit  some  testimonial  of  respect  and 
love.  The  city  of  Rouen,  containing  one  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants,  is  situated  half-way 
between  Havre  and  Paris.  The*  sagacious  pol- 
icy of  the  Emperor  had  contributed  much  to  its 
prosperity,  and  had  rendered  it  one  of  the  chief 
commercial  and  manufacturing  cities  in  the  king- 
dom. “Paris,  Rouen,  and  Havre,”  said  he,  on 
one  occasion,  “shall  form  one  great  city,  of 
which  the  Seine  shall  be  the  main  street.” 
Such  were  the  noble  objects  of  Napoleon’s  am- 
bition. But  the  Allies  thwarted  his  generous 
plans  by  their  assailing  armies,  and  hunted  him 
down  as  if  he  had  been  a beast  of  prey.  The 
Mayor  of  Rouen,  in  preparation  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  remains  of  the  Emperor,  thus  ad- 
dressed the  inhabitants  of  the  city: 

“ Beloved  fellow-citizens ! After  twenty-five 
years  of  exile  in  a foreign  land,  Napoleon  is  at 
last  restored  to  us.  A French  prince,  the  worthy 
son  of  our  citizen  king,  brings  back  to  France 
what  remains  of  the  great  Emperor.  In  a few 
days  these  glorious  ashes  will  rest  in  peace  under 
the  national  safeguard  of  his  glory  and  the  re- 
mains of  his  invincible  phalanxes.  A few  mo- 
ments only  are  allowed  to  salute  the  coffin  of  the 
hero  who  caused  the  French  name  to  be  re- 
spected throughout  the  world.  Let  us  employ 
them  in  solemnly  manifesting  the  sympathies 
which  are  in  the  hearts  of  a population  over 
whom  the  Emperor  once  extended  his  powerful 
and  protecting  hand.  Let  us  unite  with  a relig- 
ious feeling  in  the  triumphal  funeral  reserved  to 
him  by  the  city  where  his  glory  and  genius  are 
stamped  with  immortal  grandeur.” 

From  the  adjoining  country  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  had 
flocked  to  Rouen.  Both  banks  of  the  river  were 
richly  decorated,  and  long  galleries  had  been 
constructed,  draped  in  costly  silks,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  countless  throng.  Many 
lofty  pyramids  were  erected,  covered  with  rich 
purple  satin  and  spangled  with  golden  tears. 
Upon  the  bases  of  these  pyramids  were  inscribed 
the* names  of  the  principal  battles  of  the  Em- 
pire. A triumphal  arch,  of  majestic  proportions, 
spanned  the  whole  stream,  covered  also  with 
richest  silk,  and  brilliantly  decorated  with  bees 
of  gold.  Twenty  thousand  yards  of  silk  wfere 
used  in  this  structure,  and  thirty-six  thousand 
bees.  Two  ships  of  honor,  imposingly  decor- 
ated, and  covered  with  the  flags  of  all  nations, 
were  so  stationed  that  the  funeral  procession  of 
steamers  might  pass  betw  een  them.  The  bridges 
of  Rouen  were  embellished  with  the  highest 
decorations  of  art,  and  from  every  Bteeple  and 
turret,  and  from  almost  every  window  of  the 
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city,  tricolored  banners  were  floating  in  the 
breeze. 

Before  mid-day  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
and  its  environs  were  assembled— cuirassiers, 
judges  and  advocates,  ecclesiastics,  the  national 
guard,  with  drooping  banners  draped  in  mourn-  . 
ing,  students,  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
retired  officers,  the  veteran  and  wounded  sol- 
diers of  the  old  armies  of  the  Empire,  fifteen 
hundred  in  number,  all  at  their  appointed  sta- 
tions. As  these  veterans,  torn  and  battered  by 
the  storms  of  war,  traversed  the  streets  in  long, 
military  array — many  of  them  in  extreme  old 
age,  and  all  of  them  bearing  in  their  hands 
crowns  of  immortelles  and  laurel — marching  with 
reversed  arms  and  to  the  mournful  music  of  the 
muffled  drum,  their  eyes  moistened  with  tearj 
and  their  faces  flushed  with  irrepressible  emu. 
tion,  they  were  greeted  with  that  fervor  of  en- 
thusiasm which  bursts  from  the  soul  when 
moved  to  its  profoundest  depths.  Thtiy  were 
the  representatives  of  Napoleon.  They  were 
his  children . There  was  probably  not  one  among 
them  all  who  would  not  gladly  have  laid  down 
his  life  for  his  beloved  chieftain. 

Just  at  noon,  of  a serene  and  brilliant  day, 
the  funeral  procession  of  steamers  made  its  ap- 
pearance, moving  noiselessly  and  majestically 
along  the  mirrored  surface  of  the  river.  A 
sublime  peal  of  artillery,  from  ships,  batteries, 
and  the  cannon  of  the  national  guard — louder 
than  heaven’s  heaviest  thunders — announced 
that  the  Emperor  was  approaching.  The  scene 
of  emotion  which  ensued  no  language  can  ex- 
aggerate. The  Emperor,  though  in  death,  was 
restored,  triumphant  in  love  and  homage,  to  his 
Empire.  The  honor  of  France  was  retrieved ; 
for  her  most  renowned  and  adored  monarch  no 
longer  slept,  a captive,  beneath  the  soil  of  his 
enemies. 

The  speed  of  all  the  boats  was  slackened  that 
the  spectators  might  have  a better  opportunity 
to  witness  the  imposing  pageant.  On  reaching 
the  suspension-bridge,  over  which,  like  the  bow 
of  promise,  rose  the  triumphal  arch,  the' Impe- 
rial barge  paused  for  a while,  and  the  military 
veterans,  defiling  along,  cast  then*  crowns  of 
flowers  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  whilg  with  wail- 
ing voices  they  tremulously  Bhouted  “ Vive 
FEmpereur!”  The  shout,  which  had  so  often 
thrilled  in  the  heart  of  the  Emperor,  (ell  upon 
the  cold  and  leaden  ear  of  death.  Bid  Napo- 
leon, from  the  spirit-land,  witness  this  scene, 
and  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  his  fame  ? The 
vail  is  impenetrable. 

The  Imperial  barge  then  passed  under  the 
arch,  and  took  her  station  in  the  center  of  a 
circle  surrounded  by  the  remainder  of  the  steam- 
ers. The  bells  of  the  churches  tolled  the  funeral 
knell,  minute-guns  were  fired,  the  archbishop 
read  the  burial-service,  while  dirges  from  many 
martial  bands  were  breathed  plaintively  through 
the  air.  Immediately  after  this  act  of  homage 
to  the  dead,  a salute  from  the  shore  announced 
that  the  ceremony  would  henceforth  assume  a 
triumphal  character.  The  Emperor  had  re- 
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was  constructed  at  the  term hiation  of  the  wharf  i d'Onsny,  the  Bridge  of  Concorde,  the  Elysian 
under  which  the  body  was  to  lie  in  state,  until  Fields,  the  Avenue  of  NetiiUy,  the  Bridge  of 
transferred  to  the  funeral  car.  Richly  decorated  j Yen  illy  to  the  village  of  Oourbevoie,  the  road 
tripod*,  twenty  feet  high,  emitted  volumes  of  I w as  lined  by  thousands  of  spectators,  and  crow  d- 
flame,  producing  a very  impressive  effect.  Here  1 cd  with  an  indescribable  opulence  of  embellish* 
Sergeant  Hubert,  who  for  nineteen  years  bad  meuts.  Tlie  excitement  of  the  war-worn  vet- 
kept  watch  at  the  solitary  grave  of  Napoleon  at  ( cruris  of  the  InvaljdeB  amounted  almost  to  de- 
St.  Helena,  landed.  All  the  generals  imine-  j lirium.  The  whole  National  Guard  of  Paris 
diatelv  gathered  around  him,  with  cordial  cm-  j was  drawn  out  to  escort  the  remains.  The 
braces,  and  he  was  received  by  the  people  with  j Polish  emigrants,  many  of  them  men  of  high 
deep  emotion.  j distinction,  sent  a deputation  earnestly  request- 

] hiring  the  night  all  the  vessels  of  the  flotilla  j ing  permission  to  assist  at  the  funeral  cerenio- 
were  brilliantly  illuminated.  The  next  mom-  nies  of  the  only  monarch  who  had  ever  expressed 
ing  the  sun  rose,  resplendent]**  glowing  in  the  any  sympathy  in  their  cause.  Louis  Philippe, 
clear,  cloudless,  serene  sky.  Thousands  ex-  the  King  of  the  French,  with  all  the  members 
claimed,  “It  is  the  sun  of  Ansterlita V*  For  a of  the  royal  family,  and  the  members  of  the 
week  multitudes,  not  only  from  the  distant  cities  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Charol  er  of  Peer**, 
of  France,  but  from  oil  parts  of  Europe,  had  been  were  assembled  beneath  the  gorgeous  dome  of 
arriving  to  witness  this  spectacle  of  sublimity  the  Inabilities  to  render  homage  to  the  returning 
unrivaled.  For  nearly  four  miles,  from  the  Emperor.  The  embellishments  in  Pahs,  along 
esplanade  of  the  Invalided,  along  the  Quay  the  path  of  the  procession,  surpassed  every  thing 
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which  had  ever  fitefeii  attempted  before.  The 
Arch  of  Tdiintph  was  decorated  with  most 
impoiiag  gnuidevsr.  A colossal  inmgn  of  the 
JEbnpemrktefid  ripou  if* towering  sumixnt,  k-o  ly- 
ing serencl?  dowp  upoq  liis  own  nian^lou^  fri~ 
omph,  and  ihmmnded  by  thosfc  fidgs?  arid  eagles 
which  hi*  viriOrieH  Uiu\  jrert«2cred 
The  view  down  the  spackimV  omiue  o f rite 
Rl^fan  Ifcteld#  was  imping  itt  mmtfo 
Kadi  tide  Ww  hoed  with  lofty  lioUmu*.  sur> 
;jgtli  eagles  ami  jieet>r  Ated  with  .trig: 
colored  tfag&.  Ord^Aul  ai&tpes,  triumph  ui  ardik 
^vtonwjifi.^yriisc^  biasing  with  ro  negated  rtoinoi-, 
and  the  rtSAerdhiagv*  of  a counties*  multitude of 
speetakM-*,  presented  uspectftcio  never  Ipd^&r-' 
gotten  . , \ .;_  > \':\  . , 

The  Imperial  eoi  vvas  composed  of  five 
Unev  the  basement,  the  pedcstu],  the 

the  shield;,  and  the  tXinoruph.  Tim 
hsstmijenf.  re*fr>d  oh  font  massif  gilt  wheels. 
Thf/  ha^eoieri^  wlbeh  Vc^  rwentY-hve  |\‘et  ]«>tjg 
and  *i  ?c  |»iet  iughj  and  till  jfce  tick  milt  amen  t*  with 
which  u wns  profusely 
etabcdlkheii,  were  eovc-r-  y . 
ed  witli  frosted gold.  lrp-  •;<;  •• 
on  thi>  Oe>.un..mt  stood 
groups  of  cherub*.  sever.  , 
toot  hit'll,  'i.j.ponin-  a j 'So  ' 
pedestal  eighteen  feet  Vkdv^sg 

•Swl'kS 1 Tb'is  pl'i 

feet  from  the*  ground,  was 

constructed*  w ith  a heavy  Jg H |||j|^ W'l jPlkttfc 

cornice  ncidy  orim.neiM-  . *..*<%<'  ' ’ • 

udv«f,  fad  log  in  arm  - - ; 

ful  drapery  to  gn>un& 
anbi otder*:*]  with  gold  ^ 

alkie#,  ahtigiir^  hgrtres ' 
larger  than  Fife,  and  en*  ■:•  ' ' 

tire)}  covered  with  gold, 
supporting,  with  their  i 
heads  and  hands,  an  itn- 

m&mi'.  »ti  teJfd  . • solid  % 

of  oval  foriii  <ihd  e igfit  een 

. ■ 1 : >v  ^ ^ 

the  Inrpeml  crown/ in 


gfthl,  and  embellished  with  precious  sionea. 
Siicb  is  a gftaeral  deseriptimi  of  dtis  fuximl 
cjir,  the  rno^t  sumptuous  Uaat  Wits  probably  prtsr, 
cotisirticted.  [ :\ ';-.  * \ • k ',  .-'  Vdv  'd 

litis  lmpe>riai,dmnpt  o/  velvet  and  ghJd,  im- 
ptVHsing  hvtr}  hebohlcr  with  fry 1 ^xrj^eom*  and 
^»>iwhre  uiugnilieencc,  wan  dmwu  % Sixteen 
bbiek  horseM.  voWi  four  'Hbre^t-  'f  he>'e  «*4C€ils 
Wrt&  »0  ^ijfritdv  .eapitiiLsoned  hr  rlotlt  v*f  gold 
that  thfcif  feci  only  roui»l.  he  -ecu,  Waving 
piixm^i  of  white  leaiiiei^  adorned  tbxn  heath 
ntid  mane^,  Sixteen  ^wmis  wearing  the  \m~ 
initial  liYetj  led  th^  korws. 

At  half-pas*  hi  she  nionfdtg; 

had  been  reml  ov«r  the.  body; 
twenty-tour  seamen  raised  t)jt*  eofftn  on  then 
fehotiUlers  ojQtlf  folhrw trig  the  proee>Hiori  of  the 
Clergy,  eoiiveyi:<]  it  to  the  Grecmu  tenijile 
There  it  was  deposited  for  a 5hori  time,  while 
die  clergy  again  chanted  prayers  The  seazneti 
diet jj(  again  to  >k  up  then  pjvrious  and  eon 
yeyod  xx  t4>  tiio  triumphul  cun.  1 1 wus  {dated  if i 
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bordered  with  a.massive  gold  fringe,  The  eight 
columns  which  support  the  dome,  were  entirely 
covered  with  velvet,  studded  with  golden  boe». 
It  would  require  a volume  to  describe  the  splen- 
dors of  this  room.  Beneath  its  lofty  dome,  be- 
neath w hich  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  was  ulteriorly 
to  be  erected,  a tomb  which  would  cost  mill- 
ions of  money,  and  which  would  require  the 
labor  of  years,  a magnificent  cenotaph,  in  the 
form  of  a temple  superbly  gilded,  was  reared. 
Tins  temple  was  pronounced  by  all  judges  to 
be  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  decorative  art. 
Here  the  remains  of  the  Emperor  were  for  a 
time  to  repose.  Thirty-six  thousand  spectators 
were  seated  upon  immense  platforms  on  the 
esplanade  of  the  Involides.  Six  thousand  spec- 
tators thronged  the  seats  of  the  spacious  portico. 
In  the  interior  of  the  church  were  assembled 
the  clergy,  the  members  of  the  two  chamber* 
of  Deputies  and  of  Peers,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  royal  family,  and  others  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished personages  of  France  and  of  Europe. 
As  the  coffin,  preceded  by  the  Prince  of  Join* 
ville,  was  borne  along  the  nave  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  thirty-mo  of  Napoleon’s  Old  Guard,  all 
rose  and  bowed  in  homage  to  the  mighty  dead. 
Louis  Philippe,  surrounded  by  the  great  officers 


the  interior  of  the  vehicle,  it$  apparent  place 
being  occupied  by  the  cenotaph  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  the  shield.  As  the  car  commenced  its 
solemn  movement  the  sun  and  moon  were  both 
shining  in  the  serene  and  cloudless  sky,  gild- 
ing with  extraordinary  splendor  this  unparalleled 
scene.  No  language  can  deserilx;  the  enthusi- 
asm inspired,  as  the  car  passed  slowly  along, 
surrounded  by  the  five  hundred  sailors  w ho  had 
accompanied  the  remains  from  St.  Helena,  and 
preceded  and  followed  by  the  most  imposing 
military  array  which  the  kingdom  of  France 
could  furnish.  More  thau  a million  of  people 
were  assembled  along  the  line  of  march  to  wel- 
come back  the  Emperor.  All  the  bells  in  Paris 
were  tolling.  'Music  from  innumerable  bonds 
filled  the  air,  blending  w ith  the  solemn  peal  of 
minute-guns  and  of  salutes  of  honor  from  many 
batteries.  The  multitude  shouted,  and  sang,  and 
wept.  In  n roar  as  of  thunder  the  Marseilles 
Hymn  resounded  from  ten  thousand  voices,  and 
was  echoed  and  re-cchoed  along  the  intermin- 
able lines. 

The  church  of  the  Invalides,  in  the  splendor 
of  its  adorning*,  resembled  a fairy  palace.  The 
walls  were  elegantly  hung  with  rich  drapery  of 
violet  velvet,  studded  with  stars  of  gold,  and 
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of  then  pepped  forward  to  i^eiv©  the  rc- 
taains. 

u Snft^  ticud  the-  Prince,  u f present  to  you 
idbc  body  of  this  Lmpm>r  NapoleohT 

u I receive  it,”  re plied  the  King*  f* in ' the 
name  of  France.*4  Tiien  taking  frani  the  hapd 
Of  Medial  Soidt  the  sword  otVNapoIeon,  and 
py^emipg  it  \o  Oen^rat  Bertrand,  he  stud? 
rtGenh<W,  you  to  place  this  glorioOs 

% word  of  the  Ehtpem  upow  lii^eolhm" 

-;. :';The  < King • then . tt&tttijbd,  m 5ji^'  throne,*  the. 
coffin  was  placed  in  the  oitafahjua  nml  tiifr  J«s£ 

wish  ’of  Napoleon  was  gratified  The  funeral 
ni4>6  wai  then  celebrated.  The  King  of  FtuuCe 
sat  upon  oiie-side  . aj tar,  accom  j .m  ded  by 

the  Queen  4$<t  *H  the.  priiic^  aud 
of  The  mmiMert  *in«l  tin? 

iaar?«hab  Of  ih«?  kiiijphim,  the  Arthblatop  of 
.Paris  T*jih  n^lstant  hi^hop?  and  clergy,  and 
all  the  pomdr^m and  mtlikwy  mithdriiiea 
of  Prucice  gathered  ; WTcnunhy  around  f he  man- 
^oieutn  in  thU  tot  *Hblixuc  act  of  A nation's,  love 
andgratitude.  As  the^lemn  &tr$n$;ytMomn*& 
Requiem,  performed  by  three  hnndn^  nttwkdan^ 
fioHted  it*  weigh  thg  air,  all 'hearts  wore  fciteh^fe-Jy ; 
moved.  Thu*  ended  a ceremony  which  in  nil 
tho  elements  of  moral  sublimity  bus  • iMj’.'|ianiUel. . 

Li  beautiful  tribute  to  the  warm  iuSP^iiotrs . 
oF  the  Emperor,  Prance,  in  1*17,  placed  by  his 
side  the  a*hes  of  two  of  his  most  devoted  friends. 
General  fie  r trail  T and  General  Dnroo,  e6ch  of 
wSioni  had  been  Grand  Marflnd  of  the  Imperial 
Palace,  as  if  to  clmerT  by  their  love  and  mvb~ 
pamVmship,  the  solitude  of  the  tomb.  -“These 
iwotuen,*’  said  General  Gour^aud,  iutho  Chum- 
tier  of  Peers,  “•  have  been  chosen  prmcipidly  he- 
cuVu.Vc  the  functions  whkdi  they  ImveinlMIxd  neat* 
the  person  oi  tho  Emperor,  -were  all  those  *if 
frier td ship  and  coivftdenee.  f n placi  ng  them  after 
their  death  bV  the  side  ofTm  rotnb,  they  will  be 


there,  not  ns  the  most  UJntanous,  not  as  the  only 
devoted  and  ftufchful,  under  a reign  which  furnish- 
oil  so  many  Ulustmimn,  **»  many gencroat *u erh- 
j dees  of  # Very  kind,  Imr  an  the  Batural  rc  poseur  a- 
> tires  of  iiavbtion  tha  ftiqfci  pure,  the  m<n?t  grate- 
ful, and  of  <$.  tiddiry  which  was  manifested  the 
j tho®t  fi*Kj a£utlf*  the  most  direct,  and  tire  longest 
continued  in  good  ns- in  adverse  for riine.f  ; 

Tittle  two  beloved  friends  now ‘^ffi^sfe  by  the 
title  of  the  Emperor.  ^ Dear  iwidv  Tencrat«d 
wiid  General  FabCor,  yGvheu  yon 
jineitit  our  ehieftaio,  say  to  him,  that  Ills  glory 
6aeh  df*y  extends  and  brightens,  and  that  this 
ceremony  Is  a hoaroagft-  which  we  render  to  his 
hiring  heart,  in  itgain  giving  hint  the  com- 
pamonsliip  of  two  of  his  m » »t  »;b^nsh v d - 

atcs.r  France  1ms  ul»n  in  gtnteful 

iwniniemoraiion  of  the  virtue*  of  her  iUiMfntjms ' 
EmpeW,  an  annual  ndigmu>  the 

return  Of  ib«  to  In?  ob^er.vird.. U/rr>ugh  ai! 

coming  thin*,  on  the  15th  »Y  Okfiewitef;  his  ( 
totub  'ueheath  the  dome  of  tbc-  lnvafni^ 

Whh  sxrvb  honon*  liar  )jniu>:v  received  back 
her  Emportif,  who  h«d  bcVfi  totii  fnw  Imr  fyr 
chmlM iDBit •de*i*otJKiw».  Napoleon. .in  dcidb.  has 
become  the  vUior  over  all  bi:<  foes.  lNt?ty 
generous  heiirt  .ftow  boornge  tt>  his  lofty 
fthttrat*t-er.  ijis  Am.  nrb.  ' • 

uiid  his  'f&fHmc  ib  fh&  kwtim  of  h ip  ‘Mb>x?;ci 
Frnure.  gmidsr  the  imperi^mble  monumeuta  of 
his  widdntu,-  lii^  good  ness,  midliifeglOfy.  Frgnvv 
has  reured  for  liim  a mansoletim  wh^'h  is  a 
imtionV  pride,  and  be  ts  onlhr»?ueti  tn  the  hearts 
of  hb<  eouutrymeu  ns  numRroh  was  graver  en- 
throned before.  Through  all  earning  ii'gesf  traveU 
<M*s  from  all  lands  will,  w i t fi  rev c red t i‘;il  n we, 
vkit  the  tomli  of  Nnpfdcof).  fmn^-  it? 

every  day  The  v*>i^  dirfeyty 

arc  bgcani\i!g \ iu»m  faint  and  aiid  io<Ki 

be  hnsbed  .forint 
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ITALIAN  LIFE  AND  MORALS— EFFECTS 
OF  ROMANISM  ON  SOCIETY. 

BY  TUB  AUTHOR  OF  “ PARISIAN  BIOHT8  AND  FRENCH 
PRINCIPLES.” 

I HA  YE  universally  found  that  the  differences 
in  the  relative  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries  was  in  ratio 
to  the  degree  in  which  the  Holy  Father  would 
consider  the  former  faithful  and  the  latter  he- 
retical. This  has  indeed  become  a trite  observa- 
tion among  travelers  of  both  religions.  But  no 
less  a writer  than  the  Abbe  Lamennais  denies  its 
truth,  and  instances  for  his  authority  the  condi- 
tion of  the  very  countries  which  Protestants 
claim  as  their  own  evidence. . England,  Sweden, 
and  Protestant  Germany,  according  to  him,  are 
given  over  to  irreligion,  licentiousness,  arid  po- 
litical turmoil ; while  those  countries  that  repose 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Holy  See  are  stable  in 
their  institutions,  and  united  in  their  faith.  A 
monk  of  St.  Bernard,  in  conversation  with  me 
on  the  extent  and  progress  of  the  United  States, 
acknowledged  that  we  were  indeed  a great  na- 
tion physically ; but,  said  he,  44  what  a pity  it  is 
you  have  no  religion.  . You  will  soon  perish.” 

Such  is  the  general  sentiment  among  rigid 
Catholics.  They  can  not  conceive  how  good 
morals,  prosperity,  a wise  government,  or  salva- 
tion can  exist  independent  of  papal  authority. 
To  secure  its  supremacy,  they  are  ever  ready  to 
trample  upon  those  rights  which  we  believe  to 
be  essential  to  human  progress.  Liberty  of 
press  and  conscience,  and  the  separation  of  civil 
and  religious  government,  they  consider  equiva- 
lent to  anarchy  and  atheism.  The  very  enter- 
prise, toleration,  and  freedom  of  thought  which 
are  developed  by  our  political  institutions,  and 
which  w'e  fondly  conceive  to  be  the  fruits  of 
righteousness,  are,  in  their  eyes,  so  many  wit- 
nesses of  our  corruption  and  infidelity.  With 
them,  absolution,  or  centering  faith  and  power 
in  the  Roman  Church,  is  the  44  one  thing  need- 
ful” for  humanity.  This  accomplished,  they 
close  their  view  to  all  further  comparison ; or 
if  by  chance  they  look  abroad,  and  the  wide 
gulf  between  the  wealth,  comforts,  intelligence, 
and  energy  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  states  is 
too  obvious  not  to  be  acknowledged,  they  class 
the  latter  among  those  who  in  gaining  the  whole 
world  are  losing  their  own  souls. 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  possession  of 
the  good  things  of  this  earth  proceeds  mainly 
from  those  qualities  that  heap  tip  most  treasure 
in  heaven — or,  in  other  words,  that  virtue  and 
vice,  whether  of  the  individual  or  nation,  have 
their  appointed  rewards  arid  punishments  in  this 
life  as  well  as  in  that  to  come— *we  consider  it  a 
fair  rule  to  judge  papal  rule  by  its  fruits.  In 
one  Swiss  Canton  we  find  no  beggars,  universal 
thrift,  cleanliness,  and  enterprise;  in  another, 
beggary,  poverty,  dirt,  and  general  distress.  The 
one  is  Protestant,  and  the  other  Catholic. 

But  as  Protestantism  predominates  in  Swit- 
zerland, the  contrasts  are  not  so  striking  as  be- 
tween those  Catholic  countries  which  are  ex- 
clusively the  religious  property  of  the  Roman 
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See,  and  England,  Prussia,  and  the  United 
Statedpwhere  Protestantism,  although  enforcing 
toleration,  Bways  or  influences  the  entire  popu- 
lation. France  is  in  a transition  state,  a chaos 
of  atheism,  bigotry,  and  sentiment.  Its  shop- 
keepers, in  mingled  devotion  and  blasphemy, 
scarce  knowing  themselves  which  impulse  pre- 
dominates, place  over  their  doors,  447>a  Grace 
de  Died*  (the  Grace  of  God),  as  a sign  to  attract 
custom,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  street  St.  Roch, 
at  Paris.  The  Spaniards  call  a fighting-vessel 
the 44  Most  Holy  Trinity ;”  and  the  Romans  name 
a bank  44  The  .Holy  Ghost but  these  names 
are  given  in  sincerity  and  solemnity.  France 
has  grown  prosperous  and  strong  in  proportion 
as  she  has  become  tolerant  and  free  from  the 
control  of  Rome ; while  Italy  and  Spain,  the  be- 
loved of  the  Church,  are  filled  from  one  extrem- 
ity to  another,  in  proportion  as  they  are  steeped 
in  Romanism,  with  indolence,  superstition,  beg- 
gary, and  their  concomitant  vices.  If,  then, 
wherever  Romanism  is  omnipotent  we  perceive 
these  results,  it  is  natural  to  infer,  that  they  fol- 
low the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

My  inquiries  relate  to  Italy,  and  chiefly  to 
Rome.  Throughout  the  peninsula,  except  where 
the  new-born  liberality  of  Piedmont  stimulates, 
or  the  iron  hand  of  Austria,  as  in  Lombardy, 
crushes,  wre  find  Indolence  the  national  charac- 
teristic. The  Church  encourages  this  parent 
of  vice,  by  appropriating  more  than  a quarter  of 
the  year  to  festivals,  on  which  all  labor  is  for- 
bidden and  amusements  encouraged.  The  vaca- 
tions of  the  schools,  on  this  account  alone,  are 
so  numerous  that  the  general  ignorance  ceases 
to  be  a wonder.  Undoubtedly  many  of  the 
holydays  originated  in  the  desire  to  relieve  over- 
taxed labor  and  recall  the  untaught  mind  to  sen- 
timents of  religion ; but  during  so  many  centuries 
saints  have  so  rapidly  increased  as  to  threaten 
to  entirely  monopolize  the  time  of  the  living. 

44  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,”  has  a pointed 
moral  in  Italy  in  the  present  age. 

Another  cause  of  indolence  are  the  fetters 
imposed  on  knowledge.  There  are  numerous 
primary  schools,  it  is  true.  Rome  alone  pos- 
sesses three  hundred  and  seventy-two,  w hich  re- 
ceive about  fourteen  thousand  children  of  both 
sexes.  Throughout  the  countiy  they  exist  gra- 
tuitously ; but,  beside  the  simple  elements  of  in- 
struction, they,  as  well  as  the  universities,  are 
made  subordinate  to  papacy.  The  instructors, 
in  general,  are  priests.  The  Church  Catechism 
is  a text-book.  All  knowledge  that  tends  to 
expand  the  mind,  liberalize  ideas,  or  develop 
physical  energy  unsuited  to  the  theory  of  abso- 
lutism, is  rigorously  tabooed.  Their  intent  is 
not  to  rear  citizens,  but  to  make  subjects — to 
train  disciples,  and  not  masters.  Catholic  teach- 
ers are  free  to  receive  Protestant  children — but  a 
Protestant  teacher  is  forbidden  to  receive  a Cath- 
olic pupil.  Indeed,  it  is  with  difficulty  that 
Protestant  parents  can  educate  their  children, 
unless  they  submit  to  the  requisitions  of  the  priest- 
hood. Even  the  Catholic  principal  of  the  best 
institution  in  Tuscany,  a Frenchman,  has  with 
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Italy,  and  back  to  Florence,  and  never  once 
opened  a carriage-load  of  trunks.  The  gift  was 
expected,  as  a matter  of  course ; but  for  the  of- 
ficers to  do  th*ir  doty,  that,  was  quite  another 
affair.  The  system  is  seen  in  its  greatest  cor- 
ruption in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom.  At  every 
ten  miles  or  so  the  traveler  comes  to  a cbgema. 
The  soldiers  stop  the  carriage.  The  ladies  are 
requested  to  alight,  and  the  gentlemen  are  ush- 
ered into  an  upper  room,  where,  in  solemn  dig- 
nity, sit  the  officials,  who  become  prolix  upon 
the  necessity  of  a strict  examination  of  the  bag- 
gage. Should  you  in  your  innocence  offer  the 
keys,  they  speak  more  to  the  point,  and  at  last 
plainly  say  that  it  will  save  both  trouble  and  ex- 
pense for  you  to  give  them  a fee.  Otherwise, 
they  will  be  sure  to  find  something  contraband. 
If  you  baud  a Napoleon,  they  look  astonished 
at  your  meanness,  and  shake  their  heads,  and 
say  this  will  never  do.  They  w ould  do  the  same 
if  it  were  a shilling.  An  Italian  must  always 
be  paid.  The  smallest  additional  gratuity 
settles  the  difficulty  ; aud  with  a profusion  of 
bows  and  good  w ishes  you  think  you  are  ready 
to  proceed.  Descending  the  stairs,  your  mis- 
take is  at  once  rectified.  First  comes  the  officer 
of  the  guard  for  bis  gratuity — next  the  corpora! 
— next  the  soldiers,  each  of  whom  swears  he 
has  been  your  special  guard  ; that  is,  he  ha*  in- 
vited himself  to  a ride  on  your  box  for  a mile  or 
so — and,  lastly,  the  faechm,  or  porters,  the  most 
extortionate  of  all,  who  claim  high  pay  for  not 
taking  your  trunks  off.  This  is  ail  done  amidst 


difficulty,  by  the  interference  of  his  embassador, 
been  allowed  to  continue  his  school,  because  the 
authorities  conceived  that  he  whs  bringing  up 
hi*  pupils  to  be  “ too  man!#”  They  even  wished 
to  exile  him  from  the  country. 

The  field  of  knowledge  being  thus  limited, 
enterprise  is  proportionally  so ; so  that  the  ed- 
ucated, who  have  means,  become  in  general  ef- 
feminate idlers  and  corrupt  iu  morals;  while 
the  poorer  sort  obtain  some  nominal  office  under 
government,  at  one  or  two  shillings  per  day,  or 
else  try  their  fortunes  in  the  few  and  in  general 
despised  branches  of  commerce  left  to  their  op- 
tion, sufficiently  unfettered  ns  to  admit  of  hope. 
In  America.,  we  can  not  realize  the  extent  of  the 
restrictions  to  persons}  freedom,  even  iu  the 
commonest  concerns  of  life,  which  are  the  lot 
of  Italians,  If  you  are  living  on  the  sea-shore 
you  are  denied  the  use  of  a boat,  unless  as  a li- 
censed fisherman.  Each  city  has  its  custom- 
house. I have  seen  a carriage  stopped  at  the 
gates,  and  a penny's  worth  of  cake,  which  a lit- 
tle girl  held  in  her  hand  to  eat,  taken  and  taxed 
the  smallest  copper  coin — equal  to  a mtt — for 
which  a receipt  was  regularly  made  out  and 
given,  before  the  carriage  could  enter*  The 
poor  are  unmercifully  fleeced  at  every  yah  file ; 
while  the  rich  can  carry'  loads  of  merchandise, 
unopened,  in  their  trunks  from  one  end  of  Italy 
to  another,  for  a bribe  of  fifty  cents  given  at 
each  custom-house. 

From  Home  I have  gone  by  land  to  Naples, 
thence^through  Bcmie  of  the  northern  states  of 
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a throng  of  beggars  and  thieves,  who  pick  your 
pockets  or  steal  from  the  carriage  as  opportunity 
offers,  at  the  same  time  stunning  heaven  with 
cries  for  charity,  or  calling  upon  the  Madonna 
to  pass  to  your  credit  above  the  coppers  you  have 
distributed  among  them  below. 

A little  further  on  occurs  a similar  scene  at 
a so-called  passport-office.  I have  had  money, 
with  which  I was  paying  a porter,  snatched  from 
my  hand  in  the  streets  of  Naples  by  a sentinel 
on  duty,  and  no  one  thought  it  strange.  Go 
where  you  will  in  this  kingdom,  and  you  find  a 
similar  system  of  organized  robbery,  which  makes 
one  almost  regret  the  good  old  days  of  banditti, 
when  novelty  and  excitement  added  zest  to  the 
adventure.  But  now  it  is  barefaced  extortion, 
disgusting  wrangling,  and  inevitable  pillage. 
Formerly  there  was  a chance  of  escape — now 
none.  If  you  refuse  to  pay,  your  baggage  re- 
mains untouched,  but  you  are  not  allowed  to 
proceed.  The  same  corruption  extends  through 
all  classes,  with,  of  course,  some  honorable  ex- 
ceptions. The  King  of  Naples  is  well  known 
as  the  chief  of  the  lazzaroni.  Hats,  handker- 
chiefs, and  sundries  are  not  always  safe  at  an 
Italian  ball,  or  among  even  what  may  be  con- 
sidered a genteel  crowd.  These  peccadilloes, 
writh  lying  and  cheating,  so  common  among  even 
the  better  classes,  bespeak  a defective  moral  ed- 
ucation, and  find  their  solution  in  great  measure 
in  the  confessional,  which  acts  as  a safety-valve 
to  the  conscience,  a little  money  or  trifling  pen- 
ance securing  indulgence  or  absolution,  until  at 
last  habit  destroys  the  sense  of  sin  and  shame 
altogether. 

In  France,  lies  are  expected  as  a matter  of 
course.  Among  the  ladies  they^pass  under  the 
softened  expression  of  “ brode (to  romance); 
with  gentlemen,  more  vulgarly,  “ blaguer ■”  (to 
fib) ; but  both  practice  the  vice  either  to  please 
or  to  add  piquancy  to  scandalous  gossip,  but 
seldom  from  baser  motives.  They  so  love  to 
exaggerate,  that  even  their  daily  newspapers 
are  universally  dated  a day  in  advance  ; and  even 
GaUgnajii  has  been  compelled  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample, to  do  away  with  the  charge  that  he  did 
not  give  the  latest  news. 

With  the  Italians,  however,  lying  is  a down- 
right vice.  Without  the  courage  and  gallantry 
of  the  French,  they  lie  from  fear  as  well  as  fun. 
One  need  have  no  greater  evidence  of  the  de- 
pravity of  morals  among  the  higher  classes  of 
Italian  cities,  than  the  universal  scandal,  which 
spares  no  one,  and  at  the  same  time  announces 
a general  corruption  inconceivable  in  similar 
circles  in  Protestant  countries,  or  which,  if  ex- 
isting, would  doom  the  offenders  to  social  isola- 
tion. So  the  universal  suspicion  proclaims  the 
equally-spread  habit  of  falsehood.  However 
much  courtesy  may  gild  social  intercourse,  the 
serpent-head  of  distmst  is  seen  beneath.  Jeal- 
ousy is  equally  common.  Not  the  more  honor- 
able sentiment  founded  on  a regard  for  chastity, 
but  the  meaner  spirit  begotten  of  envy.  It  is 
really  extraordinary  to  see  how  ludicrously,  not 
to  say  inhumanly,  domestics  and  the  lower  classes 
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will  sometimes  exhibit  this,  when  one  would  sup- 
pose that  common  wants  would  produce  common 
sympathies.  As  for  the  former,  when  it  exists, 
it  is  chiefly  among  lovers,  and  not  married  cou- 
ples, whose  connubial  eye  is  supposed  to  be 
blind.  I have  heard  it  remarked,  by  other  la- 
dies, of  one  of  the  chief  nobility  of  Tuscany — a 
wife  and  mother  that  it  would  be  well  for  the 
country  if  it  possessed  more  of— ^ How  strange 

it  is  that  the  Duchess contents  herself  with 

only  her  husband.”  Such  is  the  common  sen- 
timent. Matrimonial  fidelity  is  the  exception. 

Generally  speaking,  Italian  women  are  the 
most  untidy  of  their  sex,  both  as  housekeepers 
and  in  their  toilet,  when  not  dressed  for  their 
diurnal  drive.  This  arises  from  indolence  and 
want  of  good  home  educations.  Convents  are 
the  schools  of  Italian  mothers.  Slipshod  at 
home,  they  loiter  or  doze  away  their  time  after 
the  most  approved  listlessness,  indifferent  to 
every  thing  but  appearing  well  on  parade  or  at 
the  opera.  Their  households  are  neglected, 
children  intrusted  to  servants,  and  their  work, 
if  any,  confined  to  embroideiy,  rarely  music, 
and  sometimes  a little  painting  or  design.  Their 
want  of  good  taste  in  dress,  in  which,  as  a class, 
they  are  behind  every  other  civilized  nation,  is 
the  more  strange,  as  they  possess  a natural  taste 
for  the  beautiful  in  art.  When  the  sex  is  thus 
unrefined  in  person,  the  mind  is  upon  a par ; so 
that  one  is  not  astonished  to  find  a latitude  in 
conversation,  and  an  ignorance  on  general  topics 
no  less  lamentable,  but  combined  with  an  ami- 
ability and  wit  which,  under  better  auspices  of 
government  and  religion,  would  raise  them  to 
the  level  of  their  sex  in  more  favored  countries. 

The  general  effeminacy  and  want  of  energy 
of  the  male  sex,  would  astonish  any  one  not 
versed  in  their  political  histoiy  for  the  past  two 
centuries.  They  weigh  like  nightmares  upon 
the  race;  but  without  scope  for  ambition,  or 
even  ordinary  physical  action,  what  else  can  be 
expected  ? 

The  care  which  an  Italian  dandy  takes  to 
preserve  himself  from  the  fresh  air  of  heaven, 
to  avoid  oil  exercise,  and  to  develop  his  effem- 
inate beauty,  is  ludicrously  wonderful.  There 
are  said  to  be  not  over  three  days  of  their  de- 
licious climate  in  a year  which  are  all  right  for 
an  Italian.  What  with  its  being  too  hot  or  too 
cold,  too  dry  or  too  humid,  too  changeable  or 
too  monotonous,  the  poor  weather  is  little  able 
to  satisfy  the  race  on  which  he  lavishes  most  of 
his  bounties.  I was  at  a sea-side  watering-place 
last  summer.  The  water  to  me,  who  have  lived 
eight  years  within  the  tropics,  was  uncomfort- 
ably w'arm ; but  the  titled  Italians  first  prepared 
themselves  for  their  sea-baths  by  aperient  med- 
icines and  a course  of  warm  baths,  so  that  their 
systems  should  not  undergo  too  great  a shock. 

To  return  to  schools  and  ecclesiastical  edu- 
cation. One  of  its  chief  principles  tends  to  per- 
petuate a canker  which  is  gnawing  at  the  vitals 
of  Italy.  The  Church  honors  beggary  in  its 
bosom,  by  sustaining  numerous  communities  of 
! idle  monks,  who  live  on  the  charity  and  indus* 
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bored  diligently  to  arrest  this  evil.  The  estab- 
lished workhouses  forbade  mendicity  under  the 
severest  penalties,  and  sought  by  energetic  meas- 
ures to  extirpate  the  pest,  but  in  vain.  After 
brief  intervals  of  apparent  reform,  it  reappeared 
as  vicious  as  ever.  The  popes  forgot  that,  while 
weeding  with  one  finger,  they  were  bountifully 
sowing  tares  with  an  open  hand.  The  Romans, 
of  all  Italians,  have  in  consequence  the  most 
profound  aversion  to  labor.  They  are  listless 
and  silent  even  in  their  amusements,  varied  only 
by  occasional  flashes  of  passion,  or  the  excite- 
ment of  the  carnival. 

The  rich  give  abundantly  and  with  indiscrim- 
inating  generosity,  but  as  frequently  from  policy 
or  ostentation.  Like  old  patricians  with  their 
clients,  they  gather  about  them  a numerous 
horde  of  idle  dependents  or  professional  beg- 
gars, who,  content  in  the  abasement  of  receiv- 
ing, gratis,  their  daily  subsistence,  have  ceased 
to  envy  the  common  possessions  of  their  lords. 
Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  real  estate  within  the 
walls  of  Rome  belong  to  less  than  one  hundred 
families ; the  remaining  two-fifths  to  the  hospi- 
tals and  convents.  Consequently,  not  one  in  a 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  has  any 
fixed  property.  The  Church  and  Government, 
including  the  few  noble  families  able  to  support 
their  state,  own  all  Rome — a state  of  things  suf- 
ficient in  itself  to  kill  enterprise,  and  keep  the 
city  as  it  is,  a century  behind  even  the  other 
capitals  of  Italy. 

Each  city  has  its  characteristic  type  of  beg- 
gars, though  none  is  without  specimens  of  all — 
as  they  are  a wandering  race,  and  move  to 
where  charities  are  most  abundant.  Rome, 
however,  is  the  capital  of  beggardom.  In  Ven- 
ice they  ply  their  art  in  gondolas.  In  Florence 
they  dress  in  filthy  rags,  whine  piteously,  expose 
infants,  and  train  bright-eyed  young  girls  to 
waylay  strangers,  demanding  alms  with  a per- 
tinacity proof  against  all  repulse,  though  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  the  law* ; in  fact,  throughout 
Tuscany  they  are  the  dirtiest  and  most  beggarly 
set  of  beggars  Italy  can  show.  At  the  entrance 
of  Vassieux’s  reading-room,  a w'hite-haircd  old 
man,  bent  with  age,  his  clothes  hanging  together 
by  scanty  stitches,  is  to  be  seen  sitting  in  one 
position,  and  always  in  the  same  spot:  for  years 
he  has  been  thus ; he  never  speaks,  but,  as  the 
visitors  pass,  meekly  bows  his  head — silent  if 
he  receives  a copper,  and  equally  silent  if  dis- 
appointed. His  dumb  appeal  is  not  without  its 
fruits.  A more  expressive  image  of  venerable 
patience,  poverty,  and  humility  the  imagination 
never  conceived;  and  yet,  I presume,  the  old 
dodge,  like  Beppo,  the  legless,  roguish  king  of 
beggars  at  Rome,  is  rich,  and  able  to  dower  his 
daughters,  if  he  have  any. 

In  Naples  they  beg  from  the  fun  of  it ; bright- 
eyed, merry  boys,  full  of  life  and  activity,  or 
lazaroni,  up  to  a thousand  tricks  to  excite  com- 
passion and  gain  the  trifling  sum  that  will  feed 
them  for  a wreck,  wThile,  for  a bed,  stone  steps 
or  a basket  are  sufficiently  comfortable.  But 
at  Naples  they  are  all  ready  to  do  any  thing  but 
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actual  labor  to  unloose  your  purse-strings ; they 
will  lie,  cheat,  or  steal  as  temptation  offers,  and, 
if  it  please  you,  dance,  sing,  engulf  macaroni, 
and  play  the  jackanapes  after  the  drollest  fashion 
possible.  There  is  fun  and  mischief  in  their 
begging  which  half-disguises  its  viciousness.  , 

The  begging  monks  form  a class,  sui  generis, 
under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  Church. 

They  are  the  greatest  eye-sores  of  the  commu- 
nity, being  in  general  men  of  almost  brutalized 
appearance,  unctuous  and  ignorant,  and  of  cor- 
responding habits. 

Beggar}'  in  Italy  is  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an 
occupation.  Men  and  women  are  born  and  die 
beggars,  as  their  parents  before  them.  This  — 
class  appears  the  more  numerous,  because  they 
have  the  art  of  multiplying  themselves,  as  it 
were,  interminably.  They  are  the  carrion  crows 
of  benevolence.  They  strip  it  to  its  very  bones, 
and  scent  their  game  afar  off.  There  is  no  end 
to  their  disguises  and  ailments.  Proteus-like, 
they  change  their  rags  and  diseases  to  suit  every 
phase  of  charity.  With  an  ubiquity  that  savors 
of  marvelousness  they  are  here,  there,  and  every 
where  at  the  same  instant ; How'  lame,  then  drop- 
sical, all  at  once  minus  an  eye,  arm,  or  leg,  cov- 
ered with  sores,  rheumatic,  crippled  by  age  or 
famished  by  hunger;  surrounded  by  nursing, 
starving  children ; assuming  every  shape  of  dis- 
ease or  deformity,  with  crutches  and  all  the  out- 
ward appeals  to  sympathy,  they  excite  terror  and 
disgust  as  often  as  charity.  There  is  no  dis- 
guising their  barefaced  imposition.  If  their  im- 
perfections are  real,  the  eighteen  hospitals  of 
Rome  are  ample  for  their  relief.  But  they  are 
like  Bedouins  in  their  habits,  and  prefer  the 
plunder  of  the  public  to  the  legitimate  relief  of 
their  wants.  They  are  to  be  seen  chiefly  on 
the  steps  of  the  churches,  when  not  begging, 
swearing,  card-playing,  quarreling,  or  sleeping 
from  morning  to  night ; where  they  then  retire 
to,  no  decent  mortal  may  know. 

In  contrast  with  these  are  the  genteel  beg- 
gars ; counts  and  countesses,  vailed  ladies  in 
black,  who  haunt  theatres;  others  in  gayer 
costumes,  who  track  you  to  your  homes ; all 
begging  under  some  pretext  or  other,  and  grate- 
ful for  a half-dollar,  when,  from  their  appear- 
ance, you  feel  ashamed  to  offer  the  man  an  eagle. 

I have  had  a well-dressed  gentleman  approach 
me  in  the  street,  bow  writh  great  courtesy,  apolo- 
gize for  interrupting  me,  and  then  go  on  to  in- 
form me  that  he  wras  of  the  higher  classes,  but 
had  lost  his  money,  and  would  be  thankful  for  a 
‘ ‘ mezzo-baioccoy"  half -cent  1 Ladies,  too,  so  grate- 
ful as  to  kiss  your  hands  for  a half-dime ! The 
degradation  in  such  cases  is  too  deep  for  the 
poverty  to  be  wholly  genuine. 

The  system  of  asking  is  universal.  At  cer- 
tain palaces  where  you  may  have  dined,  the 
servants  demand  of  you  a fee.  Mechanics, 
tradesmen  even,  all  who  serve  you  in  one  way 
or  other,  with  few  exceptions,  ask  for  some- 
thing additional,  grateful  if  they  get  it,  and 
nevertheless  ready  to  try  again  if  they  fail. 

In  the  country  on  the  usual  routes  of  travelers 
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this  nuisance  is  universal.  Children  follow  the 
carriage  for  miles  clamoring  for  coppers,  and 
if  refused,  salute  your  ear  with  a curse  and 
44  May  you  break  your  neck ! may  the  apoplexy 
scire  you!"  or  some  equally  welcome  catastrophe, 
winding  up  with  some  demoniacal  sign,  indica- 
tive of  bad  luck.  I have  always  noticed  that 
Italians  never  failed  to  counteract  the  sped  I by 
some  cabalistic  movement  of  the  fingers,  known 
only  to  the  initiated. 

The  usual  reference  is  to  the  Madonna  for 
yonr  welfare,  though  all  the  saints  in  the  Calen- 
dar arc  in  turn  invoked.  Sometimes,  especially 
with  the  Romans  and  Neapolitans,  there  is  a 
touch  of  flattery,  or  a dubious  wish  expressed  in 
their  demands  extremely  naive  and  not  always 
cri^itable  to  the  moral*  of  either  parly ; us  for 


instance,  44  May  yonr  handsome  Excellency  be 
fortunate  in  your  amours.” 

Aside  from  the  parasitical  and  fictitious 
misery  of  Italy,  there  exists  a vast  amount  of 
real,  which  even  the  colossal  proportions  of 
Roman  Catholic  charity  are  not  sufficient  to 
relieve.  The  mass  of  the  people  in  ordinary 
times  are  but  scantily  supplied  with  even  the 
most  indifferent  and  least  nourishing  qualities 
of  food.  Consequently,  in  times  of  scarcity 
they  are  reduced  to  a condition  bordering  on 
absolute  starvation.  Their  chief  diet  is  coarse 
bread,  beans,  and  chestnuts.  Any  thinghettcr 
partakes  of  the  character  of  luxuries.  The 
faintness  or  want  of  strength  resulting  from  so 
meagre  a diet,  is  relieved  by  the  stimulus  of 
large  draughts  of  the  light  wines  of  the  country, 
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in  genera],  mixtures  deleterious  to  the  health, 
though  not  very  intoxicating.  Indeed,  one 
cause  of  the  apparent  sobriety  of  the  peasantry 
is  said  to  be  their  inability  to  swallow  enough  to 
make  them  tipsy,  though  there  are  men  among 
them  that  will  drain  a gallon  flask  at  a sitting. 
They  drink  sufficiently,  however,  to  excite  to 
crime  and  disorders;  and  their  temperance 
may  be  considered  rather  a passive  than  active 
virtue ; though,  as  men  will  seek  artificial  stimu- 
lants, it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  United 
States  could  light  wines  be  substituted  for 
strong  liquors. 

The  effects  of  general  want  and  poverty  are 
shown  among  the  Italians  generally,  and  espe- 
cially the  Tuscans,  in  their  short  stature,  heavy 
lifeless  look  and  almost  haggard  appearance; 
the  tout  ensemble  of  dress  and  mien  betokening 
a dispirited,  badly-fed,  and  worse  governed  race. 
Their  numerous  holidays  prevent  their  being 
overworked,  but  the  pale,  spiritless  faces,  bent 
figures,  and  misshapen  shoulders  of  the  laboring 
women,  painfully  tell  their  lack  of  generous 
diet  and  healthful  employments.  I never  walk 
the  streets  of  Florence  without  feeling  pained 
at  the  sight  of  much  silent  miseiy  that,  callous 
as  it  were  to  its  own  wants,  passes  humbly  and 
painfully  by,  seemingly  without  pleasure  in  the 
past  or  hope  for  the  future.  It  really  appears 
wrong  to  dress  well  and  walk  erect  and  joyful 
in  the  consciousness  of  health  and  the  blessings 
of  Providence,  not  to  speak  of  the  ostentation 
of  the  rich,  in  contrast  with  the  blight  which 
has  fallen  so  heavily  upon  the  lives  of  so  many 
of  our  fellow-beings,  through  centuries  of  op- 
pression and  miseducation. 

It  is  difficult  to  procure  reli.°*,°  statistics  in 
Italy,  but  the  few  which  I led  authorized  to 
give,  will  show  not  only  the  extent  of  poverty, 
but  the  extent  of  charity  also  in  this  land.  In- 
deed, so  numerous  and  so  richly  endowed  are 
the  “palaces”  for  the  destitute,  as  the  poor 
houses  and  hospitals  may  truly  be  called,  that, 
in  view  of  the  general  beggary  and  destitution, 
wre  can  not  come  to  other  conclusion  than  that 
they  overdo  their  own  charitable  design.  Too 
much  assistance  has  made  the  population  lazy 
and  improvident.  They  rely  more  upon  public 
charity  than  private  enterprise.  Consequently 
reform  must  commence  with  them. 

In  1798  there  were  thirty  thousand  poor,  or 
one-fifth  of  the  population  of  Rome,  upon  the 
lists  of  the  curates  of  the  several  parishes. 
Under  the  administration  of  the  French  up  to 
1814,  the  proportion  had  been  diminished  to 
one-ninth.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  on 
the  increase. 

There  are  in  Rome  nineteen  hospitals  for  the 
treatment  of  diseases.  One  of  them,  Saint 
Roch,  is  for  the  reception  of  pregnant  women 
who  wish  to  be  confined  in  secret.  In  eight 
public  hospitals  the  average  number  of  sick 
daily,  is  about  fourteen  hundred,  who  cost  nine- 
teen cents  a day  each.  For  every  five  patients 
there  are  tw*o  assistants  or  nurses,  at  the  daily 
wages  of  thirty-three  cents  each,  so  that  nearly 
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one  half  of  the  revenues  of  the  hospitals  are 
expended  on  the  well,  who,  of  course,  are  greatly 
interested  in  multiplying  them.  • 

The  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost  receives  all 
bastards  without  question.  They  cost  Rome 
yearly  fifty  thousand  dollars.  There  are  besides 
some  fourteen  semi-convents,  where  young  girls 
are  gratuitously  received  and  educated.  They 
never  leave  these  retreats  except  to  marry  or 
become  nuns.  If  the  former,  they  receive  a 
dowry  of  thirty-five  dollars ; if  the  latter,  fifty 
dollars,  so  much  is  celibacy  in  Rome  held  in 
honor  above  matrimony.  As  an  anomaly,  how'- 
ever,  in  this  doctrine,  there  exists  at  Rome,  and 
in  Italy  generally,  dotal  institutions,  which  annu- 
ally provide  a considerable  number  of  poor  girls 
with  sufficient  dowTies  to  tempt  offers  of  mar- 
riage. The  lottery  is  also  a recognized  institu- 
tion of  the  Church,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  t 
of  its  charity.  Benoit  XIV.  ordered  that  at 
each  drawing  five  maidens  should  receive  their 
dowries  from  as  many  winning  numbers;  hence 
the  fortunate  damsels  are  known  not  by  their 
Christian  names,  but  as  Miss  79,  or  Miss  1025, 
as  the  prize  numbers  may  prove.  The  hospitals 
succor  annually  about  five  thousand  poor,  at  an 
expense  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  Pope  has  various  resources  for  his  public 
and  private  benevolence.  The  Apostolic  Au- 
mony,  provides  him  with  about  five  hundred 
dollars  per  month  for  general  benevolence. 

The  Datary,  whence  briefs  and  bulls  are  issued, 
a sort  of  ecclesiastical  chan  cellary,  which  em 
ploys  about  one  thousand  persons,  and  receives 
immense  sums  from  the  sale  of  dispensations, 
indulgences,  and  the  usual  paper  traffic  of  Rome, 
produces  the  Pope  about  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  paid  to  this  institution 
two  thousand  francs  for  the  privilege  to  marry 
his  deceased  wife’s  sister.  Shops  for  the  sale  of 
dispensations  from  fasting,  and  all  the  numer- 
ous requirements  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to 
say  nothing  of  more  criminal  indulgences,  are 
common.  The  lottery  produces  fifty  thousand 
dollars;  the  bureau  of  briefs  and  other  offices 
some  six  thousand  more,  so  that  the  Pope,  un- 
less prodigal,  need  never  be  empty-handed. 

Venice,  which  once  counted  nine  hundred 
rich  and  noble  families,  now  contains  scarcely 
twelve  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Some 
thirty  others  live  obscurely  in  corners  or  lofts 
of  their  dilapidated  palaces,  depending  upon 
the  scanty  rents  received  from  strangers.  At 
one  period  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  popula- 
tion, or  seventy  thousand  souls,  required  public 
aid.  Milan,  to  the  stranger,  presents  neither 
beggars  or  poverty;  its  asj)cct  is  gay  and  brill- 
iant, but  this  is  ow  ing  rather  to  the  severe  meas- 
ures of  the  Austrian  police  to  prevent  mendicity 
than  to  real  prosperity.  Its  asylums  are  on 
the  same  scale  of  palatial  splendor  as  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  As  in  Sardinia,  the  poor  are 
removed  from  sight,  and  placed  in  buildings 
decorated  with  columns,  mosaics,  spacious  halls 
and  courts,  rivaling  in  architecture  the  stately 
palaces  of  their  rulers ; which  cold  magnificence, 
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associated  often  with  forced  labor,  they  would  whih 
gladly  exchange  for  a gipsy  life  of  privation  in  infos 
the  open  sunshine.  Two  thousand  eight  hun-  than 
dretl  individuals,  according  to  a Milanese  writer,  the 
are  daily  suceoied  by  the  houses  of  industry  Grar 
of  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Marc  alone,  at  a net  whei 
annual  expense  of  eighty  thousand  dollars,  of  a 
The  same  establishments  at  Venice  are  more  oil  1 
prosperous,  costing  the  city  but  afiout  five  thou-  nmk 
sand  dollars,  and  even  producing  a saving,  if  stmt 
the  cleaning  and  lighting  of  the  streets*  with  bow< 
which  they  are  charged,  he  comprised.  iinpr 

Mendicity  in  the  beautiful  and  rich  Etruria  perp 
ho*  been  very  appropriately  termed  by  Doctor  rent 
Furchetti  an  f<  unarmed  brigandage.”  Its  inso-  to  al 
ietice  and  pertinacity,  coupled  with  the  healthful  fN 
and  robust  appearatiee  of  the  majority  who  de-  and 
mand,  rather  than  ask  aim*,  have  won  for  it  ing  t 
this  character.  Even  in  Florence,  where  alone  to  t! 
it  is  forbidden  by  law,  it  often  stalks  the  streets  the  j, 
apparently  unmolested,  though  it  frequently  supp 
assumes  the  disguise  of  traffic  to  blind  the  eyes  owns 
of  the  police.  Unlike  other  parts  of  Italy,  it  num 
seldom  descends  to  wanton  exposure  of  ulcered  cross 
or  ( rippled  limbs,  or  other  disgusting  corporeal  palat 
modes  of  exciting  compassion,  but  boldly  says  cath* 
it  Is  hungry,  and  simply  exclaims,  "Give  me  a teen 
quattrino,”  Florence  and  Arezzo  alone  have  beshj 
organized  houses  of  industry  for  the  unoccupied  unde 
]Hx>r.  Elsewhere  they  are  at  the  mercy  of,  or  kindi 
prey  unmolested  upon,  individual  benevolence.  Mari 
AU  strangers  arriving  at  Leghorn  are  taxed  the  1 
nearly  one  dollar  a head  for  the  poor.  But  succc 
their  u palace"  is  occupied  by  Austrian  soldiers,  sick  i 
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while  in  rags  and  vermin  they  are  alloivcd  to 
infest  the  streets  with  more  the  air  of  nobles 
than  of  beggars.  Such  sights  are  not  grateful  to 
the  eyes  of  a court.  Consequently  when  the 
Grand  Duk*  <mes  to  the  baths  of  Lucca  or  else- 
where,  the  padieearc  active  in  clearing  (lie  road# 
of  a class  of  his  subjects  w hich  reflect  no  credit 
on  his  government.  After  his  departure  they 
make  up  their  temporary  losses  by  harassing 
strangers  with  two- fold  energy.  In  the  capital, 
however,  the  severity  of  the  law,  which  indicts 
imprisonment  or  fines  for  the  first  offenses,  and 
perpetual  imprisonment  with  forced  lul)or  for 
renewed  transgressions,  senes  in  some  degree 
to  abate  the  nuisance. 

Formerly  there  were  three  hundred  churches 
and  convents  in  the  little  city  of  Florence,  own- 
ing the  larger  part  of  its  real  estate.  TJwmks 
to  the  enlightened  Ferdinand  and  the  French, 
the  greater  part  of  these  abodes  of  idleness  were 
suppressed.  Even  now',  however,  the  Church* 
owns  a large  proportion  of  the  city.  The 
numerous  heraldic  devices  of  the  lamb  and 
critss,  to  be  seen  on  so  many  of  the  houses  and 
palace#  of  the  city,  indicate  the  wealth  of  the 
cathedral  alone.  At  present  there  are  seven- 
teen convents  of  men  and  fourteen  of  females, 
besides  seven  houses  of  refuge  for  young  girls 
under  the  charge  of  nuns.  Of  hospitals  of  oil 
kinds  there  are  eight  or  ten ; that  of  Santa 
Maria  Nuovn,  founded  in  1287,  being  one  of 
the  finest  and  best  organized  in  Europe,  and 
succoring  annually  more  than  three  thousand 
sick  of  both  sexes, 
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In  this  hospital  is  to  be  seen  the  museum  of 
the  late  Professor  Segato,  who  discovered  the 
process  of  petrifying  animal  substances,  so  that 
while  they  retained  their  natural  colors  and 
shapes,  they  became  as  hard  as  stone.  The 
Church,  as  usual,  interferred  with  his  art,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  scriptural 
doctrine  of  u into  dust  shalt  thou  return.”  Con- 
sequently, unable  to  prosecute  the  discoveries 
further,  lie  soon  after  died,  leaving  to  the  world 
this  unique  museum  as  the  evidence  of  his  suc- 
cess, and  to  tantalize  science  with  regrets  for  the 
lost  secret. 

It  comprises  every  portion  of  the  human  body 
transformed  to  stone,  destined  to  endure  as  long 
as  the  world  itself,  if  not  ground  to  pieces  by 
violence.  There  are  two  tables,  one  finished  and 
polished,  the  other  incomplete,  made  of  mosaics, 
formed  by  sections  of  human  bones',  brain,  lungs, 
blood-vessels,  intestines,  and  muscles,  as  firm  as 
marble,  showing  the  internal  structure  of  each, 
but  resembling  colored  stones.  Without  an  ex- 
planation every  visitor  would  presume  them  to 
have  come  from  some  stone  mosaic  manufactory, 
for  they  are  symmetrically  arranged  in  squares, 
with  the  great  variety  of  colors  nicely  graduated. 
Different  portions  of  the  human  body,  showing 
the  intenial  anatomy,  are  so  perfectly  petrited 
as  to  form  perfect  objects  of  study  for  the  medi- 
cal student.  Even  morbid  anatomy  was  sub- 
jected with  entire  success  to  this  process.  An- 
imals of  all  kinds,  reptiles,  chickens,  in  and  out 
of  the  egg — in  short,  nothing  that  had  warm 
blood  was  capable  of  resisting  his  petrifying 
touch.  The  beauty  of  his  art  was  that  it  pre- 
served the  life-like  appearance  and  color  of  the 
animal;  hence,  for  anatomical  and  natural  his- 
toiy  museums,  his  discovery  was  invaluable. 
The  student  had  before  him  the  real  object  of 
his  study,  perfect  as  in  life,  without  any  of  the  in- 
conveniences and  imperfections  attending  w*ax- 
en  representations  and  stuffed,  or  spirit-pre- 
served, specimens.  The  Roman  Church,  above 
all  others,  did  wrong  to  discourage  the  art. 
Next  to  medical  colleges  it  is  the  largest  dealer 
in  dead  men’s  bones.  What  an  improvement 
it  would  have  been,  instead  of  exhibiting  a 
knee-pan  in  a vial,  or  a dried  skull  in  a gold 
case,  to  have  held  up  for  adoration  an  entire 
saint  as  fresh  as  in  life.  All  skepticism  in  relics 
would  then  disappear,  for  however  easy  it  may 
be  to  substitute  one  bone  for  another,  there 

* could  be  no  possibility  of  destroying  personal 
identity.  The  stone  saint  would  be  the  actual 
image  of  the  live  saint ; no  daguerreotype  could 
be  half  so  exact ; and  when  not  in  use,  could  be 
quietly  laid  by  on  the  shelf,  as  is  frequently 
done  in  life. 

What  a gallery  of  great  men  might  not  be 
bodily  perpetuated  to  the  world  by  this  art. 
Who  would  not  now  like  to  see  the  real  Homer, 
Socrates,  or, Caesar,  not  in  cold  marble,  but  look- 
ing as  if  they  merely  slept,  their  actual  flesh  and 
blood  stiff  and  erect  before  us?  The  sculptor 
would  hare  abandoned  his  art  in  despair.  I 
can  not  say.  t^at  I should  look  complacently  on 
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the  process  %s  applied  to  one’s  own  family. 

Perhaps  the  relations  of  Homer,  Socrates,  and 
Caesar  would  have  had  similar  objections,  and 
so  we  should  have  preferred  the  funeral  pile  to 
the  adamantine  embalmment.  There  is,  however, 
in  this  museum  the  head  of  a young  girl,  with 
long  flaxen  hair  of  remarkable  beauty,  as  soft 
and  tresslike  as  in  life.  Belonging  to  this  head 
is  a virgin  bosom,  snow-white,  and  of  a perfec- 
tion of  form  that  nature  seldom  equals,  and  art 
never  surpasses.  Power’s  Greek  Slave,  or  the 
Venus  de  Medici,  could  exchange  busts  with 
this  maiden  without  loss;  so  exquisite  are  its 
proportions,  and  so  pure  its  outlines.  Here, 
then,  exists  a figure  which  women  will  envy, 
and  men  admire  through  all  time,  as  cold  and 
hard  as  flint,  yet  warming  the  feelings  with  love 
and  pity  for  the  fate  of  one  so  young  and  beauti- 
ful. All  that  is  known  of  her  is  that  she  was 
found  dead  with  others  under  the  roof  of  a 
church  that  fell  in,  and  Segato  possessed  him- 
self of  her  corpse. 

Hospitals  for  foundlings  appear  to  be  a pecul- 
' iar  charity  of  Roman  Catholic  countries.  They 
indicate  both  great  distress  and  a low  scale  of 
morality.  Increasing  as  they  must,  from  the 
facilities  they  afford  to  illegitimacy  and  concu- 
binage, evils  scarcely  less  than  those  w hich  they 
seek  to  remedy,  Protestants  should  be  cautious 
in  imitating  them.  Indeed,  in  countries  of  their 
origin  they  are  defended  only  as  a choice  be- 
tween the  infanticide  and  abandonment,  which 
it  is  their  peculiar  province  to  prevent  and  re- 
lieve. Both  legitimate  and  illegitimate  infants 
find  a home  in  these  asylums  to  the  number  of 
several  thousands  annually.  When  of  sufficient 
age  they  are  placed  in  the  families  of  the  peas- 
ants, w ho  receive  a drilling  sum  for  their  main- 
tenance, wffiich  ceases  when  the  children  arc  able 
to  earn  something  for  themselves.  If  the  girls 
marry,  they  are  entitled  to  a dowry  of  about 
thirty  dollars,  but  after  they  have  left  the  hos- 
pital and  are  at  service,  they  frequently  con- 
tinue to  obtain  this  sum  without  the  necessary 
condition,  through  others  to  wrhom  they  furnish 
their  papers  for  that  purpose.  In  1825  there 
were  10,194  infants  received  into  the  several 
foundling  hospitals  of  Tuscany.  The  number 
increased  to  12,494  in  1834,  owring,  in  part,  to 
the  increase  of  population.  In  1841  the  family 
of  the  Royal  Hospital  of  Innocents  of  Florence 
alone,  numbered  7511,  a large  number  of  whom 
are  legitimate  children  abandoned  from  cause 
of  poverty  by  their  parents.  They  can,  how- 
ever, at  any  time  reclaim  them  by  reimbursing 
the  hospital  for  the  expenses  incurred.  A con- 
siderable number,  one  in  sixteen,  are  thus  with- 
drawn, but  with  all  the  care  and  kindness  be- 
stowed upon  those  wrho  remain,  their  lot  is  a hard 
one.  I had  a domestic  once  w^ho  knew*  nothing 
more  of  her  childhood  than  that  she  was  found 
in  the  streets  and  placed  in  ono  of  these  hos- 
pitals, where,  after  receiving  the  usual  fare  and 
education  for  a certain  number  of  years,  she 
was  sent  out  into  the  world  to  gain  her  own 

subsistence.  She  knew  neither  parent  nor  pel- 
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ative — in  fact,  was  perfectly  alone,  united  to  so- 
ciety only  by  the  indissoluble  chain  of  servitude ; 
for  what  hope  has  one  of  these  public  orphans 
to  contract  ties  of  family  when  even  noble  boVn 
maidens  without  dowries  are  compelled  to  pine 
in  solitude,  or  seek  religious  consolation  in 
cloisters.  She  was  humble  and  grateful,  but 
sad;  feeling  deeply  her  forlorn  situation,  ag- 
gravated as  it  was  by  a pulmonary  complaint, 
which  threatened  soon  to  terminate  her  sorrows 
in  life,  and  unite  her  with  Lazarus  in  Abraham's 
bosom.  I know  not  who  are  most  to  be  pitied ; 
the  parent  driven  by  shame  or  poverty  to  vio- 
late the  purest  instincts  of  human  nature ; or 
their  offspring,  fatherless  and  motherless,  know- 
ing no  kin,  nursed  during  infancy  by  hirelings, 
or  else  confined  W'ithin  the  walls  of  a charitable 
institution,  deprived  of  the  sacred  joys  of  a 
home,  until  bone  and  muscle  are  sufficiently 
grown  for  them  to  take  their  places  as  “ the 
drawers  of  water  and  hewers  of  stone  ” for  their 
more  fortunate  brethren.  Vice  brings  with  it 
another  punishment.  Whoever  has  noticed 
these  orphans  will  have  perceived  that  they  ap- 
pear like  an  inferior  race  of  humanity,  com- 
pared with  the  civilized  European  type.  Their 
faces  and  forms  seem  as  if  run  in  one  mould, 
with  dull,  unintellectual,  almost  imbecile  expres- 
sions, and  short  stubby  figures,  like  those  of  well- 
fed  swine.  After  looking  at  these  children  I 
ceased  to  wonder  at  the  stunted,  haggard,  life- 
less population  so  often  seen  in  the  streets. 

Naples,  in  its  “ Albergo  dei  Poveri,”  possesses 
one  of  the  most  sumptuous  poor-houses  in  exist- 
ence ; one  immense  establishment,  accommodat- 
ing upward  of  three  thousand  paupers  of  both 
sexes,  in  w'hich  there  are  not  only  workshops 
for  the  fabrication  of  silks,  cottons,  laces,  the 
cutting  of  coral,  and  other  trades,  but  also 
schools  of  music,  design,  arithmetic,  and  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  besides  a printing-office, 
type-foundiy,  and  other  arts,  so  as  to  afford  suit- 
able employments  and  instruction  for  all  capac- 
ities. Notwithstanding  this  model  establish- 
ment and  numerous  others,  whose  annual  rev- 
enues amount  to  nearly  two  millions  and  five 
hundred  thousand  dfclars,  Naples  is  infested 
with  an  idle,  begging  population,  to  reform 
which,  would  require  all  the  energy  of  well- 
directed,  liberal  institutions,  or  else  a severity 
which  even  its  heartless  despotism  dare  not 
exercise. 

There  is  an  important  distinction  between 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  benevolence  in 
modes  of  action.  Both  are  comprehensive,  self- 
denying,  laborious,  and  unwearied.  The  for- 
mer, however,  partakes  of  the  parade  and  osten- 
tation of  the  Church,  which  controls  and  directs 
its  operations.  It  delights  in  uniforms,  chantings, 
torch-lights,  and  masquerading.  When  it  visits 
the  sick  or  buries  the  dead,  it  puts  on  its  robes 
of  office.  With  all  its  apparent  humility,  it 
blazons  forth  its  good  deeds  to  the  world  by  a 
state  and  trappings  that  announce  its  errand, 
and  proclaim  its  subserviency  to  the  Holy  See. 
To  relieve  is  the  secondary,  to  proselyte  is  the 
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primary  object  of  its  creed.  Its  various  associ- 
ations form  the  militia  of  popery,  and,  owing  to 
their  real  virtues,  they  are  the  most  successful  of 
its  soldiers  in  extending  its  conquests.  No  one 
can  meet  the  Roman  “ Brethren  of  the  Dead," 
whose  office  is  to  bury  the  deserted  victims  of 
contagion,  see  the  mournful  costume  of  the 
Florentine  “Brethren  of  Pity”  in  their  more 
comprehensive  errands  of  mercy,  or  watch  the 
noiseless  steps  of  the  French  “ Sisters  of  Char- 
ity,” as  they  glide,  like  ministering  angels,  to  the 
hearthstones  of  poverty  or  the  bedsides  of  the 
sick  and  dying,  without  feeling  his  heart  respond 
to  the  snblime  doctrine  of  the  universal  brother- 
hood of  man,  and  involuntarily  reverencing  that 
form  of  Christianity  which  thus  manifests  its 
benevolence  to  the  world.  But  is  there  not 
more  real  sublimity  in  the  silent,  humble  walk 
of  Protestant  benevolence — the  doing  good  in 
secret — than  in  all  the  mighty  machinery  of 
Rome  ? The  one  takes  hold  of  the  sentiment, 
and  exalts  the  imagination;  it  proclaims  its 
work  and  demands  its  tribute.  The  other  also 
has  in  its  ranks  Sisters  of  Charity  and  Brethren 
of  Mercy  as  devoted  and  unwearied  as  any  in 
the  ranks  of  Rome.  But  they  go  forth  on  their 
daily  rounds  of  Christian  love  unheralded  by 
chants,  and  undisguised  in  the  robes  of  state ; 
less  known  to  the  public  than  if,  in  their  spirit- 
ual pride,  they  dotted  their  usual  habiliments  to 
bury  themselves  and  their  good  works  in  those 
lugubrious  costumes  with  which  Romanism  con- 
ceals all  but  the  eyes,  for  fear  that  the  right  hand 
shall  know'  what  the  left  doeth,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  bid  the  world  to  do  them  reverence. 

Protestantism  washes  no  pilgrims*  feet,  and 
feeds  no  paupers  in  the  pride  of  charity  amidst  the 
splendors  of  a dominant  hierarchy.  It  makes  no 
theatrical  exhibition  of  its  benevolence,  though 
its  English  form  delights  too  much  in  good  din- 
ners. Its  benevolence  flow's  not  at  the  com- 
mand of  a human  “ Holy  Father,”  directed  by 
one  fallible  will  toward  one  infallible  purpose ; 
but  is  the  offspring  of  individual  hearts,  con- 
centrated by  love,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  vis- 
iting “the  widows  and  fatherless  in  their  afflic- 
tion.” 

Men  see  not  the  Protestant  Brethren  of  Mercy 
as  they  pass  by,  for  they  are  like  other  men ; 
neither  do  women  kneel  on  stony  pavements 
when  the  Protestant  clergyman  carries  hope  to 
the  dying,  for  his  presence  is  not  pompously  an- 
nounced by  a long  train  of  priestlings  in  gaudy 
robes,  with  the  tinkling  of  bells,  and  the  armed 
soldiers,  who  guard  the  Roman  minister  as  life 
bears  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
on  his  way  to  absolve  dying  sinners ; nor  do  our 
Sisters  of  Charity  w'ear  other  garb  than  that  in 
which  they  so  faithfully  perform  their  duties  as 
Christian  mothers. 

Protestant  benevolence  appeals  directly  to 
“ Our  Father  in  Heaven”  to  sustain  ard  direct 
its  energies ; it  acknowledges  its  accountability 
to  the  public,  from  which  it  derives  its  material 
aid : and  in  all  points  it  seeks  to  dispense  its 

bounties  as  Providence  extends  its  blessings, 
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iilewtlY  mid  efjRktlyeJy,  to  ail  who  hunger  anti 
thirst,-  Both  tit®  riw  rXiiidreii  of  ClWattofe. 
Wfrjcb  does  it  n ttodumor,: ito p^ttakea* \*r&m 
♦>£&*•  Bpirik  the  records  irC  eteridty  tone  inu^ 
#dde  Would  that,  wluk?  twtj)  rtutonto  earth, 
iJiuzis  rivalry  were  solely  in  prttmkiag  *toh  other 
>::v  *o.  good  deeds!  , ' , 

^oiuan  Cnfholitv  oitte*,  m jhuir  primary  as- 
pec? t,  preheat  & of  ptiblik  mo- 

tniify  that*  pKitostapt  But  •.&**;  public 

wnnieu  imv7tici  h*  their  street*  j drunfewuncss 
veera^  rai^;  4,r»d  tberc  LVa  general  cjuiut  and 
lethargy,  the  exact  rtrf&st  of  the  bustle  and  en- 
terprise of  ttoe  .towns  that  acknowledge  Prot- 
estantism, Xowhsrs  is  this*  p&mlloJ.  mom  strik- 
iogjy  shows  than  between  Geneva  and  Lucerne? 
Florence  and  Nlmv  or  Borne  and  Lofctto, 
This  external  moryiky  It  readily  explained* 
While  the  gr o^or  forms  of  po.Mt  trillion  urc 
not  so  Openly  *shib'irid  -in  Papal  eito  as  in 
PrOtesaniL  $*o  djatSteito  tewe&&yiH\\*  and 
sioe  fe  driiVvL  Tbe  ik^'* 

roan  clef gv&ri*  iblP  toy^preas  it  outwnrdtyv  hut 

it'  bito^  In  iraMly * Society  in  general  u cor- 
rupk  Wink*  $lie  streets  are  comparatively  pure. 
71a?  firmed  cdihacy. gf  the  priesthood  evaf  to 
piTJ/lfie^il  and  Wili  continue  to,  while  it  exist*, 
« *&>t  t of1  L con t*ah» mi^e - There- 
v:  Jigimis  restrain  t»  and  tfjqwsnses'of  marriage  pro* 

. dace  nrO(^  tto  te  ^?#r  tolo  the  gwemi  laxity 
of  {mhlk  apin to  ; ftrifonh  That 

j;  {; ;,!irt -Engtoa • and  fjp.  JftdkKl  Stito  Would  bring 
j upon  the  otfbndnt^  the  penalti*#  tifiw  ft  ad  ex- 
Ti ;_•  pnssihiy  them  ure  fewer 


public  prostitutes  in  strictly  Rotan  Cathaiie 
ton*  ti\w  in"^tt4e?tmivimi  «s  aii  offset,  the 
ihorak  of  'their  women  are  looser,;  and  atford 
wllfer  for  hitffgut\>o  that  Hcendonsto»  **’ 
riot  CdocentiiUicd.  iis  i?t  general  %Vifch  us,  to  h class 
of  fifties*  nml  Anluced  to  ihft  hai&i' 

W48er  Ottr  street a too  am  freed 
fWiiTi  a nuisance  which  no  traveler  drapes  from 
in  Italy*  Pimps  dog  hi*  steps  tfcvry  where,  and 
though  he  mar  escape  the  sight.  of  loo&o  women, 
he  h constantly  haunted  by  the  ol^ccne  imfot  - 
tuidties  of  their  beastly  male  %'fcfths* 

Intoxication  is  rarer,  became  strong  fiquoxv 
are  not  *o  available,  Thej^e  ikv  tovev^  tore 
gmiwal  -driuVIng,  and  perhaps  in  the  mass,  imth? 
flggregntc  vice  and  misery  from  this  cause  lito 
in  AmOrlt^  In  AuVlr  nit  drink;  tecttotalito  M 
utiktiotvitr  If  jsve  po^Re^  n cortfirmed  race  uf 
drn.M hards,  they  do  not  understand  the  principle 
of  t*>! rtpumtori’  ro  Hud  s*hde  they  fail  to  show 
ns?  mu  n\  rc}iiil<?ive  sbc.c*iri)CUs  of  this  vice  as  wt, 
tliey  exhibit  more  geneml  misery  and  degraila- 
ticou 

llte  average  morality  of  t!te  Italian  rae’es^  in 
other  respects  X consider  u$  beneath  the  Amer- 
ican, Why  is  it  that  the  lower  «torr  of  c^ery 
house  and  pahine  is  fortified  by  iron  gratings^ 
aud  massive  doors,  so  as  tv  resemble  more  a 
prison  than  private  dwellings,  if  it  be  not  tom 
the  gen  end  st  rnre  ft?  nm/rutHy  to  pnypem  V 
Petty  disiumesty,  pilfering*,  and  wto'  ou^y  he 
comptebeuded  andor  M knav- 
ery, extend  to  of  nbciiity  whore 
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risk  of  taint.  The  servility  which  panders  to 
vice  and  clutches  at  gain,  through  ignominy  or 
disregard  of  self-respect,  is  painfully  apparent. 
Female  servants  kiss  the  hands  of  their  masters, 
and  obsequiousness  is  the  chief  recommendation 
in  domestics.  There  is  much  kindly  feeling  in 
the  relation  of  servant  and  master  in  Italy,  it  is 
true,  to  the  credit  of  both  parties ; but  the  t julf 
between  the  two  is  an  impassable  one — its 
boundaries  are  those  of  perpetual  caste. 

Italians  are  not  educated  «p  to  the  Protestant 
standard  of  truth  and  honor . As  beggary  with 
the  lower  classes  carries  with  it  no  shame,  so 
falsehood  among  the  higher  would  not  be  deem- 
ed a vice.  The  multiplicity  of  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  prevents  any  crime  from  being 
lon^  hid.  Every  thing  which  in  any  way  inter- 
ests the  public  is  spread  before  it,  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  Union  to  the  other,  with  the 
rapidity  of  thought.  In  consequence,  all  our 
evil  deeds  are  dragged  to  light,  and  every  day 
develops,  as  it  were,  some  new  crime.  At  the 
first  glance  it  would  appear  as  if  we  were  a pe- 
culiarly criminal  race,  but  when  we  consider  that 
the  newspapers  reflect  as  a looking-glass  the 
moral  condition  of  a population  of  twenty-five 
millions,  our  surprise  is  rather  at  the  paucity 
than  the  extent  of  crime.  Italy  presents  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Its  population  is  not  one  of  read- 
ers. Journals  are  small,  scarce,  and  restricted 
to  only  what  jealous  governments  permit  to  be 
known.  They  are  but  an  indifferent  clew  to  the 
moral  condition  of  Italians.  Crimes  may  be 
common  or  rare,  and  nothing  be  heard  of  them 
away  from  their  immediate  circle.  Still,  I do 
not  believe  that  the  Italians  are  given  to  the 
cold-blooded  atrocities  which  figure  not  unfre- 
quently  in  the  criminal  calendars  of  England 
and  America.  At  all  events  we  rarely  hear  of 
coolly-planned  murders  for  the  sake  of  booty ; 
and  yet  brigands  and  assassinations  figure  large- 
ly in  Italian  tales.  The  Italian  kills  in  warm 
blood,  or  in  his  profession  of  a “bravo.”  He 
uses  his  knife,  particularly  the  Roman,  as  an 
Anglo-Saxon  does  his  fists.  It  is  his  national 
weapon,  and  the  idea  oT  courage  is  particularly 
connected  with  a prompt  thrust  in  revenge  of  real 
or  fancied  wrong.  The  Italian  is  like  the  Indian 
in  respect  to  his  mode  of  retribution.  He  seeks 
it  in  the  way  in  which  he  himself  is  safest ; and 
what  northern  minds  would  consider  as  base  and 
cowardly,  he  considers  as  courageous  and  justi- 
fiable. All  who  have  read  the  appeals  of  Maz- 
zini  to  his  countrymen  will  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  he  relies  chiefly  on  treachery  and  assassin- 
ation— a wholesale  repetition  of  the  Sicilian  ves- 
pers— to  bring  about  a revolution.  The  criminal 
statistics  of  Rome  would  show  that  he  does  not 
appeal  to  their  skill  in  the  use  of  their  national 
weapon  without  reason. 

During  the  last  century,  the  average  of  mur- 
ders in  Rome,  with  a population  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  souls,  was  five  or  six  a day, 
and  on  one  occasion  fourteen.  While  occupied 
by  the  French,  there  were  in  a single  day  one 
hundred^ and  twenty  assassinations.  And  as 
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late  as  1828  they  averaged  one  daily.  A chapel 
of  the  Madonna  in  the  church  of  the  Augustins 
is  hung  about  with  knives,  dirks,  and  other  mur- 
derous instruments,  suspended  there  by  their 
owners,  at  the  order  of  their  confessor,  as  a 
condition  of  absolution  and  evidence  of  pardon 
of  their  crimes. 

The  streets  of  Rome  are  not  safe  at  the  later 
hours  of  night,  even  now,  for  any  one  who  has 
aught  about  him  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  its 
highwaymen.  Roman  friends  of  mine  are  ac- 
customed to  place  their  watches  in  their  boots 
when  out  late  at  night.  Eveiy  housekeeper  will 
tell  you  the  risks  they  run  in  not  keeping  the 
strictest  watch  over  their  premises;  and  any 
one’s  experience  in  visiting  Italian  families  w ill 
convince  them  that  they  have  more  confidence 
in  their  portcullis  doors  and  massive  gratings 
than  in  either  the  honesty  of  their  countrymen 
or  the  guardianship  of  the  police.  It  is  custom- 
aiy,  when  a visitor  calls,  to  reconnoitre,  either 
through  a loop-hole  or  an  upper  window,  so  as 
to  ascertain  his  quality  and  business  before  with- 
drawing the  bolt.  Fear  and  suspicion  are  man- 
ifested to  great  extent  in  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  Italians,  and  with  reason,  for  in  no 
countiy  is  there  more  sympathy  felt  for  the  bandit. 

As  he  protects  the  poor,  he  is  considered  more 
as  their  champion  than  a criminal.  The  ranks 
of  highwaymen  are  often  recruited  from  the  dis- 
affected toward  the  government,  whose  oppres- 
sions force  them,  as  it  were,  into  open  hostility. 

Hence  they  partake  in  part  of  the  character  of 
patriots ; and,  even  with  the  aid  of  French  and 
Austrian  troops,  Italy  finds  it  no  easy  task  to 
keep  her  roads  and  cities  safe  for  the  traveler. 

Judge,  then,  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the 
country  were  its  five  hundred  thousand  bayonets 
reduced  to  the  number  that  compose  the  army 
of  the  United  States ! 

The  chiefs  of  the  Roman  brigands,  from  their 
audacity  and  extent  of  their  crimes,  have  ranked 
with  the  vulgar  as  heroes.  The  Roman  govern- 
ment, unable  to  cope  with  them,  has,  after  the'* 
had  glutted  themselves  with  plunder,  pardoned 
and  pensioned  them  to  keep  the  peace. 

One  of  the  most  noted  was  Gasparone,  who 
began  his  career  by  killing  his  confessor  for  re- 
fusing to  absolve  him  for  a robbery.  Yet  so 
scrupulous  was  he  in  the  performance  of  those 
religious  rites  that  ignorant  Romanism  substi- 
tutes for  spiritual  worship,  that  he  acquired  with 
the  countiy  people  a reputation  for  sanctity ; par- 
ticularly for  his  devotion  to  Saint  Anthony,  and 
his  careful  abstinence  from  murders  on  Sundays 
and  Church  festivals. 

Another,  Gobertino  by  name,  killed,  during 
his  career,  with  his  own  hand,  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-four  adults  and  six  infants  ; regretting  only 
on  his  death-bed  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
make  up  the  number  to  a thousand.  Aronzo 
Albagna  massacred  his  entire  family,  including 
his  father,  mother,  two  brothers,  and  sister. 
America  and  England  may  contain  criminals 
capable  of  rivaling  these  exploits ; but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  opportunity  never  would  be  allowed 
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them.  It  is  rare  in  either  country  that  a villain 
gets  beyond  his  first  great  crime. 

My  object  tu  presenting  this  unfavorable  sum- 
mary of  Italian  character  is  to  show  to  what  ex- 
tent, in  comparison  with  Protestantism,  I con- 
sider Romanism  to  be  responsible  for  it,  both 
for  what  it  lias  actually  done  and  what  it  has 
failed  to  do.  If  such  are  the  results  where  Ro- 
manism is  supremo,  are  not  other  nations  in 
which  it  seeks  to  find  sway  warranted  in  view- 
ing it,  both  in  a political  and  moral  sense*  with 
a jealous  eye  ? If  there  lie  in  the  institutions 
of  Protestant  countries  jmy  superiority  over  those 
of  Roman  Catholic,  if  i£  wing  to  the  purer  faith, 
greater  knowledge,  and  more  elevated  view  of 
human  rights  which  the}'  have  developed.  Prot- 
estantism is  progressive.  It  looks  both  to  the 
temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  the  individual. 
AVI i at  it  claims  for  itself  it  allows  to  others,  ask- 
ing deference  only  to  civil  law,  while  creeds  are 
left  intact.  It  seeks  to  convert  the  understand- 
ing, and  not  to  terrify  the  nerves  and  lull  them 
into  a false  repose. 

Romanism,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  opposite 
of  all  this.  She  forbids  liberty  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press.  She  refuses  the  appeal 
to  the  Bible.  Intolerance  is  her  constant  prin- 
ciple. By  one  weapon  or  another,  by  being  all 
things  to  all  men,  by  perstmsicip  when  possible, 
by  force  when  she  has  the  power,  she  seeks  to 
hind  all  nations  to  her  spiritual  despotism.  Ro- 
manism and  republicanism  are  antagonistic  low- 
ers. When  together,  one  or  the  other  must  suc- 
cumb. In  the  United  States,  thus  fur,  Protest- 
antism has  succeeded  in  extracting  the  sting 
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of  Rome ; Florence  populous  and  prosperous  un- 
til her  rulers  became  priests  and  her  interests 
confided  to  Rome.  All  free  communities  that 
have  trusted  to  her  for  salvation  have  fallen  by 
her  arts.  There  is  no  hope  for  Italy  while  pop- 
ery exists  os  a dominant  creed.  It  opposes  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  freedom  and  knowl- 
edge. None  are  more  painfully  convinced  of 
this  than  enlightened  Italians  themselves.  Pied- 
mont is  now  a rising  state,  but  every  step  of  her 
progress  is  one  of  contest  with  the  Pope.  In 
Spain,  popery  refuses  a Christian  burial  to  a 
Protestant.  In  Germany  and  France  she  calls 
marriages  concubinage  when  not  sanctified  be- 
fore her  altars  with  gifts  to  her  priests.  But  I i 
have  already  pursued  this  topic  sufficiently  for 
to  bear  my  witness  against  the  giant  cause  of 
the  darkness  and  ignorance  that  overspreads  so 
large  a portion  of  our  globe. 

One  topic  which  enlists  the  sympathies  of 
liberty  every  where  still  remains.  Will  Italy 
ever  become  a united,  free  country,  or  must  she 
ever  remain,  in  the  words  of  Metternich,  merely 
a geographical  idea  ? Nature  evidently  intended 
her  for  a unity.  This,  however,  has  never  been 
accomplished.  Rome  founded  her  power  over 
isolated  cities  and  kingdoms ; she  melted  them 
in  the  crucible  of  her  power,  but  did  not  cast 
them  out  a united  state.  Romans,  not  Italians, 
ruled  the  world.  When  Rome  fell,  Italy  resumed 
her  previous  condition  of  rival  communities  en- 
gaged in  ceaseless  contests.  Commerce  and 
war  developed  wealth  and  energy.  Italy  be- 
came great  from  the  genius  and  arts  of  her 
hostile  sons.  She  contained  within  herself  all 
the  elements  of  the  first  power  on  earth  but 
union.  Her  commercial  cities  were  each  worth 
the  ransom  of  kingdoms.  They  conquered  ter- 
ritories and  spread  their  power  abroad,  while 
neglecting  to  insure  it  at  home.  All  paid  hom- 
age to  Rome  os  their  spiritual  head.  Then  was 
the  time  for  a patriot  Pope  to  have  healed  their 
dissensions  and  united  them  as  one  people.  But 
no ! The  Popes  were  alive  only  to  the  exten- 
sion of  their  own  petty  temporal  sovereignties. 
They  esteemed  it  a higher  honor  to  rule  over  a 
few  cities,  wasted  with  fire  and  sword  at  their 
command,  than  to-  be  the  saviours  of  Italy.  To 
this  end  they  sowed  fresh  dissensions ; thpy  re- 
peatedly leagued  with  transalpine  enemies ; they 
exterminated  liberty;  and  finally  became  the 
chief  among  the  many  sad  causes  which  have 
contributed  to  make  Italy  what  we  now  find  her 
— the  mere  foot-ball  of  European  policy. 

Besides  popery,  Italy  is  held  down  by  two-fold 
bonds.  First,  the  policy  of  France  and  Austria 
is  to  prevent  a rival  power,  such  as  she  would 
be  if  free  and  united,  from  holding  a rank  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Secondly,  and 
by  far  the  greater  obstacle,  is  the  spirit  of  dis- 
union among  her  own  sons.  So  long  have  they 
been  accustomed  to  look  upon  cities  as  countries, 
that  each  citizen  considers  his  neighbor  of  an- 
other city  as  a stranger — their  country  is  em- 
braced within  the  limits  of  their  city  walls.  The 
batter  recollections  of  former  feuds  and  rivalries 
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are  still  active.  Venice  hates  Milan — Leghorn, 
Florence — Pisa,  both ; in  short,  the  nearer  are 
towns  the  more  cordial  is  the  hatred  that  exists 
between  them.  Patriotism  is  purely  local.  Dur- 
ing 1848,  the  Livornese  wished  to  plunder  Flor- 
ence, and  would  have  preferred  turning  their 
arms  against  their  countrymen  rather  than 
against  their  common  enemy.  The  little,  pov- 
erty-struck Lucca,  now  merged  into  Tuscany, 
mourns  its  court,  and  resents  as  an  injury  its 
absorption  into  a greater  and  more  powerful 
state.  The  feeling  between  the  numerous  states 
into  which  Italy  is  divided,  is  far  more  cordial 
than  between  the  cities  of  each  state.  Genoa 
is  restless  under  the  sway  of  Piedmont,  and  ex- 
alts in  her  imagination  the  departed  glories  of 
the  Ligurian  Republic.  Venice  dreams  still  of 
her  old  doges,  and  the  power  and  commerce 
that  have  forever  forsaken  her  wave-washed  pal- 
aces. The  peasantry  of  Lombardy  prefer  Aus- 
trian rule  to  Italian,  and  fired  upon  the  patriots 
in  1848  who  marched  to  their  relief.  Those 
of  Tuscany  cling  likewise  to  their  bondage. 
They  say,  we  would  rather  have  one  44  padrone” 
than  many.  The  Grand  Duke  has  a right  to  be 
our  master,  because  his  family  have  always  ruled 
us ; so  we  had  rather  have  him  than  new  mas- 
ters. The  unlettered  Italian  mind  has  no  con- 
ception of  liberty.  It  is  a condition  it  never 
dreamed  of.  Despotism  may  be  created  in  an 
hour,  but  republicanism  is  of  slow  growth.  Those 
who  hope  to  regenerate  Italy  in  an  hour,  are 
putting  faith  in  dreams. 

Is  there  then  no  hope  of  Italy  ? Many  shrewd 
observers  say  no.  I differ  from  them.  True,  I 
believe  that  the  vices  of  Italy  are  as  great  as  I 
have  represented  them  to  be.  But  there  is  also, 
in  her  varied  population,  as  much  innate  talent, 
genius,  and  natural  goodness  of  heart  os  exists 
in  any  country.  Romanism  has  wilted  all  that 
it  has  touched,  but  the  germ  still  exists.  Re- 
move the  causes,  and  the  evils  will  disappear.  In 
the  simple-hearted  inhabitants  that  people  her 
mountain  valleys  she  has  resources  of  mind  and 
soul  that  need  but  the  talisiftan  of  cultivation  to 
flood  with  new  life  her  cities  and  her  fields.  Her 
towns  still  shelter  learning,  science,  and  virtue. 

Her  industry  is  indeed  crushed,  and  her  com- 
merce annihilated  ; but  the  same  race  that  once 
won  the  markets  of  the  w orld  still  exists,  emu- 
lous of  the  fame  of  their  fathers.  New  Savon- 
arolas,  Michael  Angelos,  and  Rienzis  will  arise. 

The  race  of  great  hearts  and  lofty  minds  is  not 
| extinct.  We  say  that  nations  die  out.  Is  it  so? 

A name  may  die  out,  but  humanity  never.  It 
is  a common  saying  that  the  races  of  Europe  are 
in  their  decline,  as  if  races  of  human  beings,  by 
a physical  law,  arose  to  a certain  climax  and 
then  degenerated  to  mere  brutes  again.  If  this 
theory  were  true,  what  creates  the  greatness  of 
the  United  States,  for  Americans  are  but  trans- 
planted Europeans?  In  America  the  citizen 
creates  the  government,  in  Europe  the  govern- 
ment creates  the  subject.  This  simple  fact  ex- 
plains the  gulf  between  them.  The  European 
thrives  just  in  proportion  as  his  government  per- 
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mit*.  The  Italians  are  bat  what  their  rulers 
hare  made  them.  Change  their  rulers,  and 
there  is  hope.  Unfetter  the  mind,  and  it  will 
develop  new  channels  of  thought  and  enter- 
prise. Mental  stagnation  wras  never  intended  by 
Providence  as  the  condition  of  beings  created  in 
his  own  image.  I will  not  theorize  as  to  the  im- 
mediate agencies  by  which  Italy  can  be  united 
and  regenerated,  for  that  concerns  more  partic- 
ularly her  own  sons ; but  that  she  can  be,  and 
through  her  own  instrumentality,  aided  by  the 
sympathy  and  experience  of  other  nations  who 
have  passed  through  their  agony  of  travail,  I 
both  firmly  believe  and  devoutly  hope. 

GLANCES  AT  OUR  MORAL  AND  SO- 
CIAL STATISTICS. 

PROFESSOR  DE  BOW,  Superintendent  of 
the  United  States’  Census,  has  just  issued  a 
new  and  most  interesting  volume  of  statistics. 
Last  January,  the  House  of  Representatives  or- 
dered a compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census, 
embracing  many  details  that  had  not  hitherto 
appeared,  to  be  printed  for  its  use.  The  present 
work  has  been  prepared  in  answer  to  that  reso- 
lution. Its  collection  of  information  and  facts 
is  exceedingly  valuable.  Immense  labor  and 
research  have  been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  no 
possible  pains  have  been  spared,  by  the  study 
of  collateral  sources  of  knowledge,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  every  incidental  aid,  to  make  it  a 
complete  and  reliable  American  Encyclopaedia. 

Viewed  altogether — in  its  relation  to  statist- 
ical science,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  policy  of 
the  country,  in  its  suggestiveness  to  the  political 
inquirer,  the  social  reformer,  the  intelligent  mo- 
ralist, and  the  cultivated  Christian — it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  important  books  ever  presented  to  the  Amer- 
ican public.  It  may  be  termed  a hand-book 
for  the  Republic — a condensed  but  explicit  man- 
ual of  progress  and  position — a broad  outlining 
of  what  we  are,  where  we  are,  and  whither  we 
are  tending. 

A census  is  not  a mere  enumeration  of  the 
people.  It  is  not  simply  a scries  of  figures,  nor 
a tabular  statement,  in  stiff  and  forbidding  form, 
of  sexes,  births,  ages,  dwellings,  industry,  and 
similar  topics ; nor  is  it  only  a diagram,  indica- 
ting by  lines  how  our  population  has  disposed 
of  itself,  and  in  what  physical  relations  it  stands. 
All  this  it  is  and  much  more.  Whoever  takes 
a comprehensive  view  of  it  can  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive that,  beneath  this  arithmetical  exterior, 
there  are  found  the  great  cardinal  facts  of  our 
real  life.  The  register  of  the  past,  the  prophecy 
of  the  future,  are  here.  If  read  rightly,  we  can 
see  therein  an  ample  commentary  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  American  Liberty  and  the  precepts  of 
American  Law.  The  heart  of  our  country,  so 
far  as  mortal  eye  can  penetrate  it,  can  thus  be 
searched,  and  we  can  ascertain,  at  least  with  a 
high  degree  of  probability,  the  point  we  have 
reached  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 

On  these  accounts  we  welcome  this  volume. 
Congress  has  done  a good  service  to  the  coun- 


try in  ordering  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of 
it,  and  we  can  but  hope  that  it  will  be  judicious- 
ly circulated.  We  have  been  permitted  to  ex- 
amine the  work  in  advance  of  its  appearance, 
and  to  lay  before  our  readers  a selection  from 
some  of  its  statistics  : 

ABEA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  superficial  area  amounts  to  2,963,666 
square  miles.  Our  original  territory  was  820,680 
square  miles,  and  hence  our  increase  has  been 
over  three-fold.  If  we  compare  the  soil  of  the 
United  States  in  1783  with  its  size  in  1854,  it  is 
not  the  mere  fact  of  geographical  extension  that 
strikes  us  so  much  as  the  value  of  the  additions 
themselves.  It  has  not  been  our  policy  to  ac- 
quire remote  colonies,  or  establish  distant  out- 
posts, but  to  enlarge  our  immediate  territoiy. 
Whatever  we  have  gained  has  become  a part  of 
our  national  home.  It  has  been  made  subser- 
vient to  our  wealth  and  power  as  well  as  to  our 
dominion ; and  if  we  now  reach  from  the  Island 
of  Brazos,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  Straits 
of  Fuca,  in  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  from  the 
Aroostook  Valley  to  the  Bay  of  San  Diego,  the 
whole  of  this  vast  surface — three  times  as  large 
as  France,  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark  put  to- 
gether— is  either  directly  or  prospectively  trib- 
utary to  our  strength  and  advancement.  The 
territorial  growth  has  resulted  from  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  the  admis- 
sion of  Texas,  and  the  Oregon  and  Mexican 
treaties. 

At  the  present  time,  the  States  and  the  Ter- 
ritories have  about  an  equal  area.  In  the  former, 
we  have  1,464,105  square  miles  against  1,472,061 
in  the  latter.  There  are,  east  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, 865,576  square  miles ; -west,  2,070,590 ; in- 
termediate between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  1,200,381 ; west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  870,209.  Slaveholding  States  and 
District  of  Columbia  have  851,508  square  miles; 
Non-slavcholding,  612,597. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  accompanying 
map,  he  will  see  the  minor  divisions  of  the  coun- 
try depicted.  Their  relative  size  is  finely  pre- 
sented. One-fourth  of  the  total  area  belongs 
to  the  Pacific  slope ; one-sixth  to  the  Atlantic 
proper;  one  twenty-sixth  to  the  Lakes;  one 
ninth  to  the  Gulf.  If  the  Lake  and  Gulf  re- 
gions be  included  in  the  Atlantic  section,  it  will 
make  it  one  third.  More  than  one  half  is 
embraced  in  the  Middle  region,  and  over  two- 
fifths  are  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries. 

Let  us  stand  in  the  southern  part  of  Illinois 
and  survey  the  scene.  Far  away  to  the  north- 
east the  Ohio  river  extends  one  thousand  miles, 
its  branches  entering  into  the  interior  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  and  receiv- 
ing their  products  for  distant  transportation. 

Along  the  north  a shore-line  of  lakes  stretches 
for  more  than  thirty-five  hundred  miles;  to- 
ward the  west,  the  Missouri  reaches  three  thou- 
sand miles;  while,  north  and  south,  the  Mis- 
sissippi measures  the  length  of  our  possessions. 
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Looking  toward  the  Atlantic,  we  see  a range  of 
mountains  rich  in  every  variety  of  minerals. 
Ages  since,  the  deep  beds  of  their  wealth  were 
formed  by  the  mighty  agencies  of  nature.  Sun- 
shine, that  left  the  parent  orb  centuries  ago,  is 
imprisoned  in  their  dark  recesses ; and  there,  too, 
is  the  wondrous  working  of  the  earth’s  great 
furnace ; and  there,  the  monuments  of  ancient 
upheaval  efforts  by  which  the  treasures  of  the 
globe  were  brought  within  the  grasp  of  man. 
See  the  gigantic  basin,  with  its  sides  sweeping 
from  mountains  that  are  .sufficiently  wide  apart 
to  shelter  three  hundred  millions  of  people ; the 
stupendous  provisions  for  convenience  and  com- 
fort ; the  inexhaustible  materials  for  the  noblest 
forms  of  civilization  and  the  fullest  security  of 
empire.  What  a prophecy  has  the  past  record- 
ed here ! Geology  explains  its  strata,  and  Nat- 
ural History  its  records;  but  what  are  they  in 
comparison  with  those  perfected  uses  to  which 
the  future  will  reduce  them  in  the  service  of 
our  race ! It  is  not  what  the  globe  is,  but  what 
man  will  make  it,  in  executing  the  decrees  of 
Providence,  that  its  true  grandeur  lies. 

No  sooner  had  our  Independence  been  won 
than  a new  era  of  extension  and  occupancy  com- 
menced. A procession  began  to  move  west- 
wardly — small  at  first,  but  swelling  in  succeed- 
ing years,  until  it  seems  as  if  the  magnificent 
crusade  of  peace  were  to  be  enacted  here.  The 
movement  has  been  easy,  natural,  and  safe.  No 
shock  has  been  given  to  the  States  or  to  the 
country.  The  early  disposition  of  emigrants 
was  to  adhere  to  their  old  lines  of  latitude  as 
far  as  practicable,  and  thus  the  practical  effect 
was  to  render  the  new  settlement  a continuation 
of  the  original  colonization.  Hereditary  usages, 
ancestral  sentiments,  and  established  habits  were 
perpetuated  in  this  way.  It  was  the  nation  ex- 
panding itself.  It  was  the  same  energy,  the 
same  lofty  attributes  of  character,  the  same  sin- 
cere trust  in  the  guidance  of  an  unseen  hand, 
that  had  signalized  the  battle-fields  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Heroic  days  were  those— days  of  daunt- 
less courage  and  enduring  fortitude.  Civiliza- 
tion, retiring  with  a crown  of  victory  from  a 
contest  with  tyranny,  transferred  the  struggle 
to  another  field.  Wildernesses  were  explored ; 
forests  leveled ; cities  founded ; rivers  convert- 
ed into  highways  of  trade,  and  States  erected. 
Above  all,  the  Union  has  been  cemented.  If 
the  North  and  the  South  have  extended  them- 
selves according  to  the  laws  of  natural  direction, 
they  have  subserved  the  interests  of  each  other 
and  of  the  whole.  Northern  capital  and  South- 
ern labor,  Northern  industry  and  Southern  con- 
sumption, have  been  brought  into  nearer  rela- 
tions of  mutual  profit  and  assistance.  The  laws 
of  physical  geography  have  combined  with  cir- 
cumstances to  promote  growth  and  strength. 
The  constant  tendency  of  our  advancing  civil- 
ization, by  consulting  the  facts  of  climate  and 
social  peculiarities,  has  been  favorable  not  mere- 
ly to  sectional  wealth  and  power,  but  yet  more 
to  the  real,  vital  connection  of  the  parts  them- 
selves. No  surer  plan  could  have  been  adopted 
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to  unite  the  agricultural  Northwest  with  the 
South ; to  identify  Boston  and  New  York  with 
Charleston  and  New  Orleans;  to  make  each 
portion  of  the  Union  sensitive  to  the  welfare  of 
the  other,  than  the  one  which  we  have  uncon- 
sciously worked  out  in  the  progress  of  our  na- 
tional history.  The  colonization  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi  may,  therefore,  be  said  to 
have  done  more  to  break  up  any  tendencies  to- 
ward insulation,  and  to  cement  our  bonds  of 
fraternal  sympathy,  than  all  other  physical  causes 
put  together.  # 

It  has  had  another  effect.  The  increase  of 
our  territory,  followed  by  the  organization  of 
new  States,  has  illustrated  the  beauty  and  wis- 
dom of  a simple,  limited  Federal  Government. 

If  the  prerogatives  of  the  Federal  Government 
had  been  more  numerous,  if  its  authority  had 
been  spread  over  every  local  affair,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  conceive  how  it  could  have  sus- 
tained itself  with  such  a surface.  Its  duties 
complicated,  its  offices  intertwined  with  every 
thing,  its  immediate  representatives  multiplied 
into  a host  of  dependents,  no  one  can  see  in 
what  wray  its  existence  could  have  been  con- 
tinued. But  organized  as  it  is,  the  length  and 
breadth  of  its  dominion  interposes  no  impedi- 
ment in  its  path.  Each  State,  vested  with  the 
sovereignty  necessary  for  its  own  control,  train- 
ing its  citizens  to  the  virtuous,  intelligent  exer- 
cise of  freedom,  and  managing  its  own  separate 
interests  to  suit  its  views  and  circumstances,  re- 
lieves the  central  power  of  all  onerous  burdens ; 
while  it,  occupying  the  ground  of  federal  rela- 
tions, and  administering  a general  superintend- 
ency over  the  concerns  of  common  welfare,  is 
able  to  fulfill  its  watchful  guardianship  in  eveiy 
part  of  its  immense  empire.  Fifty  years  since, 
each  one  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives numbered  a constituency  of  thirty- 
three  thousand,  now  it  is  ninety-three  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twenty.  Thirty-two  Senators 
then  represented  sixteen  States,  now  sixty-twfo 
form  that  branch  of  our  National  Legislature. 

In  1820  our  Atlantic  States  sent  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  members  to  Congress  against 
sixty-two  from  the  West ; in  1850  the  former 
hod  but  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  against 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  from  the  latter. 

Amid  these  changes  the  varied  wants  of  the 
country  have  been  met,  and  the  public  good 
consulted.  New  States  have  vied  with  the  old 
thirteen  in  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
land.  Looking  at  the  vast  additions  to  our  ter- 
ritory, the  multiplication  of  States,  the  birth  of 
new  centres  of  trade  and  influence,  the  variety 
of  claims  to  be  regarded  and  interests  to  be  pre- 
served, and  then,  contemplating  the  fact  that 
the  same  Constitution  which  was  provided  for 
the  welfare  of  three  millions  of  people,  now  pro- 
tects the  rights  and  upholds  the  honor  of  twenty- 
five  millions — its  essential  principles  unchanged, 
and  its  authority  still  supreme — who  can  fail  to 
see  that  it  presents  the  most  remarkable  instance 
known  to  history,  of  a sagacity  that  read  the 
future— of  fruitful  intellects  that  had  garnered 
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wisdom  for  coming  ages — of  true  and  noble 
hearts,  that  felt  the  prophetic  throbbings  of  hu- 
manity in  their  burning  pulses — of  a guiding 
will  and  a sustaining  hand,  higher  and  purer 
than  the  world  can  give  ? 

GROWTH  OP  STATES. 

The  least  growth  in  ten  years  belongs  to  Ver- 
mont, her  gain  having  been  but  7.59  per  cent. ; 
the  greatest  to  Wisconsin,  her  increase  having 
amounted  to  886.88.  The  smallest  rate  of 
growth  within  the  last  sixty  years  is  that  of 
Delaware  (54.89),  while  the  largest  is  Tennes- 
see (2701.58).  The  ratio  of  increase  of  the 
Slaveholding  States  at  the  census  of  1840,  was 
25.41  per  cent;  in  1850,  81.73:  for  die  Non- 
Slaveholding  States  and  Territories  it  was,  for 
1840,  38.73;  1850,  38.98.  Our  general  growth 
for  the  decade  1800-1810,  was  36.45  per  cent. ; 
for  1840-1850  it  was  35.87.  The  ratio  of  in- 
crease from  1840-1850  is  larger  for  the  Slave- 
holding than  for  the  Non-Slaveholding  States, 
and  the  average  growth  of  the  whole  is  great- 
er than  ever  before,  the  decade  of  1810  ex- 
cepted. 

MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

The  number  of  white  males  in  the  country  is 
10,026,402 ; of  white  females,  9,526,666.  The 
excess  of  white  males  is  499,736.  There  has 
usually  been  in  the  return  of  each  census  about 
96  white  females  to  100  white  males.  The  ex- 
cess of  males  has  been  increasing — in  1850  there 
were  100  for  every  95  females.  The  number 
of  males  in  1850  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Isl- 
ands of  die  British  Seas,  was  10,223,558,  while 
the  females  numbered  10,735,919.  White  fe- 
males in  New  England  are  always  in  excess ; in 
1820  there  were  in  that  section  103.01  against 
every  100  males;  in  1850  the  proportion  was 
reduced  to  100.87.  All  other  parts  of  the  Un- 
ion give  an  excess  to  the  males ; it  is  generally 
the  largest  in  the  southwest,  where  there  arc 
about  100  males  to  91  females.  The  relations 
of  the  ages  of  the  sexes  present  some  interest- 
ing facts.  We  learn  from  Table  XXXIII.  of 
the  Compendium,  that  in  about  every  section 
of  the  Union  the  white  females  between  the 
ages  of  tifteen  and  twenty  outnumber  the  males ; 
thus,  in  Connecticut  there  are  105.1,  in  District 
of  Columbia  121.3,  in  Louisiana  117.6,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts 114.6,  in  Maryland  108.1  for  every 
hundred  males.  From  twenty  to  fifty  years  of 
age  the  males  are  usually  in  excess.  Beyond  sev- 
enty the  females  show  a greater  number  in  most 
of  the  States.  It  appears  from  the  British  census 
for  1851,  that  for  all  ages,  there  were  103,363 
females  to  100,000  males,  a singular  contrast  to 
our  own  returns.  Nor  does  the  contrast  end 
here.  Boys  are  born  in  greater  proportions 
than  girls,  and  yet,  in  Great  Britain  there  are 
105,291  females  at  twenty  years  of  age  against 
100,000  males ; at  forty  years,  105,628  against 
100,000.  The  disparity  is  unnatural,  and  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  intervention  of  arti- 
ficial causes.  The  marked  inequality  in  Scot- 
land is  worthy  of  notice.  For  every  100  Scotch- 
men at  the  ages  of  twenty  to  forty  there  are 
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112  Scotchwomen;  at  forty  to  fifty  there  are 
117 ; at  sixty  to  eighty  there  are  185 ; eighty  to 
a hundred  there  are  159.  Whether  Scotchmen 
die  in  greater  numbers  than  Scotchwomen,  or 
leave  their  wives  at  home  when  they  go  abroad, 
or  marry  English  wives,  we  can  not  say,  but  the 
disparity  of  numbers  at  those  seasons  of  life 
when  the  male  sex  predominates,  is  certainly  a 
phenomenon.  From  twenty  to  forty  the  propor- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  about  14  men  to  13 
women. 

Another  fact  of  interest  is  the  number  of  our 
white  population  under  twenty-six  years  of  age. 
According  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  census, 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  was  under  ten  years 
of  age,  another  third  between  sixteen  and  twenty- 
six.  Over  ten  millions  are  under  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  more  than  six  millions  range  from 
twenty  to  forty,  while  from  twenty  to  fifty  we  have 
over  seven  millions  and  a half.  The  present 
number  of  persons  in  middle  life  show’s  a gain 
on  preceding  ages,  and  consequently  the  pro- 
ducing classes  are  advancing. 

FAMILIES  AND  DWELLINGS. 

Among  our  white  and  free  colored  popula- 
tion there  are  3,598,195  families,  and  3,362,337 
dwellings.  The  ratio  of  dwellings  to  100  families 
is  93.44 ; the  ratio  of  families  to  100  inhabitants 
is  18.00.  In  Utah  and  Oregon  there  is  one 
dwelling  to  eveiy  family ; in  Louisiana  100  to 
every  110;  in  Connecticut  100  to  114;  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Rhode  Island  100  to  126  families. 

In  England  the  proportion  of  families  to  houses 
is  12  to  10.  The  general  rule  in  England,  says 
the  British  Census,  is  for  eveiy  family  to  have 
its  own  house,  but  exceptional  cases  exist  in 
London  and  the  large  towns.  The  crowding 
of  many  families  into  the  same  building  is  car- 
ried to  a much  greater  extent  on  the  Continent 
than  in  the  British  Islands.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  wherever  strong  domestic  sentiments 
exist,  the  prevailing  disposition  of  a people  will 
be  to  enjoy  the  privacy  of  home.  The  idea  of 
seclusion,  indeed,  is  essential  to  our  conception 
of  home ; for  only  so  far  as  it  contrasts  with  the 
free  intercourse  of  public  life,  the  daily  throng 
bearing  us  on  as  a part  of  its  restless  activity, 
can  it  be  cherished  as  the  dwelling-pfece  of  our 
hearts.  Our  countrymen,  inheriting  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  love  of  retirement,  evince  this  sentiment 
I in  its  strongest  form.  A home  of  their  own ; 
where  their  thoughts  may  be  free,  where  the 
offices  of  affection  may  be  serenely  discharged, 
and  the  wearied  pulses  of  their  being  may  throb 
with  renewing  vigor,  is  always  before  their  youth- 
ful fancy.  Romance  glows  with  no  more  re- 
splendent hue  than  when  it  paints  such  a scene, 
nor  has  age  a brighter  memory  than  that  which 
preserves,  amidst  feebleness  and  decay,  its  sunny 
aspects.  The  power  of  this  passion  in  educat- 
ing us  to  appreciate  the  value  of  our  republican 
institutions,  in  cultivating  the  cardinal  virtues 
of  citizenship,  and  making  us  jealous  of  eveiy 
thing  that  might  impair  the  stability  of  our 
government,  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  It  is 
this  deep-rooted  anxiety  in  the  American  mind 
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to  have  a home,  that  has  prompted  so  many  to 
emigrate  to  the  West.  It  has  stimulated  indus- 
try and  enterprise.  It  has  multiplied  ownere 
of  farms  and  other  real  estate.  And  especially 
has  it  evinced  itself  in  that  fearless  encounter 
of  the  responsibilities  of  business  in  early  man- 
hood, which  is  so  marked  a feature  in  our  char- 
acter. If  our  people  are  excessively  eager  in 
the  pursuits  of  mammon,  to  their  credit  be  it 
said,  that  the  best  earthly  feelings  of  our  nature 
are  generally  connected  with  their  devotion  to 
trade. 

A few  paragraphs  above,  the  attention  of  the 
reader  was  drawn  to  the  large  number  of  young 
persons  in  our  countiy.  Wo  have  eight  mill- 
ions of  our  white  population  under  fifteen  years 
of  age.  Such  a vast  element  in  our  social  sys- 
tem suggests  many  serious  reflections.  A mass 
of  mind  like  this,  surrounded  by  circumstances 
that  generate  sufficient  excitement  to  fill  every 
moment,  and  awaken  every  faculty  to  its  utmost 
stretch,  inheriting  tendencies  to  every  kind  of 
earnest,  ambitious  effort,  and  finding  the  broad 
fields  of  activity  open  and  tempting  before  it, 
must  necessarily  be  computed  in  our  estimate  of 
the  future  character  and  influence  of  the  repub- 
lic. Happily  for  us,  a profound  concern  for  the 
young  is  one  of  the  traits  of  American  life.  It 
is  seen  in  the  immense  provision  for  their  sec- 
ular instruction,  In  the  Sabbath-schools  of  our 
churches,  in  the  literature  written  expressly  for 
them,  and  in  many  other  forms  of  benevolent 
interest. 

The  ratio  of  Marriages  is  supposed  by  Pro- 
fessor De  Bow  to  be  about  one  in  one  hundred 
persons.  In  England,  there  is  1 marriage  to 
every  130  inhabitants;  in  Franco  and  Austria, 
I in  123;  in  Prussia,  1 in  110.  Combining  the 
different  facts  that  bear  on  this  branch  of  in- 


quiry— relations  of  the  sexes,  dwellings,  mar- 
riages, families,  and  children — it  would  seem 
that  our  domestic  system  approaches  nearer  to 
completeness  than  is  found  elsewhere.  Nor  is 
this  at  all  surprising.  The  circumstances  of  our 
countiy  directly  tend  to  produce  this  result.  The 
doctrines  of  Malthu9  are  not  ajiplicable  to  ns ; 
our  condition  is  favorable  to  the  obtainment  of 
a competent  support  for  a household ; the  op- 
portunities that  lie  open  to  industry  and  enter- 
prise are  numerous  and  inviting;  and  hence, 
nature  is  as  little  restrained  here  in  seeking  the 
lawful  gratification  of  its  social  instincts,  as  it 
could  be  under  the  present  arrangements  of  hu- 
manity. One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of 
good  government  is  in  that  entire  freedom  which 
the  social  relations  possess,  and  by  which  they 
can  adjust  themselves  in  simple  obedience  to 
their  own  inherent  laws.  Where  the  physical 
circumstances  of  a nation  harmonize  with  such 
a civil  policy,  there  is  nothing  left  for  man  to  de- 
sire. The  world,  stamped  nil  over  with  his 
Maker’s  promise,  offers  its  treasures  to  fill  Ids 
hands,  supply  his  senses,  satisfy  his  wants,  please 
his  taste,  and  exalt  his  life.  That  this  state  of 
things  exists,  in  an  encouraging  degree,  in  our 
country,  can  not  be  doubted ; nor  can  w e fail  to 
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perceive  that  it  must  exert  a most  beneficial 
agency  in  fitting  ns  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
liberty, 

UNION  CEMENTING  THE  UNION. 

The  migratory  habits  of  our  citizens  are  well 
known.  Wherever  interest  offers  a strong  in- 
ducement, there  they  are  sure  to  settle ; a stronger 
motive,  presenting  readier  or  larger  gains,  soon 
moves  them  again ; and  in  some  instances — 
numerous  enough  to  attract  notice — the  change 
continues  until  life  is  exhausted  in  the  chase 
after  novelty.  The  number  of  those  residing  in 
the  States  of  their  birth  is  13,624,897 ; of  those 
living  out  of  their  native  States,  4,112,681. 

More  than  one-fonrth  of  the  free  persons  born 
in  the  Southern  States  have  removed  to  other 
sections;  one-sixth  have  left  the  Eastern  or 
Middle  States;  one-tenth  the  Southwestern; 
and  one-fortieth  the  Northwestern  and  the  Ter- 
ritories.  Among  those  who  live  in  the  Slavehold- 
ing States,  726,450  are  natives  of  Non-Slave- 
holding States,  and  332,112  of  those  residing  in 
the  Non-Slaveholding  States  are  natives  of  Slave- 
holding States.  Any  one  must  see  that  this  ex- 
traordinary system  of  interchange  must  have  a 
potent  influence  in  making  the  various  sections 
of  the  countiy  better  acquainted  with  one  an- 
other, in  correcting  errors  and  eradicating  pre- 
judices, and  above  all,  in  establishing  the  closest 
bonds  of  social  union.  Whoever  has  traveled 
much  through  the  United  States,  and  observed 
the  intimate  connection  between  families  in  re- 
mote sections,  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
thousand  ties  that  have  thus  been  formed.  The 
intelligent  young  lady  of  New  England,  intro- 
duced to  the  South  as  a teacher,  has,  in  very 
many  cases,  changed  this  relation  for  the  posi- 
tion of  a wife  and  mother.  Men  of  the  North, 
seeking  Southern  cities  and  towns  for  mercantile 
and  commercial  purposes,  have  married  South- 
ern ladies,  and  settled  permanently  in  the  States 
of  their  adoption.  In  all  parts  of  the  national 
territory  our  habits  of  inter-emigration  have  pro- 
duced these  results.  One  town  in  Mississippi 
may  be  given  as  an  illustration.  Out  of  548 
families,  the  husband  and  the  wife  of  225  were 
from  different  States,  domestic  or  foreign  ; 61 
w ere  natives  of  Non-Slaveholding  States,  inter- 
married with  those  of  Slaveholding  States.  The 
fireside  is  thus  made  tributary  to  our  union ; and 
how  typical  is  it  of  the  flame  that  burns  on  the 
altar  of  our  common  land ! 

FREE  COLORED  POPULATION. 

Its  number  is  434,495 ; of  which  275,400  are 
black,  and  159,095  are  mulattoes.  The  ratio  of 
its  increase  is  declining.  “ In  New  England  the 
increase  is  now  almost  nothing.”  In  the  South- 
ern States  it  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  what  it 
wras  from  1800  to  i8 1 0.  The  Northwest  show’s 
the  largest  ratio  of  advance.  If  the  rank  of  the 
States  l>e  considered  with  reference  to  this  class 
of  population,  Maryland  stands  the  highest,  as 
it  has  done  for  forty  years  ; Virginia  is  the  sec- 
ond. Massachusetts,  from  being  the  fourth,  has 
become  the  thirteenth.  Interesting  facts  are 
presented  in  regard  to  their  occupations.  Out 
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of  7693  free  colored  persons  in  Connecticut, 
there  are — farmers,  146;  mariners,  3 1C ; serv- 
ant, 108 ; laborers,  1 108,  over  fifteen  years  of 
age.  Out  of  17,462  in  Louisiana,  there  are— 
carpenters,  621;  cigar-makers,  169;  coopers, 
56;  farmers,  158;  laborers,  411;  masons,  325; 
planters,  244 ; shoemakers,  99 ; tailors,  86 ; doc- 
tors, 6 ; brokers,  9 ; capitalists,  4.  Of  this  class 
in  New  York  city,  1 in  about  55  is  engaged  in 
an  occupation  that  requires  an  education ; in 
New  Orleans,  1 fn  11.  In  Connecticut  it  is  1 
in  100 ; in  Louisiana,  1 hi  12  of  the  whole  free 
colored. 

PERSONS  OP  FOREIGN  BIRTH. 

There  are  living  in  the  United  States  2,244,- 
648  of  this  class,  and  they  arc  distributed  as 
follows,  viz. : Eastern  section,  306,249,  against 
2, 42 1,815 7 native-born;  Middle,  1,080,674,  against 
5,447,733;  Southern,  43,531,  against  2,342,255; 
Southwestern,  105,335,  against  1,973,531;  North- 
western and  Territories,  708,860,  against  5,557,- 
629:  total  of  foreign  birth,  2,244,648,  against 
17,742,915  native-born.  The  largest  per  cent, 
is  in  the  Middle  section,  being  19.84 ; the  small- 
est in  the  Southern,  being  1.86.  The  amount 
of  personal  property  brought  by  foreigners  to  the 
United  States  can  not  be  accurately  estimated, 
but  taking  the  calculation  of  the  English  Com- 
missioners of  Emigration,  it  is  set  down  at 
$21,644,480  for  the  last  six  years.  Where  do 
these  foreigners  prefer  to  reside?  They  seek 
the  towns  and  cities;  for  out  of  961,719  Irish, 
it  has  been  found  that  382,402  are  in  the  large 
cities.  The  ratio  among  the  Germans  and  Prus- 
sians is  nearly  the  same ; in  the  former  being 
39.76  in  favor  of  the  cities,  and  in  the  latter 
36.43. 

REAL  AND  PERSONAL  ESTATE. 

The  approximative  value  of  real  and  personal 
estate  is  $7,066,562,966.  The  real  estate  is  over 
45  per  cent,  greater  than  the  personal.  A rough 
estimate  of  the  real  estate  holders  makes  abowt 
1,500  000  persons,  or  33  per  cent,  of  the  free 
males  over  21  years  of  age.  The  expenditures 
of  the  States  are  estimated  at  $24,628,666, 
and  their  debt  $191,508,922.  The  amount  sup- 
posed to  be  paid  by  each  individual  in  the  Union, 
for  every  species  of  taxation,  is  $3  58,  against 
$2  55  in  1832. 

FARMS  AND  TIIEIK  PRODUCTIONS. 

There  are  1.449,075  farms  and  plantations, 
averaging  203  acres  each,  and  valued  each,  with 
implements,  at  $2362.  About  one-thirteenth 
of  the  whole  area  of  the  organized  States  and 
Territories  is  improved,  and  one-eighth  more  is 
occupied  but  not  improved.  About  onc-sixth  of 
the  national  domain  is  occupied  or  in  ownership. 
Taking  New  England,  we  find  that  26  acres  in 
the  100  are  improved ; in  the  South,  16  ; South- 
west, 5.  The  average  value  of  occupied  land  is, 
in  New  England,  $20  27 ; Middle  States,  $28 ; 
Southern,  $5  34;  Southwest,  $6  26;  Northwest, 
$11  39;  Texas,  $1  44  per  acre.  The  value  of  I 
agricultural  products  for  1854  is  estimated  at 
$1  ,600,000,000.  In  meadows,  there  are  33,000,- 
000  imres;  in  wbeAt,  11,000,000;  in  corn,  31,- 
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000,000 ; in  cotton,  5,000,000 ; in  potatoes, 
2,000,000;  in  all  crops,  113,000,000.  Among 
the  planters,  there  are  74,000  producing  over  5 
boles  of  cotton  each ; 2681  sugar  planters ; 551 
rice  planters,  growing  over  20,000  lbs.  each; 
15,745  tobacco  planters,  raising  each  over  3000 
lbs. ; 8327  hemp  planters.  The  crop  States  only 
are  taken  in  the  latter  statements. 

RAILROADS,  CANALS,  TELEGRAPHS. 

There  are  now  nearly  20,000  miles  of  railway 
in  the  United  States;  cost  of  construction, 
$489,603,128.  About  12,000  miles  are  in  con- 
struction. In  1828,  there  were  but  3 miles  of 
railroad ; in  1830,  41 ; in  1840,  2167;  in  1860, 
7355.  Great  Britain  has  constructed  7686 
miles ; Germany,  over  5000 ; France,  over  2000. 
We  have  about  5000  miles  of  canals.  A report 
of  2356  miles  of  canals,  shows  a total  cost  of 
nearly  $55,000,000.  We  have  89  telegraphic 
lines,  as  estimated  in  1853,  with  over  23^000 
miles  of  wire ; but  at  the  present  time  we  have 
over  30,000  miles  of  wire. 

COMMERCE. 

Imports  of  the  principal  States  in  1821  and 
1852. 


in  1831.  in  1883. 

Massachusetts $14,826,732  ..  $41,367,956 

New  York 23,629,246  ..  178,270,999 

Pennsylvania 8,158.922  ..  18,834,410 

Maryland 4,0~0,842  ..  6,330,078 

Virginia 1,078,490  . . 399,004 

South  Carolina. .. . 3,007,113  ..  1,808,517 

Georgia  1,002,684  ..  508,261 

Alabama 809,662 

Louisiana 3,379,717  . . 13,630,686 

The  largest  exporting  States  arc  given  as  fol- 
lows, viz.:  Louisiana,  1853,  exported  $67,768,- 
724;  New  York,  $66,030,355;  Massachusetts, 
$10,895,304:  Alabama,  $16,786,913;  South 
Carolina,  $15,400,408;  Georgia  and  Maryland, 
each  over  $7,000,000 ; Pennsylvania,  over  $6,- 
000,000. 

A comparison  of  the  leading  articles  of  ex- 
portation, in  point  of  time,  shows — 


EXPORTED. 


in  1821.  in  1853. 

Cotton $20,157,484  ..  $109,456,404 

Tobacco 5,648,902  ..  11,319,319 

Rice 1,491,307  . . 1,657,658 

Flour 4,298,043  ..  14,783,394 

Fish 973,591  . . 461,016 

Manufactures 2,584,916  . . 22,721,660 

Lumber 1,822,077  . . 4,996,014 

Beef,  etc.,  etc 2,052,439  . . 8,416,878 


The  export  of  specie  in  1 821,  was  $10,478,059, 
and  in  1853,  $27,486,87 5. 

Our  exports  to  Great  Britain  between  1790 
and  1854,  have  increased  fourteen-fold;  to 
France,  seven-fold.  For  each  person  in  the 
United  States  wc  consumed  $5  72  of  foreign 
goods  in  1790 ; and  in  1853  it  was  $9  92.  The 
proportion  of  exports  of  domestic  goods  in  1790 
to  each  person  was  $5  00;  and  in  1853  it  was 
$8  44. 

The  imports  of  several  leading  articles  into 
the  United  States  are  given  thus: 
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In  1821.  In  1858.  j 

Cotton  Manufactures..  $7,589,711  ..  $27,731,313 

Woolens 7,437,737  ..  27,621,911 

Linen 2,664,159  ..  10,236,037 

Silk 4,486,970  . . S3, 048, 542 

Coffee 4,489,970  .,  15,564,590 

Sugar 3,563,895  ..  14,993,003 

Tea 1,822,636  ..  8,224,853 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufac.  1,868,629  ..  7,838,791 

Our  use  of  foreign  cottons  and  woolens  has 
increased  nearly  four-fold  within  the  above  pe- 
riod ; linen  shows  a greater  advance ; while  silk 
has  increased  nearly  eight-fold.  The  cost  of 
our  silk  importations,  if  averaged  to  our  popula- 
tion, is  nearly  $1  50  for  each  person.  Our  peo- 
ple were  much  more  economical  in  this  respect 
in  1821,  for  then  the  average  expense  was  less 
than  50  cents.  The  large  increase  in  the  use 
of  coflee  is  also  noticeable,  the  average  having 
advanced  from  about  fifty  cents  for  each  person 
to  nearly  seventy  cents.  Tea  shows  nearly  the 
same  advance  as  silk. 

The  proportion  of  our  debt  in  1 790  was  $19  21 
for  each  person ; in  1858  it  was  $2  23.  The 
proportion  of  revenue  in  1790  to  each  person 
was  71  cents;  in  1800,  $2  00;  in  1820,  $1  74; 
in  1830,  $1  89 ; in  1840,  $1  00 ; in  1850,  $1  87 ; 
in  1853,  $2  43.  The  proportion  of  our  tonnage 
to  every  100  persons  in  1790,  $12  78;  in  1800, 
$18  33;  in  1810,  $19  68;  in  1820,  $13  28;  in 
1830,  $9  26 ; in  1840,  $12  77 ; in  1850,  $15  24 ; 
in  1853,  $17  42. 

Our  domestic  exports  in  1790  amounted  to 
$19,660,000;  in  1800,  $31,840,903;  in  1820, 
$51,683,640;  in  1840,  $113,895,634;  in  1850, 
$134,900,233;  and  1853,  $213,417,697.  The 
increase  in  our  exports  to  Great  Britain  and 
France  has  been  given  above.  We  now  export 
to  Russia  $2,456,653  against  $G0,22i  in  1795*, 
to  China,  $3,736,992  against  $1,023,242  in  1795 ; 
t(*  Spain  aud  her  dependencies,  $11,847,101 
against  $4,714,864  in  1795. 

The  imports  from  the  South  American  States 
into  the  United  States  are  nearly  three-fold  as 
great  as  our  exports  to  them.  It  is  about  the 
same  in  the  case  of  China. 

PRODUCTS  OP  MANUFACTURES,  MINING,  AND  THE 
MECHANIC  ARTS. 

The  total  capital  invested  in  these  branches 
of  industry  in  1850  was  $527,209,193 ; raw  ma- 
terial used,  $554,655,038;  males  employed, 
719,479;  females,  225,512;  total  of  hands, 
944,991 ; wages  paid,  $229,736,377 ; annual  pro- 
duct, $1,013,336,463 ; per  cent,  profit,  43.  The 
seven  States  which  have  the  largest  of  these  in- 
vestments are,  New  York,  with  nearly  $100,000,- 
000 ; Pennsylvania,  over  $94,000,000 ; Massa- 
chusetts, over  $83,000,000;  Ohio,  over  $29,- 
000,000;  Connecticut,  over  $23,000,000;  New 
Jersey,  over  $22,000,000;  and  Virginia,  over 
$18,000,000.  The  per  cent,  profit  ranges  from 
12.85  in  Minnesota  to  812.52  in  California. 
Taken  by  geographical  sections,  New  England 
Vihji  an  average  gain  of  31  per  cent. ; Middle 
States,  43 ; Southern,  37 ; Southwest,  40 ; North- 
west, 71;  Slaveholding  States,  48;  Non-Slave- 
holding, 51  per  cent,  profit. 
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RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP. 

There  are  38,183  buildings  used  for  religious 
worship  in  the  United  States,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 14,270,139  persons,  and  valued,  with 
other  church  possessions,  at  $87,446,371.  The 
new  tables,  which  appear  in  the  Compendium, 
are  of  great  interest.  The  average  value  of  the 
churches  is  $2357,  and  the  capacity  of  accom- 
modation is  376  persons.  In  every  1000  of  the 
whole  population  619  can  be  seated  at  one  time 
in  the  churches,  and  if  the  whites  and  free  col- 
ored are  estimated,  nearly  three-fourths  (72  in 
100)  can  be  accommodated.  Taking  the  va- 
rious denominations,  it  seems  that  the  Method- 
ists have  one  church  for  every  1739  of  the  total 
population ; the  Baptist,  one  for  2478 ; the  Pres- 
byterians, one  for  4769 ; the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal one  for  15,874 ; the  Catholics,  one  fo»  1 8,901 ; 
and  other  sects,  one  for  2923.  If  we  examine 
the  provisions  for  religious  worship  in  the  States, 
we  find  that  the  largest  accommodation  is  af- 
forded in  the  following,  viz. : Indiana  and  North 
Carolina,  2.06  churches  to  every  1000  of  the 
whole  population ; Georgia,  2.05  do. ; Florida 
and  Tennessee,  over  2.  For  the  several  great 
sections,  it  is  estimated  that  New  England  has 
Churches,  4612;  Accommodation,  1,895,285; 

Average  Accommodation,  411 ; Ratio  of  Ac- 
commodation, 69.47.  Middle  States  have  for 
C.,  9714;  A.,  4,306,483;  A.  A.,  443;  li.  A., 

65.00.  Southern  States  have  for  C.,  7394 ; A., 
2,571,412;  A.  A.,  348;  R.  A.,  65.05.  South- 
western States  have  for  C.,  5415 ; A.,  1,596,750; 

A.  A.,  295 ; R.  A.,  48.08.  Northwestern  States 
have  for  C.,  10,926 ; A.,  3,853,926 ; A.  A.  353 ; 

R.  A.,  60.41.  California  and  Tariiorus  have 
for  C.,  122;  A.,  46,283;  A.  A.,  379;  B.  A., 

25.03.  The  average  value  of  the  churches  in 
New  England,  Middle  States,  California,  and 
Territories,  is  nearly  the  some,  and  it  is  nearly 
four  times  us  great  as  that  of  the  other  sections ; 
but  the  average  accommodation,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  above  statement,  does  not  so  materially 
differ.  Among  the  large  cities,  it  appears  that 
Albany  ranks,  in  the  ratio  of  accommodation, 

70.52 ; Baltimore,  47.59 ; Boston,  56.26 ; Char- 
leston, 67.58;  Chicago,  73.76;  Cincinnati,  46.63; 
Louisville,  56.92 ; Mobile,  63.37 ; New  Orleans, 

23.50;  New  York,  41.53;  Philadelphia,  45.70; 

St.  Louis,  42.74.  About  30,000  clergymen  aro 
regularly  or  occasionally  employed. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  Federal  Government  has  granted  over 
48,000,000  acres  of  land  for  school  purposes,  and 
over  4,000,000  for  universities.  More  than  four 
millions  of  children,  ns  returned  by  families,  at- 
tend school.  Maine  has  a larger  proportion  at 
school  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The 
number  there  is  one  to  three  persons.  Denmark 
has  one  to  4.6;  United  States,  without  slaves, 
one  to  4.9 — with  slaves,  one  to  5.6 ; Great  Brit- 
ain has  one  to  8.5 ; France  one  to  10.5.  In  New 
England  only  one  person  over  twenty  years  of 
age  in  every  400  native  whites  is  unable  to  read 
and  write : in  the  South  and  Southwest,  one  in 
every  12;  in  the  Territories,  one  in  6;  in  the 
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whole  Union,  one  in  22.  Among  the  foreign- 
born,  there  is  one  illiterate  to  12 ; and  hence  it 
appears  that  this  class  is  about  twice  as  numerous 
as  the  native  illiterate.  The  proportion  of  pu- 
pils to  the  whole  population  has  largely  increased 
in  the  several  sections,  but  most  in  the  South 
and  Southwest.  The  advance  has  been  from  13 
to  20  per  cent.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
dux  of  foreigners,  the  number  over  twenty  years 
of  age  who  can  not  read  and  write  has  increased 
in  every  section,  and  for  the  whole  Union  it  has 
gone  up  to  5.03  per  cent,  from  3.77.  The  Col- 
leges, Theological,  Medical,  and  Law  Schools 
are  reported  at  215,  and  the  students  at  18,733. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  PKE88. 

There  are  2520  Newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  circulate  annually  about  500,- 
000, ?)00  of  copies.  855  of  them  are  reported  as 
Whig;  742  Democratic;  Literary  and  miscel- 
laneous, 568 ; Religious,  191 ; Scientific,  53.  In 
1810,  we  hail  359  newspapers;  in  1828,  852; 
in  1840, 1031.  The  proportion  to  every  100,000 
persons  in  1810  was  6.L ; in  1850,  12.9.  The 
ratio  of  political  papers  to  each  person  is,  in 
New  England,  10.88;  Middle  States,  16.80; 
Southern,  6.18;  Southwestern,  8.66;  North- 
western and  Territories,  6.92;  for  the  Union, 
11.35.  Bat  these  estimates,  as  representing 
sections,  must  be  taken  with  caution,  as  the 
Northern  papers  circulate  largely  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  About  $15,000,000  are  ex- 
pended upon  the  newspapers  press ; and  if  the 
whole  issue  for  oue  year  be  estimated,  it  would 
cover  a surface  of  100  square  miles,  or  form  a 
belt,  thirty  feet  wide,  around  the  earth. 

PAUPERS. 

The  whole  number  of  paupers,  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  the  different  States,  within 
the  year  ending  June  1, 1850,  is — native,  66,434 ; 
foreigu,  68,588;  total,  134,972.  The  annual 
coet  of  support  is  nearly  $3,000,000. 

PRISONS  AND  PENITENTIARIES. 

The  whole  number  of  white  persons  confined 
is  set  down  at  4758.  Nearly  one-third  of  these 
are  foreigners.  Colored  and  slaves  are  reported 
at  888.  Total,  5646.  For  every  10,000  native 
whites,  there  are  nearly  two  in  prison;  for 
every  10,000  foreign  whites,  there  are  over  six ; 
for  every  10,000  native  and  foreign  white,  there 
are  between  two  and  three  in  confinement.  In 
the  Slaveholding  States,  thirteen  free  colored  in 
every  10,000  are  in  prison ; in  the  Non- Slave- 
holding, 28. 

GROWTH  OF  OUR  CITIES. 

The  increase  of  Charleston  for  30  years  was, 
in  1850, 73  per  cent. ; Savannah,  102;  Baltimore, 
169;  Philadelphia,  198;  Boston,  221;  New 
York,  316 ; New  Orleans,  328  ; Louisville,  976 ; 
Cincinnati,  1097.  For  about  the  same  period, 
Faria  had  increased  47  per  cent. ; London,  91 ; 
and  Berlin,  134.  The  native  and  foreign-born 
tree  population  of  some  of  the  cities  is  as  follows : 
Baltimore,  native,  130,491 ; foreign,  35,492.  Bos- 
ton, native,  88,948;  foreign,  46,677.  Charles- 
ton, native,  17,809;  foreign,  4648.  Chicago, 
native,  13,693;  foreigp,  15,682.  Cincinnati, 
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native,  60,558 ; foreign,  54,541.  New  Orleans, 
native,  50,470;  foreign,  48,601.  New  York, 
native,  277,752 ; foreign,  235,733. 

TA8TE  IN  NAMES. 

Americans  are  famous  for  names.  There 
are,  among  cities,  towns, 1 townships,  and  the 
like,  26  places  called  Adams;  9 Addison;  8 
Albion;  9 Albany;  9 Alexandria;  8 Allen;  13 
Athens;  14  Auburn;  7 Avon;  9 Bath;  11 
Beaver;  12  Bedford;  22  Benton;  17  Berlin; 

13  Bethel,  and  10 Bethlehem ; 19  Bloomfield;  9 
Boone;  14  Bristol;  12  Brooklyn?  19  Brown; 

12  Buffalo;  18  Burlington;  17  Butler;  15 
Camden ; 1 1 Canaan ; 14  Canton ; 1 1 Carroll ; 

11  Cass;  47  Centre;  32  Clay;  31  Clinton;  19 
Columbia;  22  Concord;  7 Crawford;  13  De- 
catur; 15  Deerfield;  21  Dover;  12  Eagle;  10 
Eden;  24  Fairfield;  8 Fayette;  85  Franklin: 

11  Fulton ; 15  Goshen  ; 26  Green  ; 18  Greene; 

20  Hamilton;  20  Hanover;  57  Harrison;  123 
Jackson;  74  Jefferson;  22  Lafayette;  13 
Lexington;  64  Liberty;  47  Madison;  43 
Marion;  57  Monroe;  17  Montgomery;  14 
Newport;  16  Newton;  20  Orange;  57  Perry; 

18  Pike;  14  Penn;  15  Porter;  45  Richland;  13 
Rome;  38  Salem;  15  Scott;  41  Springfield;  25 
Troy ; 113  Union  ; 28  Van  Burkn  ; 28  Warren ; 

I 138  Washington. 

our  occupations. 

The  returns  of  the  census  for  1850  show,  that 
for  every  1000  free  males  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  614  engaged  in  some  occupation.  If 
we  deduct  one-third  in  each  1000  as  being  of 
ages  unsuitable  for  business,  it  will  give  a large 
proportion  who  have  regular  employment.  Our 
pursuits  are  diversified.  The  number  of  agri- 
culturists is  large.  If  we  take  the  free  male 
population  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  are 
employed,  it  would  seem  that  44  per  cent,  are 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In 
1820,  there  were  190  in  every  1000,  who  were 
devoted  to  agriculture ; in  1840,  there  were  217. 
The  estimate  for  1850  is  on  a different  basis, 
and  hence  is  useless  for  comparison.  Looking, 
however,  at  the  facts  presented,  we  see  that  it 
is  a popular  branch  of  industry  and  that  our 
people  are  fond  of  rural  life.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  as  if  the  great  garden  of  America  had 
been  brought  into  the  service  of  man  just  at  the 
time  when  its  amazing  fertility  was  most  needed. 
Nor  are  we  only  benefited.  Wherever  men 
are  emerging  from  the  lower  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  agriculture  of  our  country  aids  their 
progress,  for  it  is  ready  to  supply  their  physical 
wants  and  promote  their  comfort.  Our  manu- 
facturing, mining,  and  mechanical  industry  is 
also  extending  rapidly.  Taking  the  exjx>rt*  of 
our  manufactures  alone,  we  find  that  in  1821 
they  amounted  to  over  $2,000,000,  while  in 
1853  they  were  nearly  $23,000,000. 

American  Labor  is  just  now  entering  on  its 
wonderful  career.  One  of  its  chief  aims  hith- 
erto has  been  to  supply  machinery  to  meet  its 
wants,  and  it  has,  in  a considerable  degree,  suc- 
ceeded. Automatic  action  has  been  made  to  do 
the  work  of  numbers,  and  machines  hare  rauT 
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tiplied  fingers.  The  intelligent  foreigners  who 
visit  our  establishments,  notice  our  inventions 
for  making  seamless  grain-bags,  ladies*  hair- 
pins, button-shanks ; for  manufacturing  wood 
and  stone ; for  turning  out  clocks  and  revolvers 
by  the  hundred,  as  well  as  many  other  substi- 
tutes for  muscular  toil.  If  our  industry  is  not 
yet  divided  into  its  distinct  departments,  with 
those  minor  subdivisions  that  are  so  essential  to 
perfect  skill,  there  is  much  in  our  system  to  en- 
courage versatile  talent,  and  to  improve  indi- 
vidual character.  We  are  laboring  to  liberate 
the  workman  from  the  degradation  of  drudgery, 
and  to  elevate  bis  position.  This  spirit  animates 
the  American  mechanic.  It  inspires  the  hum- 
blest artisan ; and  hence  he  is  ever  anxious  for 
his  personal  freedom  from  every  sort  of  service 
that  machineiy  may  be  employed  to  execute. 

* The  idea  of  manhood  is  a growing  idea  with  his 
class,  and  every  facility  that  will  tend  to  im- 
prove his  circumstances  is  eagerly  sought  and 
cherished.  For  he  feels  that  something  else  is 
before  him;  that  life  is  rich  in  means  and  op- 
portunities ; that  society  presents  no  barrier  to 
his  progress ; and  consequently  he  has  a quick 
mind  to  invent,  and  a ready  hand  to  embrace 
whatever  will  make  labor  more  productive,  and 
enterprise  more  successful. 

Accepting  the  statistics  as  indications  of  the 
respective  branches  of  active  life,  which  they 
represent,  we  may  derive  from  them  some  re- 
flections of  practical  as  well  as  of  speculative 
interest.  The  first  point  that  we  notice,  is  the 
increase  of  persons  in  “ Aix  Occupations.”  The 
proportion  can  not  be  accurately  ascertained, 
but  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  tendency  to 
industrial  pursuits  is  becoming  greater.  We 
think  that  this  opinion  is  fairly  borne  out  by 
circumstantial  reasoning.  Any  one  who  has  no- 
ticed the  progress  of  American  sentiments,  has 
not  failed  to  observe  that  there  has  recently 
been  a much  more  full,  earnest,  intelligent  dis- 
cusssion  of  the  dignity  of  human  labor  than  ever 
before.  As  a fundamental  law  of  life,  as  a di- 
vine institution,  os  a necessary  component  in 
our  probationary  state,  it  has  been  most  admir- 
ably expounded  in  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  elabor- 
ately treated  in  the  popular  forms  of  instruction. 
Its  relation  to  Political  Economy  has  long  been 
argued.  But  of  late  years  it  has  been  consid- 
ered on  higher  grounds.  Labor  has  been  shown 
to  be  a noble  discipline,  a means  to  form  char- 
acter, promote  virtue,  secure  happiness.  The 
wisest  thinkers  of  the  age  have  rejoiced  to  urge 
its  claims  as  something  more  than  a simple  pro- 
vision for  food  and  raiment.  Raising  it  above 
mere  eartldy  aspects,  and  investing  it  with  those 
moral  interests  that  belong  to  the  permanent 
being  of  our  spiritual  nature,  they  have  demon- 
strated its  fitness  to  elevate  mankind,  and  pre- 
pare it  to  discharge  the  duties  that  revelation 
enforced.  On  no  subject  has  there  been  a great- 
er degree  of  valuable  truth  uttered.  Among  the 
foremost  topics  of  the  day,  we  recollect  not  one 
that  has  kindled  a warmer  glow  in  philanthropic 
hearts,  or  been  more  eloquently  pressed  on  the 
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meditative  mind  of  the  world.  How  much  that 
was  hidden  to  the  eyes  of  former  generations, 
or,  if  not  hidden,  was  scarcely  appreciated,  has 
been  brought  forth  into  clear,  intense  light! 

What  arguments  have  been  found  in  the  abso- 
lute wants  of  our  immortal  existence,  in  the 
brotherhood  of  the  race,  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  in  its  behalf!  Viewed  in  certain 
connections,  it  must,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  a 
curse ; but  false  is  that  philosophy,  and  fallen 
that  piety  which  contemplates  it  in  no  other 
bearing.  The  whole  machinery  of  Providence, 
the  example  of  Christ  himself,  prove  that  it  has 
been  adopted  into  the  redeeming  scheme  of 
mercy,  and  that  its  office  is  now  to  combine 
with  other  instruments  in  exalting  man  to  his 
lost  position  in  the  universe.  Labor  may  look 
up  to  the  heavens  and  be  glad.  Thorns  and 
thistles  may  pierce  its  feet,  but  flowers  bloom 
for  its  brow,  and  frnits  ripen  for  its  hand. 

The  literature  of  labor  is  an  expression  of 
modern  intellect.  It  is  a late  growth,  and,  to 
a considerable  extent,  the  product  of  our  free 
institutions.  If  our  republicanism  bad  ended 
with  a political  system,  its  most  important  bene- 
fits would  have  been  denied  us.  The  greatest 
blessing  of  liberty  is  that  it  enables  man  to  work 
out  his  destiny  in  humble  obedience  to  the  or- 
dinations of  infinite  wisdom.  Of  what  avail 
would  our  magnificent  birth-right  be — our  an- 
cestral honors— our  franchise  and  sovereignty 
— if  the  unfettered  limb  and  the  fearless  mind 
were  to  rest  in  the  impotence  of  idleness?  Our 
freedom  is  but  a means  for  a vast  end.  Its  op- 
portunities for  achieving  a victory  over  the  rude 
forces  of  nature,  creating  wealth,  diffusing  trade, 
improving  social  relations,  and  perfecting  moral 
power,  are  its  richest  gifts.  And  hence  nothing 
is  more  in  accordance  with  our  condition  than 
a literature  of  labor.  If  the  intelligence  of  this 
country  were  competent  to  originate  a new  form 
of  government,  placing  man  on  equal  footing 
with  his  fellows,  and  acknowledging  his  inhe- 
rent claims  to  all  the  rights  with  which  the 
Creator  has  endowed  him,  what  more  natural 
than  that  this  same  intelligence  should  cover 
the  whole  ground  of  his  interests,  stimulate  en- 
ergy, encourage  invention,  honor  industry,  and 
make  the  fresh  Continent  of  the  West  a palace 
for  the  coronation  of  labor?  It  is  labor  that 
has  written  the  strongest  and  soundest  exposi- 
tion of  our  national  creed.  It  is  this  that  has 
given  the  profoundest  interpretation  to  our  bill 
of  rights,  and' presented  a commentary  on  our 
Constitution  that  none  can  controvert.  There 
is  a logic  in  the  simple  spectacle  which  our 
country  exhibits,  that  can  not  be  resisted.  It 
is  not  the  language  of  books  or  art.  Argument 
is  not  needed  to  strengthen,  nor  eloquence  to 
animate  it.  The  voice  of  nature  speaks  it  in 
her  own  sublime  images;  and  wherever  it  is 
heard,  there  is  a benediction  in  its  utterance  to 
cheer  the  hope,  and  gladden  the  heart  of  all 
mankind. 

The  next  point  worthy  of  attention  is  the 
great  increase  in  thoqp  departments  of  labor 
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which  require  more  than  a common  degree  of 
intelligence  and  skill.  Commerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  mining,  included  in  one  division, 
show  that  the  proportion  of  persons  connected 
with  them  has  been  advancing.  Various  rea- 
sons may  be  assigned  for  this  change.  The  fix- 
ed capital  of  a country,  created  at  first  by  the 
profits  of  agriculture,  and  the  trade  resulting 
from  it,  seeks  investment  in  those  arks  of  in- 
dustry which  furnish  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, the  tools  of  the  mechanic,  and  the  tex- 
tile fabrics  used  for  clothing.  As  society  pro- 
gresses, the  demand  for  manufactured  articles 
increases.  A greater  proportion  of  persons  be- 
comes necessary  to  convert  raw  materials  into 
such  objects  as  a high  state  of  civilization  re- 
quires, and  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  com- 
merce in  facilitating  the  interchange  of  pro- 
ducts. The  profit  of  the  manufacturing,  min- 
ing, and  mechanic  arts,  estimated  at  43  per  cent., 
naturally  offers  inducements  to  this  sort  of  in- 
vestment, and  hence  the  advance  has  been  rapid 
in  these  branches  of  industry.  But  again,  the 
vast  influx  of  foreign  population  has  tended  to 
elevate  the  occupations  of  our  native  working 
classes,  by  relieving  them  of  the  humbler  forms 
of  labor,  and  making  it  their  interest  to  culti- 
vate those  departments  of  industrial  life  which 
are  dependent  on  tact,  intelligence,  and  enter- 
prise. Our  circumstances  have  singularly  con- 
tributed to  enhance  the  value  of  American  skill. 
A premium  has  been  set  on  mind.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  history  of  the  modern  world  more 
striking  than  the  fact,  that  just  as  our  common 
schools  and  other  modes  of  popular  instruction 
had  prepared  the  intellect  of  the  masses  for  the 
most  thorough  and  valuable  service  in  the  im- 
portant walks  of  industry,  it  should  have  found 
such  a broad  opening  in  them  for  all  its  talent 
and  activity.  It  is  here  that  the  advantages  of 
education  are  so  apparent.  American  opera- 
tives and  mechanics  are  intellectual  agents,  and 
not  wheels  and  pulleys  in  human  shape.  The 
worth  of  their  labor  is  consequently  enhanced. 
Eesources  are  in  their  hands  that  belong  to  no 
corresponding  class  in  any  other  country.  Where 
thought  is  money,  as  it  certainly  is  in  the  United 
States,  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ; for  it  puts  every 
kind  of  improvement  within  their  reach,  and 
leaves  them  to  be  the  architects  of  their  own 
fortunes. 

Nor  are  the  triumphs  of  American  labor  the 
only  lessons  of  this  attractive  volume  of  statist- 
ics. Far  from  it.  If  these  facts,  detailing  our 
past  progress  and  present  prospects,  could  be 
changed  into  pictures;  if  a panorama  of  the 
census  could  be  made ; who  would  not  wish  its 
broadest  space  and  most  glowing  colors  to  be 
reserved  for  those  scenes  that  would  represent 
the  gigantic  steam-press — the  district  school- 
house — the  Sabbath  sanctuary’ — the  happy  homes 
of  this  free  land?  Europe  may  justly  boast  of 
her  splendid  monuments  of  art.  The  magnifi- 
cence of  the  past  is  fixed  in  her  carved  stone 
and  polished  marble ; but  where  has  she  a sta- 
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tue  that  breathes  forth  its  music  beneath  the 
rising  sun  of  the  world  ? And  yet,  every  heart 
in  this  chosen  country  is  filled  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  future ; every  hand  is  a ministry  in 
its  service ; and  every  voice  is  ready  with  the 
exultant  strains  of  its  eloquence,  or  the  loudest 
swell  of  its  music,  to  celebrate  the  glories  which 
it  will  bring  to  redeemed  humanity. 

THE  ZONE  OF  PLANETS  BETWEEN 
MAKS  AND  JUPITER 

BT  ELIAS  LOOMIS,  LL.D. 

SEVENTY-FIVE  years  since,  the  only  planets 
known  to  men  of  science  were  the  same 
which  were  known  to  the  Chaldean  shepherds 
thousands  of  years  ago.  Between  the  orbit  of 
Mars  and  that  of  Jupiter,  there  occurs  an  inter- 
val of  no  less  than  350  millions  of  miles,  in 
which  no  planet  was  known  to  exist  before  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  Nearly 
three  centuries  ago,  Kepler  had  pointed  out 
something  like  a regular  progression  in  the  dis- 
tances of  the  planets  as  far  as  Mars,  which  was 
broken  in  the  case  of  Jupiter.  Having  despaired 
of  reconciling  the  actual  state  of  the  planetary 
system  with  any  theory  he  could  form  respecting 
it,  he  hazarded  the  conjecture  that  a planet  really 
existed  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter, 
and  that  its  smallness  alone  prevented  it  from 
being,  visible  to  astronomers.  The  remarkable 
passage  containing  this  conjecture  is  found  in 
his  Prodromusj  and  is  as  follows : “ When  this 
plan,  therefore,  failed,  I tried  to  reach  my  aim 
in  another  way  of,  I must  confess,  singular  bold- 
ness. Between  Jupiter  and  Mars  I interposed 
a new  planet,  and  another  also  between  Venus 
and  Mercury,  both  which  it  is  possible  are  not 
visible  on  account  of  their  minuteness,  and  I as- 
signed to  them  their  respective  periods.  In  this 
way  I thought  that  I might  in  some  degree 
equalize  their  ratios,  which  ratios  regularly  di- 
minished toward  the  sun,  and  enlarged  toward 
the  fixed  stars.” 

But  Kepler  himself  soon  rejected  this  idea  as 
improbable,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived any  favor  from  the  astronomers  of  that 
time. 

An  astronomer  of  Florence,  by  the  name  of 
Sizzi,  maintained  that  as  there  were  only  seven 
apertures  in  the  head — two  eyes,  two  ears,  two 
nostrils,  and  one  mouth — and  as  there  were  only 
seven  metals  and  seven  days  in  the  week,  so 
there  could  be  only  seven  planets.  These  seven 
planets,  according  to  the  ancient  systems  of  as- 
tronomy, were  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Sun, 
Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon. 

In  1772,  Bode  published  a treatise  on  Astron- 
omy, in  which  he  first  announced  the  singular 
relation  between  the  mean  distances  of  the  plan- 
ets from  the  siui,  which  has  since  been  distin- 
guished by  his  name.  This  famous  law  may  be 
thus  stated.  If  we  set  down  the  number  four 
several  times  in  a row,  and  to  the  second  4 add 
3,  to  the  third  4 add  twice  3 or  6,  to  the  next 
4 add  twice  6 or  12,  and  so  on,  as  in  the  followr- 
ing  Table,  the  resulting  numbers  will  represent 
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nearly  the  relative  distances  of  the  planets  from 
the  sun : 


4 
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o 
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If  the  distance  of  the  Earth  from  the  Son  be 
called  10,  then  4 will  represent  nearly  the  dis-  ! 
tance  of  Mercury;  7 that  of  Venus;  16  that  of 
Mars;  62  that  of  Jupiter;  and  100  that  of  Sat- 
urn. This  law  exhibited  in  a striking  light  the 
abrupt  leap  from  Mars  to  Jupiter,  and  suggested 
the  probability  of  a planet  revolving  in  the  in- 
termediate region.  This  conjecture  was  ren- 
dered still  more  plausible  by  the  discovery,  in 
1781,  of  the  planet  Uranus,  whose  distance  from 
the  sun  was  foufid  to  conform  nearly  with  the 
law  of  Bode.  In  Germany,  especially,  a strong 
impression  had  been  produced  that  a planet 
really  existed  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and 
the  Baron  de  Zach  went  so  far  os  to  calculate, 
in  1784-6,  the  orbit  of  the  ideal  planet,  the  ele- 
ments of  which  he  published  in  the  Berlin  Al- 
manac for  1789.  In  1800,  six  astronomers,  of 
whom  the  Baron  was  one,  assembled  at  Lilien- 
thal  and  formed  an  association  of  twenty- four 
observers,  having  for  its  object  to  effect  the  dis- 
covery of  the  unseen  body.  For  this  purpose 
the  zodiac  was  divided  into  twenty-four  zones, 
one  of  which  was  to  be  explored  by  each  astron- 
omer; and  the  conduct  of  the  whole  operation 
was  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  Schro- 
ter.  Soon  after  the  formation  of  this  society, 
the  planet  was  discovered,  but  not  by  any  of 
those  astronomers  who  were  engaged  expressly 
in  searching  for  it.  Piazzi,  the  celebrated  Ital- 
ian astronomer,  while  engaged  in  constructing 
his  great  catalogue  of  stars,  was  induced  care- 
fully to  examine,  several  nights  in  succession,  a 
part  of  the  constellation  Taurus,  in  which  Wol- 
laston, by  mistake,  had  assigned  the  position  of 
a star  which  did  not  really  exist.  On  the  1st 
of  January,  1801,  Piazzi  observed  a small  star, 
which  on  the  following  evening  appeared  to  have 
changed  its  place.  On  the  3d  he  repeated  his 
observations,  and  he  now  felt  assured  that  the 
star  had  a retrograde  motion  in  the  zodiac.  On 
the  24th  of  Januaty  he  transmitted  an  account 
of  his  discoveiy  to  Oriani  and  Bode,  communi- 
cating the  position  of  the  star  on  the  3d  and 
23d  of  that  month.  He  continued  to  observe 
the  star  until  the  11th  of  Februaiy,  when  he 
was  seized  with  a dangerous  illness  which  com- 
pletely interrupted  his  labors.  His  letters  to 
Oriani  and  Bode  did  not  reach  those  astrono- 
mers until  the  latter  end  of  March,  at  which 
time  the  planet  had  approached  too  near  the 
sun  to  admit  of  further  observations,  and  it  was  j 
necessary  for  this  purpose  to  wait  until  the  month 
of  September,  when  the  planet  would  have  ex- 
tricated itself  from  the  solar  rays.  Its  rc-dis- 
covcry,  after  the  lapse  of  so  considerable  a pe- 
riod subsequent  to  the  most  recent  observation, 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  a pretty  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  orbit  in  which  it  was 
moving;  but  the  data  communicated  by  Piazzi 
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were  insufficient  for  this  purpose.  After  some 
delay,  he  communicated  to  astronomers  all  the 
observations  made  by  himself  down  to  the  end  of 
Febniaiy.  Professor  Gauss  found  that  they  might 
all  be  satisfied  within  a few  seconds  by  an  ellip- 
tic orbit,  of  which  he  calculated  the  elements ; 
and  with  the  view  of  aiding  astronomers  in 
searching  for  the  planet,  he  computed  an  ephem- 
eris  of  its  motion  for  several  months.  The 
planet  was  finally  discovered  by  De  Zach  on  the 
81st  of  December,  and  by  Olbers  on  the  follow- 
ing evening.  Piazzi  conferred  on  it  the  name 
of  Ceres,  in  allusion  to  the  titular  goddess  of 
Sicily,  the  island  in  which  it  was  discovered; 
and  the  sickle  has  been  appropriately  chosen  for 
its  symbol  of  designation. 

The  mean  distance  of  Ceres,  as  determined 
by  the  calculations  of  Gauss,  was  2.767.  The 
distance  assigned  by  Bode’s  law  was  2.8.  In 
this  respect,  therefore,  the  newly-discovered 
planet  harmonized  with  the  other  bodies  of  the 
system  to  which  it  belonged.  The  new  planet 
was,  however,  excessively  minute ; its  diameter, 
according  to  Herschel’s  measurements,  amount- 
ing to  only  161  miles.  Its  inclination  to  the 
ecliptic  exceeded  ten  degrees,  and  consequently 
it  deviated  from  that  plane  more  than  either  of 
the  older  planets. 

The  discovery  of  Piazzi  was  soon  followed  by 
another  of  a similar  nature.  Dr.  Olbers,  while 
i engaged  in  searching  for  Ceres,  had  studied 
with  minute  attention  the  various  configurations 
| of  all  the  small  stars  lying  near  her  path.  On 
j the  28th  of  March,  1802,  after  observing  the 
planet,  he  swept  over  the  north  wing  of  Virgo 
with  an  instrument  termed  a “ Comet  Seeker," 
and  was  astonished  to  find  a star  of  the  seventh 
magnitude,  forming  on  equilateral  triangle  with 
two  other  small  stars,  whose  positions  were  given 
in  Bode’s  catalogue,  where  he  was  certain  no 
star  was  visible  in  January  and  Febniaiy  pre- 
ceding. In  the  course  of  less  than  three  hours 
he  found  the  right  ascension  had  diminished 
and  the  north  declination  increased.  On  the 
| following  evening,  as  soon  as  the  twilight  per- 
mitted, he  looked  again  for  Iub  star ; it  no  lon- 
ger formed  an  equilateral  triangle  with  the  stars 
above-mentioned,  but  had  moved  considerably 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  preceding 
night’s  observations.  On  the  30th,  after  again 
observing  the  planet,  Dr.  Olbers  wrote  to  Bode 
at  Berlin,  and  to  Baron  de  Zach,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  discovery.  “ What  a singular  ac- 
cident,” he  exclaims,  “ was  it  by  which  I fonnd 
this  stranger  nearly  in  the  same  place  where  I 
had  observed  Ceres  on  the  1st  of  January !" 

The  elements  of  the  orbit  were  quickly  determ- 
ined by  Professor  Gauss,  who  found  the  most 
remarkable  peculiarity  consisted  in  the  great 
inclination  of  its  plane  to  the  ecliptic,  which 
amounted  to  34°  36'.  The  orbit  was  fonnd  to 
be  an  ellipse  of  not  mnch  greater  eccentricity 
than  that  of  Mercury,  with  a mean  distance 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Certs.  Dr.  Olbers  sug- 
gested Pallas  as  the  name  for  this  new  member 
i of  our  system. 
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A comparison  of  the  relative  magnitudes  of 
the  planetary  orbits  had  suggested  the  existence 
of  an  unknown  planet,  revolving  between  the 
orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  Instead  of  one 
planet,  however,  two  had  been  discovered.  Gi- 
bers remarked  that  the  orbits  of  these  two  bodies 
approached  very  near  each  other  at  the  descend- 
ing node  of  Pallas,  and  he  conjectured  that  they 
might  possibly  be  the  fragments  of  a larger 
planet  which  had  once  revolved  in  the  same 
region,  and  had  been  shivered  in  pieces  by 
tome  tremendous  catastrophe ; and  he  intimated 
that  there  might  be  many  more  similar  frag- 
ments which  had  not  yet  been  discovered.  He 
also  inferred,  that  though  the  orbits  of  all  these 
fragments  might  be  differently  inclined  to  the 
ecliptic,  yet,  as  they  all  had  a common  origin, 
their  orbits  would  have  two  common  points  of 
intersection,  situated  in  opposite  regions  of  the 
heavens,  through  which  every  fragment  would 
necessarily  pass  in  the  course  of  each  revolution. 
He  proposed,  therefore,  to  search  carefully,  every 
month,  the  northwestern  part  of  the  constella- 
tion Virgo,  and  the  western  part  of  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Whale,  being  the  two  opposite 
regions  in  which  the  orbits  of  Ceres  and  Pallas 
were  found  to  intersect  each  other.  Meanwhile 
the  discovery  of  a third  planet  tended  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of  his  hypothesis,  and  to  encour- 
age him  in  his  arduous  undertaking. 

Professor  Harding,  of  Lilienthal,  undertook  to 
construct  a series  of  charts  upon  which  should 
be  represented  the  positions  of  all  the  small  stars 
lying  near  the  paths  of  Ceres  and  Pallas,  with  a 
view  to  assist  the  identification  of  these  minute 
bodies.  On  the  1st  of  September,  1804,  while 
engaged  in  exploring  the  heavens  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  perceived  a small  star  in  the  constella- 
tion Pisces,  very  near  to  that  part  of  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Whale  through  which  Olbers 
had  asserted  that  the  fragments  of  the  shattered 
planet  would  be  sure  to  pass.  On  the  evening 
of  the  4th  he  re-examined  the  neighborhood, 
and  found  that  the  star  had  changed  its  place. 
On  the  5th  and  6th,  he  observed  it  more  accu- 
rately, and  finding  that  the  positions  deduced 
from  his  observations  confirmed  the  motion  in- 
dicated by  the  estimates  on  September  1st  and 
4th,  he  announced  the  discovery  to  Dr.  Olbers, 
at  Bremen,  on  the  7th,  who  saw  it  the  some 
evening.  Professor  Harding  named  his  planet 
Juno.  The  elements  of  its  orbit  were  calculated 
by  Gauss,  who  found  its  mean  distance  from  the 
sun  to  coincide  nearly  with  the  mean  distances 
of  Ceres  and  Pallas.  The  eccentricity  surpassed 
that  of  any  other  member  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tem. Like  Ceres  and  Pallas,  it  is  remarkable 
for  its  extreme  smallness.  Herschel  was  un- 
able to  prononnee  with  certainty  that  its  diam- 
eter exhibited  any  sensible  magnitude. 

Stimulated  by  the  discovery  of  Juno,  Olbers 
continued  with  unremitting  assiduity  to  explore 
the  two  opposite  regions  of  the  heavens  through 
which  he  conceived  the  fragments  of  the  shat- 
tered planet  must  pass.  At  length,  after  he 
had  b^en  engaged  nearly  three  years  in  this  la- 
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boric  us  pursuit,  his  perseverance  was  crowned 
with  success.  On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of 
March,  1807,  while  occupied  in  sweeping  over 
the  north  wing  of  Virgo,  he  discovered  an  ob- 
ject shining  like  a star  of  the  sixth  or  seventh 
magnitude,  which  he  concluded  at  once  to  be  a 
planet,  inasmuch  as  the  previous  examination 
of  the  vicinity  had  indicated  no  star  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  stranger.  On  the  same  evening 
he  satisfied  himself  that  it  was  really  in  motion, 
and  continuing  his  observations  until  the  2d 
of  April,  he  obtained  sufficient  evidence  to  jus- 
tify the  public  announcement  of  his  discovery 
of  another  new  planet.  Accordingly,  on  the 
following  day  he  wrote  to  Professor  Bode  of 
Berlin,  and  to  Baron  de  Zach  of  Gotha,  and 
particularly  mentioned  that  his  second  discov- 
ery was  not  the  result  of  accident,  but  of  a sys- 
tematic search  for  a body  of  this  nature.  The 
elements  of  the  orbit  were  determined  by  Gauss, 
who  executed  the  calculations  required  for  this 
purpose  within  ten  hours  after  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  observations.  The  planet  was 
found  to  revolve  in  the  same  region  with  Ceres, 
Pallas,  and  Juno,  its  mean  distance  from  the 
sun  being  somewhat  less  than  that  of  either  of 
those  bodies.  At  the  request  of  Dr.  Olbers, 
Gauss  consented  to  name  the  planet,  and  de- 
cided upon  Vesta,  the  symbol  of  designation 
being  the  altar  on  which  burned  the  sacred  fire 
in  honor  of  the  goddess.  This  planet  is  even 
smaller  than  either  of  the  three  others  previously 
discovered,  but  it  is  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy 
of  its  light.  Near  her  opposition  to  the  sun,  a 
person  with  good  sight  may  often  distinguish 
her  without  a telescope. 

Dr.  Olbers  continued  his  systematic  examina- 
tions of  the  small  stars  in  Virgo  and  Cetus,  be- 
tween the  years  1808  and  1816,  and  was  so  close- 
ly on  the  watch  for  any  moving  body,  that  he 
considered  it  very  improbable  a planet  conld 
have  passed  through  either  of  these  regions  in 
the  interval,  without  being  detected.  No  further 
discovery  being  made,  the  plan  was  relinquished 
in  1816. 

In  1825,  a fresh  impulse  was  given  to  researches 
of  this  nature,  by  the  resolution  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  procure  the  construc- 
tion of  a series  of  charts  representing  the  posi- 
tions of  all  the  stars,  dowm  to  the  ninth  magni- 
tude, in  a zone  of  the  heavens  extending  fifteen 
degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator.  Only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  charts  contemplated  in  this 
great  undertaking  have  yet  been  executed. 

About  the  year  1830,  M.  Hencke,  an  amateur 
astronomerof  Driesscn,  in  Germany,  commenced 
a careful  survey  of  the  zone  of  the  heavens  com- 
prised within  the  charts  published  by  the  Acad- 
emy of  Berlin.  Ho  extended  those  maps  by  the 
insertion  of  smaller  stars,  and  made  himself  well 
acquainted  with  their  various  configurations. 
After  fifteen  years  his  perseverance  met  wdth  its 
due  reward.  On  the  8th  of  December,  1845, 
while  engaged  in  comparing  the  map  of  the 
fourth  hour  of  right  ascension  with  the  heavens, 
he  noticed  what  appeared  to  be  a star  of  the 
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ninth  magnitude,  between  two  others  of  the 
same  brightness  in  Taurus,  which  had  not  been 
noted  in  his  previous  examinations.  Without 
waiting  for  any  further  observations,  M.  Hencke 
wrote  to  Professors  Enckc  and  Schumacher,  stat- 
ing his  reasons  for  supposing  that  he  had  detect- 
ed a new  planet.  On  the  14th  of  December  the 
Berlin  astronomers  found  th  3 stranger  in  a posi- 
tion where  no  star  was  marked  on  the  correspond- 
ing chart  of  the  Academy,  and  the  motion  was 
easily  perceived  the  same  evening.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  elements  of  the  orbit  were  rapidly  de- 
termined, not  by  Gauss  individually,  as  on  pre- 
vious occasions  of  a similar  kind,  but  by  a host 
of  young  astronomers  throughout  Europe,  who 
had  become  familiar  with  the  methods  of  that 
illustrious  master.  The  results  of  their  calcula- 
tions showed  the  body  to  be  one  of  the.  family  of 
asteroids.  M.  Ilencke  requested  Professor  Encke 
to  name  his  new  planet,  and  the  Professor  con- 
ferred on  it  the  appellation  of  Astraa. 

Encouraged  by  his  success,  M.  Hencke  con- 
tinued his  search  for  planetary  bodies,  extending 
and  verifying  the  Berlin  Academical  charts,  and 
by  frequent  comparison  with  the  heavens  acquir- 
ing an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  configurations 
of  the  smaller  stars  in  certain  regions  about  the 
equator  and  ecliptic.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1847, 
while  engaged  in  examining  the  seventeenth 
hour  of  right  ascension*  he  perceived  a small  star, 
of  about  the  ninth  magnitude,  which  was  not 
marked  on  the  corresponding  map  of  the  Acad- 
emy. On  the  3d,  he  repeated  his  observation, 
and  found  that,  during  the  intermediate  period, 
its  right  ascension  had  sensibly  diminished, 
leaving  no  doubt  of  its  planetary  nature.  In- 
formation of  the  discovery  w as  circulated  by  M. 
Hencke  on  the  following  day,  and  the  planet 
w'as  soon  recognized  at  the  principal  observato- 
ries of  Europe.  The  illustrious  mathematician, 
Professor  Gauss,  was  deputed  by  the  discoverer 
to  select  a name  for  the  stranger,  and  it  received 
the  name  of  Hebe,  with  a cup  for  the  symbol, 
emblematic  of  the  office  of  the  goddess  in 
mythology.  The  orbit  is  very  eccentric,  and 
inclined  more  than  14  degrees  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic. 

The  next  two  members  of  this  remarkable 
group  in  order  of  discovery  were  found  by  Mr. 
Hind,  at  the  observatory  erected  by  Mr.  Bishop, 
in  the  grounds  of  his  private  residence  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  London.  So  early  os  April, 
1845,  a search  for  planetary  bodies  wras  com- 
menced, but  in  consequence  of  other  classes  of 
observation,  no  systematic  plan  of  examination  of 
the  heavens  w as  attempted.  In  November,  1846, 
a rigorous  search  was  undertaken,  the  Berlin 
Academical  charts  being  employed  as  far  as  they 
extend;  while  eclipticol  charts,  including  stars 
to  the  tenth  magnitude,  were  formed  for  other 
parts  of  the  heavens,  where  the  ecliptic  passes 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Berlin  maps.  On  the 
13th  of  August,  1847,  after  nine  months'  close, 
observ  ation  on  the  above  system,  an  object  re- 
sembling a star  of  the  eighth  magnitude  was 
discovered,  which  was  not  marked  on  the  cor- 
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responding  Berlin  map.  Its  planetary  nature 
being  immediately  suspected,  it  was  attentively 
observed,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hoar  the  mo- 
tion in  right  ascension  was  detected.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour  the  planet  had  retrograded 
tw  o seconds  of  time,  a sufficient  change  of  place 
to  be  indubitable.  An  announcement  of  the  dis- 
covery w’as  made  to  astronomers  generally  on  the 
following  morning,  and  observations  were  soon 
obtained  at  most  of  the  European  observatories. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bishop  the  planet  was 
named  Iris.  Tho  symbol  is  due  to  Professor 
Schumacher,  and  is  composed  of  a semicircle 
representing  the  rainbow,  with  an  interior  star, 
and  a base  line  for  the  horizon.  Several  ob- 
servers have  remarked  decided  variations  in  the 
light  of  this  planet,  which  are  not  accounted  for 
by  change  of  distance  from  the  earth  and  sun, 
and  which  there  is  strong  reason  to  suppose  are 
in  a great  measure  independent  of  atmospheric 
conditions. 

Continuing  the  plan  of  observation  already 
described,  Mr.  Hind  noticed,  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1847,  in  the  constellation  Orion,  a star 
of  the  eighth  or  ninth  magnitude,  w’hich  had  not 
been  previously  visible  in  the  position  it  then  oc- 
cupied. Micrometrical  measures  of  its  position, 
made  after  the  lapse  of  about  four  hours  from 
the  time  w hen  he  first  observed  it,  established  the 
existence  of  a proper  motion,  and  it  was  imme- 
diately announced  to  astronomers  as  the  eighth 
member  of  the  group  of  small  planets.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  John  Herschel  the  new  planet 
received  the  name  Flora,  and  a flow’er,  the  “Bose 
of  England,"  w as  chosen  as  the  symbol.  Its  pe- 
riod of  revolution  is  shorter  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  asteroids,  being  only  about  1193 
days.  Flora,  therefore,  comes  after  Mars  in  or- 
der of  mean  distance  from  the  sun,  and  approaches 
nearer  to  the  earth  than  the  rest  of  the  group  to 
which  she  belongs.  The  planet  is  somewhat  rud- 
dy, but  without  any  hazy  appearance,  such  as 
might  be  supposed  to  arise  from  an  extensive 
atmosphere. 

In  the  year  1848  another  member  of  this  in- 
teresting group  was  brought  to  light  by  Mr. 

Graham,  at  the  private  observatory  of  Markree 
Castle,  Ireland,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Coop- 
er. Having  formed  a chart  of  the  stars  near  the 
equator,  in  tho  14th  hour  of  right  ascension,  on 
a more  extended  scale  than  that  of  the  Berlin 
charts,  he  remarked,  on  the  2fith  of  April,  a star 
of  the  tenth  magnitude  in  a position  where  none 
had  been  visible  before,  and  noted  it  down  for 
re-examination.  On  the  following  evening  this 
object  was  found  to  have  retrograded  one  min- 
ute, thus  leaving  no  doubt  of  its  planetary  na- 
ture. On  the  27th  the  discovery  was  announced 
to  several  astronomers  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  and  soon  became  generally  known 
through  the  circulars  issued  by  Professor  Schu- 
macher. The  name  selected  for  this  planet  is 
Metis,  with  an  eye  and  star  for  a symbol.  This 
planet  is  remarkable  for  tho  near  coincidence 
of  its  mean  motion  with  that  of  Iris,  the  differ- 
ence of  their  periodic  times,  according  to  the 
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most  recent  calculations,  amounting  to  less  than 
one  day. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  1849,  Dr.  Annibal  de 
Gasparis,  assistant  astronomer  at  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory at  Naples,  while  comparing  the  Berlin 
chart  for  the  twelfth  hoar  of  right  ascension 
with  the  heavens,  perceived  a star  of  between 
the  ninth  and  tenth  magnitude,  in  a position 
which  he  had  found  vacant  at  previous  examin- 
ations of  this  region.  Unfavorable  weather  in- 
terrupted his  observations  for  that  evening,  but 
on  the  14th  he  ascertained  that  it  had  sensibly 
changed  its  place,  and  was  therefore  a new 
planet.  Professor  Capocci,  Director  of  the  Nea- 
politan Observatory,  named  the  planet  Hygeia. 
The  mean  distance  of  this  planet  from  the  sun 
is,  with  perhaps  a single  exception,  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  known  member  of  this  group, 
corresponding  to  a revolution  in  2041  days. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  discover}'  of  Hygeia, 
Sir  John  Herschel  had  suggested  that  Parthen- 
ope  would  be  a very  appropriate  name  to  com- 
memorate the  site  of  the  discovery ; the  nymph 
having  given  her  name  to  the  city  now  called 
Naples.  Signor  de  Gasparis  states  that  he  used 
his  utmost  exertions  to  realize  for  Sir  John 
Herschel  a Parthenope  in  the  heavens,  and  his 
endeavors  were  crowned  with  success  on  the  1 1th 
of  May,  1850.  This  new  planet  appeared  like 
a star  of  the  ninth  magnitude. 

On  the  evening  of  September  13,  1850,  Mr. 
Hind  noticed  a star  of  the  eighth  magnitude  in 
the  constellation  Pegasus,  near  another  small  one 
frequently  examined  on  previous  occasions,  with- 
out any  mention  being  made  of  its  bright  neigh- 
bor. Its  peculiar  bluish  light  satisfied  him  at 
once  as  to  its  planetary  nature,  and  the  microm- 
eter was  introduced  to  ascertain  the  difference 
of  right  ascension  betw  een  the  two  objects,  and 
to  obtain  conclusive  proof  of  the  discoveiy  of  a 
new  planet.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  brighter 
star  had  moved  westward  about  two  seconds  of 
time,  so  that  no  doubt  could  bo  entertained  in 
respect  to  its  nature  and  position  in  the  solar 
system.  Mr.  Hind  selected  for  this  planet  the 
name  Victoria,  with  a star  and  laurel-branch  for 
its  symbol.  In  case,  however,  this  name  should 
be  considered  objectionable,  he  proposed  that  of 
Clio,  which  name  has  been  generally  preferred 
by  American  astronomers. 

Remarkable  changes  of  brilliancy  in  this 
body  have  been  noticed  at  the  Washington  Ob- 
servatory. On  the  night  of  November  4,  1850, 
the  planet  appeared  of  the  tenth  magnitude. 
On  the  succeeding  night  it  had  diminished 
to  the  twelfth  magnitude,  W'hiie  the  star  of 
comparison  exhibited  no  perceptible  change. 
Differences  to  a greater  amount  were  observed 
between  the  22d  and  25th  of  February,  1851. 
On  the  nights  of  the  1st  and  2d  of  March,  1851, 
it  appeared  as  a star  of  the  twelfth  magnitude, 
and  was  observed  without  difficulty;  the  star 
of  comparison  being  near,  and  of  about  the 
same  magnitude.  On  the  night  of  the  3d,  Clio 
could  barely  be  observed  with  the  faintest  illum- 
ination, while  the  same  star  of  comparison  used 
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on  the  nights  of  the  1st  and  2d  appeared  as  be- 
fore. On  the  night  of  the  4th,  the  planet  ap- 
peared even  more  brilliant  than  it  did  on  the 
nights  of  the  1st  and  2d  instant.  These  changes 
i seem  to  suggest  the  probability  that  the  light  is 
reflected  with  unequal  intensity  from  different 
sides  of  this  asteroid.  Similar  differences  of 
magnitude  in  the  other  asteroids  have  been  no- 
ticed, particularly  in  Astraa. 

The  discovery  of  Victoria  w as  soon  followed  by 
that  of  another  asteroid  by  Dr.  Annibal  de  Gas- 
paris, at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Naples.  In  this 
case,  a star  map  w as  not  the  means  of  discover- 
ing the  planet,  but  its  existence  was  indicated 
by  a series  of  observations  in  zones  of  declina- 
tion which  had  been  undertaken  for  the  express 
purpose  of  finding  new  planets.  On  the  2d  of 
November,  1850,  Dr.  Gasparis  met  with  the  thir- 
teenth asteroid  in  tho  constellation  Cetus.  It  waa 
sensibly  fainter  than  stars  of  the  ninth  magni- 
tude. M.  Le  Vcrrier,  to  wrhom  was  delegated 
the  right  of  naming  this  planet,  proposed  Egeria, 
the  councilor  of  Numa  Pompilius.  The  orbit  is 
more  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  than 
that  of  most  of  the  other  planets. 

The  next  member  of  the  group  of  small  plan- 
ets in  the  order  of  discovery,  waa  found  by  Mr. 

Hind  in  the  constellation  Scorpio,  on  the  19th 
of  May,  1851,  and  four  days  later  by  Dr.  Gas- 
paris, at  Naples.  It  appeared  like  a star  of  be- 
tween the  eighth  and  ninth  magnitudes,  with  a 
full  blue  light,  and  seemed  to  he  surrounded  by 
a faint  nebulous  envelope  or  atmosphere,  w hich 
could  not  be  perceived  about  stars  of  equal  bright- 
ness. The  nature  of  this  object  was  satisfacto- 
rily established  within  half  an  hour  from  the  first 
glimpse  of  it  on  the  19th  of  May ; repeated  ex- 
aminations of  the  vicinity  on  previous  occasions 
having  indicated  no  star  in  the  position  of  tho 
stranger.  At  the  recommendation  of  Sir  John 
Herschel  the  new  planet  wras  named  Irene,  in 
allusion  to  the  peace  prevailing  at  that  time  in 
Europe ; tho  symbol  proposed  being  a dove  with 
an  olive-branch  and  star  on  its  head. 

On  the  night  of  July  29,  1851,  another  small 
planet  w as  discovered  by  Dr.  Gasparis,  at  Naples, 
in  the  course  of  his  zone  observations,  com- 
menced with  an  especial  view  to  the  discoveiy 
of  new  planets.  It  shone  as  a fine  star  of  the 
ninth  magnitude ; but  owing  to  its  low  situation 
in  the  heavens,  was  not  so  generally  observed 
during  its  first  apparition  as  some  of  the  other 
newly-discovered  bodies.  Dr.  Gasparis  named 
his  planet  Eunomia,  who  in  classical  mythology 
w as  one  of  the  Seasons,  a sister  of  Irene. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1852,  M.  de  Gasparis, 
at  Naples,  discovered  another  small  planet  near 
the  bright  star  Regulus.  It  appeared  like  a small 
star  of  tho  tenth  or  eleventh  magnitude,  and 
has  received  the  name  of  Psyche.  Mr.  Hind,  of 
London,  narrowly  missed  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  discoverer  of  this  body.  On  the  29th  of 
Januaiy  preceding,  he  entered  upon  his  chart  a 
star  of  the  eleventh  magnitude  in  the  place 
where,  according  to  subsequent  computations, 
this  planet  ought  to  have  been.  The  chart  waa 
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immediately  sent  to  the  engraver,  and  not  re- 
turned until  March  18 ; but  on  the  evening  of 
that  day  he  discovered  that  the  above  star  was 
missing.  He  immediately  commenced  a search 
for  the  planet,  and  actually  recorded  it  again  on 
the  20th  as  a fixed  star,  but  moonlight  and  un- 
favorable weather  prevented  him  from  establish- 
ing its  planetary  nature  before  he  received  the 
announcement  of  Dr.  Gasparis’  discovery. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  18q2,  another  planet 
was  discovered  near  Flora  by  Mr.  R.  Luther,  at 
the  Observatory  of  Bilk,  near  Diisseldorf.  Pro- 
fessor Argelander,  of  Bonn,  proposed  for  this 
planet  the  name  of  Thetis,  wdrich  name  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  discoverer,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  astronomers. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1852,  Mr.  Hind,  at  Lon- 
don, discovered  another  planet,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a star  of  the  ninth  magnitude,  and 
of  a yellowish  light.  Mr.  Airy,  the  Astronomer 
Royal,  having  been  requested  by  Mr.  Bishop  to 
select  a name  for  this  planet,  proposed  to  call  it 
Melpomene.  It  is  one  of  the  nearest  of  the 
group  of  asteroids,  making  its  revolution  in  about 
1269  days. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1852,  Mr.  Hind  dis- 
covered another  planet  not  far  from  the  ecliptic 
in  the  constellation  Aquarius.  It  appeared  like 
a star  of  the  ninth  magnitude,  and  exhibited  the 
same  yellowish  color  which  was  remarked  about 
Melpomene.  Mr.  Hind  having  been  requested 
by  Mr.  Bishop  to  find  a name  for  this  planet, 
proposed  to  call  it  Fortuna. 

The  next  planet  was  independently  discover- 
ed by  Professor  de  Gasparis  on  September  19th, 
and  by  M.  Chacomac,  assistant  to  M.  Vais,  at 
Marseilles,  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month.  M. 
Chacomac  was  occupied  in  completing  some 
ecliptic  charts  of  the  stars  according  to  a plan 
adopted  by  Professor  Valz  in  1847,  and  on  the 
night  of  September  20,  he  remarked  a star  of 
the  ninth  magnitude  in  a position  where  none 
had  been  seen  before.  M.  Valz  proposed  the 
name  Massilia  for  this  object,  in  which  Profes- 
sor de  Gasparis,  who  had  a prior  claim  to  the  dis- 
covery, appears  to  have  concurred.  The  inclin- 
ation of  its  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  is  less  than  that  of 
any  other  known  planet,  Uranus  not  excepted. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  1852,  another  plan- 
et was  discovered,  at  Paris,  by  M.  Hermann 
Goldschmidt,  a historical  painter,  residing  in  that 
city.  M.  Arago  proposed  to  call  it  Lutetia.  It  re- 
sembled a star  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  magnitude. 

On  the  night  following  the  last  discovery 
(November  16th),  Mr.  Hind,  of  London,  de- 
tected a new  planet  with  the  assistance  of  one 
of  the  ecliptical  star-maps  at  present  in  course 
of  publication  from  Mr.  Bishop’s  observatory. 
It  was  not  much  over  the  tenth  magnitude, 
which  is  rather  beyond  the  limit  of  the  Berlin 
charts.  Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  President  of  the  As- 
tronomical Society  of  London,  being  requested 
to  name  the  planet,  proposed  to  call  it  Calliope. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1862,  another 
planet  was  detected  by  Mr.  Hind.  It  had  a 
pale  bluish  light,  and  resembled  a star  of  the 
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tenth  or  eleventh  magnitude,  and  being  not  very 
far  from  perihelion,  is  probably  one  of  the  faint- 
est members  of  the  group.  Mr.  Bishop,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Hind,  has  selected  for  this  planet 
the  name  Thalia. 

Thus  within  a period  of  nine  months  were 
discovered  eight  small  planets  belonging  to  the 
group  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  four  of 
them  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Hind,  of  London, 
a fact  altogether  without  precedent  in  the  history 
of  Astronomy — a result  not  of  accident  but  of  a 
systematic  and  persevering  survey  of  the  heavens. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1853,  Professor  de  Gas- 
paris discovered  in  the  constellation  Leo,  a very 
minute  object,  estimated  os  not  brighter  than  a 
star  of  the  twelfth  magnitude,  which  on  the  fol- 
lowing evening  he  recognized  as  a new  planet  in 
consequence  of  its  proper  motion.  This  dis- 
covery was  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that  on 
the  5th  of  April,  1851,  very  near  to  the  place 
where  this  planet  was  found,  he  had  observed  a 
star  of  the  twelfth  magnitude,  which  had  sub- 
sequently vanished;  for  which  reason  he  was 
led  to  examine  the  neighboring  6tars  with  un- 
usual care.  Professor  Secchi  having  been  in- 
vited by  Professor  de  Gasparis  to  select  a name 
for  this  planet,  proposed  the  name  of  Themis; 
the  same  which  Professor  de  Gasparis  had  orig- 
inally proposed  for  Massilia.  The  mean  dis- 
tance of  Themis  from  the  sun  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  known  asteroid  excepting 
Hygeia,  corresponding  to  a period  of  2036  days. 

On  the  night  after  the  preceding  discovery, 

April  6th,  M.  Chacornac,  at  Marseilles,  discovered 
another  small  planet.  It  appeared  of  a bluish 
tint,  and  of  the  size  of  a star  of  the  ninth  mag- 
nitude. M.  Valz  proposed  to  call  this  planet 
Phocsea,  Marseilles  having  been  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Phocsea. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1853,  Mr.  R.  Luther, 
director  of  the  observatory  at  Bilk,  near  Diissel- 
dorf,  discovered  a new  planet  like  a star  of  the 
eleventh  magnitude.  This  planet  wras  christened 
by  the  celebrated  Baron  von  Humboldt,  who 
selected  for  it  the  name  of  Proserpina,  with  the 
symbol  of  a pomegranate  and  a star  in  its  centre. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1853,  Mr.  Hind 
discovered  another  planet  within  the  limits  of 
his  ecliptical  chart  for  the  third  hour  of  right 
ascension.  It  w as  as  bright  as  stars  of  the  ninth 
magnitude,  and  its  light  appeared  remarkably 
blue.  This  planet  has  received  the  name  of 
Euterpe. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1854,  Mr.  R.  Luther  of 
Bilk,  near  Diisseldorf,  discovered  another  planet. 

It  appeared  like  a star  of  the  tenth  magnitude, 
and  has  received  from  Professor  Encke  the 
name  Bellona;  the  symbol  proposed  being  a 
whip  and  a lance. 

On  the  same  night  as  the  preceding,  but  about 
two  hours  later,  Mr.  Albert  Marth,  at  the  Re- 
gent’s Park  Observatory  in  London,  discovered 
another  planet  near  Spica  Virginis.  It  appeared 
like  a star  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  magnitude, 
and  Mr.  Bishop  has  proposed  for  it  the  name 
Amphitrite.  On  the  2d  of  March  the  same  ob- 
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ject  was  independently  discovered  at  the  Rad- 
difFe  Observatory,  Oxford,  England,  by  Mr. 
Pogson ; and  on  the  third  of  March  it  was  dis- 
covered independently  by  M.  Chacornac,  assis- 
tant observer  at  the  Observatory  of  Paris.  The 
lame  impression  of  the  Times  contained  two  in- 
dependent communications  from  Mr.  Hind  of 
London,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  Oxford,  each  con- 
taining the  announcement  of  this  discovery. 
Also  on  the  4th  of  February,  at  Marseilles,  M. 
Chacornac  noted  a star  of  the  tenth  magnitude 
which  is  now  wanting  in  that  place,  and  which 
is  shown  to  have  been  the  body  first  recognised 
as  a planet  by  Mr.  Marth. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  1854,  the  thirtieth  asteroid 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Hind  at  Mr.  Bishop’s 
observatory  in  Regent’s  Park,  London.  It  ap- 
peared like  a star  between  the  ninth  and  tenth 
magnitude.  Professor  de  Morgan,  who  was  re- 
quested  by  Mr.  Bishop  to  find  a name  for  this 
planet,  has  recommended  Urania. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1854,  the  thirty-first 
asteroid  was  discovered  at  the  Washington  Ob- 
servatory, by  Mr.  James  Fergnson.  It  was  sit- 
uated near  Egeria,  and  nearly  equaled  it  in 
brightness.  Mr.  Feiguson  has  been  employed 
fbr  several  years  with  the  great  equatorial  tele- 
scope at  Washington,  and  has  spent  a large  por- 
tion of  his  time  in  observing  the  places  of  the 
newly-discovered  asteroids.  This  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  any  American  astronomer  has 
been  the  first  discoverer  of  a primary  planet. 
Mr.  Bond,  of  Cambridge,  was  the  first  discoverer 
of  the  faint  satellite  of  Saturn,  and  several 
American  astronomers  have  enjoyed  the  honor 
of  having  first  discovered  a comet.  The  honor 
of  naming  this  new  planet  was  left  to  Mr.  Fer- 
gnson, and  he  has  selected  the  name  of  Eu- 
phrosyne. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1864,  two  new  aster- 
oids were  discovered  at  Paris,  one  of  them  by 
Mr.  Goldschmidt,  the  other  by  M.  Chacornac. 
The  former  appeared  os  a star  of  somewhat  less 
than  the  tenth  magnitude,  and  has  been  named 
Pomona ; the  latter  was  somewhat  smaller  than 
a star  of  the  ninth  magnitude,  And  has  been 
named  Polymnia. 

On  reviewing  the  preceding  sketch,  we  find 
that  Mr.  Hind,  of  London,  has  been  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  ten  asteroids;  M.  dc  Gasparis  of  sev- 
en; Mr.  Luther  of  three;  while  Olbers,  Hencke, 
Chacornac,  and  Goldschmidt  have  each  discover- 
ed two.  We  also  see  that,  in  several  instances,  the 
same  asteroid  has  been  independently  discovered 
by  more  than  one  astronomer.  Among  all  the  as- 
tronomers of  the  present  or  any  former  age,  Mr. 
Hind  stands  pre-eminent  for  his  success  in  the 
discovery  of  new  planetary  bodies.  These  dis- 
coveries were  all  made  at  the  privato  observa- 
tory of  George  Bishop,  Esq.,  which  was  erected 
in  the  year  1836,  in  Regent’s  Park,  London. 
The  principal  instrument  of  this  observatory  is  an 
equatorial  telescope,  constructed  by  Mr.  Dollond, 
of  London,  and  equipped  on  the  plan  known  as 
the  English  mounting.  The  solar  focus  of  the 
telescope  is  ten  feet  ten  inches,  and  the  clear 
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aperture  of  the  object-glass  seven  inches.  The 
circles  are  three  feet  in  diameter;  the  hoar  cir- 
cle reading  by  verniers  to  single  seconds  of  time, 
and  the  declination  circle  to  ten  seconds  of  arc. 

The  instrument  is  driven  by  clock-work;  this 
part  of  the  machinery  in  particular  being  very 
elaborately  worked.  The  telescope  is  provided 
with  a series  of  magnifying  powers  up  to  1200. 

In  the  year  1844,  Mr.  Bishop  secured  the 
sendees  of  J.  R Hind,  Esq.,  then  an  assistant  in 
the  magnetical  department  of  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich,  where  he  had  already 
distinguished  himself  by  the  zeal  and  ability 
with  which,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  duties, 

| which  were  severe,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
I labor  of  observing  comets,  and  calculating  the 
elements  of  their  orbits. 

Almost  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Hind’s  appoint- 
ment, the  observations  took  that  character  for 
which  his  talents  peculiarly  fitted  him,  viz.,  the 
search  of  the  heavens  for  new  comets,  planets, 
etc.  His  labors  were  almost  immediately  re- 
warded with  success.  Two  comets  w^ere  dis- 
covered in  1846,  and  another  in  1847,  the  latter 
of  which  became  visible  at  noonday,  when  near 
its  perihelion,  and  for  which  the  King  of  Den- 
mark’s gold  medal  was  awarded. 

The  search  after  small  planets  lying  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter  was  still  more  snccessfoL 
His  plan  for  detecting  them  was  to  observe  and 
map  all  the  stars  down  to  the  eleventh  magni- 
tude for  several  degrees  on  each  side  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  then  by  a subsequent  observation 
noting  whether  any  of  them  seemed  to  have 
changed  its  place,  this  being  the  only  planetary 
characteristic  observable.  For  the  discoveries 
of  Iris  and  Flora  in  1847,  a prize  on  the  Lalande 
foundation  w*as  received  from  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  in  April,  1850 ; and  in  February, 

1853,  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  of  London  for  his  numer- 
ous astronomical  discoveries,  and  in  particular 
for  his  discover}'  of  eight  small  planets. 

The  rapid  discovery  of  twenty-nine  new  aster- 
oids, after  a barren  interval  of  almost  forty  yean 
from  the  discovery  of  Vesta,  is  calculated  to 
excite  surprise ; but  it  is  explained  by  the  di- 
minutive size  of  the  newr  planets,  and  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  observers,  as  well  as 
the  use  of  more  powerful  instruments.  Vesta 
appears  like  a star  of  the  sixth  magnitude, 
Pallas  of  the  seventh,  while  Ceres  and  Juno  are 
of  the  eighth.  Of  tlie  twenty-seven  asteroids 
more  recently  discovered,  none  of  them,  if  we 
except  perhaps  Iris  and  Flora,  are  larger  than 
the  ninth  magnitude,  while  several  are  as  small 
as  the  tenth,  and  one  or  two  scarcely,  if  ever, 
rise  as  high  as  the  tenth  magnitude.  The  reason 
that  Olbers  was  not  more  successful  in  his  search 
was,  that  he  employed  a telescope  of  too  feeble 
pow'er,  and  did  not  extend  his  examination 
beyond  stars  of  the  eighth  magnitude. 

Some  may  conclude  that  the  number  of 
asteroids  now  known  is  so  great,  that  the  dis- 
covery of  additional  ones  is  a matter  of  no 
interest,  and  is  unworthy  the  attention  of  as- 
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tronomers.  We  regard  the  question  in  a very 
different  light.  If  only  one  planet  had  hitherto 
been  discovered  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  our 
idea  of  the  simplicity  and  perfection  of  the  solar 
system  would  have  been  satisfied,  and  there 
might  have  been  found  ingenious  minds  attempt- 
ing to  prove  by  a priori  reasoning  that  no  other 
planets  could  possibly  exist,  unless  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  orbit  of  Neptune.  But  our  theory 
of  the  solar  system,  although  apparently  simple, 
would  not  have  been  the  true  theory.  Every 
new  discovery  shows  the  solar  system  to  be 
more  complex  than  we  had  supposed  ; and  un- 
less we  prefer  error  (provided  it  has  a show  of 
simplicity)  to  truth,  when  it  appears  to  our  view 
complex,  we  shall  value  every  new  discovery  in 
the  solar  system,  because  it  promises  to  conduct 
us  nearer  to  the  true  theory  of  the  universe. 
Every  new  asteroid  which  is  discovered,  is  a 
new  fact  to  be  explained.  It  presents  a new 
test  by  which  every  theory  is  to  be  tried.  If  our 
theoiy  be  false,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  these 
facts  may  be  shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  it, 
When  the  number  of  known  facts  is  small,  they 
may  all  frequently  be  explained  by  different  and 
conflicting  theories.  As  the  number  of  known 
facts  increases,  some  of  them  will  probably  be 
found  inconsistent  with  one  or  other  of  the 
theories,  until  at  last  we  reach  a fact — the  true 
rrperimentum  crucis — which  is  inconsistent  with 
cveiy  theory  but  one.  Thus  the  true  phi- 
losopher, instead  of  regarding  the  rapidly  in 
creasing  number  of  asteroids  with  indifference, 
will  watch  each  new  discovery  with  growing 
interest,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  furnish  the  key 
to  the  true  theory  of  the  solar  system. 
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2.7$l 
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.168 

0 

145 

120 

20 
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2.546 

1484 

.060 

6 

056 

54 

30 

llronia 
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. 1 55 

1 2 

80S 

27 

31 

Kuphrosyne 

2.04$ 

1849 

.076 

28 

00 

052 

32 

Pomona 

Pol  yin  ilia. . . 



The  preceding  table  exhibits  a summary  of 
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the  principal  elements  of  thirty-one  asteroids. 

The  last  two  having  been  so  recently  discover- 
ed, their  elements  could  not  be  included  in  the 
table.  Column  first  shows  the  number  of 
each  planet  in  the  order  of  its  discovery; 
column  second  the  name  of  the  planet;  col- 
umn third  shows  the  average  distance  from 
the  sun  (the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun  being  taken  ns  nnitv) ; column  fourth 
shows  the  number  of  days  required  to  make 
one  revolution  about  the  sun;  column  fifth 
shows  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit,  or  the 
quantity  by  which  it  departs  from  the  form  of  a 
circle ; column  sixth  shows  the  number  of  de- 
grees by  which  the  plane  of  the  orbit  is  inclined 
to  the  orbit  of  the  earth ; column  seventh  shows 
the  position  of  the  line  in  which  the  plane  of 
the  orbit  intersects  the  orbit  of  the  earth  ; and 
the  last  column  shows  the  position  of  that  point 
of  the  planet’s  orbit  which  is  nearest  the  son. 

The  existence  of  thirty-three  planets  revolv- 
ing round  the  sun  at  distances  closely  allied  to 
each  other,  and  differing  from  all  the  other  plan- 
ets in  their  diminutive  size,  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  phenomena  in  our  solar  system.  This 
fact  will  appear  the  more  striking  if  we  draw  a 
diagram  representing  the  orbits  of  all  the  known 
planets  in  their  proper  proportions.  We  shall 
find  that  while  the  orbits  of  Mercury,  Venus,  the 
Earth,  and  Mars  are  quite  detached  from  each 
other,  and  the  orbits  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus, 
and  Neptune  arc  separated  by  intervals  which 
the  imagination  can  with  difficulty  grasp,  be- 
tween Mars  and  Jupiter  is  a cluster  of  bodies 
whose  orbits  are  so  interlaced  ns  to  suggest  the 
apprehension  of  frequent  and  inevitable  collision. 

The  diagram  on  the  following  page  represents 
the  orbits  of  nine  of  these  small  planctaiy  bodies, 
designed  to  be  selected  so  as  to  afford  a tolerable 
specimen  of  the  whole.  The  other  twenty-two  or- 
bits are  omitted,  to  avoid  the  confusion  of  so  many 
lines  in  a single  diagram.  In  one  respect  this  re- 
presentation is  calculated  to  convey  an  erroneous 
impression.  All  the  orbits  are  represented  as 
situated  in  the  same  plane,  whereas,  in  reality, 
no  two  of  them  are  situated  in  the  same  plane. 

These  planes  all  pass  through  the  sun,  and  are 
inclined  to  the  earth’s  orbit  in  Angles  indicated 
in  column  sixth  of  the  preceding  Table.  One- 
half  of  each  orbit  must  therefore  l>e  below  the 
earth’s  orbit,  and  the  other  half  above  it ; and  in 
order  to  indicate  as  fully  ns  possible  the  actual 
position  of  these  orbits,  the  portion  which  falls 
below  the  plane  of  the  earth’s  orbit  is  indicated 
by  a dotted  line,  while  the  remainder  is  indi- 
cated bv  a continuous  black  line.  These  orbits, 
then,  do  not  really  intersect  each  other  as  re- 
presented in  the  diagram.  Indeed,  no  two  of 
| the  planetary  orbits  intersect,  although  some 
| of  them  approach  within  moderate  distances  of 
j each  other.  The  orbit  of  Fortnna  approaches 
j the  orbit  of  Metis  within  less  than  the  Moon’s 
i distance  from  the  earth.  The  orbit  of  Massilia 
j approaches  almost  equally  near  to  the  orbit  of 
| Astnca,  and  the  orbit  of  Lutetia  to  that  of  Juno. 

! It  is  evident,  then,  at  a glance,  that  these 
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will  settle  this  ques- 
tion in  the  nega- 
tive. But  Olbers  re- 
plies that  the  orbits 
of  the  planets  are 
disturbed  by  their 
mutual  attractions. 
These  orbits  should 
originally  have  had  a 
common  point  of  in- 
tersection, but  at  each 
revolution  they  suffer 
a slight  displacement, 
until,  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  the  position  of 
the  orbits  has  be- 
come so  completely 
changed  as  to  show 
scarcely  a trace  of 
their  original  inter- 
section. Is  such  a 
result  possible  ? A 
few  simple  consider- 
ations will  satisfy  us 
that  if  the  orbits  of 
the  asteroids  ever  had 
a common  point  of  in- 
tersection, such  a re- 
sult must  have  be- 
longed to  a period  of 
time  indefinitely  re- 


mote. 


thirty-three  small  planets  sustain  to  each  other 
a relation  different  from  that  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  solar  system.  We  see  a family  like- 
ness running  through  the  entire  group,  and  it 
naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  a common  origin. 
This  idea,  as  has  been  already  stated,  occurred 
to  the  mind  of  Olbers  after  the  discovery  of  the 
second  asteroid,  and  led  to  his  celebrated  theory 
that  all  these  bodies  originally  constituted  a sin- 
gle planet  which  had  been  broken  into  fragments 
by  the  operation  of  some  internal  force.  Have 
we  any  means  of  testing  the  soundness  of  this 
theory? 

If  the  earth  should  be  broken  into  fragments 
by  the  operation  of  some  internal  force  (such, 
for  example,  as  that  which  causes  the  eruption 
of  a volcano),  the  fragments  might  be  projected 
in  various  directions  and  with  very  unequal  ve- 
locities; but  each  would  describe  an  ellipse  of 
which  the  sun  would  occupy  one  of  the  foci — 
if  we  except  the  extreme  but  possible  case  of  a 
fragment  projected  with  such  a velocity  as  to 
carry  it  beyond  the  limit  of  the  sun’s  attraction. 
Leaving  out  of  view  the  disturbance  arising  from 
the  mutual  attraction  of  the  planets,  which  pro- 
duces only  minute  effects,  each  fragment  would 
continue  to  describe  the  same  ellipse  in  its  sue-  j 
cessive  revolutions  about  the  sun ; In  other  words,  ' 
these  ellipses  would  all  have  a common  point  of 
intersection.  The  same  conclusion  must  hold 
true  for  the  asteroids,  according  to  the  theory 
of  Olbers.  The  question  then  arises,  have  the 
orbits  of  the  asteroids  a common  point  of  inter- 
section ?>  A single  fiance  at  the  above  diagram 
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The  Tine  in  which  the  plane  of  a planet’s  orbit 
intersects  some  other  plane  selected  for  com- 
mon reference  is  called  technically  the  line  of 
the  nodes.  If  the  asteroid  orbits  ever  had  a 
common  point  of  intersection,  all  the  nodal 
lines  upon  one  of  the  orbits  must  have  coincid- 
ed. Now  as  two  of  the  asteroid  orbits  are  inclined 
less  than  one  degree  to  the  earth’s  orbit,  we  will, 
for  greater  convenience,  employ  the  latter  as  the 
plane  of  reference.  By  referring  to  our  Ta- 
ble on  page  350,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  as- 
cending nodes  of  the  asteroids  are  distributed, 
though  unequally,  through  the  four  quadrants 
of  the  circle.  Nine  of  them  lie  in  the  first  quad- 
rant, twelve  in  the  second  quadrant,  six  in  the 
third,  and  four  in  the  fourth.  The  nodes  of  all 
the  planetaiy  orbits  are  in  constant  motion,  but 
the  motion  for  a single  year  is  extremely  small. 

The  annual  motion  of  the  node  of  Mercury  is 
ten  seconds;  that  of  Venus  twenty  seconds; 

Mars  twenty-five  seconds,  etc.  The  nodes  of 
the  asteroids,  as  far  as  the  computation  has  been 
made,  move  at  somewhat  similar  rates;  the 
most  rapid  motion  known  being  about  fifty  sec- 
onds a year.  If  we  suppose  the  nodal  lines  of 
all  these  orbits  to  move  steadily  toward  each 
other,  it  would  require  in  some  of  them  a mo- 
tion of  fifty  seconds  a year,  continued  for  more 
than  6000  years,  to  bring  them  to  a coincidence. 

It  should  also  be  observed,  that  not  only  must 
the  nodes  of  all  the  asteroids  coincide,  but  the 
distance  of  the  planets  from  the  6un  must  be 
the  same  at  that  instant.  Now  the  distances 

of  these  planets  from  the  sun,  when  at  their 
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nodes,  differ  by  more  than  a hundred  millions 
of  miles ; so  that  to  bring  them  all  together  re- 
quires something  more  than  a change  in  the 
position  of  the  nodes.  We  may  bring  about  a 
coincidence,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  asteroids, 
by  supposing  the  longer  diameter  of  the  elliptic 
orbit  to  change  its  position  in  the  plane  of  the 
orbit.  Such  a change  does  really  take  place  in 
the  case  of  every  planetary  orbit,  but  with  none 
of  the  larger  planets  does  it  exceed  twenty  sec- 
onds a year.  This  motion  for  the  asteroids,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  computed,  is  somewhat  more 
rapid,  amounting,  in  one  instance,  to  seventy 
seconds  a year;  but  even  with  this  motion  it 
would  require  the  lapse  of  five  thousand  years 
to  bring  about  an  intersection  in  the  case  of 
many  of  the  asteroid  orbits.  When  now  it  is 
remembered  that  in  order  to  give  a common 
point  of  intersection  to  these  thirty-one  orbits 
all  the  nodal  lines  upon  one  of  the  orbits  must 
coincide,  and  at  the  same  instant  all  the  dis- 
tances from  the  sun  must  be  equal  to  each  other, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  admit  that  such  an  oc- 
currence could  only  have  taken  place  myriads 
of  years  ago. 

The  preceding  difficulties,  however,  are  small 
in  comparison  with  another  which  remains  to 
be  stated.  The  orbit  of  Hygeia  completely  in- 
closes the  orbit  of  Flora  (and  indeed  several 
other  orbits),  and  would  still  inclose  them  al- 
thongh  the  greater  diameter  of  each  of  them 
were  revolved  through  an  entire  circumference, 
since  the  least  distance  of  Hygeia  from  the  sun 
exceeds  the  greatest  distance  of  Flora.  The 
same  is  true  of  Themis,  as  compared  with  Flora 
and  several  other  orbits.  The  least  distance  of 
Hygeia  from  the  sun  exceeds  the  greatest  dis- 
tance of  Flora  by  wore  than  twenty -five  millions 
of  miles.  In  order  to  render  an  intersection  of 
these  orbits  possible,  we  must  suppose  a great 
variation  of  the  eccentricity.  But  the  change 
of  eccentricity  of  the  planetary  orbits  is  exceed- 
ingly slow,  and  the  present  rate  of  increase  of  the 
eccentricity  of  Vesta  must  be  continued  twenty - 
seven  thousand  yeats  to  render  the  aphelion  dis- 
tance of  that  planet  equal  to  the  perihelion  dis- 
tance of  Hygeia.  Moreover,  the  eccentricity  of 
the  orbit  of  Vesta  is  now  increasing , wdiicb  im- 
plies that  in  past  ages  the  interval  between  Vesta 
and  Hygeia  must  have  been  greater  than  it  is  at 
present  ; whence  the  conclusion  seems  irresist- 
ible, that  the  orbits  of  Vesta  and  Hygeia  can 
not  have  intersected  for  several  myriads  of  years. 
When  the  secular  variations  of  the  elements  of 
each  of  the  asteroids  have  been  computed,  as- 
tronomers will  be  able  to  assign  a limit  of  time 
beyond  which  the  intersection  of  all  the  asteroid 
orbits  must  have  occurred,  if,  indeed,  such  an 
intersection  ever  took  place.  The  discover}'  of 
many  of  these  bodies  is  so  recent  that,  as  yet, 
there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  for  such  a 
computation ; but  from  what  we  already  know, 
we  hazard  little  in  venturing  the  opinion  that 
when  this  computation  shall  be  made  it  will 
appear,  that  if  the  asteroid  planets  ever  com- 
posed a single  body  which  exploded,  as  Olbers 
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supposed,  such  explosion  must  have  occurred 
myriads  of  years  ago . Indeed,  the  discoveiy  of 
such  a host  of  asteroids  seems  to  have  stripped 
the  theory  of  Olbers  of  nearly  all  the  plausibil- 
ity it  possessed  w hen  it  was  originally  proposed ; 
and  it  w ould  seem  hardly  less  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Earth  and  Venus  originally  consti- 
tuted but  one  body,  than  to  admit  the  same  for 
the  thirty-one  asteroids. 

But  if  we  reject  the  theory  of  Olbers,  what 
do  we  conclude?  That  the  asteroids  bear  no 
special  relationship  to  each  other?  Do  they  not 
all  clearly  indicate  a family  resemblance?  And 
if  so,  how  do  we  account  for  this  relationship  ? 

There  are  several  reasons  for  believing  in 
some  peculiar  relationship  between  the  asteroids. 

1.  Unlike  the  other  planets  of  our  system, 
they  are  all  of  diminutive  size — the  largest  of 
them  hardly  exceeding  one  or  two  hundred 
miles  in  diameter.  M.  Le  Verrier,  after  a close 
examination  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
influences  exerted  by  the  entire  group  of  aster- 
oids upon  the  nearer  planets  Mars  and  the  Earth, 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  sum  total 
of  the  matter  constituting  the  small  planets  sit- 
uated between  the  mean  distances  2.20  and  3.16 
(including  undiscovered  as  well  as  known  aster- 
oids), can  not  exceed  about  onefourth  of  the  mass 
of  the  earth. 

2.  The  asteroids  in  their  position  occupy  a 
zone  entirely  distinct  from  the  other  planets  of 
the  solar  system.  Between  the  orbits  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Saturn — between  Saturn  and  Uranus — 
is  an  immense  interval  furnishing  space  enough 
for  a host  of  little  bodies  to  circulate  around  the 
sun ; but  in  not  a solitary  instance  has  any  such 
body  been  found,  except  between  Mars  and  Ju- 
piter. Some  may  attempt  to  account  for  this 
circumstance  by  saying  that  astronomers  have 
long  been  watching  exclusively  this  portion  of 
space,  and  have  left  all  other  regions  entirely 
unexplored.  An  exploration  conducted  upon 
such  a principle  is  simply  a physical  impossibil- 
ity. If  there  were  a small  planet  between  the 
Earth  and  Mars,  it  would  have  stood  the  some 
chance  of  detection,  in  the  explorations  of  the 
past  ten  years,  as  if  it  were  situated  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter;  and,  indeed,  it  would  have 
stood  a better  chance  of  detection,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  appear  of  greater  brightness  on  account 
of  its  proximity  to  us.  If  there  were  a small 
planet  circulating  between  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
it  would  have  stood  the  same  chance  of  detec- 
tion as  if  it  had  been  placed  this  side  of  Jupi- 
ter, except  that  it  W'ould  appear  somew  hat  fainter 
on  account  of  its  increased  distance.  The  fact 
that  we  have  discovered  thirty-three  small  planets 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  not  a solitary 
one  in  any  other  portion  of  the  solar  system, 
points  to  something  special  in  this  region  of  the 
heavens.  In  other  words,  we  have  discovered 
a limited  zone  of  little  planetary  bodies,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  a single  body  of  the 
same  class  situated  out  of  this  zone. 

3.  The  orbits  of  these  little  bodies  present 
some  special  peculiarities. 
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If  we  refer  to  the  Table  on  page  850,  we  shall 
perceive  that  the  ascending  nodes  of  the  orbits 
are  not  distributed  uniformly  through  the  zodiac. 
Thus,  within  the  space  of  140  degrees,  from  longi- 
tude 83°  to  longitude  173°,  we  find  the  nodes 
of  twenty-one  orbits ; while  only  ten  are  left 
for  the  remaining  220  degrees  of  the  zodiac.  A 
similar  remark  applies  to  the  position  of  the 
perihelia.  In  the  first  half  of  the  zodiac  we  find 
twenty-three  perihelia,  while  only  eight  remain 
for  the  other  half  of  the  circumference.  The 
inclinations  of  the  orbits  range  from  zero  to  85 
degrees;  the  eccentricities  range  from  near 
zero  up  to  more  than  one  quarter;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  those  orbits  which  have  great 
eccentricity  have  generally  great  inclination  to 
the  ecliptic,  while  small  inclination  is  generally 
accompanied  by  moderate  eccentricity. 

4.  But  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  these 
orbits  is,  that  they  all  lock  into  one  another  like 
the  links  of  a chain,  so  that  if  the  orbits  are  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  materially  ns  hoops,  they 
all  hang  together  as  one  system.  The  orbits  of 
Hygeia  and  Themis,  being  the  largest  of  all  the 
orbits,  completely  inclose  nearly  all  of  them,  and 
lock  into  but  a small  number ; while  the  orbits 
of  Massilia,  Astnea,  Pallas,  etc.,  lock  into  near- 
ly all  of  the  orbits ; so  that  if  we  take  hold  of 
the  orbit  of  Hygeia  (supposed  to  be  a material 
hoop),  it  will  support  the  orbits  of  Iris,  Thalia, 
Calliope,  and  two  or  three  others,  while  these  in 
turn  lock  into  and  support  all  the  rest.  Indeed, 
if  we  seize  hold  of  any  orbit  at  random,  it  will 
drag  all  the  other  orbits  along  with  it.  This 
feature  of  itself  sufficiently  distinguishes  the 
asteroid  orbits  from  all  the  other  orbits  of  the 
solar  system. 

If  we  reject  the  theory  that  these  asteroids 
were  originally  united  in  one  solid  body,  it 
seems  nevertheless  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  similar  causes  have  operated  in  determ- 
ining the  orbits  of  this  zone  of  planets.  It  is 
impossible  to  assign  any  cause  for  these  re- 
semblances without  adopting  some  theory  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  solar  system.  The 
theory  of  gradual  condensation,  as  developed  by 
Laplace  in  the  nebular  hypothesis,  affords  at 
least  a plausible  explanation  of  these  phenomena. 

Laplace  supposed  that  the  matter  composing 
the  bodies  of  our  solar  system  originally  existed 
in  the  condition  of  an  immense  nebula,  extend- 
ing beyond  the  limits  of  the  most  distant  planet 
— that  this  nebulous  moss  had  an  exceedingly 
elevated  temperature,  and  a slow  rotation  on  its 
axis — that  the  nebula  gradually  cooled ; and  as 
it  contracted  in  dimensions,  its  velocity  of  rota- 
tion, according  to  the  principles  of  mechanics, 
increased,  until  the  centrifugal  force  arising 
from  the  rotation  became  equal  to  the  attraction 
of  the  central  mass  for  the  exterior  zone,  when 
this  zone  necessarily  became  detached  from  the 
central  mass.  As  the  central  mass  continued  to 
contract  in  its  dimensions  and  its  velocity  of  rota- 
tion continued  to  increase,  the  centrifugal  force 
again  became  equal  to  the  attraction  of  the  cen- 
tral mass  for  the  exterior  zone,  and  a second 
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zone  was  detached.  Thus  a number  of  zones 
of  nebulous  matter  were  successively  detached, 
until,  by  gradual  condensation,  the  central  mass 
became  of  comparatively  small  dimensions  and 
great  density. 

The  zones  thus  successively  detached  would 
form  concentric  rings  of  vapor,  all  revolving  in 
the  same  direction  round  the  sun.  If  the  parti- 
cles of  each  ring  continued  to  condense  without 
separating  from  each  other,  they  would  ultimate- 
ly form  a liquid  or  a solid  ring.  But  generally 
each  ring  of  vapor  would  break  up  into  separate 
masses,  revolving  about  the  sun  with  velocities 
slightly  different  from  each  other.  These  masses 
would  assume  a spheroidal  form ; that  is,  they 
would  form  planets  in  the  state  of  vapor.  But 
if  one  of  these  masses  was  large  enough  to  at- 
tract each  of  the  others  in  succession  to  itself, 
the  ring  of  vapor  would  be  converted  into  a sin- 
gle spheroidal  mass  of  vapor,  and  we  should  have 
a single  planet  of  great  mass  for  each  zone 
of  vapor  detached.  But  if  no  one  of  these 
masses  had  a preponderating  size,  they  would 
all  continue  to  revolve  about  the  sun  in  inde- 
pendent orbits,  and  would  form  a zone  of  little 
planets  such  as  we  have  actually  discovered  be- 
tween Mars  and  Jupiter. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  number  of  bodies 
belonging  to  this  zone  of  planets,  we  can  do  lit- 
tle more  than  conjecture.  Already  we  have  one 
asteroid  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  one  of  the  sev- 
enth, four  of  the  eighth,  eighteen  of  the  ninth, 
and  nine  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh.  It  would 
require  400  bodies  as  large  as  the  largest  of  the 
asteroids  to  make  a body  one  fourth  of  the  size 
of  the  earth ; and,  according  to  Le  Verrier,  the 
sum  of  all  the  asteroids  can  not  exceed  this 
limit.  When  we  consider  the  shortness  of  the 
period  during  which  stars  below  the  eighth  mag- 
nitude have  been  systematically  observed,  we  see 
room  for  the  discovery  of  several  more  planets 
of  the  ninth  magnitude,  and  perhaps  three  or 
four  hundred  more  of  inferior  dimensions. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  A MOST  RESPECTABLE  FAMILY. 

BY  W.  V.  THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

A STAG  Or  TKH. 

THE  London  season  was  very  nearly  come  to 
an  end,  and  Lord  Farintosh  had  danced  I 
don’t  know  how  many  times  with  Miss  New- 
come,  had  drunk  several  bottles  of  the  old  Kew 
port,  had  been  seen  at  numerous  breakfasts, 
operas,  races,  and  public  places  by  the  young 
lady’s  side,  and  had  not  as  yet  made  any  such 
proposal  as  Lady  Kew  expected  for  her  grand- 
daughter. Clive  going  to  see  his  military  friends 
in  the  Regent’s  Park  once,  and  finish  Captain 
Butts’s  portrait  in  barracks,  heard  two  or  three 
young  men  talking,  and  one  say  to  another,  “I 
bet  you  three  to  two  Farintosh  don’t  marry  her, 
and  I bet  you  even  that  he  don’t  ask  her.”  Then 
as  he  entered  Mr.  Butts’s  room,  where  these  gen- 
• Continued  from  the  January  Number. 
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j other  rmu*  u>.  my  Ixoad  (and  unless  there  were 
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But  a novelist  mustgbua  with  In*  herojiie.  itv 
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now  and  old,  and  bankrupt  of  fame  and  money 
too,  has  commenced  life  at  any  rate  with  noble 
views,*  and  generous  schemes,  from  which  weak- 
ness, idleness,  passion,  or  overpowering  hostile 
fortune  have  turned  him  away.  But  a girl  of 
the  world,  bon  DieuI  the  doctrine  with  which 
she  begins  is  that  she  is  to  have  a wealthy  hus- 
band : the  article  of  faith  in  her  catechism  is, 
“ I believe  in  elder  sons,  and  a house  in  town, 
and  a house  in  the  country  ?”  They  are  mer- 
cenary as  they  step  fresh  and  blooming  into  the 
world  out  of  the  nursery.  They  have  been 
schooled  there  to  keep  their  bright  eyes  to  look 
only  on  the  prince  and  the  duke,  Croesus  and 
Dives.  By  long  cramping  and  careful  process, 
their  little  natural  hearts  have  been  squeezed 
up,  like  the  feet  of  their  fashionable  little  sis- 
ters in  China.  As  you  see  a pauper’s  child, 
with  an  awful  premature  knowledge  of  the  pawn- 
shop, able  to  haggle  at  market  with  her  wretch- 
ed halfpence,  and  battle  bargains  at  hucksters’ 
stalls,  you  shall  find  a young  beauty,  who  was  a 
child  in  the  school-room  a year  since,  as  wise 
and  knowing  as  the  old  practitioners  on  that 
exchange ; as  economical  of  her  smiles,  as  dex- 
terous in  keeping  back  or  producing  her  beau- 
tiful wares;  as  skillful  in  setting  one  bidder 
against  another ; as  keen  as  the  smartest  mer- 
chant in  Vanity  Fair. 

If  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  Life  Guards 
Green  who  were  talking  about  Miss  Newcome 
and  her  suitors,  were  silent  when  Clive  appear- 
ed among  them,  it  was  because  they  were  aware 
not  only  of  his  relationship  to  the  young  lady,  but 
his  unhappy  condition  regarding  her.  Certain 
men  there  are  who  never  tell  their  love,  but  let 
concealment,  like  a worm  in  the  bud,  feed  on 
their  damask  cheeks ; others  again  must  be  not 
always  thinking,  but  talking  about  the  darling 
object.  So  it  was  not  very  long  before  Captain 
Crackthorpc  was  taken  into  Clive’s  confidence, 
and  through  Crackthorpe  very  likely  the  whole 
mess  became  acquainted  wi  th  his  passion.  These 
young  fellows,  who  had  been  early  introduced 
into  the  world,  gave  Clive  small  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, putting  to  him,  in  their  dow  nright  phrase- 
ology, the  point  of  which  he  was  already  aware, 
that  Miss  Ncwcome  was  intended  for  his  supe- 
riors, and  that  he  had  best  not  make  his  mind 
uneasy  by  sighing  for  those  beautiful  grapes 
which  were  beyond  his  reach. 

But  the  good-natured  Crackthorpe,  who  had 
a pity  for  the  young  painter’s  condition,  helped 
him  so  far  (and  gained  Clive’s  warmest  thanks 
for  his  good  offices),  by  asking  admission  for 
Clive  to  certain  evening  parties  of  the  beau- 
monde , where  he  had  the  gratification  of  meeting 
his  charmer.  Ethel  was  surprised  and  pleased, 
and  Lady  Kew  surprised  and  angry  at  meeting 
Clive  Newcome  at  these  fashionable  houses ; the 
girl  herself  was  touched  very  likely  at  his  per- 
tinacity in  following  her.  As  there  was  no  act- 
ual feud  between  them,  she  could  not  refuse 
now  and  again  to  dance  with  her  cousin;  and 
thus  he  picked  up  such  small  crumbs  of  conso- 
lation as  a youth  in  his  state  can  get;  lived 
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upon  six  words  vouchsafed  to  him  in  a qua- 
drille, or  brought  home  a glance  of  the  eyes 
which  she  had  presented  to  him  in  a waltz,  or 
the  remembrance  of  a squeeze  of  the  hand  on 
parting  or  meeting.  How  eager  he  was  to  get 
a card  to  this  party  or  that!  how  attentive  to 
the  givers  of  such  entertainments ! Some  friends 
of  his  accused  him  of  being  a tuft-hunter  and 
flatterer  of  the  aristocracy,  on  account  of  his 
politeness  to  certain  people;  the  truth  was,  he 
wanted  to  go  wherever  Miss  Ethel  was ; and  the 
ball  was  blank  to  him  which  she  did  not  attend. 

This  business  occupied  not  only  one  season, 
but  two.  By  the  time  of  the  second  season,  Mr. 
Newcome  had  made  so  many  acquaintances, 
that  he  needed  few  more  introductions  into  so- 
ciety. He  was  very  well  known  as  a good-na- 
tured, handsome  young  man,  and  a very  good 
waltzer,  the  only  son  of  an  Indian  officer  of 
large  wealth,  who  chose  to  devote  himself  to 
painting,  and  who  was  supposed  to  entertain  an 
unhappy  fondness  for  his  cousin  the  beautiful 
Miss  Newcome.  Kind  folks  who  beard  of  this 
little  tendre , and  were  sufficiently  interested  in 
Mr.  Clive,  asked  him  to  their  houses  in  conse- 
quence. I dare  say  those  people  who  were  good 
to  him  may  have  been  themselves  at  one  time 
unlucky  in  their  own  love  affairs. 

When  the  first  season  ended  without  a de- 
claration from  my  lord,  Lady  Kew  carried  off 
her  young  lady  to  Scotland,  where  it  also  so 
happened  that  Lord  Farintosh  was  going  to 
shoot,  and  people  made  what  surmises  they 
chose  upon  this  coincidence.  Surmises,  why  not  ? 
You  who  know'  the  world,  know  very  well  that 
if  you  see  Mrs.  So-and-so’s  name  in  the  list  of 
people  at  an  entertainment,  on  looking  down 
the  list  you  will  presently  be  sure  to  come  on 
Mr.  Whatdyoucallem’s.  If  Lord  and  Lady 
Blank,  of  Suchandsuch  Castle,  received  a dis- 
tinguished circle  (including  Lady  Dash),  for 
Christmas  or  Easter,  without  reading  farther 
the  names  of  the  guests,  you  may  venture  on 
any  wager  that  Captain  Asterisk  is  one  of  the 
company.  These  coincidences  happen  every 
day ; and  some  people  are  so  anxious  to  meet 
other  people,  and  so  irresistible  is  the  magnetic 
sympathy  I suppose,  that  they  will  travel  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  the  worst  of  weather  to  see 
their  friends,  and  break  your  door  open  almost, 
provided  the  friend  is  inside  it. 

I am  obliged  to  own  the  fact,  that  for  many 
months  Lady  Kew  hunted  after  Lord  Farintosh. 
This  rheumatic  old  woman  went  to  Scotland, 
where,  as  he  was  pursuing  the  deer,  she  stalked 
his  lordship : from  Scotland  she  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  taking  lessons  in  dancing  at  the 
Chaumiere ; from  Paris  to  an  English  country 
house,  for  Christmas,  where  he  was  expected, 
but  didn’t  come — not  being,  his  professor  said, 
quite  complete  in  the  Polka,  and  so  on.  If  Ethel 
were  privy  to  these  manoeuvres,  or  any  thing 
more  than  an  unwittingly  consenting  party,  I 
say  we  would  depose  her  from  her  place  of  he- 
roine at  once.  But  she  was  acting  under  her 
grandmother’s  orders,  a most  imperious,  ixrc- 
Originsal  from 
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sistible,  managing  old  woman,  who  exacted  every 
body’s  obedience,  and  managed  eveiy  body’s 
business  in  her  family.  Lady  Ann  Neweome 
being  in  attendance  on  her  sick  husband,  Ethel 
was  consigned  to  the  Countess  of  Kew,  her 
grandmother,  who  hinted  that  she  should  leave 
Ethel  her  property  when  dead,  and  while  alive 
expected  the  girl  should  go  about  with  her.  She 
had  and  wrote  as  many  letters  as  a Secretary 
of  State  almost.  She  was  accustomed  to  set  off 
without  taking  any  body’s  advice,  or  announc- 
ing her  departure  until  within  an  hour  or  two 
of  the  event.  In  her  train  moved  Ethel,  against 
her  own  will,  which  would  have  led  her  to  stay 
at  home  with  her  father,  but  at  the  special  wish 
and  order  of  her  parents.  Was  such  a sum  as 
that  of  which  Lady  Kew  had  the  disposal  (Hob- 
son Brothers  knew  the  amount  of  it  quite  well) 
to  be  left  out  of  the  family?  Forbid  it  all  ye 
powers!  Barnes — who  would  have  liked  the 
money  himself,  and  said  truly  that  he  would  live 
with  his  grandmother  any  where  she  liked  if  he 
could  get  it — Barnes  joined  most  energetically 
with  Sir  Brian  and  Lady  Ann  in  ordering  Ethel’s 
obedience  to  Lady  Kew.  You  know  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  one  young  woman  not  to  acquiesce 
when  the  family  council  strongly  orders.  In 
fine,  I hope  there  was  a good  excuse  for  the 
queen  of  this  history,  and  that  it  was  her  wicked 
domineering  old  prime  minister  who  led  her 
wrong.  Otherwise,  I say,  we  would  have  an- 
other dynasty.  Oh,  to  th  ink  of  a generous  nature, 
and  the  world,  and  nothing  but  the  world,  to  oc- 
cupy it ! — of  a brave  intellect,  and  the  milliner’s 
bandboxes,  and  the  scandal  of  the  coteries,  and 
the  fiddle-faddle  etiquette  of  the  court  for  its 
sole  exercise ! of  the  rush  and  hurry  from  en- 
tertainment to  entertainment;  of  the  constant 
smiles  and  cares  of  representation ; of  the  pray- 
erless rest  at  night,  and  the  awaking  to  a god- 
less morrow!  This  was  the  course  of  life  to 
which  Fate,  and  not  her  own  fault,  altogether, 
had  for  a while  handed  over  Ethel  Neweome. 
Let  those  pity  her  who  can  feel  their  own  weak- 
ness and  misgoing;  let  those  punish  her  who 
are  without  fault  themselves. 

Clive  did  not  offer  to  follow  her  to  Scotland. 
He  knew  quite  well  that  the  encouragement  he 
had  had  was  only  of  the  smallest;  that  as  a 
relation  she  received  him  frankly  and  kindly 
enough,  but  checked  him  when  he  would  have 
adopted  another  character.  But  it  chanced 
that  they  met  in  Paris,  whither  he  went  in  the 
Easter  of  the  ensuing  year,  having  worked  to 
some  good  purpose  through  the  winter,  and  dis- 
patched, as  on  a former  occasion,  his  three  or 
four  pictures  to  take  their  chance  at  the  Exhi- 
bition. 

Of  these  it  is  our  pleasing  duty  to  be  able  to 
corroborate,  to  some  extent,  Mr.  F.  Bayham’s 
favorable  report.  Fancy  sketches  and  historical 
pieces  our  young  man  had  eschewed;  having 
convinced  himself  either  that  he  had  not  an 
epic  genius,  or  that  to  draw  portraits  of  his 
friends  was  a much  easier  task  than  that  which 
he  had  set  himself  formerly.  While  all  the 
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world  was  crowding  round  a pair  of  J.  J.’s  little 
pictures,  a couple  of  chalk  heads  were  admitted 
into  the  Exhibition  (his  great  picture  of  Captain 
Crackthorpe  on  horseback,  in  full  uniform,  I 
must  own  was  ignominiously  rejected),  and  the 
friends  of  the  parties  had  the  pleasure  of  recog- 
nizing in  the  miniature-room,  No.  1246,  Portrait 
of  an  Officer — viz.,  Augustus  Butts,  Esq.,  of  the 
Life  Guards  Green;  and  portrait  of  the  Rev. 

Charles  Honeyman,  No.  1272.  Miss  Sherrick 
the  hangers  refused;  Mr.  Binnie,  Clive  had 
spoiled,  as  usual,  in  the  painting;  the  chalk 
heads,  however,  before  named,  were  voted  to  be 
faithful  likenesses,  and  executed  in  a very  agree- 
able and  spirited  manner.  F.  Bayham’s  criti- 
cism on  these  performances,  it  need  not  be  said, 
was  tremendous.  Since  the  days  of  Michael 
Angelo  you  would  have  thought  there  never  had 
been  such  drawings.  In  fact,  F.  B.,  as  some 
other  critics  do,  clapped  his  friend  so  boister- 
ously on  the  back,  and  trumpeted  their  merits 
with  such  prodigious  energy  as  to  make  his 
friends  themselves  sometimes  uneasy. 

Mr.  Clive,  whose  good  father  was  writing 
home  more  and  more  wonderful  accounts  of  the 
Bundelcund  Bank,  in  which  he  had  engaged, 
and  who  was  always  pressing  his  son  to  draw 
for  more  money,  treated  himself  to  comfortable 
rooms  at  Paris,  in  the  very  same  hotel  where 
the  young  Marquis  of  Farintosh  occupied  lodg- 
ings much  more  splendid,  and  where  he  lived, 
no  doubt,  so  as  to  be  near  the  professor,  who 
was  still  teaching  his  lordship  the  Polka.  In- 
deed, it  must  be  said  that  Lord  Farintosh  made 
great  progress  under  this  artist,  and  that  he 
danced  very  much  better  in  his  third  season 
than  in  the  first  and  second  years  after  he  had 
come  upon  the  town.  From  the  same  instructor 
the  Marquis  learned  the  latest  novelties  in  French 
conversation,  the  choicest  oaths  and  phrases  (for 
which  he  was  famous),  so  that  although  his 
French  grammar  was  naturally  defective,  he  was 
enabled  to  order  a dinner  at  Philippe’s,  and  to 
bully  a waiter,  or  curse  a hackney  coachman 
with  extreme  volubility.  A young  nobleman  of 
his  rank  was  received  with  the  distinction  which 
was  his  due,  by  the  French  sovereign  of  that 
period ; and  at  the  Tuileries,  and  the  houses  of 
the  French  nobility,  which  he  visited.  Monsieur 
le  Marquis  dc  Farintosh  excited  considerable 
remark,  by  the  use  of  some  of  the  phrases  which 
his  young  professor  had  taught  to  him.  People 
even  went  so  for  as  to  say  that  the  Marquis  was 
an  awkward  and  dull  young  man,  of  the  very 
worst  manners. 

Whereas  the  young  Clive  Neweome — and  it 
comforted  the  poor  fellow’s  heart  somewhat,  aud 
be  sure  pleased  Ethel,  who  was  looking  on  at  his 
triumphs — was  voted  the  most  charming  young 
Englishman  who  had  l>een  seen  for  a long  time  J 
in  our  salons.  Madame  de  Florae,  who  loved 
him  as  a son  of  her  own,  actually  went  once  or 
twice  into  the  world  in  order  to  see  hie  d&ut. 

Madame  de  Moncontour  inhabited  a part  of  the 
Hotel  de  Florae,  and  received  society  there. 

The  French  people  did  not  understand  what 
• 
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tauri&d  ixortl  ..  Sitiintofch>  Fhsneh  iHftudors,  i oori  frigh^ft^  his  old  fatlmr,  who  mn  little  com- 
M ’sM^fi^ic.of  ‘2%ew&]wp'f . & Fin  muni  What  a | prehend  the  roKefoutaitt  tff  the  new  school.  After 

wjlb:  ceassm  T cries  * gro&t  French  lady,  the  !;  going  teviiW  W son  preach  through  Lentil 

*'*»>  Af.ft'  Murofal,  to  the  nMorikhed  Jftes  Keir-  Kmre  ftame*  wjfero  the  Ahht  de  Florae  gather - 
pome.  t;This  younjg  man  $i  the.  cousin  of  the  j ed  a great  congregation,  the  old  Conor  come 
chtormi^g  ■'\yrtu*jtt^t;W'-|itdq4  Trr  J**s-  j away  quite  j rar/ljwf  ftfc  his  son*#  datamations. 

;#&K . ^ another  I *'l  do  not  nmlersfouVd  yotrr  no?  pricste,”  he 

French  lady  to  the  Counted  of  Kew  (who,  you  1 ^yw-  « I knew  my  son  had  Income*  a -Cordelier? 
may  be  sure,  U delighted  to  have  .such  a rehv-  ; I went  to  hear  him,  and  found  ho  whs  a,  Jacobin, 
rive);,  ;A*ht rin?,-  l?ro&efr lady urvitet  Hive  ft* -ter  M>H  true  tmiie  my  salat  tn  tpiier*  roy  good/.jycja- 
jw^tyctasr  in  order  he  make  ber*cU  I My  director  mwet*  (M  ine*  and  phm  a 

agre»uhi e tyj  the  ok!  Comtes.«?e.  Before  the  ! $r*une  attrietrnc  into  the  hergaiti  with  me.'  Our 
enuMns’-  haV**  •- - throe  minute  together  in  :l  history  has  but  little  to  do  with  this  venerable 
>r&«Iahre  de  Florae^  salon,  she  sees  tJiar  Clive  nob  tem  am  I f e Jm  hU  chamber  looking  out 
k ia  loreivitb  EtMf,  takes  the  in  Co  the  garden  of  his  hotel;  t£k  faithful  old 

hoy*  hand  and  says*  ux/f<h  vttfre  mrc?,  twticm;*  dofpwic  to  wait  upon  Irim,  bk  House  of  Peers 
nud  lt*sr  eye#  regard  him  for  a moment  ah  fond-  to  attend  when  he  is  well  enough,  Ins  few ' ac- 
ly.  ah  tenderhva*  ewr  Itoy  looked  at  hiv  father.  »{UMptam'es  to  help  him  to  p&ss  the  ovtwiug. 
Oh,  what  te#i«  iinvft  they  &mte  eyM  i The  rest  of  the  hotel  he  give*  up  to  hk  son,  the 
< h.,  v!mt  faith  lias  it  kept,  tender  tmsrt  j If  Yicomte  de  Flora.y  nod  ta  Prim  e c? 

lore  Iwm  through  &li  life*  and  stirnv^  d) rough  <k  Maucrmiotir,  his  daughter. in -l«w. 

»11  sorrow;  and reum&ns  steadfast with tta  through  Whef>  Florae  h as  told  Ms  friginta  of  thcC^ub 

all  changes;  and  Jn  ull  darkness  6f  spirit  burfis  j why it  is  he)i»^  n«?unn‘d  ft  new  tiUc  a means 
Irrighti v ; and,  if  we  die,f  d>^phm^  n«  forever,  find  uf  rot onVUittt  iotj  («>  fnt'Ondlie^Km  «jj  {jhilo^iphN. 
tovo5  jsriil  ; and  exkts  With  the  very  Jjaat  rah  my  friends)  with  hk  r^¥ of  Wm- 

%*$p  and  throb  of  tba  faithful  howto—- cluader^  who  ;&d&rc*  (Me*  ifhir.  {0uAp^4i^ ' 
with,  thejutro  s/mh  beyroui  iteuiti : sure-  end  h««  n^ept!y  made  u grout  siux*uWaV»n.  every 
ly  it  shall  be  karoorfaJ  ? Tlaai^h  we  who  tlv  Iwidy  allows  that  ihe  loeaMire  wae  dictittcd  hy 
main,  aio  ^parated  from  it,  k k nuro  in  prudenoe,  and  tlierfe  i#  no?  tnoro  iaughter  at  his 
heaven  ? If  we  lore  still  those  w lose,  can  wo  change  of  name l T'hc  Frinma  iah*$  the  firit 
akogethcr  loee  those  wo  love?  Forty  years  Hoor  xjT  too  ..hotel  ur  pno«*  paid  for  it  by  the 
lucre  i^j^ed  away,  Yvutli  and  itaiire»tancntor-  American  0*fieral?  who  h«a  returned  m'hta  orig- 
\C8  revisit  her,  and  HofHr Almost  tvuke^  ny  agaah  mal  pfgs  at  Cihcmhuti.  Hud  not  Oineirmotns 
out  -of  . its  gntinsr,  t&  the  constanf  5mly  holds  the  hitft^fvf>Vg»  oii  hdf?  fnrm,  and  *iw  he  not  a gen- 
young  rnatv’s  hand,  and  look#  at  the  wm  »jf  cral  a^rcnlHir  of  C<>t3gr3eM  Hie  honest 

Thcnitts  Ncwoorhc,  IMtos  hik  a i^fcharnlMiri  whkh(  ti*  her  tor- 

— — * rot,  *hc  b obliged  fo  open  of  receptioo-oreuiugs, 

CH  APTfcK  XLVt  wheu  gt?ntlemen  end  ladies  play  eank  ihcro.  It 

*H*  ti&vfy  irE  r>x>z.%r.  U fittt‘*f  up  in  the  sty  le  ht‘  Louk  XX i,  in  bor 

Brvce  the  death  of  the  Shit  dTny  , the  hn*~  ted  \*  art  invnmnfie  tociklng-gh^  surm minted 
band  of  &furr  Qtjocri  of  Swf»,  the  Comte  de  by  <tuw<>  cupidf  ; it  is  an  a]c'<»vo  which  j^onie 
hlorur.,  who  ta  now  ihc  legitimutv  o^  ficr  if  the  j wdmocl  hgforo  the  volution,  might 

duf  fd  title,  does  not  choose  to  bestr  it.  but  von-  ha»e  reposed  io.  f)j«|iosiro  timr  h>oki«u>gla^, 
rimie^to  he  knowii  in  thewhrld  by  hta  old  name,  betweett  'the  . <»ll  window*,  at  some  forty  f^r 
rFhe  old  Count's  wot1/1  k %'eTy  Ilk  dor?-  distance,  k another  huge  mirror,  fir  that  ^hen 

for,  and  hiadirociori  who  comes  daily  to  play  bis  the  poor  f fince^s  i * in  Viedf  in  her  prim  old  curk 
game  at  pVcquet ; hU  daughter1#  rhiMrcn.  who  papers,  she  see*s  a vista  of  elderly  printfCrWe^ 
amuse  him  by  their  laughter,  und  pl«y  rooud  his  mitikling  nvray  intb  the  dark  persjwjetku;  and 
choir  in  tins  ganfen  of  hta  hoteU'  Ins  faithful  is  «o  frightened  that  she  and  Be her  Iam#*. 
vrjfe,  and  one  or  twip  friends  aa  old  a*  hi #.hlro  maiiL  pin  up  the  jbu«|«U  ajlfc  ra^tattijs  tner 
form  hi*  saeiety.  His  icon,  the  Abb^  « ndth:  the  bed-mirror  a tier  tlie  ^re»t  nig!u  ; thoJigli  olio 
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Princess  never  can  get  it  out  of  her  head  that 
her  image  is  still  there,  behind  the  jonquil  hang- 
ings, turning  as  she  turns,  waking  as  she  wakes, 
etc.  The  chamber  is  so  vast  and  lonely  that 
she  has  a bed  made  for  Betsy  in  the  room.  It 
is,  of  course,  whisked  away  into  a closet  on  re- 
ception-evenings. A boudoir,  rosetendre,  with 
more  cupids  and  nymphs  by  Boucher,  sporting 
over  the  door-panels — nymphs  who  may  well 
shock  old  Betsy  and  her  old  mistress — is  the 
Princess’s  morning-room.  “Ah,  Mum,  what 
would  Mr.  Hamper  at  Manchester,  Mr.  Jowls 
of  Newcome  (the  minister  whom,  in  early  days, 
Miss  Higg  used  to  sit  under)  say  if  they  was 
browt  into  this  room !”  But  there  is  no  question 
of  Mr.  Jowls  and  Mr.  Humper,  excellent  dis- 
senting divines,  who  preached  to  Miss  Higg, 
being  brought  into  the  Princesse  de  Moncon- 
tour’s boudoir. 

That  paragraph,  respecting  a conversion  in 
high  life,  which  F.  B.  in  his  enthusiasm  inserted 
in  the  “Pall  Mall  Gazette,”  caused  no  small 
excitement  in  the  Florae  family.  The  Florae 
family  read  the  “ Pall  Mall  Gazette,”  knowing 
that  Clive’s  friends  were  engaged  in  that  period- 
ical. When  Madame  de  Florae,  who  did  not 
often  read  newspapers,  happened  to  cast  her 
eye  upon  that  poetic  paragraph  of  F.  B.’s,  you 
may  fancy  with  what  a panic  it  filled  the  good 
and  pious  lady.  Her  son  become  a Protestant ! 
After  all  the  grief  and  trouble  his  wildness  had 
occasioned  to  her,  Paul  forsake  his  religion! 
But  that  her  husband  was  so  ill  and  aged  as 
not  to  be  able  to  bear  her  absence,  she  would 
have  hastened  to  London  to  rescue  her  son  out 
of  that  perdition.  She  sent  for  her  younger 
son,  who  undertook  the  embassy ; and  the  Prince 
and  Princesse  de  Moncontour,  in  their  hotel  at 
London,  were  one  day  surprised  by  the  visit  of 
the  Abbe  de  Florae. 

As  Paul  was  quite  innocent  of  any  intention 
of  abandoning  his  religion,'  the  mother’s  kind 
heart  was  very  speedily  set  at  rest  by  her  envoy. 
Far  from  Paul’s  conversion  to  Protestantism, 
the  Abbe  wrote  home  the  most  encouraging  ac- 
counts of  his  sister-in -law’s  precious  dispositions. 
He  had  communications  with  Madame  de  Mon- 
contour’s Anglican  director,  a man  of  not  power- 
ful mind,  wrote  M.  l’Abbe,  though  of  consider- 
able repute  for  eloquence  in  his  sect.  The  good 
dispositions  of  his  sister-in-law  were  improved 
by  the  French  clergyman,  who  could  be  most 
captivating  and  agreeable  when  a work  of  con- 
version was  in  hand.  The  visit  reconciled  the 
family  to  their  English  relative,  in  whom  good 
nature  and  many  other  good  qualities  were  to 
be  seen,  now  that  there  were  hopes  of  reclaim- 
ing her.  It  was  agreed  that  Madame  de  Mon- 
contour should  come  and  inhabit  the  Hotel  de 
Florae  at  Paris : perhaps  the  Abbe  tempted  the 
worthy  lady  by  pictures  of  the  many  pleasures 
and  advantages  she  would  enjoy  in  that  capital. 
She  was  presented  at  her  own  court  by  the 
French  embassadress  of  that  day;  and  was  re- 
ceived at  the  Tuileries  with  a cordiality  which 
flattered  and  pleased  her. 
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Having  been  presented  herself,  Madame  la 
Princesse  in  turn  presented  to  her  august  sov- 
ereign Mrs.  T.  Higg  and  Miss  Higg,  of  Man- 
chester, Mrs.  Samuel  Higg,  of  Newcome;  the 
husbands  of  those  ladies  (the  Princess’s  brothers) 
also  sporting  a court-dress  for  the  first  time. 

Sara  Higg’s  neighbor,  the  member  for  New- 
come,  Sir  Biyan  Newcome,  Bart.,  was  too  ill  to 
act  as  Higg’s  sponsor  before  majesty;  but  Barnes 
Newcome  was  uncommonly  civil  to  the  two  Lan- 
cashire gentlemen;  though  their  politics  were 
different  to  his,  and  Sam  had  voted  against  Sir 
Bryan  at  his  last  election.  Barnes  took  them 
to  dine  at  a club — recommended  his  tailor — sent 
Lady  Clara  Pulleyn  to  call  on  Mrs.  Higg — who 
pronounced  her  to  be  a pretty  young  woman 
and  most  bailable.  The  Countess  of  Dotting 
would  have  been  delighted  to  present  these  la- 
dies had  the  Princess  not  luckily  been  in  Lon- 
don to  do  that  office.  The  Hobson  Ncwcomes 
were  veiy  civil  to  the  Lancashire  party,  and  en- 
tertained them  splendidly  at  dinner.  I believe 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  Hobson  themselves  went  to  court 
this  year,  the  latter  in  a deputy  lieutenant’s  uni- 
form. 

If  Barnes  Newcome  was  so  very  civil  to  the 
Higg  family,  we  may  suppose  he  had  good  rea- 
son. The  Higgs  were  very  strong  in  Newcome, 
and  it  was  advisable  to  conciliate  them.  They 
were  very  rich,  and ‘their  account  would  not  be 
disagreeable  at  the  Bank.  Madame  de  Mon- 
contour’s— a large  easy  private  account — would 
be  more  pleasant  still.  And  Hobson  Brothers 
having  entered  laigely  into  the  Anglo-Conti- 
nental Railway,  w hereof  mention  has  been  made, 
it  was  a bright  thought  of  Barnes  to  place  the 
Prince  o^ Moncontour,  etc.  etc.,  on  the  French 
Direction  of  the  Railway ; and  to  tuke  the  prince- 
ly prodigal  down  to  Newcome  with  his  new  title, 
and  reconcile  him  to  his  w ife  and  the  Higg  fam- 
ily. Barnes,  wo  may  say,  invented  the  princi- 
pality ; rescued  the  Vicomte  de  Florae  out  of  his 
dirty  lodgings  in  Leicester  Square,  and  sent  the 
Prince  of  Moncontour  back  to  his  worthy  mid- 
dle-aged wife  again.  The  disagreeable  dissent- 
ing days  were  over.  A brilliant  young  curate 
of  Doctor  Bulders,  who  also  wore  long  hair, 
straight  wraistcoats,  and  no  shirt  collars,  had  al- 
ready reconciled  the  Vicomtessc  de  Florae  to 
the  persuasion  whereof  the  ministers  are  clad 
in  that  queer  uniform.  The  landlord  of  their 
hotel  in  St.  James’s  got  his  wine  from  Sherrick, 
and  sent  his  families  to  Lady  Whittlesea’s  Cha- 
pel. The  Rev.  Charles  Honeyman’s  eloquence 
and  amiability  were  appreciated  by  his  new  dis- 
ciple : thus  the  historian  has  traced  here,  step 
by  step,  howf  all  these  people  became  acquainted. 

Sam  Higg,  w'hose  name  was  very  good  on 
’Change  in  Manchester  and  London,  joined  the 
direction  of  the  Anglo-Continental.  A brother 
had  died  lately,  leaving  his  money  among 
them,  and  his  wealth  had  added  considerably 
to  Madame  de  Florae’s  means;  his  sister  in- 
vested a portion  of  her  capital  in  the  Railway 
in  her  husband’s  name.  The  shares  were  at  a 
premium,  and  gave  a good  dividend.  The  Prince 
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de  Moncontour  took  his  place  with  great  gravity 
at  the  Paris  board,  whither  Barnes  made  fre- 
quent flying  visits.  The  sense  of  capitalism 
sobered  and  dignified  Paul  de  Florae : at  the 
age  of  five-and-forty  he  was  actually  giving  up 
being  a young  man,  and  was  not  ill-pleased  at 
having  to  enlarge  his  waistcoats,  and  to  show  a 
little  gray  in  his  mustache.  His  errors  were 
forgotten : he  was  bien  vu  by  the  government. 
He  might  have  had  the  Embassy  Extraordinary 
to  Queen  Poman£;  but  the  health  of  Madame 
la  Princesse  was  delicate.  He  paid  his  wife 
visits  every  morning:  appeared  at  her  parties 
and  her  opera-box,  and  was  seen  constantly 
with  her  in  public.  He  gave  quiet  little  din- 
ners still,  at  which  Clive  was  present  sometimes; 
and  had  a private  door  and  key  to  his  apartments, 
which  were  separated  by  all  the  dreary  length 
of  the  reception-rooms  from  the  mirrored  cham- 
ber and  jonquil  couch  where  the  Princess  and 
Betsy  reposed.  When  some  of  his  London 
friends  visited  Paris  he  sliowred  us  these  rooms, 
and  introduced  us  duly  to  Madame  la  Princesse^ 
He  was  as  simple  and  as  much  at  home  in  the 
midst  of  these,  splendors,  as  in  the  dirty  little 
lodgings  in  Leicester  Square,  wdiere  he  painted 
his  own  boots,  and  cooked  his  herring  over  the 
tongs.  As  for  Clive,  he  was  the  infant  of  the 
house,  Madame  la  Princesse  could  not  resist  his 
kind  face ; and  Paul  was  os  fond  of  him  in  his 
way,  as  Paul’s  mother  in  hers.  Would  he  live 
at  the  Hotel  de  Florae  ? There  w as  an  excel- 
lent atelier  in  the  pavilion,  with  a chamber  for 
his  servant.  No ! you  will  be  most  at  ease  in 
Apartments  of  your  own.  You  will  have  here  but 
the  society  of  women.  I do  not  rise  till  late : 
and  my  affairs,  my  board,  call  mo  away  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  Thou  wilt  but  be  cn- 
nuyd  to  play  trictrac  with  my  old  father.  My 
mother  waits  on  him.  My  sister  &u  second  is 
given  up  entirely  to  her  children,  who  always 
have  the  pituite.  Madame  la  Princesse  is  not 
amnsing  for  a young  man.  Como  and  go  when 
thou  wilt,  Clive,  my  gallon,  my  son : thy  cover 
is  laid.  Wilt  thou  take  the  portraits  of  all  the 
family  ? Host  thou  want  of  money  ? I had  at 
thy  age  and  almost  ever  since,  man  ami:  but  now 
we  swim  in  gold,  and  when  there  is  a Louis  in 
my  purse,  there  are  ten  francs  for  thee.  To 
shew  his  mother  that  he  did  not  think  of  the 
Keformed  Religion,  Paul  did  not  miss  going  to 
mass  with  her  on  Sunday.  Sometimes  Madame 
Paul  wrcnt  too,  between  whom  and  her  mother- 
in-law  there  could  not  be  any  liking,  but  there 
was  now  great  civility.  They  saw  each  other 
once  a day:  Madame  Paul  always  paid  her  visit 
to  the  Comte  de  Florae : and  Betsy,  her  maid, 
made  the  old  gentleman  laugh  by  her  briskness 
and  talk.  She  brought  back  to  her  mistress  the 
most  wonderful  stories  which  the  old  man  told 
her  about  his  doings  during  the  emigration — 
before  he  married  Madame  la  Comtesse — when 
he  gave  lessons  in  dancing,  parbleu!  There 
was  his  fiddle  still,  a trophy  of  those  old  times. 
He  chirped,  and  coughed,  and  sang,  in  his  crack  - 
ed  old  voice,  as  he  talk  about  them.  “Lor! 
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bless  you,  Mum,”  says  Betsy,  “he  must  have 
been  a terrible  old  man  I”  He  remembered  the 
times  wreli  enough,  but  the  stories  he  sometimes 
told  over  twice  or  thrice  in  an  hour.  I am 
afraid  he  had  not  repented  sufficiently  of  those 
wicked  old  times : else  why  did  he  laugh  and 
giggle  so  when  he  recalled  them  ? lie  would 
laugh  and  giggle  till  he  was  choked  with  his  old 
cough : and  old  St.  Jean,  his  mau,  came  and 
beat  M.  lo  Comte  ou  the  back,  and  made  M.  lc 
Comte  take  a spoonful  of  his  sirup. 

Between  two  such  women  as  Madame  de 
Florae  and  Lady  Kew,  of  course  there  could  be 
little  liking  or  sympathy.  Religion,  love,  duty, 
the  family,  w ere  the  French  lady’s  constant  occu- 
pation— duty  and  the  family,  perhaps,  Lady  Kew’s 
aim  too — only  the  notions  of  duty  >vcrc  different 
in  either  person.  Lady  Kew’s  idea  of  duty  to  her 
relatives  being  to  push  them  on  in  the  world : 
Madame  do  Florae’s  to  soothe,  to  pray,  to  attend 
them  with  constant  watchfulness,  to  strive  to 
mend  them  with  pious  counsel.  I don’t  know 
that  one  lady  w*as  Appier  than  the  other.  Ma- 
dame de  Florae’s  eldest  son  was  a kindly  prodi- 
gal : her  second  had  given  his  wholo  heart  to  the 
church : her  daughter  had  centred  hers  on  her  own 
children,  and  was  jealous  if  their  grandmother 
laid  a finger  on  them.  So  Leonore  dc  Florae  was 
quite  alone.  It  seemed  os  if  Heaven  had  turned 
away  all  her  children’s  hearts  from  her.  Her 
daily  business  in  life  was  to  nurse  a selfish  old 
man,  into  whose  sendee  she  had  been  forced  in 
early  youth  by  a paternal  decree  which  she 
never  questioned ; giving  him  obedience,  striv- 
ing to  give  him  respect — every  thing  but  her 
heart,  w hich  had  gone  out  of  her  keeping.  Many 
a good  woman’s  life  is  no  more  cheerful ; a spring 
of  beauty,  a little  warmth  and  sunshine  of  love, 
a bitter  disappointment,  followed  by  pangs  and 
frantic  tears,  then  a long  monotonous  story  of 
submission.  “ Not  here,  my  daughter,  is  to  be 
your  happiness,”  says  the  priest ; “whom  Heaven 
loves  it  afflicts.”  And  he  points  out  to  her  the 
agonies  of  suffering  saints  of  her  sex ; assures  her 
of  their  present  beatitudes  and  glories ; exhorts 
her  to  bear  her  pains  with  a faith  like  theirs ; 
and  is  empowered  to  promise  her  & like  reward. 

The  other  matron  is  not  less  alone.  Her 
husband  and  son  are  dead,  without  a tear  for 
either — to  weep  was  not  in  Lady  Kew’s  nature. 

Her  grandson,  whom  she  had  loved  perhaps 
more  than  any  human  being,  is  rebellious  and 
estranged  from  her;  her  children  separated 
from  her,  save  one  whose  sickness  and  bodily 
infirmity  the  mother  resents  as  disgraces  to  her- 
self. Her  darling  schemes  fail  somehow’.  She 
moves  from  town  to  towm,  and  boll  to  hall,  and 
hall  to  castle,  forever  uneasy  and  always  alone. 

She  sees  people  scared  at  her  coming;  is  re- 
ceived by  sufferance  and  fear  rather  than  by 
welcome;  likes  perhaps  the  terror  which  she 
inspires,  and  to  enter  over  the  breach  rather 
than  through  the  hospitable  gate.  She  will  try 
aud  command  wherever  she  goes ; and  trample 
over  dependents  and  society,  with  a grim  con- 
sciousness that  it  dislikes  her,  a rage  at  its 
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cowardice,  and  an  unbending  will  to  domin- 
eer. To  be  old,  proud,  lonely,  and  not  have  a 
friend  in  the  world — that  is  her  lot  in  it.  As 
the  French  lady  may  be  said  to  resemble  the 
bird  which  the  fables  say  feeds  her  young  with 
her  blood ; this  one,  if  she  has  a little  natural 
liking  for  her  brood,  goes  hunting  hither  and 
thither  and  robs  meat  for  them.  And  so  I sup- 
pose, to  make  the  simile  good,  we  must  com- 
pare the  Marquis  of  Farintosh  to  a lamb  for  the 
nonce,  and  Miss  Ethel  Newcome  to  a young 
eaglet.  Is  it  not  a rare  provision  of  nature  (or  ! 
fiction  of  poets,  who  have  their  own  natural  his-  j 
tory)  that  the  strong- winged  bird  can  soar  to 
the  sun  and  gaze  at  it,  and  then  come  dowm 
from  heaven  and  pounce  on  a piece  of  carrion  ? 

After  she  became  acquainted  w ith  certain  cir- 
cumstances, Madame  de  Florae  was  very  inter- 
ested about  Ethel  Newcome,  and  strove  in  her 
modest  way  to  become  intimate  with  her.  Miss 
Newcome  and  Lady  Kew  attended  Madame  de 
Moncoutour’s  Wednesday  evenings.  “ It  is  as 
well,  my  dear,  for  the  ifdRjrests  of  the  family 
that  w*e  should  be  particularly  civil  to  these  peo- 
ple,” Lady  Kew  said ; and  accordingly  she  came 
to  the  Hotel  de  Florae,  and  was  perfectly  inso- 
lent to  Madame  la  Princesse  every  Thursday 
evening.  Toward  Madame  de  Florae,  even 
Lady  Kew  could  not  be  rude.  She  w'os  so 
gentle  as  to  give  no  excuse  for  assault : Lady 
Kew  vouchsafed  to  pronounce  that  Madame  de 
Florae  was  “trfcs  grande-dame” — “of  the  sort 
which  is  almost  impossible  to  find  nowadays,” 
Lady  Kew  said,  w'ho  thought  she  possessed  this 
dignity  in  her  own  person.  When  Madame  de 
Florae,  blushing,  asked  Ethel  to  come  and  see 
her,  Ethel’s  grandmother  consented  with  the 
utmost  willingness.  “ She  is  very  devote  I have 
heard,  and  w ill  tiy  and  convert  you.  Of  course 
you  will  hold  your  own  about  that  sort  of  thing ; 
and  have  the  good  sense  to  keep  off  theology. 
There  is  no  Roman  Catholic  parti  in  England 
or  Scotland  that  is  to  be  thought  of  for  a mo- 
ment. You  will  see  they  will  marry  young 
Lord  Derwentwater  to  an  Italian  princess ; but 
ho  is  only  seventeen,  and  his  directors  never 
lose  sight  of  him.  Sir  Bartholomew  Fawkes 
will  have  a fine  property  wrhen  Lord  Campion 
dies,  unless  Lord  Campion  leaves  the  money  to 
the  convent  w'here  his  daughter  is — and,  of  the 
other  families,  who  is  there?  I made  every 
inquiry  purposely — that  is,  of  course,  one  is 
anxious  to  know  about  the  Catholics  as  about 
one’s  own  people : and  little  Mr.  Rood,  who  was 
one  of  my  poor  brother  Steyne’s  lawyers,  told 
me  there  is  not  one  young  man  of  that  party  at 
this  moment  who  can  be  called  a desirable  per- 
son. Be  very  civil  to  Madame  de  Florae ; she 
sees  some  of  the  old  legitimists,  and  you  know 
I am  brouillte  with  that  party  of  late  years.” 

“ There  is  the  Marquis  de  Montluc,  w'ho  has 
a large  fortune  for  France,”  said  Ethel,  gravely ; 
“he  has  a humpback,  but  he  is  very  spiritual. 
Monsieur  de  Cadillan  paid  me  some  compli- 
ments the  other  night,  and  even  asked  George 
Barnes  what  my  dot  was.  He  is  a widower, 
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and  has  a wig  and  two  daughters.  Which  do 
you  think  would  be  the  greatest  incumbrance, 
grandmamma — a humpback,  or  a wig  and  two 
daughters  ? I like  Madame  de  Florae ; for  the 
sake  of  the  borough,  I must  try  and  like  poor 
Madame  de  Moncontour,  and  I will  go  and  see 
them  whenever  you  please.” 

So  Ethel  went  to  see  Madame  de  Florae. 

She  was  very  kind  to  Madame  de  Prdville’s 
children,  Madame  de  Florae’s  grandchildren; 
she  W'as  gay  and  gracious  with  Madame  de 
Moncontour.  She  w ent  again  and  again  to  the 
Hotel  de  Florae,  not  caring  for  Lady  Kew’s  own 
circle  of  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  Russian, 
and  Spanish,  and  French,  whose  talk  about  the 
courts  of  Europe — who  was  in  favor  at  St 
Petersburg,  and  who  w as  in  disgrace  at  Schoen- 
brunn — naturally  did  not  amuse  the  lively  young 
person.  The  goodness  of  Madame  de  Florae’s 
life,  the  tranquil  grace  and  melancholy  kindness 
with  which  the  French  lady  received  her,  soothed 
and  pleased  Miss  Ethel.  She  came  and  reposed 
in  Madame  de  Florae’s  quiet  chamber,  or  sate 
in  the  shade  in  the  sober  old  garden  of  her 
hotel;  away  from  all  the  trouble  and  chatter 
of  the  salons,  the  gossip  of  the  embassies,  the 
fluttering  ceremonial  of  the  Parisian  ladies’ 
visits  in  their  fine  toilets,  the  fadaises  of  the 
dancing  dandies,  and  the  pompous  mysteries  of 
the  old  statesmen  who  frequented  her  grand- 
mother’s apartment.  The  world  began  for  her 
at  night ; w hen  she  went  in  the  train  of  the  old 
Countess  from  hotel  to  hotel,  and  danced  waltz 
after  wfaltz  with  Prussian  and  Neapolitan  secre- 
taries, with  princes’  officers  of  ordonnance — with 
personages  even  more  lofty  very  likely — for  the 
court  of  the  Citizen  King  was  then  in  its  splen- 
dor ; and  there  must  surely  have  been  a num- 
ber of  nibble  young  royal  highnesses  who  would 
like  to  dance  w ith  such  a beauty  as  Miss  New- 
come.  The  Marquis  of  Farintosh  had  a share 
in  these  polite  amusements.  His  English  con- 
versation was  not  brilliant  as  yet,  although  his 
French  wras  eccentric ; but  at  the  court  balls, 
whether  he  appeared  in  his  uniform  of  the 
Scotch  Archers,  or  in  his  native  Glenlivat  tar- 
tan, there  certainly  was  not  in  his  own  or  the 
public  estimation  a handsomer  young  nobleman 
in  Paris  that  season.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
w*as  greatly  improved  in  dancing;  and,  for  a 
young  man  of  his  age,  his  whiskers  were  really 
extraordinarily  large  and  curly. 

Miss  Newcome,  out  of  consideration  for  her 
grandmother  s strange  antipathy  to  him,  did  not 
inform  Lady  Kew  that  a young  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Clive  occasionally  came  to  visit  the 
Hotel  de  Florae.  At  first,  with  her  French 
education,  Madame  de  Florae  never  w ould  have 
thought  of  allowing  the  cousins  to  meet  in  her 
house ; but  with  the  English  it  wfas  different. 

Paul  assured  her  that  in  the  English  chateaux, 
hs  Miens  walked  for  entire  hours  with  the  young 
men,  made  parties  of  the  fish,  mounted  to  horse 
with  them,  the  whole  with  the  permission  of  the 
mothers.  “When  I was  at  Newcome,  Miss 
Ethel  rode  with  me  several  times,”  Paul  said ; 
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prtui*  tliar  wc.  went  io  u<;t  nu  $Jj§  relation,!  M^nrieur  Wufleje  applauded,  I dared  to  *ay  iu 
o?  the  family.;  jffjp  ndure*  01  Wc  and  his  Uither."  ' jut  viini, ' Monsieur  le  Marquis,  a*  a ycumg 
Wien  de  florae  questioned  tier  son  man,  not  familiar  with  our  lau^uugc,  you  bate 

about  ftio  ym.sng  Marquis  ro  whom  it  waa  faid  said  what  u»  not  true*  Milor,  and  rhereioit! 
Kfhel  Was*  en^vjit’di  florae  flouted  the  idea.'  v luckily .not :. mischievous  I heye  the  honor  to 
*■  Jfoigftged £ Xihns  voting  Murquti  is  eugiigetl  eomit  of  my  fHendsf  the  parents  of  the  young 
ro  the  lPb$Um  des  Vurieto?^  my  mother,  Tf « lady  of  whom  you  have  spoken*  Yuu  nevnt 
dawgWtti  ih&  notion  of  an  engagement,  When  ■ could  ban?  intended  w $uy  that  a young  Mias 
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ime  ehfUpnd  him  wdtfi  i£of  late  at  the  *;(ub ; and  who  H?e*  under  -ffifj. guarduuishir*  of  her  paren  t*, 
,i hoW  MadomoWjle  Jiouqsor — Rh©  i«  so ] ami  ie  obedient  to  them,  whom  you  nicer  in 
md,  Mint  they  call  her  the  Lonq^or— :Hlm  is  an  society  all  the  nighty  and  at  whose  door  ymv 
iMhfayv.  (fMisytef  BtSrC/f  when  one  asked  j carnage  is  to  he  seen  every  thtyy  capable  of, 
hftty  the  Ijfluqsor  would  pardon  hi$  pursuit  of  \ that  with  which  you  charge  her  so  guyivi  'jho-e 
Mi**  .NeWewm*?  my  'JEfcWois  penuittcd  hlniself  ; things  soy  themselves*  Monsieur,  in  the  co«fiA*v** 
ip  2*tr  in  full  club,  that  h was  Jfi&j  Ncwconie  j of  the  theatre,,  of  women  from  whom  you  learn 
pursued  hirn — that-  nymph,  that  jMtttur,  that ; onr  language ; not  of  young  person?  pwa  and 
chffnnmg  and  peerless  young  creature!  On  | chaste,  Monsieur  de  jj'arintosb!  Learn  to  tv- 
vitich,  the  otherp  laughed,  ami  his  friend  j .spect  your  compatriots $ to  bonot  y^tuh  u«4 
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innocence  every  where,  Monsieur ! — and  when 
you  forget;  yourself,  permit  one  who  might  be 
your  father  to  point  where  you  are  wrong.*  ” 

“And  what  did  he  answer?**  asked  the 
Countess. 

“I  attended  myself  to  a soufflet,”  replied 
Florae;  “but  his  reply  was  much  more  agree- 
able. The  young  insulary,  with  many  blushes, 
and  a grosjtiron  as  his  polite  way  is,  said,  he  had 
not  wished  to  say  a word  against  that  person.* 
4 Of  whom  the  name,’  cried  I,  ‘ought  never  to 
be  spoken  in  these  places.*  Herewith  our  little 
dispute  ended.** 

So,  occasionally,  Mr.  Clive  had  the  good  luck 
to  meet  with  his  cousin  at  the  Hotel  de  Florae, 
where,  I daresay,  all  the  inhabitants  wished  he 
should  have  his  desire  regarding  this  young  lady. 
The  Colonel  had  talked  early  to  Madame  de 
Florae  about  this  wish  of  his  life,  impossible 
then  to  gratify,  because  Ethel  was  engaged  to 
Lord  Kcw.  Clive,  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart, 
imparted  his  passion  to  Florae,  and  in  answer 
to  Paul’s  offer  to  himself,  hadYhown  the  French- 
man that  kind  letter  in  which  his  father  bade 
him  carry  aid  to  “ L&morc  de  Florae’s  son,”  in 
case  he  should  need  it.  The  case  was  all  clear 
to  the  lively  Paul.  “ Between  my  mother  and 
your  good  Colonel  there  must  have  been  an 
affair  of  the  heart  in  the  early  days  during  the 
emigration.”  Clive  owned  his  father  had  told 
him  as  much,  at  least  that  he  himself  had  been 
attached  to  Mademoiselle  de  Blois.  “ It  is  for 
that  that  her  heart  yearns  toward  thee,  that  I 
have  felt  myself  entrained  toward  thee  since  I 
saw  thee” — Clive  momentarily  expected  to  be 
kissed  again.  “Tell  thy  father  that  I feel — am 
touched  by  his  goodness  with  an  eternal  grati- 
tude, and  love  every  one  that  loves  my  mother.” 
As  far  as  wishes  went,  these  two  were  eager  pro- 
moters of  Clive’s  little  love  affair ; and  Madame 
la  Princesse  became  equally  not  less  willing. 
Clive’s  good  looks  and  good-nature  had  had 
their  effects  upon  that  good-natured  woman, 
and  he  was  as  great  a favorite  with  her  as  with 
her  husband.  And  thus  it  happened  that  when 
Miss  Ethel  came  to  pay  her  visit,  and  sat  with 
Madame  de  Florae  and  her  grandchildren  in 
the  garden,  Mr.  Newcome  would  sometimes 
walk  up  the  avenue  there,  and  salute  the  ladies. 

If  Ethel  had  not  wanted  to  see  him,  would 
she  have  come?  Yes ; she  used  to  say  she  was 
going  to  Madame  de  Prcviile’s,  not  to  Madame 
de  Florae’s,  and  would  insist,  I have  no  doubt, 
that  it  was  Madame  de  Pr^rille  whom  she  went 
to  see  (whose  husband  was  a member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  a Conseiller  d’Etat,  or 
other  French  big-wig),  and  that  she  had  no  idea 
of  going  to  meet  Clive,  or  that  he  was  more  than 
a casual  acquaintance  at  the  Hotel  de  Florae. 
There  was  no  part  of  her  conduct  in  all  her  life 
which  this  lady,  when  it  was  impugned,  would 
defend  more  strongly  than  this  intimacy  at  the 
Hotel  de  Florae.  It  is  not  with  this  I quarrel 
especially.  My  fair  young  readers,  who  have 
seen  a half-dozen  of  seasons,  can  you  call  to 
mind  tire  tjpie  when  you  had  such  a friendship 
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for  Emma  Tomkins,  that  you  were  always  at 
the  Tomkins’s,  and  notes  were  constantly  pass- 
ing between  your  house  and  here?  When  her 
brother,  Paget  Tomkins,  returned  to  India,  did 
not  your  intimacy  with  Emma  fall  off?  If  your 
younger  sister  is  not  in  the  room,  I know  you 
will  own  as  much  to  me.  I think  you  are  al- 
ways deceiving  yourselves  and  other  people.  I 
think  the  motive  you  put  forward  is  very  often 
not  the  real  one;  though  you  will  confess, 
neither  to  yourself,  nor  to  any  human  being, 
what  the  real  motive  is.  I think  that  what  you 
desire  you  pursue,  and  are  as  selfish  in  your 
way  as  your  bearded  fellow-creatures  are.  And 
as  for  the  truth  being  in  you,  of  all  the  women 
in  a great  acquaintance,  I protest  there  are  but 
— never  mind.  A perfectly  honest  woman,  a 
woman  who  never  flatters,  who  never  manages, 
who  never  cajoles,  who  never  conceals,  who 
never  uses  her  eyes,  who  never  speculates  on 
the  effect  which  she  produces,  who  never  is  con- 

f ious  of  unspoken  admiration,  what  a monster, 
say,  would  such  a female  be ! Miss  Hopkins, 
you  have  been  a coquette  since  you  were  a year 
old ; you  worked  on  your  papa’s  friends  in  the 
nurse’s  arms  by  the  fascination  of  your  lace 
frock  and  pretty  new  sash  and  shoes ; when  you 
could  just  toddle,  you  practiced  your  arts  upon 
other  children  in  the  square,  poor  little  lambkins 
sporting  among  the  daisies;  and  mate  in  ovi&'a , 
mox  in  reluctantes  dracone*. , proceeding  from  the 
lambs  to  reluctant  dragoons,  you  tried  your  arts 
upon  Captain  Paget  Tomkins,  who  behaved  so 
ill,  and  went  to  India  without — without  making 
those  proposals  which,  of  course,  you  never  ex- 
pected. Your  intimacy  was  with  Emma.  It 
has  cooled.  Your  sets  are  different.  The  Tom- 
kins’s are  not  quite,  etc.  etc.  You  believe  Captain 
Tomkins  married  a Miss  O’Grady,  etc.  etc.  Ab, 
my  pretty,  my  sprightly  Miss  Hopkins,  be  gentle 
in  your  judgment  of  your  neighbors! 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 


CONTAINS  TWO  OB  THREE  ACTS  OF  A LITTLE  fOMKDY. 

All  this  story  is  told  by  one,  who,  if  he  w*as 
not  actually  present  at  the  circumstances  here 
narrated,  yet  had  information  concerning  them, 
and  could  supply  such  a narrative  of  facts  and 

conversations  as  is.  indeed,  not  less  authen 
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tic  ihfeti  the  details  we  have  of  other  histories, 
flow  can  I tell  the  feelings  in  n voting  lady’s 
mind  ; the  thoughts  in  a young  gentlemans  bo- 
som ? As  Professor  Owen  or  Professor  Agassiz 
takes  a fragment  of  a bone,  ami  builds  an  enor- 
mous forgotten  monster  out-  of  it,  wallowing  in 
primaeval  (jungnures,  tearing  down  leaves  and 
branches  of  plants  that  flourished  thousands  of 
years  ago,  and  perhaps  maybe  coal  by  this  time 
— so  the  novelist  puts  this  find  that  together: 
from  the  footprint  finds  the  foot;  from  the  foot, 
the  brute  who  trod  on  it  ; from  the  brute,  the 
plant  he  browsed  on,  the  marsh  in  which  he 
swam — and  thus  in  his  humble  way  a physiolo- 
gist too,  depicts  the  habits  size,  appearance  of 
the  lyings  whereof  he  has  to  treat ; traces  this 


slimy  reptile  through  the  mud,  and  describes 
his  habits  filthy  and  rapacious ; prods  down  this 
butterfly  with  a pin,  and  depicts  his  beautiful 
coat  and  embroidered  waistcoat;  points  out  the 
singular  structure,  of  yonder  more  important 
animal,  the  megatherium  of  his  history'. 

Suppose  then,  in  the  quaint  old  garden  of  the 
Hotel  de  Florae,  two  young  people  arc  walking 
np  and  down  in  an  avenue  of  lime-tree's  which 
are  still  permitted  to  grow  in  that  ancient  place. 
In  the  centre  of  that  avenue  is  a fountain,  sur- 
mounted by  a Triton  so  gray  and  mo^-eaten, 
that  though  he  holds  his  conch  to  his  swelling 
Lips,  curling  his  tail  in  the  arid  basin,  his  in- 
strument hns  hod  a sinecure  for  at  least  fifty 
yean*;  and  did  not  think  fit  even  to  play  when 
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CJi  »e  remarks  ilmt  >f- '$& neighboring  hotel  has 
enrhndy  iHasigetl  & destination,  One  the 
mem  beri  of  ilwXhrtMddryhad  \ t ; and,  no  doubt 
in  the  gr©  v*$.  of  ‘ go  rficn,  Madame  Tali  ten, 
and  jVtadaiDfc  3^*uihiftr;  and  Madame  Beau- 
hamaii!  have  danced  under  the  lamps.  Then  a 
Mitrsdisl  at  the  Etd^rn  inhabited  it  Then  ii 
vr*s  restored  to it*  i^gituuAte  own^r?  Moimfftar 
k\  Martpiisde  Bricqmd/rnctptie,  whctse  descend* 
having  the  BHrqttabrarqne 

succession, : sold  the  hotel,  to  the  Cbfrmiiv* 
}jjkftUr  mm*  talk  about  nam  Ethel 
^ ;fbetd  wern  dohventsr  iji'Ehgto.d  She  often 
think#  *t*«  would  like  to  tetiwa, find  she 
Highs  as  if  her  heart  were  in  that  scheme 
Clive,  w ith  ft  laugh,  says,  « Y^  } f yna  toald 
retire  after  the  seasoiv  when  ym  irort  Vcrr 
wean'  of  the  halls,  a toarmt,  Woiih)  he  vary  ni<  e. 
At  Koine  &e  hid  s-cen  IJinv  Pieu©  i»  Mbntoriy 
and  Sant  fteofriti,  tfetb  dhligktfui  tilil  place 
where  go  and  rnnke  h re- 

treat there.*  Tn  the  ludieV  eormnOK  (hebuiU** 
do  the  ^axnc  hnd  ha  d/mbts  whether  they 

are  m udi  It?s®;%u'fe'd  after  their 

than:  gcnlte-meh  and  fodu*  in  Ei^Jand  or 
ir'Yirhe^  * :•  * 

i&W  Wliy  dojfoA  All  fruity ? Why 

should  Ujjft  a Advent  do  peopJe  gc*wl  J Do  you 
•WWpfiu&H  fho  $tv  ^athifnctort,  rihot  those 

win--  are  in  it  never  wish  far  a while  to  leave  it? 

fan'es  a deep  Htyh  end  ^o/JsdoH  n (otrwd  a 

Iwuhtifu}  at*?  \ iqdsuiit 

oV  FtoHnj'h'&l,  the  $Twi  tnill rW,  has  s&U  fa  hon  e 

ifal  viTWifah) 

Viiv!e,  .1  do  not  knqw  what  Big  world  iSy  ’’ex- 
ooiit  f rotu  «f kr  ofE  I am  like  the  Pori  who  looks 
into  Parhdi^  wtid  ftec*  imgefe  within  it,  3 live 
}n  Charlotte  £r*&c.?*  fhi/.nVy  Square ; which  C 
not  Within  fhev  tif  3 Watise.  I take  tho 


perron  of  the  hotel  is  at  the  other  end  or  the 
avenue  ; a cuuple  of  Caesars  cut  either  side  of 
the  cl<iot-windo\v,  from  winch  rhe  iiilurtutuiifs 
pi  the  hotel  issue  into  the  garden — CurJuiiiHo 
frowning  over  his  mouldy  shunlder  at  Kcrya,  on 
to  whose  Clipped  hair  the  fqtife  of  the  gray 
chateau  have  been  dribbling  foe  ever  *0  runny 
long  year*..  Thtim  *r)fc  mors  stittue#  gvadng 
this  hob)’ey’'i‘dhi^;' : : . t$  ®hphi*  . -3ms» 

been  at  the  |>r>‘  iSyehe  this  half 

centary  «£  leu-d  ' il*  rous  event  has 

never  come  olf  f.i)r«  -re  hlaalng  saia- 

ifi»*rs  ami  dre.’ij  '••  >.»•  Veru^  iH*d 

bet  Boy  under  the- damp  little  tititiiz  of  a t racked 
olil  temple  &Uv}\lYd,dk  wld  gar* 

den,  in  w!'  ' - •-  disported  in 

.hoojjs  and 

is  wlniMei  MadamiS 

do  and 

play; 

CwJien  i*V^v  ■ _.4^WrA-  n-xi  *L  fu t '-• . 

tiltes  Ins  • ■ ‘rur  R^Vly 

walks  some ; : ;«n<l  01tvc 
alUijd' 

the  ehildn  ■ * .•  Urae  feh»^ 

I'liore,  jumpjjig  io  and  Jio;  und  MaiJatne  Jt 
jFlbra^-,  hrmrig j'nat  been  called  aWhy  £»j  INIou- 
sf«enr  ia  Comre,  whoac  pbpieiHtt  has  colue  w 
seetdru,  .*  • • • „V'*V 

Ethd  so}  •«,  - Ilow  chitnum^  nud  odd  ihC 
sobtivie  || ; and  how  ploisant  to  hear  l be  voices 
ofrim  children  playing  in  the  neighboring  Con- 
Vtmf'ganlen,’*  of  which  tliey  can  see  the  new 
i%\ pel  rising  over  the  fives. 
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gate  to  be  somewhere  in  Daries  Street,  leading 
ont  of  Oxford  Street  into  Grosvenor  Square. 
There’s  another  gate  in  Hay  Hill : and  another 
in  Bruton  Street,  Bond — 

Ethel . Don’t  be  a goose. 

CUve.  Why  not?  It  is  as  good  to  be  a goose, 
as  to  be  a lady — no,  a gentleman  of  fashion. 
Suppose  I were  a Viscount,  an  Earl,  a Marquis, 
a Duke,  would  you  say  Goose  ? No,  you  would 
say  Swan. 

Ethel  Unkind  and  uqjust! — ungenerous  to 
make  taunts  which  common  people  make : and 
to  repeat  to  me  those  silly  sarcasms  which  your 
low  Radical  literary  friends  are  always  putting 
in  their  books  I Have  I ever  made  any  differ- 
ence to  yout  Would  I not  sooner  see  you  than 
the  fine  people?  Would  I talk  with  you,  or 
with  the  young  dandies  most  willingly?  Are 
we  not  of  the  same  blood,  Clive ; and  of  all  the 
grandees  I see  about,  can  there  be  a grander 
gentleman  than  your  dear  old  father?  You 
need  not  squeeze  my  hand  so.  Those  little 
imps  are  look — that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question.  Viens  Leonore ! Tu  connois  bien,  | 
Monsieur,  n’est  c e-pas  ? qui  te  fait  de  si  jolis 
dessins?  j 

Ldonore.  Ah,  oui ! Vous  m’en  ferez  toqjours  j 
n’est-ce-pas  Monsieur  Clive?  des  ehevaux,  et 
puis  des  petites  filles  avec  leurs  gouvernantes, 
et  puis  des  maisons — et  puis — et  puis  des  mai- 
•ons  encore— -ou  est  bonne  Maman? 

(Exit  little  Leonore  down  an  alley. ) 

Ethel.  Do  you  remember  when  we  were  chil- 
dren, and  you  used  to  make  drawings  for  us? 
I have  some  now  that  you  did — in  my  geography 
book,  which  I used  to  read  and  read  with  Miss 
Quigley. 

CUve.  I remember  all  about  our  youth,  Ethel. 

Ethel  Tell  me  what  you  remember? 

Clive.  I remember  one  of  the  days,  when  I 
first  saw  you,  I had  been  reading  the  “ Arabian 
Nights”  at  school — and  you  came  in  in  a bright 
dress  of  shot  silk,  amber  and  blue — and  I thought 
you  were  like  that  fairy-princess  who  came  out 
of  the  crystal  box — because — ” 

Ethel.  Because  why  ? 

CUve.  Because  I always  thought  that  fairy 
somehow  must  be  the  most  beautiful  creature  in 
all  the  world — that  is,  ‘why  and  because.*  Do 
not  make  me  May  Fair  courtesies.  You  know 
whether  you  are  good-looking  or  not : and  how 
long  I have  thought  you  so.  I remember  when 
I thought  I would  like  to  be  Ethel’s  knight,  and 
that  if  there  was  any  thing  she  would  have  me 
do,  I would  tiy  and  achieve  it  in  order  to  please 
her.  I remember  when  I was  so  ignorant  I did 
not  know  there  was  any  difference  in  rank  be- 
tween us. 
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Ethel.  Ah,  Clive! 

CUve.  Now  it  is  altered.  Now  I know  the 
difference  between  a poor  painter  and  a young 
lady  of  the  world.  Why  haven’t  I a title  and  a 
great  fortune  ? Why  did  I ever  see  you,  Ethel ; 
or,  knowing  the  distance  which  it  seems  fate 
has  placed  between  us,  why  have  I seen  you 
again 

A A 


Ethel  (i innocently ).  Hare  I ever  made  any 
difference  between  us  ? Whenever  I may  see 
you,  am  I not  too  glad  ? Don’t  I see  you  some* 
times  when  I should  not — no — I do  not  say 
when  I should  not ; but  when  others,  whom  I 
am  bound  to  obey,  forbid  me  ? What  harm  is 
there  in  my  remembering  old  days?  Why 
should  I be  ashamed  of  our  relationship  ? — no, 
not  ashamed — why  should  I forget  it  ? Don’t 
do  that,  Sir;  we  have  shaken  hands  twice  al- 
ready. Leonore!  Xavier! 

Clive.  At  one  moment  you  like  me ; and  at 
the  next  you  seem  to  repent  it.  One  day  you 
seem  happy  when  I come ; and  another  day  you 
are  ashamed  of  me.  Last  Tuesday,  when  you 
came  with  those  fine  ladies  to  the  Louvre,  you 
seemed  to  blush  when  you  saw  me  copying  at 
my  picture;  and  that  stupid  young  lord  looked 
quite  alarmed  because  you  spoke  to  me.  My 
lot  in  life  is  not  very  brilliant;  but  I would  not 
change  it  against  that  young  man’s — no,  not 
with  all  his  chances. 

Ethel  What  do  yon  mean  with  all  his  chances? 

CUve.  You  know  very  well.  I mean  I would 
not  be  as  selfish,  or  as  dull,  or  as  ill-educated — 

I won’t  say  worse  of  him — not  to  be  as  hand- 
some, or  as  wealthy,  or  as  noble  as  he  is.  I 
swear  I would  not  now  change  my  place  against 
his,  or  give  up  being  Clive  Newcome  to  be  my 
Lord  Marquis  of  Farintosh,  with  all  his  acres 
and  titles  of  nobility. 

Ethel.  Why  are  you  forever  harping  about 
Lord  Farintosh  and  his  titles?  I thought  it 
was  only  women  who  were  jealous — you  gentle- 
men say  bo— (Hurriedly). — I am  going  to-night 
with  grandmamma  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  then  to  the  Russian  ball ; and  to-morrow  to 
the  Tuileries.  We  dine  at  the  Embassy  first ; 
and  on  Sunday,  I suppose,  we  shall  go  to  the 
Rue  d’Aguesseau.  I can  hardly  come  here  be- 
fore Mon — Madame  de  Florae ! Little  Lrio- 
nore  is  very  like  you — resembles  you  very  much. 

My  cousin  says  he  longs  to  make  a drawing  of 
her. 

Madame  de  Florae.  My  husband  always  likes 
that  I should  be  present  at  his  dinner.  Pardon 
me,  young  people,  that  I have  been  away  from 
you  for  a moment. 

[Exeunt  Clive,  Ethel,  and  Madame  Dx 
F.  into  the  house. 

Conversation  II. — Scene  1. 

Miss  Newcome  arrives  in  Lady  Kewys  carriage, 

which  enters  the  court  of  the  Hotel  de  Florae. 

Saint  Jean . Mademoiselle — Madame  la  Com- 
tessc  is  gone  out ; but  Madame  has  charged  me 
to  say,  that  she  will  be  at  home  to  the  dinner  of 
M.  le  Comte,  as  to  the  ordinary. 

Miss  Newcome.  Madame  de  Prdville  is  at 
home? 

Saint  Jean.  Pardon  me,  Madame  is  gone  out 
with  M.  le  Baron,  and  M.  Xavier,  and  Made- 
moiselle de  Prrfvillc.  They  are  gone,  Miss,  I 
believe,  to  visit  the  parents  of  Monsieur  le 
Baron ; of  whom,  it  is  probably  to-day  the  f<5te : 

for  Mademoiselle  Leonore  carried  a bouquet — 
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no  doubt  for  her  grandpapa.  Will  it  please 
Mademoiselle  to  enter  ? I think  Monsieur  the 
Count  sounds  me.  (Bell  rings.) 

Miss  Newcome . Madame  la  Prince — Madame 
la  Yicomtesse  is  at  home,  Monsieur  St.  Jean  ? 

Saint  Jean . I go  to  call  the  people  of  Madame 
la  Yicomtesse. 

[ Exit  old  Saint  Jean  to  the  carriage:  a 
Lackey  comes  presently  in  a gorgeous 
livery , with  buttons  Wee  little  cheese- 
plates. 

The  Lackey.  The  Princess  is  at  home,  Miss, 
and  will  be  most  ’appy  to  see  you,  Miss.  (Miss 
trips  up  the  great  stair  : a gentleman  out  of  livery 
has  come  forth  to  the  landingy  and  introduces  her  to 
the  apartments  of  Madame  la  Princessc.) 

The  Lackey  to  the  servants  on  the  box.  Good- 
morning,  Thomas.  How  dy’  do,  old  Backystop- 
per? 

Backystopper . How  de  do,  Jim.  I say,  you 
couldn’t  give  a feller  a drink  of  beer,  could  yer, 
Moncontour?  It  was  precious  wet  last  night, 
I can  tell  you.  ’Ad  to  stop  for  three  hours  at 
the  Napolitum  Embassy,  where  wo  was  a danc- 
ing. Me  and  some  chaps  went  into  Bob  Par- 
som’s  and  had  a drain.  Old  Cat  came  out  and 
could’nt  find  her  carriage,  not  by  no  means, 
could  she,  Tommy?  Blest  if  I didn’t  nearly 
drive  her  into  a wegetable  cart.  I was  so  un- 
common scruey!  Who’s  this  a hentering  at 
your  pot-cosli are  ? Billy,  my  fine  feller  1 

Clive  N civ  come  (by  the  most  singular  coincidence). 
Madame  la  Princessc  ? 

Lackey.  We,  Mini  seer.  (He  rings  a bell:  the 
gentleman  in  black  appears  as  before  on  the  landing- 
place  up  the  stair.)  [Exit  Clive. 

Backystopper.  I say,  Bill : is  that  young  chap 
often  a-coming  about  here  ? They’d  run  pretty 
in  a curricle,  would’nt.  they?  Miss  N.  and 
Master  N.  Quiet  old  woman  I Jest  look  to 
that  mare’s  ’ead,  will  you,  Billy?  He’s  a fine 
young  feller,  that  is.  He  gave  me  a sovering 
the  other  night.  Whenever  I sor  him  in  the 
Park,  he  was  always  riding  an  ansum  hanimal. 
What  is  he  ? They  said  in  our  ’all  he  was  a 
hartis.  I can  ’ardly  think  that.  Why,  there 
'used  to  be  a hartis  come  to  our  club,  and  paint- 
ed two  or  tliree  of  my  ’osses,  and  my  old  wo- 
man too. 

Lackey.  There’s  hartises  and  hartises,  Backy- 
stopper. Why  there’s  some  on  ’em  comes  here 
with  more  stars  on  their  coats  than  Dukes  has 
got.  Have  you  never  ’card  of  Mossyer  Vemy, 
or  Mossyer  Gudang?  . 

Backystopj>er.  They  say  this  young  gent  is 
sweet  on  Miss  N. ; which,  I guess,  I tvish  he 
may  git  it. 

Tommy.  He ! lie ! he ! 

Backystojper . Brayvo,  Tommy.  Tom  ain’t 
much  of  a man  for  conversation,  but  he’s  a pre- 
cious one  to  drink.  Do  you  think  the  young 
gent  is  sweet  on  her,  Tommy?  I sor  him  often 
prowling  about  our  ’ouse  in  Queen  Street,  when 
wo  was  in  London. 

Tommy.  I guess  he  .wasn’t  let  in  in  Queen 
Street.  I guess  hour  little  Buttons  was  very 
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near  turned  away  for  saying  we  was  at  home  to 
him.  I guess  a footman’s  place  is  to  keep  his 
mouth  hopen — no,  his  heyes  hopen — and  his 
mouth  shut.  (He  lapses  into  silence .) 

Lackey.  I think  Thomis  is  in  love,  Thomis  is. 

Who  w'as  that  young  woman  I saw  you  a danc- 
ing of  at  the  Showmier,  Thomis?  How  the 
young  Marquis  was  a cuttin’  of  it  about  there ! 

The  pleace  was  obliged  to  come  up  and  stop 
him  dancing.  His  man  told  old  Buzfuz  up- 
stairs, that  the  Marquis’s  goings  on  is  hawful. 

Up  till  four  or  five  every  morning;  blind  hookey, 
shampaign,  the  dooce’s  own  delight.  That  party 
have  had  I don’t  know  how  much  in  diamonds 
— and  they  quarrel  and  swear  at  each  other,  and 
fling  plates  : it’s  tremendous. 

T ommy.  Why  doesn’t  the  Marquis  man  mind 
his  own  affairs?  He’s  a supcrsellious  beast: 
and  will  no  more  speak  to  a man,  except  he’s 
out-a-liveiy,  than  he  would  to  a chimbly  swip. 

He ! Cuss  him,  I’d  fight  *im  for  ’alf  a crown. 

Lackey.  And  we’d  back  you,  Tommy.  Buz- 
fuz up-stairs  ain’t  6uperscllious ; nor  is  the 
Prince’s  walet  nether.  That  old  Sangjang’s  a 
rum  old  guvnor.  He  was  in  England  with  the 
Count,  fifty  years  ago — in  the  Immigration — in 
Queen  Hann’s  time,  you  know.  He  used  to 
support  the  Old  Count.  He  says  he  remem- 
bers a young  Musseer  Newcome  then,  that  used 
to  take  lessons  from  the  Shevallier,  the  Count- 
ess’ father — there’s  my  bell.  [Exit  Ijickey. 

Backystojiper.  Not  a bad  chap  that.  Sports 
his  money  veiy  free — sings  an  uncommon  good 
song. 

Thomas.  Pretty  voice,  but  no  cultiwation. 

Dickey  (who  re-enters).  Be  here  at  two  o’clock 
for  Miss  N.  Take  any  thing?  Come  round 
the  corner.  There’s  a capital  shop  round  the 
corner.  [Exeunt  Servants. 

Scene  H. 

Ethel.  I can’t  think  where  Madame  de  Mon- 
contour has  gone.  How  very  odd  it  was  that 
you  should  come  here — that  we  should  both 
come  here  to-day ! How  surprised  I w as  to  see 
you  at  the  Minister’s ! Grandmamma  was  so 
angry!  “That  boy  pursues  us  wherever  we 
go,”  she  said.  I am  sure  I don’t  know*  why  we 
shouldn’t  meet,  Clive.  It  seems  to  be  WTong 
even  my  seeing  you  by  chance  here.  Do  you 
know.  Sir,  what  a scolding  I had  about — about 
going  to  Brighton  with  you  ? My  grandmother 
did  not  hear  of  it  till  wo  were  in  Scotland,  when 
that  foolish  maid  of  mine  talked  of  it  to  her 
maid;  and  there  was  oh,  such  a tempest!  If 
there  were  a Bastile  here,  she  would  like  to 
lock  you  into  it.  She  says  that  you  arc  always 
upon  our  >vay — I don’t  know  how,  I am  sure. 

She  says,  but  for  you  I should  have  been — you 
know  what  I should  have  been  : but  I am  thank- 
ful that  I wasn’t,  and  Kew  has  got  a much  nicer 
wife  in  Henrietta  Pulleyn,  than  I could  ever 
have  been  to  him.  She  will  be  happier  than 
Clara,  Clive.  Kew  is  one  of  the  kindest  creat- 
ures in  the  world — not  very  wise;  not  veiy 
strong:  but  be  is  just  such  a kind,  easy,  gener* 
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ous  little  man,  os  will  make  a girl  like  Henri- 
etta quite  happy. 

Clive.  But  not  you,  Ethel  ? 

Ethel.  No,  nor  I him.  My  temper  is  difficult, 
Clive,  and  I fear  few  men  would  bear  with  me. 
I feel,  somehow,  always  very  lonely.  How  old 
am  I ? Twenty — I feel  sometimes  as  if  I was  a 
hundred ; and  in  the  midst  of  all  these  admira- 
tions and  fetes  and  flatteries,  so  tired,  oh,  so 
tired ! And  yet  if  I don’t  have  them,  I miss 
them.  How  I wish  I was  religious  like  Madame 
de  Florae  ; there  is  no  day  that  she  does  not  go 
to  church.  She  is  forever  busy  with  charities, 
clergymen,  conversions;  I think  the  Princess 
will  be  brought  over  ere  long — that  dear  old 
Madame  de  Florae ! and  yet  she  is  no  happier 
than  the  rest  of  us.  Ilortcnsc  is  an  empty  little 
thing,  who  thinks  of  her  prosy  fat  Camille  with 
spectacles,  and  of  her  two  children,  and  of  no- 
thing else  in  the  world  besides.  Who  is  hap- 
py, Clive? 

Clive.  You  say  Barnes’s  wife  is  not. 

Ethel.  We  arc  like  brother  and  sister,  so  I 
may  talk  to  you.  Barnes  is  very  cruel  to  her. 
At  Newcome,  last  W'intcr,  poor  Clara  used  to 
come  into  my  room  with  tears  in  her  eyes  morn- 
ing after  morning.  He  calls  her  a fool;  and 
seems  to  take  a pride  in  humiliating  her  before 
company.  My»poor  father  has  luckily  taken 
a great  liking  to  her ; and  before  him,  for  he 
has  growm  very  hot-tempered  since  his  illness, 
Barnes  leaves  poor  Clara  alone.  We  were  in 
hopes  that  the  baby  might  make  matters  better, 
hut  as  it  is  a little  girl,  Barnes  chooses  to  be 
very  much  disappointed.  Ho  w’ants  papa  to 
give  up  his  seat  in  Parliament,  but  he  clings  to 
that  more  than  any  thing.  Oh,  dear  me,  wdio 
is  happy  in  the  world  ? What  a pity  Lord  High- 
gate’s  father  had  not  died  sooner!  He  and 
Barnes  have  been  reconciled.  I wonder  my 
brother’s  spirit  did  not  revolt  against  it.  The 
old  lord  used  to  keep  a great  sum  of  money  at 
the  bank,  I believe;  and  the  present  one  does 
so  still:  he  has  paid  all  his  debts  off:  and 
Barnes  is  actually  friends  with  him.  He  is  al- 
ways abusing  the  Dorkings,  who  want  to  borrow 
money  from  the  bank,  he  says.  This  eagerness 
for  money  is  horrible.  If  I had  been  Barnes  I 
w’ould  never  have  been  reconciled  w ith  Mr.  Bel- 
size,  never,  never!  And  yet  they  say  he  was 
quite  right;  and  grandmamma  is  even  pleased 
that  Lord  Ilighgate  should  be  asked  to  dine  in 
Park  Lane.  Poor  papa  is  there : come  to  at- 
tend his  parliamentary  duties  as  he  thinks.  He 
went  to  a division  the  other  night ; and  wras  ac- 
tually lifted  out  of  his  carriage  and  wheeled  into 
the  lobby  in  a chair.  The  ministers  thanked 
him  for  coming.  I believe  he  thinks  he  will 
have  his  peerage  yet.  Oh,  what  a life  of  vanity 
ours  is ! 

Enter  Madame  de  Moncontour.  What  are  you 
young  folks  a-talkin’  about — Balls  and  Operas? 
When  first  I was  took  to  the  Opera  I did  not 
like  it — and  fell  asleep.  But  now,  oh,  it’s  ’eav- 
enly  to  hear  Grisi  sing! 

The  Qhek.  Ting,  Ting ! 
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Ethel.  Two  o’clock  already ! I must  run  back 
to  grandmamma.  Good-by,  Madame  de  Mon- 
contour;  I am  so  sorry  I have  not  been  able  to 
see  dear  Madame  de  Florae.  I will  try  and 
come  to  her  on  Thursday — please  tell  her. 

Shall  we  meet  you  at  the  American  ministers 
to-night,  or  at  Madame  de  Brie’s  to-morrow? 

Friday  is  your  own  night — I hope  grandmamma 
will  bring  me.  How  charming  your  last  music 
was!  Good-by,  mon  cousin!  You  shall  not 
come  down  stairs  with  me,  I insist  upon  it,  Sir: 
and  had  much  best  remain  here,  and  finish  yonr 
drawing  of  Madame  de  Moncontour. 

Princess.  I’ve  put  on  the  velvet,  you  see,  Clive 
— though  it’s  very  ’ot  in  May.  Good-by,  my 
dear.  [ Exit  Ethel. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  above  con- 
versation, which  we  need  not  prolong — as  the 
talk  between  Madame  de  Moncontour  and  Mon- 
sieur Clive,  after  a few  complimentary  remarks 
about  Ethel,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  history 
of  the  Newcomes — as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the 
above  little  colloquy  took  place  on  Monday: 
and  about  Wednesday,  Madame  la  Comtesse  de 
Florae  received  a little  note  from  Clive,  in  which 
he  said,  that  one  day  when  she  came  to  the 
Louvre,  where  he  was  copying,  she  had  admired 
a picture  of  a Virgin  and  Child,  by  Sasso  Fer- 
rato,  since  w hen  he  had  been  occupied  in  mak- 
ing a water-color  drawing  after  the  picture,  and 
hoped  she  would  be  pleased  to  accept  the  copy 
from  her  affectionate  and  grateful  sonant,  Clive 
New-come.  The  draw  ing  w ould  be  done  the  next 
dav,  when  he  would  call  with  it  in  his  hand. 

Of  course  Madame  de  Florae  received  this  an- 
nouncement vciy  kindly;  and  sent  back  by  Clives 
servant  a note  of  thanks  to  that  young  gentleman. 

Now  on  Thursday  morning,  about  one  o’clock, 
by  one  of  those  singular  coincidences  which,  etc. 
etc.,  who  should  come  to  the  Hotel  de  Florae 
but  Miss  Ethel  New  come  ? Madame  la  Com- 
| tesse  w'as  at  home,  waiting  to  receive  Clive  and 
his  picture ; but  Miss  Ethel’s  appearance  fright- 
ened the  good  lady,  so  much  so  that  she  felt 
quite  guilty  at  seeing  the  girl,  whose  parents 
might  think — I don’t  know'  what  they  might  not 
think — that  Madame  de  Florae  wros  trying  to 
make  a match  between  the  young  people.  Hence 
arose  the  words  uttered  by  the  Countess,  after  a 
while,  in 

Conyek8ATIon  m. 

Madame  de  Florae  (at  work).  And  so  you  like 
to  quit  the  world,  and  to  come  to  our  triste  old 
hotel?  After  to-day  you  will  find  it  still  more 
melancholy,  my  poor  child. 

Ethel.  And  w'hy  ? 

Madame  de  F.  Some  one  who  has  been  here 
to  (gayer  our  little  meetings  will  come  no  more. 

Ethel.  Is  the  Abbd  de  Florae  going  to  quit 
Paris,  Madame? 

Madame  de  F.  It  is  not  of  him  that  I speak, 
thou  knowest  it  very  well,  my  daughter.  Thou 
hast  seen  my  poor  Clive  twice  here.  He  will 
come  once  again,  and  then  no  more.  My  con- 
science reproaches  me  that  I have  admitted  him 
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at  all.  But  ho  is  like  a son  to  me,  and  was  so 
confided  to  me  by  his  father.  Five  years  ago, 
when  we  met,  after  an  absence— of  how  many 
years ! — Colonel  Newcome  told  me  what  hopes 
he  had  cherished  for  his  boy.  Yon  know  well, 
my  daughter,  with  whom  those  hopes  were  con- 
nected. Then  he  wrote  me  that  family  arrange- 
ments rendered  his  plans  impossible — that  the 
hand  of  Miss  Newcome  was  promised  elsewhere. 
When  I heard  from  my  son  Paul  how  these  ne- 
gotiations were  broken,  my  heart  rejoiced,  Ethel, 
for  my  friend’s  sake.  I am  an  old  woman  now, 
who  have  seen  the  world,  and  all  sorts  of  men. 
Men  more  brilliant  no  doubt  I have  known,  but 
such  a heart  as  his,  such  a faith  as  his,  such  a 
generosity  and  simplicity  as  Thomas  Newcome’s 
— never ! 

Ethel  (smiling).  Indeed,  dear  lady,  I think 
with  you. 

Madame  de  F.  I understand  thy  smile,  my 
daughter.  I can  say  to  thee,  that  when  we 
were  children  almost,  I knew  thy  good  uncle. 
My  poor  father  took  the  pride  of  his  family  into 
exile  with  him.  Our  poverty  only  made  his 
pride  the  greater.  Even  before  the  emigration 
a contract  had  been  passed  between  our  family 
and  the  Count  de  Florae.  I could  not  be  want- 
ing to  the  word  given  by  my  father.  For  how 
many  long  years  have  I kept  it ! But  when  I 
see  a young  girl  who  may  be  made  the  victim 
— the  subject  of  a marriage  of  convenience,  as  I 
was — my  heart  pities  her.  And  if  I love  her, 
as  I love  you,  I tell  her  my  thoughts.  Better 
poverty,  Ethel : better  a cell  in  a convent,  than 
a union  without  love.  Is  it  written  eternally 
that  men  are  to  make  slaves  of  ns?  Here  in 
France,  above  all,  our  fathers  sell  ns  every  day. 
And  what  a society  ours  is ! Thou  wilt  know 
this  when  thou  art  married.  There  are  some 
laws  so  cruel  that  nature  revolts  against  them, 
and  breaks  them — or  we  die  in  keeping  them. 
You  smile.  I have  been  nearly  fifty  years  dy- 
ing— ricst-ee-pas  t — and  am  here  an  old  woman, 
complaining  to  a young  girl.  It  is  because  our 
recollections  of  youth  are  always  young,  and 
because  I have  suffered  so,  that  I would  spare 
those  I love  a like  grief.  Do  yon  know  that 
the  children  of  those  who  do  not  love  in  mar- 
riage seem  to  bear  an  hereditary  coldness,  and 
do  not  love  their  parents  as  other  children  do  ? 
They  witness  our  differences  and  our  indiffer- 
ences, hear  our  recriminations,  take  one  side  or 
the  other  in  our  disputes,  and  are  partisans  for 
father  or  mother.  We  force  ourselves  to  be 
hypocrites,  and  hide  our  wrongs  from  them; 
we  speak  of  a bad  father  with  false  praises ; we 
wear  feint  smiles  over  our  tears  and  deceive  our 
children — deceive  them,  do  we  ? Even  from  the 
exercise  of  that  pious  deceit  there  is  no  woman 
but  suffers  in  the  estimation  of  her  sons.  They 
may  shield  her  as  champions  against  their  fa- 
ther’s selfishness  or  cruelty.  In  this  case,  what 
a war!  What  a home,  where  the  son  sees  a 
tyrant  in  the  father,  and  in  the  mother  but  a 
trembling  victim!  I speak  not  for  myself — 
whatever  may  have  been  the  course  of  our  long 
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wedded  life,  I have  not  to  complain  of  these  ig- 
noble storms.  But  when  the  family  chief  ne- 
glects his  wife,  or  prefers  another  to  her,  the 
children  too,  courtiers  as  we  are,  will  desert  her. 

You  look  incredulous  about  domestic  love.  Te- 
nez,  my  child,  if  I may  so  surmise,  I think  you 
can  not  have  seen  it. 

Ethel  ( blushing  and  thinking , perhaps , how  she 
esteems  her  father , how  her  mother , and  how  much 
they  esteem  each  other).  My  father  and  mother 
have  been  most  kind  to  all  their  children,  mad- 
am ; and  no  one  can  say  that  their  marriage  has 
been  otherwise  than  happy.  My  mother  is  the 
kindest  and  most  affectionate  mother,  and — 

(Here  a vision  of  Sir  Brian  alone  in  his  room,  and 
nobody  really  caring  for  him  so  much  as  his  valet , 
who  loves  him  to  the  extent  of  fifty  pounds  a year 
and  perquisites  ; or , perhaps , Miss  Conn,  who  reads 
to  him , and  plays  a good  deal  of  evenings , much  to 
Sir  Brian's  liking — here  this  vision^  we  say , comes 
and  stops  Miss  Ethels  sentence.) 

Madame  de  F.  Your  father,  in  his  infirmity — 
and  yet  he  is  five  years  younger  than  Colonel 
Newcome — is  happy  to  have  such  a wife  and 
such  children.  They  comfort  his  age;  they 
cheer  his  sickness;  they  confide  their  griefs  and 
pleasures  to  him — is  it  not  so?  His  closing 
days  are  soothed  by  their  affection. 

Ethel.  Oh,  no,  no!  And  yet  it  is  not  his 
fault  or  ours  that  ho  is  a stranger  to  us.  He 
used  to  be  all  day  at  the  bank,  or  at  night  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  he  and  mamma  went 
to  parties,  and  we  young  ones  remained  with 
the  governess.  Mamma  is  very  kind.  I have 
never,  almost,  known  her  angiy;  never  with 
ns ; about  us,  sometimes,  with  the  servants.  As 
children,  we  used  to  see  papa  and  mamma  at 
breakfast ; and  then  when  she  was  dressing  to 
go  out.  Since  he  has  been  ill,  she  has  given  up 
all  parties.  I wanted  to  do  so  too.  I feel 
ashamed  in  the  world,  sometimes,  when  I think 
of  my  poor  father  at  home,  alone.  I wanted  to 
stay,  but  my  mother  and  my  grandmother  for- 
bade me.  Grandmamma  has  a fortune,  which 
she  says  I am  to  have ; since  then  they  have  in- 
sisted on  my  being  with  her.  She  is  very  clev- 
er, you  know : she  is  kind  too  in  her  way ; but 
she  can  not  live  out  of  society.  And  I,  who 
pretend  to  revolt,  I like  it  too ; and  I,  who  rail 
and  scorn  flatterers— oh,  I like  admiration ! I 
am  pleased  when  the  women  hate  me,  and  the 
young  men  leave  them  for  me.  Though  I de- 
spise many  of  these,  yet  I can’t  help  drawing 
them  toward  me.  One  or  two  of  them  I have 
seen  unhappy  about  me,  and  I like  it ; and  if 
they  are  indifferent  I am  angry,*  and  never  tire 
till  they  come  back.  I love  beautiful  dresses; 

I love  fine  jewels ; I love  a great  name  and  a 
fine  house — oh,  I despise  myself,  when  I think 
of  these  things ! When  I lie  in  bed,  and  say  I 
have  been  heartless  and  a coquette,  I cry  with 
humiliation : and  then  rebel  and  say,  Why  not? 

— and  to-night — yes,  to-night — after  leaving  you, 

I shall  be  wicked,  I know  I shall. 

Madame  de  F.  (sadly).  One  will  pray  for  thee, 
my  child. 
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Ethel  ( sadly ).  I thought  I might  be  good  once. 
I used  to  say  my  own  prayers  then.  Now  I 
speak  them  but  by  rote,  and  feel  ashamed — yes, 
ashamed  to  speak  them.  Is  it  not  horrid  to  say 
them,  and  next  morning  to  be  no  better  than 
you  were  last  night?  Often  I revolt  at  these  as 
at  other  things,  and  am  dumb.  The  Vicar  comes 
to  see  us  at  Newcome,  and  eats  so  much  dinner, 
and  pays  us  such  court,  and  “ Sir  Brian’s”  papa, 
and  “Your  ladyship’s”  mamma.  With  grand- 
mamma I go  to  hear  a fashionable  preacher — 
Clive’s  uncle,  whose  sister  lets  lodgings  at  Bright- 
on ; such  a queer,  blushing,  pompous,  honest  old 
lady.  Do  you  know  that  Clive’s  aunt  lets  lodg- 
ings at  Brighton  ? 

Madame  de  F.  My  father  was  an  usher  in  a 
school.  Monsieur  de  Florae  gave  lessons  in  the 
emigration.  Do  you  know  in  what? 

EtheL  Oh,  the  old  nobility ! that  is  different, 
you  know.  That  Mr.  Iloneyman  is  so  affected 
that  I have  no  patience  with  him  I 

Madame  de  F.  (with  a sigh).  I wish  you  could 
attend  the  services  of  a better  church.  And 
when  was  it  you  thought  you  might  be  good, 
Ethel? 

EtheL  When  I was  a girl.  Before  I came 
oat.  When  I used  to  take  long  rides  with  my 
dear  Uncle  Newcome;  and  ho  used  to  talk  to 
me  in  his  sweet  simple  way ; and  he  said  I re- 
minded him  of  some  one  he  once  knew. 

Madame  de  F.  Who — who  was  that,  Ethel  ? 

Ethel  (< looking  up  at  Gerards  picture  of  the 
Countess  de  Florae?).  What  odd  dresses  you  wore 
in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  Madame  de  Florae ! 
How  could  you  ever  have  such  high  waists,  and 
such  wonderful  f raises  ! (Madame  de  Flohao 
kisses  Ethel.  Tableau.) 

Enter  Saint  J ean,  preceding  a gentleman  with 
a drawing-board  under  his  arm. 

Saint  Jean.  Monsieur  Claive ! 

[Exit  Saint  Jean. 

Clive.  How  do  you  do,  Madame  le  Comtesse  ? 
Mademoiselle,  j’ai  l’honneur  de  vous  souhaiter 
le  bon  jour. 

Madame  de  F.  Do  you  come  from  the  Louvre  ? 
Have  yon  finished  that  beautiful  copy,  mon  ami  ? 

Clive.  I have  brought  it  for  you.  It  is  not 
very  good.  There  are  always  so  many  petites 
demoiselles  copying  that  Sasso  Ferrato ; and  they 
chatter  about  it  so,  and  hop  from  one  easel  to 
another ; and  the  young  artists  are  always  com- 
ing to  give  them  advice — so  that  there  is  no  get- 
ting a good  look  at  the  picture.  But  I have 
brought  you  the  sketch ; and  am  so  pleased  that 
you  asked  for  it. 

Madame  de  F.  (surveying  the  sketch).  It  is 
charming — charming!  What  shall  we  give  to 
our  painter  for  his  chef-d’oeuvre  ? 

Clive  (kisses  her  hand).  There  is  my  pay ! And 
yon  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  two  of  my  portraits 
have  been  received  at  the  Exhibition.  My  un- 
cle, the  clergyman,  and  Mr.  Batts,  of  the  Life- 
Guards. 

Ethel.  Mr.  Butts — quel  nom  l Je  ne  connois 
aucun  M.  Butts ! 

Clive.  He  has  a famous  head  to  draw.  They 
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refused  Crackthorpe,  and — and  one  or  two  other 
heads  I sent  in. 

Ethel  (tossing  up  hers).  Miss  Mackenzie's,  I 
suppose ! 

Clive.  Yes,  Miss  Mackenzie’s.  It  is  a sweet 
little  face ; too  delicate  for  my  hand  though. 

Ethel.  So  is  a wax-doll’s  a pretty  face.  Pink 
cheeks ; china-blue  eyes ; and  hair  the  color  of 
old  Madame  Hempenfeld’s — not  her  last  hair — 
her  last  but  one.  (She  goes  to  a window  that 
looks  into  the  court.) 

Clive  (to  the  Countess).  Miss  Mackenzie  speaks 
more  respectfully  of  other  people’s  eyes  and  hair. 

She  thinks  there  is  nobody  in  the  world  to  com- 
pare to  Miss  Newcome.  * 

Madame  de  F.  (aside).  And  yon,  mon  ami  ? 

This  is  the  last  time,  entendez-vouz  ? Yon  must 
never  come  here  again.  If  M.  le  Comte  knew 
it  he  never  would  pardon  me.  Encore ! (Ht 
kisses  her  ladyship's  hand  again.) 

Clive.  A good  action  gains  to  be  repeated. 

Miss  Newcome,  does  the  view  of  the  court-yard 
please  you  ? The  old  trees  and  the  garden  are 
better.  That  dear  old  Faun  without  a nose ! I 
must  have  a sketch  of  him : the  creepers  round 
the  base  are  beautiful. 

Miss  N.  I was  looking  to  see  if  the  carriage 
had  come  for  me.  It  is  time  that  I return  home. 

Clive.  That  is  my  Brougham.  May  I cany’ 
you  any  where  ? I hire  him  by  the  hoar ; and 
I will  carry  you  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Miss  N.  Where  are  you  going,  Madame  de 
Florae  ? — to  show  that  sketch  to  M.  le  Comte  ? 

Dear  me ! I don’t  fancy  that  M.  de  Florae  can 
care  for  such  things ! I am  sure  I have  seen 
many  as  pretty  on  the  quays  for  twenty-five  sous. 

I wonder  the  carriage  is  not  come  for  me. 

Clive.  You  can  take  mine  without  my  com- 
pany, as  that  6eems  not  to  please  you. 

Miss  N.  Your  company  is  sometimes  very 
pleasant — when  yon  please.  Sometimes,  as 
last  night,  for  instance,  you  are  not  particularly 
lively. 

Clive.  Last  night,  after  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  get  an  invitation  to  Madame  de  Brie — 

I say,  heaven  and  earth,  that  is  a French  phrase 
— I arrive  there : I find  Miss  Newcome  engaged 
for  almost  every  dance,  waltzing  with  M.  de 
Klingenspohr,  galloping  with  Count  de  Capri, 
galloping  and  waltzing  with  the  most  noble  the 
Marquis  of  Farintosh.  She  will  scarce  speak  to 
me  during  the  evening;  and  when  I wait  till 
midnight,  her  grandmamma  whisks  her  home, 
and  I am  left  alone  for  my  pains.  Lady  Kew  is 
in  one  of  her  high  moods,  and  the  only  words  she 
condescends  to  say  to  me  are,  “Oh,  I thought 
you  had  returned  to  London,”  with  which  Bhe 
turns  her  venerable  back  upon  me. 

Miss  N.  A fortnight  ago  you  said  you  were 
going  to  London.  You  said  the  copies  you  were 
about  here  would  not  take  you  another  week, 
and  that  was  three  weeks  since. 

Clive.  It  were  best  I had  gone. 

Miss  N.  If  you  think  so,  I can  not  but  think 
so. 

Clive.  Why  do  I stay  and  hover  about  you. 
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and  follow  you — you  know  I follow  you.  Can 
I live  on  a smile  vouchsafed  twice  a-week,  and 
no  brighter  than  you  give  to  all  the  world? 
What  do  I get,  but  to  hear  your  beauty  praised, 
and  to  see  you,  night  after  night,  happy  and 
smiling  and  triumphant,  the  partner  of  other 
men?  Does  it  add  zest  to  your  triumph,  to 
think  that  I behold  it?  I believe  you  would 
like  a crowd  of  us  to  pursue  you. 

Miss  N.  To  pursue  me ; and  if  they  find  me 
alone  by  chance,  to  compliment  me  with  such 
speeches  as  you  make  ? That  would  be  pleas- 
ure indeed ! Answer  me  here  in  return,  Clive. 
Have  I ever  disguised  from  any  of  my  friends 
the' regard  I have  for  you?  Why  should  I? 
Have  not  I taken  your  part  when  you  were 
maligned  ? In  former  days,  when — when  Lord 
Kew  asked  me,  as  he  had  a right  to  do  then — I 
said  it  was  as  a brother  I held  you ; and  always 
would.  If  I have  been  wrong,  it  has  been  for 
two  or  three  times  in  seeing  you  at  all— -or  see- 
ing you  thus ; in  letting  you  speak  to  me  as  you 
do — injure  me  as  you  do.  Do  you  think  I have 
not  had  hard  enough  words  said  to  me  about 
you,  but  that  you  must  attack  me  too  in  turn  ? 
Last  night  only,  because  you  were  at  the  ball. 
It  was  very,  very  wrong  of  me  to  tell  you  I was 
going  there.  As  we  w*ent  home,  Lady  Kew — 
Go,  .Sir.  I never  thought  you  would  have  seen 
in  me  this  humiliation. 

Clive.  Is  it  possible  that  I should  have  made 
Ethel  New'come  shed  tears  ? O,  dry  them,  dry 
them.  Forgive  me,  Ethel,  forgive  me ! I have 
no  right  to  jealousy,  or  to  reproach  you — I know 
that.  If  others  admire  you,  surely  I ought  to 
know  that  they — they  do  but  as  I do : I should 
be  proud,  not  angry,  that  they  admire  my  Ethel 
— my  sister,  if  you  can  be  no  more. 

Ethel.  I will  lie  that  always,  whatever  harsh 
things  you  think  or  say  of  me.  There,  Sir,  I 
am  not  going  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  cry  again. 
Have  you  been  studying  very  hard  ? Are  your 
pictures  good  at  the  Exhibition?  I like  yon 
with  your  mustaches  best,  and  order  you  not  to 
out  them  off  again.  The  young  men  here  wear 
them.  I hardly  knew  Charles  Beardmore  when 
he  arrived  from  Berlin  the  other  day,  like  a 
sapper  and  miner.  Ilis  little  sisters  cried  out, 
and  were  quite  frightened  by  his  apparition. 
Why  are  you  not  in  diplomacy?  That  day,  at 
Brighton,  when  Lord  Farintosh  asked  whether 
you  were  in  the  army?  I thought  to  myself, 
why  is  he  not  ? 

Clive.  A man  in  the  army  may  pretend  to 
any  thing,  rtest-ce-pas  t He  wears  a lovely  uni- 
form. He  may  be  a General,  a K.C.B.,  a Vis- 
count, an  Earl.  He  may  be  valiant  in  arms, 
and  wanting  a leg,  like  the  lover  in  the  song. 
It  is  peace-time,  you  say  ? so  much  the  worse 
career  for  a soldier.  My  father  would  not  have 
me,  he  said,  forever  dangling  in  barracks,  or 
smoking  in  country  billiard  rooms.  I have  no 
taste  for  law' : and  as  for  diplomacy,  I have  no 
relations  in  the  Cabinet,  and  no  uncles  in  the 
nouse  of  Peers.  Could  my  uncle,  who  is  in 
Parliament,  help  me  much,  do  you  think;  or 
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would  he,  if  he  could  ? — or  Barnes,  his  noble 
son  and  heir,  after  him  ? 

Ethel  ( musing ).  Barnes  would  not,  perhaps, 
but  papa  might  even  still,  and  yon  have  friends 
who  are  fond  of  you. 

Clive.  No — no  one  can  help  me ; and  my  art, 

Ethel,  is  not  only  my  choice  and  my  love,  but 
my  honor  too.  I shall  never  distinguish  myself 
in  it : I may  take  smart  likenesses,  but  that  is 
all.  I am  not  fit  to  grind  my  friend  Ridley’s 
colors  for  him.  Nor  would  my  father,  who 
loves  his  own  profession  so,  make  a good  gen- 
eral  probably.  He  always  says  so.  I thought 
better  of  myself  when  I began  as  a boy ; and 
was  a conceited  youngster,  expecting  to  cany 
it  all  before  me.  But  as  I walked  the  Vatican, 
and  looked  at  Raphael,  and  at  the  great  Michael 
— I knew  I was  but  a poor  little  creature ; and 
in  contemplating  his  genius,  shrunk  up  till  I 
felt  myself  as  small  as  a man  looks  under  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter’s.  Why  should  I wish  to 
have  a great  genius  ? Yes,  there  is  one  reason 
why  I should  like  to  have  it. 

Ethel.  And  that  is  ? 

Clive.  To  give  it  you,  if  it  pleased  you,  Ethel. 

But  I might  w ish  for  the  roc’s  egg : there  is  no 
way  of  robbing  the  bird.  I must  take  a humble 
place,  and  you  want  a brilliant  one.  A brill- 
iant one  I Oh,  Ethel,  what  a standard  we  folks 
measure  fame  by!  To  have  your  name  in  the 
“Morning  Post,”  and  to  go  to  three  balls  every 
night.  To  have  your  dress  described  at  the 
Drawing  Room ; and  your  arrival,  from  a round 
of  visits  in  the  countiy,  at  your  town  house; 
and  the  entertainment  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Farm — 

Ethel  Sir,  if  you  please,  no  calling  names. 

Clive.  I wonder  at  it.  For  you  are  in  the 
world,  and  you  love  the  world,  whatever  you 
may  say.  And  I wonder  that  one  of  your 
strength  of  mind  should  so  care  for  it.  I think 
my  simple  old  father  is  much  finer  than  all  your 
grandees:  his  single-mindedness  more  lofty 
than  all  their  bowing,  and  haughtiness,  and 
scheming.  What  are  you  thinking  of,  as  you 
stand  in  that  pretty  attitude,  like  Mnemosyne — 
with  your  finger  on  your  chin  ? 

Ethel.  Mnemosyne ! who  was  she  ? I think 
I like  you  best  when  you  are  quiet  and  gentle, 
and  not  when  you  are  flaming  out  and  sarcastic. 

Sir.  And  so  you  think  you  will  never  be  a fa- 
mous painter  ? They  are  quite  in  society  here. 

I was  so  pleased,  because  two  of  them  dined  at 
the  Tuileries  when  grandmamma  was  there; 
and  she  mistook  one,  who  w as  covered  all  over 
with  crosses,  for  an  embassador,  I believe,  till 
the  Queen  called  him  Monsieur  Delaroche.  She 
says,  there  is  no  knowing  people  in  this  coun- 
try. And  do  you  think  you  will  never  be  able 
to  paint  as  well  as  M.  Delaroche  ? 

Clive.  No — never. 

Ethel  And — and — you  will  never  give  up 
painting  ? 

Clive.  No — never.  That  would  be  like  leav- 
ing your  friend  who  was  poor ; or  deserting  your 
mistress,  because  you  were  disappointed  about 
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her  money.  They  do  those  things  in  the  great 
world,  Ethel. 

Ethel  (i with  a sigh).  Yes. 

Clive.  If  it  is  so  false,  and  base,  and  hollow, 
this  great  world — if  its  aims  are  so  mean,  its 
successes  so  paltry,  the  sacrifices  it  asks  of  you 
so  degrading,  the  pleasures  it  gives  you  so  wea- 
risome, shameful  even,  why  does  Ethel  New- 
come  cling  to  it?  Will  you  be  fairer,  dear, 
with  any  other  name  than  your  own  ? Will  you 
be  happier,  after  a month,  at  bearing  a great 
title,  with  a man  whom  you  can't  esteem,  tied 
forever  to  you,  to  be  the  father  of  Ethel’s  chil- 
dren, and  the  lord  and  master  of  her  life  and 
actions?  The  proudest  woman  in  the  world 
consent  to  bend  herself  to  this  ignominy,  and 
own  that  a coronet  is  a bribe  sufficient  for  her 
honor!  What  is  the  end  of  a Christian  life, 
Ethel ; a girl’s  pure  nurture — it  can’t  be  this ! 
Last  week,  as  we  wralked  in  the  garden  here, 
and  heard  the  nuns  singing  in  their  chapel,  you 
said  how  hard  it  was  that  poor  women  should 
be  imprisoned  so,  and  were  thankful  that  in 
England  we  had  abolished  that  slavery.  Then 
you  cast  your  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  mused  as 
you  paced  the  walk ; and  thought,  I know,  that 
perhaps  their  lot  was  better  than  some  others'. 

Ethel.  Yes,  I did.  I was  thinking,  that  al- 
most all  women  are  made  slaves  one  way  or 
other,  and  that  these  poor  nuns  perhaps  were 
better  off  than  we  are. 

Clive.  I never  will  quarrel  with  nun  or  matron 
for  following  her  vocation.  But  for  our  w omen, 
who  arc  free,  why  should  they  rebel  against  Na- 
ture, shut  their  hearts  up,  sell  their  lives  for 
rank  and  money,  and  forego  the  most  precious 
right  of  their  liberty?  Look,  Ethel,  dear.  I 
love  you  so,  that  if  1 thought  another  had  your 
heart,  an  honest  man,  a loyal  gentleman,  like — 
like  him  of  last  year  even,  I think  I could  go 
back  with  a God  bless  you,  and  take  to  my  pic- 
tures again,  and  work  on  in  my  own  humble  w ay. 
You  seem  like  a queen  to  me,  somehow ; and  I 
am  but  a poor,  humble  fellow,  who  might  be 
happy,  I think,  if  you  were.  In  those  balls, 
where  I have  seen  you  surrounded  by  those  bril- 
liant young  men,  noble  and  wealthy,  admirers 
like  me,  I have  often  thought,  “How  could  I 
aspire  to  such  a creature,  and  ask  her  to  forego 
a palace  to  share  the  crust  of  a poor  painter  ?” 

Ethel.  You  spoke  quite  scornfully  of  palaces 
just  now',  Clive.  I w'on’fc  say  a w'onl  about  the 
— the  regard  wfhich  you  express  for  me.  I think 
you  have  it.  Indeed,  I do.  But  it  were  best 
not  said,  Clive;  best  for  me,  perhaps,  not  to 
own  that  I know  it.  In  your  speeches,  my  poor 
boy — and  you  will  please  not  to  make  any  more, 
or  I never  can  see  you  or  speak  to  you  again,  never 
— you  forgot  one  part  of  a girl’s  duty ; obedience 
to  her  parents.  They  wrould  never  agree  to  my 
marrying  any  one  belowr — any  one  whose  union 
would  not  be  advantageous  in  a worldly  point 
of  view.  I never  would  give  such  pain  to  the 
poor  father,  or  to  the  kind  soul  who  never  said 
a harsh  word  to  me  since  I was  born.  My  grand- 
mamma is  kind,  too.  in  her  way.  I came  to  her 
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of  my  owm  free  will.  When  she  said  she  would 
leave  me  her  fortune,  do  you  think  it  was  for  my- 
self alone  that  I was  glad?  My  fathers  passion 
is  to  make  an  estate,  and  all  my  brothers  and 
sisters  will  be  but  slenderly  portioned.  Lady 
Kew  said  she  would  help  them  if  I came  to  her 
— and — it  is  the  welfare  of  those  little  people 
that  depends  upon  me,  Clive.  Now  do  you  see, 
brother , why  you  must  speak  to  me  so  no  more  ? 

There  is  the  carriage.  God  bless  you,  dear 
Clive. 

(Clive  sees  the  carriage  drive  away  after  Miss 
Newcome  has  entered  it  without  once  looking 
up  to  the  window  where  he  stands.  When  it  is 
gone,  he  goes  to  the  opposite  windows  of  the  salon, 
which  are  open,  toward  the  garden.  The  chapel 
music  begins  to  play  from  the  convent,  next 
door.  As  he  hears  it,  he  sinks  down,  his  head 
in  his  hands.) 

Enter  Madame  de  Florae . (She  goes  to  him 
with  anxious  looks.')  What  hast  thou,  my  child  ? 

Hast  thou  spoken  ? 

Clive  (very  steadily).  Yes. 

Madame  de  F.  And  she  loves  thee  ? I know 
she  loves  thee. 

Clive.  Yon  hear  the  organ  of  the  convent  ? 

Madame  de  F.  Qu’  as  tu  ? 

Clive.  I might  as  well  hope  to  marry  one  of 
the  sisters  of  yonder  convent,  dear  lady,  (lie 
sinks  down  again,  and  she  kisses  him.) 

Clive.  I never  had  a mother ; but  you  seem 
like  oue. 

Madame  de  F.  Mon  fils,  O mon  fils ! 

THE  REDEEMED  PROFLIGATE. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

PT  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  a young  man  came  limping 
down,  on  foot,  to  the  town  of  Chatham.  He 
was  a poor  traveler,  with  not  a farthing  in  his 
pocket.  He  came  down  to  Chatham  to  enlist 
in  a cavalry  regiment,  if  a cavalry  regiment 
would  have  him  ; if  not,  to  take  King  George's 
shilling  from  any  corporal  or  sergeant  who  would 
put  a bunch  of  ribbons  in  his  hat.  His  object 
was,  to  get  6hot ; but  he  thought  he  might  as 
well  ride  to  death  as  be  at  the  trouble  of  walk- 
ing. 

His  name  was  Richard,  but  he  was  better 
known  as  Dick.  He  dropped  his  own  surname 
on  the  road  down,  and  took  up  that  of  Double- 
click. He  was  passed  as  Richard  Doubledick ; 
ago  twenty-two;  height,  five  feet  ten;  native 
place,  Exmouth ; which  he  had  never  been  near 
in  his  life.  There  was  no  cavalry  in  Chatham 
when  he  limped  over  the  bridge  with  half  a shoe 
to  his  dusty  foot,  so  he  enlisted  into  a regiment 
of  the  line,  and  was  glad  to  get  drunk  and  for- 
get all  about  it. 

This  young  man  had  gone  wrong  and  run 
wild.  His  heart  was  in  the  right  place,  but  it 
was  sealed  up.  He  had  been  betrothed  to  a 
good  and  beautiful  girl,  whom  he  had  loved  bet- 
ter than  she— or  perhaps  even  he — believed; 
but,  iu  an  evil  hour,  he  had  given  her  cause  to  say 
to  him,  solemnly,  “Richard,  I will  never  many 
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any  other  man.  I will  lire  single  for  your  sake, 
but  Mary  Marshall’s  lips” — her  name  was  Mary 
Marshall — “ never  shall  address  another  word  to 
you  on  earth.  Go,  Richard ! Heaven  forgive 
you !”  This  finished  him.  This  brought  him 
down  to  Chatham.  This  made  him  Private 
Richard  Doubledick,  with  a determination  to  be 
shot. 

There  was  not  a more  dissipated  and  reckless 
soldier  in  Chatham  barracks  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  than 
Private  Richard  Doubledick.  He  associated 
with  the  dregs  of  every  regiment,  he  was  as  sel- 
dom sober  os  he  could  be,  and  was  constantly 
under  punishment.  It  became  clear  to  the  whole 
barracks  that  Private  Richard  Doubledick  would 
very  soon  be  flogged. 

Now,  the  Captain  of  Richard  Doubledick’s 
company  was  a young  gentleman  not  above  five 
years  his  senior,  whose  eyes  had  an  expression 
in  them  which  affected  Private  Richard  Double- 
dick in  a very  remarkable  way.  They  were 
bright,  handsome,  dark  eyes — what  are  called 
laughing  eyes  generally,  and,  when  serious, 
rather  steady  than  severe — but  they  were  the 
only  eyes  no^v  left  in  his  narrowed  w orld  thatPri- 
vate  Richard  Doubledick  could  not  stand.  Un- 
abashed by  evil  report  and  punishment,  defiant 
of  every  thing  else  and  every  body  else,  he  had 
but  to  know  that  those  eyes  looked  at  him  for 
a moment,  and  he  felt  ashamed.  He  could  not 
so  much  as  salute  Captain  Taunton  in  the  street, 
like  any  other  officer.  He  was  reproached  and 
confused — troubled  by  the  mere  possibility  of 
the  Captain’s  looking  at  him.  In  his  worst  mo- 
ments he  wrould  rather  turn  back  and  go  any 
distance  out  of  his  way,  than  encounter  those 
two  handsome,  dark,  bright  eyes. 

One  day,  when  Private  Richard  Doubledick 
came  out  of  the  Black  Hole,  w here  he  had  been 
passing  the  last  eight-and-forty  hours,  and  in 
which  retreat  he  spent  a good  deal  of  his  time, 
he  was  ordered  to  betake  himself  to  Captain 
Taunton’s  quarters.  In  the  stale  and  squalid 
state  of  a man  just  out  of  the  Black  Hole,  he 
had  less  fancy  than  ever  for  being  seen  by  the 
Captain ; but  ho  was  not  so  mad  yet  as  to  dis- 
obey orders,  and  consequently  went  up  to  the 
terrace  overlooking  the  parade-ground,  where 
the  officers’  quarters  were : twisting  and  break- 
ing in  his  hands  as  he  went  along,  a bit  of  the 
straw  that  had  formed  the  decorative  furniture 
of  the  Black  Hole. 

“Come  in!”  cried  the  Captain,  when  he 
knocked  with  his  knuckles  at  the  door.  Pri- 
vate Richard  Doubledick  pulled  off  his  cap, 
took  a stride  forward,  and  felt  very  conscious 
that  he  stood  in  the  light  of  the  dark  bright 


eyes. 

There  was  a silent  pause.  Private  Richard 
Doubledick  had  put  the  straw  in  his  mouth, 
and  was  gradually  doubling  it  up  into  his  wind- 
pipe and  choking  himself. 

“ Doublcdick,”  said  the  Captain,  “do  you 
know  where  you  are  going  to  ?” 

“ To  the  Devil,  Sir !”  faltered  Doubledick. 
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“Yes,”  returned  the  Captain.  “And  very 
fast.” 

Private  Richard  Doubledick  turned  the  straw 
of  the  Black  Hole  in  his  piouth,  and  made  a 
miserable  salute  of  acquiescence. 

“Doubledick,”  said  the  Captain,  “since  I 
entered  his  Majesty’s  service,  a boy  of  seven- 
teen, I have  been  pained  to  see  many  men  of 
promise  going  that  road ; but  I have  never  been 
so  pained  to  see  a man  determined  to  make  the 
shameful  journey,  as  I have  been,  ever  since 
you  joined  the  regiment,  to  see  you.” 

Private  Richard  Doubleclick  began  to  find  a 
film  stealing  over  the  floor  at  which  he  looked; 
also  to  find  the  legs  of  the  Captain’s  breakfast- 
table  turning  crooked,  as  if  he  saw  them  through 
water. 

“Iam  only  a common  soldier,  Sir,”  said  he. 

“ It  signifies  very  little  what  such  a poor  brute 
comes  to.” 

“ You  are  a man,”  returned  the  Captain  with 
grave  indignation,  “of  education  and  superior 
advantages ; and  if  yon  say  that,  meaning  what 
you  say,  you  have  sunk  lower  than  I had  be- 
lieved. How  low  that  must  be,  I leave  you  to 
consider : knowing  what  I know  of  your  dis- 
grace, and  seeing  what  I see.” 

“I  hope  to  get  shot  soon,  Sir,”  said  Private 
Richard  Doubledick ; “ and  then  the  regiment, 
and  the  world  together,  will  be  rid  of  me.” 

The  legs  of  the  table  were  becoming  veiy 
crooked.  Doubledick,  looking  up  to  steady  his 
vision,  met  the  eyes  that  had  so  strong  an  influ- 
ence over  him.  He  put  his  hand  before  his  own 
eyes,  and  the  breast  of  his  disgrace-jacket  swell- 
ed as  if  it  would  fly  asunder. 

“I  would  rather,”  said  the  young  Captain, 

“see  this  in  you,  Doubledick,  than  I would  see 
five  thousand  guineas  counted  out  upon  this  ta- 
ble for  a gift  to  my  good  mother.  Have  you  & 
mother  ?” 

“ I am  thankful  to  say  she  is  dead,  Sir.” 

“If  your  praises,”  returned  the  Captain, 

“were  sounded  from  mouth  to  mouth  through 
the  whole  regiment,  through  the  whole  army, 
through  the  whole  country',  you  would  w'ish  she 
had  lived  to  say  with  pride  and  joy,  ‘ He  is  my 
son!’” 

“Spare  me,  Sir,”  said  Doubledick.  “She 
would  never  have  heard  any  good  of  me.  She 
would  never  have  had  any  pride  and  joy  in  own- 
ing herself  my  mother.  Love  and  compassion 
she  might  have  had,  and  would  have  always 
had,  I know;  but  not — Spare  me,  Sir!  I 
am  a broken  wretch,  quite  at  your  mercy!” 

And  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  stretch- 
ed out  his  imploring  hand. 

“ My  friend — ” began  the  Captain. 

“ God  bless  you,  Sir !”  sobbed  Private  Rich- 
ard Doubledick. 

“You  are  at  the  crisis  of  your  fate.  Hold 
your  course  unchanged,  a little  longer,  and  you 
know'  what  must  happen,  /know  even  better 
than  you  can  imagine,  that  after  that  has  hap- 
pened, you  are  lost.  No  man  who  could  shed 
those  tears,  could  bear  those  marks.” 
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44 1 fully  believe  it.  Sir,”  in  a low,  shivering 
voice,  said  Private  Richard  Doubledick. 

tt  But  a man  in  any  station  can  do  his  duty,” 
said  the  young  Captain,  “ and,  in  doing  it,  can 
earn  his  own  respect,  even  if  his  case  should  be 
so  very  unfortunate  and  so  very  rare,  that  he 
can  earn  no  other  man's.  A common  soldier, 
poor  brute  though  you  called  him  just  now,  has 
this  advantage  in  the  stormy  times  we  live  in, 
that  he  always  does  his  duty  before  a host  of 
sympathizing  witnesses.  Do  you  doubt  that  he 
may  so  do  it  as  to  be  extolled  through  a whole 
regiment,  through  a whole  army,  through  a 
whole  country  ? Turn  while  you  may  yet  re- 
trieve the  past,  and  try.” 

44 1 will ! I ask  for  only  one  witness,  Sir,” 
cried  Richard,  with  a bursting  heart. 

44 1 understand  you.  I will  be  a watchful  and 
a faithful  one.” 

I have  heard  from  Private  Richard  Double- 
dick’s own  lips,  that  he  dropped  down  upon  his 
knee,  kissed  that  officer’s  hand,  arose,  and  went 
out  of  the  light  of  the  dark  bright  eyes,  an  al- 
tered man. 

In  that  year,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-nine,  the  French  were  in  Egypt,  in 
Italy,  in  Germany,  where  not  ? Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte had  likewise  begun  to  stir  against  us  in 
India,  and  most  men  could  read  the  signs  of  the 
great  troubles  that  were  coming  on.  In  the  very 
next  year,  when  we  formed  an  alliance  with 
Austria  against  him,  Captain  Taunton's  regi- 
ment was  on  service  in  India.  And  there  was 
not  a finer  non-commissioned  officer  in  it — no, 
nor  in  the  whole  line — than  Corporal  Richard 
Doubledick. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  one,  the  Indian 
army  were  on  the  coast  of  Egypt.  Next  year 
was  the  year  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Bhort 
peace,  and  they  were  recalled.  It  had  then 
become  well  known  to  thousands  of  men,  that 
wherever  Captain  Taunton  with  the  dark  bright 
eyes,  led,  there,  close  to  him,  ever  at  his  side, 
firm  as  a rock,  true  as  the  sun,  and  brave  as 
Mara,  would  be  certain  to  be  found,  while  life 
beat  in  their  hearts,  that  famous  soldier,  Ser- 
geant Richard  Doubledick. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  five,  besides  being  the 
great  year  of  Trafalgar,  was  a year  of  hard  fight- 
ing in  India.  That  year  saw  such  wonders  done 
by  a Sergeant-Major,  who  cut  his  way  single- 
handed  through  a solid  mass  of  men,  recovered 
the  colors  of  his  regiment  which  had  been  seized 
from  the  hand  of  a poor  boy  shot  through  the 
heart,  and  rescued  his  wounded  captain,  who 
was  down,  and  in  a very  jungle  of  horses*  hoofs 
and  sabres — saw  such  wonders  done,  I say,  by 
this  brave  Sergeant-Major,  that  he  was  specially 
made  the  bearer  of  the  colors  he  had  won;  and 
Ensign  Richard  Doubledick  had  risen  from  the 
ranks. 


Sorely  cut  up  in  every  battle,  but  always  re- 
inforced by  the  bravest  of  men — for,  the  fame 
of  following  the  old  colors,  shot  through  and 
through,  which  Ensign  Richard  Doubledick  had 
saved,  in$pired  all  breasts — this  regiment  fought 
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its  way  through  the  Peninsular  war,  up  to  the 
investment  of  Badajos  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
twelve.  Again  and  again  it  had  been  cheered 
through  the  British  ranks  until  the  tears  hod 
sprung  into  men's  eyes  at  the  mere  hearing  of 
the  mighty  British  voice  so  exultant  in  their 
valor;  and  there  was  not  a drummer-boy  but 
knew  the  legend,  that  wherever  the  two  friends, 

Major  Taunton  with  the  dark  bright  eyes,  and 
Ensign  Richard  Doubledick  who  was  devoted  to 
him,  were  seen  to  go,  there  the  boldest  spirits 
in  the  English  army  became  wild  to  follow. 

One  day,  at  Badajos — not  in  the  great  storm- 
ing, but  in  repelling  a hot  sally  of  the  besieged 
upon  our  men  at  work  in  the  trenches,  who  had 
given  way,  the  two  officers  found  themselves 
hurrying  forward,  face  to  face,  against  a party 
of  French  infantry  who  made  a stand.  There 
was  an  officer  at  their  head,  encouraging  his 
men — a courageous,  handsome,  gallant  officer, 
of  five-and-thirty — whom  Doubledick  saw  hur- 
riedly, almost  momentarily,  but  saw  well.  He 
particularly  noticed  this  officer  waving  his  sword, 
and  rallying  his  men  with  an  eager  and  excited 
cry,  when  they  fired  in  obedience  to  his  gesture, 
and  Mfyor  Taunton  dropped. 

It  was  over  in  ten  minutes  more,  and  Double- 
dick returned  to  the  spot  where  he  had  laid  the 
best  friend  man  ever  had,  on  a coat  spread  upon 
the  wet  clay.  Major  Taunton’s  uniform  was 
opened  at  the  breast,  and  on  his  shirt  were  three 
little  spots  of  blood. 

44  Dear  Doubledick,”  said  he,  “lam  dying.” 

44  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  no !”  exclaimed 
the  other,  kneeling  down  beside  him,  and  pass- 
ing his  arm  round  his  neck  to  raise  his  head. 

“ Taunton ! My  preserver,  my  guardian  angel, 
my  witness ! Dearest,  truest,  kindest  of  human 
beings ! Taunton ! For  God’s  sake !” 

The  bright  dark  eyes — so  very,  very  dark 
now,  in  the  pale  face — smiled  upon  him ; and 
the  hand  he  had  kissed  thirteen  years  ago,  laid 
itself  fondly  on  his  breast. 

“Write  to  my  mother.  You  will  see  Home 
again.  Tell  her  how  we  became  friends.  It 
will  comfort  her,  as  it  comforts  me.” 

He  spoke  no  more,  but  faintly  signed  for  a 
moment  toward  his  hair  as  it  fluttered  in  the 
wind.  The  Ensign  understood  him.  He  smiled 
again  when  he  saw  that,  and  gently  turning  his 
face  over  on  the  supporting  arm,  as  if  for  rest, 
died,  with  his  hand  upon  the  breast  in  which 
he  had  revived  a soul. 

No  dry  eye  looked  on  Ensign  Richard  Double- 
click that  melancholy  day.  He  buried  his  friend 
on  the  field,  and  became  a lone,  bereaved  man. 
Beyond  his  duty  lie  appeared  to  have  but  two 
remaining  cares  in  life;  one,  to  preserve  the 
little  packet  of  hair  he  was  to  give  to  Taunton’s 
mother;  the  other,  to  encounter  that  French 
officer  who  had  rallied  the  men  under  whose 
fire  Taunton  fell.  A new  legend  now  began  to 
circulate  among  our  troops;  and  it  was,  that 
when  he  and  the  French  officer  came  face  to 
face  once  more,  there  would  Ije  weeping  in 
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The  war  went  on — and  through  it  went  the 
exact  picture  of  the  French  officer  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  bodily  reality  upon  the  other — 
until  the  battle  of  Toulouse  was  fought.  In 
the  returns  sent  home,  appeared  these  words : 
“ Severely  wounded,  but  not  dangerously,  Lieu- 
tenant Richard  Doubledick.” 

At  Midsummer  time,  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fourteen,  Lieutenant  Richard  Double- 
dick, now  a browned  soldier,  seven  and  thirty 
years  of  age,  came  home  to  England,  invalided. 
He  brought  the  hair  with  him,  near  his  heart. 
Many  a French  officer  had  he  seen  since  that 
day;  many  a dreadful  night,  in  searching  with 
men  and  lanterns  for  his  wounded,  had  he  re- 
lieved French  officers  lying  disabled;  but  the 
mental  picture  and  the  reality  had  never  come 
together. 

Though  he  was  weak  and  suffered  pain,  he 
lost  not  an  hour  in  getting  down  to  Frome,  in 
Somersetshire,  where  Taunton’s  mother  lived. 
In  the  sweet,  compassionate  words  of  the  in- 
spired writer,  “he  was  the  only  son  of  his  moth- 
er, and  she  was  a widow.” 

It  was  a Sunday  evening,  and  the  lady  sat  at 
her  quiet  garden  window,  reading  the  Bible ; 
reading  to  herself,  in  a trembling  voice,  that 
very  passage  in  it,  as  I have  heard  him  tell.  He 
heard  the  words : “ Young  man,  I say  unto  thee, 
arise !” 

He  had  to  pass  the  window ; and  the  bright 
dark  eyes  of  his  debased  time  seemed  to  look 
at  him.  Her  heart  told  her  who  he  was ; she 
came  to  the  door,  quickly,  and  fell  upon  his 
neck. 

“ He  saved  me  from  ruin,  made  me  a human 
creature,  won  me  from  infamy  and  shame. 
Oh,  God  forever  bless  him  I As  He  will,  He 
will!” 


“ He  will  I”  the  lady  answered.  “ I know  he 
is  in  Heaven !”  Then  she  piteously  cried,  “But, 
oh,  my  darling  boy,  my  darling  boy  I” 

Never,  from  the  hour  when  Private  Richard 
Doubledick  enlisted  at  Chatham,  had  the  Pri- 
vate, Corporal,  Sergeant,  Sergeant-Major,  En- 
sign, or  Lieutenant,  breathed  his  right  name, 
or  the  name  of  Mary  Marshall,  or  a word  of  the 
story  of  his  life,  into  any  ear,  except  his  re- 
claimer’s. That  previous  scene  in  liis  exist- 
ence was  closed.  He  had  firmly  resolved  that 
his  expiation  should  be,  to  live  unknown ; to 
disturb  no  more  the  peace  that  had  long  grown 
over  his  old  offenses ; to  let  it  be  revealed  when 
he  was  dead,  that  he  had  striven  and  suffered, 
and  had  never  forgotten;  and  then,  if  they 
could  forgive  him  and  believe  him — well,  it 
would  be  time  enough — time  enough ! 

But,  that  night,  remembering  the  words  he 
had  cherished  for  two  years,  “ Tell  her  how  we 
became  friends.  If  will  comfort  her,  as  it  com- 
forts me,”  he  related  every  thing.  It  gradually 
seemed  to  him,  as  if  in  his  maturity  he  had  re- 
covered a mother ; it  gradually  seemed  to  her, 
as  if  in  her  bereavement  she  had  found  a son. 
During  his  stqy  in  England,  the  quiet  garden 
into  which  he  had  slowly  and  painfully  crept, 
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a stranger,  became  the  boundaxy  of  his  home  $ 
when  he  was  able  to  rejoin  his  regiment  in  the 
spring,  he  left  the  garden,  thinking,  was  this 
indeed  the  first  time  he  had  ever  turned  his 
face  toward  the  old  colors  with  a woman’s 
blessing ! 

. He  followed  them — so  ragged,  so  scarred  and 
pierced  now,  that  they  would  scarcely  hold  to- 
gether— to  Quatre  Bras,  and  Ligny.  He  stood 
beside  them,  in  an  awful  stillness  of  many  men, 
shadowy  through  the  mist  and  drizzle  of  a wet 
June  forenoon,  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  And 
down  to  that  hour,  the  picture  in  his  mind  of 
the  French  officer  had  never  been  compared 
with  the  reality. 

The  famous  regiment  was  in  action  early  in 
the  battle,  and  received  its  first  check  in  many 
an  eventful  year,  when  he  was  seen  to  fall. 

But  it  swept  on  to  avenge  him,  and  left  be- 
hind it  no  such  creature  in  the  world  of  con- 
sciousness as  Lieutenant  Richard  Doubledick. 

Through  pits  of  mire,  and  pools  of  rain; 
along  deep  ditches,  once  roads,  that  were 
pounded  and  plowed  to  pieces  by  artillery, 
heavy  wagons,  tramp  of  men  and  horses,  and 
the  struggle  of  every  wheeled  thing  that  could 
carry  wounded  soldiers ; jolted  among  the  dy- 
ing and  the  dead,  so  disfigured  by  blood  and 
mud  as  to  be  hardly  recognizable  for  humanity; 
undisturbed  by  the  moaning  of  men  and  the 
shrieking  of  horses,  which,  newdy  taken  from 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life,  could  not  endure 
the  sight  of  the  stragglers  lying  by  the  wayside, 
never  to  resume  their  toilsome  journey ; dead, 
as  to  any  sentient  life  that  wras  in  it,  and  yet 
alive ; the  form  that  had  been  Lieutenant  Rich- 
ard Doubledick,  with  whose  praises  England 
rang,  wras  conveyed  to  Brussels.  There,  it  w as 
tenderly  laid  down  in  hospital;  and  there  it 
lay,  wreek  after  w'eek,  through  the  long  bright 
summer  days,  until  the  harvest,  spared  by  war, 
had  ripened  and  wras  gathered  in. 

Over  and  over  again,  the  sun  rose  and  set 
upon  the  crowded  city ; over  and  over  again, 
the  moonlight  nights  were  quiet  on  the  plains 
of  Waterloo ; and  all  that  time  was  a blank  to 
what  had  been  Lieutenant  Richard  Double- 
dick. Rejoicing  troops  marched  into  Brussels, 
and  marched  out ; brothers  and  fathers,  sisters, 
mothers,  and  wives  came  thronging  thither, 
drew  their  lots  of  joy  or  agony,  and  departed ; 
so  many  times  a day  the  bells  rang ; so  many 
times  the  shadow's  of  the  great  buildings  changed; 
so  many  lights  sprang  up  at  dusk;  so  many  feet 
passed  here  and  there  upon  the  pavements;  so 
many  hours  of  sleep  and  cooler  air  of  night  suc- 
ceeded : indifferent  to  all,  a marble  face  lay  on 
a bed,  like  the  face  of  a recumbent  statue  on 
the  tomb  of  Lieutenant  Richard  Doubledick. 

Slow'ly  laboring,  at  last,  through  a long, 
heavy  dream  of  confused  time  and  place,  pre- 
senting faint  glimpses  of  army  surgeons  whom 
lie  knew,  and  of  faces  that  had  been  familiar 
to  his  youth — dearest  and  kindest  among  them, 

Mary  Marshall’s,  with  a solicitude  upon  it  more 
like  reality  than  any  thing  he  could  discern — 
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Lieutenant  Richard  Doubledick  came  back  to 
life.  To  the  beautiful  life  of  a calm  autumn- 
evening sunset.  To  the  peaceful  life  of  a fresh 
quiet  room  with  a large  window  standing  open ; 
a balcony  beyond,  in  which  were  moving  leaves 
and  sweet-smelling  flowers;  beyond  again,  the 
clear  sky,  with  the  sun  full  in  his  sight,  pouring 
its  golden  radiance  on  his  bed. 

It  was  so  tranquil  and  so  lovely  that  he 
thought  he  had  passed  into  another  world; 
and  he  said,  in  a faint  voice,  “Taunton,  are 
you  near  me  ?” 

A face  bent  over  him.  Not  his ; his  mother’s. 

“I  came  to  nurse  you.  We  have  nursed 
you  many  weeks.  You  were  moved  here  long 
ago.  Do  you  remember  nothing  ?” 

“Nothing.” 

The  lady  kissed  his  cheek,  and  held  his  hand, 
soothing  him. 

“Where  is  the  regiment?  What  has  hap- 
pened? Let  me  call  you  mother.  What  has 
happened,  mother?” 

“A  great  victory,  dear.  The  war  is  over, 
and  the  regiment  was  the  bravest  in  the  field.” 

His  eyes  kindled,  his  lips  trembled,  he  sobbed, 
and  the  tears  ran  down  his  face.  He  was  very 
weak ; too  weak  to  inove  his  hand. 

“Was  it  dark  just  now?”  he  asked  prcsentlv. 

“No.” 


“ It  was  only  dark  to  me  ? Something  passed 
away,  like  a black  shadow.  But,  ns  it  went, 
and  the  sun — oh,  the  blessed  sun,  how  beautiful 
it  is ! — touched  my  face,  I thought  I saw  a light 
white  cloud  pass  out  at  the  door.  Was  there 
nothing  that  went  out  ?” 

She  shook  her  head,  and,  in  •a  little  while, 
he  fell  asleep : she  still  holding  his  hand,  and 
soothing  him: 


From  that  time  he  recovered.  Slowly,  for  he 
had  been  desperately  wounded  in  the  head,  and 
had  been  shot  in  the  body ; but  making  some 
little  advance  every  day.  When  he  had  gained 
sufficient  strength  to  converse  as  he  lay  in  bed, 
he  soon  began  to  remark  that  Mrs.  Taunton 
always  brought  him  back  to  his  own  history. 
Then  he  recalled  his  preserver’s  dying  words, 
and  thought,  “ it  comforts  her.” 

One  day,  he  awoke  out  of  a sleep,  refreshed, 
and  asked  her  to  read  to  him.  But  the  curtain 
of  the  bed,  softening  the  light,  which  she  always 
drew  back  when  he  awoke,  that  she  might  see 
him  from  her  table  at  the  bedside  where  she  sat 
at  work,  was  held  undrawn;  and  a woman’s 
voice  spoke,  which  was  not  hers. 

“Can  you  bear  to  see  a stranger?”  it  said 
softly.  “Will  you  like  to  see  a stranger?” 

“ Stranger !”  he  repeated.  The  voice  awoke 
old  memories,  before  the  days  of  Private  Rich- 
ard Doubleclick. 

“A  stranger  now,  but  not  a stranger  once,” 
it  said  in  tones  that  thrilled  him.  “Richard, 
dear  Richard,  lost  through  so  many  years,  my 
name — ” 

He  cried  out  her  name,  “Mary !”  and  she  held 
him  in  her  arms,  and  his  head  lay  on  her  bosom. 

“I  am  not  breaking  a rash  vow,  Richard. 
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These  are  not  Mary  Marshall’s  lips  that  speak. 

I have  another  name.” 

She  was  married. 

“I  have  another  name,  Richard.  Did  you 
ever  hear  it?” 

“Never!” 

# He  looked  into  her  face,  so  pensively  beauti- 
ful, and  wondered  at  the  smile  upon  it  through 
her  tears. 

“Think  again,  Richard.  Are  you  sure  you 
never  heard  my  altered  name  ?” 

“Never!” 

“ Don’t  move  your  head  to  look  at  me,  dear 
Richard.  Let  it  lie  here,  while  I tell  my  story. 

I loved  a generous,  noble  man ; loved  him  with 
my  whole  heart ; loved  him  for  years  and  years ; 
loved  him  faithfully,  devotedly;  loved  him  with 
no  hope  of  return ; loved  him,  knowing  nothing 
of  his  highest  qualities — not  even  knowing  that 
he  was  alive.  He  was  a brave  soldier.  He  was 
honored  and  beloved  by  thousands  of  thousands, 
when  the  mother  of  his  dear  friend  found  me, 
and  showed  me  that  in  all  his  triumphs  he  had 
never  forgotten  me.  He  was  wounded  in  a 
’ great  battle.  He  was  brought,  dying,  here,  into 
Brussels.  I came  to  watch  and  tend  him,  as  I 
| would  have  joyfully  gone,  with  such  a purpose, 

: to  the  dreariest  ends  of  the  earth.  When  he 
knew  no  one  else,  he  knew  me.  When  he  suf- 
fered most,  he  bore  his  sufferings  barely  mur- 
muring, content  to  rest  his  head  where  yours 
rests  now.  When  he  lay  at  the  point  of  death, 
he  married  me,  that  he  might  call  me  Wife  be- 
fore he  died.  And  the  name,  my  dear  love, 
that  I took  on  that  forgotten  night — ” 

“I  know  it  now!”  he  sobbed.  “The  shad- 
owy remembrance  strengthens.  It  is  come 
back.  I thank  Heaven  that  my  mind  is  quite 
restored!  My  Mary,  kiss  me;  lull  this  weary 
head  to  rest,  or  I shall  die  of  gratitude.  His 
parting  words  are  fulfilled.  I see  Home  again !” 

Well!  They  were  happy.  It  wras  a long 
recovery,  but  they  were  happy  through  it  all. 

The  snow  had  melted  on  the  ground,  and  the 
birds  w'ere  singing  in  the  leafless  thickets  of 
the  early  spring,  w*hen  those  three  wrere  first 
able  to  ride  out  together,  and  when  people 
flocked  about  the  open  carriage  to  cheer  and 
congratulate  Captain  Richard  Doubledick. 

But,  even  then,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Captain,  instead  of  returning  to  England,  to 
complete  his  recovery  in  the  climate  of  South- 
ern France.  They  found  a spot  upon  the  Rhone, 
within  a ride  of  the  old  town  of  Avignon,  and 
within  view  of  its  broken  bridge,  which  was  all 
they  could  desire;  they  lived  there,  together, 
six  months ; then  returned  to  England.  Mrs. 
Taunton,  growing  old  after  three  years — though 
not  so  old  as  that  her  bright  dark  eyes  were 
dimmed — and  remembering  that  her  strength 
had  been  benefited  by  the  change,  resolved  to 
go  back  for  a year  to  those  parts.  So  she  went 
with  a faithful  servant,  who  had  often  carried 
her  son  in  his  arms ; and  she  w as  to  be  rejoined 
and  escorted  home,  at  the  year’s  end,  by  Cap- 
tain Richard  Donbledick. 
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She  wrote  regularly  to  her  children  (as  she 
called  them  now),  and  they  to  her.  She  went 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Aix ; and  there,  in  their 
own  chateau,  near  the  farmer’s  house  she  rent- 
ed, she  grew  into  intimacy  with  a family  be- 
longing to  that  part  of  France.  The  intimacy 
began  in  her  often  meeting  among  the  vine- 
yards a pretty  child : a girl  with  a most  com- 
passionate heart,  who  was  never  tired  of  listen- 
ing to  the  solitary  English  lady’s  stories  of  her 
poor  son  and  the  cruel  w ars.  The  family  were 
as  gentle  as  the  child,  and  at  length  she  came 
to  know  them  so  well,  that  she  accepted  their 
invitation  to  pass  the  last  month  of  her  resi- 
dence abroad  under  their  roof.  All  this  in- 
telligence she  wrote  home,  piecemeal,  as  it  came 
about,  from  time  to  time ; and,  at  last,  inclosed 
a polite  note  from  the  head  of  the  chateau,  so- 
liciting, on  the  occasion  of  his  approaching 
mission  to  that  neighborhood,  the  honor  of 
the  company  of  cet  homme  si  justement  c&- 
lfebre,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine  Richard  Double- 
dick. 

Captain  Doubledick,  now  a hardy,  handsome 
man  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  broader  across  the 
chest  and  shoulders  than  he  had  ever  been  be- 
fore, dispatched  a courteous  reply,  and  followed 
it  in  person.  Traveling  through  all  that  extent 
of  country  after  three  years  of  Peace,  he  blessed 
the  better  days  on  which  the  world  had  fallen. 
The  corn  was  golden,  not  drenched  in  unnatu- 
ral red;  was  bound  in  sheaves  for  food,  not 
trodden  under  foot  by  men  in  mortal  fight. 
The  smoke  rose  up  from  peaceful  hearths,  not 
blazing  ruins.  The  carts  were  laden  with  the 
fair  fruits  of  the  earth,  not  with  wounds  and 
death.  To  him  who  had  so  often  seen  the  ter- 
rible reverse,  these  things  were  beautiful  indeed, 
and  they  brought  him  in  a softened  spirit  to 
the  old  chateau  near  Aix,  upon  a deep  blue 
evening. 

It  was  a large  chateau  of  the  genuine  old 
ghostly  kind,  with  round  towers  and  extin- 
guishers and  a high  leaden  roof,  and  more  win- 
dows than  Aladdin’s  Palace.  The  lattice  blinds 
were  all  thrown  open,  after  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  there  were  glimpses  of  rambling  walls  and 
corridors  within.  Then,  there  wrere  immense 
outbuildings  fallen  into  partial  decay,  masses 
of  dark  trees,  terrace-gardens,  balustrades ; 
tanks  of  w ater,  too  weak  to  play,  and  too  dirty 
to  work ; statues,  weeds,  and  thickets  of  iron- 
railing that  seemed  to  have  overgrown  them- 
selves like  the  shrubberies,  and  to  have  branch- 
ed out  in  all  manner  of  wild  shapes.  The  en- 
trance doors  stood  open,  as  doors  often  do  in 
that  country  when  the  heat  of  the  day  is  past ; 
and  the  Captain  saw  no  bell  or  knocker,  and 
walked  in. 

He  walked  into  a lofty  stone  hall,  refreshing- 
ly cool  and  gloomy  after  the  glare  of  a South- 
ern day *8  travel.  Extending  along  the  four 
sides  of  this  hall,  was  a gallery,  leading  to  suits 
of  rooms ; and  it  was  lighted  from  the  top.  Still, 
no  bell  was  to  be  seen. 

“Faith,”  said  the  Captain,  halting,  ashamed 
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of  the  clanking  of  his  boots,  “ this  is  a ghostly 
beginning  I” 

He  started  back,  and  felt  his  face  turn  white. 

In  the  gallery,  looking  down  at  him,  stood  the 
French  officer ; the  officer  whose  picture  he  had 
carried  in  his  mind  so  long  and  so  far.  Com- 
pared with  the  original,  at  last — in  every  linea- 
ment how  like  it  was ! 

He  moved,  and  disappeared,  and  Captain 
Richard  Doubledick  heard  his  steps  coming 
quickly  down  into  the  hall.  He  entered  through 
an  archway.  There  was  a bright,  sudden  look 
upon  his  face.  Much  such  a look  as  it  had  worn 
in  that  fatal  moment. 

Monsieur  le  Capitaine  Richard  Doubledick  ? 
Enchanted  to  receive  him ! A thousand  apol- 
ogies ! The  servants  were  all  out  in  the  air. 

There  was  a little  fete  among  them  in  the  gar- 
den. In  effect,  it  was  the  fete  day  of  my  daugh- 
ter, the  little  cherished  and  protected  of  Madame 
Taunton. 

He  was  so  gracious  and  so  frank,  that  Mon- 
sieur le  Capitaine  Richard  Doubledick  could  not 
withhold  his  hand.  “ It  is  the  hand  of  a brave 
Englishman,”  said  the  French  officer,  retaining  it 
while  he  spoke.  “ I could  respect  a brave  En- 
glishman, even  as  my  foe ; *how  much  more  as 
my  friend  1 I,  also,  am  a soldier.” 

“ He  has  not  remembered  me,  as  I have  re- 
membered him ; he  did  not  take  such  note  of 
my  face,  that  day,  as  I took  of  his,”  thought 
Captain  Richard  Doubledick.  “How  shall  I 
tell  him  1” 

The  French  officer  conducted  his  guest  into  a 
garden,  and  presented  him  to  his  wife — an  en- 
gaging and  beautiful  woman,  sitting  with  Mtb. 

Taunton  in  a whimsical  old-fashioned  pavilion. 

His  daughter,  her  fair  young  face  beaming  with 
joy,  came  running  to  embrace  him;  and  there 
was  a boy-baby  to  tumble  down  among  the 
orange-trees  on  the  broad  steps,  in  making  for 
his  father’s  legs.  A multitude  of  children-vis- 
itors  were  dancing  to  sprightly  music ; and  all 
the  servants  and  peasants  about  the  chateau 
were  dancing  too.  It  was  a scene  of  innocent 
happiness  that  might  have  been  invented  for 
the  climax  of  the  scenes  of  Peace  which  had 
soothed  the  Captain’s  journey. 

He  looked  on,  greatly  troubled  in  his  mind, 
until  a resounding  bell  rang,  and  the  French 
officer  begged  to  show  him  his  rooms.  They 
went  up-stairs  into  the  gallery  from  which  the 
officer  had  looked  down ; and  Monsieur  le  Ca- 
pitaine Richard  Doubledick  was  cordially  wel- 
comed to  a grand  outer  chamber,  and  a smaller 
one  within,  all  clocks,  and  draperies,  and  hearths, 
and  brazen  dogs,  and  tiles,  and  cool  devices,  and 
elegance,  and  vastness. 

“You  were  at  Waterloo,”  said  the  French 
officer. 

“I  was,”  said  Captain  Richard  Doubledick. 

“And  at  Badajos.” 

Left  alone  with  the  sound  of  his  own  stem 
voice  in  his  ears,  he  sat  down  to  consider,  What 
shall  I do,  and  how  shall  I tell  him  ? At  that 
time,  unhappily,  many  deplorable  duels  had 
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been  fought  between  English  and  French  offi- 
cers, arising  out  of  the  recent  war;  and  these 
duels,  and  how  to  avoid  this  officer’s  hospitality, 
were  the  uppermost  thought  in  Captain  Rich- 
ard Doubledick’s  mind. 

He  was  thinking,  and  letting  the  time  run 
out  in  which  he  should  have  dressed  for  dinner, 
when  Mrs.  Taunton  spoke  to  him  outside  the 
door,  asking  if  he  could  give  her  the  letter  he 
had  brought  from  Mary  ? “ His  mother  above 

all,”  the  Captain  thought.  “ How  shall  I tell 
herf” 

“ You  will  form  a friendship  with  your  host, 
I hope,”  said  Mrs.  Taunton,  whom  he  hurriedly 
admitted,  “ that  will  last  for  life.  He  is  so  true- 
hearted and  so  generous,  Richard,  that  you  can 
hardly  fail  to  esteem  one  another.  If  He  had 
been  spared,”  she  kissed  (not  without  tears)  the 
locket  in  which  she  wore  his  hair,  “he  would 
have  appreciated  him  with  his  own  magnanim- 
ity, and  would  have  been  truly  happy  that  the 
evil  days  were  past,  which  made  such  a man  his 
enemy.” 

She  left  the  room ; and  the  Captain  walked, 
first  to  one  window  whence  he  could  see  the 
dancing  in  the  garden,  then  to  another  window 
whence  he  could  see  the  smiling  prospect  and 
the  peaceful  vineyards. 

“ Spirit  of  my  departed  friend,”  said  he,  “ is 
it  through  thee  these  better  thoughts  are  rising 
in  my  mind ! Is  it  thou  who  hast  shown  me, 
all  the  way  I have  been  drawn  to  meet  this 
man,  the  blessings  of  the  altered  time ! Is  it 
thou  who  hast  sent  thy  stricken  mother  to  me, 
to  stay  my  angry  hand ! Is  it  from  thee  the 
whisper  comes,  that  this  man  did  his  duty  as 
thou  didst — and  as  I did,  through  thy  guidance, 
which  has  wholly  saved  me  here  on  earth — and 
that  he  did  no  more !” 

He  sat  down,  with  his  head  buried  in  his 
hands,  and,  when  he  rose  up,  made  the  second 
strong  resolution  of  his  life:  That  neither  to 
the  French  officer,  nor  to  the  mother  of  his  de- 
parted friend,  nor  to  any  soul  while  either  of 
the  two  was  living,  would  he  breathe  what  only 
he  knew.  And  when  ho  touched  that  French 
officer’s  glass  with  his  own,  that  day  at  dinner, 
he  secretly  forgave  him  in  the  name  of  the 
Divine  Forgiver  of  injuries. 

Here  my  story  ends.  But  I might  go  on  and 
tell  how  the  son  of  Major  Richard  Doubledick, 
and  the  son  of  that  French  officer,  friends  as 
their  fathers  were  before  them,  fought  side  by 
side  in  one  cause,  with  their  respective  nations, 
like  long-divided  brothers  whom  the  better 
times  have  brought  together,  fast  united. 

COINCIDENCES. 

THERE  are  a thousand  mysterious  circum- 
stances occurring  every  day  of  our  lives, 
the  solution  of  which  philosophy  fails  to  reach. 
And  because  this  is  the  case,  the  wise  heads 
dispose  of  them  in  a very  summary  way,  by 
denying  the  facts. 

There  are  a thousand  strange  and  mysterious 
sympathies  linking  us  with  each  other  and 
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drawing  our  hearts  together,  so  that,  even  when 
separated  far  away,  we  often  have  the  same 
thoughts  and  feelings  at  the  same  precise  mo- 
ment of  time.  The  same  sigh  heaves  breasts 
ocean-wide  apart,  when  the  same  longing  de- 
sire springs  up  for  communion  face  to  face. 

And  these,  these  same  philosophers  dispose  of 
quite  as  summarily,  by  calling  them  “ striking 
coincidences” — as  if  this  were  any  explanation 
of  the  phenomena. 

The  wildest  dreams  of  the  night  are  not  more 
wild  and  strange  than  those  traits  of  the  human 
mind  in  our  waking  hours,  and  which,  unac- 
counted for  as  they  may  be,  still  demonstrate 
to  us  a hidden  chain  of  sympathies  running 
down  the  whole  course  of  life,  and  binding  our 
hearts  together.  Call  them  by  what  name  we 
will — they  are  still  there,  and  still  the  same. 

We  can  not  get  rid  of  them  by  denying  their 
existence — and  it  does  not  explain  them  to  call 
them  “coincidences.” 

The  following  sketch,  although,  perhaps,  not 
strictly  professional  in  its  character,  is  drawn 
from  notes  made  at  the  time  the  incidents  oc- 
curred. I had  formed  a close  intimacy  with 
Albert  Carver,  a gentleman  of  about  my  own 
age,  and  in  many  respects  of  similar  tastes  and 
feelings,  who  had  purchased  a large  estate  in 

County,  New  York,  about  three  miles  from 

my  office,  upon  which  he  had  erected  very  costly 
and  elegant  buildings.  He  lived  alone,  having 
no  family  but  his  servants.  He  sought  no  so- 
ciety, and  it  was  by  the  merest  accident  that 
our  acquaintance  began,  which  soon  ripened 
into  the  closest  and  most  familiar  friendship. 

I never  passed  his  house  without  calling,  and 
often  drove  down  there  in  the  evening  to  spend 
an  hour  or  two  with  him,  and  my  visit  was 
not  rarely  drawn  out  to  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning. 

He  had  one  of  the  finest,  and  most  manly, 
and  intelligent  faces  I ever  saw,  and  his  mind 
was  filled  with  large  stores  of  information, 
which  he  had  acquired  from  books  and  exten- 
sive travel  at  home  and  abroad,  and  inter- 
course with  men.  To  me  he  was  always  talk- 
ative— to  others,  taciturn.  He  was  not  what 
you  would  call  cheerful,  though  he  was  far 
from  being  morose  or  gloomy,  and  when  he 
smiled — which  was  very  rarely — it  was  a calm, 
cold  smile,  that  seemed  frozen  upon  his  face. 

He  was  kind  to  every  one,  and  lavish  in  his 
generosity  to  the  poor. 

During  an  intercourse  of  more  than  two 
years  he  had  never  spoken  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  health,  and  though  thin  and  re- 
markably pale,  ho  seemed  always  to  bo  well. 

I was  therefore  not  a little  surprised,  when 
one  evening,  which  we  were  spending  perhaps 
more  cheerfully  than  usual,  he  referred  to  the 
subject  in  a way  tliat  led  me,  on  my  return 
home,  to  make  a note  of  our  conversation.  In 
answer  to  his  remark,  I said  that  I had  never 
suspected  him  of  being  the  subject  of  disease. 

He  replied, 

“Yet,  I am  dying,  my  friend'?  I feel  it  every 
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day  more  and  more — dying  by  inches.  Yon 
will  tell  me  I have  no  disease.  Well — perhaps 
I have  not — at  least,  none  within  the  reach  of 
medical  skill.  Yet,  I have  a disease — a mal- 
ady rather,  which  is  slowly  and  steadily  sap- 
ping the  foundations  of  life.  You  have  never 
felt  my  pulse,  Doctor.  Put  your  finger  on  it 
now.” 

He  turned  up  the  sleeve  of  his  elegant  dress- 
ing-gown  and  extended  his  wrist.  I felt  of  his 
pulse  for  two  or  three  minutes,  thinking  I might 
possibly  detect  some  intermission  or  variation 
in  it  which  would  betray  a hidden  disease,  al- 
though I never  had  any  reason  to  suspect  any. 
But  it  was  as  calm,  and  regular,  and  healthy  a 
pulse  as  ever  I felt. 

“ Your  heart,  at  all  events,  is  sound,”  I said, 
as  I relinquished  his  hand. 

There  was  a singular  expression  in  the  glance 
which  he  turned  upon  me  as  I said  this;  or, 
rather,  in  the  steady  and  intense  gaze  which  he 
fixed  upon  my  face,  and  which  he  did  not  re- 
move till  my  eye  sunk  under  it.  What  did  it 
mean  ? Was  it  possible  that,  after  all  the  time 
through  which  our  acquaintance  had  extended, 
I had  overlooked  a derangement  of  mind — or 
was  such  a malady  just  now  about  to  develop 
itself?  If  such  a suspicion  crossed  my  mind 
at  the  time,  it  was  instantly  dissipated  when  he 
spoke. 

“There  are  maladies,  Doctor,  which  are  out 
of  sight  of  the  eye,  and  which  do  not  manifest- 
themselves  in  the  alteration  of  any  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  body,  and  yet  as  surely  and  effect- 
ually waste  away  the  powers  of  life  as  the 
plague  or  the  cholera.  You  could  discover  no 
variation  in  my  pulse  ?” 

I shook  my  head. 

“Nor  I,”  lie  continued.  “I  have  examined 
it  every  day  for  many  months — not  as  the 
chimerical  hypochondriac  who  is  always  feeling 
it  to  sec  if  ho  is  not  ill,  but  with  the  simple 
curiosity  to  see  how  much  a man  may  suffer, 
and  how'  calm  ho  may  keep  his  own  heart.  I 
can  not  now  tell  you  all  I mean ; but  what  I 
wish  you  to  understand  is  this,  that  when  I first 
began  to  suffer  as  I do  now,  my  heart  would 
struggle  at  times  as  if  it  would  break  from  my 
bosom,  or  burst.  I taught  it  to  be  calm — to 
beat  ns  it  does  now,  and  has  through  years  of 
untold  misery.” 

He  paused ; and,  as  I looked  up,  I met  his 
eye  fixed  upon  mo  with  the  same  steady  gaze, 
which  gradually  faded  away  into  his  ordinary 
cold  smile,  and  he  made  some  remark  upon 
another  subject.  But  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  draw  away  my  thoughts  from  the  impression 
he  had  made  upon  my  mind,  and  I soon  left. 

“ Come  oftener  and  see  me,  Doctor,”  he  said, 
as  he  gave  me  the  usual  warm  grasp  of  his 
hand.  “ I would  come  to  your  office  if  I knew 
when  to  find  you  at  home,  for  you  are  all  the 
society  I have,  and  I am  always  glad  to  see  you 
come.  You  can  drive  down  here  any  or  every 
evening,  and  rest  yourself  after  your  day’s  ride, 
and  be  secure  for  an  hour  or  two  against  being 
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called  out — stop  a moment.  My  brother  has 
sent  me,  to-day,  a few  bottles  of  what  he  says 
is  excellent  wine,  and  you  shall  try  it.  I know 
nothing  about  it,  for  I drink  nothing  but  water.” 

“ And  I am  in  the  same  predicament.  Good- 
night.” 

“Don’t  forget  that  I am  sick,”  said  he,  laugh- 
ing, as  I stepped  into  my  carriage,  “ and  come 
often  to  see  how  I am.  I shall  not  promise  to 
take  any  of  your  medicine,  however,  till  I am 
worse.” 

Had  it  not  been  for  my  entire  confidence  in 
the  straightforward  truthfulness  of  my  friend,  I 
should  have  suspected  him  of  jesting  with  me. 

As  it  was,  our  conversation  was  rarely  out  of 
my  mind  for  the  three  days  that  intervened  be- 
fore I saw  him  again.  I then  received  a note 
from  him,  inviting  me  to  spend  the  evening  with 
him.  He  wanted  to  see  me  professionally  now, 
he  said,  as  well  as  to  have  my  company  for  the 
evening.  I was  struck  with  a sort  of  nervous- 
ness of  the  writing,  and  half  made  up  my  mind 
to  drive  down  at  once  and  see  him. 

Having  another  call  to  make  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, I however  deferred  it  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  then  drove  to  his  house.  It  was 
almost  dark  when  I arrived.  He  was  walking 
on  the  piazza,  and  as  I alighted  and  shook  his 
hand,  I was  surprised  at  the  alteration  in  his 
countenance.  It  was  not  exactly  haggard,  but 
there  was  an  expression  of  wild  and  excited 
anxiety  upon  it  which  alarmed  me,  as  I imme- 
diately recurred  to  the  last  evening  I had  pass- 
ed with  him,  and  his  conversation  at  that  time. 

He  tried  to  smile  os  he  met  me,  but  the  smile 
was  full  of  distress. 

I,  of  course,  immediately  inquired  after  his 
health,  and  he  said, 

“Never  mind  that  now — I have  kept  tea 
waiting,  expecting  you,  and  we  will  talk  about 
that  afterward.” 

At  the  table  he  ate  nothing,  and  only  sipped 
a cup  of  tea  while  I was  eating.  We  soon  re- 
tired to  the  libraiy,  and  he  handed  me  the 
cigars  with  which  we  usually  regaled  ourselves, 
but  he  took  none  himself.  He  noticed  my  look 
of  surprise,  and  said, 

“No — I have  neither  slept  nor  eaten  nor 
smoked  since  you  wrere  here.  I can  not.  I have 
taken  out  a bottle  of  wine  repeatedly,  and  pre- 
pared to  open  it,  for  I felt  that  it  might  benumb 
my  senses.  But  it  is  the  resort  of  fools,  and  I 
will  not  drink  it  for  such  a purpose.  It  is  my 
mind.  Doctor ; I feel  as  if  some  terrible  calam- 
ity were  hanging  over  me — a dreadful  presenti- 
ment of  evil — and  I can  not  banish  it.  I have 
had  the  same  feelings  before,  but  not  so  intense. 

I have  soon  subdued  them,  for  my  mind  is  usu- 
ally its  own  master.” 

He  paced  the  floor  for  a few  moments  in  a 
silence  which  I did  not  know  how  to  break.  I 
began  to  feel  that  there  was  some  mystery  in 
the  case — some  terrible  cause  which  was  at  the 
bottom  of  this. 

Presently  he  drew  a chair  to  my  side  and  sat 
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44  You -could  find  nothing  the  matter  with  my 
pulse  the  other  night,”  he  said;  “see  how  it  is 
now,”  and  he  extended  his  arm. 

The  hot  blood  was  coursing  through  it  in 
wild  and  rapid  torrents. 

“ Can  you  stop  it — can  you  do  any  thing  to 
arrest  that  flood  ?”  he  asked. 

44  There  is  some  cause  for  this  which  I am 
ignorant  of,  my  dear  friend,”  I replied ; 44  and 
till  I know  what  it  is  I can  do  nothing  to  re- 
move it.” 

44It  is  for  that  very  purpose  I have  wanted  to 
see  you  to-night,”  said  he.  44 1 want  to  talk  to 
you  about  myself — to  tell  you  the  cause,  and 
see  what  the  confidence  will  do  to  aid  me  in 
bearing  this  new  accession  of  agony.  It  is  said 
that  there  is  relief  in  sympathy,  and  that  the 
mind  eases  itself  by  unburdening  its  griefs  to 
another.  I know  nothing  of  this,  for  I have 
never  before  sought  human  sympathy,  though, 
God  knows,  I have  needed  it  as  few  others  need 
it,  for  years.  I owe  it  to  myself  that  I am 
wretched  as  I am,  and  my  punishment  is  just. 
There  are  the  cigars.  Now  smoke  on,  and  do 
not  look  at  me  till  I am  done,  and  then  you 
may  curse  me,  if  you  will,  as  I curse  my- 
self.” 

During  the  whole  narration  of  what  follows 
I did  not  look  at  him,  but  I felt  all  the  time,  as 
he  sat  near  me,  that  he  never  but  once  removed 
his  eye  from  mine.  I give  his  story  in  his  own 
words,  as  nearly  as  I can  recollect  them,  omit- 
ting such  of  the  details  as  are  not  necessary. 

44 1 told  you  three  nights  since  that  I was 
dying,  and  you  said  my  heart  was  sound. 
This  only  shows  how  men  of  your  profession — 
who  are  accustomed  to  judge  of  the  ravages  of 
disease  by  physical  symptoms — are  too  apt  to 
overlook  those  moral  affections  that  are  often  the 
disease  which,  w ithout  those  outwrard  manifest- 
ations, silently,  yet  surely  gnaws,  and  cankers, 
and  eats  out  the  heart.  Three  nights  since  my 
pulse  was  calm  and  even  as  an  infant’s — now'  it 
is  rushing  on,  mad  as  a swollen  mountain  tor- 
rent. Yet  I was  then  suffering  and  dying  of 
the  same  malady  which  is  killing  me  now.  Then 
I could  control  all  the  external  signs  of  it — now 
I am  subdued  by  it. 

44  My  father  was  a poor  country  clergyman, 
and  from  my  earliest  years  I was  fond  of  study. 
This  inclination  he  encouraged  to  its  utmost 
extent;  and  being  unable,  from  his  limited 
means,  to  send  me  away  to  school,  he  took  upon 
himself  the  whole  task  of  my  education.  He 
was  a man  of  rare  powers  of  mind  and  most  ex- 
tensive learning.  So  much  gratified  was  he 
with  my  progress  and  the  development  of  my 
mind,  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  became 
very  anxious  that  I should  spend  at  least  one 
year  in  college,  for  the  sake  of  mingling  more 
with  young  men  of  my  own  age,  and  thinking 
that  I might  derive  advantages  there  which  I 
could  not  at  home.  I have  often  thought  there 
was  some  unconscious  feeling  of  pride  mixed 
up  in  his  mind  with  this  wish,  for  when  after- 
ward £ graduated  with  the  honors  of  my  class, 
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he  was  filled  with  exultation  and  delight,  and  I 
never  saw  his  humble  demeanor  before  lost,  as 
it  seemed  to  be  then,  in  the  almost  haughty  air 
with  which  he  received  the  congratulations  of 
my  teachers.  But  let  that  pass.  It  was  only  a 
momentary  and  pardonable  flashing  up  of  his 
human  feelings  above  his  uniform  Christian 
humility. 

“It  was  necessary  that  I should  have  the 
means  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  this  year ; 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  I saw  his  pov- 
erty weighing  heavily  on  his  mind ; and  it  was 
the  only  cause,  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  years 
before,  that  had  interrupted  the  uniform  cheer- 
fulness and  equanimity  of  his  character.  I 
therefore  proposed  that  I should  spend  a year  in 
teaching  before  I entered  college,  and  this  at 
once  quieted  all  his  anxiety. 

44 1 need  not  speak  now  of  my  own  feelings, 
nor  the  dawnings  of  ambition  which  began  al- 
ready to  cast  forward  bright  flashes  of  light  on 
my  future  life.  They  were  there,  however,  and 
I felt  a good  deal  of  self-satisfaction  in  taking 
I this  first  step  toward  making  my  own  way  in  the 
' world.  I hod  my  day-dreams,  as  all  boys  have, 
and  had  begun  to  build  airy  castles,  which,  like 
all  others  built  on  the  same  foundation,  are 
doomed  to  perish.  It  never  entered  into  my 
head  that  at  the  ago  of  thirty  I should  be,  what 
I am  now — rich  and  wretched. 

44  In  my  daily  wanderings,  during  my  leisure 
hours,  about  the  neighborhood  of  the  little  vil- 
lage where  I was  patiently  pursuing  my  hum- 
ble occupation,  I frequently  met  a lady  of  mid- 
dle age,  attended  by  another  much  younger, 
whom  I judged  to  be  her  daughter.  Meeting 
so  often  seemed  to  give  us  a sort  of  claim  to  ac- 
quaintance which  we  mutually  acknowledged  by 
a bow  when  we  passed  each  other.  This  amount 
of  recognition  continued  to  nearly  the  close  of 
the  year  which  I passed  in  the  place,  and  would 
probably  have  extended  no  farther,  as  I made 
no  effort  to  form  acquaintances,  and  was  so  en- 
tirely absorbed  in  my  duties  and  studies  that  I 
did  not  even  know  where  they  lived,  but  for  an 
accident  which  brought  us  together. 

44  In  one  of  my  rambles,  about  a mile  from 
the  village,  I took  refuge  from  a sudden  shower 
under  the  portico  of  the  nearest  house.  It  was 
a neat  cottage  with  a small  yard  in  front,  plant- 
ed out  tastefully  with  shrubbery,  and  trailing 
roses  were  carefully  trained  up  the  pillar  of  the 
piazza.  There  was  an  air  of  beauty  and  refine- 
ment about  the  whole  place  which  had  often 
struck  me  when  passing,  and  I now  found  my- 
self speculating  about  the  occupants. 

“I  was  looking  at  the  fine  beds  of  choice 
flowers  interspersed  here  and  there  through  the 
closely  shaven  grass  plat,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  the  lady  I have  mentioned  invited  me  to 
come  in  till  the  rain  was  over.  I learned  that 
Mrs.  Montrose  was  the  widow  of  a merchant  in 
the  city,  who  had  died  a few  years  before,  leav- 
ing her  in  easy  circumstances,  and  she  had  se- 
lected this  place  as  her  residence.  Here  she 

was  living  in  retirement  with  her  daughter. 
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Edith,  the  young  lady  I had  met  with  her  in 
her  walks. 

“I  can  not  describe  Edith.  She  was  far 
from  being  beautiful,  but  there  was  something 
in  the  quiet  and  earnest  welcome  with  which 
she  received  me  that  induced  me  to  call  again 
and  again.  I became  a frequent  visitor  at  the 
house,  and  talked  of  my  hopes  and  dreams  of 
life,  till  at  length  I found  the  calm  blue  eyes, 
and  ever-thoughtful  face  of  Edith,  lingering  in 
my  memory  after  I had  left  her.  All  this  was 
new  to  me.  A chord  was  touched  in  my  heart 
that  had  never  vibrated  before.  A new  power 
was  gaining  control  over  me,  and  gradually  I 
yielded  to  its  sweet  and  delightful  influence. 

“ I entered  college  and  distinguished  myself 
throughout  the  single  year  that  I spent  there. 
Edith  Montrose  was  then  in  all  my  dreams  of 
the  future.  I could  have  yielded  up  all  my 
hopes,  which  ambition  had  begun  to  point  to, 
for  her.  We  wrote  'frequently  to  each  other, 
and  the  spell  gathered  stronger  and  stronger 
about  my  heart.  We  loved  as,  I believe,  few 
others  ever  love.  It  was  no  bright  fancy,  no 
transient  passion  to  bum  in  my  heart  for  a few 
days  and  expire.  It  was  the  deepest  and  in- 
tensest  affection,  and  cast  forward  upon  life  the 
brightest  and  most  gorgeous  hues.  It  was  a 
passion  which  excited  me  in  all  my  studies  and 
pursuits,  for  I felt  then  that  it  would  be  a pride 
and  joy  to  cast  all  the  honors  my  loftiest  ex- 
pectations looked  to  into  the  lap  of  Edith.  I 
love  her  now  as  I loved  her  then,  and  as  I have 
loved  her  ever  since,  cruelly  as  I wronged  her. 

“Let  me  pass  rapidly  over  the  rest,  till  the 
fatal  hour  that  made  me  a villain.  I betrayed 
her  and  ruined  her.  And  not  her  alone.  Guilt 
such  as  mine  reaches  in  its  effects  farther  than 
the  one  object  of  its  aim.  Her  shame  could 
not  be  concealed,  and  the  discovery  of  it  was 
fatal  to  her  mother.  She  sunk  and  died  al- 
most as  soon  as  the  blow  fell.  Edith  came  to 
me,  and  besought  me  to  marry  her.  I know 
not  what  devil  was  in  my  heart  to  drive  me  on, 
but  I put  her  off  with  some  specious  excuse,  and 
she  submitted.  She  would  have  borne  disgrace 
forever  for  me,  without  a murmur,  if  she  could 
only  know  that  I loved  her  still.  And  I did, 
with  all  the  intensity  of  my  strong  heart.  But 
my  ambition  was  again  urging  me  on,  and 
pointing  upward,  and  I began  to  feel  that  she 
stood  in  my  way,  and,  double  villain  that  I was, 
I deserted  her,  and  left  her  to  her  shame. 
***** 

“There  are,  probably,  hours  in  the  life  of 
every  villain,  not  entirely  lost,  in  which  he  re- 
pents and  wishes  to  repair  the  wrongs  he  has 
done.  It  was  so  with  me.  I sought  her  again, 
and  she  wept  tears  of  joy  on  my  breast  as  she 
laid  her  babe  in  my  arms.  We  sat  long  to- 
gether that  night,  and  talked  of  the  past  and 
looked  forward  to  the  future,  till  she  fell  asleep 
on  my  bosom.  We  were  sitting  thus  when  I 
saw  the  corner  of  a letter  in  the  bosom  of  her 
dress.  I know  not  what  possessed  me  to  take 
it  out  apdTread  it.  It  was  in  the  handwriting 
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of  & man,  and  its  contents  set  my  heart  on  fire 
with  jealousy. 

“ It  was  true,  all  I had  said  to  her  that  night. 
I had  come  to  her  full  of  repentance  and  joy- 
ful resolution  to  atone  for  all  the  past,  and  she 
slept  not  on  my  bosom  more  trustfully  than 
my  heart  reposed  in  the  quiet  peace  of  doing 
right,  and  the  whole  tenderness  of  the  past 
seemed  compressed  into  that  one  short  hour, 
as  with  her  head  on  my  breast,  and  our  babe  in 
my  arms,  I forgot  all  the  ambition  and  pride 
that  had  been  my  master  before,  and  blissfully 
dreamed  that  now  I had  found  rest.  It  was 
then  that  I discovered  that  fatal  note.  I knew 
the  child  was  my  own,  but  now  its  mother  was 
playing  the  wanton,  while  she  pretended  still 
to  love  me.  With  wonderful  coolness  of  pur- 
pose I laid  her  head  from  my  breast,  so  softly 
that  she  did  not  wake,  and,  with  the  babe  in  my 
arms,  I left  the  house. 

“ I provided  a nurse,  but  from  that  hour  the 
child  pined  away,  till  one  day,  in  the  moment- 
ary absence  of  the  woman,  some  one  entered 
the  house  and  stole  it  away.  I,  of  course,  sus- 
pected that  Edith  had  discovered  it,  and  had 
taken  this  method  of  reclaiming  it.  But  this  I 
could  never  ascertain. 

“ I believe  that  I wronged  Edith  in  my  sus- 
picions. But  never  till  the  child  was  gone  did 
I stop  to  think,  and  then  it  was  too  late  for  us 
all.  How  I cursed  myself  then  in  my  deep 
shame  and  humiliation.  I gathered  her  letters 
and  put  them  in  a package  with  her  picture, 
and  they  have  never  left  me  in  all  my  wander- 
ings for  years. 

“ In  casting  about  in  my  mind  the  subject  of 
a profession,  I had  fixed  upon  the  law.  Now 
I applied  myself  with  ten-fold  diligence,  for  I 
had  a double  purpose  to  answer — to  attain  to 
eminence,  and,  above  all,  to  forget.  In  the 
former  I was  rapidly  succeeding,  and  partially 
in  the  latter,  when  I resolved  upon  another  step 
which  I thought  one  of  policy,  but  which  only 
added  another  brazen  link  to  the  chain  of  my 
destiny,  and  involved  another  innocent  victim 
in  my  fate. 

“Do  you  believe  in  a special  Providence, 
Doctor  ? I do — one  that  keeps  a sleepless  watch 
over  us  at  every  moment,  and  so  orders  our 
lives  as  to  make  our  voluntary  acts  often  bring 
about  the  retribution  that  our  crimes  call  for. 
One  of  my  clients,  a nan  of  large  wealth  and 
influence,  and  at  whose  house  I often  visited, 
had  a daughter,  whose  beauty  alone,  aside  from 
her  great  intelligence,  and  the  character  of  her 
father,  was  calculated  to  attract  admirers  of 
whom  she  had  not  a few.  Should  I class  my- 
self among  the  number  ? Could  I make  her  my 
wife,  I should  secure  at  once  the  whole  weight 
of  her  father’s  influence  and  his  numerous 


friends,  not  only  in  my  profession,  but  in  those 
higher  and  more  public  objects  which  my  ambi- 
tion was  reaching  after.  It  was  with  me  a cool 
matter  of  business — not  so  much,  l>y  a great 
deal,  of  dollars  and  cents,  as  of  reputation  and 


gratified  pride. 
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“ My  proposals  were  accepted,  and  I felt  a 
sudden  and  sharp  pang  as  I heard  the  consent. 
Often  before  the  day  came  did  I draw  back 
from  the  commission  of  the  act  which  I felt  in 
my  heart  was  base  and  mean.  But  I stifled 
the  accusing  voice  and  persevered. 

At  length  the  day  came  on — the  day  in  which 
I was  to  perjure  myself — to  betray  Edith  again, 
and  her  whom  I was  about  to  make  my  wife. 
The  vows  were  said,  and  we  sat  down  with  our 
guests  at  the  supper-table.  All  was  joy  and 
hilarity  in  the  brilliantly  lighted  room.  Was 
the  shade  of  Edith  by  my  side  the  cause  of  my 
shuddering  with  a silent  fear?  No,  not  then; 
but  a servant  whispered  in  my  ear  that  a lady 
wished  to  speak  to  me  a moment  in  the  library. 

“It  was  Edith,  and  with  the  sight  of  her 
came  back  all  the  love  of  former  years.  But 
now  how  hopelessly.  Pride,  ambition,  all  sank 
down  in  one  instant  to  the  narrow  measure  of 
shame  and  remorse.  All  other  considerations 
and  obligations  were  forgotten.  The  vow  I 
had  just  spoken — the  bride  I had  a moment 
ago  made  mine — the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
life — all  that  I had  dreamed  of  being — all  that 
was  expected  from  me  by  others — vanished  from 
my  mind  and  was  whelmed  in  the  agony  and 
shame  and  guilt  of  the  past. 

“ She  spoke  to  me;  She  called  me  by  name. 
I threw  myself  on  my  knees  beside  her.  I took 
her  unresisting  hand  in  mine.  I besought  her 
to  fly  with  me — to  bo  mine — mine  forever. 

“ She  started  and  cast  me  from  her  as  if  I 
had  been  a viper  that  had  stung  her.  Her  eye, 
usually  calm  as  the  evening  sky  in  its  sunset 
hues,  burned  with  indescribable  fury.  It  seemed 
the  wrath  of  a pent-up  volcano. 

“‘Be  yours V she  said,  with  a fierce  calm- 
ness that  was  awfully  contradicted  by  her  looks, 

‘ be  yours ! murderer  of  my  mother — destroyer 
of  my  own  rest — traitor,  twice  perjured.* 

“ I sank  to  the  floor,  crushed  down  with  the 
weight  of  my  remorse.  I heard  the  outer  door 
shut,  and  sprang  to  my  feet.  She  was  gone. 

I rushed  to  the  window,  and  pressing  my  wild 
and  haggard  face  against  it,  saw  her  passing  out 
of  sight.  It  was  the  last  time  I ever  saw  her. 

“I  turned  away  from  the  window,  and  met 
the  face  of  my  new-made  wife.  The  pallid 
hue  of  her  countenance — her  compressed  lip — 
her  flashing  eye — her  look  of  ineffable  scorn, 
told  me  at  a glance  that  she  had  heard  or 
understood  the  whole ; she  waited  to  speak  no 
word,  and  I had  none  to  say.  She  left  the 
room,  and  left  me  forever.  Efforts  were  after- 
ward made  to  annul  our  marriage,  but  they 
failed,  and  thus  the  innocent  was  chained  to 
the  guilty  for  life.  The  hope  of  reparation  to 
her  or  Edith  was  gone  forever. 

“For  weeks  afterward  I was  in  a raving 
delirium.  What  comfort  could  it  bring  to  me, 
on  my  restoration  to  consciousness  and  health, 
that  I found  myself,  by  the  will  of  a rich  uncle 
on  my  mother’s  side,  possessed  of  large  wealth  ? 
The  capacity  to  enjoy  it  was  gone.  I would 
have  given  it  all  to  .be  again  the  guiltless  man 
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I was  when  I first  knew  Edith,  and  be  again 
worthy  of  her  love.  It  was  now  too  late.  I 
was  given  up  a prey  to  the  bitterest  remorse. 

I yielded  passively  to  the  decree.  I could  not 
complain  of  my  punishment,  for  it  was  right 
and  just.  I deserved  it  all.  I could  not  jus- 
tify my  deeds  unto  myself. 

“I  went  abroad  and  spent  three  years  In 
travel — visiting  all  the  classic  haunts  of  the  old 
world,  if  possible  to  learn  to  forget.  I failed 
in  this,  and  came  home  to  try  in  quiet  and 
retirement  to  teach  myself  to  bear  suffering. 

In  this  I have  succeeded,  so  far  as  external 
manifestations  of  it  are  concerned,  but  the 
canker  has  been  steadily  gnawing  away  at  my 
heart.’* 

Thus  ended  my  friend’s  story,  which  I have 
given  very  briefly,  for  it  was  almost  midnight 
when  he  finished  it.  It  was  a history  of  crime 
and  shame  of  which  I could  not  have  suspected 
him.  It  was  capable  of  no  palliation,  and  I at- 
tempted none.  What  could  I say  ? We  main- 
tained an  unbroken  silence  for  some  minutes. 

A pile  of  newspapers  lay  unopened  on  the 
table  by  my  side.  They  had  been  accumulat- 
ing for  some  days.  I took  up  one  and  opened 
it,  and  my  eye  fell  upon  the  list  of  deaths.  I 
always  read  them,  especially  when  the  age  is 
mentioned  at  which  the  individuals  die,  for  I 
want  to  see  how  many  die  in  their  youth.  It 
is  a fancy  I have.  In  this  list  I saw  the  name 
of  a female  of  the  same  name  with  my  friend. 

I mentioned  it  to  him,  thinking  it  might  divert 
his  mind  for  a moment  from  himself.  He  read 
it,  and  for  a moment  his  face  became,  if  pos- 
sible, more  deadly  pale,  while  he  sat  with  the 
paper  clenched  firmly  in  his  hand.  Then  rising 
slowly  from  his  seat,  with  his  eye  fixed  as  if 
seeing  some  object  at  a great  distance,  he  ex- 
tended his  arms  beseechingly,  as  he  passionately 
exclaimed, 

“Edith,  my  early  and  only  loved ! will  you 
not  come  to  me,  Edith  ?** 

It  was  the  death  of  his  wife  he  had  read. 
***** 

It  was  Edith  who  had  stolen  the  child.  She 
[ had  believed  entirely  in  all  Albert  had  said  to 
her  on  the  fatal  night  in  which  he  robbed  her 
of  her  babe,  and  had  sunk  to  sleep  trustingly 
on  his  heart.  She  had  never  been  false  to  him 
in  a single  thought ; but  through  all  her  life  of 
shame  and  sin,  and  in  spite  of  his  mean  and 
cruel  desertion,  she  had  loved  and  trusted  on. 

She  knew  in  her  heart  that  he  would  one  day 
come  back,  and  then  he  would  atone  for  all — 
such  is  woman’s  true-hearted  affection,  and  now 
all  her  hopes  were  about  to  be  realized.  Her 
heart  w as  at  peace.  Why  should  she  not  sleep 
now  where  she  ought  to  have  slept  months  be- 
fore, and  dream  of  the  bliss  she  was  soon  to 
taste  ? — ay,  why  not  ? And  she  did  sleep. 

But  when  she  woke  and  found  him  gone, 
and  her  child  gone,  then  she  felt,  for  the  first 
time,  that  she  had  been  deceived,  and  she  be- 
lieved that  all  his  honeyed  words  which  he  had 
spoken  that  night  were  only  intended  to  be- 
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guile  her  and  allay  suspicion — were  ail  false, 
and  spoken  to  lull  her  mother’s  heart  to  sleep 
that  he  might  rob  her  of  her  jewel.  Then  she 
believed  tnat  all  the  vows  and  pretended  love 
of  years  were  but  the  cunning  wiles  of  a villain 
to  destroy  her  peace.  She  was  almost  frenzied 
now.  What  should  she  do  ? 

Was  it  the  strong  instinct  of  the  mother  that 
guided  her,  as  soon  as  her  mind  had  settled 
down  into  a sort  of  calmness,  in  her  search — 
guided  her  at  last  to  the  discovery  of  her  be- 
trayer, and  then  by  tracking  his  footsteps  day 
after  day,  unseen  by  him,  to  follow  him  at  last 
to  the  house  where  he  had  placed  her  child? 
I do  not  know'.  But  this  she  did,  and  after 
watching  for  days  for  an  opportunity,  at  last 
succeeded  in  carrying  it  away.  She  then  re- 
turned to  her  old  home,  and  sold  the  place, 
and  left  that  part  of  the  country.  Albert  wras 
in.  the  city,  and  she  went  there  to  be  near  him, 
not  actuated  by  her  affection  for  him — for  that 
she  had  lost,  or  at  least  persuaded  herself  that 
she  had — but  goaded  on  now  by  a feeling  of 
most  malignant  vengeance.  She  could  watch 
him  in  all  his  paths,  and  the  time  will  come, 
she  said  to  herself,  when  she  could  punish  him 
for  his  treachery. 

And  the  time  did  come.  She  heard  that  ho 
was  about  to  be  married,  and  she  determined 
to  call  upon  the  lady  and  tell  her  the  history 
of  her  shame,  and  who  was  the  author ; and 
thus  dash  the  cup  from  his  lips  before  he  could 
taste  it.  But  she  was  a few'  minutes  too  late. 
Ignorant  how  soon  it  was  to  take  place,  she  had 
selected  the  very  evening  of  the  marriage ; and 
when  she  arrived,  she  learned  from  a servant 
that  it  was  done,  but  on  this  very  account  the 
retribution  was  ten-fold  more  severs  upon  her 
victim. 


These  facts,  and  those  that  follow,  I heard 
by  one  of  those  singular  “coincidences”  I have 
spoken  of.  It  was  about  two  months  after  my 
interview  with  Carver  that  I was  summoned  to  ! 
his  house  in  great  haste.  The  horses  attached 
to  a stage-coach,  while  descending  a hill,  had 
been  frightened,  and  dashed  the  coach  in  pieces 
in  front  of  his  door,  and  all  the  passengers  were 
more  or  less  injured.  On  my  arrival  I found 
my  friend  in  a state  of  the  highest  excitement, 
yet  not  so  but  he  could  give  me  an  account  of 
the  accident.  None  of  the  passengers  were 
seriously  injured,  he  told  inc,  except  a lady, 
and  she  lay  insensible.  lie  directed  me  to  the 
room  where  she  was  lying,  and  as  I was  enter- 
ing tjie  door  he  called  mo  back,  and  taking  my 
hand,  said, 

“ Doctor,  you  must  save  her.  She  must  not 
die  now.  Restore  her  to  life,  or  to  her  reason, 
if  only  for  one  hour,  and  all  I have  is  yours.’ 

“Why,  what  is  this,  my  friend?” 

“ It  is  Edith,  Doctor.  Edith  ; and — ” 

“I  understand  you,  my  friend.  All  shall  he 
done  that  human  skill  can  do.” 

Promising  to  let  him  know  soon  as  to  her 
state,  I left  him.  When  I entered  the  room 
she  was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  reanima-j 
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tion,  under  the  use  of  such  restoratives  as  the 
housekeeper  had  been  diligently  using ; and  it 
was  not  long  before  I was  able  to  satisfy  my- 
self that  her  injuries  were  not  likely  to  be  seri- 
ous. I communicated  this  to  Carver  at  once, 
and  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  her.  I as- 
sured him  he  should  do  so  as  soon  as  it  was 
prudent,  and  left  him,  promising  to  call  in  the 
evening.  Upon  my  return  I found  him  anx- 
iously waiting  for  me,  with  a face  radiant  with 
joy.  He  had  seen  her — told  her  all — pointed 
her  to  his  w asted  form  and  features  as  evidence 
of  his  remorseful  repentance,  and  she — But 
let  me  tell  in  my  ow  n w ay  the  substance  of  what 
she  told  us  that  night  as  we  sat  by  her  bedside. 

In  a few  days  she  had  entirely  recovered. 

• # * * « 

The  parsonage  stood  a few  rods  from  the 
church  in  the  outskirts  of  the  little  village  of 

M . Here,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  had 

lived  the  minister  of  the  parish,  a noble-hearted 
and  self-denying  man.  He  was  not  married — 
some  said  because  he  had  met  with  a disap- 
pointment in  his  early  life — and  others  because 
lie  was  too  poor  to  support  a wife  and  family. 

Neither  of  these  reasons  was  the  true  one. 

The  population  about  him  were  generally 
poor  and  humble,  but  they  loved  and  almost 
worshiped  their  minister.  He  was1  with  them 
in  sickness  and  sorrow',  and  aided  them  in  all 
their  trials  and  difficulties  with  his  counsels 
and  his  prayers,  and  he  rejoiced  with  them  in 
all  their  happiness.  Although  not  more  than 
forty  years  old,  he  was  looked  up  to,  not  as  a 
leader  only,  but  almost  as  a father,  bv  his  lit- 
tle flock,  and  every  one  w'ondered  w'here  ho 
found  the  means  that  enabled  him  to  do  so 
many  deeds  of  charity. 

He  was  sitting  one  evening  in  his  study 
when  a lady  was  introduced,  leading  by  tho 
hand  a little  girl  of  about  tw  o years.  She  was 
a stranger,  and  he  arose  and  kindly  asked  her 
to  l>e  seated.  There  w as  an  air  of  melancholy 
sadness  about  her  face  which  touched  his  heart, 
and  he  asked  her  if  he  could  be  of  any  service 
to  her. 

“ I have  arrived  in  your  village,”  she  replied, 

“but  a few  moments  since,  where  I intend  to 
make  my  residence,  and  I have  called  imme- 
diately upon  you  to  state  to  yon  my  wishes  and 
ask  your  advice.” 

“ And  what  do  you  wish  to  do,”  lie  kindly 
inquired. 

“I  would  make  myself  useful  in  some  way 
among  your  people — in  any  way,  so  that  I may 
do  them  good.” 

“ We  are  a humble  people,  and  you  will  find 
a life  among  such  as  we  are  to  have  few*  charms 
for  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  live  in  bet- 
ter society.  We  have  to  use  much  of  self-de- 
nial and  patience,  and  be  content  with  giving 
sympathy  when,  perhaps,  we  feel  that  we  need 
it  as  much  ourselves.  You  have  not,  perhaps, 
inquired  or  w'ell-considered  the  character  of  the 
people  among  whom  }’ou  have  come.” 

“It  makes  little  difference  to  me  where  I 
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am,  so  I am  afar  from  the  distractions  of  the 
world,  and  where  I can  do  good  while  I am 
bringing  up  my  child  out  of  the  reach  of  temp* 
tations.” 

“ I fear  you  will  hardly  find  the  place,  this 
side  of  heaven,  where  temptations  are  not ; for 
they  come  alike  to  rich  and  poor,  even  under 
the  sheltering  wing  of  our  Saviour.  He  suf- 
fered them  himself— but  you  are  weeping — 
pardon  me  if  I have  said  any  thing  to  cause 
these  tears.” 

“ I have  suffered  much,”  she  replied,  “ and 
your  words  of  kindness  touch  me.  Perhaps  I 
might  teach  the  children.  If  they  are  poor, 
they  still  need  instruction ; and  I am  rich — that 
is,  I have  enough  to  support  myself  and  some 
to  spare.  I should  be  a burden  to  no  one,  and 
might  do  some  good.” 

“ Well,  we  will  see,  when  you  have  had  time 
to  know  what  we  are.  You  are  wearied  now. 
I have  no  accommodations  which  I can  ask  you 
to  accept,  but  I will  direct  you  to  lodgings  for 
the  night.  I have  not  inquired  your  name.” 

“ Edith  Montrose.” 

“ And  your  child  ?”  he  asked,  taking  the  hand 
of  the  little  girl,  whose  tired  head  had  fallen 
• asleep  on  its  mother’s  knee. 

“ It  is  Edith,  also.” 

The  minister  called  his  servant,  and  directed 
him  to  take  his  lantern  and  show  Mrs.  Montrose 
to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  say  that  he 
requested  her  to  accommodate  her. 

“You  will  find  her  a kindly  woman,”  he 
said,  “although  one  of  my  humblest  parish- 
ioners.” 

When  Edith  laid  her  head  on  her  humble 
pillow  that  night,  and  wet  it  with  her  tears, 
they  were  not  tears  of  sorrow  alone.  The  bit- 
ter repentance  of  the  past  was  mingled  with 
sincere  and  joyous  resolutions  for  the  future, 
and  earnest  prayers  that  all  the  dark  and  sinful 
past,  so  full  of  shame,  and  sorrow,  and  revenge, 
might  be  blotted  from  her  memory  and  her 
heart.  She  slept  that  night  more  peacefully 
than  she  had  slept  for  years. 

In  a few  days  she  purchased  a cottage  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  village  from  the  parson- 
age, and  supplied  it  with  the  little  furniture  she 
needed.  She  called  at  the  cottages  of  the  poor, 
and  learned  their  wants,  and  relieved  them. 
She  w*as  by  the  side  of  the  sick,  and  soothed 
them  with  her  gentle  voice,  while  her  own  hand 
administered  their  medicines.  She  taught  their 
children  to  read,  and  gave  them  lessons  of  vir- 
tue. Thus  Edith  won  her  way  silently  to  the  I 
hearts  of  all  the  humble  cottagers,  and  became  1 
a sort  of  guardian  angel  to  the  village.  But  to 
none  did  she  communicate  the  history  of  her 
life,  though  they  often  wondered,  when  they 
looked  upon  her  quiet  face,  why  the  angel  had 
chosen  to  live  in  such  a place  as  theirs,  rather 
than  inrits  home  in  heaven.  The  good  minis- 
ter, too,  forgot  the  cautiousness  with  which  he 
had  first  received  her,  and  felt  that  she  was  re- 
lieving him  of  a large  part  of  his  labors.  But 
the  reserve  which  she  always  maintained  toward 
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him,  as  well  as  others,  with  regard  to  her  for- 
mer life,  and  her  shrinking  from  confidence 
with  any,  deterred  him  from  seeking  any  fa- 
miliarity with  her  till  accident  brought  it  about. 

Edith  found,  even  here,  that  sorrow*  belongs 
to  this  world  ; for  her  child  sickened  and  died 
— the  child  of  her  shame,  but  for  all  that,  the 
child  of  her  earnest  and  faithful  love.  The 
memories  of  the  post  had  been  dying,  one  by 
one,  and  now  the  last  link  was  broken.  She 
was  alone  now — utterly  alone.  Yet  uncon- 
sciously she  clung  to  that  past  with  an  indefin- 
able longing,  and  she  could  not  consent  that 
the  only  object  that  bound  her  to  it  should  be 
severed  entirely  from  her  sight;  and  so  the 
grave  was  digged,  and  the  dead  child  w*as  buried 
among  the  clustering  rose-bushes  that  grew  in 
front  of  her  window,  wiicre  the  rain  and  the 
dew-drops,  laden  with  the  sweet  fragrance  of 
the  flowers,  might  fall  upon  her  bed,  and  where 
she  could  look  forth  in  the  smiling  days  or  the 
moonlit  nights  and  see  that  she  was  sleeping 
well.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  minister 
seemed,  for  the  first,  to  comprehend  entirely 
the  deep  fountains  of  feeling  and  love  that  were 
flowing  in  Edith’s  heart;  and  as  the  twilight 
closed  in  w-hen  they  had  finished  the  burial  and 
heaped  up  and  smoothed  down  the  green  turf 
over  the  little  grave,  he  entered  the  house  with 
her  and  sat  dowm.  It  was  late  that  night  when 
he  returned  to  his  home.  They  had  talked 
earnestly  and  long  of  the  future — of  what  wras 
to  be  done  by  both  of  them  for  the  benefit  of 
their  humble  neighbors — they  had  talked  of  the 
glorious  hope  that  was  linking  them  and  draw-  ' 
ing  them  on  to  tho  world  to  come ; and  they 
had  prayed  together  for  strength  and  grace  to 
aid  them  in  their  labors  of  love. 

When  he  sat  down  in  his  study  that  night, 
ho  looked  around  with  a strange  feeling  that 
something  w*as  wanting  there.  He  felt  jthat  he 
was  alone.  And  every  night  after  that,  for 
days  and  w*ceks,  he  felt  it  more  and  more ; for 
now  he  w*as  a frequent  visitor  at  Edith's  cottage, 
and  when  lie  came  from  there  he  always  entered 
his  own  home  with  a sigh. 

Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  Edith  detected  in 
herself  a sort  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  his 
society  and  sympathy,  which  she  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  repel.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
the  avenues  of  joy  and  peace  w ere  again  open- 
ing in  her  heart ; and  should  she  not  let  in  the 
heavenly  guests?  She  did;  and  thus  months 
rolled  on — months  of  sad  repentance,  but  largely 
mingled  with  holy  and  calm  promises  of  rest — 
till  the  minister  one  evening  told  his  love,  and 
she  threw*  herself  upon  his  heart  and  wept  tears 
of  joy,  such  as  she  had  w*ept  once  before,  though 
she  forgot  them  now. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  hut  Edith  really  be- 
lieved she  loved  the  minister,  and  when  she 
had  once  consented  to  be  his  wife,  did^look 
forward  with  a degree  of  satisfaction  such  as 
she  had  not  felt  for  many  years,  to  her  bridal- 
day.  Her  heart,  crushed  and  broken  and  bowed 
down  in  sorrow  for  so  many  long  and  wear 
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years,  had  rebounded  at  the  voice  of  love,  and 
she  did  feel  as  if  the  object  she  had  yearned 
for  all  her  life  long  was  about  to  be  won.  Old 
joys  came  back — not  the  memory  of  them,  for 
that  would  have  poisoned  all  her  present  bliss, 
but  the  very  joys  themselves.  She  felt  again 
as  she  had  felt  when,  in  her  girlhood,  she  had 
listened  to  the  words  of  love  which  Albert 
poured  into  her  ear ; but  his  name  or  his  image 
did  not  rise  now  to  mingle  with  her  thoughts, 
or,  if  they  did,  she  put  them  down  with  an  iron 
resolution  that  forbade  them  to  intrude.  She 
longed  and  wished  to  bo  loved  as  she  believed 
the  minister  loved  her,  and  she  hoped  in  that 
love  to  find  rest.  Thus  bIic  persuaded  herself 
that  she  loved  him,  though  something  would 
eve^y  now  and  then  rise  in  her  mind  like  a 
prophecy  of  evil. 

But  as  the  day  drew  near  on  which  they  were 
to  be  married,  she  began  to  fear  that  she  was 
deceiving  herself  and  him.  At  first  she  ban- 
ished the  suspicion  at  once  as  hateful;  but  the 
next  moment  she  found  herself  examining  her 
heart,  and  unconsciously  comparing  her  present 
feelings  with  those  she  used  to  have  for  Albert. 
The  comparison  was  unfavorable  to  her  present 
position,  and  as  old  and  long-forgotten  thoughts 
came  back,  the  habit  of  years  began  to  resume 
its  mastery,  and  she  found  Albert  oftener  in 
her  mind  than  the  minister.  Her  memory  ac- 
cused her ; the  image  of  the  maniac,  Albert,  as 
she  last  saw  him,  with  eyes  of  fire  glaring  from 
the  window' ; the  grave  of  their  child — his  child 
and  hers;  all  these  rose  in  her  thoughts,  and 
she  could  not  banish  them.  Indeed,  she  found 
after  a little  time  that  she  did  not  care  to  repel 
them.  She  loved  them  and  cherished  them 
more  and  more  every  day. 

Finally,  the  night  preceding  the  bridal  ar- 
rived. She  had  requested  the  minister  to  leave 
her  to  herself  and  the  communion  of  her  own 
thoughts  that  night ; and  as  the  twilight  drew' 
on,  she  sat  by  the  window  gazing  upon  the  lit- 
tle grave  in  the  clustering  rose-bushes.  She 
sat  thus  till  nlmost  midnight,  gathering  to  her- 
self all  the  holy  memories  of  her  pure  but  hum- 
ble girlhood,  and  all  the  unhallowed  love  and 
revenge  of  her  after  years. 

What  should  she  do  ? Should  she  wait  for 
to-morrow  and  keep  her  vow  ? Distracted  with 
hesitation,  and  tortured  with  doubts,  she  could 
n*>t  decide.  She  had  undeceived  herself,  how 
should  she  undeceive  the  minister  ? how  make 
him  the  talk  of  the  place,  and  bring  sorrow'  and 
despair  to  a heart  whose  nobleness  and  love 
she  could  not  despise,  even  if  she  could  no  lon- 
ger accept  it  for  herself?  That  she  earnestly 
yearned  and  longed  for  the  bliss  of  such  love 
she  could  not — she  did  not-— deny.  But  it 
could  not  be  his. 

The  voices  of  other  days  wxrc  sounding  in 
her  ear,  and  telling  her  that  her  destiny  lay 
not  here ; that  there  was  an  early  love,  which, 
to  her,  it  would  be  sin  to  forget.  She  had  not 
forgotten  it.  Its  memory  was  seared  and  burned 
in  upon  her  heart.  Again  and  again  she  trod 
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over,  in  her  memory,  all  the  tear- washed  paths 
of  the  past,  and  that  evening  lived  over  again 
years  of  sorrow. 

Wild  and  wavering,  she  arose  and  paced  the 
narrow  room  of  her  cottage.  She  opened  the 
door,  and  walked  out  into  the  gentle  moonlight 
Its  rays  were  sleeping  on  the  little  mound  be- 
fore the  window,  and  she  knelt  beside  it,  when 
suddenly  she  seemed  to  hear  a voice,  as  if  at  a 
great  distance,  yet  distinct  and  plain  as  if 
spoken  at  the  portals  of  her  ear ; and  the  voice 
said,  “ Come  to  me,  Edith  !” 

All  her  doubts  and  hesitation  were  gone. 

She  arose  joyfully  and  entered  the  cottage. 

Her  resolution  was  fully  formed.  She  knew 
the  voice,  and  she  could  not  refuse  to  listen. 

Did  it  call  her  to  the  embrace  of  love,  or  did  it 
compel  her  to  tread  the  path  of  thorns  still  lon- 
ger, it  mattered  not  to  her.  She  had  persuaded 
herself  that,  in  the  love  of  the  minister,  she  had 
found  the  well  under  the  shade  of  the  palm- 
trees.  She  now  opened  her  eyes  to  see  that 
she  was  still  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  though 
that  voice,  she  hoped,  might  call  her  to  a green 
and  shady  rest. 

u Yes,  Albert,”  she  replied,  “ I will  come !” 

But  she  could  not  leave  the  minister  without 
some  explanation.  So  much  true  love  as,  she 
felt  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  he  bore  for  her, 
ought  not  to  receive  from  her  even  the  sem- 
blance of  being  slighted,  or  scorned,  or  trifled 
with.  If  she  deserted  him,  and  left  him  to  the 
utter  desolation  and  ruin  which  must  fall  upon 
his  spirit,  ought  she  not  to  make  him  some  re- 
paration ? Would  he  not  curse  her  in  his  heart 
if  she  did  not?  And  would  he  not,  with  all 
that  nobleness  of  soul  that  belonged  to  him,  ap- 
preciate the  step  she  was  about  to  take,  even 
with  all  its  bitter  consequences  to  himself,  if 
she  put  him  in  possession  of  the  simple  story 
of  her  life,  with  its  burden  of  sin  and  sorrow'? 

Might  lie  not  thank  her  for  not  linking  his  pure 
life  to  one  of  so  much  guilt,  and  pray  for  her 
rest? 

With  a hurried  hand,  but  a calm  soul,  she 
WTOte  the  story,  and  laid  it  where  she  knew  he 
would  find  it  in  the  morning,  when  he  should 
come  to  lead  her  forth  to  their  bridal.  One 
deep  sigh  ns  she  placed  it  there  bore  witness 
to  the  sorrow  she  felt  for  its  effect  upon  him, 
though  no  tear  fell  from  her  eye.  Then  hastily 
arranging  the  furniture  of  her  apartment,  and 
making  a small  bundle  of  such  clothing  as  she 
might  need,  she  passed  forth  from  her  cottage- 
door  a homeless  wanderer.  One  instant  she 
paused  by  the  side  of  the  little  grave.  She 
seemed  agitated  by  a powerful  emotion,  which 
she  instantly  pressed  down  and  subdued,  as  a 
single  tear  fell  upon  the  sod,  and  then  she 
turned  away  to  retrace  her  path  of  sorrow  and 
shame. 

The  morning  star  rose  on  her  footsteps  as 
she  left  the  spot.  Shall  it  be  an  omen  for  good 
to  her  weary  and  toil-worn  spirit  ? 

It  never  occurred  to  her  how  vain  might  be 
her  search  for  Albert;  that  she  had  no  clefr  to 
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lead  her  to  the  spot  where  he  was ; but  in  the 
morning  she  was  for  on  her  way.  She  went 
first  to  the  city  where  she  had  last  seen  him ; 
but  he  had  been  gone  and  unheard-of  for  years. 
She  went  and  stood  upon  the  deserted  hearth- 
stone of  her  early  days.  She  was  herself  for- 
gotten there,  and  they  only  remembered  him 
as  the  one  who  had  ruined  Edith  Montrose. 
But  she  knelt  there  in  the  home  of  her  child- 
hood, where  she  had  been  pure  and  where  she 
had  fallen,  and  prayed — prayed  for  pardon  and 
peace,  and  that  before  she  died  she  might  also 
be  able  to  say  to  him  that  she  forgave  him ; and 
she  shed  again  bitter  tears  of  sorrow  and  re- 
pentance. 

It  was  but  two  days  after  when  the  accident 
occurred  which  brought  them  together. 

A LAWYER’S  STORY. 

BT  CHARLES  DICKERS. 

I SERVED  my  time — never  mind  in  whose 
office ; and  I started  in  business  for  myself, 
in  one  of  our  English  country  towns— I decline 
stating  which.  I hadn’t  a quarter  of  the  capi- 
tal I ought  to  have  had  to  begin  with ; and  my 
friends  in  the  neighborhood  were  poor  and  use- 
less enough,  with  one  exception.  That  excep- 
tion was  Mr.  Frank  Gatliffe,  son  of  Mr.  Gat- 
lifFe,  member  for  the  county,  the  richest  man 
and  the  proudest  for  many  a mile  round  about 
our  parts.  You  won’t  trace  any  particulars  by 
the  name  of  Gatliffe.  I’m  not  bound  to  com- 
mit myself  or  any  body  else  by  mentioning 
names.  I have  given  you  the  first  that  came 
into  my  head. 

Well!  Mr.  Frank  was  a stanch  friend  of 
mine,  and  ready  to  recommend  me  whenever 
he  got  the  chance.  I had  given  him  a little 
timely  help — for  a consideration,  of  course — in 
borrowing  money  at  a fair  rate  of  interest : in 
fact,  I had  saved  him  from  the  Jews.  The 
money  was  borrowed  while  Mr.  Frank  was  at 
college.  He  came  back  from  college,  and 
stopped  at  home  a little  while ; and  then  there 
got  spread  about  all  our  neighborhood,  a report 
that  he  had  fallen  in  love,  as  the  saying  is, 
with  his  young  sister’s  governess,  and  that  his 
mind  was  made  up  to  marry  her.  You  want 
to  know  her  name,  don’t  you?  What  do  you 
think  of  Smith  ? 

Speaking  as  a lawyer,  I consider  Report,  in 
a general  way,  to  be  a fool  and  a liar.  But,  in 
this  case,  report  turned  out  to  be  something 
very  different.  Mr.  Frank  told  me  he  was 
really  in  love,  and  said  upon  his  honor  (an  ab- 
surd expression  which  young  chaps  of  his  age 
are  always  using)  he  was  determined  fo  marry 
Smith  the  governess — the  sweet,  darling  girl,  as 
he  called  her;  but  I’m  not  sentimental,  and  I 
call  her  Smith  the  governess.  Mr.  Frank’s  fa- 
ther, being  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  said  “No”  as 
to  marrying  the  governess,  when  Mr.  Frank 
wanted  him  to  say  “ Yes.”  He  was  a man  of 
business,  was  old  Gatliffe,  and  he  took  the  pro- 
per business  course.  He  sent  the  governess 
away  with  a first-rate  character  and  a spanking 
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present ; and  then  he  looked  about  him  to  get 
something  for  Mr.  Frank  to  do.  While  he  was 
looking  about,  Mr.  Frank  bolted  to  London 
after  the  governess,  who  had  nobody  alive  be- 
longing to  her  to  go  to  but  an  aunt — her  father’s 
sister.  The  aunt  refuses  to  let  Mr.  Frank  in 
without  the  squire’s  permission.  Mr.  Frank 
writes  to  his  father,  and  says  he  will  marry  the 
girl  as  soon  as  he  is  of  age,  or  shoot  himself. 
Up  to  town  comes  the  squire,  and  his  wife,  and 
his  daughter ; and  a lot  of  sentimentality,  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  material  to  the  present 
statement,  takes  place  among  them;  and  the 
upshot  of  it  is,  that  old  Gatliffe  is  forced  into 
withdrawing  the  word  No,  and  substituting  the 
word  Yes. 

I don’t  believe  he  would  ever  have  done  it, 
though,  but  for  one  lucky  peculiarity  in  the 
case.  The  governess’s  father  was  a man  of 
good  family — pretty  nigh  as  good  as  Gatlifife’s 
own.  He  had  been  in  the  army;  had  sold  out; 
set  up  as  a wine-merchant — failed — died : ditto 
his  wife,  as  to  the  dying  part  of  it.  No  rela- 
tion, in  fact,  left  for  the  squire  to  make  inqui- 
ries about  but  the  father’s  sister,  who  had  be- 
haved, as  old  Gatliffe  said,  like  a thorough-bred 
gentlewoman,  in  shutting  the  door  against  Mr. 
Frank  in  the  first  instance.  So,  to  cut  the  mat- 
ter short,  things  were  at  last  made  up  pleasant 
enough.  The  time  was  fixed  for  the  wedding, 
and  an  announcement  about  it — Marriage  in 
High  Life  and  all  that — put  into  the  county 
paper.  There  was  a regular  biography,  besides, 
of  the  governess’s  father,  so  as  to  stop  people 
from  talking;  a great  flourish  about  his  pedi- 
gree, and  a long  account  of  his  services  in  the 
army ; but  not  a word,  mind  ye,  of  his  having 
turned  wine-merchant  afterward.  Oh,  no — not 
a word  about  that ! I knew  it,  though,  for  Mr. 
Frank  told  me.  He  hadn’t  a bit  of  pride  about 
him.  He  introduced  me  to  his  future  w'ife  one 
day  when  I met  them  out  walking,  and  asked 
me  if  I did  not  think  he  was  a lucky  fellow.  I 
don’t  mind  admitting  that  I did,  and  that  I told 
him  so.  Ah ! but  she  was  one  of  my  sort,  was 
that  governess.  Stood,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, five  feet  four.  Good  lissome  figure,  that 
looked  as  if  it  had  never  been  boxed  up  in  a 
pair  of  stays.  Eyes  that  made  me  feel  as  if  I 
was  under  a pretty  stiff  cross-examination  the 
moment  she  looked  at  me.  Fine  red,  fresh, 
kiss-and-come-again  sort  of  lips.  She  has  had 
a family  of  children  since  the  time  I am  talking 
of ; and  her  cheeks  are  a trifle  fatter,  and  her 
complexion  is  a shade  or  two  redder  now,  than 
when  I first  met  her  out  walking  with  Mr. 
Frank. 

The  marriage  was  to  take  place  on  a Wednes- 
day. I decline  mentioning  the  year  or  the 
month.  I had  started  as  an  attorney  on  my 
own  account — say  six  weeks,  more  or  less,  and 
was  sitting  alone  in  my  office  on  the  Monday 
morning  before  the  wedding-day,  trying  to  see 
my  way  clear  before  me,  and  not  succeeding 
particularly  well,  when  Mr.  Frank  suddenly 

bursts  in,  as  white  as  any  ghost  that  ever  was 
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painted,  and  says  he’s  got  the  most  dreadful 
case  for  me  to  advise  on,  and  not  an  hour  to 
lose  in  acting  on  my  advice. 

44  Is  this  in  the  way  of  business,  Mr.  Frank?” 
says  I,  stopping  him  just  as  he  was  beginning 
to  get  sentimental.  44  Yes  or  no,  Mr.  Frank?” 
rapping  my  new  office  paper-knife  on  the  table 
to  pull  him  up  short  all  the  sooner. 

44  My  dear  fellow” — he  was  always  familiar 
with  me — 44  it’s  in  the  way  of  business,  certain- 
ly ; but  friendship — ” 

I was  obliged  to  pull  him  up  short  again,  and 
regularly  examine  him  as  if  he  had  been  in  the 
witness-box,  or  he  would  have  kept  me  talking 
to  no  purpose  half  the  day. 

* “Now,  Mr.  Frank,”  said  1, 44 1 can’t  have  any 
sentimentality  mixed  up  with  business  matters. 
You  please  to  stop  talking,  and  let  me  ask  ques- 
tions. Answer  in  the  fewest  words  you  can 
use.  Nod  when  nodding  will  do  instead  of  j 
words.” 

I fixed  him  with  my  eye  for  about  three  sec- 
onds, as  he  sat  groaning  and  wriggling  in  his  ' 
chair.  When  I’d  done  fixing  him,  I gave  an- 
other rap  with  my  paper-knife  on  to  the  table 
to  startle  him  up  a bit.  Then  I went  on. 

44  From  what  you  have  been  stating  up  to  the 
present  time,”  says  1, 44 1 gather  that  you  are  in* 
a scrape  which  is  likely  to  interfere  seriously 
with  your  marriage  on  Wednesday?”  (He 
nodded,  and  I cut  in  again  before  he  could  say 
a word.)  44  The  scrape  affects  the  young  lady 
you  are  about  to  marry,  and  goes  back  to  the 
period  of  a certain  transaction  in  which  her  late 
father  was  engaged  some  years  ago?”  (He 
nods,  and  I cut  in  once  more.)  “There  is  a 
party  wrho  turned  up  after  seeing  the  announce- 
ment of  your  marriage  in  the  paper,  who  is  cog- 
nizant of  what  he  oughtn’t  to  know,  and  who  is 
prepared  to  use  his  knowiedge  of  the  same  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  young  lady  and  of  your 
marriage,  unless  he  receives  a sum  of  money  to 
quiet  him?  Veiy  well.  Now,  first  of  all,  Mr. 
Frank,  state  what  you  have . been  told  by  the 
young  lady  herself  about  the  transaction  of  her 
late  father.  How  did  you  first  come  to  have 
any  knowledge  of  it  ?” 

44  She  was  talking  to  me  about  her  father  one 
day,  so  tenderly  and  prettily,  that  she  quite  ex- 
cited my  interest  about  him,”  begins  Mr.  Frank; 
“and  I asked  her,  among  other  things,  what 
had  occasioned  his  death.  She  said  she  be- 
lieved it  was  distress  of  mind,  in  the  first  in- 
stance ; and  added,  that  this  distress  w’as  con- 
nected with  a shocking  secret,  which  she  and  her 
mother  had  kept  from  every  body ; but  which  she 
could  not  keep  from  me,  because  she  was  de- 
termined to  begin  her  married  life  by  having 
no  secrets  from  her  husband.”  Here  Mr. 
Frank  began  to  get  sentimental  again,  and  I 
pulled  him  up  short  once  more  with  the  paper- 
knife. 

44  She  told  me,”  Mr.  Frank  went  on,  44  that 
the  great  mistake  of  her  father’s  life  was  his 
selling  out  of  the  array  and  taking  to  the  wine 
trade.  He  had  no  talent  for  business ; things 
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went  wTong  with  him  from  the  first.  His  clerk, 
it  was  strongly  suspected,  cheated  him — ” 

“Stop  a bit,”  says  I,  “What  was  that  sus- 
pected clerk’s  name  ?”  • 

44  Davager,”  says  he. 

44  Davager,”  says  I,  making  a note  ©f  it.  44  Go 
on,  Mr.  Frank.” 

44  His  affairs  got  more  and  more  entangled,” 
says  Mr.  Frank ; 44  he  was  pressed  for  money  in 
all  directions ; bankruptcy,  and  consequent  dis- 
honor (as  he  considered  it)  stared  him  in  the 
face.  His  mind  was  so  affected  by  his  troubles 
that  both  his  wife  and  daughter,  toward  the 
last,  considered  him  to  be  hardly  responsible 
for  bis  own  acts.  In  this  state  of  desperation 
and  misery,  he — ” Here  Mr.  Frank  began  to 
hesitate. 

We  have  two  ways  in  the  law,  of  drawing 
evidence  off  nice  and  clear  from  an  unwilling 
client  or  witness.  We  give  him  a fright,  or  we 
treat  him  to  a joke.  I treated  Mr.  Frank  to  a 
joke. 

41  Ah  I”  says  I.  “I  know  what  he  did.  He 
had  a signature  to  write ; and,  by  the  most  nat- 
ural mistake  in  the  world,  he  wrote  another 
gentleman’s  name  instead  of  his  own — eb  ?” 

“It  was  to  a bill,”  says  Mr. Frank,  looking  veiv 
crestfallen,  instead  of  taking  the  joke.  “His 
principal  creditor  wouldn’t  wait  till  he  could 
raise  the  money,  or  the  greater  part  of  it.  But 
be  was  resolved,  if  he  sold  off  every  thing,  to 
get  the  amount  and  repay — ” 

“Of  course!”  says  I.  “Drop  that.  The 
forgery  was  discovered.  When  ?” 

“Before  even  the  first  attempt  was  made  t© 
negotiate  die  bill.  He  had  done  the  whole 
thing  in  the  most  absurdly  and  innocently 
wrong  way.  The  person  whose  name  be  had 
used  was  a stanch  friend  of.  his,  and  a relation 
of  his  wife’s ; a good  man  as  well  as  a rich  one. 

He  had  influence  with  the  chief  creditor,  and 
he  used  it  nobly.  He  had  a real  affection  for 
the  unfortunate  man’s  wife,  and  he  proved  it 
generously.” 

44  Come  to  the  point,”  says  I.  44  What  did 
he  do  ? In  a business  way,  what  did  he  do  ?” 

“ He  put  the  false  bill  into  the  fire,  drew  a 
bill  of  his  own  to  replace  it,  and  then — only 
then — told  my  dear  girl  and  her  mother  all 
that  had  happened.  Can  you  imagine  any 
thing  nobler  ?”  asks  Mr.  Frank. 

“Speaking  in  my  professional  capacity,  I 
can’t  imagine  any  thing  greener,”  says  I. 

“ Where  wns  the  father  ? Off,  I suppose  ?” 

“Hi  in  bed,”  said  Mr.  Frank,  coloring. 

44  But  he  mustered  strength  enough  to  write  a 
contrite  and  grateful  letter  the  same  day,  prom- 
ising to  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  noble 
moderation  and  forgiveness  extended  to  him, 
by  selling  off  every  thing  he  possessed  to  repay 
his  money  debt.  He  did  sell  off  every  thing, 
down  to  some  old  family  pictures  that  were 
heir-looms;  down  to  the  little  plate  he  had; 
dowm  to  the  very  tables  and  chairs  that  fur- 
nished his  drawing-room.  Every  farthing  of 
the  debt  was  paid ; and  he  was  left  to  begin  the 
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world  again,  with  the  kindest  promises  of  help 
from  the  generous  man  who  had  forgiven  him. 
It  was  too  late.  Ilis  crime  of  one  rash  moment 
—atoned  for  though  it  had  been — preyed  upon 
his  mind.  He  became  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  he  had  lowered  himself  forever  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  wife  and  daughter,  and — ” 

“ He  died,”  I cut  in.  “ Yes,  yes,  we  know 
that.  Let’s  go  back  for  a minute  to  the  con- 
trite and  grateful  letter  that  he  wrote.  My 
experience  in  the  law,  Air.  Frank,  has  con- 
vinced me  that  if  every  body  burnt  every  body 
else’s  letters,  half  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  this 
country  might  shut  up  shop.  Do  you  happen 
to  know  whether  the  letter  we  are  now  speaking 
of  contained  any  thing  like  on  avowal  or  con- 
fession of  the  forgery  ?” 

“Of  course  it  did,”  says  he.  “Could  the 
writer  express  his  contrition  properly  without 
making  some  such  confession  ?” 

“ Quite  easy,  if  he  had  been  a lawyer,”  says 
L “ But  never  mind  that ; I’m  going  to  make 
a guess — a desperate  guess,  mind.  Should  I 
be  altogether  in  error,”  says  I,  “ if  I thought 
that  this  letter  had  been  stolen ; and  that  the 
fingers  of  Mi*.  Davager,  of  suspicious  commer- 
cial celebrity,  might  possibly  be  the  fingers 
which  took  it?”  says  I. 

“That  is  exactly  wliat  I tried  to  make  you 
understand,”  cried  Mr.  Frank. 

“How  did  he  communicate  that  interesting 
fact  to  you  ?” 

He  has  not  ventured  into  my  presence. 
The  scoundrel  actually  had  the  audacity — ” 

“Aha!”  says  I.  “The  young  lady  herself! 
Sharp  practitioner,  Mr.  Davager.” 

“ Early  this  morning,  when  she  was  walking 
alone  in  the  shrubbery,”  Mr.  Frank  goes  on, 
“ he  had  the  assurance  to  approach  her,  and  to 
8 ay  that  he  had  been  w'atching  his  opportunity  j 
of  getting  a private  interview'  for  days  past. 
He  then  showed  her — actually  showed  her — 
her  unfortunate  father’s  letter;  put  into  her 
hands  another  letter  directed  to  me;  bowed, 
and  walked  off;  leaving  her  half  dead  with 
astonishment  and  terror.” 

“It  was  much  better  for  you  that  you  were 
not  there,”  says  I.  “Have  you  got  that  other 
letter  ?” 

He  handed  it  to  me.  It  was  so  extremely 
humorous  and  short,  that  I remember  every 
word  of  it  at  this  distance  of  time.  It  began 
in  this  way : 

“To  Francis  Gatliffe,  Jun.,  Esq., — Sir:  I have  an 
extremely  curious  autograph  letter  to  sell.  The  price  is  a 
five  hundred  pound  note.  The  young  lady  to  whom  you 
are  to  be  married  oil  Wednesday  will  inform  you  of  the 
nature  of  the  letter,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  nutograph. 
If  you  refuse  to  deal.  I shall  send  a copy  to  the  local  paper, 
and  shall  wait  on  your  highly  respected  father  with  the 
original  curiosity,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  next.  I la  v- 
lug  come  down  here  on  family  business,  I have  put  up  at 
the  family  hotel — being  to  be  heard  of  at  the  Gatliffe  Arms. 

“Your  very  obedient  servant, 

“Alfred  Pavagkel" 

“A  clever  fellow,  that,”  says  I,  putting  the 
letter  into  my  private  drawer. 


“Clever!”  cries  Mr.  Frank,  “he  ought  to  be 
horsewhipped  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  I 
would  have  done  it  myself,  but  she  made  me 
promise,  before  she  told  me  a w ord  of  the  mat- 
ter, to  come  straight  to  you.” 

“That  wras  one  of  the  wisest  promises  you 
ever  made,”  says  I.  “ We  can’t  afford  to  bully 
this  fellow,  whatever  else  we  may  do  with  him. 
Don’t  think  I am  saying  any  thing  libelous 
against  your  excellent  fathers  character  when 
I assert  that  if  he  saw  the  letter  he  would  cer- 
tainly insist  on  your  marriage  being  put  off,  at 
the  very  least.” 

“Feeling  as  my  father  does  about  my  mar- 
riage, he  would  insist  on  its  being  dropped  al- 
together, if  he  saw  this  letter,”  says  Mr.  Frank, 
with  a groan.  “ But  even  that  is  not  the  worst 
of  it.  The  generous,  noble  girl  herself  says, 
that  if  the  letter  appears  in  the  paper,  with 
all  the  unansw  erable  comments  this  scoundrel 
would  be  sure  to  add  to  it,  she  would  rather 
die  than  hold  me  to  my  engagement — even  if 
my  father  would  let  me  keep  it.”  He  was  a 
weak  young  fellow,  and  ridiculously  fond  of  her. 
I brought  him  back  to  business  with  another  rap 
of  the  paper-knife. 

“Hold  up,  Air.  Frank,”  says  I.  “I  have  a 
question  or  two  more.  Did  you  think  of  ask- 
ing the  young  lady  whether,  to  the  best  of  her 
know  ledge,  this  infernal  letter  w as  the  only  writ- 
ten evidence  of  the  forgery  now*  in  existence?” 

“Yes,  I did  think  directly  of  asking  her  that,” 
says  he ; “ and  she  told  me  she  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  there  was  no  written  evidence  of  the 
forger}',  except  that  one  letter.” 

“ Will  you  give  Air.  Davager  his  price  for  it  ?” 
says  L 

“ Yes,”  says  Air.  Frank,  as  quick  as  lightning. 

“ Air.  Frank,”  says  I,  “ you  came  here  to  get 
my  help  and  advice  in  this  extremely  ticklish 
business,  aud  you  are  ready,  as  I know',  without 
asking,  to  remunerate  me  for  all  and  any  of  my 
services  at  the  usual  professional  rate.  Now, 
I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to  act  boldly — despe- 
rately, if  you  like — on  the  hit  or  miss — win-all- 
or-lose-all  principle — in  dealing  with  this  mat- 
ter. Here  is  my  proposal.  I’m  going  to  try 
if  I can’t  do  Air.  Davager  out  of  his  letter.  If 
I don’t  succeed  before  to-morrow  afternoon, 
you  hand  him  the  money,  and  I charge  you  no- 
thing for  professional  services.  If  I do  succeed, 
I hand  you  the  letter  instead  of  Air.  Davager ; 
and  you  give  me  the  money,  instead  of  giving  it 
to  him.  It’s  a precious  risk  for  me,  but  Fm 
ready  to  run  it.  You  must  pay  your  five  hun- 
dred any  way.  What  do  you  say  to  my  plan  ? 
Is  it  Yes — Air.  Frank — or  No?” 

“Hang  your  questions!”  cries  Air.  Frank, 
jumping  up;  “you  know  it’s  Yes,  ten  thousand 
times  over.  Only  you  earn  the  money  and — ” 

“ And  you  will  be  too  glad  to  give  it  to  me. 
Very  good.  Now  go  home.  Comfort  the 
young  lady — don’t  let  Mr.  Davagdr  so  much  as 
set  eyes  on  you — keep  quiet — leave  every  thing 
to  me — and  feel  as  certain  as  you  please  that  all 
the  letters  in  the  w'orld  can’t  stop  your  being 
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married  on  Wednesday  With  these  words  I 
hustled  him  off  out  of  the  office ; for  I wanted  to 
be  left  alone  to  make  my  mind  up  about  what  I 
should  do. 

The  first  thing,  of  course,  was  to  have  a look 
at  the  enemy.  I wrote  to  Mr.  Davager,  telling 
him  that  I was  privately  appointed  to  arrange 
the  little  business-matter  between  himself  and 
44  another  party”  (no  names !)  on  friendly  terms ; 
and  begging  him  to  call  on  me  at  his  earliest 
convenience.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
case,  Mr.  Davager  bothered  me.  His  answer 
was  that  it  would  not  bo  convenient  to  him  to 
call  till  between  six  and  seven  in  the  evening. 
In  this  way,  you  see,  he  contrived  to  make  me 
lose  several  precious  hours,  at  a time  when  min- 
utes almost  were  of  importance.  I had  nothing 
for  it  but  to  be  patient,  and  to  give  certain  in- 
structions, before  Mr.  Davager  came,  to  my  boy 
Tom. 

There  was  never  such  a sharp  boy  of  fourteen 
before,  and  there  never  will  be  again,  as  my  boy 
Tom.  A spy  to  look  after  Mr.  Davager  was,  of 
course,  the  first  requisite  in  a case  of  this  kind ; 
and  Tom  was  the  smallest,  quickest,  quietest, 
sharpest,  stealthicst  little  snake  of  a chap  that 
ever  dogged  a gentleman's  stops  and  kept  clev- 
erly out  of  range  of  a gentleman’s  eyes.  I set- 
tled it  with  the  boy  that  he  was  not  to  show  at 
all  when  Mr.  Davager  came ; and  that  he  was 
to  wait  to  hear  me  ring  the  bell,  when  Mr.  Dav- 
ager left.  If  I mng  twice,  he  was  to  show  the 
gentleman  out.  If  I rang  once,  he  was  to  keep 
out  of  the  way,  and  follow  the  gentleman  wher- 
ever he  went,  till  he  got  back  to  the  inn.  Those 
were  the  only  preparations  I could  make  to  be- 
gin with ; being  obliged  to  wait,  and  let  myself 
be  guided  by  what  turned  np. 

About  a quarter  to  seven  my  gentleman  came. 
In  the  profession  of  the  law  we  get  somehow 
quite  remarkably  mixed  up  with  ugly  people, 
blackguard  people,  and  dirty  people.  But  far 
away  the  ugliest  and  dirtiest  blackguard  I ever 
saw  in  my  life  was  Mr.  Alfred  Davager.  He 
had  greasy  white  hair  and  a mottled  face.  He 
was  low  in  the  forehead,  fat  in  the  stomach, 
hoarse  in  the  voice,  and  w'eak  in  the  legs.  Both 
his  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  one  was  fixed  in 
his  .head.  He  smelt  of  spirits,  and  carried  a 
toothpick  in  his  mouth.  44  How  are  you  ? I’ve 
just  done  dinner,”  says  ho ; and  he  lights  a ci- 
gar, sits  down  with  his  legs  crossed,  and  winks 
at  me. 

I tried  at  first  to  take  the  measure  of  him  in 
a wheedling,  confidential  way;  but  it  was  no 
good.  I asked  him  in  a facetious,  smiling  man- 
ner, how  he  had  got  hold  of  the  letter.  He  only 
told  me  in  answer  that  he  had  been  in  the  con- 
fidential employment  of  the  writer  of  it,  and 
that  he  had  ahvays  been  famous  since  infancy 
for  a sharp  eye  to  his  own  interests.  I paid  him 
some  compliments ; but  he  was  not  to  be  flat- 
tered. I tried  to  make  him  lose  his  temper; 
but  he  kept  it  in  spite  of  me.  It  ended  in  his 
driving  me  to  my  last  resource — I made  an  at- 
tempt to  frighten  him. 


44  Before  we  say  a word  about  the  money,”  I 
began,  44  let  me  put  a case,  Mr.  Davager.  The 
pull  you  have  on  Mr.  Francis  Gatliffe  is,  that 
you  can  hinder  his  marriage  on  Wednesday. 
Now,  suppose  I have  got  a magistrate’s  warrant 
to  apprehend  you  in  my  pocket?  Suppose  I 
have  a constable  to  execute  it  in  the  next  room  ? 
Suppose  I bring  you  up  to-morrow' — the  day  be- 
fore the  marriage — charge  you  only  generally 
with  an  attempt  to  extort  money,  and  apply  for 
a day’s  remand  to  complete  the  case?  Sup- 
pose, as  a suspicious  stranger,  you  can’t  get  bail 
in  this  town  ? Suppose — ” 

44 Stop  a bit,”  says  Mr.  Davager.  “Suppose  I 
should  not  be  the  greenest  fool  that  ever  stood 
in  shoes  ? Supposo  I should  not  carry  the  let- 
ter about  me?  Suppose  I should  have  given  a 
certain  envelope  to  a certain  friend  of  mine  in 
a certain  place  in  this  towm?  Suppose  the  let- 
ter should  be  inside  that  envelope,  directed  to 
old  Gatliffe,  side  by  side  with  a copy  of  the  let- 
ter, directed  to  the  editor  of  the  local  paper? 
Suppose  my  friend  should  be  instructed  to  open 
the  envelope,  and  take  the  letters  to  their  right 
addresses,  if  I don’t  appear  to  claim  them  from 
him  this  evening?  In  short,  my  dear  Sir,  sup- 
pose you  were  born  yesterday,  and  snppose  I 
wasn’t?”  says  Mr.  Davager,  and  winks  at  me 
again. 

He  didn’t  take  me  by  surprise,  for  I never 
expected  that  he  had  the  letter  about  him.  I 
made  a pretense  of  being  very  much  taken 
aback,  and  of  being  quite  ready  to  give  in.  We 
settled  our  business  about  delivering  the  letter 
and  handing  over  the  money,  in  no  time.  I was 
to  draw  out  a document,  which  he  was  tp  sign. 
He  knew  the  document  was  stuff  and  nonsense 
just  as  well  as  I did;  and  told  me  I was  only 
proposing  it  to  swell  my  client’s  bill.  Sharp  ns 
he  was,  he  was  wrong  there.  The  document 
was  not  to  be  drawn  out  to  gain  money  from 
Mr.  Frank,  but  to  gain  time  from  Mr.  Davager. 
It  served  me  as  an  excuse  to  put  off  the  payment 
of  the  five  hundred  pounds  till  three  o’clock  on 
the  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  Tuesday  morning 
Mr.  Davager  said  he  should  devote  to  his  amuse- 
ment, and  asked  me  what  sights  were  to  be  seen 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town.  When  I had 
told  him,  ho  pitched  his  toothpick  into  my  grate 
— yawmed — and  went  out. 

I rang  the  bell  once ; w aited  till  he  had  passed 
the  window';  and  then  looked  after  Tom.  There 
was  my  jewel  of  a boy  on  tlie  op]>osite  side  of 
the  street,  just  setting  his  top  going  in  the  most 
playful  manner  possible.  Mr.  Davager  w alked 
aw'ay  up  the  street  toward  the  market-place. 
Tom -whipped  his  top  np  the  street  toward  the 
market-place  ft>o. 

In  a quarter  of  an  hour  he  came  back,  with 
all  his  evidence  collected  in  a beautifully  clear 
and  compact  state.  Mr.  Davager  had  walked 
to  a public-house,  just  outside  the  tow  n,  in  a 
lane  leading  to  the  high  road.  On  a bench  out- 
side the  public-house  there  sat  a man  smoking. 
He  said,  “All  right?”  and  gave  a letter  to  Mr. 
Davager,  who  answered,  “All  right,”  and  walkod 
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back  to  the  inn.  In  the  hall  he  ordered  hot 
rum  and  water,  cigars,  slippers,  and  a fire  to  be 
lit  in  his  room.  After  that,  he  went  up-stairs, 
and  Tom  came  away. 

I now  saw  my  road  clear  before  me — not 
very  far  on,  but  still  clear.  I had  housed  the 
letter,  in  all  probability  for  that  night,  at  the 
Gatliffe  Arms.  After  tipping  Tom,  I gave  him 
directions  to  play  about  the  door  of  the  inn, 
and  refresh  himself,  when  he  was  tired,  at  the 
tart-shop  opposite — eating  as  much  as  he  pleased, 
on  the  understanding  that  he  crammed  all  the 
time  with  his  eye  on  the  window.  If  Mr.  Dav- 
ager  went  out,  or  Mr.  Davager’s  friend  called 
on  him,  Tom  was  to  let  me  know.  He  was  also 
to  take  a little  note  from  me  to  the  head  cham- 
ber-maid— an  old  friend  of  mine — asking  her  to 
step  over  to  my  office,  on  a private  matter  of 
business,  as  soon  os  her  work  was  done  for  that 
night.  After  settling  these  little  matters,  hav- 
ing half  an  hour  to  spare,  I turned  to  and  did 
myself  a bloater  at  the  office-fire,  and  had  a 
drop  of  gin  and  water,  hot,  and  felt  compara- 
tively happy. 

When  the  head  chamber-maid  came,  it  turned 
out,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  that  Mr.  Dava- 
ger  had  offended  her.  I no  sooner  mentioned 
him  than  she  flew  into  a passion;  and  when  I 
added,  by  way  of  clinching  the  matter,  that  I 
was  retained  to  defend  the  interests  of  a very 
beautiful  and  deserving  young  lady  (name  not 
referred  to,  of  course),  against  the  most  cruel 
underhand  treachery  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dava- 
ger,  the  head  chamber-maid  was  ready  to  go  any 
lengths  that  she  could  safely  to  sen  e my  cause. 
In  few  words,  I discovered  that  Boots  was  to 
call  Mr.  Davager  at  eight  the  next  morning, 
and  was  to  take  his  clothes  down-stairs  to  brush 
as  usual.  If  Mr.  D.  had  not  emptied  his  own 
pockets  overnight,  we  arranged  that  Boots  was 
to  forget  to  empty  them  for  him,  and  was  to 
bring  the  clothes  down-stairs  just  as  he  found 
them.  If  Mr.  D.’s  pockets  were  emptied,  then, 
of  course,  it  would  be  necessary  to  transfer  the 
searching  process  to  Mr.  D.’s  room.  Under  any 
circumstances,  I was  certain  of  the  head  cham- 
ber-maid ; and  under  any  circumstances  also,  the 
head  chamber-maid  was  certain  of  Boots. 

I waited  till  Tom  came  home,  looking  very 
puffy  and  bilious  about  the  face;  but  as  to  his 
intellects,  if  any  thing,  rather  sharper  than  ever. 
His  report  was  uncommonly  short  and  pleasant. 
The  inn  was  shutting  up ; Mr.  Davager  was  go- 
ing to  bed  in  rather  a drunken  condition ; Mr. 
Davager’s  friend  had  never  appeared.  I sent 
Tom  (properly  instructed  about  keeping  our 
man  in  view  all  the  next  morning)  to  his  shake- 
down  behind  the  office  desk,  where  I heard 
him  hicenping  half  the  night,  as  boys  will,  when 
over  excited  and  too  full  of  tarts. 

At  half  past  seven  next  morning,  I slipped 
quietly  into  Boots’s  pantry.  Down  came  the 
clothes.  No  pockets  in  trowsers.  Waistcoat 
pockets  empty.  Coat  pockets  with  something 
in  them.  First,  handkerchief ; secondly,  bunch 
of  keys; ^thirdly,  cigar-case;  fourthly,  pocket- 
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book.  Of  course  I wasn’t  such  a fool  as  to  ex- 
pect to  find  the  letter  there;  but  I opened  the 
pocket-book  with  a certain  curiosity,  notwith- 
standing. 

Nothing  in  the  two  pockets  of  the  book 
but  some  old  advertisements  cut  out  of  news- 
papers, a lock  of  hair  tied  round  with  a dirty 
bit  of  ribbon,  a circular  letter  about  a loan  soci- 
ety, and  some  copies  of  verses  not  likely  to  suit 
any  company  that  was  not  of  an  extremely 
w icked  description.  On  the  leaves  of  the  pock- 
et-book, people’s  addresses  scrawled  in  pencil, 
and  bets  jotted  down  in  red  ink.  On  one  leaf, 
by  itself,  this  queer  inscription:  “Mem.  5 
Along.  4 Across.”  I understood  every  thing 
but  those  w'ords  and  figures;  so  of  course  I 
copied  them  out  into  my  own  book.  Then  I 
waited  in  the  pantry  till  Boots  had  brushed  the 
clothes  and  had  taken  them  up-stairs.  His  re- 
port, when  he  came  down  was,  that  Mr.  D. 
had  asked  if  it  was  a fine  morning.  Being  told 
that  it  was,  he  had  ordered  breakfast  at  nine, 
and  a saddle-horse  to  be  at  the  door  at  ten,  to 
take  him  to  Grimwith  Abbey — one  of  the  sights 
in  our  neighborhood  which  I had  told  him  of 
the  evening  before. 

“ I’ll  be  here,  coming  in  by  the  back  way  at 
half  past  ten,”  says  I to  the  head  chamber-maid. 

“To  take  the  responsibility  of  making  Mr.  Dav- 
ager’s  bed  off  your  hands  for  this  morning  only. 

I want  to  hire  Sam  for  the  morning.  Put  it 
down  in  the  order-book  that  he’s  to  bo  brouglit 
round  to  my  office  at  ten.” 

Sam  was  a pony,  and  I’d  made  up  my  mind 
that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  Tom’s  health,  after 
the  tarts,  if  he  took  a constitutional  airing  on  a 
nice  hard  saddle  in  the  direction  of  Grimwith 
Abbey. 

“Any  thing  else,”  says  the  head  chamber- 
maid. 

“Only  one  more  favor,”  says  I.  “Would 
my  boy  Tom  be  very  much  in  the  way  if  he 
came,  from  now  till  ten,  to  help  with  the  boots 
and  shoes,  and  stood  at  his  work  close  by  this 
window  which  looks  out  on  the  staircase  ?” 

“Not  a bit,”  says  the  head  chamber-maid. 

“ Thank  you,”  says  I ; and  stepped  back  to 
my  office  directly. 

When  I had  sent  Tom  off  to  help  with  the 
boots  and  shoes,  I reviewed  the  whole  case  ex- 
actly as  it  stood  at  that  time.  There  were  three 
things  Mr.  Davager  might  do  with  the  letter. 

He  might  give  it  to  his  friend  again  before  ten 
— in  which  case,  Tom  W’ould  most  likely  see  the 
said  friend  on  the  stairs.  He  might  take  it  to 
his  friend,  or  to  some  other  friend,  after  ten — 
in  which  case,  Tom  was  ready  to  follow  him  on 
Sam  the  pony.  And,  lastly,  he  might  leave  it 
hidden  somewhere  in  his  room  at  the  inn — in 
which  case,  I was  all  ready  for  him  w ith  a search- 
warrant  of  my  own  granting,  under  favor  always 
of  my  friend  the  head  chamber-maid.  So  far  I 
had  my  business  arrangements  all  gathered  up 
nice  and  compact  in  my  own  hands.  Only  two 
things  bothered  me:  the  terrible  shortness  of 
the  time  at  my  disposal,  in  case  I failed  in  my 
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first  experiments  for  getting  hold  of  the  letter,  even  so  much  as  the  vestige  of  another  guide 
and  that  queer  inscription  which  I had  copied  to  go  by.  “ 5 along” — where  cottld  I count 
out  of  the  pocket-book.  five  along  the  room,  in  any  part  of  it  ? 

“ Mem.  5 Along.  4 Acboss.”  It  was  the  Not  on  the  paper.  The  pattern  there  was 
measurement,  most  likely,  of  something,  and  pillars  of  trellis-work  and  flowers,  inclosing  a 
he  was  afraid  of  forgetting  it;  therefore,  it  was  plain  green  ground — only  four  pillars  along  the 
something  important.  Query — something  about  wall  and  only  tw  o across.  The  furniture  ? There 
himself?  Say  “ 5”  (inches)  “along’ — he  doesn’t  were  not  five  chairs,  or  five  separate  pieces  of 
wear  a wig.  Say  “ 5”  (feet)  “ along” — it  can’t  any  furniture  in  the  room  altogether.  The 
be  coat,  waistcoat,  trowsers,  or  under-clothing,  fringes  that  hung  from  the  cornice  of  the  bed  ? 


Say  “5”  (yards)  “along” — it  can’t  be  any  thing 
about  himself,  unless  he  wrcars  round  his  body 
the  rope  that  he’s  sure  to  be  hanged  with  one 
of  these  days.  Then  it  is  not  something  about 
himself.  What  do  I knowr  of  that  is  important 
to  him  besides?  I know  of  nothing  but  the 
letter.  Can  the  memorandum  be  connected 
with  that?  Say,  yes.  What  do  “5  along” 
and  “ 4 across”  mean,  then?  The  measurement 
of  something  he  carries  about  with  him? — or 
the  measurement  of  something  in  his  room  ? I 
could  get  pretty  satisfactorily  to  myself  as  far 
as  that ; but  I cofild  get  no  further. 

Tom  came  back  to  the  office,  and  reported 
him  mounted  for  his  ride.  His  friend  had  never 
appeared.  I sent  the  boy  off,  with  his  proper 
instructions,  on  Sam’s  back — wrote  an  encour- 
aging letter  to  Mr.  Frank  to  keep  him  quiet-* 
then  slipped  into  the  inn  by  the  back  way  a 
little  before  half  past  ten.  The  head  chamber- 
maid gave  me  a signal  when  the  landing  was 
clear.  I got  into  his  room  without  a soul  but 
her  seeing  me,  and  locked  the  door  immedi- 
ately. The  case  was,  to  a certain  extent,  sim- 
plified now.  Either  Mr.  Davager  had  ridden 
out  with  the  letter  about  him,  or  he  had  left  it 
in  some  safe  hiding-place  in  his  room.  I sus- 
pected it  to  be  in  his  room,  for  a reason  that  will 
a little  astonish  you — his  trank,  his  dressing-case, 
and  all  the  draw  ers  and  cupboards  w ere  left  open. 
I knew  my  customer,  and  I thought  this  extraor- 
dinary carelessness  on  his  part  rather  suspicious. 

Mr.  Davager  had  taken  one  of  the  best  bed- 
rooms at  the  Gatliffe  Arms.  Floor  carpeted  all 
over,  wralls  beautifully  papered,  four-poster,  and 
general  furniture  first-rate.  I searched,  to  be- 
gin with,  on  the  usual  plan,  examining  cveiy 
tiling  in  every  possible  wruv,  and  taking  more 
than  an  hour  about  it.  No  discovery.  Then 
I pulled  out  a carpenter’s  rule  which  I had 
brought  with  me.  Was  there  any  thing  in  the 
room  which — either  in  inches,  feet,  or  yards — 
answered  to  “5  along”  and  “4  across?”  No- 
thing. I put  the  rule  back  in  my  pocket — meas- 
urement was  no  good,  evidently.  Was  there 
any  thing  in  the  room  that  w'ould  count  up  to 
5 one  way  and  4 another,  seeing  that  nothing 
would  measure  up  to  it?  I had  got  obsti- 
nately persuaded  by  this  time  that  the  letter 
must  bo  in  the  room — principally  because  of 
the  trouble  I had  had  in  looking  after  it.  And 
persuading  myself  of  that,  I took  it  into  my 
head  next,  just  ns  obstinately,  that  “5  along” 
and  “4  across”  must  be  the  right  clew  to  find 
the  letter  by — principally  because  I hadn’t  left 
myself,  after  all  my  searching  and  thinking, 


Plenty  of  them,  at  any  rate ! Up  I jumped  on 
the  counterpane,  with  my  penknife  in  my  hand. 

Every  way  that  “5  along”  and  “4  across”  could 
be  reckoned  on  those  unlucky  fringes,  I reckon- 
ed on  them — probed  with  my  penknife — scratch- 
ed with  my  nails — crunched  with  my  fingers. 

No  use ; not  a sign  of  a letter ; and  the  time 
was  getting  on — oh,  Lord!  how  the  time  did 
get  on  in  Mr.  Davager’s  room  that  morning. 

I jumped  down  from  the  bed,  so  desperate  at 
my  ill-luck  that  I hardly  cared  whether  any  body 
heard  me  or  not.  Quite  a little  cloud  of  dust 
rose  at  my  feet  as  they  thumped  on  the  carpet. 

“ Hallo !”  thought  I ; “ my  friend  the  head  cham- 
ber-maid takes  it  easy  here.  Nice  state  for  a 
carpet  to  be  in,  in  one  of  the  best  bedrooms  at 
the  Gatliffe  Anns.”  Carpet ! I had  been  jump- 
ing up  on  the  bed,  and  staring  up  at  the  wnlLs, 
but  I had  never  so  much  as  given  a glance  down 
at  the  carpet.  Think  of  me  pretending  to  be  a 
lawyer,  and  not  knowing  how  to  look  low*  enough! 

The  carpet!  It  had  been  a stout  article  in 
its  time;  had  evidently  begun  in  a drawing- 
room, then  descended  to  a coffee-room,  then 
gone  up-stairs  altogether  to  a bedroom.  The 
ground  was  brown,  and  the  pattern  was  bunches 
of  leaves  and  roses  speckled  over  the  ground  at 
regular  distances.  I reckoned  up  the  bunches. 

Ten  along  the  toom — eight  across  it.  When  I 
had  stepped  out  five  one  way  and  four  the  other, 
and  was  down  on  my  knees  on  the  centre  bunch, 
as  true  as  I sit  on  this  bench,  I could  hear  my 
own  heart  beating  so  loud  that  it  quite  fright- 
ened me. 

I looked  narrowly  all  over  the  bunch,  and  I 
felt  all  over  it  with  the  ends  of  my  fingers ; and 
nothing  came  of  that.  Then  I scraped  it  over 
slowly  and  gently  with  my  nails.  My  second 
finger-nail  stuck  a little  at  one  place.  I parted 
the  pile  of  the  carpet  over  that  place,  and  saw 
a thin  slit,  which  had  been  hidden  by  the  pile 
being  smoothed  over  it — a slit  about  half  an  inch 
long,  with  a little  end  of  brown  thread,  exactly 
the  color  of  the  carpet-ground,  sticking  out  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  middle  of  it.  Just 
as  I laid  hold  of  the  thread  gently,  I heard  a 
footstep  outside  the  door. 

I I was  only  the  head  chamber-maid.  “ Haven’t 
you  done  yet  ?”  she  whispers. 

“Give  me  two  minutes,”  says  I;  “and  don’t 
let  any  body  come  near  the  door — whatever  you 
do,  don’t  let  any  body  startle  me  again  l>y  com- 
ing near  the  door.” 

I took  a little  pull  at  the  thread,  and  heard 
something  rustle.  I took  a longer  pull,  and  out 
came  a piece  of  paper,  rolled  up  tight  like  those 
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candle-lighters  that  the  ladies  make.  I unrolled 
it — and,  by  George ! there  was  the  letter ! 

The  original  letter ! — I knew  it  by  the  color 
of  the  ink.  T'he  letter  that  was  worth  five  hun- 
dred pounds  to  me ! It  was  all  I could  do  to 
keep  myself  at  first  from  throwing  my  hat  into 
the  air  and  hooraying  like  mad.  I had  to  take 
a chair  and  sit  quiet  in  it  for  a minute  or  two, 
before  I could  cool  myself  down  to  my  proper 
business  level.  I knew  that  I was  safely  down 
again  wdien  I found  myself  pondering  how  to 
let  Mr.  Davager  know  that  he  had  been  done 
by  the  innocent  country  attorney  after  all. 

It  was  not  long  before  a nice  little  irritating 
plan  occurred  to  me.  I tore  a blank  leaf  out 
of  my  pocket-book,  wrote  on  it  with  my  pen- 
cil, “ Change  for  a five  hundred  pound  note,” 
folded  up  the  paper,  tied  the  thread  to  it, 
poked  it  back  into  the  hiding-place,  smoothed 
over  the  pile  of  the  carpet,  and]  as  every  read- 
er guesses  before  I can  tell  them,  bolted  off 
to  Mr.  Frank.  He,  in  his  turn,  bolted  off  to 
show  the  letter  to  the  young  lady,  who  first  cer- 
tified to  its  genuineness,  then  dropped  it  into 
the  fire,  and  then  took  the  initiative  for  the  first 
time  since  her  marriage  engagement,  by  fling- 
ing her  arms  round  his  neck,  kissing  him  with 
. all  her  might,  and  going  into  hysterics  in  his 
arms.  So,  at  least,  Mr.  Frank  told  me;  but 
that’s  not  evidence.  It  is  evidence,  however, 
that  I saw  them  married  with  my  own  eyes  on 
the  Wednesday ; and  that  while  they  went  oft’ 
in  a carriage  and  four  to  spend  the  honeymoon, 
I went  off  on  my  own  legs  to  open  a credit  at 
the  Tow  n and  County  Bank  with  a five  hundred 
pound  note  in  my  pocket. 

As  to  Mr.  Davager,  I can  tell  you  nothing 
about  him,  except  w’hat  is  derived  from  hearsay 
evidence,  which  is  always  unsatisfactory  evi- 
dence, even  in  a lawyer’s  mouth. 

My  boy  Tom,  although  twice  kicked  off  by 
Sam  the  pony,  never  lost  hold  of  the  bridle,  and 
kept  his  man  in  sight  from  first  to  last.  He  had 
nothing  particular  to  report,  except  that  on  the 
way  out  to  the  Abbey,  Mr.  Davager  had  stopped 
at  the  public-house,  had  spoken  a Avord  or  two 
to  his  friend  of  the  night  before,  and  had  hand- 
ed him  what  looked  like  a bit  of  paper.  This 
was  no  doubt  a clew  to  the  thread  that  held  the 
letter,  to  be  used  in  case  of  accidents.  In  every 
other  respect  Mr.  D.  had  ridden  out  and  ridden 
in  like  an  ordinary  sight-seer.  Tom  reported 
him  to  me  as  having  dismounted  at  the  hotel 
about  two.  At  half-past  I locked  my  office- 
door,  nailed  a card  under  the  knocker,  with 
“ not  at  home  till  to-morrow”  written  on  it,  and 
retired  to  a friend’s  house,  a mile  or  so  out  of 
the  town,  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Davager  left  the  Gatliffe  Arms  that  night 
with  his  best  clothes  on  his  back,  and  with  all 
the  valuable  contents  of  his  dressing-case  in  his 
pockets.  I am  not  in  a condition  to  state  wheth- 
er he  ever  w ent  through  the  form  of  asking  for 
his  bill  or  not ; but  I can  positively  testify  that 
he  never  paid  it,  and  that  the  effects  left  in  his 
bedrooni  did  not  pay  it  either. 
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A SIMPLE  STOBY  OF  TO-DAY. 

THEBE  is  little  romance  in  this  iron-bound, 
gold-seeking  age.  We  are  becoming  so  ar- 
duous in  the  struggle  for  life,  that  we  have  no 
time  for  softer  emotions.  True,  people  love, 
court,  and  marry.  They  are  as  inconstant  in 
these  affairs,  too,  as  ever,  but  somehow  broken 
hearts  are  far  more  rare  than  formerly,  or,  at 
any  rate,  if  they  break,  they  cement  again  with 
such  wonderful  facility,  that  even  the  owners 
scarce  know  wdicre  the  pieces  have  been  united. 

Often  there  is  such  a superstructure  of  selfish- 
ness and  worldliness  encrusted  over  the  rup- 
tured organs,  that  they  become  almost  as  good 
as  new.  Perhaps  it  is  good  that  it  should  be 
so ; not  that  selfishness  should  be  advanced  or 
praised,  but  it  is  good  that  we  should  become  a 
more  vigorously-minded  people,  that  we  can 
shake  off  sentimental  distresses,  and  not  pine 
and  wear  ourselves  to  death,  for  that  which  so 
often  turns  out  to  be  unworthy  the  sacrifice.  It 
is  more  especially  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
women,  first,  that  they  should  not  suffer  their 
feelings  to  bo  enslaved  by  mere  fancies,  nor  that, 
if  they  find  themselves  deceived  in  the  worthi- 
ness or  character  of  the  lovers  they  have  ac- 
cepted, they  should  give  up  the  energies  of  all 
their  future  lives  to  a hopeless,  purposeless  grief. 

Still  here  and  there  exist  some  natures  of  so 
deep,  so  exquisite  a tenderness,  that  when  they 
attach  themselves  to  kindred  spirits,  they  can 
not — if  accident  or  circumstance  separate  them 
from  the  object  of  their  existence — view  life 
again  hopefully.  Rare,  indeed,  are  minds  so 
constituted ; yet,  occasionally,  when  fresh,  sen- 
sitive, and  youthful,  that  portion  of  our  anatomy 
popularly  supposed  to  sway  the  emotions  of  the 
soul,  and  to  be  the  centre  of  intense  feeling,  re- 
ceives a shock,  which  forbids  all  healing,  show- 
ing scars  and  mutilation  for  the  brief  period  of 
its  rended  existence.  It  is  pleasant  to  witness 
true  affection  any  where,  in  even'  age,  every 
station;  but  in  very  youthful  persons  it  has  some- 
thing so  akin  to  the  love  wdiich  angels  might 
entertain  toward  one  another,  that,  viewed  in  a 
spirit  of  sympathy  and  kindness,  it  attracts  uni- 
versal admiration  and  respect.  Pity  that  First 
Love  is  acknow  ledged  to  be  of  so  transient  a na- 
ture, for  it  is  always  invested  with  a purity, 
w’hich,  in  after  attachments,  is  so  seldom  re- 
tained. Men  and  women’s  fickleness  is  not 
always  the  cause  of  sudden  ruptures  of  first  af- 
fection; there  is  an  enemy  stern,  implacable, 
relentless,  severing  the  hearts  of  young  lovers, 
but,  nevertheless,  not  searing  the  bereaved,  like 
human  falsehood,  or  human  treachery  and  base- 
ness. 

A vety  few  months  ago,  a young  man,  just 
out  of  his  apprenticeship,  set  up  in  business  for 
himself  ns  a grocer.  In  spite  of  his  extreme 
youth,  being  steady,  industrious,  civil,  and  oblig- 
ing, he  throve  in  his  business,  and,  though  oft- 
ener  taken  for  the  shopman  than  the  master, 
gained  the  favorable  opinion  of  his  customers. 

A young  girl,  respectably  connected,  who  rc- 
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sided  near  his  shop,  frequently  came  there  for 
goods.  She  was  about  seventeen  years  old,  and 
possessed  that  youthful  girlish  simplicity  and 
purity  of  mind  which  once  so  universally  char- 
acterized that  poetical  age,  but  which  seems 
now  all  but  obsolete.  Both  these  young  persons, 
in  fact,  were  unsophisticated  and  truthful  in  a 
high  degree ; and  when,  after  many  interview's 
and  harmless  conversations,  Robert  Fisher  felt 
and  knew'  that  love  for  this  young  girl  filled  his 
breast,  and  dwelt  in  his  thoughts  day  and  night, 
in  the  hours  of  silence  and  darkness,  as  w'ell  as 
amidst  the  busy  glare  and  toil  of  the  light,  he 
could  perceive  no  reason  why  he  should  not  en- 
deavor to  impress  the  earnestness  and  import- 
ance of  his  hopes  on  the  object  of  his  sincere 
love.  By  this  time,  she,  too,  had  become  irre- 
sistibly attracted  by  the  young  tradesman,  and 
when  he  hinted  his  attachment,  she  neither  could 
see  any  cause  or  just  impediment  why  they 
should  not  love  and  marry,  as  others  had  done 
before  them.  They,  confiding  in  each  other’s 
tenderness  and  honesty  of  purpose,  came  to  re- 
gard their  acquaintance  as  a sacred  bond,  to  be 
unbroken,  if  they  w ere  only  true  to  each  other. 
But  there  were  others  who  constituted  them- 
selves judges  in  this  case,  and  decided  inexor- 
ably. Clara  Penning  lived  with  her  sister  and 
brother-in-law' — nay,  more,  she  was  dependent 
on  them.  One  unlucky  evening,  Clara,  being 
sent  to  Robert’s  shop  for  some  household  arti- 
cles, staid  so  long  on  her  errand  that  her  broth- 
er-in-law set  out  to  seek  her.  He  found  her  in 
the  shop,  deep  in  conversation  with  young  Fisher 
(a  girl’s  hecdlessness,  excusable  when  the  cir- 
cumstances w ere  knowm) ; but,  attending  not  to 
explanations,  her  choleric  relation  dragged  Clara 
away  with  violence  and  degrading  language. 
Robert  told  his  love  manfully,  begged  earnestly 
to  keep  her  company,  and  stated  honestly  his 
fair  prospects  and  hopes.  It  wras  all  of  no  avail ; 
reviling  him  in  language  fit  only  for  a seducer 
of  innocence,  Clara  was  taken  home  by  her  in- 
censed brother-in-law.  A terrible  domestic 
scene  followed,  which  was  only  to  be  quieted 
by  her  promise  not  to  converse  again  with  Ro- 
bert Fisher.  Terrified,  in  delicate  health,  her 
nerves  easily  shaken,  she  gave  at  Inst  this  prom- 
ise to  speak  to  him  no  more  without  her  friend’s 
consent.  She  kept  her  word ; she  was  too  good 
to  break  it,  once  given.  They  would  not  allow' 
her  to  go  again  to  the  shop,  neither  would  they 
send  any  one  else;  but  sometimes,  when  she 
went  that  way,  she  looked  mournfully  in,  and 
when  Robert  caught  her  eye,  he  w ould  smile  all 
kinds  of  hope  and  consolation.  They  kept  up 
on  undying  affection  for  each  other;  hope  wras 
strong  in  those  young  hearts,  and  Robert  espe- 
cially, nothing  doubting  but  that  he  should  ulti- 
mately conquer  her  brother-iu-law’s  hard  heart, 
thought  of  Clara,  dreamed  of  Clara,  lived  on 
the  sweet  hope  of  calling  Clara  his  own  some 
happy  day. 

I have  said  this  young  girl  was  in  delicate 
health ; not  that  her  friends  gave  themselves 
any  uneasiness,  for  she  had  a habit  of  complain- 
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ing,  and  they  had  contracted  a habit  of  disre- 
garding her  complaints.  She  had  never  been 
quite  the  same  lively  girl  after  the  scene  in 
Robert  Fisher’s  shop.  She  complained  one  day 
of  a pain  in  her  head.  Her  sister  smiled,  her 
brother-in-law  raised  his  eyebrows  in  contempt, 
and  said  “ Girls  were  always  so  full  of  fancies.” 

She  complained  no  more.  Next  day  the  terri- 
ble pain  was  there  still,  only  increasing  with 
ten-fold  violence.  She  went  out,  hoping  the  air 
might  alleviate  the  agony  of  that  poor  head. 

How  it  throbbed  1 Now  the  pain  shot  up  like 
a stream  of  fire  into  her  brain ; u was  she  going 
mad  ?”  She  thought  she  would  look  in  at  Ro- 
bert’s shop-window.  On  her  way,  she  passed 
the  house  of  another  sister;  looking  in,  wildly 
and  strangely  enough,  she  moaned  and  said  she 
felt  very  ill.  There  was  another  derisive  smile, 
and — “ Oh,  Clara,  you  are  alw  ays  complaining ; 
don’t  give  way  so.”  No  pity ! She  turned  to 
go;  by  this  time  she  was  hardly  conscious 
whither,  when  another  stream  of  fire  shot  in 
at  her  ears,  filling  her  eyes;  she  fell  heavily 
to  the  ground.  Her  sister  (who  loved  her, 
though  she  always  refused  to  credit  her  ail- 
ments) saw  it  wra is,  indeed,  no  fancy ; she  was 
borne,  raving,  to  her  own  home.  They  sent  for 
a physician,  but  he  gave  no  hope;  there  had  . 
been  great  mental  anxiety,  he  said,  and  abscess 
on  the  brain  had  formed.  Many  days  and  nights 
she  lay  on  her  bed  raving ; her  friends  now  not 
only  had  the  affliction  of  her  sufferings  to  con- 
tend w ith,  but  the  ineffaceable  reflection  of  their 
own  incredulity  and  hardness  to  harass  them. 

She  fluctuated  long  between  life  and  death,  and 
then  she  awoke  one  day  sensible,  calm,  but  dy- 
ing. She  knew  her  fate ; her  life  had  been  so 
pure,  she  had  little  fear  of  death.  She  called 
her  friends  around  her,  and  begged,  w hen  she 
was  dead,  that  Robert  Fisher  might  see  her, 

“ For  oh !”  said  the  dying  girl,  “ he  did  love 
me  dearly,  indeed  be  did.”  Her  weeping  and 
repenting  relatives  promising  compliance,  she 
smiled,  folded  her  hands  submissively,  and  so 
died. 

They  sent  for  him.  Nay,  the  hectoring  broth- 
cr-in-law  went  to  Robert  himself,  and  with  tears 
in  his  hard  eyes,  brought  him  to  see  the  corpse, 
and  beside  those  still  features  asked  his  for- 
giveness. The  young  man  was  overwhelmed 
— stunned  with  grief.  He  kissed  those  poor 
pale  lips — the  first,  the  last  kiss  of  that  youth- 
ful lover.  “Ah,”  he  said,  in  answer  to  their 
self-reproaches,  “ I would  have  been  such  a lov- 
ing husband  to  her!”  He  took  a flower — a 
winter  one  it  W'as,  a white  cryeanthemum— off 
her  dead  bosom,  and  before  he  left  they  gave 
him  a tress  of  her  soft  chestnut  hair. 

There  is  little  enough  in  this  story  of  two 
simple  loving  hearts.  I often  pass  his  shop ; I 
used  to  pass  purposely  in  the  early  days  of  his 
bereavement.  I wished  to  see  how'  he  bore  it, 
for  they  say  the  dead  are  so  soon  forgotten. 

At  first  I used  to  see  him  wandering  about  the 
6hop,  as  if  in  a spell-bound  dream;  and  there 
was  a look  about  liis  eyelids  which  told  how  he 
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spent  his  hours  of  leisure — the  time  when  the 
piying  eyes  of  the  world  were  not  upon  him. 
Few  knew  his  heart's  simple  history ; very  few 
would  have  cared  about  it  if  they  had ; but  to 
me,  there  was  something  exquisitely  affecting 
in  the  smothered  anguish  of  that  boy-lover, 
compelled  to  attend  unremittingly  to  the  cares 
of  the  outward  world,  soothing  as  best  he  might 
the  bitterness  of  youthful  affliction,  none  near 
to  sympathize,  counsel,  or  console.  Months 
have  passed  now,  since  they  laid  her  in  her  early 
grave.  Still  I see  him  the  same,  saddened, 
thoughtful,  but  calm;  older  looking,  for  his 
young  affliction  has  done  the  work  of  years,  and 
aged  him  much.  I wonder  sometimes  how  long 
it  will  be  before  the  Phoenix  of  another  love 
will  rise  from  the  ashes  of  his  first.  I shrink 
from  the  question.  Is  there  such  a thing  os 
constancy  to  the  dead?  Ought  there  to  be? 
If  there  is,  it  dwells  in  the  pale  young  man, 
whom  I so  often  see,  leaning  his  head  on  his 
thin  white  hand,  as  the  last  customer  leaves 
his  well-stored,  well-kept  shop. 


THE  WIDOW’S  STORY. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

THE  little  widow  had  been  sitting  by  herself 
in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  room  all  this 
time ; her  pale  face  often  turned  anxiously  to- 
ward the  door,  and  her  hollow  eyes  watching 
restlessly,  as  if  she  expected  some  one  to  appear. 
She  was  very  quiet,  very  grateful  for  any  little 
kindness,  very  meek  in  the  midst  of  her  wild- 
ness. There  was  a strained  expression  in  her 
eyes,  and  a certain  excited  air  about  her  alto- 
gether, that  was  veiy  near  insanity ; it  seemed 
as  if  she  had  once  been  terrified  by  some  sudden 
shock,  to  the  verge  of  madness.  She  began  in 
a low  voice — her  eyes  still  glancing  to  the  door 
— and  spoke  as  if  to  herself  rather  than  to  the 
rest  of  us ; speaking  low  but  rapidly — somewhat 
like  a somnambule  repeating  a lesson : 

They  advised  me  not  to  marry  him  (she  be- 
gan). They  told  me  he  was  wild — unprincipled 
— bad;  but  I did  not  care  for  what  they  said. 
I loved  him  and  I disbelieved  them.  I never 
thought  about  his  goodness — I only  knew  that 
he  was  beautiful  and  gifted  beyond  all  that  I 
had  ever  met  with  in  our  narrow  society.  I 
loved  him,  with  no  passing  school-girl  fancy,  but 
with  my  whole  heart — my  whole  soul.  I had 
no  life,  no  joy,  no  hope  without  him,  and  heaven 
would  have  been  no  heaven  to,  me  if  he  had  not 
been  there.  I say  all  this,  simply  to  show  what 
a madness  of  devotion  mine  was. 

My  dear  mother  was  very  kind  to  me  through- 
out. She  had  loved  my  father,  I believe,  al- 
most to  the  same  extent ; so  that  she  could  sym- 
pathize with  me  even  while  discouraging.  She 
told  me  that  I was  wrong  and  foolish,  and  that 
I should  repent;  but  I kissed  away  the  painful 
lines  between  her  eyes,  and  made  her  smile 
when  I tried  to  prove  to  her  that  love  was  bet- 
ter than  prudence.  So  we  married:  not  so 
much  without  the  consent  os  against  the  wish 
of  my  family ; and  even  that  wish  withheld  in 
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sorrow  and  in  love.  I remember  all  this  now, 
and  see  the  true  proportions  of  every  thing; 
then,  I was  blinded  by  my  passions,  and  under- 
stood nothing. 

We  went  away  to  our  pretty,  bright  home  in 
one  of  the  neighborhoods  of  London,  near  a 
park.  We  lived  there  for  many  months — I in 
a state  of  intoxication  rather  than  of  earthly  hap- 
piness, and  he  was  happy,  too,  then,  for  I am 
sure  he  was  innocent,  and  I know  he  loved  me. 

Oh,  dreams — dreams ! 

I did  not  know  my  husband’s  profession.  lie 
was  always  bnsy  and  often  absent ; but  he  never 
told  what  he  did.  There  had  been  no  settle- 
ments either,  when  I married.  He  said  he  had 
a conscientious  scruple  against  them ; that  they 
were  insulting  to  a man’s  honor  and  degrading 
to  any  husband.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why,  at  home,  they  did  not  wish  me  to  many 
him.  But  I was  only  glad  to  be  able  to  show 
him  how  I trusted  him,  by  meeting  his  wishes 
and  refusing,  on  my  own  account,  to  accept  the 
legal  protection  of  settlements.  It  was  such  a 
pride  to  me  to  sacrifice  all  to  him.  Thus  I knew 
nothing  of  his  real  life — his  pursuits  or  his  for- 
tunes. I never  asked  him  any  questions,  as 
much  from  indifference  to  every  thing  but  his 
love  as  from  a wifely  blindness  of  trust.  When 
ho  came  home  at  night,  sometimes  very  gay, 
singing  opera  songs,  and  calling  me  his  little 
Medora,  as  he  used  when  in  a good  humor,  I 
was  gay  too,  and  grateful.  And  when  lie  came 
home  moody  and  irritable — which  he  used  to  do, 
often,  after  we  had  been,  married  about  three 
months,  once  even  threatening  to  strike  me, 
with  that  fearful  glare  in  his  eves  I remember 
so  well,  and  used  to  see  so  often  afterward — 
then  I was  patient  and  silent,  and  never  at- 
tempted even  to  take  his  hand  or  kiss  his  fore- 
head when  he  bade  me  be  still  and  not  inter- 
rupt him.  He  was  my  law,  and  his  approbation 
the  sunshine  of  my  life ; so  that  my  very  obedi- 
ence was  selfish uess ; for  my  only  joy  was  to  see 
him  happy,  and  my  only  duty  to  obey  him. 

My  sister  came  to  visit  us.  My  husband  had 
seen  very  little  of  her  before  our  marriage ; for 
she  had  often  been  from  home  when  he  was 
with  us,  down  at  Hnrst  Farm — that  was  the 
name  of  my  dear  mother’s  place — and  I had  al- 
ways fancied  they  had  not  liked  even  the  little 
they  had  seen  of  each  other.  Ellen  was  never 
loud  or  importunate  in  her  opposition.  I knew 
that  she  did  not  like  the  marriage,  but  she  did 
not  interfere.  I remember  quite  well  the  only 
time  she  spoke  openly  to  me  on  the  subject  how 
she  flung  herself  at  my  knees,  with  a passion 
very  rare  in  her,  beseeching  me  to  pause  and 
reflect,  as  if  I had  sold  myself  to  my  ruin  when 
I promised  to  be  Harry’s  wife.  How  she  prayed ! 

Poor  Ellen ! I can  sec  her  now,  with  her  heavy, 
uncurled  hair  falling  on  her  neck  as  she  knelt 
half  undressed,  her  large  eyes  full  of  agony  and 
supplication,  like  a martyred  saint  praying.  Poor 
Ellen ! I thought  her  prejudiced  then ; and  this 
unspoken  injustice  has  lain  like  a heavy  crime 
on  my  heart  ever  since ; for  I know  that  I judged 
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her  wrongfully,  and  that  I was  ungrateful  for  her 
love. 

She  came  to  see  us.  This  was  about  a year 
and  a half  after  I married.  She  was  more  beau- 
tiful than  ever,  but  somewhat  sterner,  as  well  as 
sadder.  She  was  tall,  strong  in  person,  and 
dignified  in  manner.  There  was  a certain  manly 
character  in  her  beauty,  as  well  as  in  her  mind, 
that  made  one  respect  and  fear  her  too  a little. 
I do  not  mean  that  she  was  masculine,  or  hard, 
or  coarse : she  was  a true  woman  in  grace  and 
gentleness ; but  she  was  braver  than  women  in 
general.  She  had  more  self-reliance,  was  more 
resolute  and  steadfast,  and  infinitely  less  im- 
pulsive, and  was  more  active  and  powerful  in 
body. 

My  husband  was  very  kind  to  her.  He  paid 
her  great  attention ; and  sometimes  I half  per- 
ceived that  he  liked  her  almost  better  than  he 
liked  me — he  used  to  look  at  her  so  often ; but 
with  such  a strange  expression  in  his  eyes ! I 
never  could  quite  make  it  out,  whether  it  was 
love  or  hate.  Certainly,  after  she  came  his 
manner  changed  toward  me.  I was  not  jealous. 
I did  not  suspect  this  change  from  any  small 
feeling  of  wounded  self-love,  or  from  any  envy 
of  my  sister;  but  I saw  it — I felt  it  in  my 
heart — yet  without  connecting  it  with  Ellen  in 
any  way.  I knew  that  he  no  longer  loved  me 
as  he  used  to  do,  but  I did  not  think  he  loved 
her;  at  least,  not  with  the  same  kind  of  love.  I 
used  to  be  surprised  at  Ellen’s  conduct  to  him. 
She  was  more  than  cold;  she  was  passionately 
rude  and  unkind;  not  so  much  when  I was 
there  as  when  I was  awray.  For  I used  to  hear 
her  voice  speaking  in  those  deep  indignant  tones 
that  are  worse  to  bear  than  the  harshest  scream 
of  passion ; and  sometimes  I used  to  hear  hard 
words — he  speaking  at  the  first  soft  and  plead- 
ingly, often  to  end  in  a terrible  burst  of  anger 
and  imprecation.  I could  not  understand  w hy 
they  quarreled.  There  was  a mystery  between 
them  that  I did  not  know  of ; and  I did  not  like 
to  ask  them,  for  I was  afraid  of  them  both — 
os  much  afraid  of  Ellen  as  of  my  husband — and 
I felt  like  a reed  between  them — as  if  I should 
have  been  crushed  beneath  any  storm  I might 
chance  to  wake  up.  So,  I was  silent — suffering 
alone,  and  bearing  a cheerful  face  so  far  as  I 
could. 

Ellen  wanted  me  to  return  home  with  her. 
Soon  after  she  came,  and  soon  after  I heard  the 
first  dispute  between  them,  she  urged  me  to  go 
back  to  Hurst  Farm ; at  once,  and  for  a long 
time.  Weak  as  I am  by  nature,  it  has  always 
been  a marvel  to  me  since,  how’  strong  I was 
where  my  love  for  my  husband  was  concerned. 
It  seemed  impossible  for  ine  to  yield  to  any  pres- 
sure against  him.  I believe  now-  that  a very 
angel  could  not  have  turned  me  from  him ! 

At  Inst  she  said  to  me  in  a low  voice : “Mary, 
this  is  madness ! — it  is  almost  sinful ! Can  you 
not  see — can  you  not  hear?”  And  then  she 
stopped  and  would  say  no  more,  though  I urged 
her  to  tell  me  what  she  meant.  For  this  terri- 
ble mystery  began  to  weigh  on  me  painfully,  and, 


for  dll  that  I trembled  so  much  to  fathom  it,  I 
had  begun  to  feel  that  any  truth  would  be  better 
than  such  a life  of  dread.  1 seemed  to  be  living 
among  shadows ; my  very  husband  and  sister 
not  real,  for  their  real  lives  were  hidden  from 
me.  But  I was  too  timid  to  insist  on  an  ex- 
planation, and  so  things  went  on  in  their  old 
way. 

In  one  respect  only,  changing  still  more  pain- 
fully, still  more  markedly,  in  my  husband’s  Con- 
duct to  me.  He  was  like  another  creature  al- 
together to  me  now,  he  was  so  altered.  He 
seldom  spoke  to  me  at  all,  and  he  never  spoke 
kindly.  All  that  I did  annoyed  him,  all  that  I 
said  irritated  him;  and  once  (the  little  widow 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  shuddered) 
he  spurned  me  with  his  foot  and  cursed  me,  one 
night  in  our  own  room,  when  I knelt  weeping 
before  him,  supplicating  him,  for  pity’s  sake, 
to  tell  me  how  I had  offended  him.  But  I said 
to  myself  that  he  was  tired,  annoyed,  and  that 
it  was  irritating  to  see  a loving  woman’s  tears; 
and  so  I excused  him,  as  oftentimes  before,  and 
went  on  loving  him  all  the  same — God  forgive 
me  for  my  idolatry ! 

Things  had  been  very  bad  of  late  between 
Ellen  and  my  husband.  But  the  character  of 
their  discord  was  changed.  Instead  of  reproach- 
ing, they  watched  each  other  incessantly.  They 
put  me  in  mind  of  fencers— my  husband  on  the 
defensive. 

44  Mary,”  said  my  sister  to  me  suddenly,  com- 
ing to  the  sofa  where  I was  sitting,  embroider- 
ing my  poor  baby's  cap, 44  what  does  your  Hany 
do  in  life  ? What  is  his  profession  ?” 

She  fixed  her  eyes  on  me  earnestly. 

44 1 do  not  know,  darling,”  I answered,  vague- 
ly. 44  He  lias  no  profession  that  I know  of.” 

44 But  what  fortune  lias  he,  then?  Did  he 
not  tell  you  what  his  income  was,  and  how  ob- 
tained, when  he  married  ? To  us,  he  said  only 
that  he  had  so  much  a year — a thousand  a year ; 
and  he  would  say  no  more.  But  has  he  not 
been  more  explicit  with  you?” 

44  No,”  I answered,  considering ; for,  indeed, 

I had  never  thought  of  this.  I had  trusted  so 
blindly  to  him  in  cveiy  thing  that  it  would  have 
seemed  to  me  a profound  insult  to  have  even 
asked  of  his  affairs.  “No,  he  never  told  me 
any  thing  about  his  fortune,  Ellen.  lie  gives 
me  money  when  I want  it,  and  is  always  gener- 
ous. lie  seems  to  have  plenty ; whenever  it  is 
asked  for  he  has  it  by  him,  and  gives  me  even 
more  than  I require.” 

Still  her  eyes  kept  looking  at  me  in  that 
strange  manner.  “ And  this  is  all  you  know  ?” 

“ Yes — all.  What  more  should  I wish  to 
know  ? Is  he  not  the  husband,  and  has  he  not 
absolute  right  over  every  thing?  I have  no 
business  to  interfere.”  The  words  sound  harsh- 
er now  than  they  did  then,  for  I spoke  lovingly. 

Ellen  touched  the  little  cap  I held.  “Does 
not  this  make  you  anxious  ?”  she  said.  44  Can 
you  not  fear  as  a mother,  even  while  you  love 
as  a wife  ?” 

44 Fear,  darling!  Why?  What  should  I 
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fear,  or  whom  ? What  is  there,  Ellen,  on  your 
heart  ?”  I then  added,  passionately.  “ Tell  me 
at  once ; for  I know  that  you  have  some  terrible 
secret  concealed  from  me ; and  I would  rather 
know  any  thing — whatever  it  may  be — than  live 
on,  longer,  in  this  kind  of  suspense  and  anguish ! 
It  is  too  much  for  me  to  bear,  Ellen.” 

She  took  my  hands.  “ Have  you  strength  ?” 
she  said,  earnestly.  “ Could  you  really  bear 
the  truth  ?”  Then  seeing  my  distress,  for  I had 
fallen  into  a kind  of  hysterical  fit — I was  very 
delicate  then — she  shook  her  head  in  despair, 
and,  letting  my  hands  fall  heavily  on  my  lap, 
said,  in  an  under  tone,  “No,  no!  she  is  too 
weak — too  childish !”  Then  she  went  up-stairs 
abruptly;  and  I heard  her  walking  about  her 
own  room  for  nearly  an  hour  after,  in  long 
steady  steps. 

I have  often  thought  that,  had  she  told  me 
then,  and  taken  me  to  her  heart — her  strong, 
brave,  noble  heart — I could  have  derived  cour- 
age from  it,  and  could  have  borne  the  dread- 
ful truth  I was  forced  to  know  afterward.  But 
the  strong  are  so  impatient  with  us!  They 
leave  us  too  soon — their  own  strength  revolts  at 
our  weakness ; so  we  are  often  left,  broken  in 
this  weakness,  for  want  of  a little  patience  and 
sympathy. 

Harry  came  in  a short  time  after  Ellen  had 
left  me.  “What  has  she  been  saying?”  he 
cried,  passionately.  His  eyes  were  wild  and 
bloodshot ; his  beautiful  black  hair  flung  all  in 
disorder  about  his  face. 

“Dear  Harry,  she  has  said  nothing  about 
you,”  I answered,  trembling.  “ She  only  asked 
what  was  your  profession,  and  how  much  we 
had  a year.  That  was  all.” 

“ Why  did  she  ask  this  ? What  business  was 
it  of  hers?”  cried  Harry,  fiercely.  “Tell  me,” 
and  he  shook  me  roughly,  “what  did  you  an- 
swer her,  little  fool  ?” 

“ Oh,  nothing and  I began  to  cry : it  was 
because  he  frightened  me.  “I  said,  what  is 
true,  that  I knew  nothing  of  your  affairs,  as  in- 
deed what  concern  is  it  of  mine?  I could  say 
nothing  more,  Harry.” 

“Better  that  than  too  much,”  ho  muttered, 
and  then  he  flung  me  harshly  back  on  the  sofa, 
saying,  “ Tears,  and  folly,  and  weakness ! The 
same  round — always  the  same!  Why  did  I 
marry  a mere  pretty  doll — a plaything — no 
wife !” 

And  then  he  seemed  to  think  ho  had  said  too 
much,  for  he  came  to  me  and  kissed  me,  and 
said  that  he  loved  me.  But,  for  the  first  time 
in  our  married  life,  his  kisses  did  not  soothe  me, 
nor  did  I believe  his  assurances. 


All  that  night  I heard  Ellen  walk  steadily 
and  unresting  through  her  room.  She  never 
Blackened  her  pace,  she  never  stopped,  she  never 
hurried;  but  the  same  slow  measured  tread 
went  on ; the  firm  foot,  yet  light,  falling  as  if 
to  music,  her  very  step  the  same  mixture  of 
manliness  and  womanhood  as  her  character. 

After  this  burst  of  passion  Harry’s  tenderness 
to  me  became  unbounded;  as  if  he  wished  to 
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make  up  to  me  for  some  wrong.  I need  not 
say  how  soon  I forgave  him,  nor  how  much  I 
loved  him  again.  All  my  love  came  back  in 
one  full,  boundless  tide ; and  the  current  of  my 
being  set  toward  him  again  as  before.  If  he 
had  asked  me  for  my  life  then,  as  his  mere  fan- 
cy, to  destroy,  I would  have  given  it  him.  I 
would  have  lain  down  and  died,  if  he  had  wish- 
ed to  6ec  the  flowers  grow  over  my  grave. 

My  husband  and  Ellen  grew  more  estranged 
as  his  affection  seemed  to  return  to  me.  His 
manner  to  her  was  defying;  hers  to  him  con- 
temptuous. I heard  her  call  him  villain  once, 
in  the  garden  below'  the  window's ; at  which  he  ' 
laughed — his  wicked  laugh,  and  said,  “ Tell  her, 
and  see  if  she  will  believe  you  I” 

I was  sitting  in  the  window,  working.  It 
was  a cold,  damp  day  in  the  late  autumn,  when 
those  chill  fogs  of  November  are  just  beginning ; 
those  fogs  with  the  frost  in  them,  that  steal  into 
one’s  very  heart.  It  was  a day  when  a visible 
blight  is  in  the  air,  when  death  is  abroad  every 
where,  and  suffering  and  crime.  I w as  alone 
in  the  drawing-room.  Ellen  was  up-6tairs,  and 
my  husband,  as  I believed,  in  the  city.  But  I 
have  remembered  since,  that  I heard  the  hall- 
door  softly  opened,  and  a footstep  steal  quietly 
by  the  drawing-room  np  the  stairs.  The  even- 
ing w'as  just  beginning  to  close  in — dull,  gray, 
and  ghost-like ; the  dying  daylight  melting  into 
the  long  shadows  that  stalked  like  wandering 
ghosts  about  the  fresh-made  grave  of  nature. 

I sat  working  still  at  some  of  those  small  gar- 
ments about  which  I dreamed  such  fond  dreams, 
and  wove  such  large  hopes  of  happiness ; ami 
as  I sat,  while  the  evening  fell  heavy  about  me, 
a mysterious  shadow  of  evil  passed  over  me — n 
dread  presentiment,  a consciousness  of  ill,  that 
made  me  tremble  as  if  in  ague — angry  at  mv- 
self  though,  for  my  folly.  But  it  was  reality. 

It  was  no  hysterical  sinking  of  the  spirits  that  T 
felt;  no  mere  nervousness  or  cowardice;  itwrs 
something  I had  never  know  n before  ; a knowl- 
edge, a presence,  a power,  a warning  w'ord,  a 
spirit’s  cry,  that  had  sw'ept  by  me  as  the  fearful 
evil  marched  on  to  its  conclusion. 

I heard  a faint  scream  up-stairs.  It  was  so 
faint  I could  scarcely  distinguish  it  from  a sud- 
den rush  of  wind  through  an  opening  door,  or 
the  chirp  of  a mouse  behind  the  w'ainscot. 
Presently,  I heard  the  same  sound  again ; and 
then  a dull,  muffled  noise  overhead,  ns  of  some 
one  walking  heavily,  or  dragging  a heavy  w eight 
across  the  floor.  I sat  petrified  by  fear.  A 
nameless  agony  W’as  upon  me  that  deprived  mo 
of  all  power  of  action.  I thought  of  Harry,  and 
I thought  of  Helen,  in  an  inextricable  cipher 
of  misery  and  agony ; but  I could  not  have  de- 
fined a line  in  my  own  mind ; I could  not  have 
explained  what  it  was  I feared.  I only  knew 
that  it  was  sorrow  that  was  to  come,  and  sin. 

I listened,  hut  all  was  still  again ; once  only,  I 
thought  I heard  a low'  moan,  and  once  a mut- 
tering voice — which  I know  now  to  have  been 
my  husband’s,  speaking  passionately  to  himself. 

And  then  his  voice  swept  stormfully  through 
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the  house,  crying  wildly,  “ Mary,  Mary ! Quick 
here ! Your  sister ! Ellen  I” 

I ran  up-stairs.  It  seems  to  me  now  that  I 
almost  flew.  I found  Ellen  lying  on  the  floor 
of  her  own  room,  just  inside  the  door ; her  feet 
toward  the  door  of  my  husband’s  study,  which 
was  immediately  opposite  her  room.  She  was 
fainting ; at  least  I thought  so  then.  We  raised 
her  up  between  us — my  husband  trembling  more 
than  I — and  I unfastened  her  gown,  and  threw 
water  on  her  face,  and  pushed  back  her  hair; 
but  she  did  not  revive.  I told  Harry  to  go  for 
a doctor.  A horrid  thought  was  stealing  over 
me ; but  he  lingered,  as  I fancied,  unaccount- 
ably and  cruelly,  though  I twice  asked  him  to 
go.  Then  I thought  that  perhaps  he  was  too 
much  overcome;  so  I went  to  him,  and  kissed 
him,  and  said,  “ She  will  soon  be  better,  Harry,” 
cheerfully,  to  cheer  him.  But  I felt  in  my 
heart  that  she  was  no  more. 

At  last,  after  many  urgent  entreaties,  and 
after  the  serv  ants  had  come  up,  clustering  in  a 
frightened  way  round  the  bed — but  he  sent  them 
away  again  immediately — he  put  on  his  hat  and 
went  out,  soon  returning  with  a strange  man, 
not  our  own  doctor.  This  man  was  rude  and 
coarse,  and  ordered  me  aside,  as  I stood  bathing 
my  sister’s  face,  and  pulled  her  arm  and  hand 
roughly,  to  see  how  dead  they  fell,  and  stooped 
down  close  to  her  lips — I thought  he  touched 
them  even — all  in  a violent  and  insolent  way, 
that  shocked  me  and  bewildered  me.  My  hus- 
band stood  in  the  shadow,  ghastly  pale,  but  not 
interfering. 

It  was  too  true  what  the  strange  man  had 
said  so  coarsely.  She  was  dead.  Yes ; the 
creature  that  an  hour  ago  had  been  so  full  of 
life,  so  beautiful,  so  resolute,  and  young,  was 
now  a stiffening  corpse,  inanimate  and  dead, 
without  life  and  without  hope.  Oh ! that  word 
had  set  my  brain  on  fire ! Dead ! here  in  my 
house,  under  my  roof — dead  so  mysteriously,  so 
strangely — why?  How?  It  was  a fearful 
dream — it  was  no  truth  that  lay  there.  I was 
in  a nightmare ; I was  not  sane ; and  thinking 
how  ghastly  it  all  was,  I fainted  softly  on  the 
bed,  no  one  knowing,  till  some  time  after,  that 
I had  fallen,  and  was  not  praying.  When  I 
recovered  I w'as  in  my  own  room,  alone.  Craw  l- 
ing feebly  to  my  sister’s  door,  I found  that  she 
had  been  washed  and  dressed,  and  was  now' 
laid  out  on  her  bed.  It  struck  me  that  all  had 
been  done  in  strange  haste ; Harry  telling  me 
the  servants  had  done  it  while  I fainted.  I 
knew  afterward  that  he  had  told  them  it  was  I, 
and  that  I w'ould  have  no  help.  The  mystery 
of  it  all  w as  soon  to  be  unraveled. 

One  thing  I was  decided  on — to  watch  by 
my  sister  this  night.  It  was  in  vain  that  my 
husband  opposed  me;  in  vain  that  ho  coaxed 
me  by  his  caresses,  or  tried  to  terrify  me  with 
angry  threats.  Something  of  my  sister’s  nature 
seemed  to  have  passed  into  me ; and  unless  he 
had  positively  prevented  me  by  force,  no  other 
means  would  have  had  any  effect.  He  gave 
•way  to  me  at  last — angrily — and  the  night  came 


on  and  found  me  sitting  by  the  bedside  watch- 
ing my  dear  sister. 

How  beautiful  she  looked  I Her  face,  still 
with  the  gentle  mark  of  sorrow  on  it  that  it  had 
in  life,  looked  so  grand ! She  was  so  great,  so 
pure;  she  was  like  a goddess  sleeping;  she 
was  not  like  a mere  woman  of  this  earth.  She 
did  not  seem  to  be  dead ; there  w'ns  life  about 
her  yet,  for  there  was  still  the  look  of  power 
and  of  human  sympathy  that  she  used  to  have 
when  alive.  The  soul  was  there  still,  and  love, 
and  knowledge. 

By  degrees  a strange  feeling  of  her  living 
presence  in  the  room  came  over  me.  Alone  in 
the  still  midnight,  with  no  sound,  no  person 
near  me,  it  seemed  as  if  I had  leisure  and  pow- 
er to  pass  into  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  I 
felt  my  sister  near  me ; I felt  the  passing  of  her 
life  about  me,  as  when  one  sleeps,  but  still  is 
conscious  that  another  life  is  weaving  in  with 
ours.  It  seemed  as  if  her  breath  fell  w arm  on 
my  face ; as  if  her  shadowy  arms  held  me  in 
their  clasp ; as  if  her  eyes  were  looking  through 
the  darkness  at  me ; as  if  I held  her  hands  in 
mine,  and  her  long  hair  floated  round  my  fore- 
head. And  then,  to  shake  off  these  fancies, 
and  convince  myself  that  she  wfas  really  dead, 
I looked  again  and  again  at  her  lying  there : a 
marble  corpse,  ice-cold,  with  the  lips  set  and 
rigid,  and  the  death  band  beneath  her  chin. 
There  she  was,  stiff  in  her  white  shroud,  the 
snowy  linen  pressing  so  lightly  on  her ; no  life 
within,  no  w'armth  about  her,  and  all  my  fan- 
cies were  vain  dreams.  Then  I buried  my  face 
in  my  hands,  and  wept  as  if  my  heart  was  break- 
ing. And  when  I turned  away  my  eyes  from 
her,  the  presence  came  around  me  again.  So 
long  as  I watched  her,  it  w'as  not  there ; I saw 
the  corpse  only ; but  w'hen  I shut  this  out  from 
me,  then  it  seemed  as  if  a barrier  had  been  re- 
moved; and  that  my  sister  floated  near  me 
again. 

I had  been  praying,  sitting  thus  in  these  al- 
ternate feelings  of  her  spiritual  presence  and  her 
bodily  death,  when,  raising  my  head  and  look- 
ing toward  the  farther  comer  of  the  room,  I 
saw,  standing  at  some  little  distance,  my  sister 
Ellen.  I saw  her  distinctly,  as  distinctly  as  you 
may  sec  that  red  fire  blaze.  Sadly  and  lovingly 
her  dark  eyes  looked  at  me,  sadly  her  gentle 
lips  smiled,  and  by  look  and  gesture  too  6he 
show’ed  me  that  she  wished  to  speak  to  me. 
Strange,  I w as  not  frightened.  It  was  so  natu- 
ral to  see  her  there,  that  for  the  moment  I for- 
got that  she  was  dead. 

“Ellen!”  I said,  “w'hat  is  it?” 

The  figure  smiled.  It  came  nearer.  Oh! 
do  not  say  it  was  fancy ! I saw  it  advance ; it 
came  glidinglv;  I remembered  afterward  that 
it  did  not  w alk — but  it  came  fonvard — to  the 
light,  and  stood  not  ten  paces  from  me.  It 
looked  at  me  still,  in  the  same  sad,  gentle  way, 
and  somehow' — I do  not  know  whether  with  the 
hand  or  by  the  turning  of  the  head — it  showed 
me  the  throat,  where  were  the  distinct  marks 
of  two  powerful  hands.  And  then  it  pointed 
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to  its  heart • and  looking,  I saw  the  broad  stain 
of  blood  above  it.  And  then  I heard  her  voice 
— I swear  I was  not  mad — I heard  it,  I say  to 
you  distinctly — whisper  softly,  “Mary!”  and 
then  it  said,  still  more  audibly,  “Murdered!” 

And  then  the  figure  vanished,  and  suddenly 
the  whole  room  was  vacant.  That  one  dread  word 
had  sounded  as  if  forced  out  by  the  pressure  of 
some  strong  agony — like  a man  revealing  his 
life’s  secret  when  dying.  And  when  it  had 
been  spoken,  or  rather  wailed  forth,  there  was 
a sudden  sweep  and  chilly  rush  through  the  air; 
and  the  life,  the  soul,  the  presence,  fled.  I was 
alone  again  with  Death.  The  mission  had  been 
fulfilled;  the  warning  had  been  given;  and 
then  my  sister  passed  away — for  her  work  with 
earth  was  done. 

Brave  and  calm  as  the  strongest  man  that 
ever  fought  on  a battle-field,  I stood  np  beside 
my  sister’s  body.  I unfastened  her  last  dress, 
and  threw  it  back  from  her  chest  and  shoul- 
ders; I raised  her  head,  and  took  off  the  band- 
age from  round  her  face;  and  then  I saw  deep 
black  bruises  on  her  throat,  the  marks  of  hands 
that  had  grappled  her  from  behind,  and  that 
had  strangled  her.  And  then  I looked  further, 
and  I saw  a small  wound  below  the  left  breast, 
about  which  hung  two  or  three  clots  of  blood, 
that  had  oozed  up,  despite  all  care  and  knowl- 
edge in  her  manner  of  murder.  I knew  then 
she  had  first  been  suffocated,  to  prevent  her 
screams,  and  then  stabbed  where  the  wound 
would  bleed  inwardly,  and  show  no  6ign  to  the 
mere  by-stander. 

I covered  her  up  carefully  again.  I laid  the 
the  pillow  smooth  and  straight,  and  laid  the 
heavy  head  gently  down.  I drew  the  shroud 
close  above  the  dreadful  mark  of  murder.  And 
then — still  as  calm  and  resolute  as  I had  been 
ever  since  the  revelation  had  come  to  me — I 
left  the  room  and  passed  into  my  husband’s 
study.  It  was  on  me  to  discover  all  the  truth. 

His  writing-table  was  locked.  Where  my 
strength  came  from,  I know  not;  but,  with  a 
chisel  that  was  lying  on  the  table,  I prised  the 
drawer  and  broke  the  lock.  I opened  it.  There 
was  a long  and  slender  dagger  lying  there,  red 
with  blood;  a handful  of  woman’s  hair  rudely 
severed  from  the  head,  lay  near  it.  It  was  my 
sister’s  hair! — that  wavy,  silken,  uncurled  au- 
burn hair  that  I had  always  loved  and  admired 
so  much ! And  near  to  these  again  were  stamps, 
and  dies,  and  moulds, and  plates,  and  handwritings 
with  fac-similes  beneath,  and  bankers’ checks,  and 


a heap  of  leaden  coin,  and  piles  of  incomplete 
bank-notes ; and  all  the  evidences  of  a coiner’s 
and  a forger’s  trade — the  suspicion  of  which  had 
caused  those  bitter  quarrelings  between  poor 
Ellen  and  my  husband — the  knowledge  of  which 
had  caused  her  death. 

With  these  things  I saw  also  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  Ellen  in  my  husband’s  handwriting. 
It  was  an  unfinished  letter,  as  if  it  had  dis- 
pleased him,  and  he  had  made  another  copy. 
It  began  with  these  words — no  fear  that  I 
should  forget  them;  they  are  burnt  into  my 
brain — “I  never  really  loved  her,  Ellen ; sbe 
pleased  me,  only  as  a doll  would  please  a child ; 
and  I married  her  from  pity,  not  from  love. 
Yon,  Ellen,  you  alone  could  fill  my  heart ; you 
alone  are  my  fit  helpmate.  Fly  with  me,  El- 
len— ” Here,  the  letter  was  left  unfinished ; 
but  it  gave  me  enough  to  explain  all  the  mean- 
ing of  the  first  weeks  of  my  sister’s  stay  here, 
and  why  she  had  called  him  villain,  and  why 
he  had  told  her  that  she  might  tell  me,  and  that 
I would  not  believe. 

I saw  it  all  now.  I turned  my  head,  to  see 
my  husband  standing  a few  paces  behind  me. 
Good  Heaven ! I have  often  thought,  was  that 
man  the  same  man  I had  loved  so  long  and 
fondly  I 

The  strength  of  horror,  not  of  courage,  up- 
held me.  I knew  he  meant  to  kill  me,  but  that 
did  not  alarm  me ; I only  dreaded  lest  his  hand 
should  touch  me.  It  was  not  death,  it  was  he 
I shrank  from.  I believe  if  he  had  touched  me 
then,  I should  have  fallen  dead  at  his  feet.  I 
stretched  out  my  arms  in  horror,  to  thrust  him 
back,  uttering  a piercing  shriek ; and  while  he 
made  an  effort  to  seize  me,  overreaching  him- 
self in  the  madness  of  his  fury,  I rushed  by 
him,  shrieking  still,  and  so  fled  away  into  the 
darkness,  where  I lived,  oh ! for  many,  many 
months. 

When  I woke  again,  I found  that  my  poor 
baby  had  died,  and  that  my  husband  had  gone, 
none  knew  where.  But  the  fear  of  his  return 
haunted  me.  I could  get  no  rest  day  or  night 
for  dread  of  him ; and  I felt  going  mad  with  the 
one  hard  thought  forever  pitilessly  pursuing  me 
— that  I should  fall  again  into  his  hands.  I put 
on  widows’  weeds — for  indeed  am  I too  truly 
widow  ed ! — and  then  I began  wandering  about : 
wandering  in  poverty  and  privation,  expecting 
every  moment  to  meet  him  face  to  face ; wan- 
dering about,  so  that  I may  escape  the  more 
easily  when  the  moment  does  come. 


jllSontfilij  Hrarii  of  Cnrnnt  Cwtrts. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

TTARIOUS  topics  of  public  interest  have  engaged 
V the  attention  of  Congress,  but  upon  none  of 
them  has  any  definite  action  been  taken.  On  the 
2d  of  January  the  President  sent  in  a message, 
presenting  an  elaborate  argument  against  the  pol- 
icy of  making  appropriations  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment for.  purposes  of  internal  improvement,  and 


vindicating  his  own  refusal  to  sign  the  bill  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress  for  that  purpose. 

The  main  point  urged  is,  that  if  the  pow  er  is  once 
conceded  to  the  General  Government  of  making 
such  improvements,  there  can  be  no  limit  fixed  to 
its  exercise ; and  appropriations  for  draining  marsh- 
es, constructing  bridges,  and  every  thing  which 

tends  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  will 
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bo  just  as  legitimate  as  appropriations  for  improv- 
ing the  navigation  of  rivers  and  harbors.  The 
President  recommends  the  policy  of  confining  the 
appropriations  by  the  General  Government  to  the 
works  necessary  to  be  constructed  in  the  exercise  of 
its  undisputed  powers,  and  of  leaving  all  others  to 
individual  enterprise,  or  to  the  States,  to  be  provided 
for  out  of  their  own  resources,  or  by  a recurrence 
to  the  provision  of  the  Constitution,  which  author- 
ises the  levying  of  tonnage  duties,  with  the  consent 
of  Congress,  fbr  the  improvement  of  harbors.  On 
the  3d,  a correspondence  was  sent  in  to  Congress 
between  the  Secretary  of  War  and  General  Wool, 
who  is  in  command  of  the  United  States  troops  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  in  regard  to  complaints  by  the 
Government  that  General  Wool  has  neglected  the 
duties  of  his  command  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
the  prosecution  of  parties  who  were  preparing  in- 
vasions of  Mexico,  in  violation  of  our  neutrality 
laws.  The  General  insists  that  this  was  made  his 
principal  and  paramount  duty — a position  which 
is  very  warmly  controverted  by  the  Secretary  of 
War.  The  correspondence,  which  shows  a good 
deal  of  feeling  on  both  sides,  was  closed  by  a letter 
from  the  Secretary,  dated  the  13th  of  December. 

The  Legislatures  of  several  of  the  States  have 
commenced  their  annual  sessions  during  the  month. 
The  Legislature  of  New  York  met  at  Albany  on  the 
2d.  The  Message  of  Governor  Clark,  which  was 
transmitted  on  the  same  day,  shows  a very  large 
falling  off  in  the  revenues  of  the  State  Canals,  and 
a deficiency  in  the  general  fund  out  of  which  the 
expenditures  of  the  State  Government  are  met. 
The  receipts  of  the  canals  during  the  year  were 
$2,988, 665, and  the  expenditures  $1,237,866,  leaving 
$1,750,799  surplus  revenue,  very  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  is  required  by  the  Constitution  to  be  appro- 
priated toward  the  payment  of  State  debts.  The 
falling  ofF  in  the  revenues  is  attributed  to  the 
drought  of  the  season,  the  business  embarrassments 
of  the  country,  and  the  competition  of  railroads. 
The  Governor  recommends  that  the  Common 
Schools  of  the  State  be  divested  of  even  the  slight 
remnant  of  the  old  system  which  still  adheres  to 
them,  and  that  they  be  made  entirely  free  to  all  the 
children  of  the  State ; and  that  the  Academics  of 
the  State,  so  far  as  possible,  be  made  free  to  pupils 
from  the  Common  Schools  who  shall  have  attended 
them  for  a specified  time,  and  shall  pass  a satisfac- 
tory examination  in  certain  specified  studies.  He 
also  expresses  a wish  that  the  Colleges  of  the  State 
might  be  brought  into  harmony  with  such  a plan, 
so  that  they  may  be  recognized  as  members  of  the 
general  system  of  State  education,  and  as  essential 
to  its  completeness  and  perfection.  The  amount 
of  money  expended  for  public  schools  in  the  State 
during  the  year  was  $2,666,609;  the  number  of 
school  districts  in  the  State  is  11,798,  and  the 
number  of  scholars  in  attendance  was  877,201 ; 
there  were  also  37,406  in  attendance  in  academies, 
and  34,279  in  unincorporated  private  schools.  The 
condition  of  the  various  benevolent  and  penal  in- 
stitutions of  the  State  is  fully  set  forth,  and  various 
important  reforms  are  suggested.  The  Governor 
recommends  the  enactment  of  a law  which  shall 
prohibit  the  sale  of  all  intoxicating  liquors,  so 
guarded  as  to  protect  personal  rights,  and  give  no 
just  cause  of  complaint  to  those  whose  interests 
may  bo  affected  by  the  legislation  desired.  He 
also  urges  the  importance  of  maintaining  and  mak- 
ing still  more  stringent  the  laws  forbidding  usury  ; 
recommends  restrictions  upotf  the  issue  of  railroad 
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bonds ; and  insists  on  the  necessity  of  so  reforming 
the  traffic  in  stocks  os  to  divest  it  of  those  features 
which  render  it  little  better  than  gambling.  Re- 
gret is  expressed  at  the  failure  of  Congress  to  enact 
a protective  tariff  law,  and  on  the  veto  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  bill  for  internal  improvements.  The 
history  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  is  rehearsed, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  its  repeal  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress  was  unjust  and  inexpe- 
dient, and  that  good  faith  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  whole  country  demand  its  restoration. — The 
Assembly  was  organized  by  the  election  of  Dewitt 
C.  Littlejohn  speaker,  and  R.  M.  Shearman  clerk. 

The  action  of  the  Legislature  thus  far  has  not  been 

important. In  Massachusetts  the  Legislature 

met  on  the  3d.  The  newly-elected  Governor,  Mr. 
Gardner,  was  inaugurated  on  the  9th : his  ad- 
dress on  the  occasion  was  devoted  mainly  to  a con- 
sideration of  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  foreign  population  in  our  midst,  and  the  duties 
of  our  Legislature  in  regard  to  them.  A large  por- 
tion of  the  poverty  and  crime  of  the  country  is  at- 
tributed to  them ; and  the  necessity  of  measures  to 
place  the  legislative  control  of  the  country  in  the 
hands  of  the  native  citizens  is  strongly  urged.  He 
recommends  that  every  foreign  tongue  should  be 
discarded;  that  all  documents  be  printed  in  the 
English  language  only ; that  all  military  compa- 
nies founded  on  and  developing  exclusive  foreign 
sympathies  be  disbanded;  that  the  Bible  be  re- 
tained in  common  schools ; and  that  the  control  of 
the  country  be  retained  in  the  hands  of  its  native 
citizens.  He  regards  the  attainment  of  these  ob- 
jects as  far  more  important  than  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any  party  end  whatever.  The  people  of 
Massachusetts,  ha  says,  believe  that  our  rights, 
privileges,  and  liberties  are  endangered  by  the  in- 
flux of  foreign  influences  which  has  increased  so 
rapidly  within  a few  years  past.  They  distrust 
influences  nursed  in  customs  and  creeds  antagon- 
istical  to  republicanism  ; and  venal,  ignorant,  and 
vicious  voters,  controlled  by  those  who  have  other 
objects  in  view  than  those  required  by  the  public 
; good.  A few  select  naturalization  courts  should  bo 
established,  the  proceedings  of  which  should  be  care- 
fully guarded  by  stringent  regulations ; and  steps 
should  be  taken  to  withstand  the  intrigues  of  thoso 
who  would  pervert  the  Church  to  political  purposes, 
either  openly  or  under  a secret  allegiance  to  a foreign 
ecclesiastical  Power.  The  Governor  recommends 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  so  as  to  prohibit 
the  diversion  of  the  educational  funds  of  the  State  to 
the  establishment  or  support  of  sectarian  schools ; 
another  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise within  the  State  to  all  of  alien  birth,  quali- 
fied by  naturalization,  until  they  Bhall  have  resided 
twenty-one  years  within  the  State;  a third,  by  which 
no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  who  can  not 
read  the  English  language ; and  a fourth,  excluding 
from  office  all  but  legal  voters  according  to  previous 
suggestions.  He  urges  also  the  passage  of  a law 
exempting  all  alien  citizens  from  military  duty, 
and  forbidding  the  payment  of  the  State  bounty  to 
any  military  company  which  has  enrolled  among 
its  members  persons  of  foreign  birth.  Foreign 
paupers  and  lunatics  shipped  here  by  cruelty  and 
avarice,  he  says,  should  be  sent  hack.  In  addition 
to  these  measures  of  State  legislation,  the  Governor 
says  that  various  enactments  by  the  federal  au- 
thority are  desired  in  accordance  with  tho  princi- 
ples of  those  whom  he  represents.  They  wish  our 
army  Americanized,  our  navy  nationalized.  They 
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wish  the  restriction  as  to  birth,  now  applicable  to 
the  office  of  President,  extended  to  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  of  Congress,  to  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  to  all  our  diplomatic  representatives 
abroad.  They  desire  a vital  amendment  of  the 
naturalization  laws,  and  an  uniform  requirement 
of  twenty-one  years  in  the  United  States  before  the 
elective  franchise  is  conferred  upon  aliens;  and 
they  wish  stringent  national  laws  regarding  immi- 
gration, the  imposition  of  an  uniform  and  sufficient 
capitation  tax,  and  the  universal  deportation  of 
criminals  and  paupers  shipped  to  our  shores.  The 
Governor  also  speaks  very  strongly  against  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  the  general 

encroachments  of  slavery. The  Legislature  of 

Michigan  met  at  Lansing  on  the  ScL  The  Gov- 
ernor's Message  states  that  the  surplus  in  the  treas- 
ury, on  the  30th  of  November,  was  (553,004 ; the 
indebtedness  of  the  State  was  (3,313,245 ; and  the 
receipts  of  the  treasury  for  the  year  were  (610,609. 
He  recommends  the  passage  of  a general  railroad 
law ; the  prohibition  of  bank-bills  of  a denomina- 
tion under  five  dollars ; the  repeal  of  the  prohibit- 
ory liquor  law,  and  in  its  stead  the  passage  of  a 
law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  in  a 
less  quantity  than  one  gallon ; the  amendment  of 
of  the  Constitution  so  as  to  provide  for  annual 
legislative  sessions  of  forty  days,  or  biennial,  of 
eighty  days ; the  amendment  of  the  laws  relating 
to  mining  companies,  so  that  they  may  increase 
their  capitals  to  (2,000,000,  now  limited  to  (500,000, 
and  the  non-passage  of  the  general  banking  law, 

In  Missouri,  the  Legislature  met  on  the  27th 

of  December.  The  Message  of  Governor  Price 
states  the  balance  in  the  treasury  at  (250,000 ; re- 
commends the  application  of  the  surplus  to  the 
payment  of  the  State  debt,  the  extension  of  the 
charter  and  increase  of  the  capital  of  the  State 
Bank,  a special  tax  for  the  support  of  schools,  and 
measures  to  secure  from  the  General  Government  a 
mail  and  telegraph  line  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Pacific. 

From  California  our  intelligence  is  to  the  16th 
of  December.  Mining  operations  seem  to  have 
received  a fresh  stimulus  from  the  discovery  of 
new  mines,  and  especially  in  consequence  of  find- 
ing some  very  remarkable  specimens  of  quartz 
rock  containing  gold.  It  is  reported  that,  in  Ca- 
laveras county,  a lump  of  quartz  gold  w'as  found 
weighing  161  pounds,  from  which  a deduction  of 
twenty  pounds  for  rock  is  said  to  be  a large  allow- 
ance; its  value  is  estimated  at  (38,916:  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  largest  lump  of  pure  gold  ever  found 
in  the  world. 

AUSTRIA. 


The  only  intelligence  of  interest  from  Central 
Europe  relates  to  the  conclusion  of  a treaty  be- 
tween Austria  and  the  Western  Powers.  The 
treaty  stipulates,  1.  That  the  three  Powers  would 
not  enter  into  any  arrangement  with  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Russia  without  having  first  deliberated 
thereupon  in  common.  2.  The  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria engages  to  defend  the  frontier  of  the  Princi- 
palities, occupied  by  his  troops,  against  any  return 
of  the  Russians;  and  stipulates  that  this  occupa- 
tion shall  not  interfere  with  the  free  movement  of 
the  Anglo-French  or  Ottoman  troops  upon  those 
territories  against  the  military  forces  or  the  terri- 
tory of  Russia.  There  shall  also  be  formed  at 
Vienna,  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria, 
France,  and  Great  Britain,  a commission  to  which 
Turkey ^hall  be  invited  to  send  a plenipotentiary, 
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and  which  shall  be  charged  with  examining  and 
regulating  every  question  relating  either  to  the 
exceptional  and  provisional  state  in  which  the 
said  Principalities  are  now  placed,  or  to  the  free 
passage  of  the  different  armies  across  their  terri- 
tory. 3.  In  case  hostilities  should  break  out  be- 
tween Russia  and  Austria,  the  three  Powers  mu- 
tually promise  to  each  other  their  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  in  the  present  war,  and  agree 
for  that  purpose  to  employ,  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  war,  military  and  naval  forces, 
the  number,  description,  and  destination  whereof 
shall,  if  occasion  should  arise,  be  determined  by 
subsequent  arrangements.  4.  In  the  cose  con- 
templated by  this  article,  the  three  Pow-ers  engage 
not  to  entertain  any  overture  or  proposition  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  having  for  its  object  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  without  having  come  to  an  under- 
standing thereupon  among  themselves.  5.  In  case 
the  re-establishment  of  peace  should  not  be  assured 
before  the  1st  of  January,  1855,  the  three  Powers 
agree  to  deliberate  without  delay  upon  effectual 
means  for  obtaining  the  object  of  their  alliance. 

6.  The  three  Powers  will  jointly  communicate  this 
treaty  to  the  Court  of  Prussia,  and  will  receive 
with  satisfaction  its  accession  thereto,  in  case  it 
shall  promise  its  co-operation  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  common  object.  7.  The  treaty  was 
to  be  ratified  and  ratifications  exchanged  within  a 
fortnight  from  its  date,  which  was  Dec,  2. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Parliament  met  on  the  12th  of  December,  and 
was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person.  The  royal 
speech  stated  that  the  object  for  which  Parliament 
had  been  called  together  was  to  take  such  measures 
as  would  secure  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with 
the  utmost  vigor  and  effect  Her  Majesty  said  she 
could  not  doubt  that  they  shared  her  owm  convic- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  sparing  no  effort  to  augment 
the  forces  in  the  Crimea;  the  exertions  they  have 
made  and  the  victories  obtained  have  not  been  sur- 
passed in  the  brightest  page  of  their  history.  The 
hearty  and  efficient  co-operation  of  the  French  can 
not  fail  to  cement  the  alliance  between  the  two 
nations.  A treaty  of  alliance  has  been  concluded 
with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  from  which  important 
advantages  arc  anticipated  to  the  common  cause; 
a treaty  has  also  been  concluded  with  the  United 
States,  by  which  subjects  of  long  and  difficult  dis- 
cussion have  been  amicably  adjusted.  Although 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  will  naturally  engage 
chief  attention,  the  hope  is  expressed  that  other 
matters  of  great  interest  and  importance  to  the 

general  welfare  will  not  be  neglected. In  the 

House  of  Lords,  the  reply  to  the  address  was  moved 
by  the  Duke  of  Leeds  and  seconded  by  Lord  Ash- 
burton, who  urged  unanimity  and  cordial  support 
of  their  allies,  especially  of  Austria,  w ho  risks  more 
in  the  war  than  cither  France  or  England.  The 
Earl  of  Derby  followed  in  a long  speech,  designed 
to  set  forth  the  course  w'hich  the  conservative  op- 
position to  the  Government  intend  to  pursue.  He 
congratulated  the  House  on  the  altered  tone  of  the 
Queen’s  speech  as  compared  with  that  of  last  year, 
and  said  that  the  Ministry  had  at  last  been  brought 
to  see  that  no  course  could  be  taken  but  the  most 
direct,  the  safest  and  the  most  honorable,  because 
the  boldest.  He  pronounced  an  cloqueat  and 
elaborate  eulogy  on  the  courage  and  achievements 
of  the  army,  and  proceeded  to  criticise  the  errors 
of  the  Ministry.  His  principal  charge  was  that 

ther  had  shown  no  foresight — that  thev  had  not 
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foreseen  the  magnitude  of  the  war,  and  had  done 
nothing  on  the  scale  which,  facts  required.  He 
entered  into  details  to  justify  his  censure,  and  closed 
by  expressing  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  Austria 
in  the  policy  she  had  adopted.  He  was  anwered 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  followed  his  ob- 
jections in  detail — vindicating  the  objects  of  the  war, 
which  ho  said,  were,  first  to  defend  Turkey ; and 
secondly,  to  obtain  securities  against  the  recurrence 
of  an  attempt  on  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  Turkey.  He  confessed  the  error  which  had  been 
committed  in  supposing  that  Sebastopol  was  to  be 
easily  taken,  but  vindicated  all  the  measures  of  the 
Government  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  both 
in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  Crimea — giving  copious 
datails,  and  speaking  at  great  length.  Earl  Grey, 
saying  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  opposed 
the  war  from  the  beginning,  acknowledged  the 
good  it  had  already  done,  but  could  not  conceal  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  way  in  which  it  had  been 
carried  on;  every  thing,  he  said,  had  been  done 
too  late;  the  resources  of  science  had  not  been 
properly"  adopted.  After  speeches  from  several 
others,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  closed  the  debate  of 
the  day  by  replying  to  charges  against  the  Ministry. 
He  insisted  that  the  reduction  of  Sebastopol,  by 
crippling  the  power  of  Russia,  would  contribute 
more  effectually  than  any  thing  else  that  could  be 
done  to  secure  the  independence  of  Turkey,  and 
denied  that  in  the  treaty  with  Austria  England  had 
bound  herself  in  any*  way  to  aid  in  suppressing  in- 
surrection in  Hungary  or  Italy'. In  the  House  of 

Commons,  after  the  address  had  been  moved  by  Mr. 
Henry  Herbert,  Sir  John  Pakington  made  a speech 
in  opposition,  adhering  very  closely'  to  the  line  of 
remark  which  the  Earl  of  Derby'  had  adopted  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  expressing  the  belief  that  the 
course  of  Austria  had  proved  eminently'  serviceable 
to  Russia.  Sir  Robert  Peel  defended  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  but  urged  that  something  should  be 
done  to  prevent  such  speeches  as  had  recently  been 
made  by  Kossuth  and  Victor  Hugo  concerning  the 
war.  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert  followed,  vindicating 
the  measures  of  the  Government  at  great  length. 
Mr.  Lavard  next  spoke,  assailing  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  its  lack  of  vigor 
and  promptitude,  and  calling  on  the  Ministry  to 
take  a course  more  in  harmony  with  the  vigorous 
spirit  and  zeal  of  the  country'.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  a 
speech  of  two  hours,  analysed  the  whole  progress 
of  the  war,  and  condemned  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  especially  the  treaty  with  Austria. 
Lord  John  Russell,  after  reviewing  the  opposition 
speeches  that  had  been  made,  spoke  of  the  Austrian 
treaty’,  acknowledging  that  she  had  not  agreed  to 
take  part  in  the  war,  but  only  that  if  she  should 
find  herself  at  war  with  Russia,  that  fact  alone 
should  place  her  in  alliance  with  the  Western  Pow- 
ers, and  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  she  would 
take  into  consideration  what  steps  she  would  be 
prepared  to  take  with  respect  to  the  terms  of  peace 
with  Russia.  He  said  that  this  certainly  did  not 
bind  her  to  any'  thing  very  precise,  but  his  belief 
and  expectation  was,  that  Austria  does  concur  with 
the  Western  Powers  with  respect  to  the  basis  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  Turkey',  and  that  if  Russia 
does  not  concede  that  basis,  in  the  next  campaign  the 
forces  of  Austria  will  be  joined  to  those  of  England 

and  France. Tn  the  House  of  Lords  the  Duke 

of  Newcastle,  after  the  address  had  been  adopted, 
moved  for  leave  to  hire  the  services  of  1 5,000  foreign 
troops,  urging  as  a reason  the  necessity  of  increas- 
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; ing  the  forces  engaged  in  the  war,  and  the  diffi- 
culty in  supplying  the  requisition  from  the  English 
1 population  alone.  He  declined  to  state  whence 
the  troops  would  come,  but  said  that  Parliament 
must  be  aware  that  certain  districts  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  were  most  likely  to  furnish  them. 

The  Earl  of  Ellenborough  opposed  the  bill  with 
warmth.  Taken  in  connection  with  another  bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  authorizing  the  employ- 
ment of  portions  of  the  British  militia  to  garrison 
certain  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  said  the 
practical  object  of  the  measure  was  to  authorize  the 
substitution  in  England  of  fifteen  thousand  foreign 
mercenaries  for  the  same  number  of  British  militia- 
men who  were  to  be  employed  abroad.  This  was 
simply  to  sacrifice  a great  constitutional  principle 
to  cover  up  the  failure  of  Government,  and  that, 
too,  without  any  necessity,  for  he  believed  the  peo- 
ple of  England  fully  able  and  willing  to  yield  all 
the  support  needed  to  carry  on  the  war.  The  moral 
character  of  German  troops  was  inferior  to  that  of 
the  English,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  extremely* 
dangerous  to  rely  upon  them  for  the  suppression  of 
domestic  violence,  nor  did  he  believe  they  would 
prove  equal  in  the  field  either  to  the  English  or 
French.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  replied  very  briefly, 
and  w as  followed  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  w ho  thought 
no  encouragement  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  could 
be  so  great  as  the  fact  that  in  the  first  year  of  the 
war  the  resources  of  the  country  were  exhausted  and 
the  government  was  obliged  to  go  abroad  for  troops 
to  carry  on  the  war.  He  thought  it  w ould  be  ex- 
tremely hard  to  send  the  militia  to  do  garrison 
duty  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  declared  that  the 
permanent  utility  of  the  militia  would  be  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  policy  proposed.  The 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  reply,  said  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  introduce  foreign  troops  into  Great  Brit- 
ain for  any*  permanent  purpose,  but  only  for  drill 
and  discipline ; as  soon  as  they  were  properly  pre- 
pared they  would  be  sent  abroad.  Nor  would  any 
of  the  militia  but  volunteers  be  sent  to  do  garrison 
duty  in  the  Mediterranean.  lie  thought  the  meas- 
ure entirely  free  from  the  objections  which  had 
been  urged  against  it.  After  remarks  from  other 
lords,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  replied,  denying  that 
there  was  any  intention  on  the  part  of  government 
to  substitute  foreign  troops  for  militia  in  England, 
or  to  maintain  them  W'ithin  the  country'.  The 
Queen  already  had  power  to  employ'  foreign  sol- 
diers ; all  that  was  desired  by  this  bill  was  to  ob- 
tain permission  to  bring  them  to  England  for  dis- 
cipline and  preparation.  The  resources  of  the 
country  were  not  exhausted ; the  only  difficulty 
was  that  time  had  not  yet  keen  afforded  to  secure 
their  full  and  proper  development.  The  bill  was 
discussed  at  considerable  length  on  succeeding  days, 
hut  w’as  finally'  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons 

by  a vote  of  173  to  135, Lord  Palmerston,  on 

the  14th,  brought  forward  a bill  authorizing  the 
acceptance  of  voluntary  offers  that  might  be  made 
by  militia  regiments  to  engage  in  service  abroad. 

It  was  not  designed,  he  said,  to  send  them  to  take 
part  in  the  war,  but  only  to  relieve  certain  garri- 
sons in  the  Mediterranean,  so  that  the  troops  now 

there  might  be  available  for  the  war. On  the 

15th  a vote  of  thanks  w as  moved  in  both  Houses  to 
the  British  forces  in  the  East  for  the  gallantry  and 
heroism  which  they  have  displayed  during  the  re- 
cent struggle  in  the  Crimea. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  at  tho  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  of  tho  Polish  revolution,  Ex-Gov- 
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eraor  Kossuth  made  a speech  in  review  of  the  pol- 
icy of  the  war,  which  excited  a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion. He  spoke  in  eloquent  terms  of  the  heroism 
displayed  by  the  British  troops  in  the  Crimea,  and 
of  the  valor  and  constancy  they  had  evinced  in  the 
battles  of  the  Alma,  at  Balaklava  and  at  Inker- 
xnann.  But  he  insisted  that  the  policy  of  England 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war  had  been  wrong  in  its 
direction,  and  inefficient,  unsuccessful,  and  disas- 
trous in  its  details.  The  campaign  in  the  Baltic 
had  failed  for  lack  of  the  co-operation  of  Sweden : 
and  that  was  only  to  be  secured  by  calling  Polaud 
to  arms.  England  had  endeavored  to  strike  a 
blow  at  the  commerce  of  Russia,  and  had  only  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  it  to  Prussia.  The  expedition 
to  the  Crimea  was  a very  great  mistake,  as  nothing 
effectual  could  be  done  there  toward  attaining  the 
object  of  the  war.  The  failure  to  attack  Russia 
through  Poland,  and  the  suspension  of  operations 
on  the  Danube,  had  enabled  the  Czar  to  send  very 
large  reinforcements  to  the  Crimea ; and  the  neg- 
lect to  take  possession  of  the  isthmus  of  Perekop 
had  left  Sebastopol  open  to  his  troops.  This  was 
the  real  cause  of  the  obstinate  defense  of  that  place, 
and  of  the  immense  losses  the  Allies  had  sustained. 
The  main  point  of  Kossuth’s  speech  was  to  show 
that  England  had  sacrificed  the  real  interest  and 
object  of  the  war  to  the  alliance  with  Austria — that 
she  was  bartering  away  the  freedom  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  Germany  for  the  precarious 
and  disreputable  friendship  of  the  Ilapsburgs  and 
the  Brandenburghs.  lie  insisted  that  the  theatre 
of  the  war  should  be  shifted — that  Poland  should 
be  summoned  to  arms,  and  an  attack  made  upon 
Russia  from  that  direction. 

TRANCE. 

The  session  of  the  Legislative  body  was  opened 
on  the  *26th  of  December,  by  the  Emperor  in  per- 
son. His  speech  was  firm  and  decided.  “ Our 
arms,”  he  says,  “ have  been  victorious  in  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Sea.  Two  great  battles  have  shed 
lustre  upon  our  flag.  A striking  testimony  has 
proved  the  intimacy  of  our  relations  with  England. 
The  British  Parliament  has  voted  thanks  to  our 
generals  and  soldiers.  A great  empire,  reinvigor- 
ated by  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  its  sovereign,  has 
separated  itself  from  the  power  'which  for  forty 
years  has  menaced  the  independence  of  Europe. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  concluded  a treaty,  de- 
fensive at  present,  soon,  perhaps,  offensive,  which 
unites  his  cause  to  that  of  France  and  England.” 
The  alliance,  he  says,  with  England  is  not  one  of 
mere  passing  interest,  but  is  a union  for  the  cause 
of  civilization  and  the  liberty  of  Europe.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  thanks  now  offered  to  England,  the 
Emperor  hopes  next  year  to  be  able  to  offer  a sim- 
ilar acknowledgment  to  Germany.  A high  tribute 
is  paid  to  the  zeal  and  courage  of  the  army,  which 
have  contended  against  so  many  obstacles.  War, 
he  says,  entails  cruel  sacrifices,  yet  the  present 
contest  must  be  vigorously  continued.  The  French 
army  consists  of  581,000  men  and  113,000  horses. 
The  navy  is  manned  by  62,000  sailors.  This  force 
must  be  kept  up,  and  a levy  of  140,000  men  is  de- 
manded. Special  inducements  are  to  be  offered  to 
secure  the  re-enlistment  of  those  whose  term  of 
service  has  expired,  in  order  to  secure  as  large  a 
number  as  possible  of  trained  soldiers.  The  Em- 
peror also  demands  authority  to  contract  a new 
loan  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war.  In  spite  of 
the  pressure  of  the  war,  he  says  that  the  revenues 
• of  the  State  have  not  declined ; the  great  works  of 
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public  utility  are  continued,  and  a bountiful  harvest 
has  been  vouchsafed.  New  sources  of  labor  have 
been  created  to  obviate  the  public  distress  occa- 
sioned by  the  high  price  of  provisions.  The  In- 
dustrial Exhibition,  shortly  to  be  opened,  will  pre- 
sent the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a country  carrying 
on  a w ar  at  a distance  of  600  leagues,  and  at  the 
same  time  developing  its  own  internal  riches — “ a 
country  where  the  genius  of  the  natiou  reveals  it- 
self in  every  thing  which  tends  to  the  glory  or 
France.”  The  speech  of  the  Emperor  w as  received 
with  great  applause,  and  has  extorted  the  warm 
commendation  even  of  the  English  liberal  press,  as 
rising  fully  to  the  level  of  the  occasion,  equaling  in 
eloquence,  and  surpassing  in  dignity  those  of  the 
first  Napoleon. 

THE  EASTERN  WAR. 

Our  advices  from  the  Crimea  come  down  to  De- 
cember 20th.  Nothing  of  decided  importance  has 
occurred  since  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  November 
5th.  Both  the  Russians  and  the  Allies  appear  to 
have  so  thoroughly  exhausted  themselves  as  to  be 
incapable  of  active  efforts.  The  weather  has  be- 
come very  severe.  Incessant  rains  have  set  in, 
rendering  tho  plateau  occupied  by  the  Allies  an 
expanse  of  mud.  It  is  only  by  the  utmost  exer- 
tions that  the  supplies  absolutely  essential  to  the 
English  troops  are  conveyed  from  Balaklava  to 
the  positions  before  Sebastopol,  a distance  of  five 
or  six  miles.  A number  of  transports  containing 
large  quantities  of  supplies  have  been  wrecked  by 
a violent  storm  in  the  Black  Sea.  Their  loss  has 
been  severely  felt.  The  English  troops  suffer 
greatly  from  fatigue,  privation,  and  exposure.  The 
French,  owing  to  their  superior  system  of  ambu- 
lance, and  the  better  training  of  the  men  in  the 
labors  of  the  camp,  have  been  less  unfortunate. 

The  mortality  among  the  Turkish  soldiers  is  very 
serious.  It  is  supposed  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
Russian  soldiers  in  the  field  must  be  even  greater 
than  those  endured  by  the  Allies.  They  have  re- 
ceded from  some  of  their  advanced  positions,  carry- 
ing off  all  their  artillery.  The  French  w orks  have 
been  pushed  to  within  150  yards  of  the  Russian 
batteries.  From  Sebastopol  a succession  of  noc- 
turnal sallies  has  been  made,  chiefly  directed 
against  the  French  positions.  The  Russians  are 
uniformly  driven  back,  with  considerable  loss,  and 
without  effecting  much  damage.  The  Russian 
outworks  have  been  considerably  weakened,  and 
they  have  somewhat  contracted  their  line  of  de- 
fense; but  their  interior  w'orks  have  been  so  far 
strengthened  that  the  fortifications  are  supposed  to 
be  absolutely  stronger  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  investment.  On  the  6th  of  December,  two 
Russian  steamers,  having  six  gunboats  in  tow, 
came  out  from  the  harbor,  and  commenced  firing 
upon  a French  steamer  lying  close  inshore.  Upon 
the  approach  of  two  English  steamers  the  Russian* 
retired.  It  thus  appears  that  a passage  has  been 
left  among  the  vessels  sunk  by  the  Russians  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor.  The  opening  is  wide  enough 
to  admit  of  the  passage  of  but  a single  vessel,  and  is 
commanded  by  the  Russian  batteries.  The  forces 
of  the  Allies  before  Sebastopol  are  stated  to  amount 
to  105,000  men,  of  whom  48,000  French,  23,000 
English,  14,000  Turks,  w ith  20,000  marines,  chiefly 
English.  Reinforcements  are  immediately  ex- 
pected of  24,000  English  and  French,  and  35,000 
Turks,  which  w ill  raise  the  allied  forces  to  164,000 
men.  The  troops  are  anxiously  awaiting  orders 
for  a general  assault. 
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OLD  ENGLAND  is  a subject  which  may  well 
follow  Young  America  in  our  monthly  editori- 
als; and  as  we  have  furnished  our  readers  with 
quite  a liberal  supply  of  the  latter  article,  they  will 
doubwess  be  grateful  enough  to  indulge  us  in  a few 
thoughts  on  the  other  and  less  popular  topic.  It 
may  have  less  to  stimulate  our  self-esteem,  or  our 
national  u organ  of  approbativeness  ;”  still  it  has  a 
deep  interest  for  ourselves,  especially  in  our  out- 
ward relations  to  the  civilized  and  Christianized 
world.  Old  England , our  father-land— -or,  as  we  are 
more  in  the  habit  of  styling  it,  our  mother-land — 
is  now  hard  bested  in  a war  more  arduous,  more 
critical,  more  perilous  to  her  rank,  if  not  her  very 
existence  among  nations,  than,  perhaps,  any  for- 
mer contest  in  which  she  was  ever  engaged. 

It  is  a righteous  war  on  her  part  The  declared 
issue,  the  real  issue,  is  one  in  which  England  has 
the  right  beyond  all  question.  As  far,  too,  as  such 
a conflict  can  be  ever  righteously  entered  into  with- 
out a due  regard  to  the  best  national  interests,  it  is 
an  unselfish  war.  It  is  a war  involving  the  highest 
questions  of  the  world’s  welfare.  It  is  a war  on 
which  would  seem  to  be  staked  the  destinies  of 
Europe.  It  is  a war  of  civilization  against  barbar- 
ism, of  constitutional  liberty  against  despotism.  It 
is  a war  for  supporting  the  faith  of  treaties.  It  is 
undertaken  in  defense  of  a weaker  nation  unjustly 
invaded  by  a powerful  neighbor,  and  with  demands 
utterly  destructive  of  its  national  independence, 
and  even  of  its  very  nationality  itself.  It  is  a war 
demanded,  not  simply  by  the  English  Ministry — 
who  were,  in  fact,  very  reluctant  to  engage  in  it, 
and  with  the  best  reasons  for  such  reluctance — but 
by  the  great  English  people.  It  is  a war  which 
has  enlisted  the  enthusiasm  of  all  ranks  in  a nation 
most  Christian,  most  intelligent,  most  civilized, 
most  philanthropic,  most  like  ourselves  in  all  the 
best  and  higher  attributes  of  humanity.  It  is  a 
war  which  has  the  all  but  unanimous  assent  of 
a people  whose  substantial  and  numerous  middle 
class  is  distinguished,  among  all  others,  for  a 
healthy  moral  sense,  or  a public  conscience  most 
keenly  sensible  to  right,  and  most  alive  to  all  ques- 
tions of  practical  philanthropy.  It  is,  last  though 
not  least  among  considerations  that  may  be  ad- 
duced to  our  own  national  feelings,  a war  waged  by 
a people  nearly  allied  to  us  in  all  things  that  should 
constitute  a national  brotherhood.  They  arc  of  our 
blood;  they  are  our  kindred — our  near  relations. 
Four  or  five  degrees  of  consanguinity  bring  us  into 
one  family.  Our  near  forefathers  sleep  in  English 
burying-grounds.  A generation  farther  carries  us 
back  to  the  days  when  they  cultivated  the  same 
fields,  and  dwelt  beneath  the  same  roofs,  and  wor- 
shiped God  in  the  same  temples,  with  those  whose 
descendants  are  now  expending  their  wealth,  and 
pouring  out  their  best  blood  in  this  most  sanguin- 
ary and  perilous  strife.  We,  too,  are  Anglo-Sax- 
ons. There  have  been  times  when  we  have  gloried 
in  the  name,  and  regarded  it  as  our  great  badge  of 
superiority.  But  there  never  was  a period  when 
we  had  more  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  distinction 
it  confers.  Who  would  not  feel  an  emotion  of  ex- 
ultant pride  when  he  thinks  that  he  is  related  to 
the  heroes  of  Alma,  or  thft  there  flows  in  his  veins 
a stream  of  life  akin  to  that  which  was  so  heroically 
poured  fort^i  on  the  sanguinary  field  of  Inkermann  ? 
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Every  thing  calls  upon  us  to  take  part  with  En- 
gland in  this  conflict — in  feeling  at  least,  with  all 
our  hearts'  and  souls  ; and  with  our  hands,  too,  if 
the  safety  of  the  old  mother-land  should  ever  re- 
quire our  departing  from  the  position  of  national 
neutrality.  And  yet  how  different  the  fact,  how 
greatly  opposed  to  all  this  the  unnatural  spectacle 
we  actually  present,  if  we  may  judge  from  our 
newspapers  as  at  all  evidence  of  the  genuine  pub- 
lic sentiment.  We  certainly  do  not  wish  to  differ 
with  the  press — much  less  to  censure  the  press.  We 
feel  that  it  would  be  an  unequal  conflict.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  shut  the  eyes  to  what  w re  conceive  to 
be  an  unnatural  position  of  our  newspapers,  both 
secular  and  religious,  on  this  the  greatest  issue  in 
modem  history.  The  fact  can  not  be  denied  or  dis- 
guised, that  in  this  dread  strife  between  Russia  and 
England,  the  sympathies  of  the  American  press  are 
mainly  if  not  wholly  with  the  former.  The  fact, 
we  say,  can  not  be  disguised,  although  there  is 
sometimes  manifested  a redeeming  sense  of  shame 
that  would  seek  to  give  it  a less  odious  appearance. 

Every  arrival  from  Europe  reveals  it,  that  many, 
if  not  the  majority  of  our  editors  wish  well  to  the 
cause  of  the  Autocrat,  and  rejoice  in  the  losses  and 
perils  of  old  England. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  all  seeming.  It  may  come 
from  a prudential  yet  false  calculation  that  such  is, 
or  would  be  likely  to  be,  the  popular  sentiment, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  press 
to  appear,  at  least,  to  forestall  it.  If  such  a cal- 
culation exists,  we  believe  it  to  be  a very  mistaken 
one.  It  relies  too  much  on  the  supposition  of  that 
narrow  hatred  to  England  which  is  thought  to  have 
grown  out  of  former  collisions  with  the  parent  land, 
and  which  the  Bmall  souls  of  either  nation  have 
done  so  much  to  cherish.  We  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  such  a public  sentiment — or  rather,  we  do 
not  believe  that  there  was  such  a public  sentiment 
until  the  press  took  steps  to  create  it.  In  the  re- 
ciprocal action  upon  each  other  of  writer  and  reader 
— of  those  who  think  only  through  the  newspapers, 
and  those  who  in  catering  for  public  sentiment  are 
only  giving  and  getting  back,  oftentimes,  the  fool- 
ish echo  of  their  own  voices — in  the  action  and  re- 
action, we  say,  of  these  classes  upon  each  other, 
there  may  grow  up  some  such  unreal  public  opin- 
ion, in  which  both  parties  are  mutually  deceivers 
and  deceived.  This  may  have  also  come,  at  first, 
from  caprice,  from  the  desire  of  being  thought  bold 
and  original  in  one’s  views  of  public  aflfairs,  or  from 
a conceit  in  taking  the  more  paradoxical  side  of  a 
question.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
or  the  beginning  of  it,  such  a sentiment  docs  now 
widely  exist  as  far  as  the  press  is  concerned. 

The  version  almost  always  given  to  the  latest 
news  show's  it  unmistakably.  Credit  is  given  to 
the  Russian  rather  than  the  English  accounts,  al- 
though the  duplicity  and  false  faith  of  the  former 
power  has  been  so  undeniably  proved.  The  losses 
of  the  allies  are  magnified,  or  every  disposition 
manifested  to  set  them  at  the  largest  sum.  There 
is  evident  satisfaction  in  predictions  of  their  ill 
success.  Men  sitting  in  their  editorial  closets, 
men  who  have  never  seen  a field  of  battle,  or 
learned  even  the  alphabet  of  military  science,  do 
not  hesitate  to  criticise  the  movements  and  siege 

operations  of  the  allied  armies.  Lord  Raglan  and  • 
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General  Canrobert  are  charged  with  incompetency 
on  the  faith  of  a public  haranguer,  who  although 
engaged  in  exciting  revolutions,  never  exhibited 
any  evidence  of  personal  courage,  and  who  repays 
the  hospitality  and  protection  of  the  generous  En- 
glish nation  by  every  effort  he  can  make,  at  this 
critical  time,  to  cmbajrass  the  action  of  its  author- 
ities. In  short,  the  whole  management  and  mo- 
rale of  the  English  and  French  armies  are  freely 
censured,  in  a manner  which  shows  how  freely  they 
would  cast  still  more  dishonorable  imputations  upon 
them  if  they  only  dared  to  do  so  in  the  face  of  facts 
that  prove  a personal  heroism  unmatched  by  any 
thing  that  ever  existed  in  the  grandest  days  of  the 
ancient  chivalry. 

Now  it  may  be  said  that  all  this  comes  only  from 
that  love  of  truth  and  fairness  for  which  the  Amer- 
ican press  is  so  remarkably  distinguished.  The 
British  have  certainly  sustained  severe  losses,  why 
should  we  not  tell  of  it  ? there  is  a prospect  of  their 
failure,  why  should  we  not  set  it  before  our  readers  ? 
True — there  is  no  direct  answer  to  this,  whatever, 
in  some  cases,  we  might  think  of  its  sincerity. 
Truth  by  all  means ; but  then  there  are  two  modes 
of  telling  the  truth — in  the  style  and  tone  of  friends, 
or  in  that  of  enemies.  The  language  of  our  news- 
papers in  giving  an  account  of  English  losses  is 
not  generally  that  of  friends.  There  is  a tone  of 
satisfaction,  if  not  of  exultation  about  it  which  can 
not  easily  be  hidden.  The  feeling  has  even  gone 
farther  than  this.  Amidst  affected  condolcments 
for  the  victims  of  national  or  ministerial  ambition, 
has  there  not  been— or  is  the  supposition  altogether 
uncharitable — has  there  not  been,  in  some  quarters, 
an  unmistakable  manifestation  of  a wise  and  pru- 
dential complacency,  to  say  the  least,  whenever 
there  was  an  opportunity  to  tell  of  the  ravages  of 
cholera  among  these  brave  men,  or  to  make  predic- 
tions of  their  anticipated  sufferings  amidst  the 
snows  and  storms  of  a Crimean  winter. 

Thank  God,  we  may  believe  that  such  exhibitions 
have  been  confined  to  few.  Still  it  is  nothing 
more  than  what,  at  other  times,  and  under  other 
circumstances  has  como  out  of  that  morbid  appetite 
for  news  and  excitement  which  finally  may  become 
the  very  love  of  evil  per  se,  and  which  it  is  some- 
times the  tendency  of  an  unrestrained  press  to  call 
forth.  Taking  it,  however,  in  its  best  and  mildest 
aspect,  this  attitude  toward  England  does  exist. 
It  is,  on  the  part  of  many — we  hope  not  of  a ma- 
jority— a position  not  merely  of  neutrality,  not 
merely  of  indifference.  It  is  a feeling  of  positive 
dislike,  of  real  and  positive  hostility. 

But  there  aro reasons  for  it,  it  may  be  said.  Let 
us  examine  them.  The  war  is  not  a just  war — 
there  was  no  cause  for  it  ill  any  attack  of  Russia 
upon  Turkey ; and  if  there  had  been,  England  had 
no  right  to  meddle  with  it.  Now  the  refutation 
of  this  consists  in  the  bare  presentment  of  some  of 
the  plainest,  best  known  facts.  Russia  had  made 
demands  upon  the  Turkish  empire,  by  the  granting 
of  which  it  would  have  become  utterly  denational- 
ized. They  wore  resisted,  just  as  we  would  have 
resisted  the  demands  of  any  European  Power  to 
take  a religious  and  political  supervision  of  all  our 
Roman  Catholic  population,  with  the  right  of  ap- 
peal to  such  foreign  Power  against  w hat  they  might 
deem  the  oppression,  or  injustice,  of  our  own  gov- 
ernment. There  were  circumstances  in  the  know  n 
toleration  of  the  Turk,  especially  as  experienced 
by  our  own  American  missionaries,  and  the  known 
intolerance  of  Russia,  that  made  such  claim  to  the 
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last  degree  odious — more  odious,  too,  from  its  hy- 
pocrisy than  from  its  political  injustice.  On  the 
rejection  of  this  insolent  demand,  the  stronger 
Power  immediately  marched  its  armies  into  the 
territories  of  the  weaker.  Now,  in  such  circum- 
stances, the  latter  had  a right  to  expect  the  assist- 
ance of  other  nations,  and  they  were  bound  to  give 
it.  The  attack  was  a wrong  to  the  whole  European 
community.  Aside  from  the  dangerous  prepon- 
derance of  physical  power  w hich  its  success  would 
have  given  to  the  invading  party,  its  impunity 
w ould  have  been  a moral  mischief,  a political  mis- 
chief, of  a still  graver  kind.  It  would  have  de- 
stroyed all  security  in  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  all 
the  hopes  of  peace  that  can  come  from  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  observation. 

All  honor  to  the  peace  societies,  and  to  the  good 
and  Christian  men  who  through  them  are  endeav- 
oring to  bring  up  our  fallen  world  to  the  Gospel 
standard.  Their  error  is  not  so  much  in  their 
grand  principle  of  pacification,  as  in  their  mode 
of  applying  it,  or  rather  not  applying  it  at  all,  to 
extreme  cases.  Most  certainly,  let  all  gentle  means 
be  first  assayed.  So  say  all  sober  men.  Let  no 
pacific  step  be  omitted  that  can  possibly  be  tried. 

Let  thero  be  notes,  and  protocols,  and  overtures, 
and  patient  diplomacy  suffering  long  and  trying 
all  expedients.  In  other  words,  let  negotiation 
be  carried  to  its  utmost  length,  as  it  was  carried 
in  this  case.  Every  thing  before  a resort  to  force. 

But  if  these  avail  not,  what  then?  Surely  there 
must  be  something  else,  or  there  is  no  peace. 

Peace  is  not  submission  to  unjust  demands.  There 
is  no  peace  between  individuals,  when  one  lies 
crushed  and  crouching  at  the  feet  of  the  other. 

That  is  not  the  beautiful  thing  we  call  peace,  al- 
though there  be  an  absence  of  all  active  violence. 

And  so  is  it  with  nations.  Peace  is  harmony  of 
relation ; it  is  mutual  respect  of  each  other’s  rights. 

Peace  is  concord,  agreement,  pact,  compact.  Such 
is  the  root-meaning  of  its  Latin  name,  from  whence 
comes  our  own  word.  Its  Greek  etymology  con- 
tains a no  less  beautiful  and  significant  idea.  Peace 
is  a binding,  a bond,  a covenant,  a mutual  under- 
standing by  which  each  party  is  intelligently 
bound,  whether  this  be  by  express  contract,  or 
arise  impliedly  out  of  mutual  relations.  Hence 
they  are  keepers  of  the  peace  who  cause  such  bonds 
to  be  observed.  They  are  keepers  of  the  peace 
who  bid  the  strong  stand  back  and  hold  their 
hands  off  the  w eak,  and  who,  on  refusal,  can  com- 
pel them,  and  do  compel  them,  to  obey  such  bid- 
ding. Even  in  conflicts  among  individuals,  there 
may  be  occasions  when  a resort  to  other  law  would 
be  too  6low  a remedy,  and  there  is  no  other  way 
but  to  knock  the  bully  down.  But  in  respect  to 
nations,  the  whole  question  assumes  a different  and 
peculiar  aspect,  taking  it  out  of  the  methods,  though 
not  out  of  the  principle  applicable  to  individual 
cases.  W ar  is  not  necessarily  vindictive,  as  so  many 
assume,  or  like  the  case  of  the  individual  right- 
ing himself.  When  properly  viewed,  justifiable 
war  is  a judicial  act,  though  pronounced  by  one 
nation  because  of  the  want  of  some  higher  earthly 
tribunal.  But  as  no  nation  ought  to  go  to  wav 
unless  indubitably  in  the  right,  and  then  only  after 
the  exhaustion  of  patient  negotiation,  so  ought  it 
to  seek,  and  to  have,  the  co-operation  of  other 
powers ; and  thus  the  objects  of  the  peace  associa- 
tions are  realized  by  their  theoretical  idea  being 
carried  out  in  actual  practice.  It  is  a “ congress 
of  nations,”  but  one  with  authority.  It  if.  a “ coa- 
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gress  of  nations”  who  haring  exhausted  negotia- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  legislative  and  judicial 
action,  are  now  sitting  in  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  decree.  Such  execu- 
tion of  public  law  is  the  true  moral  suasion ; for  it 
is  teaching  the  lawless  a lesson  in  political  ethics 
which  they  will  learn  in  no  other  way.  Thus  En- 
gland, France,  and  Austria  are  now  a congress  of 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  order  the 
barbarian  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  To  let 
him  have  his  way,  would  not  be  peace.  It  would 
be  the  farthest  possible  from  the  true  idea  of  peace. 
It  would  be  a vile  wrong ; it  would  be  gross  in- 
justice ; it  would  be  a grating  discord,  a harsh  and 
painful  jar  upon  the  world's  moral  sense;  it  would 
t>e  war,  and  worse  than  war,  in  its  direst  forms. 

We  might  rest  the  whole  argument  on  this  ques- 
tion of  political  ethics.  But  there  are  utilitarian 
or  prudential  aspects  that  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Successful  impunity  would  have  given  a great  pre- 
ponderance of  strength  to  that  one  nation  from 
whom,  above  all  others,  Europe  has  most  to  fear. 
Russia  at  Constantinople,  with  the  unchecked  com- 
mand of  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  with  a supe- 
riority in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  with  all  that 
once  formed  the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  together  with  Egypt  at  her  feet — pushing  on 
her  conquests  undisturbed  toward  India  and  China 
—crowding  Sweden  and  Denmark  into  the  nar- 
rowest quarters,  and  finally  by  her  fortresses  be- 
coming the  undisputed  mistress  of  the  Baltic,  with 
Prussia  for  her  crouching  slave,  and  the  other  Ger- 
man states  her  overawed  tributaries — all  these 
events  long  threatening,  and  now  about  to  have 
their  successful  commencement  in  the  submission 
of  the  Sultan — all  this,  we  say,  made  more  and 
more  imperative  the  reasons  for  suppressing  what, 
aside  from  these  momentous  prudential  issues, 
ought  to  be  suppressed  as  a violation  of  political 
ethics,  and,  in  this  sense,  a common  wrong  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Such  is  the  wrong  which 
comes  from  every  act  of  national  aggression  that 
is  suffered  to  be  perpetrated  with  impunity. 

On  the  broad  ground,  then,  of  the  law  of  nations 
—on  every  consideration  of  the  world’s  moral  and 
physical  welfare — Turkey  was  right  in  resisting 
the  ui^juat  demands  of  Russia,  and  England  was 
right  in  helping  her.  But  there  was  another  item 
to  be  taken  into  account.  England  had  treaties 
with  this  wronged  and  invaded  nation.  She  was 
bound  by  solemn  compact  to  guarantee  the  integ- 
rity of  her  national  independence ; and  when  the 
demand  for  its  fulfillment  came,  there  was  but  one 
answer  to  be  made  to  the  requisition.  It  was  the 
simplest  of  all  questions  of  right,  the  obligation  of 
contract,  yet  concurring  with  all  these  other  rea- 
sons, ethical  as  well  as  prudential,  in  producing  a 
case  of  as  perfect  political  righteousness  as  was 
ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history. 

With  the  Czar  there  was  no  such  necessity.  He 
had  only  to  let  Turkey  alone,  to  keep  his  armies 
out  of  her  provinces,  and  to  mind  his  own  proper 
business  in  creating  as  good  a civilization  as  he 
could  in  the  vast  barbarian  region  that  Providence 
had  placed  under  his  care.  Had  he  done  so,  the 
peace  of  Europe  would  have  been  preserved.  The  < 
reluctance  on  the  other  side  to  engage  in  the  war  j 
is  well  known.  It  was  made  the  reproach  of  the  ! 
British  ministry  by  the  very  writers  whose  hostil- 
ity has  only  become  the  more  embittered  by  the 
evidences  of  their  present  activity. 

Engkmdrthmy  was  in  the  right.  This  ought  to 
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have  been  enough  for  every  editor  and  every  states- 
man of  principle.  England  was  in  the  right,  and 
on  this  account  alone,  all  our  enthusiasm  should 
have  gone  with  her  in  the  conflict.  England 
was  in  the  right,  and  this  should  have  been  kept 
solely  and  steadily  in  view  by  us,  without  looking 
back  to  past  unhappy  differences,  or  sideways  to 
any  contemptible  cod-fish  disputes,  or  Greytown 
bickerings.  England  was  in  the  right  in  a war  with 
the  great  monster  despotism  of  the  earth,  and  we 
should  have  been  so  absorbed  in  this  single  ques- 
tion of  right,  as  to  allow  no  differences  of  opinion 
on  the  mere  form  of  constitutional  government- 
seeing  that  each  nation  eqjoyed  the  glorious  sub- 
stance— to  prevent  our  going  heart  and  soul  with 
her  in  the  terrific  struggle.  All  our  trifling  differ- 
ences with  the  mother-land  may  easily  be  settled 
hereafter,  as  they  have  been  before.  In  the  hour 
of  magnanimity  which  succeeds  the  hour  of  tri- 
umph, Bbe  may  calmly  take  a lesson  from  us  in  re- 
spect to  reform  in  her  own  institutions,  as  well  aa 
to  the  measure  of  effort  she  should  put  forth  for  the 
common  cause  of  constitutional  freedom  in  Europe. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  differences  on  any  of 
these  questions,  we  say  again,  England  was  m the 
right , and  for  all  right  seeking  minds  this  was 
enough.  It  should  have  commanded  our  deepest 
national  and  individual  sympathies  in  her  right- 
eous cause. 

But  England  is  hostile  to  us.  We  read  in  our 
infallible  oracles  of  ominous  designs  entertained  by 
her  against  this  country.  This  feeling  is  mainly 
cherished  by  some  of  the  foreign  correspondents  of 
our  newspapers.  Among  these  gentlemen  there 
are  those  whom  we  may  truly  and  unaffectedly  ad- 
mire as  models  of  truthfulness.  Confining  them- 
selves to  patent  and  accessible  facts,  the  informa- 
tion they  convey  is  of  the  most  reliable,  as  well  as 
of  the  most  useful  kind.  Others  of  these  “ Men  of 
Letters”  seem  to  be  possessed  of  the  mythical  ring 
of  Gyges,  by  means  of  which  they  enter  invisibly 
into  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  and  penetrate  their 
most  hidden  counsels.  They  tell  us  that  England 
is  not  only  continually  engaged  in  thwarting  our 
diplomacy  respecting  Cuba  and  Mosquito  kings, 
but  is  actually  intending,  at  some  convenient  op- 
portunity, to  bombard  our  towns.  To  be  sure — for 
all  this  there  is  not  a particle  of  proof.  The  evi- 
dence derived  from  the  manifest  interest  of  Eng- 
land to  be  on  good  terms  with  us,  as  well  as  from 
the  earnest  professions  of  her  leading  men,  is  all 
the  other  way.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  interest, 
and  the  highest  probability,  there  is  yet  cherished 
this  morbid  feeling  of  distrust  toward  a people  with 
whom  there  is  every  motive,  physical,  moral,  and 
political,  to  be  on  terms  of  closest  friendship  and 
alliance. 

But  again,  England  is  selfish  in  this  war.  There 
is  no  argument  that  meets  us  so  frequently  in  the 
newspapers,  or  is  so  often  echoed  back  by  the  class 
of  readers  whose  u thinking  for  themselves”  is  ever 
the  parrot-like  repetition  of  the  very  language  and 
ideas  of  the  morning  Bheet.  England  is  selfish  in 
all  this,  say  this  original  and  independent  class  of 
reasoners.  The  argument  is  false,  but  its  false- 
hood is  exceeded  by  its  superlative  folly.  It  is  a 
very  foolish  argument,  however  common  it  may 
be,  because  in  its  simplicity  it  so  utterly  ignores  our 
own  national  history.  Heroic  wo  doubtless  have 
been,  brave  we  have  been,  righteous  have  been  our 
wars,  but  where  is  it  that  they  have  not  been  sel- 
fish ? Do  we  not  lay  ourselves  open  here  toare- 
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tort  from  others,  especially  from  those  who  do  not 
know  our  own  worth  as  well  as  we  know  it  our- 
selves ? We  are,  undoubtedly,  the  greatest  people 
in  the  world.  The  assertion  is  warranted  by  our 
immense  territory,  our  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion, our  free  government,  our  growing  power,  and 
the  universally  known  enterprise  of  our  citizens. 
We  are  the  most  intelligent  people,  the  most  en- 
lightened, the  best  educated,  the  most  just,  the 
most  liberal,  the  most  disinterestedly  generous  to- 
ward all  other  nations,  especially  toward  feeble 
sister  republics  on  our  own  continent.  We  are  the 
freest  people  on  earth,  the  most  independent  in  our 
thinking,  the  most  tolerant  of  all  other  men's  think- 
ing ; we  give  the  widest  license  to  the  utterance  of  all 
sentiments,  on  all  subjects.  The  aim  of  our  nation- 
ality is  the  largest  freedom  of  all  men  of  the  whole 
human  race.  Our  Puritan  fathers  came  over  here 
for  the  very  purpose  of  establishing  the  democratic 
principle — the  religious  and  Puritan  sternness,  to- 
gether with  their  theological  dogmatism,  were  only 
subordinate  and  collateral  traits  of  character.  Our 
Cavalier  forefathers  brought  with  them  in  embryo 
the  Jeffersonian  doctrines,  and  the  resolutions  of 
ninety-eight.  From  the  days  of  Raleigh  and  Vane 
have  these  seeds  been  germinating,  and  we  now 
stand  forth  the  representatives  and  the  champions  of 
the  widest  liberty  to  all  men  in  all  the  world.  Our 
whole  history,  too,  has  been  the  practical  carrying 
out  of  this  national  justice  and  generosity.  “ See- 
ing, then,  that  these  things  are  not  to  be  spoken 
against,"  as  was  well  observed  by  the  wise  town 
clerk  of  Ephesus  in  his  speech  to  the  patriotic 
shrine-builders  of  that  city — u seeing  these  things 
are  not  to  be  spoken  against,”  nor  written  against, 
we,  of  course,  make  them  the  ground  of  our  politi- 
cal oratory,  of  our  popular  lecturing,  and  our  pa- 
triotic editorials. 

But  others  do  not  see  so  much  disinterestedness 
in  our  past  history.  They  discover,  or  pretend  to 
discover,  not  a little  human  nature  in  our  public 
men,  or  public  servants  as  they  style  themselves. 
They  may  doubt,  or  pretend  to  doubt,  whether  the 
editors  of  New  York  are  more  honest  and  more 
intelligent  than  those  of  Liverpool  or  London. 
In  their  national  blindness  and  stubbornness  they 
may  raise  the  questions,  whether  public  opinion 
on  all  subjects  does  not  find  as  free  vent  in  England 
as  in  America — whether  the  moral  sense  of  the 
substantial  population  of  Great  Britain  is  not  as 
healthy,  as  keenly  sensitive  to  right,  and  as  influ- 
ential with  national  authorities,  as  any  similar  love 
of  right  is  known  to  be  among  ourselves — and 
finally,  whether  public  men  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  British  Cabinet,  may  not  be  as  pure, 
as  disinterested,  as  free  from  party  feeling,  or 
factious,  or  sectional  motive,  as  the  public  men  at 
Washington  or  Albany.  Thus  he  might  doubt, 
however  plain  the  matter  may  be  to  ourselves. 
He  might  raise  a question  whether  our  wars  have 
been  always  and  wholly  disinterested.  He  might 
be  very  unreasonable  in  this,  or  in  the  spirit  and 
temper  with  which  he  made  the  charge ; but  in  all 
seriousness,  and  with  the  highest  reason  might  he 
maintain,  that  if  a national  conflict  were  wholly 
disinterested,  it  could  hardly,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  be  either  intrinsically  righteous  or 
outwardly  j ustifiable. 

What  do  we  mean  by  selfishness  as  applied  to  a 
nation?  As  used  of  an  individual  the  term  is 
plain  enough;  but  when  predicated  of  national 
action  -Jthe  idea  becomes  more  complicated.  The 
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analogy  of  the  State  to  the  single  man  does  doubt- 
less hold  true  to  a certain  extent,  and  is  to  bo 
maintained  for  many  purposes ; but  in  this  com- 
parison of  the  nation  to  the  individual,  it  should 
be  the  individual  of  the  largest  relations,  and 
whose  single  sphere  takes  in  the  widest  circle  of 
subordinate  interests.  The  nation  acts  as  one 
man,  and  yet  it  may  be  said,  that  in  this  one 
existence  we  call  the  State,  there  is  a plurality  of 
powers  and  responsibilities,  from  which  it  follows 
that  the  duties  which  the  State  owes  to  itself  are 
much  wider  than  those  the  individual  owes  to  him- 
self. Of  course,  then,  there  can  not  be  the  same 
rule  or  measure  of  selfishness.  This  division  of 
powers  and  responsibilities  in  a State  is  the  greater, 
and  the  more  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the  free- 
dom inherent  in  its  constitution — in  other  words, 
the  sovereignty  of  pure  law  which  is  to  the  State 
what  reason  is  to  the  individual.  A despotism 
may  act  from  a single  will,  and  may  thus  some- 
times seem  to  act  heroically,  or  chivalrously,  while 
this  irresponsible  will  is  cruelly  disregardful  of 
the  national  interests  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the 
world.  Thus  Nicholas  affects  to  be  fighting  for 
religion,  and  has  made  his  stupid  subjects  believe 
it,  while  to  some  minds  England  may  exhibit  the 
aspect  of  prudential  calculation.  So  a wild  demo- 
cracy may  act  from  popular  impulse.  It,  too,  may 
have  the  appearance  of  disinterestedness,  while  in 
rejecting  all  calculation  it  may  be  only  a throwing 
off  of  all  responsibility ; it  does  not  estimate  expe- 
diencies, but  it  may  only  be  because  the  blind  feel- 
ing is  too  intensely  selfish  to  be  capable  of  reason- 
ing. In  a constitutional  State,  the  public  acta 
being  neither  those  of  a single  will,  nor  of  a single 
unchecked  popular  impulse,  must  more  or  less  take 
this  appearance  of  prudential  estimate.  The  State 
is  one  corporate  existence  to  all  without,  but  with- 
in, in  proportion  to  its  freedom,  are  wide  diversities 
of  relations  and  responsibilities.  There  is,  in  such 
- cases  a present  administration  acting  not  for  them- 
selves but  for  the  people,  and  there  is  a present 
age  acting  for  posterity.  Thus  viewed,  the  duties 
and  interests  of  a nation  demand  a rule  of  judging, 
and  an  estimate  of  selfishness,  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  individual.  The  interests  of  a nation 
may  be  the  interests  of  a large  part,  and  that  the 
highest  part,  of  the  human  race.  They  may  in- 
volve the  interests  of  civilization,  of  Christianity, 
of  Europe,  of  the  world. 

In  this  way  what  the  political  sophist  declkims 
against  as  selfishness,  may  be  the  truest  righteous- 
ness. Granting,  then,  that  along  with  other  rea- 
sons, it  may  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the  British 
statesmen  that  the  time  had  come  to  act  in  defense 
of  their  Eastern  empire,  what  rational  right  has 
any  one,  on  that  account,  to  stigmatize  the  w*ar  as 
selfish  ? Was  it  the  selfishness  of  Russell,  or 
Aberdeen,  or  Palmerston?  What  were  they  to 
gain  by  it  individually?  They  knew  too  well, 
from  the  past  history  of  English  administrations, 
how  much  personal  and  official  peril  they  would 
incur  by  the  possible  reverses  of  such  a war,  and 
hence,  perhaps,  one  reason  of  their  extreme  reluc- 
tance. No— it  was  the  command  of  the  English 
people,  the  noble,  generous,  English  people,  that 
right-loving  race  to  whom  we  are  proud  of  being 
akin,  that  urged  them  on.  It  was  the  voice  of  this 
free  and  intelligent  people,  declaring  that  the  time 
had  come  for  the  observance  of  treaties,  for  the 
righting  of  the  broken  law  of  nations,  and  last,  yet 

not  less  just,  nor,  therefore,  leas  honorable— for 
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making  a careful  calculation  as  to  how  much  the 
preservation  of  old  England,  or  of  her  political  rank 
in  Europe  and  in  the  East  was  worth  for  posterity 
and  the  world. 

But  the  British  statesmen  were  not  sincere.  Why 
not?  What  had  they  to  gain  by  duplicity  ? Nicho- 
las might  play  that  game  ; for  he  had  no  one  to 
detect  him,  or  who  would  charge  him  with  it  in 
his  own  dominions.  But  a British  ministry  have 
upon  them  the  eyes  of  a jealous  parliament,  of  a 
still  more  jealous  press,  and  of  a nation  pro-emi- 
nent for  intelligence.  Do  such  considerations  secure 
honest  men  among  our  own  public  servants  ? Do 
they  make  our  cabinets  honest,  our  congressmen 
honest,  our  editors  honest?  So  we  say.  Why, 
then,  should  not  the  same  causes  have  the  same 
effect  on  Russell,  Aberdeen,  Gladstone,  and  the 
editor  of  the  London  Times  ? 

The  Russian  correspondence  has  been  brought 
up  as  an  evidence  to  the  contrary.  We  regret  that 
our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  go  into  the  close 
consideration  of  this,  or  do  more  than  express  the 
earnest  conviction,  derived  from  the  most  careful 
study,  that  seldom  have  there  been  state  papers 
more  honorable  to  their  authors,  than  those  against 
which  some  have  uttered  so  much  reproach.  We 
can  only  give  our  conclusions  here,  without  our 
reasons.  These  letters  were  certainly  courteous, 
nay,  even  courtier-like,  it  may  be  said ; they  did 
not  call  Nicholas  a robber  and  a barbarian;  it 
would  not  have  been  wise  to  have  used  any  such 
language  of  indignant  rebuke  as  Kossuth  and  Cob- 
den  would  have  had  them  do;  they  evidently 
wrote  like  men  who  were  not  talking  to  Buncombe, 
as  our  phrase  is;  and  yet  they  were  firm,  clear, 
explicit,  unhesitating  in  their  opposition  to  a scheme 
which  they  regarded  as  a public  wrong,  as  well  as 
a national  injury.  The  correspondence  speaks  for 
itself  to  every  careful  reader;  but  the  great  diffi- 
culty is,  the  reading  of  such  papers,  as  they  ought 
to  be  read,  costs  time,  and  patience,  and  study.  All 
this  is  irksome,  and,  therefore,  there  arc  few  who 
will  take  the  pains  necessary  to  a right  judgment. 
To  read  the  slashing  newspaper  paragraph,  and 
then  to  fancy  it  our  own  thinking,  because  such 
has  become  a daily  and  habitual  process — this  is 
easy — this  is  perfectly  plain  and  simple,  too,  and 
therefore,  to  many  minds,  it  must  be  the  surest, 
because  the  easiest,  road  to  truth. 

But  why  did  they  not  engage  in  the  war  sooner? 
We  might  content  ourselves  on  this  point,  with 
showing  the  inconsistency,  to  give  it  no  worse 
name,  of  those  who  censure  its  reluctant  com- 
mencement, while  its  vigorous  prosecution,  since 
the  invasion  of  the  Crimea,  only  brings  out  more 
distinctly  their  feeling  against  England.  But  the 
whole  subject  is  too  serious  a one  for  such  small 
game.  It  suggests  ideas  respecting  the  nature  and 
issue  of  the  present  war  in  Europe  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous kind,  and  which  w’ould  fully  answer  the 
question  often  so  flippantly  put.  Why  were  they 
so  reluctant  to  engage  in  this  renewed  strife  of  the 
nations  ? Wrhy  did  they  previously  exhaust  every 
means  and  hope  of  negotiation,  even  at  the  risk 
of  their  personal  popularity  ? It  w as  because  they 
were  far-seeing  statesmen,  and  withal,  benevolent 
and  Christian  men.  It  was,  too,  because  with  all 
their  sagacity,  they  could  not  tell  how  near  it  might 
be  to  the  close  of  the  19th  century  before  this  war 
should  terminate.  The  bloody  commencement  is 
an  index  of  what  it  may  be,  but  it  needed  not  this 
to  make  an  honest  administration  pause  reluctate, 
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try  all  things,  yield  all  things  but  right  and  na- 
tional faith,  and  national  existence,  rather  than 
rashly  engage  in  a conflict  involving  such  tremen- 
dous issues. 

There  are  also  other  views  of  this  war  that  have 
for  us  an  especial  interest.  The  tolerance  of  the 
Turk  to  the  American  missionaries  had  much  to 
do  with  arousing  the  zeal  of  Nicholas  for  his  charge, 
the  Greek  Church.  His  claim  of  tolerance  for  his 
“ co-rcligionists,”  as  some  style  them,  was  simply 
a claim  that  they  should  be  tolerated  in  their  in- 
tolerance to  all  seceders  from  their  communion. 
The  facts,  besides  being  known  through  our  mis- 
sionary journals,  were  clearly  brought  out  in  an 
able  speech  of  Lord  Sh&ftsbury  in  the  British  par- 
liament ; but  we  can  not  dwell  upon  them.  The 
present  state  of  Europe,  both  in  its  conservative 
and  revolutionary  aspects  as  connected  with  the 
present  war,  might  furnish  a rich  subject  of  edito- 
rial discussion.  The  interest  of  such  a topic  va- 
ries, of  course,  with  the  current  of  events;  but 
there  can  hardly  be  any  change  in  European  pol- 
itics which  could  diminish  its  importance. 


(filter's  (fan;  Cljair. 

E are  glad  to  publish  the  following  letter, 
because  it  treats  of  little  annoyances  from 
which  most  of  our  readers  must  have  suffered,  and 
which  nobody  ever  finds  time  to  mention.  Yet 
the  truth  is  that  the  comfort  of  life  depends  upon 
little  things,  and  not  upon  the  great  events.  A 
man  who  w*as  to  be  hung  in  the  morning  would 
not  wish  to  lie  in  damp  sheets,  nor  w’ould  a mer- 
chant who  knew  that  he  was  to  fail  next  week  be 
any  more  reconciled,  for  that  reason,  to  underdone 
turkey.  There  is  an  insolent  swagger  of  mock- 
heroism  which  is  very  fond  of  saying,  when  a man 
complains  that  he  has  the  toothache,  “ Well,  what’s 
that  ? suppose  you  had  broken  your  leg !”  It  is 
not  easy  to  discover  the  wit  or  wisdom  of  snch  a 
reply,  which  generally  springs  from  a coarse  na- 
ture and  a want  of  sympathy.  It  goes  upon  the 
assumption  that  discomfort  and  deprivation  are 
the  normal  state  of  man.  For  our  own  part,  we 
have  no  'idea  of  liking,  nor  of  professing  to  like, 
slack-baked  bread,  because  the  cake  might  have 
been  burnt  to  a cinder. 

There  is  a remedy  which  our  scornfhl  friend  has 
not  thought  of. 

Discharge  the  cook. 

There  is  no  more  obvious  nor  common  mistake 
than  tho  supposition  that  because  a hero  can  en- 
dure every  thing,  therefore  it  is  a want  of  heroism 
not  to  put  up  with  every  thing. 

“ Pooh ! pooh !”  says  old  Hunx ; M suppose  yon r 
feet  are  wet ! Are  you  such  a baby  as  to  take  cold  ? 

Can’t  you  stand  a little  damp  ? Here,  put  Miss 
Nancy  to  bed !” 

If  it  wTere  wrorth  while  to  answer  such  a man,  it 
might  be  suggested  that  wet  feet  were  not  pleas- 
ant— that  the  Lord  made  man  to  go  on  the  earth, 
and  not  in  the  w ater. 

“ Pooh ! pooh !”  old  Hunx  would  say  to  a fish  ; 

“ what  are  you  flapping  about  ? Can’t  you  stand 
a little  air  and  good  hard  ground?  Don’t  make 
such  a row;  only  be  quiet,  and  you’ll  be  gutted 
and  fixed  all  in  good  time.” 

Hunx  passes  for  a hero.  Ho  ruins  his  health 
by  thanking  God  that  he  can  eat  whatever  is  set 

before  him ; he  has  no  dainty  stomach — not  he ; 
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and  bo  he  bolts  slack  bread,  and  tough  meat,  and 
all  the  garbage  of  public  tables.  He  can  get  on 
without  washing  every  morning — he  hopes  he 
doesn’t  require  to  be  scrubbed  like  a tavern  floor. 
He  talks  loud,  and  swaggers  and  blusters,  and  ha- 
ha’s  in  a melancholy  manner,  as  if  noise  were  wit, 
and  bluster  fun,  and  a general  row  extreme  so- 
ciability. “ I’m  too  good  for  nothing,  and  nothing’s 
too  good  for  me,”  says  Hunx,  with  silly  vanity. 

But  let  any  favorite  plan  fail,  let  him  lose  a few' 
hundred  dollars,  let  him  be  cornered  by  any  real 
misfortune,  and  lo!  Hunx  collapses.  He  who 
was  so  great  in  little  things  is  very  small  in  great 
things.  Ten  to  one,  we  say,  that  the  man  who 
values  his  health  so  much  that  he  will  not  eat  the 
stuff  called  dinner  at  the  tavern,  will  consider  that 
health  worth  fighting  for  more  valiantly  when  the 
coach  is  stopped  by  robbers,  much  more  valiantly 
indeed  than  he  who  so  little  respected  the  decen- 
cies of  existence  that  he  actually  drank  that  whit- 
ish-green liquid  called  coffee  in  the  tavern  vernac- 
ular. Who  would  fight  for  a body  made  up  df 
such  materials ! 

The  eloquent  appeals  and  protests  of  our  corre- 
spondent have  really  affected  our  own  equanimity. 
But  we  have  traveled  in  other  years,  and  know  that 
no  man  can  really  enjoy  the  prospect  of  a lovply 
landscape  with  a grain  of  dust  in  his  eye ; so  are 
we  convinced  that  the  profoundest  pleasure  of  trav- 
el is  known  only  to  those  who  would  not  walk  in 
shoes  that  pinched,  nor  smoke  cigars  when  they 
were  made  sick  by  them,  nor  eat  things  that  were 
sure  to  occasion  headache  and  dyspepsia.  We 
cordially  advise  our  young  friends  to  save  their 
heroism  for  real  crises.  In  any  world  where  Hunx 
is  a hero,  heroism  is  unknown. 

Now  we  will  introduce  the  letter,  begging  our 
sweet  readers  not  to  hold  us  responsible  for  the  in- 
dignation and  denunciation  of  our  correspondent : 


“ Dear  East  Chair — Business  has  driven  me 
to  the  West  during  the  winter  months,  and  I have 
been  laughing  bitterly  at  old  Bishop  Berkeley  the 
whole  w'ay.  While  ‘ the  course  of  empire’  is  tak- 
ing its  way  westward,  I prefer  to  remain  in  the 
East.  When  it  has  arrived,  and  is  settled,  then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  if  it  is  any  better  than  the  old 
state  of  things.  If  I could  only  have  been  boxed 
up  in  Boston,  and  safely  delivered  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  I should  have  been  contented ; and 
\ don’t  doubt  every  body  else  would  have  been 
satisfied.  There  is  nothing  to  see  on  the  way.  In 
the  winter  the  landscape  is  extinguished  under 
dingy  snow  and  dull  gray  fogs.  The  trees  stand 
dripping  WTetchedly,  and  you  approach  every  town 
through  the  shabbiest  possible  suburbs — tumble- 
down  shanties  and  shops,  with  a relieving  view  of 
back-yards  and  windows. 

“Then  along  the  * New  York  Central’  you  have 
the  stately  stations  at  every  city.  I like  to  hear 
the  democratic  American,  with  his  legs  over  as 
many  seats  as  he  can  subject  to  them,  with  his  wide- 
waving  hands  and  loud-wagging  tongue,  declaim 
through  his  nose  at  the  despotic  governments  which 
pretend  to  bo  paternal,  and  in  the  pauses  of  his 
spitting  and  snatches  of  negro  songs,  reviling  a 
state  of  society  of  which  he  has  never  had  any  ex- 
perience. Presently  he  puts  his  feet  down  to  step 
out  into  a damp  and  dark  wooden  shed,  full  of 
every  kind  of  inconvenience,  swarming  with  an 
eager  crowd,  and  no  one  to  tell  them  where  to  go ; 
the  officials  who  are  seen  cither  not  knowing, 
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or  not  choosing  to  do,  the  very  things  for  which 
they  are  made  officials ; every  body  and  every  thing 
in  a wild  uproar  and  confusion — children  crying, 
w'omen  rushing  and  bumping  about  with  bundles 
and  babies,  men  munching  apples  and  swearing — 
a momentary  Babel,  perfectly  free  and  independ- 
ent, with  the  largest  liberty  of  going  wrong  and 
doing  wrong  to  every  individual. 

“ This  is  our  railroad  station.  In  the  terrible 
despotic  countries  the  details  of  travel  are  managed 
so  that  you  are  not  in  danger  of  losing  your  lug- 
gage, temper,  time,  and  money  whenever  the  train 
stops.  An  official  is  a personage  who  holds  office 
for  a particular  purpose,  and  he  fulfills  it.  If  you 
are  going  wrong,  he  tells  you  so ; and  if  you  ask 
him  whether  you  are  going  right,  he  does  not  slam 
the  door  in  your  face,  or  give  you  an  answer  as  if 
he  were  making  you  a present  of  a thousand  dol- 
lars. Doors  through  which  you  are  not  to  pass  are 
locked.  Doors  through  which  you  are  not  to  pass 
till  a certain  time,  are  locked  until  that  time.  If 
you  think  fit  to  rage,  and  assert  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man  by  breaking  your  shins  against  the 
door,  you  may  enjoy  that  period  satisfactorily. 

But  if  you  break  the  door  also,  then  the  inalienable 
rights  of  other  men  (of  which  a pseudo-democracy 
is  so  carefully  negligent)  are  involved,  and  you 
are  put  behind  doors  more  securely  locked.  Of 
course  it  is  all  very  tyrannical,  but  still  it  is  for 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  which, 
you  will  remember,  is  the  motto  of  your  favor- 
ite journal,1  The  Bungtown  Banner  and  Foe  to 
Tyrants.’ 

“ The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  more  comparison 
in  the  comfort  of  traveling  between  the  realms  of 
one  of  the  tyrants  to  which  the  Bungtown  Banner 
opposes  such  an  unbending  front  and  the  free  and 
equal  dominions  of  ‘the  States,’  than  there  is  be- 
tween the  spacious,  stately,  convenient,  and  beau- 
tiful station-houses  in  those  realms,  and  the  dingy, 
dismal,  wooden  shanties  which  serve  to  distil  rain 
and  gloom  upon  the  enlightened  American  when  he 
reaches  what  is  called  a d6pot  at  home.  Where 
the  railway  is  managed  by  government,  it  is  man- 
aged well  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  pas- 
senger. You  never  find  yourself  going  to  Bouen 
when  you  meant  to  go  to  Lyons.  Your  neighbor 
is  not  permitted  to  hang  his  filthy  boots  over  the 
back  of  the  seat  under  your  nose — nor  to  peel  apples 
and  throw  the  parings  at  the  stove — nor  to  roar 
songs  which  you  do  not  wish  your  w ife  and  daugh- 
ter to  hear — nor  to  spit  and  spew  until  you  go  by 
w'ater  rather  than  by  land.  In  fact,  just  as  restless 
boys  are  made  to  behave  themselves  in  school,  for 
the  sake  of  the  general  comfort — which  is  the  purest 
democratic  principle — so  men  are  made  to  behave 
themselves  in  cars  and  diligences. 

“ Suppose  you  are  an  American  citizen,  and  be- 
long to  the  biggest  and  most  braggadocio  country 
in  the  world,  does  that  give  you  any  right  to  assail 
my  boots  with  your  saliva,  my  ears  with  your 
howling  and  oaths,  and  my  sense  of  decency  with 
general  disgust?  Because  you  are  an  American 
citizen  must  you  cease  to  be  a gentleman  ? Be- 
cause you  are  an  American  citizen  must  you  fling 
apple  parings  against  a hot  iron  stove,  and  fill  a 
small  close  car  with  horrid  odors  ? Because  you 
arc  an  American  citizen  must  you  laugh,  and  whis- 
tle, and  sing  as  if  you  were  in  a desert  ? Can’t 
American  citizens  sit  up  straight,  and  talk  without 
slang  or  swearing  ? Can’t  an  American  citizen  eat 
the  peel  of  his  apple,  or,  if  he  doesn’t  like  it,  throw 
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it  oat  of  the  window  ? Must  an  American  citizen} 
when  he  has  bought  a pie  that  he  doesn’t  find  to  his 
taste,  throw  it  under  the  stove  or  on  the  floor,  and 
make  very  loud  and  very  poor  jokes  at  the  expense 
of  the  boy  who  sold  it?  Above  all,  can  not  an 
American  citizen  refrain  from  eating  rank  cheese  in 
hot  cars,  dropping  the  crumbs,  to  be  smashed  and 
slipped  over,  until,  with  cheese,  and  apple-parings, 
and  pea-nuts,  and  bad  pies  wasting  under  the  stove, 
and  a copious  libation  of  tobacco  juice,  such  a fetid 
steam  possesses  the  car,  that  he  is  a brave  man 
who  reaches  the  next  inviting  station  without  an 
oath  or  a headache  ? 

“ Why  also  must  American  mothers  at  the  West 
instantly  betake  themselves  to  cars  upon  the  birth 
of  a baby  ? Half  of  the  winter  I have  been  shut 
up  in  a nursery  on  wheels.  My  dear  Easy  Chair, 
you  know  that  I have  no  objection  to  babies  in  the 
abstract,  but  I have  to  babies  in  the  cars.  And 
why,  when  they  kick,  and  plunge,  and  scream  be- 
cause they  are  cross  and  uncomfortable — which 
they  have  a perfect  right  to  be,  and  which  I cer- 
tainly would  be  if  I were  a baby* — why  must  the 
simple  mamma  put  her  hand  to  the  darling’s  head 
and}  say,  apologetically,  and  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  the  whole  car, 

“ ‘ Ah ! has  Dorcas-Maria  a bad  headache  this 
morning  ?* 

“ My  dear  madam,  babies  never  have  bad  head- 
aches in  the  morning ; but  they  are  often  and  nat- 
urally very  cross  in  cars.  I wish  I had  the  liber- 
ty of  crying  and  kicking  when  I feel  cross  in  the 
cars. 

“Then  there  are  railroad  dinners! — Oh!  my 
dear  Easy  Chair,  I used  to  think  nothing  could 
surpass  the  horror  of  * a feed’  upon  the  Erie  Rail- 
road— but  I have  found  deeper  depths. 

“The  cars  stop.  A sharp  voice  roars,  ‘Ten 
minutes  to  dinner.’  A stampede  of  passengers  en- 
sues. They  rush  at  two  long  tables,  covered  with 
plates  of  mashed  potato,  and  small  bits  of  hard 
ham,  and  impossible-looking  beef.  Every  body 
immediately  plunges  into  every  thing.  The  hog 
in  man  is  instantly  manifested.  Men  take  their 
knives  from  their  mouths  to  put  them  into  butter 
and  salt.  Nobody  helps  his  neighbor — but  a wild 
Irishman  asks  if  you  will  have  mutton,  turkey,  or 
pork.  You  select,  and  it  is  brought.  Shut  your 
eyes,  and  proceed. 

“‘Sarce,  Sir!’  says  a filthy  wench,  dumping 
down  a small  plate  full  of  a liquefied  black  mess — 
which  directly  ends  your  dinner. 

“‘Beefsteak,  Sir?'  hisses  the  wild  waiter;  for 
beefsteak  has  become  one  of  our  peculiar  institu- 
tions, and  only  with  great  dexterity  and  chronic 
disgust  can  it  be  avoided. 

“ The  moment  the  crowd  invested  the  tables,  an 
unpleasant-looking  woman,  with  a huge  pail  of 
some  stagnant-looking  liquor,  began  rushing  along 
the  line  of  diners  and  pouring  from  the  pail  into 
the  cup  of  every  guest.  It  was  coffee,  ready  milked 
and  sugared.  Coflbe ! good  heavens ! and  Father 
Mathew  wants  to  persuade  the  world  that  such 
stuff  is  better  for  the  coats  of  the  human  stomach 
than  the  juice  of  the  grape ! I venture  to  bet  any 
sum  that  the  amount  of  misery  to  the  human  fam- 
ily would  be  greatly  lessened,  if  every  railroad 
passenger  in  the  State  of  Ohio  drank  at  dinner  a 
cupful  of  Longworth’s  Catawba  instead  of  this 
nauseous  preparation  called  coffee.  They  drink 


* Evidently. — 2wte  by  the  Easy  Chair. 
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more  dyspepsia  and  suffering  for  the  unborn  gene- 
rations in  that  mixture  than  they  would  easily  be- 
lieve. 

“ But  just  as  I am  ready  to  begin  eating,  I see 
that  every  body  is  done,  and  is  paying  a York  shil- 
ling at  the  door  to  the  proprietor. 

“ ‘ Time’s  up— all  aboard !’  shouts  the  conductor. 

Another  stampede,  and  the  train  is  under  way. 

“ Now,  my  friend,  is  life  really  so  short  that  the 
American  citizen  can  not  allow  time  enough  to  eat 
his  dinner?  or  is  that  country  so  desperately  well 
worth  living  in  where  you  go  too  fast  to  live  at 
all  ? Why  not  take  half  an  hour  longer  for  dinner 
every  day,  and  arrive  half  an  hour  later  at  the  end 
of  your  journey  ? You  are  the  greatest  of  fools  to 
be  railing  at  other  countries,  where  travel  is  made 
delightful,  not  only  by  the  myriad  objects  of  his- 
torical and  poetic  interest,  but  by  the  amenities  of 
its  arrangements — where  you  are  not  compelled  to 
swallow  half-masticated  morsels  of  meat  that  should 
never  be  eaten  at  all,  nor  choke  with  draughts  of 
a stuff  that  nobody  but  an  American  citizen  would 
ever  think  of  drinking,  because  the  train  may  slip 
off  and  leave  you.  There  is  time,  there  is  order. 

You  shall  eat  your  dinner  comfortably,  and  then 
you  shall  mount  betimes  and  travel  safely.  You 
will  find  every  convenience,  and  the  little  stations 
along  the  road  (as  in  Baden)  shall  each  be  a pic- 
ture as  you  pass. 

“ When  I travel  in  my  own  country,  dear  Easy 
Chair,  I had  rather  be  any  thing  else  than  an 
American  citizen.  I am  perfectly  loyal  to  the 
principles  of  my  Government — but  I can  not  find 
the  connection  between  filth  of  every  kind,  disgust, 
distaste,  discomfort,  and  Democracy.  If  they  art 
indissolubly  connected,  why,  then,  as  I can  indi- 
vidually think  in  my  heart  what  I please,  I prefer 
the  chances  of  a despotism ! 

“ There  is,  in  truth,  no  tyranny  like  that  of  an 
ignorant  Democracy.  The  American  citizen  may 
swell  as  much  as  he  pleases,  but  he  is  far  from  be- 
ing the  most  agreeable  human  figure  that  a trav- 
eler encounters.  What  do  I care  that  you  bully 
me  with  your  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  man,  if  you 
won’t  leave  me  my  right  to  be  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased with  what  I choose  ? Here  you  are,  some- 
where, angry  with  this  letter  of  mine  to  my  old 
friend  Easy  Chair,  because  it  says  that  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  upon  his  travels  is  a very  tobacco-spit- 
ting, noisy,  dirty  individual.  You  denounce  4 the 
Hapsburg*  for  imprisoning  Silvio  Pellico,  who 
aimed  to  destroy  the  Hapsburg’s  pow-er,  and,  by 
implication,  his  life ; and  you  would  jeer  me  for 
being  aristocratic  and  ‘ stuck  up,’  because  I prefer 
fresh  air  and  clean  food  to  the  atmosphere  of  a car 
and  the  4 spread’  of  a railroad  dinner.  Let  a well- 
dressed  man  venture  among  a group  of  free  and 
independent  American  citizens  in  shabby  clothes — 
will  he  hear  suggestions,  innuendoes,  remarks,  or 
not  ? Will  there  be  an  air  of,  1 Blast  me ! suppose 
your  coat  is  cleaner  than  mine,  do  you  want  to 
fight  ?’  or  not  ? 

“ Democracy  is  very  apt  to  confound  rights  with 
requirements.  A man  may  have  a right  to  what 
he  can  honestly  get ; but  you  have  no  right  to  my 
gettings.  In  general,  if  the  individual  is  not  to 
be  better  cared  for  in  all  the  details  of  life  by  a 
democracy,  what’s  the  use  of  it?  Governments 
arc  for  the  welfare  of  the  governed.  But  if  my 
welfare  is  better  subserved  by  a form  which  does 
not  allow  some  of  ray  theories  than  by  one  which 
does,  I shall  let  the  theories  go,  and  take  the  com- 
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fort.  Lamartine  said  no  wiser  thing  during  his 
short  and  splendid  dictatorship,  than  asking  if  the 
French  people  meant  to  wreck  the  Revolution  upon 
a theory  ? If  the  practical  operation  of  Democracy 
is  to  be  perpetual  jealousy  of  the  better  foot  and 
whiter  hand,  let  us  either  hush  our  fine  eloquence 
about 4 man,’  or  confess  that  the  philosophy  of  De- 
mocracy is  Procrustean,  and  ineffably  mean — aim- 
ing to  make  and  keep  every  man  of  the  dimensions 
of  every  other. 

44  As  for  traveling,  dear  Easy  Chair,  I know  that 
that  is  dependent  upon  many  things.  For  instance, 
I do  not  suppose  that  we  can  have  comfort,  or  com- 
parative decency,  in  traveling  upon  routes  along 
which  pours  the  great  current  of  emigration.  The 
Western  cars  must  bo  excessively  disagreeable 
places  for  a long  time  to  come.  But  I have  no  in- 
tention of  calling  them  agreeable  because  they  are 
American  ; and  I sincerely  compassionate  all  whose 
necessities  call  them  West,  at  a season  when  the 
fields  and  woods  are  gray,  and  when  the  windows 
of  the  cars  must  be  kept  closed. 

44 1 am  too  good  a Democrat  to  allow  that  dirt  is 
democratic.  On  the  contrary,  I insist,  that,  if  we 
are  on  the  right  track,  wTe  must  come  to  greater 
results  in  life,  and  in  all  details,  than  have  ever 
been  achieved.  Is  art  to  be  dependent  upon  ab- 
solutism ? Can  there  be  no  pictures  where  there 
are  no  popes  nor  kings,  no  statues  without  grand 
dukes  and  emperors  ? Can  we  have  no  temples, 
no  gardens,  no  public  works  of  general  utility  and 
beauty,  because  we  take  care  of  ourselves  ? We 
may  mistake  many  times,  and  not  easily  find  the 
way ; but  he  is  no  lover  of  men,  any  more  than  he 
is  a sound  politician,  who  docs  not  see  that  the 
hope  and  charm  of  a Republic  lies  in  the  universal 
welfare,  and  in  the  perfection  of  details.  It  is 
foolish  to  rail  at  monarchies  until  we  can  do  better, 
as  well  as  think  better.  If  a Republic  can  not  give 
me  clean  cars,  and  sweet  air,  and  a monarchy  cany 
so  far  the  monarchy  is  better. 

44  You  remember  how  we  all  railed  at  Dickens’s 
4 Notes,’  and  how  wc  have  never  forgiven  him. 
lie  is  angry  now,  as  well  as  we,  and  in  the  preface 
to  the  popular  edition  of  his  works  he  takes  occa^ 
sion  to  say  that  he  still  holds  to  the  truthfulness 
of  his  representations. 

4tAnd  so  do  I.  I insist  that  there  has  never 
been  so  good  a description  of  an  American  table 
cChofe,  and  the  proceedings  thereat,  as  in  the 
4 Notes’  and  in  4 Martin  Chuzzlewit.’  We  are  the 
loudest  braggers  and  the  thinnest  skinned  of  any 
people  in  the  world.  If  w*e  don’t  wish  the  w’orld  to 
laugh  at  us,  let  us  refrain  from  ridiculous  situations. 
It  was  idle  to  say  in  a rage  to  Dickens,  that  there 
were  things  just  as  absurd  at  home.  lie  knew  it 
better  than  w’e  did;  and  it  was  mainly  through 
his  infinitely  amusing  accounts  of  it  that  we  knew 
it  at  all.  And  as  for  the  cry  of  base  ingratitude, 
I really  hope  that  the  many  hospitable  gentlemen 
who  entertained  Mr.  Dickens  did  not  wish  him  to 
put  his  dinner  into  his  eyes  instead  of  his  mouth; 
and  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  in  this  memorable 
Dickens  difference,  that  lie  commented  upon  mat- 
ters and  habits  which  ever}'  traveler  can  observe — 
which  lie  patent  to  tho  blindest  eyes. 

44  In  any  case,  an  observing  American  could 
write  a hundred-fold  harder  book  upon  our  foibles 
and  unnecessary  habits  than  any  foreigner  has 
ever  done ; and  for  my  part,  as  I know  enough  to 
try  to  keep  clean,  and  to  behave  like  a man  and 
not  like^a  pig.  I dol’t  wish  anv  of  the  weak  breth- 
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ren  to  plead  that  it  is  a new  country,  in  extenua- 
tion of  our  little  enormities.  For  the  very  reason 
that  it  is  a new  country,  do  let  it  be  a decent  coun- 
try. Begin  right,  or  we  shall  end  wrong. 

“Think  of  traveling  a hundred  miles  straight 
away  from  any  of  our  large  cities  into  the  country, 
and  a little  off  the  line  of  railways.  What  a bed 
you  will  have ! What  stuff  to  eat,  what  stuff  to 
drink ! What  a little  vicious  iron  stove  to  heat  your 
room  red-hot,  and  leave  it  in  an  hour  stope-cold ! 

What  a pleasant  place  the  bar-room  is!  What 
prompt  attendance  you  get ! How  you  are  tempt- 
ed to  remain  and  bring  your  family  in  the  summer ! 

What  a pleasing  sense  of  attention  to  your  wants 
on  tho  part  of  the  host  and  hostess ! How  deeply 
you  feel  that  here  is  a man  whose  business  and 
pride  is  to  keep  a public  house,  and  who  does  it,  as 
every  man  does  what  is  for  his  interest  and  pleas- 
ure! 

44  Now  these  things  are  true  of  all  king-ridden 
countries,  and  if  you  are  obliged  to  travel,  they  are 
much  more  important  than  a good  many  more  im- 
portant things. 

44  If  you  find  them  slight  things,  it  is  because  you 
have  never  traveled.  I grant  that  it  is  better  to 
have  a poor  dinner  than  to  have  your  leg  smashed 
in  a railroad  collision.  But  if  that  is  the  Ameri- 
can alternative,  I shall  Bail  for  the  calmer  latitudes, 
where  we  move  more  slowly,  and  live  longer  and 
more  pleasantly. 

44 1 write  this,  my  dear  Easy  Chair,  from  what  is 
called,  I believe,  the  Queen  City  of  the  West. 

When  I hear  that,  I find  myself  repeating  4 Cophe- 
tua  loved  a beggar  maid,'  and  you  w ill  remember 
he  ultimately  made  her  his  queen.  The  Queen 
City — and  I have  been  in  pensive  Florence,  sitting 
upon  the  yellow’  Arno,  with  history  for  its  memory; 

I have  seen  elegant  Dresden,  leaning  upon  the 
graceful  hills  of  the  Elbe,  and  holding  the  Sistinc 
Madonna  to  its  heart ; and  Naples  rising  as  Venus 
rose  from  that  summer  sea,  and  polished  Paris, 
and  grand  and  gloomy  London,  and  gay  Vienna 
— and  this  is  the  Queen  City ! 

44  Frankly,  dear  Easy  Chair,  we  have  many  things 
to  be  proud  of,  but  our  cities  are  not  among  the 
number. 

44  4 Twenty  years  ago,  Sir,*  says  an  animated 
subject  of  the  Queen  City,  4 there  was  scarcely  the 
sign  of  a town  here.* 

44  So  I should  think.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

And  tw  enty  times  twenty  years  will  pass  before  a 
man  shall  have  any  kind  of  emotion  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  city,  for  any  reason  that  the  city  it- 
self can  furnish. 

41  The  American  citizen  is  the  sublimest  or  the 
silliest  object  going.  But  he  is  only  sublime  when 
his  behavior  accords  in  some  degree  with  his  op- 
portunities. He  is  more  intelligent  than  the  peo- 
ple of  most  other  countries.  But  they  are  all  bet- 
ter bred  than  he. 

44 1 like  to  hear  the  American  citizen  arriving  in 
a public  hotel  after  midnight.  Ding-dong,  ting- 
ling, go  all  the  bells,  and  his  tongue  wags  in  loud 
talk.  He  stamps  along  the  corridor  to  his  room. 

Bang  goes  the  democratic  door.  It  opens  again, 
and  slum  go  the  free  and  independent  l>oots  of  the 
American  citizen,  thundering  through  the  corridor, 
and  bang  goes  the  door  again.  Of  course  he  has  a 
perfect  right.  It  is  his  hired  room.  He  pays  two 
dollars  or  two  and  a half  dollars  a day  for  it,  and 
being  his  home  for  the  time,  where  can  a man  slam 
his  door  and  whang  his  boots  dowrn,  if  n^t  }n  his 
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own  house  ? It  is  part  of  the  inalienable  rights  of 
man  to  make  a noise  in  a hotel.  Of  course ; and 
other  men  have  no  inalienable  rights.  Because  you 
have  arrived  late,  and  I am  to  leave  early,  I have 
no  inalienable  right  to  my  quiet  sleep.  The  truth 
is,  that  a man  who  thunders  along  a hall,  and 
slams  boots  and  door  after  midnight,  is  an  unman- 
nerly, indecent  fellow,  who  never  should  be  admit- 
ted into  decent  hotels  at  all.  And  if  it  is  not  demo- 
cratic to  lay  your  boots  out  softly,  and  to  steal  si- 
lently by  the  doors  of  sleeping  men,  then  let  it  be 
aristocratic,  or  despotic,  or  whatever  you  please, 
but  let  us  have  that,  and  omit  the  rights  of  man 
until  morning.  Good  manners,  thoughtfulness, 
and  consideration  of  others,  are  manly  and  Chris- 
tian, whatever  they  are  not;  and  the  brawling 
noise  of  an  American  hotel  is  a constant  reproach 
upon  American  manners. 

44  You  will  think  that  I have  eaten  a very  bad 
dinner,  or  have  slept  on  a very  hard  bed,  to  say 
such  things  of  my  beloved  mother-country  or  fa- 
ther-land. But  when  it  is  as  easy  to  bake  bread 
twenty  minutes  as  ten,  and  to  close  doors  softly  as 
with  a bang,  and  to  creep  along  halls  instead  of 
stamping,  and  to  throw  peels  out  of  the  window, 
and  to  talk  in  a low  key,  and  not  to  yawn  so  that 
every  body  within  hearing  is  made  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  you  are  fatigued ; and  to  remember 
that  people  on  the  next  seat  don’t  care  to  know 
about  your  very  uninteresting  private  affairs ; in 
fact,  when  it  is  so  easy  to  remember,  and  so  very 
obvious,  that  you  are  of  very  little  importance  to 
any  body  else,  although  you  are  an  American  citi- 
zen with  undoubted  privileges  and  inalienable 
rights,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  do  precisely  the 
contrary,  and  give  the  sting  to  all  the  stories  of 
foreign  travelers. 

44  Mr.  Dion  Bourcicault,  we  understand,  is  pre- 
paring a book  upon  America.  Do  you  suppose 
Mr.  Dion  Bourcicault  travels  by  all  the  trains 
without  seeing  the  fun?  Do  you  suppose  Mr. 
Dion  Bourcicault  is  not  going  to  4 sauce  you*  with 
your  own  apple-peels  and  cheese-parings?  And 
do  you  suppose  you  are  not  going  to  fly  into  a 
great  rage  with  Mr.  Dion  Bourcicault  when  he  tells 
John  Bull  and  the  rest  of  the  warld  what  he  saw 
you  doing  in  your  cars,  and  steamers,  and  hotels  ? 
Take  down  that  very  ill-favored  boot  from  its  con- 
spicuous position  upon  the  back  of  the  seat;  spit 
out  of  the  window ; if  you  don’t  like  your  pies  say 
nothing  about  it;  don’t  try  to  be  funny  with  the 
apple-boys,  for  you  always  break  down ; it  is  not 
worth  while  for  you  to  sing,  for  you  have  no  voice, 
and  you  don’t  know  the  tune;  don’t  try  to  bolt 
your  dinner,  coffee,  pies,  turkey,  beef-steak  (of 
course),  and  4 sarce,’  in  one  minute ; and  in  general, 
if  you  don’t  wish  to  be  called  disgusting,  cease  to 
be  so.  And  when  you  are  called  so,  instead  of  send- 
ing somebody  else  somewhere,  see  whether  you 
have  not  been  disgusting,  and  you  will  probably 
find  that  you  have  been. 

44  So  much  for  the  free  and  independent  Amer- 
ican citizen,  and  his  traveling  morals  and  manners, 
my  dear  Easy  Chair.  You,  sitting  comfortably  at 
home,  know  very  little  of  these  things.  Perhaps 
they  seem  to  you  exaggerations — I wish  they 
were. 

44  Perhaps  you  remember,  in  the  days  of  your 
youth,  those  sweet  English  inns — quiet,  rural, 
neat-each  house  a homo  for  the  traveler,  so  that 
a man  understands  why  English  authors  so  loved 
and  praised  the  inn.  Perhaps  you  recall  the  chan- 
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ber-maidt  with  her  white  apron,  and  her  cap,  and 
her  4 Yez,  Zir,*  and  her  4 Coming,  Zir  :*  you  have 
not  forgotten  the  landlord — the  host  who  keeps  a 
house  of  public  entertainment,  and  who  aims  to 
satisfy  his  guests  for  the  money  they  pay  him,  and 
[ not  to  show  them  by  carelessness  and  supercilious- 
ness that  he  is  as  good  as  they  are.  In  fine,  I hope 
you  have  not  forgotten  all  the  points  that  have 
made  on  English  inn  the  synonyme  of  a place 
pleasanter  than  the  home  of  many  a traveler. 
What  a pity,  then,  that  when  w*e  declared  our  in- 
dependence of  England  we  also  freed  ourselves  of 
so  much  English  cleanliness  and  comfort.  For, 
strange  to  say,  that  old  monarchy,  which  an 4 Amer- 
ican citizen’  of  the  kind  I have  mentioned  but  re- 
gards w ith  wholesome  contempt,  is,  in  many  of  the 
details  and  delights  of  life,  infinitely  superior  to 
the  free  and  enlightened  state  of  things  that  we 
eqjoy.  Is  it  not  as  old  a truth  as  holy  writ,  that 
a man  who  can  not  govern  himself  can  not  govern 
a city  ?” 

Our  correspondent  here  wanders  away  into  gen- 
eral political  disquisition.  But,  although  he  is 
somewhat  w'arm  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions, 
is  there  not  much  in  them  wThich  is  very  w ell  w orthy 
consideration  ? 1 1 is  easier  to  bear  the  great  trials 

than  the  little  annoyances  of  life.  Manner^  are  a 
part  of  morals.  You,  my  dear  Sir,  who  are  reading 
this  in  a car,  how  is  it  about  your  feet  and  apple- 
peels? 


I Moved  by  our  correspondent’s  strong  statements, 

! half  incredulous  of  the  reality  of  his  sufferings,  and 
j resolved  to  see  for  ourselves  if  beef-steaks  were  so 
tough,  and  winter  traveling  in  general  so  utterly 
dismal ; curious,  also,  to  see  something  of  the 
44  American  citizen”  of  whom  he  makes  such  mer- 
ciless mention,  we  had  our  Easy  Chair  set  upon 
railroad  wheels,  and  rushed  forth  to  see  Niagara 
in  winter. 

The  sun  was  kinder  to  us  than  to  our  friend.  It 
glittered  upon  the  snow-streaked  hills,  and  shone 
along  the  far  valley  reaches ; and  if  the  car  was  a 
little  uncomfortable,  and  cheese-parings  and  apple- 
peel  became  too  painfully  evident,  wfc  had  but  to 
lay  our  head  against  the  window  and  fall  far  back 
into  memories  of  lands  wrherc  'winter  is  a fable  and 
a dream. 

44  Oh,  lady,  we  receive  but  what  we  give. 

And  in  our  life  alone  does  Nature  live,” 

sings  Coleridge,  looking  at  the  sunset.  And  so 
sang  we  as  we  glanced  at  the  swift  landscape  slid- 
ing by  the  windows. 

If  you  have  never  been  to  Niagara  in  winter,  you 
can  not  fancy  the  great  difference  of  the  summer 
and  the  winter  travel.  The  cars  are  not  crowded 
with  those  pretty  traveling  toilets  which  the  July 
sun  loved  to  see.  The  women  who  travel  in  the 
cold  days  have  no  air  of  summer  wanderers,  but 
they  have  babies,  and  an  air  of  seeing  their  destiny 
straight  to  the  end.  Oh,  madainc ! who  took  the 
cars  at  Lockport — you,  with  the  green  silk  bonnet 
and  the  very  audible  and  furious  baby,  why  did 
you  look  in  that  hard,  cold  way  at  every  body  in 
the  car ; why  did  you  talk  in  that  sharp,  wiry,  loud 
voice,  so  that  we  all  shuddered  and  thrilled  with 
profound  pity  for  that  unhappy  man,  your  hus- 
band? lie  was  not  visible.  lie  doubtless  had 
made  excuses  to  stay  behind.  He  wanted  to  know 
how  silence  seemed.  He  eveij  wanted  to  remember 
the  single  days  before  he  knew  you.  W e all  hoped, 
for  the  sake  of  future  family  peace,  that  he  was  not 
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wishing  he  had  never  seen — we  meant,  heard — yon. 
Ah!  madame!  why  did  you  allow  yourself  to 
harm  matrimony  in  our  imaginations,  and  injure 
your  sex  in  fancy,  and  make  us  so  deeply  sympa- 
thize with  our  own,  because  with  such  a fearfully 
matter-of-fact  way,  as  if  you  knew  every  thing,  and 
defied  any  increase  of  knowledge,  you  9aid  your 
unimportant  nothings  so  noisily,  and — in  the  very 
face  of  a respectable  traveling  public — fed  your 
baby  in  the  natural  way ! Self-respect,  madame, 
and  respect  to  others,  are  mutual.  Our  indignant 
fHend,  whose  letter  we  have  quoted,  rails  at  men 
who  slam  their  doors  and  boots.  But  if  the  mis- 
behavior of  men  so  moves  us,  what  shall  we  do 
with  you  who  depreciate  your  own  sex  by  your 
conduct  ? Believe  an  old  Easy  Chair,  madame,  a 
man  reveres  his  reverence  for  a woman,  and  she 
does  him  a great  injury  who  assails  it.  No  woman 
can  afford  to  part  with  the  most  sensitive  modesty. 
Who  would  not  tremble  before  a woman  who  could 
so  far  assert  her  44  rights”  as  to  enter  a crowded 
car,  and  in  the  most  unconcerned  manner  and  the 
loudest  voice,  announce  that  the  buckwheat  cakes 
were  cold  at  breakfast!  May  such  offenders  be 
smothered  in  cold  flapjacks ! Be  very  sure  that  if 
you  treat  your  husband  like  an  old  shoe,  he  will, 
like  an  old  shoe,  fall  off.  Remember  that  man  is 
made  to  pursue.  You  must  forever  fly,  retreat, 
withdraw.  So  is  the  ardor  of  pursuit  continued. 
And  thus  the  lover  shall  never  be  merged  in  the 
husband,  but  still  worship  you  as  his  inaccessible 
divinity. 

So  we  slid  along,  gently  moralizing,  mourning 
over  the  willful  wrecks  that  women  make  of  their 
influence  and  charms,  until,  like  a distant  sculpture 
of  pure  marble,  Niagara  silently  flashed  between 
its  shores. 

That  best  of  hotels,  the  Cataract  Jlouse , was  open. 
Let  any  man  weary  of  winter  travel,  of  rush,  dirt, 
and  beef-steak,  betake  himself  for  a day  to  the 
Cataract.  He  shall  find  rest  there,  and  neatness ; 
and,  if  he  will  only  shoot  the  hackmen  from  the 
windows,  before  issuing  forth,  he  will  be  spared 
their  importunity,  which,  in  this  democratic  land 
(as  our  correspondent  would  say),  i9  very  hard  to 
resist;  since,  if  you  persist  in  declining  a car- 
riage, the  chance  is  that  you  will  be  insulted  by 
the  free  and  independent  American  citizen  upon 
the  box. 

The  one  street  of  Niagara  is  very  lonely ; one  or 
two  empty  carriages  are  drawn  slowly  up  and 
down.  The  horses  walk  expectantly,  and  the 
eager  drivers  long  for  a prey.  The  41  office”  of  the 
Cataract  is  painfully  in  order.  There  is  no  string 
of  new  arrivals  to  enter  their  names.  There  is  no 
row  of  smoking  idlers  upon  the  piazza  surveying 
the  eager  stream  of  travel  that  flows  from  the  sum- 
mer cars.  There  is  a dull,  gray,  listless,  lost  air 
brooding  over  the  village  of  Niagara.  It  is  even 
as  a Russian  town  in  the  Crimea,  all  whose  inhab- 
itants have  been  drafted  for  the  war.  The  last 
books  have  not  reached  the  book-stores.  We  find 
the  last  month's  magazines.  It  is  a town  of  the 
last  month,  of  last  year,  of  last  summer. 

But  as  you  pause  in  your  walk,  or  as  you  lift  your 
head  from  your  paper  by  the  stove  in  the  office, 
you  hear  that  deep,  pensive  murmur  which  is 
not  of  last  month,  nor  of  last  year,  but  of  all 
time. 

It  is  best  to  slip  quietly  out  at  the  back-door,  for 
you  so  escape  the  coachmen.  In  a moment  you  are 
upon  thq  bridge  over  the  Rapids.  No  autumn 
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touches  them  with  fiery  glory,  nor  winter  with  cold 
splendor.  As  in  summer,  they  come  leaping  and 
flashing  apparently  out  of  the  sky,  and  the  smoke 
of  their  torrent  ascends  forever  and  ever.  That 
first  view  is  still  one  of  the  most  striking  and  in- 
spiring, and  is  sculptured  fast  in  memory.  Except 
that  there  is  snow  upon  the  bridge,  and  no  swarm 
of  passengers,  and  no  green  leaves  upon  the  trees, 
it  is  the  same  quivering  picture  you  saw'  in  June— 
the  same  that  you  gazed  at  in  J uly  from  under  the 
friendly  blue  cotton  umbrella  that  defied  the  sun, 
at  the  expense  of  giving  you  the  aspect  of  a val- 
etudinarian poet. 

The  man  at  the  little  Indian  curiosity-shop  still 
charges  the  twTo  shillings  which  secure  your  admis- 
sion to  Goat  Island  during  your  stay.  To-day  the 
island  is  all  your  own.  The  newly-fallen  snow  lies 
soft  and  white  and  untrodden.  There  is  universal 
silence,  with  only  that  immortal  roar,  and  at  the 
westernmost  point  of  the  island  there  is  a patch  of 
brown  turf,  sheltered  from  the  snow  by  the  gra- 
cious savin  trees.  The  waters  of  the  river  throb 
gently  and  die  along  that  shore,  whose  melancholy 
turf,  amidst  the  deep  surrounding  snow',  would  have 
suggested  to  Cowdcy  the  summer  pressed  in  the 
herbarium  of  the  year. 

The  sun  is  bright,  but  the  sad  shores  of  Canada 
fade  gloomily  in  the  distance.  There  is  certainly 
no  more  uncheerful  view  than  that  from  Goat  Isl- 
and looking  westward.  The  sense  of  wilderness  is 
absolute  and  consuming,  and  deepens  that  solemn 
and  almost  melancholy  impression  which  Niagara 
never  fails  to  leave. 

The  tower  by  the  English  fall  is  cased  in  ice. 

The  rocks  are  piled  like  glaciers.  The  scene  is 
savage  and  bare ; for  there  are  none  of  the  con- 
trasts of  green  and  twinkling  leaves,  whose  beauty 
in  summer  touches  and  tames  the  fierce  play  of  the 
cataract.  But,  like  the  sea  and  the  sky,  Niagara 
is  always  sublime.  It  is  no  finer  in  winter  than  in 
the  summer.  Nor  need  you  suppose  that  it  is 
grander  now  because  there  is  not  the  crowd  of 
summer  tourists.  We  hope  Niagara  can  annul 
Jenkins  and  Jones.  If  those  gay  ybung  men  shoot- 
ing in  patent  leathers  about  Goat  Island  in  the 
pleasant  June  rays  interfere  with  your  enjoyment 
of  the  spectacle,  why,  then,  Niagara  is  not  for  you. 

Put  away  that  foolishness.  The  cataract  sweeps 
them  away  like  chaff.  They  go  over  like  leaves, 
and  are  lost  in  the  abyss. 

Later  in  the  year  a bridge  of  ice  often  forms  in 
the  river  by  the  boiling  up  of  the  masses  of  ice 
driven  by  the  northeast  winds  tow-ard  the  fall. 

It  may  even  be  crossed  to  the  Canada  shore. 

We  did  not  cross,  dear  reader,  nor  suffer  our 
Easy  Chair  to  run  the  risks  of  such  transportation. 

We  came  quietly  back  again  to  the  hotel — even 
the  most  rapt  and  ecstatic  poets  do  that — and  ate 
the  good  dinner  of  the  Cataract  House.  There 
was  no  gay  crowd,  no  sweet  music,  no  flutter  of 
muslin  and  lace,  no  stately  march  of  waiters.  The 
dinner  was  served  in  the  little  front  dining-room, 
and  seven  people  sat  down  to  it.  Do  you  suppose 
that  our  dessert  was  nuts  and  raisins  ? Do  you 
believe  that  this  Easy  Chair  even  tasted  the  ap- 
ple which  it  so  abstractedly  peeled — (and  did  not 
throw  the  peel  at  the  stove).  Ah  ! do  you  not  sus- 
pect that  the  remembrance  of  the  summer  days 
when  first  we  sat  at  that  Cataract  dinner  with  the 
fair  girls  whose  daughters  sit  there  now,  was  sweet- 
er than  the  pudding-sauce  and  sadder  than  the  un- 
wonted silence  of  that  hall  ? 
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OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

A month  ago  and  all  the  ears  of  Western  Eu- 
rope waited  for  the  news  that  Sebastopol  was 
taken.  Napoleon  (people  said)  would  come  to 
Paris,  from  his  summer  hermitage  of  Saint  Cloud 
when  Sebastopol  was  taken.  The  tickets  would 
be  issued  for  the  first  Tuileries  ball  when  Sebas- 
topol was  taken.  The  fashion  of  the  winter’s  muffs 
and  hats  would  be  out  when  Sebastopol  w'as  tak- 
en. All  out-staying  people  in  such  chateaus  of 
France  as  keep  up  their  preserves  of  game,  would 
come  to  town  when  Sebastopol  wras  taken.  The 
weather,  which  had  been  rainy  for  a pair  of  months, 
would  clear  when  Sebastopol  was  taken.  Long 
running  accounts,  overdue  in  September,  would 
be  paid  when  Sebastopol  way  taken. 

Well,  Napoleon  has  come  again  to  the  Tuileries, 
and  the  fair-haired  Eugenie  drives  out  in  her  phae- 
ton, and  the  winter’s  muffs  are  half  a season  old, 
and  sporting  people  have  bagged  their  last  par- 
tridges, and  sunshine  has  broken  cold  and  clear 
overhead,  and  bills  of  old  standing  (some  of  them) 
have  been  paid ; but  Sebastopol  sees  yet  the  Rus- 
sian banner  waving  and  snapping  in  the  storm- 
winds  of  the  Crimea. 

People  have  foreborne  asking  each  other,  every 
time  of  meeting,  when  the  city  will  be  taken,  and 
point  all  their  promises  with  an — if  it  is  taken. 
Eugenie,  the  Empress,  talking  frankly  and  fearless- 
ly, as  becomes  her  mixed  Scottish  and  Spanish 
blood,  says  the  opening  ball  of  the  Tuileries  wdil 
be  brilliant  if  Sebastopol  is  taken.  Holders  of 
stock  in  the  French  Crystal  Palace  (dropping  up 
and  down  in  the  market,  like  the  Fahrenheit 
quicksilver  at  Balaklava)  say  the  Exhibition  will 
44  march”  if  Sebastopol  is  taken. 

Strangers  give  themselves  the  promise  of  gay 
winter  and  rollicking  nights  in  the  Chaussee  d’An- 
tin  if  Sebastopol  is  taken ; and  holders  of  secur- 
ities all,  whether  moneyed  or  social,  count  on  a 
quick  advance  if  Sebastopol  is  taken. 

W as  there  ever  a city  which  grew  into  such  sud- 
den celebrity  ? Was  there  ever  a campaign  which 
so  nipped  all  tHb  romance  of  war?  Was  there  ever 
such  a crop  of  honor  (or  wheat)  so  blighted  in  the 
bud? 

First,  we  had  long  stories  of  Russian  demoraliz- 
ation, and  Silistria  with  its  cowardly  Cossacks  in 
the  background  was  put  on  the  stage  at  the 
Champ  de  Mars  and  the  office  of  Mr.  Punch. 
Then  came  the  faint  foreshadowings  of  a great  en- 
terprise (leaking  out  through  the  Times  columns), 
which  was  to  startle  all  of  Christendom,  and  anni- 
hilate the  south  of  Russia.  Indeed  it  was  a great 
enterprise,  and  valorouslv  pushed  through  its  first 
dangers ; but  the  demoralization  of  which  we  had 
heard  so  much  was  not,  after  all,  complete ; and 
when  Balaklava,  with  its  hecatomb  of  light  cavalry 
— offered  up  on  the  altar  of  Club-room  pride — sent 
westward  its  story  of  fierce  battle  and  butchered 
men,  the  papers,  in  excess  of  generosity,  praised 
the  valor  of  the  Russian  barbarians,  and  admitted, 
in  columns  now  reeking  with  bloody  story,  that 
the  demoralization  was  not  wholly  complete. 

After  that  came  Inkermann. 

The  wounds  are  bleeding  now ; and  fVesh  black  is 
on  the  forms  of  thousands  of  kneeling  ladies — moth- 
ers, and  sisters,  and  wives,  and  daughters — in  all 
the  churches  of  England  and  of  France ; and  there, 
before  Sebastopol,  they  arc  hoisting  black  flags  to 
get  a space  between  the  bombs,  where  they  may 
safely  buir  the  dead.  But  few  mourners  gather 
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at  the  graves  they  open  upon  those  bleak  hills ; 
and  these  shivering,  ragged  officers,  struggling 
with  the  chills  that  lie  in  the  hollows  of  the  Tartar 
hills,  and  with  the  griefs  for  some  messmate,  who, 
with  his  scarlet  and  broidery  on  him,  draggled  in 
mud  and  blood,  is  thrown  into  the  common  pit 
they  dig  for  sergeant  and  for  private. 

44  If  you  could  have  seen  it  all,”  w'rites  a guards- 
man, u standing  os  I did  upon  the  edge  of  the  great 
grave,  where  we  had  thrown  them  helter-skelter 
with  their  regimental  finery  on  them,  and  where 
we  caught  sight  now  and  then  of  a familiar  face, 
which  had  shone  with  a merry  laugh  many  a day 
against  us  at  table,  you  would  understand  the 
gloom  and  disquietude  that  hangs  so  heavily  on 
me  now.  And  those  romantic  girls  at  home,  crazy 
these  many  a year  for  scarlet  coats  and  falchions 
bright,  and  thinking  it  a very  grand  thing  to  be  a 
soldier,  and  grander  still  (doubtless)  to  be  a sol- 
dier’s wife,  if  they  had  but  caught  a glance  of  the 
scarlet  dabbled  with  blood,  and  the  dead  fellows* 
eyes  looking  up  at  the  cold  pitiless  Bky  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  before  we  tumbled  in  the  gravel 
and  buried  them  once  for  aye,  they  would  quit 
their  romantic  nonsense,  and  pray  (as  I do)  that 
God  may  bring  to  an  end  these  wicked  days,  when 
battles  sweep  us  down  without  time  to  cry  for 
mercy.” 

Then,  when  the  stones  and  earth  (rough  work 
they  make  of  it  there)  were  hardly  rounded  over 
these  pits,  where  the  dead  lay  by  forties,  the  wind 
rose;  not  suddenly,  nor  yet  giving  any  warning 
notes  of  the  hurricane  which  was  presently  to  come 
roaring  from  the  Bosphorus. 

Our  readers  have  all  followed  the  story  of  the 
poor  transport  craft — seeming  small  in  comparison 
with  three-deckers,  but  in  reality  honest  700  ton 
ships — thwacked  together,  hulls,  masts,  and  yards, 
until  their  spars  went  crashing  like  the  boughs  of 
lone  trees  in  a land  gale,  and  the  ships  themselves, 
worrying  at  their  light  fastenings  of  a single  or  a 
brace  of  anchors,  tore  away,  and  with  a few  bounds 
upon  the  crested  seas,  dashed  hard  and  full  upon 
the  Crimean  rocks,  and  made  an  end. 

The  Prince  was  one  of  these — as  fine  a steamer 
as  sails  from  New  York  harbor — with  all  the  warm 
coats  which  w’erc  to  give  comfort  to  the  shivering 
soldiers,  and  bombs  and  powder  besides  for  a fort- 
night’s w’ork  of  the  batteries ; but  the  bombs  and 
the  coats  are  in  the  Euxine  now. 

Punch,  with  all  the  rest,  is  sobered  by  the  com- 
mon grief  which  such  tidings  carry  home,  and  we 
hear  very  little  nowr  of  demoralization ; even  u Our 
Bashi  Bazouk  ” (promenading  as  he  does  in  these 
days  the  Paris  streets)  is  grown  tender  in  his 
caricature,  and  lends  a sigh  to  the  common  mourn- 
ing. 

And  we  upon  this  side? — albeit  no  party  Id  the 
strife — has  not  an  over-ocean  echo  of  British  mourn- 
ing reached  scattered  ears  even  here,  and  kindled 
griefs  that  bum  like  a fire  ? And  docs  not  the  dull 
pulse  of  Wall  Street  beat  low,  in  unison  with  the 
sacrifice  in  gold  which  the  French  and  English  offer 
to  the  god  of  war?  Can  any  people  l>c  wholly  an 
indifferent  spectator,  in  these  days  of  quick  ocean 
mails  and  telegraphs,  to  such  fierce  human  slaugh- 
ter as  that  of  Inkermann?  Do  not  we  feel,  and 
feel  keenly,  that  we  belong  to  a century  which  has 
revived  again  the  middle-age  fashion  of  “ordeal 
by  fire  ? ” Peter  Nostradea  marched  on  burning 
coals,  in  the  year  1200,  to  show  that  ho  told  the 
truth;  and  now  Nicholas  and  Victoria  march — 
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their  soldiers — over  hotter  coals  than  those  of  the 
friar,  to  prove  that  they  claim  the  right.  If  we 
could  only  put  Menschikoff  and  Napoleon  to  walk 
the  fire! 

Oddly  enough,  and  yet  naturally  enough,  the 
two  great  nations  who  in  Western  Europe  are 
bolstering  up  the  frail  remnant  of  the  Ottoman 
power,  will  not  understand  how  outsiders  like  our- 
selves can  possibly  do  aught  else  than  praise  their 
endeavor,  and  join  in  the  few  paeans  they  sing. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  a tie  which  joins  those  nations 
together  naturally,  who  are  in  the  forefront  of 
civilization ; and  there  is  no  hearty  sympathy  in 
Republican  blood  with  that  nationality  which  is 
bounded  by  lances  and  Cossacks.  But  when  our 
civilized  brothers  take  strategic  moves,  which — 
for  selfish  ends — involve  espousal  of  half  the  dam- 
nable barbarities  which  linger  under  the  crescent 
and  the  turban,  they  must  at  least  leave  us  the 
right  of  question,  and  of  looking  with  grave  faces 
upon  such  victories  as  may  fill  anew  the  harems  of 
the  .Sultan,  and  double  the  prices  for  Circassian 
girls. 

That  old  Greek  Church,  under  whose  roof-tree 
the  Russian  soldier  and  serf  has  learned  to  pray, 
and  which  at  least  has  the  merit  of  kindling  a most 
stubborn  faith,  and  reverently  joined  hands  in 
death,  is  not  after  all  so  bad  that  we  should  wish 
its  cross  pulled  down  and  a minaret  set  up  in  its 
stead.  Nor  do  we  know  if  we  could  wholly  join  in 
the  prayers  they  are  offering  at  Rome  nowadays — 
that  the  great  schismatic  branch,  whose  capital  is 
St.  Petersburg,  may  be  humbled  and  brought  into 
the  train  of  those  true  apostles  who  hold  the  keys, 
and  stand  on  the  Janiculan  Hill. 

Besides  this  prayer — for  the  saying  of  which 
every  man  or  woman  lias  three  hundred  days 
of  indulgence,  by  Papal  order — it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  gathering  of  Church  worthies  at 
Rome  has  resulted  in  any  thing  serious.  People 
are  naturally  agog  as  to  what  may  come  of  it  all ; 
and  papers  upon  the  other  side  are  discussing  if 
there  ma}*  be  no  scheme  at  the  bottom  for  driving 
“Our  good  Allies”  the  Turks  away  from  their 
mosques  and  harems,  if  need  be,  into  the  wilds  of 
Asia.  If  such  be  the  thought,  what  power  must 
represent  the  cross  at  Constantinople?  Hardly 
Cardinal  Wiseman  himself  would  put  in  a plea  for 
Protestant  England ; and  Napoleon  might  make  a 
martyr  of  himself  for  the  profit  of  the  true  flock, 
who  tell  their  beads  in  the  name  of  Pio  Nono. 

In  short,  it  is  a good  time  for  a gathering  of  such 
as  trust  in  the  coming  sovereignty  of  Papacy — 
now  that  Islamism  is  trembling  in  the  shock  of  war, 
and  Romish  France  and  Episcopal  England  whet- 
ting their  swords  on  one  stone  to  cut  down  the  out- 
lying sentries  of  the  great  northern  heretic. 

Another  notion  has  found  its  way  to  the  lips  of 
talking  people:  will  the  bishops  and  cardinals — 
having  Mr.  New  York  Hughes  for  exponent — 
spend  a thought  or  a word  upon  the  matter  of 
Know-nothing-ism,  or  upon  the  once  ventured  prop- 
osition for  establishing  a strong  American  branch 
of  the  great  Church  hierarch}*,  with  its  scat  at  St. 
Louis? 

Indeed  the  time  is  big  with  great  questions  of 
Church  as  well  as  of  nationality ; and  who  knows 
what  new  relations  may  belong  to  Cross  and  Cres- 
cent, when  this  day  year  shall  have  summed  its 
account  ? 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  what  an  admirable  exer- 
cise of  diplomacy  does  Austria  show,  holding  three 
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hundred  thousand  bayonets  shivering  with  a “ mas- 
terly inactivity”  on  the  Carpathian  mountains! 

How  she  promises  and  dodges  promises  with  the 
hopeful  and  indignant  Allies!  How  clear  she 
keeps  her  w hite  coats  of  all  the  blood  stains  which 
have  dyed  the  Danube  and  Crimea ! How  adroitly 
she  keeps  to  her  first-named  policy  of  an  armed 
neutrality ! How  bravely  she  bears  all  the  taunts 
of  the  Times , and  laughs  in  her  sleeve  at  Mazzini 
and  Kossuth  ! 

Only  the  other  day,  the  Paris  Bourse  made  a 
sudden  advance  which  seemed  to  brighten  all  the 
commerce  of  the  capital.  Mettemich  had  plotted 
the  rise ; the  telegraphic  announcement  had  come 
of  the  signing  of  a tripartite  treaty.  The  next  day 
the  Bourse  fell,  for  the  treaty  was  after  all  condi- 
tional; the  Times  said — very  sorrily  conditionaL 
Thus  Austria  has  the  merit  of  giving  a tone  even 
to  the  speculative  stocks  of  the  hour,  and  is  reaping 
an  importance  she  has  not  known  this  many  a day. 

But  do  people  talk  abroad  of  any  thing  except 
the  war?  Giving  a flirt  to  our  foreign  files,  we 
pounce  first  upon  fashions. 

It  is  strange  enough  that  while  business  is  suf- 
fering so  grievously,  and  men  at  shop-doors  are 
wearing  un visited  looks,  fashion  has  leaped  into 
extravagance.  Silks,  feathers,  and  jewels  are 
burying  the  women  who  are  not  mourners;  and 
all  w ho  have  no  kindred  broken  down  in  the  crash 
of  the  w*ar,  are  doing  their  best  to  break  down  their 
kindred  of  the  shops. 

First  of  all  is  the  heavy  moire  antique , so  full 
and  stiff  that  one  w onders  how  the  wearer  will  ever 
sit  at  all;  there  are  taffetas  glach , wrought  over 
with  magnificent  bouquets  of  every  imaginable 
color ; there  is  droguet  (we  are  not  accountable  for 
names),  bedropped  with  delicately  worked  leaves 
of  gold  and  silk;  there  are  rustling  brocades  of 
rose-color,  light-green,  or  gold,  wrought  to  imitate 
point  d’Alen^on  in  superb  designs.  Even  the 
commoner  visiting  dresses  arc  of  chestnut,  violet, 
or  deep-blue  shades,  and  covered  with  detached 
bouquets  of  black  or  purple  velvet.  White  moire 
antique  is  trimmed  with  bunches  of  white  roses 
made  from  ostrich  feathers,  and  hung  around  with 
strings  of  rubies.  But  we  despair  of  giving  so 
correct  an  idea  of  these  things  as  the  professional 
observers ; we  therefore  whip  out  a paragraph  with 
our  scissors,  and  tesselatc  it  with  our  other  record : 

“ Dinner  dresses  are  frequently  composed  of  terry 
velvet.  Some  are  of  green  terry  velvet,  trimmed 
with  very  deep  point  (FAngleterre  flounces,  having 
a heading  of  rosettes  of  narrow  gauze  ribbon,  sur- 
rounded by  lace  the  width  of  the  same.  The  body 
is  a di'apei'ie,  with  a deep  lace,  falling  nearly  to 
the  w-aist,  raised  on  the  front  by  a bouquet  of  roses, 
mixed  with  sprays  of  diamonds.  The  short  sleeves 
are  covered  by  tw'o  rows  of  rosettes  of  ribbon,  and 
lace  to  match  those  on  the  skirt:  between  each 
row*,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  sleeve,  is  a narrow 
frill  of  point  d'AngleteiTe.  A row’  of  very  narrow 
rosettes  ornaments  the  top  of  the  body.  A robe 
of  light-green  moire  antique , with  bunches  of  pink 
and  white  roses.  The  body  trimmed  with  broad 
braces  of  white  moire , upon  which  is  embroidered  a 
wreath  of  white  and  pink  roses ; a pointed  blonde 
is  gathered  on  each  edge,  gradually  widening  over 
the  shoulders  so  as  to  cover  the  short  sleeve,  which 
is  slightly  bouffante . A double  frill  of  blonde 
reaching  to  the  elbow;  the  frill  is  raised  at  the 
front  of  the  arm.  The  braces  are  fixed  behind  at 
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the  waist  by  a bunch  of  ribbons,  mixed  with  blonde. 
Upon  the  front  of  the  body  the  braces  cross  nearly 
at  the  waist,  and  the  ends  are  left  to  float  about 
half-way  down  the  skirt.  A robe  de  visile  was 
made  of  maroon  taffetas,  with  figured  flounces, 
upon  the  borders  of  which  were  here  and  there 
large  roses  of  velvet,  beautifully  shaded — red,  yel- 
low, and  white.  Each  flounce  was  ornamented 
with  a fringe  of  chenille  in  trellis  work,  in  which 
hung  rose-buds ; nothing  can  be  more  elegant  than 
this  fringe.  The  body  was  made  with  deep  basques, 
which,  with  the  pagoda  sleeves,  were  trimmed  to 
match  the  flounces.  The  front  was  closed  the 
whole  of  the  length  by  rose-buds  of  precious  stones. 
Never  has  jewelry  produced  a more  charming 
ornament  for  the  trimming  of  dresses.  A dress 
moire  habilUe  was  of  pink  gros  de  Tours ; it  had 
flve  flounces,  and  at  the  edge  of  each  three  rows  of 
blonde,  headed  by  a galon  of  pink  and  white  plush ; 
the  body  without  basques ; low  and  short  sleeves. 
We  noticed  lately  two  exceedingly  pretty  dresses, 
the  one  was  of  blue  poult-de-soie,  ornamented  with 
three  wide  flounces  of  point  d'Angleterre , supported 
by  one  of  blue  crape ; each  flounce  separated  by  a 
fringe  of  blue  feathers,  so  that  the  skirt  was  en- 
tirely covered  by  the  6ix  flounces.  A berthe  of 
the  same  make,  composed  of  three  narrower  trim- 
mings, descending  en  coeur  in  the  front  and  at  the 
back  of  the  body,  which  it  entirely  covers,  os  well 
as  the  sleeves.” 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  and  yet  it  is  fair  to  believe, 
that  the  extravagance  of  present  fashions  is  in  no 
way  sustained  by  the  thrift  of  any  business  pur- 
suit. In  Franco  it  is  rather  attributable  to  the 
court  influence,  which,  by  these  exterior  tokens  of 
wealth  and  gayety,  would  draw  away  regard  from 
those  serious  ills  which  aro  the  natural  result  of 
an  expensive  and  distant  war.  All  the  improve- 
ments of  the  capital,  it  is  observed,  progress  w ith 
an  unslackencd  hand.  The  monster  palace  of 
glass,  now  wholly  roofed  in,  and  receiving  thus 
early  its  interior  decorations,  is  swarming  with  the 
blue-bloused  workmen,  as  multitudiuous  now  as 
in  the  merry  days  when  “ the  Empire  was  Peace.” 
The  long  range  of  glass  gallery,  which  has  been 
commanded  for  reserve  space,  now'  flanks  the  quay 
from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  as  far  as  the  further- 
most houses  toward  the  barrier.  The  hanging 
bridge,  which  swung  between  the  Avenue  d'Antin 
and  the  Esplanade  of  the  invalids,  and  which  was 
thought  too  frail  for  the  coining  crowds  of  May, 
has  wholly  disappeared,  and  men  are  working  like 
maggots  around  the  low-lying  piles  of  stone  in  the 
river,  which  are  to  serve  for  piers  to  a new  structure. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  city,  beyond  the  Garden 
of  Plants,  another  bridge  of  iron  has  given  place, 
within  two  months  of  time,  to  the  timber  construc- 
tion for  a heavy  series  of  arches  in  stone  masonry ; 
and  in  May,  the  people  and  the  carts  are  to  cross 
over  as  before. 

Still  another  bridge  of  chains,  which  tied  the 
Place  of  the  Hotel  do  Ville  to  the  island  of  the 
Cit6,  has  given  place  to  a new  and  grander  one, 
which  is  to  open  a broad  streeUway  from  the  square 
before  the  palace  of  the  city,  to  the  new'  square 
they  have  opened  before  the  old  College  of  France. 

The  Rue  Iiivoli  is  lively,  and  sunny,  and  gos- 
siping (if  we  may  say  so  of  a street),  far  along  by 
the  Tower  of  the  Jacquieries,  and  by  the  Halles, 
where  in  the  old  days  (not  ten  years  gone)  were 
only  narrow  and  tortuous  ways,  made  dim  and 
dirty  with  leaning  and  crumbling  houses.  Even 
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the  Halles  themselves,  the  visitor  of  Louis  Phi- 
lipea  time  would  never  know  under  their  present 
aspect.  The  fountain  of  the  Innocents  (made  fa- 
miliar by  Chalon’s  picture),  which  had  its  own 
private  square,  hemmed  in  by  lofty  and  quaint 
houses,  is  now  all  open  to  day,  and  occupies  a cor- 
ner only  of  the  grander  square,  where  thousands 
of  blue-coated  workers  are  toiling  and  measuring 
their  hours  by  the  dial  of  St.  Eustachc,  which  tia 
seen  plain  and  clear  upon  the  western  side. 

They  have  caulked  the  bottom  of  the  pond  in 
the  wTood  of  Boulogne,  and  the  water  now  flow’s 
(or  rather  rests)  in  a mile  of  irregular  basin — upon 
whose  shores  Swiss  cottages  are  rising,  and  a Scotch 
transplanter  is  putting  out  acres  of  flr-trees. 

They  are  cutting  the  Imperial  Avenue  through 
the  houses  that  skirt  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly ; and 
next  summer’s  visitor  w ill  drive  in  his  coupe, 
straight  from  the  Arc  de  l’Etoile  to  the  great  en- 
trance-gates of  the  wood. 

But,  if  wre  may  believe  the  periodic  accounts  of 
the  Sunday  Presse , the  people  of  Lyons  and  Rouen, 
whether  silk  or  woolen  workers,  are  receiving  few 
commands  for  their  labor;  and  the  shop-keepers 
of  the  capital  are  soured  by  the  times. 

In  spite  of  war  and  weather,  the  theatres  wear 
their  air  of  thrift.  Upon  the  farther  side  of  the 
Seine,  Alexandre  Dumas  is  winning  something  like 
his  old  triumph  of  the  Three  Mousquetatres , by  a 
new  drama,  which  he  calls  La  Conscience . George 
Sand,  at  the  theatre  of  the  Gymnase,  is  drawing 
crowded  houses  to  listen  to  her  play  of  Flaminio. 
Meantime  the  story  of  her  life — full  of  French  van- 
ity, but  full  of  Madame  Dudevant’s  ease  and  grace 
— is  threading  its  way  through  the  murky  columns 
of  the  Presse. 

Madame  Rachel  (whom  w ell  authenticated  rumor 
says  we  are  to  hear  in  the  summer  to  come),  has 
revived  the  memory  of  her  old  triumphs  in  a new, 
one  act  tragedy,  entitled  Posemonde . It  is  the 
w ork  of  that  writer  who,  not  many  years  ago,  made 
her  a triumphant  role  in  the  Roman  story  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Rosemonde  is  the  daughter  of  a Gothic  king,  who, 
being  captured  by  Alboin,  the  monarch  of  the  Lom- 
bards, is  slain,  and  his  skull  is  wrought  by  bis  in- 
human captor  into  a drinking-cup,  with  which  he 
adorns  his  fetes. 

He  is  struck  with  the  beauty  of  Rosemonde,  and 
royally  and  brutally  he  courts  her  favor.  The 
scene  opens  with  a wild  Lombard  banquet — as 
they  served  banquets  in  the  barba-lieroic  times 
when  Alboin  lived.  At  the  French  theatre  they 
study  the  representation  of  such  a scene,  as  with 
us  they  study  a mooted  point  of  dates  in  the 
chocolate  gatherings  of  the  Historical  Society. 

Well — you  seem  to  be  looking  on  a savage,  mid- 
dle-age carousal  of  men,  who  killed  men  as  men 
now’  kill  game,  and  you  listen  to  their  wild  orgies, 
with  your  eye  upon  goblets  and  dishes,  and  tapes- 
tried haugings,  which  carry  back  your  thoughts 
over  eleven  centuries  (more  or  less),  when  King 
Alboin,  in  a moment  of  drunken  passion  and  pride, 
orders  his  festive  cup — the  skull  of  the  dead  Goth 
— to  be  tilled  up  with  wine,  and  to  be  borne  to 
Rosemonde,  that  she  may  drink  a wassail  bowl  in 
memory  of  her  father. 

The  skull  is  borne  to  her,  and  she  meets  it  with 
an  eye  of  horror,  of  indignation,  of  revenge,  that 
only  Rachel  could  throw*  into  expression. 

She  touches  her  lips ; she  controls  her  emotion ; 
though  you  see  it  smothered,  and  feel  it  in  your 
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heart,  burning  under  her  shivering  form.  She  plots 
with  a retainer  of  the  King,  promising  him  the 
favor  that  the  monarch  has  sought  for  vainly,  if 
he  will  slay  him,  and  avenge  her  wrong.  The 
savage  courtier  accepts  the  conditions — contrives 
the  assassination — accomplishes  the  deed — leads 
Rosemonde  to  the  nuptial  altar,  when  the  poison 
she  has  secretly  taken  begins  to  show  its  effect : 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  priests,  and  of  the  holy 
tapers,  she  dies  onq  of  her  Rachel  deaths. 

As  being  short,  and  easily  understood  by  its 
pantomime  only,  the  piece  will  very  likely  be  a 
popular  one  upon  this  side  of  the  water. 


We  catch  up  here  a pleasant  bit  of  scandal, 
which  is  running  the  rounds  of  the  Paris  feuille- 
tons . Some  time  ago,  a pretty  actress  of  the  Vau- 
deville theatre  (and  we  may  very  possibly  have 
already  mentioned  the  fact)  decoyed  a weak  scion 
of  a noble  and  wealthy  family  of  France  into  prom- 
ise of  matrimony.  The  parents  of  the  boy  advised 
strongly  against  the  sacrifice ; but  the  poor  fellow 
was  bewitched ; he  insisted ; and  only  dignified  his 
rashness  by  urging  his  bien  aimeey  the  comedian,  to 
dispose  at  once  of  all  the  trophies  of  her  histrionic 
life — -jewels,  dresses,  furniture,  spoils  of  a hundred 
intrigues — and  to  be  rid  of  them  in  doing  charita- 
ble acts  toward  her  poor  kinfolks.  Actresses  are 
not  generally  rich  of  kin ; but  fortunately  it  hap- 
pened that  a poor  sister  of  the  lady  in  question 
was  just  at  this  time  making  ready  for  a departure 
to  the  El  Dorado  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  hop<s  that 
a Pacific  sun  would  brighten  chances  which  waxed 
dimmer  and  dimmer  in  Paris. 

The  occasion  seemed  a good  one  frr  the  charita- 
ble disposal  of  the  artuite’s  inheritance.  Accord- 
ingly, under  the  advices  and  urgence  of  the  mar- 
quis-lover, a sale  was  had ; and  a pompous  hand- 
bill drew,  upon  a certain  Sunday  (the  great  Paris 
show-day  for  auctions),  swarms  of  people  to  admire 
the  robes,  the  Japan  vases,  the  paroquets,  the  tap- 
estry, the  gold-bound  Balzacs,  the  jewels,  which 
adorned  the  apartments  of  the  actress. 

The  sale like  all  such — commanded  enormous 

prices,  and  the  sum  was  sufficient  to  set  up  the 
poor  sister  ns  a lady  of  quality  in  the  new  city  by 
the  Pnrific  coast. 

But  no  sooner  is  the  sale  complete,  than  the 
dame  who  had  thus  dispossessed  herself  of  what  in 
bor  maiden  days  she  had  valued  most,  finds  that 
the  marquis-lover  has  at  length  yielded  to  the  urg- 
ence of  his  friends,  and  declines  becoming  a party 
to  the  nuptial  arrangement! 

Fancy  the  frenzy  of  our  pleasant  Lorette  of  the 
Vaudeville ! 

How  the  matter  ended,  or  how  it  may  end,  the 
papers  do  not  tell  us.  We  observe  only  a hint  in 
some  incredulous  journal  that  the  whole  story  was 
a hoax  from  the  beginning,  set  on  foot  only  for  the 
sake  of  making  a good  sale  of  the  worn-out  finery 
of  an  opera  attach'?.  If  so,  the  contrivance  is 
quite  worthy  the  fertility  of  our  own  hero  of  the 
Museum  at  the  corner. 

Apropos  of  this  matter,  it  is  a noticeable  fact, 
that  a larger  swarm  of  purchasers  and  bidders  will 
throng  to  the  sale  of  a defaulting  or  intriguing  act- 
ress than  to  any  merely  respectable  sale  whatever. 
Old  dowagers,  who  frown  on  vice,  will  puff  up- 
stairs to  see  how  vice  has  been  living ; and  delicate 
people  of  tender  sensibilities  are  almost  certain  to 
blunder,  through  ignorance,  into  these  deserted 
apartments  of  finely. 
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Nor  must  one  suppose  that  such  finery  is  alto- 
gether tawdry : French  taste  is  as  general  as  French 
license;  and  you  will  find  the  chefs  d'etuvres  of 
their  best  artists  lending  piquancy  and  an  air  of 
cultivation  to  their  haunts  of  corruption ; and  all 
their  dishoner  is  blazoned  with  their  best  jewels. 
The  papers  of  the  week  tell  us,  that  at  one  of  these 
sales,  of  which  we  have  dropped  the  mention,  a 
satin  coverlet,  wrought  most  gorgeously  with  nee- 
dle embroidery  of  some  mythologic  fable,  brought 
the  price  of  a thousand  dollars — notwithstanding 
it  was  burnt  through  here  and  there  by  the  fire  of 
cigars! 

How  we  wonder  at  that  wonderful  French  na- 
tion ! Making  grand  orations  of  liberty,  and  sub- 
mitting itself,  like  a whipped  school-boy,  to  the 
man  of  most  nerve  and  badness! — threading  the 
march  of  far-off  stars,  and  fathoming  all  the  secrets 
of  the  earth  by  its  philosophic  ken,  and  vet  with 
no  self-restraining  power  to  govern  its  own  im- 
pulses, and  no  such  love  of  honesty  as  will  keep 
the  highest  or  the  humblest  from  choatery ! 

And  yet,  what  kindness  of  manner,  and  even 
of  fact,  ’when  it  works  under  the  stimulant  of  a 
battle  din ! 

Only  the  other  day  at  Iukermann,  they  tell  us, 
a mounted  officer,  chasing  over  the  field,  espied  a 
wounded  sergeant  who  had  done  good  service  in 
his  English  ranks ; and  the  officer,  at  the  peril  of 
his  own  life,  snatched  up  the  poor  fellow  to  bis 
saddle-bow — bore  him  to  a place  of  safety — kissed 
his  hand  in  token  of  the  good  wishes  he  left  with 
him — and  disappeared  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 

In  short,  the  French  act  best  always  under  ex- 
citation : their  better  natures  need  warming  to  bf 
resplendent.  When  they  are  cool,  they  are  fear- 
fully selfish. 

It  is  well  for  them  that  they  have  such  baits  to 
action  as  crosses  of  honor  and*  military  medals. 
They  need  them.  Not  that  they  do  not  love  fight- 
ing ; but  that  they  love  the  memory  and  the  tokens 
of  it. 

Louis  Napoleon  has  just  now  (our  news  dates  in 
mid-December)  a few  tents  of  various  patterns 
erected  upon  a parterre  of  the  Tuilories — where 
the  flowers  were  in  July — that  he  may  judge  by 
comparison  what  will  best  serve  the  comfort  of  his 
troops.  What  a pretty  pleading  to  the  popular 
ear  of  Paris  is  this  ? 

W’hat  a benevolent  Emperor,  to  turn  his  flower- 
garden  into  illustrative  diagrams  about  the  good 
of  his  soldiers  I And  the  matter  tells — where  he 
wishes  it  to  tell.  But  until  the  tents  arrive  in  the 
Crimea,  God  keep  the  poor  soldiers  warm — for  none 
else  can ! 


The  other  day  (we  seem  to  date  from  Paris,  and 
the  reader  must  therefore  throw  our  date  back  an 
over-ocean  space),  a pretty  woman  appeared  in  all 
the  splendor  of  a bridal  trousseau  at  the  French 
Opera ; and  a story  which  went  the  round  of  the 
boxes,  about  her  parentage  and  her  wealth,  made 
the  lorgnettes  double  their  convergence  in  the  di- 
rection of  her  lope. 

It  seems  that,  years  ago,  an  old  banker  of  Hol- 
land, whose  gold  counted  by  millions,  married,  in  a 
weak  time  of  his  life,  a young  and  a pretty  woman, 
lie  loved  her  very  truly  ; and  she  fancied  that  she 
loved  him  (she  certainly  did  his  gold). 

She  was  trained,  however,  in  the  strict  Holland 
ways  (very  much  better  than  French  ways),  and 
though  she  found,  as  years  elapsed,  that  her  bus- 
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band  was  old  and  herself  young  and  beautiful,  sho^ 
maintained  her  old  sense  of  duty  and  of  trust. 

But,  in  an  evil  hour,  a young  marquis  of  France 
— exiled  from  his  own  country,  but  carrying  the 
morals  and  manners  of  his  own  country  with  him 
—espied  the  pretty  wife  of  the  Dutch  banker,  and 
coveted  her  beauty. 

He  laid  his  toils  with  French  art:  he  became 
the  client  of  the  banker,  and  placed  all  his  prop- 
erty in  his  hands  ; his  visits  were  on  the  terms  of 
a friend,  and,  for  a long  time,  nothing  doubted. 

The  wife  maintained  her  true  allegiance;  but 
felt  that  the  banker  was  old  and  ugly,  and  the 
marquis  new  and  attractive. 

The  state  of  affairs  made  itself  known  at  length 
to  the  observation  of  the  trustful  husband.  The 
marquis  was  a friend,  was  rich,  was  idle,  and  mul- 
tiplied day  by  day,  through  means  of  his  wealth, 
the  appliances  of  distraction  by  which  he  won  upon 
the  regard  of  the  lady. 

The  banker  wras  beset  with  the  cares  of  business, 
and  all  his  capital  involved  in  trade : how  could 
h6  match  the  extravagant  indulgences  which  the 
wealthy  marquis  lavished  upon  his  friend,  the 
banker’s  lady  ? 

The  Hollander  reflected,  decided,  acted.  If  the 
marquis  were  shorn  of  his  vrealth,  his  pow  er  would 
be  gone.  The  banker  plunged  wildly  into  specu- 
lations. He  regulated  all  his  affairs  with  other 
clients,  save  only  the  marquis.  This  French  estate 
became  involved  like  his  own ; and,  writh  a com- 
mon crash,  both  went  down  together. 

People  wondered,  but  w^ere  never  the  wiser. 
The  marquis,  impoverished,  ceased  playing  the 
gallant,  and  set  himself  about  some  lucrative  pur- 
suit. The  banker,  though  poor,  retained  the  re- 
spect of  the  w’orld,  and  won  by  his  very  adversity 
the  clinging  and  renew  ed  fondness  of  his  wife. 

Friends  came  forward  soon  to  his  relief : his 
business  w'as  re-established : year  after  year  added 
to  his  mercantile  successes ; year  after  year  took 
the  bloom  from  the  cheek  of  his  wife,  and  brought 
them  to  a nearer  level  of  age. 

So,  wThen  he  would  fear  gallantries  no  longer,  it 
happened  that  he  could  w'ear  once  more  the  repu- 
tation of  a man  of  wealth.  Indeed,  so  great  did 
this  become  in  the  end,  that  he  sent  for  the  starvel- 
ing marquis,  and  giving  him  a wise  counsel  for  the 
future  (which,  seeing  that  white  hairs  had  sprink- 
led the  head  of  the  marquis,  was  hardly  needed), 
repaid  him  again  his  lost  estate. 

There  w\os  only  one  child  to  claim  heirship  to 
the  banker’s  fortune,  and  that  a daughter,  the  same 
lady,  indeed,  of  whom  the  people  talked  in  the 
loges  of  the  opera  as  wearing  a rich  bridal  dress. 

And  her  husband  was  the  nephew  of  the  mar- 
quis, whom  her  father,  the  banker,  had  made  poor 
and  made  rich  again. 

We  tell  the  story  as  it  w as  told  to  us. 


Ix  English  chit-chat  a little  hum  of  talk  is  buz- 
zing again  about  the  ears  of  poor  Perry  of  the  fa- 
mous 46th.  Nor  is  it  altogether  so  flattering  to  his 
vanity  as  the  talk  of  which  we  made  casual  men- 
tion two  months  ago. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  poor  Perry  is  weak.  lie 
has  fallen  now,  it  seems,  into  worse  hands  than 
those  of  Colonel  Garrett  and  his  court  martial;  he 
has  fallen — alas,  for  him ! — into  the  hands  of  sellers 
of  American  railway  bonds  of  the  Henderson,  Gal- 
veston, and  Houston  Branch ! 

We  knowr  nothing  of  the  railway,  indeed,  which 
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is  perhaps  in  its  favor.  But  poor  Perry,  it  seems, 
ran  over  to  Paris  to  get  away  from  English  ova- 
tion, and  to  mature  his  plans. 

The  Mayor  of  Windsor,  who  was  almoner  of  the 
great  Perry  Testimonial  Fund,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  about  £2000,  heard  nothing  from  him 
until  one  pleasant  morning  an  order  was  presented 
at  the  bank  where  the  money  was  deposited,  in 
favor  of  a certain  Paris  banker,  for  the  full  sum, 
and  signed  by  Master  Peny. 

The  Mayor  of  Windsor  being  Naturally  appealed 
to,  as  the  depositor  and  trustee  of  the  fund,  refused 
to  ratify  the  draft,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Perry  for  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  Perry  returns  a brief  apology,  and  promises 
speedy  account  of  the  whole  affair;  meantime, 
however,  drawing  upon  the  Mayor  personally  for 
a sum  of  £500,  and  upon  his  cousin,  another  Perry, 
for  a similar  amount,  being  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  his  royal  commission. 

The  Perry  explanation,  which  comes  in  a confi- 
dential shape,  is  interesting,  os  showing  to  what 
extent  American  sharp  men  are  domiciliating  them- 
selves in  Paris.  We  can  not  forbear  extracting  a 
portion : 

“ I have  embarked  in  business,  if  I may  so  call  it, 
in  Paris,  and  have  placed  my  money,  at  least  a sub- 
stitute for  it,  as  I was  given  that  sum  (till  my  check 
wras  honored),  in  a very  profitable  manner,  which 
has  given  me  10  per  cent.,  and  its  safety  guaranteed 
to  me  by  responsible  bankers,  there  being  no  fear 
of  my  losing  a fraction.  I have  certainly  been  the 
most  lucky  man  possible.  A gentleman  here , an 
American , who  is  enormously  inch,  has  signed  an 
agreement,  *hich  is  also  signed  by  the  American 
Embassy,  giving  me  one-half  of  all  he  possesses — 
viz.,  land  to  a very  large  extent,  containing  mines 
of  gold  and  copper , besides  timber,  with  which  he 
has  taken  an  agreenumt  to  supply  the  Emperor  for 
the  French  navy.  I now  keep  my  carriage  with 
him,  and  am  going  to  take  a fine  hotel,  private, 
in  Paris,  w'ith  him.  I would  not  have  given  this 
j explanation,  only  my  singular  conduct  perhaps 
I needed  it,  to  any  one,  as  I intended  to  take  my 
J friends  by  surprise.  I am  going  wivh  him  to  his 
various  bankers  to  leave  my  name,  so  iuy  checks 
here  will  be  as  good  as  his,  and  payable  according- 
ly. I trust  to  your  keeping  this  perfectly  secret, 
as  I wish  no  one  to  know  it.  I shall  be  worth  by 
the  end  of  the  year  probably  about  £50,000.  Up. 
member  me  kindly  to  Darvill,  who  wrote  to  me, 
telling  me  that  you  were  annoyed.  Adieu  for  the 
present,  yours  very  truly,  J.  E.  Perky. 

“ 1 shall  drop  upon  you  one  of  these  days,  and 
give  you  an  explanation  of  my  success,  which  is 
very  long  and  important.”  . . . 

We  have  underscored  a portion  which  seems 
specially  salient.  What  a candidate  w ould  not  this 
promising  young  Perry  have  made  for  a New  York 
mock  action  (in  case  he  wanted  a watch)  ! 

It  does  not  yet  appear,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
who  the  large  holder  of  timber-land,  gold  mines, 
and  copper,  may  l>c.  We  wish  him  joy,  however, 
of  his  “ fine  hotel,  private,”  with  Mr.  Perry.  We 
think  it  w’ould  be  as  well  to  keep  private. 

Another  joke  concerning  the  matter  is  a corre- 
spondence between  the  moneyed  editor  of  the  Times 
and  a certain  personage  who  has  loomed  up  in 
Paris  as  the  American  agent  of  the  Galveston, 
Houston,  and  Henderson  Railway.  This  gentle- 
man, whoever  he  may  be,  pleads  strongly  for  the 
validity  of  the  bonds  of  the  above  road,  and  cites 
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a letter  of  Mr.  Mason  (our  minister  in  Paris),  guar- 
anteeing the  general  wholesome  character  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  the  respectability  of  Mr.  Judge 
Kent. 

The  Times  man  replies  in  a way  which  we  fear 
will  sadly  damage  the  sale  of  tho  Houston  bonds. 
If  Mr.  Perry,  however,  can  keep  up  his  carriage 
and  private  hotel  upon  them,  we  think  it  the  high- 
est compliment  to  their  profitable  character  that 
an  agent  (or  a Texan)  could  possibly  desire. 

Yet  one  other  bit  of  English  gossip,  which  bears 
a half-American  tint,  we  can  not  forbear  twisting 
with  our  pen  out  of  the  mesh  of  last  month’s  para- 
graphs, and  pointing  with  such  moral  as  we  can 
make. 

We  allude  to  the  London  Peabody  dinner,  and 
the  disgust  of  that  44  lettered”  gentleman,  our  Secre- 
tary of  legation  at  the  court  of  St.  .Tames.  We 
never  like  to  bring  within  our  ink-lines  the  private 
quarrels  of  even  distinguished  personages ; but 
when  privacy  is  voluntarily  abandoned,  and  print- 
ed and  gratuitously  circulated  letters  challenge 
our  regard,  how,  as  literary  purveyors,  can  we 
close  our  eyes  ? 

And  yet  we  bring  it  up  now  from  the  tomb  of  the 
papers  only  to  place  on  record  our  regret  that  such 
ridiculous  scandal  should,  by  remote  association 
even,  become  connected  with  our  representation  at 
a foreign  court.  The  whole  affair  has  more  the 
guise  of  a quarrel  of  collegians  or  of  second-rate 
clerks,  not  yet  out  of  their  teens,  than  of  one  be- 
tween an  accredited  representative  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  a harmless  middle-aged  gentleman, 
who  admires  fondly  the  Queen,  does  patriotic  deeds, 
gives  magnificent  dinners,  and  enjoys  the  mention 
of  them. 

It  appears  to  us  that  a gentleman  who  does  not 
like  his  host’s  order  of  dinner  should  be  quiet,  and 
— next  time — stay  away.  This  is  easy,  natural, 
and  effective. 

It  appears  to  us,  furthermore,  that  such  gentle- 
men as,  by  long  residence  and  active  business  sym- 
pathies, have  grown  into  the  European  habit  of 
toadying  the  representatives  of  noble,  or  of  royal 
prerogative,  should  be  careful  of  asking  to  their 
entertainments  those  sharp,  fresh  republicans,  who 
obey  the  first  impulses  of  a riotous  nature,  and  who 
scorn  the  etiquette  of  courts  as  much  as  they  scorn 
etiquette  every  where. 

We  have  hinted  at  American  toadyism  (Mr.  Bu- 
chanan is  sponsor  for  the  word),  and,  to  tell  truth, 
there  is  a lamentable  amount  to  offend  the  eye  and 
the  ear,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

We  speak  advisedly,  and  regretfully,  when  we 
say  that  there  is  not  a more  place-serving  and 
place-admiring  people  in  Europe  than  long-estab- 
lished Americans. 

We  can  understand  how  a man  who  gives  up 
his  country*  for  gains — whether  social  or  pecuniary 
— should  give  up  his  republican  ardor  as  well;  but 
that  he  should  so  for  forget  his  native,  republican 
manliness  as  to  join  in  the  Iuiropean  worship  of 
castes — whether  royal,  imperial,  or  tamely’ noble — 
we  can  neither  understand  nor  appreciate. 

Wc  do  not  admire  the  reflected  honor  thev  may’ 
gain  in  consequence ; nor  do  we  any’  way  envy 
them  a position  which  is  bought  by’  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  noblest  quality  of  a republican  and  a 
freeman. 

We  .believe  in  regard  for  etiquette,  though  eti- 
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quette  may  have  its  feudal  attachments ; we  be- 
lieve in  duties  to  hosts,  whether  hosts  are  royal  or 
imperial ; but  we  believe  also  in  a high  American 
manhood,  which  is  lost  when  it  stoops,  and  doubly 
lost  when  it  stoops  for  gain ! 

(fMtur’fi  Drnmr. 

ONE  of  the  most  amusing  things  in  the  41  Biogra- 
phy of  Bamum,  written  by  Himself,”  is  the  de- 
scription which  he  gives  of  the  44  Exciting  and  Ttr- 
rijic  Buffalo-Hunt ,”  at  Hoboken,  by  which  he  made 
some  four  thousand  dollars  in  one  day ! The  ani- 
mals exhibited  were  fifteen  forlorn,  feeble  Buffalo 
calces;  and  we  shall  quote  from  Washington  Ir- 
ving’s 44  Tour  on  the  Prairies,”  and  from  Bamum, 
to  show  that  there  is  as  much  difference  in  the 
same  breed  of  animals  as  there  is  in  the  same  breed 
of  men.  Mr.  Irving  say's : 

44  Of  all  animals,  a buffalo,  when  close  pressed 
by  the  hunter,  has  an  aspect  the  most  diabolical. 

Ilis  two  short  black  horns  curve  out  of  a huge 
frontlet  of  shaggy  hair;  his  ey’es  glow  like  coals; 
his  mouth  is  open,  his  tongue  parched,  and  drawn 
up  into  a half-crcsccnt ; his  tail  is  erect,  and  tuft- 
ed, and  whisking  about  in  the  air:  he  is  a perfect 
picture  of  mingled  rage  and  terror.” 

Now  44  look  on  that  picture,  and  then  on  this ;” 
for  the  following  is  the  sketch  w’hich  Bamum  gives 
of  his  44  Grand  Buffalo-Hunt 

...  44  The  band  of  music  engaged  for  the  occa- 
sion did  its  best  to  amuse  the  immense  crowd  until 
three  o’clock.  At  precisely’  that  hour  the  buffaloes 
emerged  from  a shed  in  the  centre  of  the  inclosure, 
myr  man  French  having  previously  administered  a 
punching  w ith  a sharp  stick,  hoping  to  excite  them 
to  a trot  on  their  first  appearance.  He  immediate- 
ly followed  them,  painted  and  dressed  like  a wild 
Indian,  mounted  on  a fiery’  steed,  with  lasso  in  one 
hand  and  a sharp  stick  in  the  other;  but  the  poor 
little  calves  huddled  together,  and  refused  to  move ! 

This  scene  was  so  wholly’  unexpected,  and  so 
perfectly  ludicrous,  that  the  spectators  burst  into 
uncontrollable,  uproarious  laughter.  The  shout- 
ing somewhat  startled  the  buffaloes,  and  goaded 
on  by’  French  and  his  assistants,  they’  started  off 
on  a slow  trot.  The  uproar  and  merriment  wras 
renewed,  and  the  multitude  swinging  their  hats, 
and  hallooing  in  wild  disorder,  the  buffaloes  broke 
into  n gallop,  ran  against  a panel  of  the  low  fence 
(consisting  of  tw’o  narrow  boards),  tumbled  over, 
and  scrambled  nw’ay’  as  fast  as  they'  could  !” 

It  has  occurred  to  ns  that  there  w*as  not  a great 
deal  to  boast  of  in  this  transaction ; for,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  not  only*  were  the  public  grossly 
deceived,  but  two  or  three  persons  lost  their  lives 
on  the  occasion. 

A faithful  picture  is  drawn  in  the  following 
of  44  Sleigh-riding  and  Sleigh-scenes  in  the  City 
44  There  is  scarcely’  any  scene  of  4 life 9 that  can 
surpass  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  a great  city 
in  ‘sleigbing-time.*  Merry’  bells,  gliding  ‘cutters,* 
sleighs,  'pangs'  every  thing  that  has  runners,  and 
can  be  drawn  by  cattle  of  any  description — bright 
faces,  scores  of  parties  huddled  in  sweet  bay’,  under 
warm  buffalo-skius — what  a delicious  assemblage 
of  pleasant  matters ! 

44  Co  out  on  a mild  morning  in  w inter,  ten  miles, 
say,  from  the  city*  over  a well-trodden  road,  after 
a deep  snow,  which  a slight  northeast  mist,  dying  . 

away  at  last  in  a southern  lull,  makes  damp  and 
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glib ! Mark  the  brown  woods — the  blue  hills,  pale, 
clear,  and  stately  in  the  distance — the  imprisoned 
river,  where  the  skater  wheels  on  his  shining  heel ; 
the  whitened  plains,  richly  bedight  with  every 
hue : it  is  a sight  to  remember ! “ Go,”  as  the 

poet  says, 

44  Go  when  the  rains 

Have  glazed  the  snow,  and  clothed  the  trees  with  ice ; 
While  the  slant  sun  of  January  pours 
Into  the  bowers  a flood  of  light  l Approach  l 
The  encrusted  surface  shall  upbear  thy  steps, 

And  the  broad  arching  portals  of  the  grove 
Welcome  thy  entering.  Look  I the  mossy  trunks 
Are  cased  in  the  pure  crystal ; each  light  spray, 
Nodding  and  tinkling  in  the  breath  of  heaven. 

Is  studded  with  its  trembling  water-drops, 

That  stream  with  rainbow  radiance  as  they  move ; 

But  round  the  parent  stem  the  long  live  boughs 
Blend  in  a glittering  ring,  and  arbors  hide 
The  glassy  floor — oh ! you  might  deem  the  spot 
The  spacious  cavern  of  the  virgin -mine 
Deep  in  the  womb  of  earth,  where  the  gems  grow 
And  diamonds  put  forth  radiant  rods  and  buds, 

With  amethyst  and  topaz — and  the  place 
Lit  up  most  royally  with  the  pure  beam 
That  dwells  within  them.  Or  haply  the  vast  hall 
Of  fairy  palace  that  outlasts  the  night. 

And  fades  not  in  the  glory  of  the  sun ; 

Whose  crystal  columns  send  forth  slender  shafts 
And  crossing  arches;  and  fantastic  aisleB 
Wind  from  the  sight  In  brightness,  and  are  lost 
Among  the  crowded  pillars.  Raise  thine  eye. 

Thou  seest  no  cavern-roof  nor  palace-vault: 

There  the  blue  sky  and  the  white  rifting  cloud 
Look  in.  Again  the  wildered  fancy  dreams 
Of  spouting  fountains,  frozen  as  they  rose. 

And  fixed  with  all  their  branching  jets  in  air. 

And  all  their  sluices  scaled.  All,  all  is  light — 

Light  without  shade  1" 


In  the  way  of  calmness,  perhaps  the  following  is 
about  as  cool  as  any  thing  the  reader  has  ever  en- 
countered, at  least  in  the  44  Drawer 

A young  lawyer  gets  his  first  note  for  collec- 
tion. It  is  against  a country'  customer;  so  he  sits 
down  and  writes  him  a letter  in  due  form,  advising 
him  that  44  his  note  has  been  left  for  collection, 
that  it  has  run  a long  time,  and  that  immediate 
attention  to  it  will  save  costs,”  etc.,  etc.  In  about 
ten  days  he  received  this  answer: 


“Valley  Forks,  Nov.  15,  18 — . 

“ To  F.  N.  B.,  Esq. — Dear  Sir : I received  your 
polite  note  of  the  fifteenth  instant  this  day.  It  was 
directed  to  the  post-office  at  F reetown.  The  mail 
comes  from  your  village  to  Tompkiusville  every 
day  by  the  stage  which  runs  from  your  place  to 
Owego,  leaving  your  village  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon.  From  Tompkinsville  there  is  a mail 
every  other  day  to  Freetown,  and  also  to  Valley 
Forks.  From  thence  there  is  a cross-mail  around 
the  hills,  through  the  lower  towns  in  this  county, 
to  our  place  once  a week ; but  the  postmasters  on 
that  route  can’t  read  very  well,  and  sometimes 
keep  a letter  over  one  mail  to  spell  out  the  direc- 
tion. 

u By  directing  your  letters  to  this  office,  where  I 
get  my  papers,  I should  get  them  generally  in 
about  three  days  after  you  mail  them,  and  about  a 
week  or  ten  days  sooner  than  if  directed  to  Free- 
town ; which  delay,  in  an  extended  correspondence, 
might,  in  some  cases,  be  of  considerable  importance. 
I hope,  my  dear  Sir,  you  will  not  suffer  any  incon- 
venience from  it  this  time;  but  I thought  it  best, 
#as  you  seemed  a little  ignorant  of  the  geography 
of  this  part  of  the  country,  to  give  you  this  infor- 
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mation,  that  you  might  in  future  know  how  to 
direct  to, 

“ Dear  Sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

“John  Calkins.” 

“ P.  S.  As  to  that  note,  yon  say  ‘ it  has  run  a 
long  time.’  I can  only  say,  as  the  boy  said  of  the 
molasses,  4 Let  her  run  V ” 

Reading  this  to  a friend  at  our  elbow,  he  re- 
marked that  he  had  heard  or  read  of  two  cases  of 
independent,  impudent  u coolness”  that  he  thought 
were  quite  as  freezing.  He  went  on  to  say  : 

44  A sharp-nosed,  glib-tongued  woman  was  mar- 
keting with  her  basket  on  her  arm  in  one  of  the 
markets  of  Cincinnati,  when  she  stopped  before  a 
‘station’  where  hominy  grits,  buckwheat,  Hour, 
etc.,  were  sold  by  the  small  quantity.  Unlike  the 
present  time,  every  thing  was  down  then  to  the 
lowest  figure.*  Going  up  to  the  seller,  she  said : 

“ ‘ What  do  you  ask  a half-bushel  for  Indian 
meal  ?’ 

44  ‘ One  shilling,  ma’am.’ 

44  ‘ A shilling,  eh  ? Ain’t  that  rather  high  ?’ 

“ 1 High  ! Sha’n’t  I give  you  a half-bushel  ? If 
you  think  a shilling  is  a high  price  for  half  a bushel 
of  Indian  meal,  I’ll  give  you  a half-bushel — come, 
now.’ 

“‘7*  it  sifted  f'  asked  the  woman — indicating 
that  even  as  a gift,  she  was  not  going  to  take  it 
unless  it  was  4 first-rate.’  ” 

Something  akin  to  this  was  the  other  instance 
of  44  coolness.” 

A merchant  in  New  York,  formerly  a resident  of 
a flourishing  western  city  of  the  44  Empire  State,” 
after  residing  in  the  metropolis  for  some  ten  years 
without  once  leaving  it,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
visit  his  old  town  for  a few  days.  He  arrived 
there  the  day  before  the  Fourth  of  J uly,  and  during 
the  celebrating  of  the  ensuing  day,  he  encountered 
very  many  of  his  old  friends  and  acquaintances. 
While  he  was  conversing  with  one  of  them,  a man 
with  but  one  arm  made  his  way  into  the  circle 
where  he  was  standing,  and  said, 

44  Ain’t  you  W B , that  used  to  live  here 

some  time  ago,  down  there  to ’s  store  ?” 

44 1 am — the  same,”  was  the  reply. 

44  Yes ; well,  I thought  so.  Don’t  you  remem- 
ber me  ?” 

44  Can’t  say  that  I do — though  your  face  is  fa- 
miliar to  me,  too,  somehow.” 

44  Why,  it  is  my  arm  that  does  it.  I had  two 
when  you  knew  me.  This  arm”  (moving  the 
stump  of  an  arm  that  was  not  there), 44  was  blow’d 
off,  last  J uly’s  four  year,  by  the  bu’sting  of  a can- 
non. Don’t  you  remember  old  Ben , that  did 

a good  many  days’  work  down  to  your  store  ?” 

The  recognition  being  now  complete,  the  man 
went  on : 

“Can’t  you  give  a poor  cripple  something  on 
this  glorious  day?  Ef  it  hadn’t  a-been  for  the 
Fourth  of  July,  I shouldn’t  have  lost  my  arm.” 

Mr.  B took  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  two 


# Apropos  of  this : Look  at  the  prices  in  Cincinnati  in 
March,  1821,  page  ISO  of  vol.  xx.  of  Niles's  Register,  quoted 
from  a Pittsburg  paper. 

44  Flour,  one  dollar  a barrel ; good  pine  boards,  twenty 
cents  a hundred  feet ; shcop  and  calves,  one  dollar  a head ; 
one  bushel  and  a half  of  wheat  will  buy  a pound  of  coffee : 
a barrel  of  flonr  will  buy  a pound  of  tea;  twelvc-and-a- 
half  barrels  will  buy  one  yard  of  superfine  broadcloth  I" 

Compare  these  prices  with  present  prices:  flour  at 
$12  50  a barrel,  and  tea  at  from  forty  to  fifty  cents  1 
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twenty-five  cent  pieces,  and  resumed  his  conversa- 
tion with  his  friends.  The  man  backed  out  after 
receiving  the  money,  without  a word  of  thanks,  and 
he  saw  him  no  more  until,  while  he  was  seated  at 
dinner,  the  one-armed  bore  came  to  him  at  table, 
and  bending  over,  said  in  a loud  and  4 4 confiden- 
tial” whisper : 

“Your  brother  that  lives  here  give  me  a dollar 
this  morning ; you  didn’t  give  me  but  half*  dollar. 
Couldn’t  you  give  a fellar  a little  more  ?” 

Not  wishing — being  a New  York  merchant — to 
be  outdone  in  liberality  by  a relative  in  the  “ rural 
districts,”  he  again  took  from  his  pocket  two  quar- 
ter-dollar  pieces,  and  handed  them  to  the  cripple. 
Without  deigning  a reply,  the  man  took  the  money 
and  walked  off. 

Just  as  Mr.  B > on  the  same  evening,  was 

lighting  his  candle  at  the  bar,  being  about  to  retire 
for  the  night,  the  importunate  44  solicitor”  came  up 
to  him  with — 

“ I say,  B— , do  you  know  that  one  o*  them 
quarters  that  you  gave  me  last  was  an  eighteen- 
penny  piece?  Haven’t  you  got  a good  quarter 
about  you  ?” 

“ I gave  him  the  4 good  quarter,*  ” said  Mr. 

B , in  mentioning  the  circumstance  to'a  friend, 

“ and  as  I went  up  to  bed,  and  after  I had  retire! 
to  rest,  I could  not  help  thinking  that  my  maimed 
friend  4 stood  up  for  his  rights’  in  a way  that  was 
4 a caution’  to  all  givers.  He  repudiated  the  idea 
altogether  that  4 l>eggars  should  not  be  choosers,’ 
that  is,  if  they  chose  to  be !” 


We  observe  the  following  “ Short  Dialogue”  in  a 
Western  newspaper: 

A . “Wrill  you  have  the  kindness  to  take  my 
over-coat  in  your  carriage  to  town  ?” 

B.  “With  pleasure;  but  how  will  you  get  it 
again  ?*’ 

A.  “ Oh,  very  easily:  I shall  remain  in  it!” 

Not  unlike  a circumstance  in  which  we  were 
once  a party.  Having  occasion  to  send  to  a friend 
in  a sister  city  a few  books,  we  asked  a neighbor 
who  was  going  to  the  same  place  in  the  morning  if 
he  would  oblige  us  by  taking  them.  He  kindly 
acceded,  with  the  proviso,  “ if  he  could  get  them 
into  his  trunk.” 

The  parcel  was  sent — somewhat  larger  than  was 
anticipated — in  a square  bundle,  and  arrived  safe 
at  its  destination. 

Somo  time  afterward,  meeting  the  friend  who 
had  obliged  us  (there  were  no  convenient  expresses 
in  those  days),  we  thanked  him  for  his  courtesy, 
and  asked  him  if  he  found  any  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing the  package  ? 

44  Oh,  not  at  all !”  he  said : “ it  w*as  too  large  to 
go  in  the  trunk,  but  I managed  it  very  well,  not- 
withstanding. My  trunk  is  not  a very  big  one ; 
so  I opened  your  bundle,  and  there  was  abundance 
of  room  inside  for  my  trunk  J” 


The  man  who  “ earns  his  bread  before  he  eats 
it ;”  who,  while  procuring  the  means  of  ample  sub- 
sistence for  himself  and  family,  is  at  the  same  time 
benefiting  the  community  in  which  ho  lives,  will 
peruse  the  following,  as  aU  readers  should  do,  with 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  well-expressed  truths 
which  it  contains : 


“The  noblest  men  1 know  on  earth, 

Are  men  whose  hands  are  brown  with  toil ; 
Who,  backed  by  no  ancestral  graves, 

Hew  down  the  woods,  and  till  the  soil, 
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And  win  thereby  a prouder  name 
Than  follows  kings’  or  warriors’  fame.” 

“The  working  men,  whate’er  their  task. 

Who  can  e the  stone  or  bear  the  hoJT, 

They  bear  upon  their  honest  brows 
The  royal  stamp  and  seal  of  God ; 

And  worthier  are  their  drops  of  sweat 
Than  diamonds  in  a coronet 

“ God  bless  the  noble  working  men. 

Who  rear  the  cities  of  the  plain  ; 

Who  dig  the  mines,  who  build  the  ships. 

And  drive  the  commerce  of  the  main : 

God  bless  them  I for  their  toiling  hands 
Have  wrought  the  glory  of  all  lands.” 

“ Wk  talk  of  Adam  and  Eve  as  having  been,  be- 
fore the  fall,  in  a very  happy  condition,”  says  the 
Albany  Register;  44 but  one  thing  they  missed — 
they  were  never  children  / Adam  never  played  mar- 
bles. He  never  played  4 hookey.’  He  never  drove 
a tandem  of  boys  with  a string.  He  never  skated 
on  a pond,  or  played  4 ball,’  or  rode  down  hill  on  a 
hand-sled.  And  Eve — she  never  made  a play- 
house ; she  never  took  tea  with  another  little  girl, 
from  the  tea-table  set  out  with  the  tea-things.  She 
never  rolled  a hoop,  or  jumped  the  rope,  or  pieced 
a baby-quilt,  or  dressed  a doll.  They  never  play- 
ed 4 blind-man’s  buff*,’  or  4 Pussy  wants  a corner,’ 
or  4 hurly-burly,’  or  any  of  the  games  w’ith  which 
childhood  disports  itself. 

44  How  blank  their  age  must  have  been,  wherein 
no  memories  of  early  youth  came  welling  up  in  their 
hearts  ; no  visions  of  ehildhood  floating  back  from 
the  long  past ; no  mother’s  voice  chanting  a lullaby 
to  the  ear  of  Fancy,  in  the  still  hours  of  the  night  ; 
no  father’s  words  of  kindness,  speaking  from  the 
church-yard  where  he  sleeps.  Adam  and  Eve — 
and  they  alone,  of  all  the  countless  millions  of  men 
and  women  that  have  ever  lived — had  no  child- 
hood!” 


Kino  Kamehamaha,  judging  from  a private 
letter  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  must  be  a royal 
monarch.  The  letter  says  : 44  He  loafs  around  the 
towm  of  Honolulu,  peeps  into  n tavern,  and  is  ready 
to  take  a 4 nip’  w ith  any  body  that  asks  him.  He 
isn’t  worth  a red  cent,  and  auctioneers  won’t  take 
his  bid  at  an  auction !” 


44  The  Captain's  Bathing-tub ” was  the  title  of  a 
most  amusing  44  sailor's  yarn”  which  appeared  in 
44  The  Saint  Nicholas ” — a magazine  which  was  too 
clever  to  die  so  soon  as  it  did.  It  wTas  published 
monthly,  for  a short  time,  at  Owego,  in  this  State, 
but  its  circulation  was  too  Umited  for  it  to  be  long 
sustained.  But  that  is  44  neither  here  nor  there” 
now,  so  far  as  the  44  Bathing-tub”  story  is  con- 
cerned, an  incident  of  which  we  here  condense. 

A cabin-boy  of  one  of  the  ward-room  officers,  on 
board  a United  States*  vessel,  a good  deal  given 
to  mischief,  one  day  made  his  way  into  the  cap- 
tain’s cabin,  while  they  were  engaged  above  in 
making  out  a strange  6ail  in  the  horizon.  Here 
he  finds  all  sorts  of  luxuries,  including  various 
w ines,  of  which  he  drinks  enough  to  raise  his  cour- 
age not  only,  but  to  make  him  somewhat  reckless 
of  consequences. 

In  this  state  he  finds  himself  in  a room  adjoin- 
ing the  cabin,  a tin  bathing-tub  in  one  corner, 
luxuriously  supplied  with  rare  cosmetics,  and 
44  smelling  like  a barber’s  shop  of  the  first  class.** 

44  Now,”  he  says,  44 1 had  tried  all  the  other  good 
things  that  I found  in  the  cabin ; I had  drank  the 
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captain’s  wine,  and  straightened  myself  out  on  his 
sofa,  and  swung  in  his  hammock ; and  I thought 
I wouldn’t  quit  without  taking  a dip  in  his  bath.” 

Accordingly  he  strips,  and  is  just  enjoying  the 
first  pleasant  feel  of  the  water,*  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  messenger-boy,  who  had  been  sent 
into  the  cabin  by  the  captain.  Fortunately  he 
was  not  discovered  this  time,  but  it  made  him  cau- 
tious : 

. . . “I  must  contrive  some  way  to  get  out  with 
my  clothes  if  any  body  came  along  again.  I wasn’t 
long  in  finding  the  way.  The  ports  on  the  side  of 
the  forward  cabin  were  open,  and  through  them  I 
could  easily  get  out  into  the  mizzen-chaius,  where 
I could  dress  myself  without  being  seen.  There 
was  a big  gun  in  each  port,  a 44  carronade,”  as 
they  call  ’em — short  but  fat — the  biggest  kind — 
you  never  see  such  kind  of  guns,  except  aboard 
ships-of-war.  I could  clamber  out  alongside  one 
of  ’em  easy  enough,  though.  I was  a little  fellow 
then.” 

He  takes  his  shoes,  clothes,  and  hat,  and  sticks 
them  outside  of  the  port  where  they  couldn’t  be 
seen ; 44  and  then,”  he  says,  44  I went  back  to  the 
tub.  All  this  didn’t  take  more  than  half  a min- 
ute, for  I worked  sharp,  I can  tell  you.  The  only 
thing  I wras  afraid  of  was,  that  the  steward  would 
come  in  and  catch  me.  I didn't  care  a tinker’s 
copper  for  the  captain.  I knew  I could  get  out  of 
the  port  in  less  time  than  wxmld  take  him  to  come 
down  the  poop-ladder.  Big  bugs  are  never  in  a 
hurry — it  wouldn’t  look  dignified,  you  know.” 

Presently,  while  lying  luxuriously  in  the  cap- 
tain’s tub,  he  hears  him  coining  down  the  cabin- 
stairs,  wrhen  he  jumps  out  of  the  receptacle  and 
makes  for  the  port : 

» 44 1 w as  fairly  outside  and  safe,  as  I thought,  in 
the  chains,  before  the  captain  opened  the  cabin- 
door.  I sat  there  a minute  drying  myself,  and 
then  was  going  to  begin  to  dress  when  I heard  the 
sound  of  oars  coming  round  the  stern  of  the  ship. 
I knew'  by  the  regular  dip  in  the  w*ater,  and  by 
the  noise  of  the  oars  in  the  row-locks,  that  it  w'as 
a man-o’-war’s  boat,  and,  of  course,  I supposed  it 
was  the  first  cutter  coming  alongside,  though  it 
seemed  to  me  she  had  come  up  mighty  quick. 

44  Here  I was  in  a fix.  They  would  see  me  from 
the  boat  as  soon  as  she  pulled  round  the  stern,  and 
I should  have  had  work  to  tell  w'hat  I was  doing, 
stark  naked,  in  the  chains.  I couldn’t  get  my 
clothes  on  quick  enough  to  be  ready  for  company — 
for  I couldn’t  stand  up  without  considerable  risk 
of  being  seen  from  the  poop,  in  case  some  fellow 
happened  to  be  looking  over  the  larboard  side.  I 
concluded  pretty  soon  what  to  do.  I first  looked 
into  the  cabin.  The  captain  wasn’t  in  sight,  so  I 
jammed  my  clothes  into  the  muzzle  of  the  gun, 
and  then  got  in  after  myself,  feet  foremost.  I told 
you,  you  know,  that  guns  of  the  kind  they  call  car- 
ron&des  are  short  but  have  tremendous  big  bores. 
They  are  used  in  close  fighting,  and,  when  nothing 
else  comes  handy,  they  load  them  w’ith  a cask  of 
nails,  and  such  sort  of  things.  I shoved  myself  in 
feet  foremost,  because  I knew  that  if  I rammed  my 
head  in  first,  with  my  body  on  top  of  it  for  a wad, 
it  would  be  rather  close  quarters  for  breathing  com- 
fortably. I found  it  rather  a snug  berth  as  it  was ; 
I couldn’t  move  an  inch  after  I had  got  in,  but  I 
knew  I was  out  of  sight  at  any  rate. 

44 1 supposed  that  after  the  men  had  come  aboard 
the  boat  would  be  hauled  out  to  the  booms,  and 
that  then  I could  get  out  of  the  gun.  But,  instead 
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of  that,  they  had  the  cutter  loaded  with  something, 

I didn’t  know  what,  that  it  took  pretty  near  an 
hour,  it  seemed  to  me,  to  clear  her  of.  They  got 
a sling  on  the  main-yard,  and  I could  hear  the  or- 
ders given  to  hook  on  in  the  boat,  and  the  bo’sn’s 
mate  in  the  gangway  piping  to  haul  taut  and 
4 hoist-away,’  and  4 avast  hoisting,’  and  4 come  up,’ 
over  and  over  again,  until  it  appeared  to  me  they 
had  got  a dozen  launch-boats  over  the  side.  By 
this  time  my  back  began  to  ache  with  lying  in  the 
bore  of  that  old  gun ; it  didn’t  exactly  fit  my  shoul- 
ders. 

44 1 began  now  to  hear  talking  in  the  cabin.  The 
guii,  you  knowr,  was  all  in  the  cabin  except  the 
muzzle  of  it,  that  run  out  of  the  port.  I couldn’t 
hear  so  well  through  the  iron  though,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  I could  make  out  w hat  the  talk 
was  about.  I could  distinguish  the  captain’s  voice, 
and  could  hear  the  words  4 lock’  and  4 w'afer’  pretty 
often.  At  last  he  and  the  man  he  was  talking  with 
came  close  up  to  the  very  gun  I was  in,  and  then 
1 heard  him  call  the  gunner  by  name  in  talking  to 
him,  and  I recognized  him  by  his  growl.  I heard 
him  rubbing  the  gun  off  with  his  hand,  and  play- 
ing w ith  the  lock,  and  two  or  three  times  he  snapped 
it:  that  made  me  feel  a little  nervous,  for  I didn’t 
know  w'hat  he  might  have  put  in  it.” 

Ho  finds  out  at  last  w hat  they  are  talking  about. 

The  gunner  has  been  making  some  percussion- 
wafers  that  he  thinks  will  never  miss  fire.  He 
said  they  would  set  the  charge  off  without  any 
priming,  and  he  wasn’t  sure  that  there  would  be 
any  need  even  of  pricking  the  cartridge.  The 
captain  tells  the  gunner  to  try  some  of  these  new 
wafers  on  the  very  gun  that  the  fugitive  is  in ! 

44 1 was  just  going  to  sing  out,”  he  continues, 

44  when  the  captain  asked  the  gunner  if  he  was 
sure  the  gun  wasn’t  loaded. 

44  4 Yes,  Sir,*  says  he;  4 the  charges  were  all 
drawn  when  the  ship  came  in,  and  these  guns  in 
the  cabin  haven’t  been  loaded  since.* 

44  That  was  not  so  bad,  after  all.  They  were 
only  going  to  try  if  the  w'afers  would  snap — so  I 
concluded  to  keep  quiet.  I didn’t  quite  like  the 
idea,  though,  for  I wasn’t  quite  so  woll  contented 
with  the  gunner’s  trial  in  the  gun  as  I should  have 
been  out  of  it.  I wasn’t  quite  as  easy  in  my  mind  as 
I had  been  an  hour  before,  when  I wras  sw  inging  in 
the  captain’s  cot.  I lay  still,  though,  and  meant 
to  4 see  it  out.’  I knew  there  w'asn’t  any  shot  in  the 
gun,  at  all  events,  and  I didn’t  think  a blank  car- 
tridge would  hurt  me  much,  seeing  as  I had  pushed 
my  trowsers  and  frock  in  before  I got  in  myself.  If 
I had  gone  in  head  foremost,  I should  have  been  a 
good  deal  more  worried  about  the  matter;  but, 
thinks  I to  myself,  4 I’ll  risk  the  feet  !* 

44  So  there  I lay,  aching  all  over,  from  having  ray 
shoulders  and  hips  jammed  in  between  the  round 
sifes  of  my  berth,  and  listening  to  the  talk  between 
the  captain  and  gunner  that  came  in  at  the  touch- 
hole,  and  then  to  the  noise  in  the  boat  that  came 
through  the  muzzle.  It’s  not  strange  that  I got 
every  thing  mixed  up  in  a heap,  in  my  mind,  as  to 
what  was  going  on  outside.  At  last,  however,  I 
heard  the  click  of  the  spring,  as  the  gunner  cocked 
the  lock,  and  the  next  instant — ” 

44  Well!  what  then?” 

44 1 was  going  through  the  air  as  if  I had  been 
kicked  by  a fortv-horse  power!  My  clothes  didn’t 
follow  mo  more  than  twenty  fathoms,  but  I didn't 
touch  the  water  till  I was  a mile  and  a half  from 
the  ship !” 
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That  he  was  saved  is  a matter  of  course,  44  else 
wherefore  breathes  he  in  a Christian  land”  to  tell 
his  wondrous  yam. 

Like  Hood’s  story  of  the  aeronaut  who  was  thrown 
out  of  his  balloon  by  a crazy  man,  when  some  two 
miles  up  in  the  air,  and  himself  describing  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  moon-hoax  of  Mr.  Locke,  this 
44  yarn”  derives  its  interest  from  the  naturalness  of 
its  minuthe,  rather  than  from  the  probability  of  its 
catastrophe. 

There  has  been  14  any  amount”  of  sport  made, 
of  late  months,  of  Shanghai  Fowls . They  seem  to 
be  losing  much  of  their  first  popularity  among  us, 
like  many  another  two-legged  foreigner  who  has 
paid  us  a visit  of  honor,  which  ended  very  differ- 
ently. The  Shanghai  is  born  into  the  world  with 
an  inordinate  pair  of  legs,  which  thereafter  continue 
to  grow  into  regular  drum-sticks  of  the  longest  di- 
mensions. It  is  asserted,  too,  that  although  good 
“layers,”  they  arc  very  fond  of  devouring  their 
own  eggs.  A Mohawk  farmer,  w ho  has  tried  them 
thoroughly,  expresses  a by  no  means  favorable 
opinion  of  the  breed.  He  says  their  true  name  is 
Shank-high,  and  that  they  are  rightly  named: 
44  They  have  no  body  at  all,  and  when  the  head  is 
cut  off  the  legs  come  right  apart.  I don’t  see  how 
they  can  set  on  their  eggs — my  jack-knife  can  set 
as  well  as  they  can.  They  don’t  sit  on  the  roost 
the  same  as  other  chickeus : not  a bit  of  it ! When 
they  attempt  to  sit  as  other  chickens  do  (they  strad- 
dle the  stick),  they  fall  off  backw  ard ! 

“They  sit  when  they  eat,  1 know;  for  I’ve  seen 
’em  do  it ; and  I’ve  seen  ’em  try  to  eat  standing — 
but  they  couldn’t  ‘fetch  it;’  for  when  they  peck  at 
a grain  of  corn,  on  the  ground,  they  don’t  more 
than  half  reach  it  but  the  head  bobs  right  between 
their  legs,  making  them  turn  a complete  somerset. 
I’d  as  soon  see  a pair  of  tongs  or  compasses  walking 
about  my  yard  as  these  Shank-highs.  They  crow, 
too,  a long  time  before  day  in  the  morning,  when  it 
isn't  day ; probably  because  their  legs  are  so  long 
that  they  can  see  day-light  long  before  the  common 
chicken!” 


A good  and  pungent  satire  upon  the  ridiculous 
hank-panics  which  are  got  up  in  “hard  times,”  is 
contained  in  the  following,  from  an  Albany  paper : 

44  There  was  a severe  run  made  upon  the  46’i«- 
ger-brtad  Man * of  Troy,  on  Saturday.  Up  to  two 
o’clock  he  had  redeemed  two  crollers  and  a dough- 
nut. In  consequence  of  the  stamina  exhibited, 
consols  advanced  an  inch  and  a half!” 


“The  True  Gentleman  is  of  no  country,  and  is 
the  same  every  where ; not  only  at  the  social  party 
or  assembly,  but  in  the  noisy  mill,  the  busy  shop, 
the  crowded  hall,  at  home,  or  in  the  street:  never 
oppresses  the  w eak,  or  ridicules  the  unfortunate : 
respectftd  and  attentive  to  his  superiors;  pleasant 
and  affable  to  his  equals ; careful  and  tender  to  the 
feelings  of  those  whom  he  may  consider  beneath 
him.” 

How  many  of  Thackeray’s  44  snobs”  would  stand 
this  test  of  a 44  gentleman  ?” 


The  44  Tall  Gentleman in  the  ensuing  lines, 
need  not  have  made  any  “Apology .”  It  was  not 
necessary,  at  all.  It  is  notorious  that  “tastes 
differ,”  and  in  nothing  is  it  more  remarkable  than 
in  the  fact  that  tall  women  usually  choose  short 
husbands,  and  tall  men  short  wives;  fulfilling  the 
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old  maxim,  that 44  men  and  women  like  best  their 
opposites.”  No;  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  44  tall  gentleman”  was  jilted ; and  he  now*  turns 
round,  and  in  revenge,  affects  to  be  himself  the 
jilter.  Like  a kindred  spirit,  who  once  said  to  a 
friend,  in  speaking  of  a very  beautiful  young  lady, 
almost  the  belle  of  the  village : 

44  Do  you  know,  Harry,  that  I came  very  near 
marrying  that  girl  ?" 

“No!  is  that  so?' 

44  Yes ; I kept  company  with  her  for  some  time. 

Folks  said  it  w as  a match,  sure.” 

44  Well,  why  duln't  you  marry  her?” 

44  Well,  you  sec  the  way  of  it  was  this:  one 
night  w hen  I was  a-seeing  of  her  from  conference- 
meeting, I asked  her  if  she  would  accept  me,  and 
she  said  she  had  44  rather  be  excused,”  and  I w as 
so  excited,  and  such  a confounded  fool  besides,  that 
I excused  her!” 

But  we  are  keeping  the  reader  from  the  poetry : 

Upbraid  me  not!  I never  swore 
Eternal  love  to  thee ; 

For  tli on  art  only  five  feet  high. 

And  I am  six  foot  three : 

I wonder,  dear,  how  you  supposed 
That  I could  look  so  low ; 

There’s  many  a one  can  tie  a knot, 

Who  can  not  tie  a beau  I 

Besides,  you  must  confess,  my  love. 

The  bargain’s  scarcely  fair; 

For  never  could  we  make  a match. 

Although  wc  made  a pair; 

Marriage,  I know,  makes  one  of  two, 

But  there’s  the  horrid  bore, 

My  friends  declare  if  you  are  one. 

That  I at  least  ain  four! 

*Tis  true,  the  moralists  hare  said. 

That  Love  has  got  no  eyes ; 

But  why  should  all  my  sighs  be  heaved 
For  one  who  has  no  size  V 
And  on  our  wedding-day,  I’m  sure 
I’d  leave  you  in  the  lurch, 

For  you  never  saw  a steeple,  dear, 

In  the  inside  of  a church  1 

’TIs  usual  for  a wife  to  take 
Her  husband  by  the  arm — 

But  pray  excuse  me,  if  I hint 
A sort  of  fond  alarm. 

That  when  I offered  you  my  arm. 

That  happiness  to  beg, 

Your  highest  efforts,  dear,  would  be. 

To  take  me  by  the  leg ! 

I do  admit  I wear  a glass, 

Because  my  sight’s  not  good, 

But  were  I always  quizzing  you, 

It  might  be  counted  rode. 

And  though  I use  a convex  lens, 

I still  can  not  but  hopo 
My  wife  will  e’er  “look  up  to  me” 

Through  Ilerschcd’s  telescope! 

Then  fare  thee  well,  my  gentle  one, 

I ask  no  parting  kiss ; 

I must  not  break  my  back,  to  gain 
So  exquisite  a bliss: 

Nor  will  I weep,  lest  I should  hurt 
So  delicate  a flower: 

The  tears  that  fall  from  such  a height 
Would  be  a thunder-shower ! 

Farewell ! and  pray  don’t  throw*  yourself 
In  a basin  or  a tub ; 

For  that  would  be  a sore  disgrace 
To  all  the  Six-Feet  Club! 

But  if  you  ever  love  again, 

Love  on  a smaller  plan, 

For  why  extend  to  six-feet  three 
The  life  that’s  but  a span? 
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If  poor  Hood  were  living,  there  are  many  who 
would  attribute  these  lines  to  him.  As  it  is,  they 
are  from  an  unheralded  English  pen,  which  imitates 
that  great  master  of  word-playing  with  some  suc- 
cess. 


We  know  not  the  author  of  the  subjoined  pas- 
sage, which  we  find  in  our  collection  of  disjecta 
membra,  but  it  impresses  us  as  extremely  touching, 
and  as  having  come  directly  from  the  heart  to  the 
hand  that  penned  it : 

“ In  comparison  with  the  loss  of  a beloved  wife, 
what  are  other  bereavements?  The  Wife!  she 
who  fills  so  large  a space  in  the  domestic  heaven — 
8 he  who  is  so  busied,  so  unwearied — bitter,  bitter 
is  the  tear  that  falls  upon  her  grave ! You  stand 
beside  her  tomb,  and  think  of  the  past.  Fain 
would  the  soul  linger  there.  No  thorns  are  re- 
membered above  that  sweet  clay,  save  those  your 
own  hand  may  have  unwillingly  or  unkindly 
planted.  Her  noble,  tender  heart  lies  opened  to 
your  inmost  sight.  You  think  of  her  as  all  good- 
ness— all  purity — all  truth. 

“ But  she  is  dead . The  dear  head  so  often  laid 
upon  your  bosom,  now  rests  upon  a pillow  of  clay. 
The  hands  that  ministered  so  untiringly,  are  folded 
white  and  cold,  beneath  the  gloomy  portals.  The 
heart  whose  every  beat  measured  an  eternity  of 
love,  lies  under  your  feet.  And  there  is  no  white 
arm  over  your  shoulder  now — no  speaking  face  to 
look  up  in  the  eye  of  love — uo  trembling  lips  to 
murmur,  1 Oh,  it  is  so  sad  T There  is  so  strange  a 
hush  in  every  room ! No  smile  to  greet  you  at 
night-fall — and  the  clock  strikes  and  ticks,  and 
ticks  and  strikes.  It  was  sweet  music,  when  you 
could  count  the  hours  with  her — when  she  could 
hear  it ! Now  it  seems  only  the  hours  through 
which  you  watched  the  shadow’s  of  death  gather 
upon  her  dear  face.  But  many  a tale  it  tells  of 
joys  past,  sorrow's  shared,  and  beautiful  w ords  and 
deeds  registered  above.  You  feel  that  the  grave 
can  not  keep  her.  You  know  that  she  is  in  a hap- 
pier world,  but  still  you  feel  that  she  is  often  by 
your  side — an  ‘ angel-presence.’ 

“Cherish  these  emotions.  They  will  make  you 
happier.  Let  her  holy  presence  be  as  a charm  to 
keep  you  from  evil.  In  all  new  and  pleasant  con- 
nections give  her  a place  in  your  heart.  Never 
forget  what  she  has  done  for  you — that  she  has 
loved  you.  Be  tender  of  her  memory.” 

To  how  many  bereaved  hearts  will  these  sen- 
tences come,  who  will  look  back  upon  the  past  with 
mingled  recollections  of  sorrow'  and  joy — perhaps 
of  penitence.  “ So  live,  husband  and  wife,”  gays 
an  old  English  worthy,  “ that  when  either  dies  the 
spirits  of  both  may  mingle.” 


The  following  piece  of  “composition”  may  lx* 
“backed”  against  any  tiling  ever  produced.  It 
was  written  half  a century  ago  by  Sir  Boyle  Kochc. 
a member  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  in  the  “Troub- 
lous Times  of  ’Ninety-Eight,”  when  a handful  of 
men,  from  the  County  of  Wexford,  struck  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  many  a gallant  son  of  Mars,  as 
well  as  the  worthy  writer  himself.  The  letter  was 
addressed  to  a friend  in  London;  and  it  is  old 
enough  to  be  new'  to  nine  in  ten  of  the  readers  of 
the  “ Drawer 

“ My  dear  Sir — Having  now  a little  peace  and 
quietness,  I Lit  down  to  inform  you  of  the  dreadful 
bustle  an  1 confusion  we  are  all  in  from  these  blood- 
thirsty rcbcis,  most  of  whom  are  (thank  God!; 
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killed  and  dispersed.  We  are  in  a pretty  mesa; 
can  get  nothing  to  eat,  nor  any  wine  to  drink,  ex- 
cept whisky ; and  when  we  sit  dowrn  to  dinner  we 
are  obliged  to  keep  both  hands  armed.  While  I 
write  this,  I hold  a sword  in  each  hand,  and  a pis- 
tol in  the  other. 

“ I concluded  from  the  beginning  that  this  would 
be  the  end  of  it,  and  I see  I was  right ; for  it  is  not 
half  over  yet.  At  present  are  such  goings-on,  that 
every  thing  is  at  a stand-still.  I should  have  an- 
swered your  letter  a fortnight  ago ; but  I did  not 
receive  it  until  this  morning.  Indeed,  scarcely  a 
mail  arrives  safe  without  being  robbed.  No  longer 
ago  than  yesterday,  the  coach  w ith  the  mails  from 
Dublin  was  robbed  near  this  town.  The  bags  had 
been  judiciously  left  behind,  for  fear  of  accident; 
and  by  good  luck  there  was  nobody  in  it  but  two 
outside  passengers,  who  had  nothing  for  the  thieves 
to  take.  Last  Thursday  notice  w'as  given  that  a 
gang  of  rebels  was  advancing  here  under  the  French 
standard,  but  they  had  no  colors,  nor  any  drums 
except  bagpipes. 

“ Immediately  every  man  in  the  place,  including 
women  and  children,  ran  out  to  meet  them.  We 
soon  found  our  force  much  too  little : we  wrere  too 
near  to  think  of  retreating.  Death  was  in  every 
face,  but  to  it  we  went,  and  by  the  time  half  our 
little  party  w'ere  killed,  we  began  to  be  all  alive 
again.  Fortunately,  the  rebels  had  no  guns,  ex- 
cept pistols  and  pikes,  and  as  w'e  had  plenty  of 
muskets  and  ammunition,  we  put  them  all  to  the 
sword.  Not  a soul  of  them  escaped,  except  some 
that  were  drowned  in  an  adjacent  bog ; and  in  a 
very  short  time,  nothing  wras  to  be  heard  but  si- 
lence. Their  uniforms  were  all  different  colors, 
but  mostly  green.  After  the  action,  we  went  to 
rummage  a sort  of  camp,  which  they  had  left  be- 
hind them.  All  we  found  was  a few  pikes  w ithout 
heads,  a parcel  of  empty  bottles  full  of  water,  and 
a bundle  of  French  commissions  filled  with  Irish 
names.  Troops  are  now  stationed  all  round  the 
country,  wriiich  exactly  squares  with  my  ideas.  I 
have  only  time  to  add,  that  I am  in  great  haste. 

“P.S. — If  you  do  not  receive  this,  of  course  it 
must  have  miscarried,  therefore  I beg  you  will 
write  to  let  mo  know'!” 


A BEAUTIFUL  THOUGHT. 

44  So  should  we  live  that  every  hour 
May  die  os  dies  the  natural  flower, 
A self-revolving  tiling  of  power. 

44  That  every  thought  and  every  deed 
May  hold  within  itself  the  seed 
Of  future  good  and  future  need: 

41  Esteeming  sorrow,  whose  employ 
Is  to  develop,  not  destroy, 

Far  better  than  a barren  joy.” 


There  is  a good  lesson  to  truant  husbands  in 
the  following ; and  we  fancy,  also,  a kind  of  sly 
satire  upon  a certain  species  of  pseudo-sentimental 
“ poetry,”  so  called,  which  is  not  perhaps  quite  so 
much  in  vogue  at  present  as  it  was  three  or  four 
vears  ago. 

HE  CAME  TOO  LATE! 

44  Ho  came  too  late ! the  toast  had  dried 
Before  the  fire  too  long; 

The  cakes  were  scorched  upon  the  side, 

And  every  thing  was  wrong ! 

She  scorned  to  wait  all  night  for  one 
Who  lingered  on  his  way, 

And  so  she  took  her  tea  alone, 

And  cleared  the  things  away! 
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“He  come  too  late ! At  once  he  felt 
The  supper  hour  was  o'er; 

Indifference  in  her  calm  smile  dwelt, 

She  closed  the  pan  try -door: 

The  table-cloth  had  passed  away — 

No  dishes  could  he  ace : 

She  met  him,  and  her  words  were  gay — 
She  never  spoke  of  tea  I 

41  lie  came  too  late  I the  subtle  chords 
Of  patience  were  unbound  ; 

Not  by  offense  of  spoken  w ords, 

Dut  by  tiie  slights  that  wound. 

She  knew  he  would  say  nothing  now 
That  could  the  past  repay  ; 

She  bade  him  go  and  milk  the  cow. 

And  coldly  turned  away ! 

44 lie  came  too  late!  the  fragrant  steam 
Of  tea  had  long  since  flown  ; 

The  fiies  lmd  fallen  in  the  cream— 

The  bread  was  cold  as  stone. 

And  when,  with  word  and  smile,  he  tried 
His  hungry  state  to  prove. 

She  nerved  her  heart  with  woman's  pride, 
And  never  deigned  to  move!” 


Ax  anecdote  was  well  told,  some  years  ago,  of 
a polite  Southerner,  an  accomplished  and  kind- 
hearted  gentleman,  which  has  found  a place,  and 
we  think  deservedly,  in  our  collection  ; 

4;  On  one  occasion  he  had  been  driving  hard, 
from  morning  until  night,  over  the  rough  roads  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
and  alighted  at  the  only  comfortable-looking  tav- 
ern in  the  place,  very  hungry  and  very  tired. 
Sticking  his  eye-glass  to  his  eye — his  constant  com- 
panion, he  being  very  near-sighted — he  demanded 
a roast  fowl,  some  good  'wine,  and  a comfortable 
room  for  the  night. 

4*  The  landlord  was  4 exceedingly  sorry’/  but  lie 
4 couldn’t  (jive  him  a comfortable  room : the  only 
place  he  could  have  to  sleep  in  'was  a double- 
bedded  room,  with  another  gentleman. * 

44  4 Very’  well,  Sir;  let  us  have  the  best  you’ve 
got.  No  man  can  do  more  than  that,  Sir/ 

“ After  discusjyug  his  supper,  lie  sought  his  room, 
* turned  in/  and  went  to  sleep. 

44  His  slumbers  were  destined  to  be  of  very  short 
duration.  Before  long  he  was  awakened  by*  a call 
from  the  other  bed,  4 Sir!  Sir!  T 

44  4 Bless  my  soul !’  cried  D , thrusting  his  glass 

up  to  his  eye,  and  endeavoring  to  peer  through  the 
dark,  4 what’s  the  matter,  my*  dear  Sir?  Is  the 
house  on  tire,  or  are  there  bugs  in  y’our  bed?’ 

44  4 Neither,  Sir  ; but,  my  dear  Sir,  you  snore  so 
terribly  that  I can  not  sleep,  Sir.  It  is  terrific , 
Sir!’ 


44  4 Bless  me,  my  dear  Sir,  I am  shocked  that  I 
should  have  been  so  rude  as  to  snore  in  a gentle- 
man’s presence,  and  be  a stranger  to  me.  I really’ 
ask  your  pardon,  Sir,  and  beg  you’ll  overlook  it. 
It  wasn’t  intentional , I assure  you.’ 

44  The  apology'  w as  accepted ; a 4 Good-night’ 
was  exchanged;  and  both  parties  went  to  sleep 
again. 

41  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a rumbling 
sound  was  heard  from  the  polite  gentleman’s  bed, 
every  moment  growing  louder  and  louder,  until  at 
last  it  ended  in  a thunderous  diapason.  The  other 
lodger,  driven  almost  to  madness,  started  up  and 
exclaimed — 

44  4 Good  gracious ! this  is  too  much ! I can’t 
stand  it!  I say,  Sir!  Sir!  I Sik!!!  wake  up, 
Sir !’ 


44  4 Bless  my  soul ! well,  w hat’s  the  matter  now  V 
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cried  out  the  offender,  starting  up  in  bed ; 4 you 
seem  to  be  very'  restless,  Sir.’ 

44  4 Restless!  I believe  you!’  said  the  disturbed 
gentleman  : ‘you’ve  been  snoring  again,  Sir,  w orse 
than  ever,  and  1 can  not  get  to  sleep.’ 

44  4 You  don’t  say  so ! Have  I been  repeating  my 
rudeness  to  a stranger?  I am  really  extremely 
sorry,  my  dear  Sir,  but  I was  really  asleep.  Good- 
night— night — night ; very  sor — sor — sor — ry\’ 
“And  off  he  drowsed  again,  and  in  live  minutes 
began  snoring  as  loudlyr  as  ever,  until  he  was  again 
awakened  by  his  room-mate’s  complaints. 

44  4 Snoring  again , have  I,  Sir?’  said  the  uncon- 
scious offender.  4 Well,  the  fact  is,  I have  had  a 
hard  day  's  journey  and  eaten  a hearty  supper — and 
if  1 snore,  Sir,  I can’t  help  it.  1 have  apologized 
twice,  and  that  is  sufficient.  I ain  now’  about  to 
go  to  sleep  again  ; but  allow’  me  to  inform  you,  Sir, 
that  if  you  w ake  me  up  again,  snoring  or  not  snor- 
ing, Sir,  I shall  proceed  at  once  to  get  up  and  givo 
you  the  soundest  thrashing  you  evtr  had  in  the 
whole  course  of  your  life ! (. ood-night , Sir !’ 

“llis  slumbers  were  undisturbed  for  the  rest  of 
the  night.” 


44  It  will  not  do,”  says  Sy  dney’  Smith,  44  to  be 
perpetually  calculating  risks,  and  adjusting  nice 
chances.  It  did  all  very  well  before  the  Hood, 
when  a man  could  consult  his  friends  upon  an  in- 
tended publication  for  a hundred  and  fifty’  years, 
and  then  live  to  see  its  success  for  six  or  seven  cen- 
turies afterward ; but  at  present,  a man  w aits,  and 
doubts,  and  hesitates,  and  consults  his  brother,  and 
his  uncle,  and  his  lirst  cousins,  and  particular  friends, 
till  one  day  he  linda  that  he  is  sixty-live  veurs  of 
age — that  he  has  lost  so  much  tiuie  in  consulting 
lirst  cousins  and  particular  friends,  that  he  lius  no 
time  left  to  follow’  their  advice.” 


One  very’  frequently  hears  the  remark  made, 
that  such,  and  such,  and  such  a man,  44  can  l>e  a 
gentleman  when  he  pleases.”  Now’  w hen  our  read- 
er next  hears  this  expression  made  use  of,  let  him 
call  to  mind  the  following : 

44  lie  who  4 can  be  a gentleman  w hen  he  pleases/ 
never  pleases  to  be  any  thing  else.  Circumstances 
may’,  and  do,  every  day  in  life,  throw’  men  of  cul- 
tivated minds  and  refined  habits  into  the  society 
of  their  inferiors ; hut  w hile,  w ith  the  tact  and 
readiness  that  is  their  especial  prerogative,  they 
make  themselves  welcome  among  those  with 
whom  they  have  few’  if  any  sympathies  in  com- 
mon, yet  never  by  any  accident  do  they  derogate 
from  that  high  standard  w hich  makes  them  gentle- 
men. 

44  So,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man  of  vulgar  tastes 
and  coarse  propensities  may  simulate,  if  he  be  able, 
the  outward  habitudes  of  society,  speaking  with 
practiced  intonation,  and  bowing  with  well-studied 
grace ; yet  he  is  no  more  a gentleman  in  his  thought 
and  feeling,  than  is  the  tinseled  actor  who  struts 
the  boards  the  monarch  his  costume  w ould  bespeak 
him.  This  being  the  4 gentleman  when  he  likes,’  i.- 
but  the  mere peifonnance  of  the  character.  It  ha.- 
all  the  swell  of  the  stage  and  the  foot-lights  about 
it,  and  never  can  for  a moment  be  mistaken  by  one 
who  knows  the  w orld.  A cloak  too  large  can  not 
be  gracefully  worn  by  a small  man.” 


The  latest  instance  of 44  Spiritual  Manifestations” 
that  we  have  seen,  is  that  recorded  of  an  incredu- 
lous young  man  44  Down  East,”  whose  father  had 
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promised,  before  his  death,  to  hold  invisible  com- 
munion with  him : 

M The  spirit  of  the  gentleman  (who,  by  the  wav, 
had  been  somewhat  severe  in  matters  of  discipline) 
was  called  up,  and  held  some  conversation  with  the 
boy.  Hut  the  messages  were  not  at  all  convincing, 
and  the  youth  would  not  believe  that  his  father  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  them. 

“‘Well,’  said  the  medium,  4 what  can  your  fa- 
ther do  to  remove  your  doubts  ?* 

44  4 If  he  will  perform  some  act  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  him,  and  without  any  direction  as  to 
what  it  shall  be,  I shall  believe  in  it.’ 

44  4 Very  well,*  said  the  medium ; 4 we  wait  some 
manifestations  from  the  spirit-land.’ 

44  This  was  no  sooner  said  than  (as  the  story 
goes)  a table  walked  up  to  the  youth,  and,  without 
ceremony,  kicked  him  out  of  the  room  / 

44  4 Hold  on ! stop  him  !*  cried  the  terrified  young 
convert;  that's  the  old  man! — I believe  in  the 
rappings !’ 

44  The  hero  has  never  since  had  a desire  to  4 stir 
up  the  old  gentleman!’” 

Every  rody  that  knew  any  thing  about  Ken- 
tucky fifteen  years  ago,  remembers  old  Colonel 
Greathouse,  a gentleman  of  the  old  school,  who  al- 
ways had  old  friends  and  old  wines,  and  who  de- 
clared he  despised  every  thing  that  was  new.  The 
old  Colonel  lived  fast,  lived  well,  petted  his  niggers, 
raised  tobacco,  and,  of  course,  gradually  wore  out  his 
lands.  One  fine  morning  in  January,  the  Colonel 
came  to  a very  strange  conclusion,  and  that  was, 
that  the  plantation  had  not  paid  expenses  for  many 
years,  and  something  must  be  done.  After  much 
hard  talking  and  an  immense  sight  of  thinking, 
the  Colonel  concluded  to  send  his  eon,  44  Phil,” 
down  the  Mississippi,  to  look  out  a 44  new  loca- 
tion,” the  old  homestead  having  44  given  out.”  In 
due  course  of  time,  Phil  set  upon  his  adventurous 
journey : he  was  really  44  a chip  off  of  the  old 
block,”  had  all  of  his  father’s  peculiarities,  and, 
though  younger  in  years,  had  consumed  about  the 
same  amount  of  the  good  things  of  this  sublunary* 
life.  Phil,  once  started,  went  straight  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  took  expensive  parlors  at  the  St.  Charles. 
His  every  movement  was  chronicled  by  fun  and 
frolic;  there  was  a crowd  of  good  fellows  at  his 
heels,  go  where  he  would.  Every  body  in  the 
hotel  knew  him  as  that  44  gay  young  man,”  and 
his  appearance  in  the  ladies’  parlors  was  hailed 
with  delight.  The  season  drew  to  a close,  and 
Phil’s  money  was  out ; and  so  he  started  home. 
Old  Colonel  Greathouse  received  44  his  boy”  with 
all  the  affection  of  a fond  father;  mutual  compli- 
ments were  exchanged ; and  after  the  usual  ques- 
tions and  answers  pertaining  to  separations  were 
gone  through  with,  Phil  found  himself  in  the  par- 
lor, w ith  nothing  but  a round  table  and  a bottle 
of  Madeira  between  himself  and  his  father,  when 
the  following  conversation  ensued : 

44  You  say,  Phil,  my  boy,  that  the  lands  dowm  in 
Louisiana  are  very  fine,  the  crops  large,  and  all  the 
people  rich  and  hospitable ; s’pose  you  w’ent  about 
a great  deal  on  the  plantations,  examined  the  soil, 
looked  at  the  expenses  of  raising  the  crop,  and  got 
your  information  on  the  spot  ?” 

44  Certainly,”  said  Phil,  with  gravity;  44  went 
about  all  over,  and  the  land  is  w’onderful ; no  bot- 
tom to  the  soil — crops  grow  in  it  spontaneously — 
money  comes  in  with  a rush — wonderful  plantations 
on  that 4 Mississippi  bottom.'  ” 
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44  We  must  move,  Phil,  and  commence  the  world 
anew’ ; ’twon’t  do,  my  boy,  to  live  here  and  have 
every  thing  eating  their  heads  off)”  half  soliloquized 
the  Colonel ; and  then  brightening  up  he  asked, 

“you  know’,  Phil,  I told  you  to  inquire  about  the 
water  m that  lower  country ; I am  particular  about 
water ; how’  did  you  like  that  ?” 

Phil  wras  puzzled ; after  a few  moments*  perplex- 
ity he  replied,  44  Why,  the  fact  is,  when  I got  away 
from  home  I remembered  you  mentioned  something 
to  me  about  a matter  you  were  particular  about, 
but  I forgot  what  it  w as ; and,  consequently,  the 
few  months  I was  in  Louisiana  I never  tasted  any 
water  /” 

44  You  should  have  done  it  once,  to  oblige  your 
father,”  said  the  Colonel,  sorrowfully;  ami  from 
that  time  forward  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the 
proposed  removal  to  the  rich  lands 44  farther  South.” 

Shaking  of  hands  is  the  accepted  manner  of  + 
performing  “ howr-de-do,”  44  glad  to  see  you but 
the  manner  of  doing  this  varies  so  much,  that  with 
some  people  w*e  have  44  great  shakes,”  and  with  oth- 
ers 44  no  shakes  at  all.”  Politicians,  if  they  are 
running  for  office,  have  the  art  of  hand-shaking  to 
perfection.  Editors  have  a very  impressive  shake 
for  a subscriber  paying  44  in  advance.”  In  shaking 
hands  ladies  are  generally  passive,  for  the  least 
pressure  from  their  little  fingers  means  volumes  not 
included  in  the  formal  and  familiar  ceremony.  We 
have  been  told,  by  those  “posted  up”  in  such  mat- 
ters, that  the  telling  and  eloquent  shake  of  the 
hand,  that  eclipses  all  others,  comes  from  a prin- 
cipal in  a duel  w hen  his  second  announces  to  him 
44  that  the  afihir  was  amicably  arranged.”  It  w ould 
be  impossible  to  give  all  the  varied  expression  that 
characterizes  the  act  of  shaking  hands ; but  there 
are  a few  that  can  be  designated,  which,  like  prim- 
itive colors,  form  the  ground-work  of  every  varying 
shade. 

The  pump-handle  shake  first  deserves  notice.  It 
is  performed  in  a solemn,  mechanical  manner.  No 
attempt  has  ever  been  successful  to  give  it  grace  or 
vivacity.  As  a general  rule,  it  should  not  he  con- 
tinued after  your  friend  is  in  a profuse  perspi ration 
from  the  unwonted  exercise.  The  pendulum  shake 
is  of  a similar  character,  but  it  has  a horizontal  in- 
stead of  perpendicular  motion.  It  is  executed  by 
boldly  sweeping  your  hand  horizontally  toward 
your  acquaintance,  and,  after  the  junction  is  ef- 
fected, row  ing  w’ith  it  from  one  side  to  the  other  as 
long  as  human  nature  will  bear  it.  The  tourniquet 
shake  is  next  in  importance.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  instrument  of  torture  by  which  surgeons 
stop  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  person  using 
this  style,  if  he  has  a large,  powerful  hand,  can 
throw  his  victims  into  intense  agony,  and  even 
produce  dislocation  of  the  small  bones  of  the  fin- 
gers, and  in  delicate  persons  easily  sprain  the  wrist. 

The  cordial  shake  is  performed  with  a hearty,  bois- 
terous agitation  of  your  friend’s  hand,  accompanied 
by  a moderate  degree  of  pressure,  and  cheerful  ex- 
clamations of  welcome.  This  style  is  indiscriminate 
and  very  popular.  The  grievous  touch  is  the  oppo- 
site of  the  cordial  grapple.  It  is  principally  used 
by  hypochondriacs  and  sentimental  young  cler- 
gymen, and  is  abvays  accompanied  by  a nervous 
inquiry  about  somebody’s  health.  The  pmde  ma- 
jor and  the  prude  minor  are  entirely  monopolized 
by  the  ladies : the  first  allows  the  gentlemen  to 
touch  the  fingers  down  to  the  second  joint;  the 
second  gives  you  the  whole  of  the  forefinger.  The 
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very  ladies,  however,  who  use  these  styles  most 
effectually,  will,  in  a moment  afterward,  permit 
the  tourniquet  squeeze,  provided  it  is  done  in  the 
waltz  or  other  equally  familiar  dance.  We  might 
extend  our  list  with  descriptions  of  the  ep'ipe-royal, 
and  the  saw-mill  shake,  and  the  shake  with  malice 
prepense , which  are,  after  all,  but  exaggerated 
forms  of  the  pump-handle,  pendulum,  and  tourni- 
quet varieties,  and  therefore  can  be  conceived  more 
easily  than  described. 


Tom  Placide,  as  he  is  every  where  called  by 
his  many  friends,  relates  an  amusing  incident  con- 
nected with  himself.  He  states  that,  awhile  since, 
he  was  traveling  down  the  Ohio,  and  being  per- 
sonally unknown  to  any  one,  he  passed  away  the 
time  by  reading.  A most  obtrusive  person  among 
the  passengers  seemed  to  be  miserable  because  he 
could  not  learn  Placide’s  business ; and,  after  two 
or  three  days’  fruitless  speculation,  he  concluded 
that  P.  was  a “ sporting  gentleman,”  and  in  en- 


deavoring to  satisfy  himself,  tho  following  scene 
ensued : 

T.  P.,  getting  angry  at  the  stranger’s  supposi- 
tion, his  dark  eye  flashing,  and  his  manner  im- 
posing— “ I tell  you  I am  no  gambler.  I am  an 
actor,  Sir.” 

Stranger,  growing  very  familiar  and  self-com- 
placent— “Ride  a horse  in  a ring,  eh?  Throw 
flip-flaps  on  the  tan-bark  ?” 

T.  P.,  very  angry  indeed — “No,  Sir!  I am  no 
circus-actor — I am  a play-actor.”  And  straighten- 
ing himself  up,  and  swelling  out  his  portly  front, 
he  slapped  his  hands  upon  the  bottom  of  his  vest, 
and,  in  a voice  of  thunder,  demanded,  “ Do  I look, 
from  my  size,  as  if  I could  throw  flip-flaps  ?” 

The  stranger  viewed  the  indignant  son  of  Thes- 
pis for  a moment  with  a critical  eye,  and  then 
pronounced,  “ That  he  didn’t  think  Placide  could 
throw  flip-flaps;”  and  perfectly  unconscious  that 
he  had  been  exceedingly  disagreeable,  he  walked 
away,  to  meddle  in  some  one  else’s  private  affairs. 


liferattj  3Mm. 


Napoleon  Bonaparte , by  John  S.  C.  Abbott. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  Me- 
moir of  Napoleon,  which  has  attracted  such  uni- 
versal attention  as  its  successive  numbers  have 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  is  about 
to  be  reproduced,  w ith  the  original  illustrations,  in 
two  handsome  volumes,  including  copious  additions, 
and  a careful  revision  by  the  author.  In  this  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  biography  of  one  of  the 
most  prominent  historical  characters  of  modem 
times,  Mr.  Abbott  has  taken  an  independent  point 
of  view,  made  himself  master  of  the  subject  by  as- 
siduous personal  research,  and,  refusing  to  yield  to 
the  influence  of  early  impressions  and  foreign  tradi- 
tions, has  presented  an  estimate  of  the  illustrious 
man  to  whom  he  has  devoted  his  studies,  which  can 
0 not  fail  to  soften  prejudices,  remove  misapprehen- 
sions, and  purify  and  exalt  the  fame  of  Napoleon 
in  the  eyes  of  all  impartial  and  intelligent  readers. 
It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  time  for  the  public  mind  to  re- 
ceive a perfectly  just  impression  of  the  character  of 
one  concerning  whom  there  has  been  such  intense 
and  bitter  political  controversy.  The  whole  mass  of 
English  literature  relating  to  the  subject,  with  only 
one  or  tw’o  rare  exceptions,  is  infected  with  the  hos- 
tile spirit  wrhich  John  Bull  feels  bound  to  exercise 
toward  a national  enemy.  The  crude  and  super- 
ficial wrork  of  Sir  Walter  Scott — written  after  the 
vigor  of  that  mighty  mind  had  been  impaired  by 
misfortune  and  disease — betrays,  through  a thin 
disguise  of  candor,  the  inveterateness  of  foregone 
personal  and  political  conclusions.  Redeemed  from 
absolute  tediousness  by  occasional  passages  of  brill- 
iant description,  his  narrative  exhibits  scarcely  a 
trace  of  the  endeavor  to  ascend  to  the  highest 
sources  of  historical  evidence,  to  correct  traditional 
errors,  to  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture  w'hich 
had  long  fastened  the  attention  of  British  specta- 
tors, and  to  do  exact  justice  to  the  policy  and  mo- 
tives of  a man  w'hose  name  had  been  a perennial 
terror,  both  at  the  fireside  and  in  the  council  and 
the  field.  The  views  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  however, 
with  the  remains  of  political  prejudice,  have  been 
the  chief  means  of  forming  public  opinion  on  the 
subject  'frith  the  generation  now  on  the  stage.  We 
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have  been  content  with  echoing  the  voices  w hich 
reached  us  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Atlantic, 
j Tho  question  of  Napoleon’s  character  was  no  longer 
regarded  as  an  open  one— not  only  had  the  case 
been  given  to  the  jury,  but  a verdict  had  been  ren- 
dered, and  the  court  adjourned.  A solitary  de- 
fender of  Napoleon,  like  Hazlitt,  for  instance,  might 
lift  up  his  voice  against  the  general  concert  of  opin- 
ion, but  it  was  of  little  use : he  could  not  stem  the 
prevailing  tide ; and  he  was  set  down  as  a lover  of 
paradox,  with  shrewd  warnings  against  the  seduc- 
tions of  splendid,  but  erratic  genius.  The  w riter 
| of  these  volumes  doubtless  shared  in  the  almost 
universal  antipathy  with  which  the  character  of 
Napoleon  wFas  viewed  among  the  “ better  classes” 
in  this  country.  A New-Englandcr,  a clergyman,' 
a conservative,  connected  with  the  old  Federal 
; party  by  all  his  antecedents,  he  must  have  imbibed 
a hatred  of  Napoleon  with  his  native  air.  Belong- 
ing to  a family  remarkable  for  an  almost  excessive 
austerity  of  conscience,  and  cherishing  the  tradi- 
tions of  youth  with  the  zeal  of  religion,  Mr.  Abbott 
w as  perhaps  the  last  man  from  whom  a panegyric 
on  the  French  Emperor  could  have  been  expected. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  studies,  with  a view 
to  this  biography,  he,  probably,  little  foresaw  the 
result  himself.  We  regard  these  circumstances  as 
a guarantee  of  the  good  faith  and  earnest  convic- 
tion which  characterize  the  execution  of  the  work. 

With  all  the  comments  which  it  has  called  forth,  in 
the  serial  form,  it  is  not  pretended,  as  we  are 
aware,  that  the  writer  has  garbled  facts  to  suit  his 
purpose,  or  failed  to  w^eigh  historical  probabilities 
in  an  even  scale.  His  conclusions,  of  course,  are 
legitimate  themes  of  discussion,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  have  provoked  marked  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  In  regard  to  the  literary  merits 
of  these  volumes,  we  think  that  high  commenda- 
tion can  justly  be  awarded  to  the  writer.  Ilis  style 
is  often  impassioned  and  glow  ing,  but  never  passes 
the  limits  of  natural  modesty  and  good  t aste.  His 
narrative  moves  on  at  a brisk  pace — he  does  not 
allow  it  to  be  impeded  by  superfluous  details — and 
shows  great  skill  in  giving  the  gist  of  an  incident 

in  a few  graphic  expressions.  It  is  marked  by 
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force  and  simplicity  rather  than  by  ambition  of  or- 
nament. Frequent  scenes  of  pathos  arc  described, 
but  always  with  true  feeling,  and  w ith  no  attempt 
to  enhance  the  effect  by  appeals  to  mawkish  sensi- 
bility. Mr.  Abbott’s  battle-pieces  are  lively  and 
impressive — taking  strong  hold  of  the  memory — 
though  they  do  not  stun  the  reader  by  reproducing 
the  din  of  combat  in  a storm  of  words.  With  his 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  great  military  con- 
queror, Mr.  Abbott  has  wisely  avoided  the  tempta- 
tion of  throwing  a false  glare  around  military  glory. 
He  cherishes  a religious  sense  of  the  horrors  of  war. 
He  comprehends  the  superior  position  of  the  arts 
of  peace  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  In  doing 
justice  to  the  achievements  of  his  hero  in  arms,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  deplore  their  sad  necessity; 
while  his  warmest  sympathies  are  with  the  freedom 
and  intelligence  that  are  to  bless  the  nations,  when 
the  bloody  footsteps  of  w ar  shall  recede  before  the 
advance  of  pacific  improvement.  The  influence  of 
his  work  on  the  younger  portion  of  the  community, 
for  whom  it  is  more  particularly  intended,  can  not 
be  otherwise  than  commanding  and  salutary.  It 
will  tend  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  party  and 
ancestry — to  inspire  a deeper  sense  of  historical 
justice — and  to  quicken  the  appreciation  of  all  that 
is  excellent  and  noble  in  the  career  of  Napoleon, 
without  bewildering  the  mind  by  a melodramatic 
display  of  military  fascinations. 

The  Science  and  Art  of  Elocution  and  Oratory , by 
Worthy  Putnam  (published  by  Miller,  Orton,  and 
Mulligan),  consists  of  a theoretic  view  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  elocution,  with  a variety  of  specimens  in 
the  different  branches  of  eloquence,  selected  from 
the  productions  of  eminent  orators.  The  work  has 
evidently  been  prepared  w ith  carefulness  and  tact, 
and  is  commended  to  teachers  by  its  variety,  ap- 
propriateness, and  orderly  method. 

James  S.  Dickerson  has  issued  a neat  educational 
work,  entitled  Harry's  Vacation ; or,  Philosophy  at 
Home , by  William  C.  Richards,  intended  to  pre- 
sent the  more  familiar  principles  of  natural  science 
in  a form  adapted  to  engage  the  attention  of  youth- 
ful readers.  The  plan,  although  not  an  entirely 
novel  one,  is  carried  out  with  no  small  degree  of 
success.  In  the  dialogues,  which  are  made  the 
vehicle  of  instruction,  the  language  is  simple  and 
attractive,  the  illustrations  are  apt,  and  the  topics 
introduced  in  the  natural  order  of  succession  are 
thus  explained  to  the  comprehension  of  the  juve- 
nile student.  There  are  certainly  few  volumes  in 
which  so  great  an  amount  of  information  is  con- 
veyed in  such  a pleasing  shape. 

The  same  publisher  has  brought  out  the  first 
volume  of  Romance  of  Biography , edited  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.D.,  containing  the 
Life  of  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted . It  is  designed 
as  the  commencement  of  a series,  prepared  by  dif- 
ferent hands,  with  special  reference  to  the  instruc- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  young.  The  details 
of  the  narrative  in  this  volume  arc  fascinating  as 
a novel.  The  life  of  the  hero  was  crowded  with 
romantic  incidents,  and  they  are  here  reproduced 
in  their  picturesque  bearings  with  admirable  ef- 
fect. Under  the  able  superintendence  of  the 
erudite  editor,  the  series  can  scarcely  fail  to 
prove  a useful  addition  to  the  means  of  popular 
education. 

Humanity  in  the  City , by  the  Rev.  E.  II.  Chapin. 
(Published  by  Dewitt  and  Davenport.)  A series 
of  discourses,  devoted  to  the  application  of  religious 
truth  to  the  duties  aud  interests  of  every-day  life,  j 
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Abstaining  from  themes  of  polemic  discussion,  they 
plunge  into  the  very  heart  of  city  life  for  materials 
of  warning  and  illustration.  Among  the  titles  of 
the  discourses  are,  The  Lessons  of  the  Street,  Man 
and  Machinery,  The  Allies  of  the  Tempter,  The 
Children  of  the  Poor,  and  others  of  a kindred  char- 
acter. These  subjects  are  treated  by  the  author  in 
the  spirit  of  religious  philanthropy,  and  enforced 
wTith  his  characteristic  vigor  and  eloquence  of  ex- 
pression. 

Fudge  Doings : being  Tony  Fudge's  Record  of  the 
Same , by  Ik.  Marvel.  (Published  by  Charles 
Scribner.)  The  Fudge  family  are  well-known  in 
the  fashionable  circles  of  New*  York.  They  reside 
in  one  of  the  stateliest  mansions  of  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, sport  a magnificent  equipage,  and  are  exem- 
plary worshippers  of  wealth  and  style.  Their 
nephew,  Tony,  has  most  indiscreetly  opened  to  the 
gaze  of  the  public  some  of  their  domestic  secrets. 
He  draws  aside  many  a splendid  vail — the  mis- 
chievous rogue — and  shows  the  vulgarity  and  bol- 
low'-heartedness  which  are  concealed  beneath  up- 
holstry  of  velvet  and  gold.  As  a specimen  of 
caustic,  but  good-natured  satire,  this  volume  is 
fully  equal  to  any  of  the  previous  productions  of 
the  author. 

Uagar  the  Martyr,  by  Mrs.  H.  Marion  Steph- 
ens (published  by  Fetridge  and  Co.),  is  a story  be- 
longing to  the  school  of  melodramatic  intensity, 
written  in  a bold,  dashing  style,  and  seeking  the 
materials  for  popular  effect  in  scenes  of  strange  and 
high-wrought  passion.  The  best  features  of  the 
work  are  its  occasional  characterizations  and  de- 
scriptions of  Southern  life ; while  the  improbability 
of  the  plot,  and  its  prevailing  extravagance  of  dic- 
tion are  more  adapted  to  charm  the  lovers  of  “ fast 
literature,”  than  to  gain  the  approval  of  discreet 
readers. 

A revised  edition  of  Colton’s  Greek  Reader , 
prepared  by  Henry  M.  Colton,  the  brother  of 
the  previous  editors,  has  been  issued  by  Durrie 
and  Peck,  New  Haven.  The  original  w'ork  was 
edited  by  the  Rev.  John  O.  Colton,  and  publish- 
ed in  1839 — this  was  succeeded  by  an  edition  in 
1846,  by  G.  H.  Colton — and  the  edition  now  of- 
fered to  the  public  is  furnished  with  a variety  of 
new  references  and  notes,  with  other  valuable  im- 
provements. The  excellence  of  this  volume  as  a 
preparatory  text-book  for  the  Greek  student  has 
been  fully  tested  by  experience ; and  we  need  only 
say,  that  the  present  edition  is  brought  out  with 
the  attention  to  clear  and  attractive  typography, 
which  is  half  the  battle  with  the  beginner  in  this 
difficult  branch  of  scholastic  education. 

A new  work  by  Professor  Tayleb  Lewis,  on 
The  Scriptural  Cosmology , is  announced  by  G.  Y\ 
V an  De  Bogert.  The  leading  design  of  the  volume 
is  to  set  forth  the  Biblical  Idea  of  Creation,  philo- 
logically  ascertained,  in  distinction  from  any  sci- 
entific or  inductive  theory  of  the  Earth.  The  learn- 
ing and  acumen  of  the  author,  with  his  well-known 
earnestness  of  conviction,  can  not  fail  to  aw  aken  an 
interest  iu  the  forthcoming  work. 


Of  recent  American  w'orks  none  have  met  with 
a more  cordial  appreciation,  than  Mr.  Richard 
Grant  White’s  Shakspearc's  Scholar . The  Lit- 
erary Gazette  speaks  of  it  as  follows:  “We  are, 
on  various  accounts,  greatly  pleased  with  this 
Transatlantic  contribution  to  Shakspearian  litera- 
ture. It  is  another  goodly  stone  added  by  wrorthy 
hands  to  the  cairn  of  the  great  poet.  It  is  another 
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proof  that  our  brethren  across  the  Atlantic  are  not 
totally  absorbed  in  politics,  or  cotton-growing,  or 
making  bread-stuffs.  It  gives  assurance  that  there 
will  he  a succession  of  men  who  will  take  pride  in 
preserving  those  writings,  which  are  the  noblest 
heir-looms  of  the  common  Anglo-Saxon  race.  We 
are  delighted  also  to  tind  in  Mr.  White  an  enemy 
of  the  pedants  and  bookworms  who  have  too  much 
appropriated  the  office  of  Shakspeare’s  commenta- 
tors. This  feeling  he  carries  to  excess,  though  we 
can  scarcely  be  angry  with  the  violence  of  his  zeal 
in  such  a cause. 


Messrs.  Griffin  of  Glasgow  announce  as  forth- 
coming a collected  edition  of  the  works  of  Lord 
Brougham,  to  be  issued  in  parts.  By-the-by,  it 
turns  out,  on  the  evidence  of  a manuscript  note  of 
the  late  Lord  Cock  burn,  of  Edinburgh — the  bi- 
ographer of  Jeffrey,  and  the  careful  collector 
during  his  life  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  and  Scottish  literature  generally — 
that  the  famous  article  in  the  Edinburgh  on  By- 
ron’s “ Hours  of  Idleness,”  which  drew  forth  the 
‘‘English  bards  and  Scotch  reviewers”  and  stung 
Byron  into  the  splendid  revenge  of  his  subsequent 
career,  was  written  not  by  Jeffrey,  but  by  Brough- 
am. Lord  Cockbum’s  library*,  containing  many 
curious  and  valuable  memorials,  has  just  been  sold ; 
and  a collection  of  tracts,  relating  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  Edinburgh  politics  and  literature  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years,  and  profusely  annotated  by 
Lord  Cock  burn,  has  been  purchased  by  the  British 
Museum  for  85/.  8s.  Gd.  The  collection  consists  of 
350  volumes  of  pamphlets,  of  which  about  GO  refer 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review  alone.  These  supply,  in 
some  cases,  the  only  evidence  of  the  authorship 
of  the  essays  in  that  famous  periodical. 


Some  people  say  Mr.  Carlyle  is,  and  some  say 
he  is  not  getting  on  with  his  history  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  lie  is  reported  to  have  declared  it  his 
intention  to  deposit  all  his  future  writings,  as  MS. 
sealed,  in  the  Itecord  Office,  or  some  such  place,  not 
to  be  produced  for  some  two  thousand  years,  when 
the  world  is  enough  advanced  to  receive  them  with 
profit.  A plan  suggested  to  him  in  reply,  was  that 
he  should  print  olfan  edition,  and  have  the  whole 
impression  put  in  the  Custom-house  (with  the 
bonded  wine)  till  the  world  was  fit  to  appreciate 
hia  writings.  His  friend  Mr.  Tennyson  is  about 
to  break  his  long  silence.  We  may  expect,  after 
such  a continued  reticence,  something  truly  great. 
All  the  young  poets  who  have  been  so  extensively 
starring  in  his  absence  will  have  to  pale  their  Inef- 
fectual fires. 


“We  have  received,”  says  the  London  Trader, 
“ the  sixth  volume  of  M.  Louis  Blank’s  HUtorg 
of  the  French  Revolution , the  most  brilliant  and 
powerful  in  style,  the  most  laborious  and  exact  in 
its  accumulation  and  analysis  of  original  docu- 
ments, of  the  many  ‘Histories’  of  that  colossal 
epoch.  The  heroes  and  the  victims  of  the  Revo- 
lution have  been  subjected  to  transformations  so 
violent  and  so  capricious  at  the  hands  of  fanatical 
partisans  and  unscrupulous  literary  jobbers,  that 
the  very  scene  of  a drama  played  out  before  the 
eyes  of  our  fathers  has  faded  into  a mirage,  and 
the  leading  actors*appear  like  the  fantastic  shadows 
of  a magic  lantern The  chapter  in  the  pres- 

ent volume  in  which  the  celebrated  Day  of  Dupes , 
June  20,  1792,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Tuileries 
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are  described,  is  characterized  by  force  of  narrative 
painting.  In  this  episode  M.  Louis  Blanc  cor- 
rects the  numerous  errors  and  omissions  of  Lamar- 
tine and  Michelet,  having  himself  consulted  with 
indefatigable  diligence  the  ample  resources  of  the 
British  Museum,  so  rich  in  the  official  reports 
and  flying  sheets  of  the  period.  ‘ No  doubt,’ 
says  M.  Louis  Blanc,  in  a long  note  appended  to 
this  chapter,  ‘ M.  dc  Lamartine  has  involuntarily 
misled  his  readers,  having  been  himself  misled.* 
But  this  only  shows  with  what  care  historical  re- 
searches should  he  conducted.  When  there  is  an 
abundance  of  contradictory  evidence  on  an  event, 
it  is  indispensable  to  take  them  one  by  oue,  to 
weigh,  compare,  confront  them.  A tedious  and 
distasteful  task,  no  doubt!  But  truth  requires  it. 
An  historian  should  he  au  examining  magistrate 
before  being  a painter.” 


A fine  statue  of  w hite  marble,  from  the  chisel  of 
Mr.  Tiikupp,  has  just  been  erec  ted  in  Westminster 
Ahhcv,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  poet 
Wordsworth.  It  represents  the  author  of  the  ‘•Ex- 
cursion” sitting  in  the  open  air,  in  a contemplative 
mood,  as  if  communing  with  nature,  under  whose 
habitual  sway  he  may  he  said  to  have  lived.  He 
is  resting  on  a moss  and  ivy -mantled  stone  or  knoll, 
with  the  green  sward  at  his  feet  enameled  in  flow- 
ers; the  legs  are  crossed;  his  right  hand  and  arm 
are  wound  gracefully  round  one  knee ; the  left 
hand,  with  the  forefinger  slightly  uplifted,  is  laid 
upon  an  open  hook,  which  the  poet  lias  just  been 
reading;  the  eyes  are  bent,  in  pensive  admiration, 
upon  the  flowers  at  his  feet;  and  the  spectator 
may  fancy  him  saying : 

**  To  me  the  meanest  flow  er  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.” 

The  conception  is  an  exceedingly  felicitous  oue; 
the  whole  attitude  of  the  figure  is  singularly  easy 
and  graceful,  and  the  sculptor  has  been  equally 
happy  in  rendering  the  head  and  features  of  the  de- 
ceased, with  which  the  public  are  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar. 


John  Gibson  Lockhart  died  on  the  25th  of 
November,  at  Abbotsford,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year. 
He  was  the  younger  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lockhart, 
of  Glasgow,  ami  in  that  city  received  his  early 
education.  From  the  University  of  Glasgow  there 
arc  exhibitions  to  Ballioi  College,  Oxford,  one  of 
w hich  young  Lockhart  obtained.  He  w as  destined 
by  his  father  for  the  law;  hut  though  in  due  time 
called  to  the  Scotch  bar,  he  had  little  inclination 
for  legal  studies.  To  the  pursuits  of  literature  lie 
was  early  devoted,  and  the  society  into  which  ho 
was  throw'n  when  he  first  “ w alked  the  Parliament 
house”  as  a young  advocate  at  Edinburgh,  con- 
tinued liis  purpose  of  making  literature  his  profes- 
sion. A visit  to  Gennnny,  where,  among  other 
influencing  scenes  and  incidents,  his  having  seen 
Goethe  is  chiefly  memorable,  completed  his  aliena- 
tion from  the  routine  duties  of  the  Scotch  bar.  In 
May,  1818,  he  first  met  Scott,  who  was  pleased 
with  his  conversation,  and  who  shortly  after  re- 
commended him  to  the  Ballantynes,  as  likely  to 
afl'ord  useful  aid  in  their  literary  undertakings. 
They  employed  him  to  write  the  historical  part  of 
the  “Edinburgh  Annual  Register,”  which  Scott 
had  previously  compiled,  but  for  which  other  more 
profitable  avocations  left  him  no  leisure.  Soon 
after  this  he  received  a message  from  Scott  to  come 
to  Abbotsford,  along  with  John  Wilson,  to  meet 
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Lord  Melville  of  the  Admiralty,  son  of  the  famous 
Henry  Dundas,  who  had  more  political  power  than 
any  Scotchman  since  the  days  of  Lord  Bute,  and 
to  whom  the  young  Tories  of  the  north  transferred 
the  humble  reverence  and  keen  expectation  with 
which  they  had  looked  to  the  father  as  the  dispenser 
of  patronage  and  places.  From  the  interview  with 
Lord  Melville  no  immediate  result  ensued  in  Lock- 
hart’s case,  but  it  is  well  known  that  political  in- 
fluence had  the  main  share  in  the  election  of  Wil- 
son to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  The  appointment  turned 
out  far  better  than  had  been  anticipated ; but  at 
the  time  it  was  felt  to  be  too  strong  an  exertion  of 
political  influence  to  thrust  into  the  chair  of  Du- 
gald  Stewart  a young  poet,  who  had  not  turned  his 
attention  to  ethical  studies,  and  whose  literary  at- 
tainments were  chiefly  known  from  his  light  con- 
tributions to  44  Blackwood’s  Magazine.”  Lockhart 
was  at  this  time  a most  intimate  friend  of  Wilson, 
and  his  ablest  coadjutor  in  Blackwood,  which, 
though  only  started  in  1817,  had  already  become  a 
considerable  44  power”  both  in  literature  and  poli- 
tics. In  1820  Lockhart  was  married  to  Sophia,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Walter  Scott.  All  who  know 
the  story  of  Scott  at  this  period  of  his  life  will  re- 
member with  delight  what  Lockhart  has  told  of  his 
ow*n  home  at  Ghiefswood,  in  which  the  laird  of 
Abbotsford  took  so  deep  an  interest.  These  happy 
family  scenes  were  soon  clouded,  and  the  much- 
loved boy,  the  44  Hugh  Littlejohn,”  for  whom  he 
wrote  the  44  Talcs  of  a Grandfather,”  died  at  the 
early  age  of  eleven.  From  the  mournful  thoughts 
suggested  by  the  desolated  hopes  of  Ghiefswood 
and  Abbotsford,  w-e  gladly  turn  to  the  busier  scene 
in  which  Lockhart  appeared  in  1825,  as  editor  of 
the  44  Quarterly  Review.”  We  may  merely  mention 
that  before  this  Lockhart  had  become  more  known 
as  an  author,  having  in  1820  published  his  first 
novel,  44  Valerius,  a Roman  Story,”  which  wras  fol- 
lowed by  44  Reginald  Dalton,”  and  by  several  other 
tales  and  novels.  Early  in  1825  appeared  his  44  Life 
of  Burns,”  in  Constable’s  newly-commenced  mis- 
cellany of  cheap  and  popular  literature.  The  same 
year  Lockhart  removed  to  London,  to  succeed  Gi fl- 
an! in  the  management  of  the  44  Quarterly.”  Apart 
from  the  influence  derived  from  its  political  arti- 
cles, Lockhart  took  care  to  maintain  the  excellence 
of  the  44  Review”  in  all  departments  of  literature, 
and  some  of  the  ablest  efforts  of  modern  English 
scholarship  arc  found  in  the  papers  on  classical 
subjects  in  the  volumes  of  the  44  Quarterly”  during 
Lockhart’s  editorship.  His  44  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott”  has  become  a standard  book  in  English  lit- 
erature, and  fov  biographies  will  ever  attain  equal 
popularity. 

Amidst  the  outward  affluence  and  social  envi- 
ronments of  Lockhart’s  London  life  in  later  years, 
few  but  his  intimate  friends  knew  the  griefs  that 
preyed  upon  his  mind.  The  whole  family  history 
of  Scott  and  Lockhart  affords  a striking  instance 
of  44  the  vanity  of  human  w ishes.”  Scott’s  chief 
ambition  was  to  be  a country  laird,  and  the  found- 
er of  the  family  of  the  Scott*  of  Abbotsford.  His 
inward  thought  was  that  his  house  should  continue 
forever,  and  the  land  be  called  after  life  own  name. 
Of  Scott’s  four  children,  the  eldest  son  died  child- 
less in  India,  and  the  other,  unmarried,  in  Persia. 
The  younger  daughter  died  not  long  after  her  fa- 
ther, and  Mrs.  Ixx  khart  four  years  later.  Lock- 
hart had  then  a son  who  is  since  dead,  and  his 
daughter  (Mrs.  Hope)  is  married  in  a connection 
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widely  alien  from  the  early  associations  of  Abbots- 
ford. The  death  of  Lockhart  has  now  severed  the 
last  tie  which  linked  his  family  with  that  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  though  his  name  will  live  with  him 
in  the  history  of  literature. 

Of  the  works  of  Lockhart  which  appeared  as 
separate  publications,  besides  the  Life  of  Scott,  his 
literary  reputation  will  receive  the  highest  lustre 
from  the  Spanish  Ballads.  Many  similar  compo- 
sitions have  since  been  attempted,  but  none  have 
excelled  in  spirit  and  style  these  fine  specimens  of 
old  Spanish  minstrelsy. 

Professor  Edward  Forbes,  F.R.S.,  late  of  King’s 
College,  London,  and  the  Government  School  of 
Mines,  and  known  by  his  valuable  contributions  to 
natural  science,  and  particularly  to  geology,  has 
just  died,  in  bis  thirty-ninth  year.  Dr.  Forbes 
only  recently  left  London  to  succeed  Professor 
Jamieson  in  the  chair  of  Natural  History  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  44  This,”  says  the  4 Cale- 
donian Mercury,'  44  was  with  Forbes  the  highest 
object  of  ambition  ; and  had  his  Ijfc  been  spared,  it 
would  have  been  dedicated  to  extending  its  already 
great  reputation,  so  that  no  school  probably  in  the 
civilized  world  would  have  equaled  it  in  greatness. 

With  this  view  he  had  formed  gigantic  and  most 
able  plans,  which,  through  his  great  influence  with 
the  Government,  would  have  been  liberally  sup- 
ported, and  we  have  no  doubt  ultimately  carried 
out.  But,  arrived  at  the  culminating  point  of  his 
ambition,  and  at  the  commencement  of  his  long- 
matured  schemes  of  usefulness,  he  lias,  by  a mys- 
terious dispensation  of  Providence,  been  removed 
from  us,  when  wc  were  beginning  to  appreciate  his 
worth.  A chronic  disease,  contracted  when  in  the 
East,  re-excited  and  rendered  violent  by  a severe 
cold  caught  last  autumn  on  a geological  excursion, 
and  which  burst  out  with  uncontrollable  fury  about 
ten  days  ago,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  pre- 
mature death.”  “Edward  Forbes,”  says  an  En- 
glish paper,  44  had  a great  intellect.  He  was  an 
acute  and  subtle  thinker,  and  the  broad  philosoph- 
ical tone  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  his  many-sided 
mind  enabled  him  to  appreciate  and  to  understand 
the  labors  of  others  in  fields  of  inquiry  far  different 
from  his  own.  A naturalist  by  inclination  and  by 
profession ; a close  observer  in  the  museum  and  in 
the  field ; possessed  of  a vast  acquaintance  with  the 
details  of.  those  branches  of  science  which  he  had 
made  his  especial  study;  no  less  capable  of  the 
widest  generalizations,  as  his  Aegean  researches 
more  especially  show — in  speculation  a Platonist, 
delighting  in  Henry  More — in  literature  and  in  art, 
blessed  with  a solidity  of  judgment  and  a refine- 
ment of  taste  such  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  few — in  social 
life  a humorist  of  the  order  of  Yorick ; gifts  like 
these  are  alone  sufficient  to  raise  a man  to  eminence, 
and  to  lead  us  to  lament,  as  a great  calamity,  his 
sudden  and  early  death.  But  it  was  not  these 
qualities  which  distinguished  him  so  highly  beyond 
liis  fellow  s.  Our  affections  cling  to  character  and 
not  to  intellect;  and  rare  as  v.as  the  genius  of 
Edw  ard  Forbes,  his  character  was  rarer  still.  The 
petty  vanities  and  heart-burnings  which  are  the 
besetting  sins  of  men  of  science  and  of  men  of  let- 
ters, had  no  hold  upon  his  large  and  generous  na- 
ture— he  did  not  even  understand  them  in  others. 

A thorough  spirit  of  charity — a complete  tolera- 
tion for  every  thing  but  empiricism  and  pettiness, 
seemed  to  hide  from  him  all  hut  the  good  and 
worthy  points  in  his  fellow-men.” 
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Granada,  in  exploring  together  the  proposed 
route  for  a ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus.  It 
will  be  seen  in  the  succeeding  pages  that  this 
report  was  also  a fiction;  that  Mr.  Gisborne^ 
never  crossed  the  Isthmus  at  all — never  saw 
across  it — never  advanced  more  than  a dozen 
miles  inland  at  the  farthest — and,  in  fact,  was 
afraid  to  make  the  attempt,  and  that,  instead 
of  the  sammit-level  being  150  feet,  it  is  at  least 
one  thousand  feet.  As  an  inevitable  result,  there- 
fore, the  various  e.  ^editions,  relying  as  they 
did  entirely  on  this  report,  with  its  accompany- 
ing maps,  would  be  led  into  error,  and  in  the 
end  completely  baffled.  The  English  one,  starting 
from  the  Pacific  side  December  23d,  1853,  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Savana,  and  cutting  its  way  more 
than  26  miles  from  the  place  of  debarkation  on 
that  river,  finally  became  disheartened,  and, 
with  the  loss  of  four  men  slain  by  the  In- 
dians, returned  discomfited  to  the  ships.  Strain, 
from  the  Atlantic  side,  started  nearly  a month 
later.  Three  days  after  his  departure,  another 
expedition,  composed  of  French  and  English 
together,  under  the  guidance  of  both  Dr.  Cullen 
and  Mr.  Gisborne,  set  out  from  the  same  point, 
and  endeavored  to  follow  in  his  track.  But,  not- 
withstanding they  had  the  men  who  said  they 
had  crossed  apd  surveyed  the  Isthmus — the  for- 
mer having  walked  it  ‘‘several  times  and  notched 
the  trees” — they  were  unable  even  to  get  out  of 
Caledonia  Valley,  and  after  having  penetrated 
not  more  than  six  miles  in  all  returned.  Gisborne 
and  Cullen  could  not  follow  their  own  maps, 
not  to  mention  the  notched  trees.  The  Grana- 
dian expedition  started  still  later.  This  was  a 
very  large  party,  under  tho  command  of  Co- 
dazzi,  the  principal  engineer  of  New  Granada. 
How  far  it  penetrated  is  not  known,  but  strag- 
gling over  the  space  of  a mile  it  was  completely 
broken  up,  and  returned,  after  having  lost  sev- 
eral men.  It  is  with  feelings  of  national  pride 
I state  that  the  American  expedition,  under 
Strain,  alone  accomplished  the  passage,  though 
under  an  accumulation  of  suffering  rarely  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  man. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  Januaiy,  1854, 
the  Cyane,  Captain  Hollins,  with  Lieutenant 
Strain  and  his  party  on  board,  entered  Caledonia 
Bay,  where  they  were  immediately  visited  by  a 
number  of  Darien  Indians,  some  of  whom  spoke 
broken  English  and  Spanish,  which  they  had 
acquired  in  their  intercourse  with  the  traders  on 
the  coast.  They  came  on  board  fearlessly,  were 
veiy  intelligent  and  observant,  and,  though  much 
below  the  ordinary  stature,  were  strongly  built 
and  athletic. 

On  the  18th  a council  was  held  which  lasted 
about  eighteen  hours,  and  finally  terminated  fa- 
vorably. For  a long  time  the  chiefs  resisted  Hol- 
lins’s demand  for  permission  for  Strain’s  party  to 
traverse  the  Isthmus,  and  opposed  the  project  of 
a canal  most  pertinaciously,  insisting  that  if  God 
had  wished  one  made,  he  would  have  given 
greater  facilities  (an  opinion  in  which  Strain  fully 
coincided  before  he  got  across),  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  disturbed  in  the  quiet  posses- 
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sion  of  the  land  which  the  Almighty  had  given 
them.  Strain  replied  that  God  had  created 
them  naked,  but  they  had  chosen  to  clothe 
themselves,  which  was  as  much  an  infraction 
of  his  laws  as  it  possibly  could  be  to  construct 
a canal.  To  this  special  pleading  they  could 
not  reply,  and  finally,  believing  that  Captain 
Hollins  would  send  a party  through  their  coun- 
try with  or  without  their  permission,  gave  their 
consent,  remarking  that  it  appeared  to  be  the 
will  of  God  that  they  should  cross ; and  after 
stipulating  only  that  they  should  not  disturb 
their  women,  and  respect  their  property,  ce- 
mented the  treaty  by  a hearty  supper,  during 
which  they  indulged  freely  but  not  immoder- 
ately in  strong  liquors. 

Relying  on  Mr.  Gisborne’s  book,  the  party 
took  only  ten  days’  provision.  Each  mem- 
ber of  it,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Kettle- 
well,  the  draughtsman,  had  eithca-  a carbine 
or  a musket,  with  forty  rounds  of  ball  cart- 
ridges ; while  eight  of  the  officers  and  engineers 
had,  in  addition,  a five-barreled  Colt’s  revolver, 
with  fifty  rounds  of  ammunition  to  each  pistol. 

The  arms  and  provisions,  in  addition  to  the 
blankets  and  minor  articles,  brought  the  aver- 
age weight  borne  by  each  individual  to  about 
fifty  pounds,  wdiich  was  quite  as  much  as  they 
could  carry  through  a pathless  wilderness,  and 
in  a tropical  climate. 

The  naval  officers  who  were  detailed  for  the 
expedition  were — Passed  midshipmen,  Charles 
Latimer  and  William  T.  Truxton,  and  1st  as- 
sistant-engineer, J.  M.  Maury,  whom  Strain  ap- 
pointed assistant-astronomer  and  secretary,  hav- 
ing obtained  sufficient  knowledge  within  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  high  capacity  in  each  de- 
partment. Mr.  Latimer,  however,  being  taken 
ill,  never  started.  Mr.  Truxton  was  appointed 
acting  master  and  executive  officer. 

Midshipman  H.  M.  Garland,  of  the  Cyaney 
accompanied  the  party  as  a volunteer.  The  as- 
sistant-engineers were  Messrs.  A.  T.  Boggs,  S. 

H.  Kettlewell,  J.  Sterret  Hollins,  and  George 
U.  Mayo.  Dr.  J.  C.  Bird,  of  Wilmington,  Del- 
aware, was  the  surgeon.  In  addition  to  these 
were  three  others,  volunteers. 

Messrs.  Castilla  and  Polanco,  commission- 
ers appointed  by  the  New  Granadian  govern- 
ment, also  determined  to  accompany  the  party, 
which  numbered,  all  told,  twenty-seven  men. 

Having  safely  landed  his  little  band,  Strain  drew 
them  up,  read  his  instructions  to  them,  and  then 
took  up  the  line  of  march  for  a small  fishing  vil- 
lage at  the  mouth  of  the  Caledonia  river,  w here 
good  water  could  be  obtained. 

As  the  huts  wrere  abandoned  by  the  Indians, 
they  took  possession  of  them  for  the  night,  and, 
having  stationed  four  armed  men  as  sentinels, 
stretched  themselves  on  the  floor.  But  the 
heavy  booming  of  the  surf,  as  it  fell  in  regular 
and  tremendous  shocks  at  their  feet,  made  it 
like  sleeping  amidst  the  incessant  crash  of  ar- 
tillery. The  billowrs,  as  they  broke  on  the  beach, 
swept  on  through  the  houses,  over  the  sand  s]  it, 
and  into  the  river  beyond. 
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trier  bad  Panama  lmt#,  and  pistols  in  their 
Ixdts.  These  caps  were  stuffed  with  tow,  which 
afterward  served  an  admirable  purpose  in  kin* 
dling  fires.  A spy-glass  strapped  to  Strain1# 
shoulders  distinguished  the  leader.  The  order 
of  march  was  single- file — the  leading  men  car- 
rying a machetn  (cutlass)  or  ax  to  clear  the  wav. 
The  others  followed,  each  carrying  a blanket, 
haversack,  carbine,  cartridge-box,  and  forty 
rounds  of  ammunition.  It  being  necessary  that 
the  men  should  he  well  armed,  not  much  ad- 
ditional weight  could  be  imposed  upon  them. 
Strain,  an  old  woodman  and  explorer,  thought* 
fully  put  a linen  shirt  under  his  woolen  one, 
anticipating  the  want  of  linen  with  which  to 
dress  wounds.  That  shirt  afterward  did  good 
service  to  his  wounded,  lacerated  men. 

Taking  the  bed  of  the  Caledonia  river — drag- 
ging a single  canoe  after  them  until  the  shal- 
lowness of  the  stream  compelled  them  to  abandon 
it — they  pushed  vigorously  up  the  Pacific  slope, 
and  near  sunset  reached  a largo  island  in  the 
river.  Following  a path,  they  found  deserted 


On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  party  was 
early  afoot — and  while  waiting  for  some  provi- 
sions and  other  articles  for  which  they  had  sent 
to  the  Ct/anz,  {strain  endeavored  to  obtain  a view 
of  the  valley  above  by  opening  a path  to  the 
summit  of  a hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
near  its  mouth,  and  some  knowledge  of  their 
route  by  sending  a party  to  cut  up  the  left  bank 
of  the  river.  Here,  as  he  from  the  top  of  this 
hill  swept  the  mountain-range  with  his  glass, 
the  first  feeling  of  doubt  and  misgiving  arose 
within  him,  for  in  an  unbroken  chain  that  range 
stretched  onward  till  it  abutted  on  the  sea, 
showing  nowhere  the  depression  indicated  on 
the  maps. 

This  little  band  of  explorers,  as  they  boldly 
struck  inland  and  began  to  traverse  the  intricate 
forests  of  the  tropics,  presented  an  interesting 
spectacle.  Officers  and  men  were  all  dressed 
alike  in  blue  flannel  shirt#,  with  a white  star  in 
the  collar,  blue  trowsers  and  belt.  The  only 
distinction  between  them  was,  the  latter  wore 
blue  capa^without  a front-piece,  while  the  for- 
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kata  similar  to  those  they  had  left  at  the  month 
of  the  river,  and  there  determined  to  encamp. 
The  huts  had  evidently  been  deserted  in  haste,  for 
stools,  gourds,  and  cooking  utensils,  were  strewn 
over  the  floors.  These,  os  well  as  the  extin- 
guished brands  of  a recent  fire,  were  all  collected 
together  and  placed  under  charge  of  a sentry. 
In  the  morning  they  were  restored  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  their  original  positions,  as  Strain  was 
determined  to  give  the  Indians  no  pretext  for  a 
display  of  hostility ; although  he  felt  sufficiently 
strong  in  numbers  and  preparation  to  cope  with 
any  tribe  they  would  probably  meet  on  the  Isth- 
mus. The  rancho  was  surrounded  by  a plan- 
tation of  cocoa,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
tortoise-shell,  is  the  only  exchangeable  product 
of  the  Darien  Indians.  A strict  watch  w as  kept 
during  the  night,  there  being  two  seamen  and 
two  officers  or  engineers,  armed  to  the  teeth,  at 
all  times  on  guard,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
party  had  their  arms  beside  them  and  their  car- 
tridge-boxes buckled  on.  These,  silent  and  mo- 
tionless, kept  anxious  watch  in  the  midst  of  those 
deserted  huts,  whose  very  abandonment  seemed 
portentous  of  evil.  At  length  the  wished-for 
light  appeared,  when  the  shrill  and  protracted 
boatswain’s  call,  “Heave  round ” — the  cheering 
strains  used  to  quicken  the  sailors  as  they  tread 
round  the  capstan  to  heave  the  anchor  to  the 
cat-head — startled  every  sleeper  to  his  feet. 
“ Saddle  up”  then  rang  through  the  encamp- 
ment ; and  soon  every  man  had  his  blanket  and 
haversack  swung  to  their  places,  and,  with  car- 
bine in  hand,  stood  ready  to  march.  At  half- 
past six  they  set  out ; and  now  wading  in  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  again  following  paths  along  its 
banks,  through  plantations  of  cocoa,  plantains, 
and  Indian  corn,  they  pushed  on  until  they  came 
to  a point  where  a small  tributary  entered  from 
the  southward  and  westward.  Here  they  had  a 
good  view  of  the  Valley  of  the  Caledonia;  and 
Strain,  taking  advantage  of  it,  carefully  exam- 
ined the  range  of  the  Cordillera  with  an  excel- 
lent spy-glass,  and  finding  only  a semicircular 
chain,  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet 
in  height,  abutting  upon  the  sea-coast  ranges  to 
the  westward  and  southwestward,  determined 
to  follow  the  easterly,  or  principal  branch  of  the 
river,  believing  that  it  offered  the  stronger  prob- 
ability of  a gorge  through  to  the  other  slope. 

Soon  after  passing  the  tributary  already  al- 
luded to,  they  followed  a well-beaten  path  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which  soon  brought 
them  to  an  Indian  village,  containing  some  forty 
or  fifty  houses,  grouped  among  trees  and  sur- 
rounded by  large  plantations  of  cocoa  and  plant- 
ains, and  a small  quantity  of  sugar-cane. 

An  occasional  glance  through  the  interstices 
of  the  bamboo  walls  at  the  interior  of  these 
houses — which  were  spacious  and  wrell-con- 
structed — showed  that,  though  devoid  of  inhab- 
itants, much  of  their  personal  property  still  re- 
mained. The  grunting  of  pigs  and  the  crowing 
of  eocks  left  behind  by  their  owners,  gave  the 
only  evidence  of  life  in  this  deserted  village,  ex- 
cept the  steady  tramp  of  the  heavily  armed  and 
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overloaded  party.  These  familiar  sounds  added 
inconceivably  to  the  desolation  of  the  scene,  and 
impressed  deeply  the  whole  band.  Strain,  with 
his  cocked  carbine  in  his  hand,  strode  on  in  ad- 
vance, his  eye  rapidly,  almost  fiercely,  searching 
every  suspicious-looking  spot;  while  the  men, 
each  one  with  his  weapon  resting  in  the  hollow 
of  his  arm,  pressed  swiftly  after.  Not  till  the 
last  hut  was  passed  did  they  breathe  free  again. 

As  they  emerged  from  this  village,  they  found 
a path  which  wound  down  a steep  bank  to  the 
river,  near  the  opposite  bank  of  which  lay  a 
canoe  containing  women's  clothing,  abandoned 
evidently  in  the  haste  of  their  flight.  As  Strain 
was  about  to  descend  by  this  path,  three  Indians 
suddenly  appeared.  After  an  interchange  of 
friendly  signs,  one  of  them  offered  to  point  out 
to  him,  as  he  supposed,  the  path  leading  to  the 
Pacific.  He  accordingly  countermarched ; but, 
after  accompanying  his  guide  a few  hundred 
yards,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  only 
wished  to  lead  them  from  the  village ; for  in  the 
direction  he  took,  toward  the  w est  and  southwest, 

Strain,  as  already  mentioned,  could  see  no  open- 
ing whatever  in  the  Cordillera.  He  accordingly 
halted  the  party,  and  explained  to  the  Indian, 
as  well  as  possible,  that  he  would  proceed  no 
further  in  that  direction,  and  was  determined  to 
follow  up  the  main  branch  of  the  river.  The 
latter  made  no  opposition,  but  shrugged  his 
shoulders;  and  turning  down  a ravine  to  the 
river,  led  up  its  bed  until  they  had  passed  the 
village,  then  courteously  took  leave.  Subse- 
quent events  convinced  Strain  of  the  good  faith 
of  this  Indian,  who  doubtless  would  have  led 
him  into  a path  across  the  Cordillera,  which  he 
afterward  discovered  by  mere  accident.  At  ten 
o’clock  the  order  to  halt  passed  down  the  line ; 
and  the  party,  still  suspicious,  breakfasted  in  the 
bed  of  the  river.  A fire  w*as  kindled,  some  cof- 
fee and  tea  made,  which,  with  pieces  of  pork 
stuck  on  sticks  and  toasted  in  the  fire,  made  a 
comfortable  meal.  The  repast  being  ended,  the 
party  started  forward,  keeping  the  bed  of  the 
stream  till  mid-day,  when  Strain  ordered  a halt, 
thoroughly  convinced  from  its  course — which 
inclined  strongly  toward  the  Atlantic — its  rapid 
fall — which  imparted  to  it  almost  the  character- 
istics of  a mountain  torrent — and  the  aspect  of 
the  mountain  ranges  which  crossed  his  course, 
towering  some  two  or  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  that  this  route  could  afford 
no  facilities  for  a ship  canal,  and  could  not  be 
that  alluded  to  by  either  Mr.  Gisborne  or  Dr. 

Cullen.  While  the  main  body  remained  halted 
here,  Messrs.  Truxton,  Holcomb,  andWinthrop 
were  sent  up  the  river  to  reconnoitre,  and  upon 
returning  reported  unanimously  that  the  route 
in  that  direction  was  impracticable.  Having 
received  this  report,  they  rapidly  retraced  their 
steps,  finding,  as  they  had  done  in  the  ascent, 
several  canoes  containing  women’s  clothing 
drawn  up  on  the  beach.  Their  owners  were 
invisible,  having  doubtless  hidden  themselves  in 
the  forest;  but  the  fact  of  their  having  fled 
up  this  branch  of  the  river  to  avoid  the  party, 
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*md  cook.  This  second  day’#  tmmp  hid  been 
a hard,  exciting  one,  and  the  men  were  glad  to 
halt-  After  tea*  the  two  group#  5»t  around 
t)mt  -rtssp^ptife  fires*  exnokhig,  tolling  sfurfe*, 
and  singing,  till  the  watch  was  set.  An  officer 
anil  two  sentries  formed,  this  .night  and  for 
a long  time  afterward,  tho  regular  guard  from 
eight  in  the  evening  until  -daylight.  The  two 


was  additional  evidence  to  Sttuin  tluit  he  had 
taken  fhn  wrong  dh^ctipiu  Matching  rapidly 
past  the  viihtgej  wli^h  he^mcd  to  he  occupied, 
he  followed  the  entailer  l^inch  toward  the 
vduthword  Mil  India- ruhberv 

nuton-wood,  and  other  tropical  trees.  gtwefully 
festooned  with  parasitic  plants  darkening  the 
way,  which  was  enlivened  only  hv;  the  laugh  of 
the  men  as  (her  companions,  now  and  then, 
tumbled  over  a rock  into  the  water.  A bock 
*mosei they  t»ticuriiped  on  the  right,  hank  of  the 
stream.  The.  officers  and  men  were  divided 
into  two  mosses,  each  haring  its  separate  fire 


they  slept  in  pairs, with  one  blanket  beneath 


and  the  other  alxrve  them*  under  the  open  sky. 
They  were  % splendid  Pet  of  men*  and,  pa  they 
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lished  signal  to  close  instantly — the  signal  also 
of  extreme  danger.  This  signal  was  answered, 
but  still  the  missing  party  did  not  come  up. 
After  waiting  some  time,  several  successive  shots 
were  fired,  when  Strain,  to  his  astonishment, 
heard  their  carbines  far  up  the  river,  and  ap- 
parently near  the  base  of  the  hill.  Unwilling 
still  to  believe  it  to  be  their  wish  to  separate,  he 
waited  some  time  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain, 
firing  frequently.  But  finding  that  their  re- 
sponses gradually  became  more  and  more  faint 
and  distant,  he  determined  to  proceed,  hoping 
thaj  they  were  only  seeking  a lower  point  in  a 
gorge — which  he  felt  sure  existed  on  his  left — 
to  cross  over  and  rejoin  him.  The  path  he  now 
followed  was  clear  and  well  defined,  and  led  by  a 
spur  over  the  Cordillera,  or  principal  chain,  which 
rose  in  three  successive  peaks  as  they  advanced. 
The  ascent  was  very  steep,  being  in  many  places 
as  much  as  fifty  and  sixty  degrees,  up  which  the 
men  were  frequently  compelled  to  pull  them- 
selves by  trees.  As  they  were  without  water, 
and  heavily  laden,  this  proved  very  fatiguing. 
Arriving  at  the  summit  of  the  first  peak,  Strain 
ordered  a halt,  hoping  that  the  missing  party 
might  come  up.  In  the  mean  time  Edward  Lom- 
bard, a seaman  of  the  Cyane,  climbed  a tree  to 
reconnoitre  the  country,  but  reported  nothing  but 
mountains  and  hills  in  every  direction.  Follow- 
ing the  Indian  trail,  at  a quarter  past  one,  p.m., 
the  party  arrived  at  a small  stream  running  to 
the  westward.  The  men,  suffering  from  thirst, 
stooped  down  to  this,  and  took  long  and  hearty 
draughts  of  water.  They  then  laid  aside  their 
arms,  blankets,  and  haversacks,  and  sat  down  to 
wait  for  the  absentees,  who  were  expected  every 
moment.  The  sun  at  length  stooping  behind 
the  tropical  forest,  and  no  signs  of  their  arrival, 
Strain  ordered  a fire  to  be  made,  and  went  into 
camp.  After  eating  a scanty  supper,  he  seated 
himself  at  a point  where  the  Indian  trail  entered 
the  gorge,  and  watched  long  and  anxiously  for 
the  arrival  of  the  missing  men.  The  shadows 
of  night  gathered  over  him  there,  yet  he  still 
waited  until  a late  hour,  when  he  stretched  him- 
self on  his  blanket  in  painful  suspense  as  to  their 
whereabouts. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  sent  scouts  across 
the  mountain,  to  see  if  they  had  not  crossed 
higher  up  on  the  Caledonia,  and  reached  the 
river  valley  which  he  was  confident  must  exist 
on  the  other  side.  At  half  past  nine  they  all 
returned,  unsuccessful,  but  reported  having  found 
a large  stream,  which  they  believed  united  with 
that  on  wdiich  they  then  were,  which  afterward 
proved  to  be  the  fact. 

Deeply  solicitous  as  Strain  was  about  the  ab- 
sent men  who  had  been  intrusted  to  his  care,  and 
for  whom  he  was  in  a great  measure  responsible, 
he  felt  the  obligation  also  not  to  make  any  delays 
that  should  endanger  those  still  under  his  com- 
mand nor  the  success  of  the  expedition,  and  at 
ten  o'clock  gave  the  welcome  order  to  move  for- 
ward. Keeping  in  view  this  river  to  its  junction 
with  the  Sucubti,  they  followed  the  latter  in  its 
rough  and  tortuous  course,  struggling  over  huge 
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boulders  and  masses  of  stones  rolled  together  by 
the  torrent,  and  which  rendered  the  way  almost 
impassable.  Dangerous  rapids  also  intersected 
their  path,  skirted  by  precipitous  banks,  along  and 
up  which,  heavily  laden,  they  scrambled  with 
great  difficulty,  until  at  last,  fatigued  and  hun- 
gry, they  encamped  at  five  o’clock  at  the  mouth 
of  a small  stream,  having  made  in  all  not  more 
than  eight  or  nine  miles.  All  day  long,  when- 
ever they  struck  a sandy  reach,  they  found  fresh 
Indian  tracks  always  in  advance,  but  as  there 
appeared  to  be  only  two  men,  and  they  accom- 
panied by  a dog,  Strain  felt  no  anxiety,  as  he 
knew  their  strategy  never  admits  of  a dog  on  a 
war-path.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  at  nine, 
a.m.,  they  left  their  bivouac  and  proceeded  down 
the  bed  of  the  river,  occasionally  pursuing  the 
banks  when  it  was  deep  or  impassable  from  falls 
or  boulders.  The  trail  of  the  two  Indians  and 
dog  was  still  very  distinct,  and  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  slept  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  last  night’s  camp.  About  eleven* o’clock, 
while  wading  down  the  bed  of  the  river,  a smoke 
was  seen  rising  through  the  trees,  and  immedi- 
ately the  quick  order,  “ Close  «p,”  passed  down 
the  line.  Soon  after,  Strain  commanded  a halt, 
and  advancing  alone,  mounted  the  left  bank,  and 
found  an  Indian  hut,  apparently  just  abandoned, 
and  on  fire ; the  roof  had  already  fallen  in,  while 
the  joists  and  timbers  were  slowly  burning  and 
crackling  in  the  still  air.  Two  other  houses  on 
the  opposite  bank  were  also  in  flames.  Strain 
immediately  crossed  over,  and  found  that,  as  in 
the  firpt,  all  the  stools,  pots,  and  other  utensils 
were  left  a prey  to  the  flames,  but  their  arms 
and  clothing  had  been  taken  away.  While  ex- 
amining these  two  houses,  Mr.  Castilla,  the 
New  Granadian  commissioner,  came  up  the 
bank,  and  seeing  a bunch  of  plantains  hanging 
on  a rafter,  reached  up  to  take  them ; but  Strain 
stopped  him,  declaring  that  he  had  promised  to 
respect  private  property  religiously,  and  was  de- 
termined to  give  the  Indians  no  excuse  what- 
ever for  assailing  his  party.  This  destruction  of 
their  property  looked  ominous,  and  could  be  con- 
strued in  no  w ay,  except  as  an  evidence  of  hos- 
tility; and  Strain  now  began  to  anticipate  a 
gathering  among  them,  and  an  attack  at  some 
favorable  point  in  advance.  He  therefore  or- 
dered the  men  to  re-examine  their  arms  care- 
fully, and  march  in  close  order.  Still  leading 
his  little  band,  he  kept  on  the  difficult  path,  ex- 
pecting every  instant,  for  hours,  a shower  of 
arrows  upon  his  party.  He,  of  course,  would  be 
the  first  victim ; and  he  confessed  afterward  that 
he  remembered  the  account  given  by  a comrade 
in  Texas,  of  the  sensation  the  latter  once  experi- 
enced w ith  two  arrows  in  his  body,  and  the  re- 
membrance made  him  squirm.  But  compact  and 
silent  they  kept  down  the  river,  generally  wading 
in  its  bed,  and  where  the  water  was  too  deep, 
selecting  the  bank  which  appeared  less  densely 
wooded,  and  always,  when  practicable,  following 
the  trail  of  the  two  Indians  and  their  dog.  Strain 
carried  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  more  than  any 
other  member  of  the  party ; and  Castilla,  the 
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to  reach  nearly  to  th*i  e.arm71j^-bo*€&,  while 
the  Jait^was ^tUrn^st  closed  against  them  by  the 
denseness  of  the  rtnd^rgtimtli,,  Their.  roostant 
companion^  the  two  men  aud  the  dog,  between 
whom  Hud  them  there  seemed  spiae  strange, 
luydermua  Imfc.Mvil  preceded  tfiaai'. 

ticvyrjd  ihpl^ied  peakjv,  Home  five  or 
six  huddled  feet  m height,  they  e*t  uooi^  or  in 
three  hour*  and  a half,  had  made  ahum  three 
mij'es.  At  length  they  came  to  some  plautuirt 
ikddih  While  the  distant  iwrkiqg  of  a dog  an  * 
hotnwed  the  - |rvPxin»f ty  Pf  Indian  hatouuAmft. 
A hall  wus  now  called,  and  Strain  cousulted  with 
hj»  aiton  tfhe  bfc*t  course. to  pmvuc.  A 

teip  teach  of  coitsidcr^blp.de^t  #pp Or 

xeatlyyiMmi  the  bed  of  the  river  a&dnfct  fhcmvti 
fronts  yrhile  on  the  bant*  the  undergrowth  jitvw: 
m think  thftt.it  w ttnp^stble  to  p t^jeed*  *x*>*pt 
bythe  dow  process  ol\u.Umg  a^wif  At  length. 
boyrwoTy  tixvy  ed  a path  drt  the  Mi, 

'leading.  irttit'a  Mecp  hill,  and  which 'they  >np- 
posed  Wqvild  intercept  th  e&ifdik  oflilie  irtVerbd- 
jqw,  Strain  diipcted  Mr.  Tntxron  with  a few  men. 
,to  examine  it,  while  be,  leaving  the  main.  body 
of  ihe’ party,  many  of  whom  showed  Symptoms 
of  fatigue,  in  On  open  splice*  Where  surprise 
mvudd  M almost  impossible,  coiuiiiiiejii  down  the 
river,  to  detenn ino  whether  the  reach  -vaa  pas*- 
able..  . y ; ' ' ." 

He  found  ii  10  he,  mvler  Vtm  drvnms‘tanroKr 
and.  Cf^nidiloring  thfc  .fcftdeneesr of  a hostile  spirit 
oa  tlit  pin*  of  tiie  lniitamV«  dangerous  route. 
m thh  water  was  vtsry  deep  for  about  a quarter 
\4f  a milfc!,  the  hanks  on  #aeh  side  perpendhiilar 
aild  about  eighteen  in  height;  while  thp 
ledge  at  the  foot  of  the  j^gh  t bank;  vhpre  .oniy 
they  crmjd  wav,  {was  u#v  in  riuy 

paft  /|tky  fe*i  wide,  pp/i  '.'4a 

}liee£&  pa&sed  only  with  thu  greatp^i 


by  s wimndAg — a report,  uiin»jr^r  ak  fa  tad  As  to 
stand  and At  all  dyertte*  the 
tojwtitdf&u  »f  the  party  vrpuld  be  ten- 
.tiered  nseie^;.  U was  » great  rclMVfit^refote- 
w&ttft  M*<  Truacton  *k»wu  oh  the  rqiposite 
bank  pt^^dfble*  and 

treuding.dvwa  fhovulfcy  vt  the  rivet  alter  cross- 
ing % ho  hili  ou  thfr "Hfy  fcheered  by  the.  3inek 
tM  r?otrtH<d  riv«n  and  slowiy4 : 
nnd  with  grepi  tlitlidt h)\;  ^temfued  the  deep  and 
rapiif  cutrpjif. , the- foot  df  a stdtep  hill 

oi»  *hp  d«mherf4  ify-  half 

a mile  to  #u^^.foaUd  a phuitoin 

fielihiU  which  the  path  rU«i<sd.  Wholly  at  n loss 
what  coarse  to  take,  they  reuaced  their  stejH  iri 
the  riven,  and  while  rattlhig  <k*wii  the  hill  were 
arrested  hr  iti#  harking •t*»l*  a. dog.  whiidi  was  as 
abruptly  smothered,  apparently  Jhy  AhmudPt  And 
by  the  distant  sound  oi-nxH  struck  rapidly  npoo 
some  hollow^  subsUwces.  rVh^&e  eriidefiops  of 
the  vieudty  tuvd  yvatchfulpe^  of  tire  1 Rdmns 
made . Strain  still  nrtpre  unwOUfig  tn>  irkk  the 
fpdge  along  tho  bank  of  thp  river •;.  init  g*  fitjgrp 
HiJpeured  to  be  no  alternative  , he  pivo  ?bo  n.du«> 
tatife  order  to  pdmnee,  he 
steadily  entered  the'  possaga,  pnb  % Me,  and 
pawling  cautitmsly  along  tile  prMipiep*  fortn- 
uateiy  passed  without  an  ftUAck,  With  his 
lirtla  I*amlf  »Str«in  Md  felt  himself 
a match  fin  a horde  of  Indi»tis»  v but  herR 
was  powerless,  and  a mountain  seemed  lift- 


■ 
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ed  from  his  heart  when  he  saw  the  last  man 
through. 

At  the  end  of  the  reach  they  came  upon  a 
house  standing  a little  back  from  the  river,  and 
surrounded  by  what  appeared  to  be  a species 
of  fortification.  Not  wishing  to  expose  the 
whole  party  to  the  risk  of  an  ambuscade,  or  to 
alarm  the  natives  unnecessarily,  Strain  ordered 
a halt,  and  advanced  alone  to  examine  it.  Like 
all  the  other  huts  they  had  seen,  it  had  evident- 
ly been  recently  abandoned — the  proprietors 
having  left  behind  much  of  their  furniture,  and 
some  provisions  scattered  upon  the  floor.  Its 
position  was  peculiar,  and  different  from  any 
thing  they  had  before  seen,  having  been  erected 
on  an  artificial  mound,  scarped  and  made  nearly 
inaccessible  on  all  sides  except  through  a strong 
gateway.  This  mode  of  construction  may  have 
been  adopted  to  guard  against  inundations ; but 
reference  also  appeared  to  have  been  had  to  de- 
fense against  enemies,  and  the  position  was  cer- 
tainly one  which  a few'  determined  men  might 
have  held  against  a large  number.  Continuing 
their  journey,  they  soon  arrived  at  a village  on 
the  left  bank,  containing  several  houses,  almost 
concealed  amidst  plantain  and  other  fruit  trees. 
They  passed  this  without  entering,  supposing  it 
to  be,  like  the  others,  deserted  by  its  inhabit- 
ants ; the  only  sign  of  life  being  the  barking  of 
a dog,  which  had  probably  been  left  when  the 
Indians  concealed  themselves  in  the  forest.  Im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  village,  and  on  a slop- 
ing shingle-beach,  they  found  the  remains  of 
seven  canoes  which  had  just  been  destroyed. 
Their  condition  satisfactorily  explained  the 
sounds  of  the  ax  they  had  heard  while  in  the 
plantain  field  on  the  hill.  The  destruction  of 
these  canoes  was  complete;  for,  not  satisfied 
with  splitting  them  up,  the  Indians  had  cut 
them  transversely  in.  several  places,  taking  out 
large  chips,  rendering  it  impossible  to  repair 
them.  This  had  an  ugly  look,  and  was  an  un- 
mistakable sign  of  hostile  feeling. 

The  river  here  was  deep  and  rapid ; but  Strain 
leading  the  way,  the  w'hole  party  crossed  in 
safety,  and  entered  a path  which  appeared  to 
follow  the  right  bank.  Advancing  along  this, 
Strain  suddenly  saw  a party  of  five  armed  In- 
dians rapidly  approaching.  Considering  all  the 
recent  evidences  which  he  had  seen  of  their  dis- 
trust, not  to  say  hostility,  his  first  impulse  was 
to  cock  his  carbine ; but  a moment’s  reflection 
convinced  him  it  was  better  not  to  lose  the  ben- 
efit of  their  friendship,  if  it  could  be  obtained, 
especially  us  he  felt  certain  that  he  was  not 
upon  the  river  Savana,  as  he  hoped  and  at  first 
believed. 

He  accordingly  halted  the  party,  and  hand- 
ing his  carbine  to  one  of  the  men,  advanced  to 
meet  them,  calling  out  at  the  same  time  in 
Spanish  that  they  W'cre  friends.  The  Indians 
then  camd  up  and  shook  hands,  when  he  recog- 
nized two  of  their  number  as  having  been  on 
board  the  Cyime  soon  after  her  arrival  in  Cale- 
donia Bay.  One  spoke  a little  English,  and 
another,  who  appeared  to  be  the  leader,  spoke 
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Spanish  intelligibly;  while  the  remainder,  be- 
longing to  the  Sucubti  tribe,  used  only  their 
own  dialect.  The  leader  informed  Strain  that 
he  was  on  the  Ckuqutiaqua  instead  of  the  Parana, 
but  offered  to  guide  him  to  the  latter  stream.  In 
answ  er  to  a question  respecting  the  distance,  he 
replied  that  they  could  reach  it  in  three  days. 

Strain  then  inquired  if  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
commander  of  the  Cyane,  or  by  Robinson,  a 
chief  referred  to  in  a letter  from  Captain  Hol- 
lins, which  reached  him  daring  the  second  day’s 
march.  He  replied,  “Neither;”  and  did  not 
appear  to  know  who  was  meant  by  Robinson — 
probably  not  recognizing  his  English  name. 

Strain  felt  that  he  incurred  no  little  risk  in 
trusting  himself  to  these  Indians;  but  being 
firmly  convinced  that  they  were  neither  on  the 
Savana  nor  any  of  its  branches,  and  knowing 
that  the  course  which  the  Indians  pointed  out 
would  at  least  bring  him  nearer  to  it,  he  de- 
termined to  accompany  them,  believing  that  he 
could  subsist  wherever  they  could,  and  that,  as 
a last  resort,  he  could  return  if  they  deceived 
or  abandoned  him.  He  was  especially  induced 
to  this  determination  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
offered  this  same  Indian  a large  sum  of  money, 
when  he  was  on  board  the  Cyane , if  he  would 
guide  him  across,  and  thought  it  not  improbable 
that  he  had  determined  to  accept  it  when  once 
free  from  the  surveillance  of  his  tribe.  The 
order  “Forward!”  was  accordingly  given,  and 
they  proceeded  rapidly,  by  a wejl-beaten  path, 
through  a cocoa  grove  and  through  the  forest  in 
a westerly  direction.  Once  in  the  woods,  and 
finding  the  path  growing  less  distinct,  Strain 
secretly  gave  orders  to  the  officers  to  observe, 
the  route  carefully,  in  order  that  they  might  re- 
turn by  it,  if  it  was  found  necessary ; and  also 
directed  Mr.  Truxton,  who  commanded  the 
rear-guard,  to  have  the  trees  marked  with  a 
macheta  as  they  proceeded. 

In  silence,  and  in  close  order,  the  little  party 
rapidly  followed  the  Indians,  who,  leading  them 
over  three  minor  ridges,  and  one  hill  nearly 
six  hundred  feet  high,  and  through  a grove  of 
plantains  and  of  cocoa,  arrived  a little  before 
dark  at  a deep  and  gloomy  ravine,  through  which 
brawled  a rivulet,  running  apparently  in  the 
direction  of  the  river  they  had  left,  and  as  the 
guide  informed  them  it  did. 

At  this  place  the  Indians  left,  promising  to 
return  in  the  morning.  To  this  course  Strain 
assented  with  as  good  a grace  as  possible,  al- 
though very  much  against  his  will ; for,  although 
he  believed  them  sincere,  he  felt  much  more 
confidence  in  them  while  they  were  within  the 
range  of  his  carbine. 

Some  of  the  party  asked  the  Indians  to  bring 
some  plantains  w hen  they  returned ; which,  after 
consulting  with  the  oldest  man  among  them,  the 
guide  promised  to  do.  They  then  filed  away 
into  the  woods,  and  the  party  pitched  their 
camp.  The  undergrowth  was  cleared  away, 
the  fires  lighted,  and  the  supper  of  pork  and 
biscuit  quickly  dispatched.  Strain  se  t the  watch 
earlier  than  usual,  as  he  did  not  feet  perfectly 
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secure  in  his  position,  and  could  not  shake  off*  having  heard  a noise  in  the  ravine,  he  had  gone 
all  suspicion  of  his  new  friends.  He  also  or-  down  to  investigate  it,  and  was  returning  by  the 
dered  the  fires  to  be  made  at  some  distance  from  bank  when  he  thns  unexpectedly  encountered 
the  place  which  had  been  selected  fur  sleeping,  Strain,  and  came  near  losing  his  life.  A mo- 
so  as  to  mislead  the  Indians  if  they  should  at-  merit's  delay  in  answering  would  have  insured 
tempt  to  surprise  them,  and  directed  the  party  his  death. 

to  lie  down  in  their  ranks  where  the  steep  bank  This  little  circumstance,  which  wns  unknown 
of  the  rivulet  afforded  a certain  barrier  against  both  to  the  sleepers  and  sentries,  was  the  only 
an  attack  in  the  rear.  The  two  sentries  he  alarm  they  lmd  during  the  night.  On  the  mom- 
placed  completely  in  the  shade  on  each  wing  of  ing  of  January  26th,  about  half  past  eight,  the 
the  camp,  and  directed  the  officers  of  the  guard  guide  returned,  and  announced  himself  ready 
to  keep  away  from  the  fire,  where  the  light  to  continue  the  journey.  Strain  was  some wlmt 
might  guide  the  aim  of  any  one  who  should  be  surprised  to  find  that,  excepting  the  interpreter 
lurking  in  ihe  bushes.  and  guide,  the  rest,  numbering  four,  were  new 

Having  taken  all  those  precautions  which  Indians, 
a thorough  woodsman  alone  understands—*  2^0  plantains  were  brought  as  promised;  hut 
Strain,  keenly  alive  to  the  welfare  of  his  party,  they  continued  to  give  every  evidence  of  friend- 
kept  the  watch  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  ship,  and  advised  the  party 'to  supply  themselves 
was  somewhat  indisposed.  After  it  was  over  with  water  from  the  rivulet,  as  they  would  have 
be  lay  down,  but  at  one  o'clock  was  aroused  by  a long  and  severe  march  before  they  reached 
a slight  noise  on  the  side  of  the  ravine  whence  any  more.  They  therefore  filled  their  bottles 
he  supposed  an  attack,  if  any,  would  be  made,  ami  flasks,  and,  after  taking  a hearty  drink. 
Without  starting  up  he  turned  himself  slowly  commenced  following  a path  leading  in  a west- 
and  cautiously  over,  and  saw  some  one  silently  erly  direction  over  a Very  steep  hill  ahbdt  800 
climb  up  the  bank  dose  to  where  be  was  lying,  feet  in  height.  Kesting  but  once,  and  only  for 
mid  look  round  over  the  sleeping  party.  He  a few  minutes,  to  recover  their  breath,  they 
appeared  to  be  short  in  stature,  as  the  Indians  reached  the  summit,  from  which  could  be  seen 
invariably  are  on  the  Isthmus,  and  by  the  dim  1 many  ranges  and  peaks,  still  higher,  to  the 
light  he  could  see  that  his  hat  closely  resembled  northward,  funning  apparently  a chain  of  iso- 
thosc  which  they  wear,  so,  silently  drawing  his  luted  mountains.  Hurry  ing  down  the  opposite 
revolver,  he  thrust  it  suddenly* against  his  side,  slope,  which  led  them  at  times  along  the  mar- 
saying,  in  a low  tone,  u Who’s  there?”  He  was  gin  of  deep  valleys  with  almost  perpendicular 
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refresh  themselves,  not  having  drank  since  leav- 
ing the  camp  in  the  morning.  In  this  rapid 
march  Strain  had  a fair  opportunity  of  testing 
the  comparative  endurance  of  his  men  and  the 
Indians ; and  although  the  latter,  being  nearly 
naked,  and  with  no  burdens  except  their  arms, 
took  the  steep  ascents  much  better  than  the 
former,  he  found  his  own  men  fully  equal  to 
them,  heavily  laden  as  they  were,  in  descending 
or  on  level  ground. 

Having  slaked  their  thirst  at  this  stream, 
which  Strain  concluded  to  be  that  called  the 
Asnati  on  the  old  Spanish  maps,  they  pushed 
on,  and  soon  after,  passing  another  branch  of 
the  same  stream,  and  some  plantations  of  plan- 
tains and  cocoa,  commenced  ascending  another 
steep  hill,  still  pursuing  a course  little  to  the 
northward  of  west.  Near  this  point,  and  in  the 
valley,  a village  known  as  Asnati  is  supposed  to 
be  situated ; but  the  Indians  were  always  care- 
ful to  carry  them  as  far  as.  possible  from  their 
habitations.  The  hill  w'hich  they  now  ascended 
was  neither  so  steep  .or  high  as  the  last  one,  not 
being  more  than  450  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
valley  from  which  they  started.  While  ascend- 
ing it,  one  of  the  men,  Edward  Lombard,  a sea- 
man of  the  Cyane,  and  who  carried  the  boat- 
swain’s whistle,  was  stung  on  the  hand  by  a 
scorpion,  and  for  some  time  suffered  severely. 
Truxton  had  a little  brandy  left  in  a flask,  and 
Strain  having  heard  that  stimulants  were  good 
for  poison,  told  Lombard  to  drink  it.  But  the 
latter  being  a temperance  man  declined.  Strain 
then  ordered  him  to  swallow  it,  threatening,  if 
he  refused,  to  pour  it  down  his  throat.  The  poor 
fellow  finally  swallowed  it,  and  some  moistened 
tobacco  being  applied  to  the  wound  he  soon 
began  to  rally,  and  was  a£  length  able  to  pro- 
ceed slowly,  and  by  night  had  recovered  entire- 
ly, and  was  as  active  and  energetic  as  before. 
He  said  the  effects  of  the  sting  were  like  an 
electric  shock,  as  instantaneous  and  as  paralyz- 
ing. While  Lombard  was  suffering  and  unable 
to  walk,  the  whole  party  halted,  and  Strain  asked 
the  Indians  if  they  knew  of  any  remedy  for  the 
sting.  They  replied  they  did  not ; but  that  there 
were  men  in  their  village  who  could  cure  it. 

Strain,  taking- Lombard’s  musket,  gave  the 
order  “ Forward  !”  and  passing  the  summit  of 
the  hill  they  commenced  the  descent,  when 
they  were  suddenly  met  by  some  five  or  six  In- 
dians. A halt  was  made,  and  a man,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  a chief,  approached  Strain,  and 
made  an  elaborate  speech,  accompanied  with  all 
the  gesticulation  and  vehemence  of  an  Indian 
orator.  He  concluded  by  directing  the  guide 
to  interpret  it.  During  the  continuance  of  this 
speech,  of  which  Strain  could  distinguish  but 
one  word/4  Chid T — “No” — he  carefully  watched 
the  countenance  of  the  guide,  and  thought  he 
could  detect  an  expression  of  annoyance  not 
unmingled  with  contempt.  The  latter  would 
not  interpret  the  speech,  though  requested  to 
do  so  both  by  the  orator  and  Strain.  At  length, 
being  urgently  pressed,  he  abruply  replied,  “ Va- 
mos” — “Let  us  go” — and  led  off.  While  de- 
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scending  the  hill,  most  of  the  strange  Indians, 
taking  with  them  some  of  the  party  with  which 
they  had  started  in  the  morning,  and  replacing 
them  with  others,  left.  From  that  time  the 
conduct  of  the  Indians  changed. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  they  arrived  at  a ravine 
leading  nearly  west,  which  they  followed  until 
sunset,  sometimes  climbing  over  boulders,  and  at 
others  sliding^down  the  face  of  smooth  rocks, 
where  the  rivulet  formed  cascades,  and  always 
traveling  rapidly  and  most  laboriously.  From 
time  to  time  Strain  was  obliged  to  order  a halt,  to 
allow  those  who  were  most  fatigued  a little  rest. 

The  Indians  who  had  joined  that  day  appeared 
to  enjoy  the  distress  of  the  men  amazingly,  and 
attempted  to  hurry  them  on  before  they  were 
sufficiently  rested.  Mr.  Polanco,  one  of  the 
New  Granada  commissioners,  laid  down,  utterly 
prostrated  by  fatigue;  and  Mr.  Kettlewell,  en- 
gineer and  draughtsman  of  th expedition,  who 
w as  ill  the  night  before,  wished  the  party  to  leave 
him  to  rejoin  them  afterward  at  the  next  camp. 
Having  made  only  twelve  miles,  they  arrived 
about  sunset  at  a stream  a little  smaller  than 
the  one  they  had  left  two  days  before,  and  en- 
camped on  an  island  in  front  of  a plantain  grove. 

The  difficulties  of  the  w ay  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact,  that,  to  make  even  this  short  distance, 
the  men  were  kept  all  day  to  the  top  of  their 
speed  and  endurance.  The  whole  march  was  a 
constant  climbing,  sliding,  floundering  over  one 
of  the  most  broken  countries  imaginable.  The 
ravine  which  they  had  traveled  was,  by  common 
consent,  denominated  “ the  Devil’s  Own.”  Be- 
fore the  Indians  left  that  evening,  the  guide,  who 
had  appeared  somewhat  depressed  since  the  in- 
terview with  the  strange  Indians,  informed  Strain 
that,  in  the  morning,  he  should  start  on  his  re- 
turn to  Caledonia  Bay ; and  that  he  would  visit 
the  ship,  and  tell  the  Captain  how  *well  they 
had  progressed ; meanwhile,  he  would  leave  be- 
hind some  of  his  friends,  to  guide  them  to  the 
Savana,  at  which  they  would  arrive  in  a day  and 
a half. 

Strain  attempted  to  dissuade  him,  offering 
him  any  pay  he  might  ask  to  guide  him  through ; 
but  to  no  purpose.  He  then  told  him  that  he 
would  send  a letter  by  him  to  Captain  Hollins, 
which  he  declined  taking,  and  started  writh  the 
others,  leaving  Strain  with  no  very  pleasant  an- 
ticipations for  the  future,  there  being  seven  days’ 
hard  march  between  him  and  the  ship,  while  it 
was  very  doubtful  wdiether  he  could  find  the 
path  back ; for  in  many  places  it  was  bo  obscure 
that  the  Indians  themselves  could  with  difficulty 
follow  it.  A fatigued  party,  who  looked  back 
with  horror  to  the  last  few  days’  march,  and 
with  less  than  one  day’s  provisions,  and  veiy 
doubtful  guides,  was  not  a very  pleasant  object 
to  contemplate.  Believing  that  there  was  a 
large  Indian  population  immediately  in  the 
neighborhood,  Strain  ordered  an  unusually  strict 
watch  to  be  kept*  Still  he  had  pitched  the  camp 
in  so  strong  a position  that  he  did  not  believe 
they  would  dare  to  attack  him.  ^ 

The  next  morning,  while  preparing  breakfast. 
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two  strange  Indians,  with  quite  a small  boy, 
strolled  into  camp;  and  soon  after,  the  old 
guide,  and  several  others,  among  whom  were 
the  new  guides,  of  forbidding  appearance,  and 
who  were  besides  armed  with  bows  and  steel- 
pointed  war-arrows — which  they  never  use  in 
hunting — also  came  in.  Some  forty  more,  of 
different  ages  and  sexes,  were  seen  skulking  in 
a plantain  patch  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  narrowly  watching  every  movement. 
Those  who  were  in  camp  were  exceedingly  anx- 
ious to  look  into  the  haversacks  of  the  men  and 
ascertain  the  amount  of  provisions  they  had. 
These,  it  is  true,  were  scanty  enough,  as  many 
of  the  men  had  used  theirs  imprudently,  and 
the  New  Granadian  commissioners,  having  ei- 
ther consumed  or  thrown  away  their  rations,  had 
none  at  any  time  after  crossing  the  mountains, 
but  lived  entirely  on  those  of  other  members  of 
the  party.  The  officers  still  having  some  pro- 
visions, which,  with  greater  prudence,  they  had 
reserved,  Strain  directed  that  they  should  be 
divided  with  the  men.  All  cheerfully  consented, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  who  could  not  under- 
stand why  those  who  had  stinted  themselves  to 
provide  food  for  the  future  should  now  be  made 
to  suffer  for  the  reckless  improvidence  of  the  oth- 
ers. Strain,  who  cared  little  for  meat,  had  eight 
pounds  preserved,  all  of  which  he  gave  up  to 
the  men.  This  left  them  with  nothing  on  hand 
but  a little  bread  dust  and  two  or  three  pounds 
of  coffee.  Still,  if  the  Indians  fulfilled  their 
promise  and  took  them  to  the  Savana  in  a day 
and  a half,  and  they  could  there  obtain  boats, 
they  would  make  a fair  journey  and  escape  with- 
out great  suffering. 

Before  setting  out.  Strain  took  the  old  guide 
aside  and  endeavored  to  obtain  a clew  to  their 
intentions  and  his  own  prospects.  But  the  frank- 
ness and’apparent  sincerity  of  his  demeanor  w ere 
gone.  He  now  stated  that  he  would  not  return 
to  Caledonia  Bay  until  next  month,  which  was 
only  a subterfuge  to  avoid  being  pressed  to  carry 
a letter.  Strain  then  renewed  his  offer  of  large 
pay,  if  he  would  continue  to  act  as  guide ; and 
finally  asked  him  his  motives  in  coming  thus  far. 
To  this  he  replied,  that  he  had  taken  an  interest 
in  him  when  they  met  on  board  the  Cyane,  and 
did  not  wish  him  to  follow  the  Chuqunaqua, 
which  was  a very  long  route  to  the  Pacific.  He 
still  declared  that  they  would  reach  the  Savana 
in  a day  and  a half,  and  the  harbor  of  Darien 
in  two  days  and  a half;  but  Strain  could  not 
induce  him  to  give  the  name  of  the  river  on 
the  banks  of  whieh  they  then  were.  He  then 
broached  the  subject  of  provisions,  and  asked 
him  if  they  could  not  procure  some  plantains, 
offering  to  pay  exorbitantly  for  them.  Being 
told  he  could  not,  he  requested  that  he  would 
ask  his  friends  to  give  them  some,  reminding 
him,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  compliance  with 
their  promise,  they  had  never  taken  a single 
article  belonging  to  the  natives.  To  this  he  as- 
sented, but  refused  either  to  give  or  selL  Strain 
then  told  him  that  if  they  should  become  short 
of  provisions,  and  the  Indians  would  neither  sell 
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nor  give  the  fruits  which  were  rotting  on  the 
trees,  in  justice  to  his  own  party,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  violate  his  promise  and  help  him- 
self. To  this  threat  the  guide  made  no  answer. 
Finally,  Strain  offered  him  money  for  his  past 
services,  which  he  positively  refused  to  accept ; 
and  soon  after,  as  the  party  was  about  to  set  out 
with  their  new  guides,  the  former  turned  to  take  \ 
leave  of  him,  and  found  he  had  disappeared. 

This  was  a bad  omen,  as  the  natives  on  this 
Isthmus  have  a strong  taste,  whether  natural  or 
acquired,  for  shaking  hands  when  their  inten- 
tions are  friendly. 

Setting  out  under  these  unpleasant  auspices, 
they  followed  their  guides,  who  led  them  rapidly 
by  a trail  over  a hill  and  through  the  forest 
again,  to  and  down  the  bed  of  the  river.  When 
about  a mile  below  the  camp,  Strain  was  anxious 
to  speak  with  them,  but  they  would  not  stop,  and 
were  careful  to  keep  some  one  hundred  yards 
in  advance — imagining  that  at  that  distance 
they  were  out  of  the  reach  of  their  fire-arms. 

They  appeared  determined  to  allow  no  time  for 
rest,  which  the  lagging  of  some  of  the  party  soon 
showed  the  need  of ; for  the  climbing  over  rocks, 
and  floundering  through  reaches  of  deep  water, 
at  the  rapid  rate  they  went,  tasked  to  the  ut- 
most the  heavily-laden  party.  At  length  they 
struck  off  from  the  river,  taking  a path  which 
led  into  the  wood  in  a westerly  direction.  From 
the  moment  they  left  the  river  nothing  more 
was  seen  of  them.  Strain’s  suspicions  were  im- 
mediately aroused,  yet  he  continued  to  follow 
the  path  for  about  a mile,  when  it  terminated 
at  a plantation  and  recently  abandoned  rancho. 

Here  he  halted  his  men,  and  waited  some  time 
to  see  if  the  Indians  would  return.  Finding 
they  did  not,  he  hallooed  for  them.  Receiving 
no  answer,  he  gave  the  order  to  countermarch. 
Disappointed  and  baffled,  the  party  slowly  and 
with  difficulty  succeeded  in  finding  their  way 
back  to  the  bed  of  the  river. 

The  treachery  of  the  Indians  now  being  evi- 
dent to  the  whole  party,  and  hence  their  where- 
abouts encompassed  with  doubt,  Strain  called 
the  first  and  last  council  which  he  held  in  the 
expedition.  This  was  composed  of  all  the  of- 
ficers, the  two  New  Granadian  commissioners, 
and  the  principal  engineers  of  the  party.  The 
maps  were  brought  out  and  spread  before  them, 
and  Strain  explained  to  them  their  position,  as 
he  understood  it.  According  to  the  statement 
of  the  first  guide,  in  whom  they  still  had  some 
little  confidence,  they  had  left  the  Chuqunaqua, 
and  were  within  one  and  a half  day’s  march  of 
the  Savana ; and  as  there  was  but  one  river  of 
any  importance  laid  down  on  the  maps,  the  Ig- 
lesias,  which  entered  the  Savana  near  its  mouth, 
he  naturally  concluded  he  was  on  that  river. 
Besides,  this  view  made  the  statements  of  the 
Indians  and  the  different  maps  in  his  posses- 
sion corroborate  each  other.  On  the  one  drawn 
by  Mr.  Gisborne,  ranges  of  hills  were  put  down 
between  the  Chuqunaqua  and  Iglesiaa,  which 
corresponded  to  those  which  they  had  just  trav- 
ersed. The  great  object  was,  if  possible,  to  reach 
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the  Havana:  but  the  question  arose,  whether 
the  risk  might  not  be  too  great  to  justify  the  at- 
tempt. The  distance  was  not  supposed  to  be 
very  great,  but  there  was  no  trail  to  direct  their 
conrse,  so  that  they  would  probably  have  to  cut 
a path  the  whole  of  the  way.  The  journey, 
therefore,  instead  of  occupying  a day  and  a half, 
might  take  weeks. 

Besides,  there  was  no  certainty  of  finding 
water  on  the  route,  as  it  was  near  tho  end  of  the 
dnr  season,  and  they  would  thus  perhaps  become 
embarrassed  in  the  wilderness,  and  perish  from 
hunger  and  thirst.  To  effect  this  seemed  to  bo 
the  object  the  Indians  had  in  view  in  leading 
them  away  from  tho  river;  while,  even  should 
they  reach  the  Havana,  they  would  meet  no  ca- 
noes, as  the  savages  who  had  abandoned  them 
would  take  care  to  conceal  or  destroy  them  nil. 
The  only  resource  then  left  would  be  to  make 
their  way  for  more  than  forty  miles  through  one 
of  the  most  impenetrable  mangrove  swamps  in 
the  world,  where  half  a mile  would  be  a hard 
day’s  journey.  In  addition  to  all  this.  Strain 
was  also  aware  that,  owing  to  the  slight  fall  in 
the  bed  of  the  Havana,  the  tide  ascended  the 
whole  length  of  these  swamp,  so  that  they 
might  perish  for  want  of  fresh  water  while 
following  its  marshy  banks.  In  a mangrove 
swamp,  too,  they  could  not  expect  to  find  game, 
or  get  it  if  they  did.  Neither  could  they 


dream  of  finding  timber  with  which  to  con- 
struct a raft.  As  if  to  nail  all  these  argu- 
ments for  not  attempting  to  reach  the  Havana, 
two  or  three  of  the  men  and  the  junior  New 
Granadian  commissioner  were  already  foot-sore 
and  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  should  they 
break  clown  entirely,  or  should  any  body  tall 
sick,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  them  through 
the  dense  forest  which  they  would  have  to  trav- 
erse. On  the  other  hand,  whether  the  river 
they  were  on  was  or  was  not  the  Iglesias,  one 
fact  remained  certain,  that  however  tortuous 
might  bo  its  course,  it  would  eventually  lead  ro 
Darien  Harbor,  the  common  receptacle  for  all 
tho  streams  in  that  region.  As  long  as  they 
Continued  on  its  banks  they  could  not,  at  any 
rate,  suffer  from  thirst,  at  least  until  reaching 
tide-water,  which  did  not  run  so  far  inland  on 
any  of  the  Darien  rivers  as  on  the  sluggish  Ha- 
vana. Until  meeting  tide-water  they  w ould  en- 
counter no  mangroves  to  impede  their  march, 
and  if  they  should,  could  return  a short  distance 
to  the  forest  growth  of  timber  and  construct 
rafts  to  convey  them  through. 

On  the  contrary,  if  this  river,  notwithstanding 
the  assertions  of  the  Indians,  should  prove  to 
be  the  Cbuqunaqua,  they  would  meet  with 
settlements  before  arriving  at  the  mangrove 
sw'amps,  w hich  presented  the  most  formidable 
obstacle  to  reaching  the  Pacific  shore. 
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The  beat  chance  for  game  was  on  the  river, 
where  some  fish  might  also  be  obtained,  while 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that,  as  on  the 
stream  they  had  left,  they  would  find  plantains 
and  bananas.  These  last  Strain  had  already 
determined  no  longer  to  respect,  considering 
that  the  treacheiy  of  the  Indians  and  their  re- 
fusal either  to  sell  or  give  had  entirely  relieved 
him  from  his  former  promise.  Finally,  by  keep- 
ing on  the  river,  should  any  of  the  party  fall  ill, 
they  could,  as  a last  resource,  always  construct 
a raft  for  tjieir  conveyance,  even  if  they  failed 
in  finding  canoes  farther  down,  which  they  hoped 
to  do. 

This  imposing  council  was  held  upon  a shin- 
gle beach,  upon  which  Strain  sat  soaking  his 
hard,  dry  boots  in  the  water  while  making  his 
final  speech.  The  different  members  were  scat- 
tered around,  some  drinking  water  and  others 
smoking,  listening  with  the  gravity  of  Indian 
chiefs  to  this  lucid  exposition  of  these  not  very 
flattering  prospects.  After  he  had  finished,  he 
invited  every  one  to  express  his  opinions  freely. 
Unlike  most  councils,  no  one  was  found  in  this 
to  suggest  objections,  and  Strain  took  a vote  on 
the  two  alternatives,  when  it  was  unanimously 
determined  that  they  should  continue  down  the 
river  on  which  they  then  were. 

No  projiosition  was  made  to  return  to  the  ship , 
nor  was  it  hinted  at  by  any  one. 

To  those  easily  discouraged — if  there  were 
any — the  obstacles  already  surmounted  must 
have  appeared  too  formidable  for  them  to  wish 
to  grapple  with  them  a second  time ; while,  as 
far  as  one  could  judge,  the  idea  of  a return  oc- 
curred to  very  few  members  of  the  party.  If  it 
had  been  otherwise  Strain  would  have  pushed 
on,  for,  to  quote  his  own  language,  he  said,  “ I 
neither  considered  it  expedient  or  consistent 
with  our  national  or  personal  reputation,  that  so 
formidable  a party,  and  one  of  which  so  much 
was  expected,  should  be  turned  back  by  trifling 
obstacles.” 

Of  the  seven  persons  who  voted  at  this  coun- 
cil, two  perished  during  the  journey,  and  one 
afterward,  from  the  effects  of  starvation  and 
fatigue. 

At  this  point  the  reader  would  naturally  wish 
for  some  clew  to  unravel  the  tangled  state  of 
things,  and  know  definitely  where  the  party 
really  were,  and  obtain  some  explanation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Indians.  The  river  which  they 
had  followed  for  several  days  after  crossing  the 
Cordillera,  Strain  eventually  ascertained  to  be 
the  Sucubti,  a very  important  stream,  utterly  ig- 
nored in  those  maps  of  the  moon  which  Dr. 
Cullen  and  Mr.  Gisborne — the  latter  backed  by 
the  highest  English  authority — had  published. 
The  Indian  guide  whom  they  met  on  the  Su- 
cubti stated  that  this  river  was  the  Chuqunaqna, 
and  that  to  follow  it  was  a very  long  route  to 
the  Pacific.  This,  though  not  literally  true,  was 
so  in  effect,  for  while  it  was  not  the  Chuqunaqna, 
it  was  a tributary  of  that  river,  which  certainly 
did  prove  to  be  a most  tedious  and  toilsome 
route.  The  river  on  which  they  now  were  was 
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the  Chuqunaqua,  one  of  the  most  tortuous  known 
to  geographers — in  fact,  by  looking  at  the  map, 
one  will  see  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  double  up  a stream  so  as  to  get  more  length 
in  the  same  space.  To  all  Strain’s  inquiries 
respecting  the  name  of  this  river,  he  could  get 
no  other  reply  than  “ Rio  Grande” — the  great 
river.  He  therefore  remained  in  utter  igno- 
rance respecting  it,  although,  if  he  gave  any 
credit  whatever  to  the  statements  of  his  first  * 
Indian  guide,  that  the  Sucubti  was  the  Chuqu- 
naqua, he  would  naturally  conclude  that  they 
were  upon  the  next  river  to  the  westward  of  it, 
which  was  laid  down  by  Mr.  Gisborne  as  the 
Iglesias.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Strain  was  after- 
ward convinced  that  the  Caledonia  Indians  and 
their  Sucubti  friends  intended  to  lead  them  by 
the  most  direct  route  to  the  Savana,  and  that 
they  were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  In- 
dians of  the  Cfntqimaqua  or  Chuqunas,  whom  they 
met  on  their  seventh  day’s  march,  and  who  from 
the  first  created  suspicion.  This  opinion,  which 
was  originally  founded  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
respective  parties,  was  farther  corroborated  by 
the  report  of  a journey  made  by  a Spanish  officer 
in  1788,  from  the  fort  of  Agla,  near  Caledonia 
Bay,  to  Puerto  Principe,  on  the  Savana.  He 
set  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  chief  of  the 
Sucubti  village,  who  conducted  him  safely  across, 
cautiously  avoiding  the  Chuquna  Indians,  who 
were  hostile  to  the  Spaniards.  He  was  prevent- 
ed from  returning,  owing  to  the  hostility  of  this 
tribe. 

It  would  appear  that  in  1788,  as  in  1854,  the 
Chuqunas  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  In- 
dians of  the  Caledonia  and  Sucubti  valleys,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  their  commercial  relations, 
but  that  the  latter  have  not  sufficient  influence 
to  obtain  a passage  for  a white  man  through  the 
territory  of  these  intractable,  savages.  To  these 
Indians  is  attributed  the  massacre  of  the  four 
men  in  the  British  expedition. 

It  afterward  turned  out  that  when  they  struck 
the  Chuqunaqua  river,  they  were  within  five  miles 
of  the  road  cut  by  this  British  expedition  before 
it  turned  back.  At  first  sight,  by  looking  at  the 
map,  it  may  appear  a most  unfortunate  circum- 
stance thftt  this  rood  could  not  have  been  struck, 
as  they  might  easily  have  cut  their  way  to  it. 

Still  it  is  very  doubtful  if  they  could  have  fol- 
lowed the  Savana  without  canoes — owing,  as 
before  remarked,  to  the  impenetrable  mangrove 
swamps  that  stretched  so  far  up  with  its  tides 
into  the  interior — mid  they  would  have  been 
compelled  at  last  to  return  to  the  Chuqunaqua. 

It  is  true  that  from  the  termination  of  Pre- 
vost's  road  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lara,  where  the 
English  civil  engineers  in  the  service  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Junction  Company  had  estab- 
lished a station  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the 
river,  was  but  six  miles ; yet,  as  they  were  un- 
aware of  that  circumstance,  it  could  not  have 
influenced  their  determination.  A man  with  a 
thousand  leagues  of  wilderness  before  him  may 
be  within  one  mile  of  deliverance,  yet,  with  the 
facts  in  1 is  possession,  to  go  in  that  direction 
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would  be  downright  infatuation.  The  maps  on 
which  Strain  had  implicitly  relied  proved  utterly 
trustless.  The  Indians  were  no  better  than 
Gisborne’s  maps ; and  thrown  wholly  upon  his 
own  resources,  he  had,  from  the  meagre  facts  in 
his  possession,  to  determine  what  course  to  pur- 
sue. To  have  gone  in  search  of  a road  of  whose 
existence  he  was  ignorant,  or  to  have  followed 
the  banks  of  the  Savana  toward  impassable 
swamps  to  find  a station  he  had  never  heard  of, 
would  have  been  the  act  of  a madman.  • Under 
the  circumstances  he  took  the  wisest  course  be- 
yond a doubt. 

After  having  determined  to  continue  down  the 
river,  Strain  felt  it  important  to  impress  on  the 
men  the  necessity  of  great  frugality  in  the  use 
of  provisions.  He  endeavored  to  prove  to  the 
sailors  and  other  members  of  the  party,  that  the 
idea  that  men  needed  such  a liberal  supply  of 
food  was  entirely  a popular  fallacy ; and  in  or- 
der to  give  his  views  a more  practical  bearing, 
declared  that  a man  could  live  very  comfortably 
three  days  without  food,  and  eight  with  very  lit- 
tle suffering.  The  men  rolled  their  tobacco  quids 
in  their  mouths,  and  tried  to  look  their  assent  to 
this  entirety  new  doctrine  promulgated  there  on 
the  Isthmus,  in  the  midst  of  famine,  but  it  was 
evident  Strain  could  not  count  much  on  his  con- 
verts. The  resolution  to  go  on  being  made,  the 
order  to  march  was  given ; and  now,  without  a 
guide,  they  wound  down  the  crooked  banks  of 
the  stream. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  place  where  the  coun- 
cil was  held,  they  passed  a river  which  entered 
from  the  eastward,  and  which  corresponded  with 
one  put  down  on  Mr.  Gisborne’s  map  as  an  up- 
per branch  of  the  Iglesias. 

Subsequent  investigations  led  to  the  belief 
that  this  river  was  the  Asnati  (see  chart),  which 
Colonel  Codazzi  in  his  recent  maps  has  shown 
to  be  a branch  of  the  Sucubti,  upon  information 
compiled  from  old  Spanish  manuscripts,  and 
from  conversations  held  with  the  Indians.  Dur- 
ing the  afternoon  a few  plantains  were  found  by 
the  men,  and  urged  upon  Strain,  w'ho  refused, 
wishing  the  men  to  keep  them.  He  and  Trux- 
ton  killed  eight  birds  during  the  day  (though  one 
was  an  owl  and  another  a woodpecker),  which 
were  divided  among  the  party,  and  none  felt  the 
want  of  the  ration,  which  had  given  out.  This 
was  the  first  time  Strain  had  fired  his  carbine  at 
game,  and  the  men,  seeing  what  a dead  shot  he 
was,  requested  him  to  shoot  for  the  party.  While 
their  pieces  were  echoing  through  those  rarely- 
trod  solitudes,  a little  incident  occurred  which 
caused  a thrill  of  feeling  to  pass  through  the 
band.  On  looking  up  they  saw  a large  flock  of 
birds  high  in  the  air,  and  sweeping  with  great 
velocity  to  the  west.  Down  in  the  forest  all  was 
still,  but  far  up  heavenward  the  trade-wind  was 
fiercely  blowing,  and  on  the  wings  of  the  gale 
those  birds  were  drifting  to  the  Pacific,  now  the 
goal  of  their  own  efforts,  and  the  only  hope  of 
their  salvation.  An  unknown  and  toilsome  way 
was  before  them,  while  those  buoyant  forms, 
lx>rne  apparently  without  effort  on,  w uld  soon 
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feel  the  spray  of  the  Pacific.  Many  an  envious 
glance  and  envious  wish  was  sent  after  those 
birds  in  their  flight.  Still  the  party  kept  up 
good  spirits,  and  whiled  away  the  time  with  jokes 
and  stories.  At  this  camp,  and  that  of  the  night 
before,  they  were  first  annoyed  by  sand-flies,  and 
this  was  the  first  camp  where  they  met  mosquitoes. 
Fire-flies,  too,  filled  the  wood,  enlivening  the 
otherwise  monotonous  gloom.  The  next  morn- 
ing, January  28th,  at  half  past  eight,  they  con- 
tinued their  journey,  and  although  they  had  no 
provisions  on  hand  the  party  was  in  fine  spirits. 

The  river  widened  and  deepened  in  parts  so 
much  that  they  were  obliged  to  cut  their  way 
across  some  bends  through  the  undergrowth  of 
the  forest.  Mr.  Truxton  shot  three  birds  and 
caught  some  fish — among  them  one  cat-fish,  six 
inches  long.  In  the  afternoon  they  had  come 
upon  a plantain  and  banana  field,  and  after 
eating  as  many  ripe  ones  as  they  could  obtain, 
filled  their  haversacks.  Finding  that  Messrs. 

Castilla  and  Polanco,  the  Granadian  commis- 
sioners, were  very  much  fatigued,  they  encamp- 
ed at  about  half  past  three,  having  made  only 
about  five  miles.  In  this  camp  mosquitoes  and 
sand-flies  were  met  in  swarms ; and  for  the  first 
time  they  heard,  what  is  familiar  to  every  woods- 
man, the  falling  of  forest  trees  alone,  resem- 
bling in  the  distance  the  reports  of  guns. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  they  left  camp  at 
nine  o’clock,  many  of  the  party  with  legs  and 
hands  much  swollen  from  the  bites  of  mosquitoes 
and  sand-flies,  and  one  of  the  engineers  com- 
pletely speckled  with  their  bites  and  badly 
swollen.  About  two  miles  from  camp  they  found 
some  dilapidated  huts,  which  had  evideli tty  been 
deserted  for  a long  time,  and  fields  of  plantains 
and  bananas.  As  the  Chuquna  Indians  appar- 
ently do  not  frequent  this  portion  of  the  coun- 
try, these  plantations  probably  owe  their  origin 
to  the  Spaniards,  who  had  a garrison  in  this 
vicinity  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

In  the  afternoon  Corporal  O’Kelly  and  Strain 
together  shot  a large  iguana  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  which  sunk.  Holmes  (landsman) 
jumped  in  to  bring  it  ashore,  but  finding  the 
water  deeper  than  he  anticipated,  he  threw  off 
one  of  his  boots,  which  sank  to  the  bottom.  The 
recovery  of  this  was  of  more  importance  than  the 
iguana,  and  after  feeling  around  for  it  in  vain,  one 
of  the  men  stripped  and  dived  again  and  again 
for  it,  but  unsuccessfully,  its  dark  color  rendering 
it  invisible.  To  this  apparently  trivial  circum- 
stance this  poor  fellow’s  death  after  was  partly 
attributable.  This  was  Sunday.  Fatigued  with 
the  weight  of  plantains  and  bananas,  which  filled 
every  haversack,  and  with  climbing  through 
gulches  and  struggling  through  thickets,  they 
went  into  camp  about  four  o’clock,  having  ac- 
complished, with  hard  wTork,  a distance  of  only 
seven  miles  and  a half.  Opposite  to  the  camp 
was  a plantain  field,  with  its  whole  vicinity 
swrarming  with  mosquitoes  of  such  enormous  size, 
that  the  officers  jocosely  christened  it  “ Tne  camp 
of  the  mosquitoes  elephantes .”  This  afternoon 
Strain  took  off  his  boots  for  the  first  time  since 
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starting.  It  required  the  efforts  of  two  men  to 
remove  them.  Hi*  feet  were  very  much  lacer- 
ated, a*  were  also  those  of  the  party.  The  linen 
shirt  which  he  had  put  on  under  bis  woolen  one 
was  now'  of  great  service,  and  Strain  tore  it  up 
by  piecemeal  to  bind  up  the  wounds,  which  oth- 
erwise would  have  been  dreadfully  aggravated. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th*  alter  plucking  a 
supply  of  plantains  and  bananas  from  the  planta- 
tion opposite,  they  set  out  on  their  journey  down 
the  river,  which  now  had  heroine  so  deep  that 
fording  was  difficult,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
hew  their  way  along  the  banks,  and  in  some  cases 
saved  much  distance  by  cutting  directly  across 
the  bends.  About  mid-day,  being  on  the  left 
hank,  and  finding  an  opportunity  to  ford,  they 
crossed,  as  Strain  deemed  it  decidedly  best 
that  they  should  be  upon  the  west  side,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  Sava  mi,  where,  if  by  accident 
they  should  get  away  from  it,  they  might  strike 
the  latter  river.  During  the  lay  a snake  about 
eighteen  inches  long  was  killed,  which  Mr.  Cas- 
tilla said  was  the  coral  snake,  and  very  venom- 
ous. Strain  doubted  this,  as  he  had  seen  such 
before  in  Braid,  and  found  them  harmless: 

At  about  three  o'clock  they  encamped  on  a 
mud  bank,  the  Granadian  commissioners  de- 
claring they  could  go  no  farther.  The  day's 
journey,  it  is  true,  had  been  fatiguing,  yet  the 
principal  labor,  which  wiw  cutting  the  road 
through  the  dense  undergrowth,  was  performed 
by  the  officers  and  their  men.  Mr.  Truxton 
shot  u crane  just  at  evening,  which  was  given 
to  the  men,  some  of  whom,  owing  to  careless- 
ness and  improvidence,  were  out  of  provisions. 
At  this  camp  they  thought  they  discovered  tidal 
influence,  and  were  greatly  elated.  Camping  so 
early  left  a long  afternoon,  and  those  less  fa- 
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tigned  resorted  to  various  amusements  to  pass 
the  time.  One  man,  named  Wilson,  had  a su- 
perb voice,  and  he  made  the  woods  echo  with 
negro  songs — aOJe  Virginny  ’*  and  “ Jim  Crow ;n 
and  often  during  the  day  his  comic  sotigj  would 
bring  peals  of  laughter  from  the  party,  and  dis- 
cordant choruses  would  burst  forth  on  every  side. 
Another  had  made  a fife  out  of  a reed,  which  he 
played  on  with  considerable  skill,  and  made  the 
Camp  merry  with  its  music.  The  next  morning 
they  breakfasted  leisurely,  and  at  half  past  eight 
commenced  again  their  journey.  Having  been 
so  successful  the  day  Indore  in  cutting  off  bends 
by  pursuing  a fixed  compass  course  through  the 
woods,  they  set  off  SAY.  by  \W,  and  after  cross- 
ing a bayou  with  some  difficulty,  met  a deep 
and  turbid  river,  about  seventy  feet  in  width, 
running  from  west  to  east,  which  they  crossed 
iru  a large  tree.  This  river  was  known  mi  the 
old  Spanish  maps  as  J.a  Tsaz » and  enters  the 
Chuipmuipm  nearly  opposite  the  embouchure  of 
the  Sucubti,  which  was  thus  passed  without  be- 
ing seen.  A few  hundred  yards  farther  on  they 
again  fell  in  with  the  Cbinjuuaqua,  which  had 
suddenly  become  deep,  rapid,  and  much  more 
turbid  than  where  they  had  left  it  two  miles 
above.  Encouraged  by  the  result  of  this  ex- 
periment, they  again  took  ft  departure  from  the 
river,  mid  pursued  a SAW  by  W.  course  through 
a swampy  country,  where,  although  it  was  the 
height  of  the  dry  season,  they  were  obliged  to 
make  many  tk'fours  to  avoid  the  standing  water 
and  muddy  bottom.  The  country  being  gener- 
ally open,  they  marched  rapidly,  those  behind 
shouting  “Go  ahead,”  us  the  engineer  reported 
souSvcst  by  west;  sou* west.  As  they  tramped 
along.  Strain  saw  a buzzard  sitting  on  a tree. 
Turning  to  Lombard,  lie  asked  him  if  buzzards 
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were  good  to  eat.  Lombard  being  decidedly 
low  in  the  larder,  and  withal  having  a strong 
appetite  for  flesh,  replied — “Yes,  captain,  any 
thing  that  won’t  kill  will  fatten.”  Strain  there- 
upon fired  and  dropped  the  buzzard,  and  ad- 
vanced to  pick  him  up.  But  as  he  drew  near, 
the  dreadful  effluvia  which  this  bird  sends  forth 
made  him  turn  aside.  Lombard  approached 
somewhat  closer,  but  at  last  was  compelled  to 
wheel  off  also.  Each  man  in  his  turn,  tempted  by 
so  fine  a bird,  pushed  for  the  prize,  but  each  and 
all  gave  him  a wide  berth.  In  the  end  they  be- 
came less  fastidious.  Avoiding  the  thick  under- 
growth instead  of  cutting  through  it,  and  return- 
ing to  their  course  when  it  was  passed,  they  by 
twelve  o’clock  had  made  about  four  miles  and 
a half.  Not  meeting  the  river,  the  course  was 
changed  to  S.W.,  at  3.15  to  S.S.W.,  and  from 
3.45  to  4.15  to  S.  by  E.,  when  they  fell  in  with 
a pebbly  ravine,  containing  cool  and  palatable 
standing  water.  As  the  distance  to  the  river 
was  uncertain,  the  probability  of  obtaining 
water  iu  advance  too  vague  to  be  risked,  and 
many  of  the  men  foot-sore  and  fatigued,  Strain 
determined  to  encamp  there,  although  the  sun 
was  several  hours  high.  Most  of  the  men  had 
no  plantains  and  bananas,  while  the  officers’ 
messes  contained  only  three  or  four,  so  that  it 
now  became  necessary  to  examine  into  the  re- 
sources which  the  forest  afforded.  Some  pal- 
metto or  cabbage-palm,  resembling,  but  not 
identical  with,  that  which  grows  in  Florida,  was 
found,  and  as  Strain,  on  a previous  journey  into 
the  interior  of  Brazil,  had  lived  some  ten  days 
on  a similar  vegetable,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  it  to  the  party,  and  set  the  ex- 
ample by  eating  it  himself.  This  is  not  a fruit, 
it  is  simply  the  soft  substance  growing  upon  the 
top  of  a tree,  and  can  be  cooked  like  a cabbage. 
The  palmetto  of  Darien  is  more  bitter  and  less 
palatable  and  nutritious  than  that  of  Brazil,  but 
the  bitterness  was  partially  removed  by  frequent- 
ly changing  the  water  in  boiling. 

Very  little  was  said  in  this  camp,  and  there 
was  no  mirth  or  pleasantry ; on  the  contrary,  a 
gloom  for  the  first  time  seemed  to  rest  on  the 
party.  They  lay  scattered  around  among  the 
trees,  talking  in  low  tones  or  musing.  It  was 
evident  they  missed  the  companionship  of  the 
river,  the  only  thread  that  connected  them  with 
the  Pacific,  and  the  last  object  at  night  and 
the  first  in  the  morning  on  which  their  eyes 
rested.  Even  Strain  felt  its  influence  so  much, 
that  when  the  draughtsman,  Mr.  Kettle  well, 
came  at  a late  hour  of  the  night  to  him,  stretch- 
ed on  the  ground  in  the  smoke  from  the  watch- 
fire  to  escape  the  bites  of  mosquitoes,  and  asked 
what  he  would  have  the  camp  named,  he  re- 
plied the  “ Noche  triste  ” — the  “ sad  night and 
although  many  other  camps  afterward  were  far 
sadder  than  this,  and  more  deserving  the  title, 
he  nevertheless  allowed  this  name  to  remain, 
for  it  proved  the  beginning  of  sorrows.  In  the 
morning  Strain  and  Maury  took  a long  walk  in 
the  woods  to  examine  them,  and  held  a pro- 
tracted and  serious  conversation  over  their  con- 
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dition  and  prospects,  and  discussed  the  project 
of  making  a boat. 

Starting  about  half  past  eight,  they  struck  off 
on  a southeast  course,  anxious  to  reach  the 
river.  Hitherto  Strain  had  led  the  party,  every 
day  cutting  a path  with  his  cutlass.  This  was 
most  laborious,  and  Mr.  Truxton  now  insisted 
upon  taking  the  macheta,  and  going  ahead  in 
his  place.  The  undergrowth  was  exceedingly 
dense,  and  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of 
pinnello — little  pine — a plant  resembling  that 
which  produces  the  pine-apple,  but  with  longer 
leaves,  serrated  with  long  spines,  which  pro- 
duced most  painful  wounds,  especially  as  the  last 
few  days’  march  had  stripped  the  trowsers  from 
many  of  the  party.  After  cutting  for  some 
time,  he  suddenly  fell  backward,  and  almost 
swooned  away  from  the  effects  of  heat,  pain, 
exertion,  and  fatigue.  Strain  now  saw  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  overtasking  the  officers,  and 
detailed  two  men  to  cut  the  path,  they  being 
relieved  every  hour.  The  rest  would  sit  down 
till  ordered  to  march.  It  would  take  hours  to 
cut  a few  rods. 

This  was  the  severest  traveling  yet,  beating, 
as  Strain  declared,  the  jungles  of  Brazil  and 
the  East  Indies,  which  he  once  considered  with- 
out a rival.  When  they  encamped,  at  half  past 
four,  near  a ravine  containing  standing  water, 
they  had  not  advanced  more  than  two  miles,  or 
at  an  average  only  eighty  rods  an  hour.  Dur- 
ing the  march  they  fell  in  with  palm-trees,  bear- 
ing a nut  which  they  found  edible,  agreeable  to 
the  taste,  and  nutritious,  though  so  hard  as  to 
be  masticated  with  difficulty.  They  cut  down 
two  trees,  and  Strain  divided  the  nuts  equally. 

Some  palmetto  was  also  found,  and  toward 
evening  Strain  was  so  fortunate  as  to  kill  a 
mountain  hen,  which  was  divided  between  the 
two  officers*  messes,  as  the  men  had  the  last 
bird  which  was  shot.  A deer  was  also  started 
— the  first  seen — but  they  could  not  get  a shot 
at  it. 

So  thick  was  the  undergrowth  that  it  re- 
quired some  time  to  clear  away  a place  suffi- 
ciently large  for  a camp.  Into  this  crater,  as  it 
were,  hewn  out  of  the  foliage,  the  tired  wander- 
ers, after  a frugal  supper,  lay  down,  filled  with 
gloomy  anticipations,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  mourning  most  of  all  for  the  lost  river, 
which  had  so  suddenly  changed  its  direction  and 
gone  off  no  one  knew  whither. 

Edward  Lombard,  an  old  seaman  and  former 
shipmate  of  Strain,  whose  boatswain’s  whistle 
had  each  morning  piped  the  “heave  round,” 
and  who  had  shown  great  energy  and  activity 
throughout,  now  became  quite  ill  and  despond- 
ing. A little  soup,  however,  and  meat  of  the 
mountain  hen,  which  Strain  gave  him  from  his 
ow  n mess,  appeared  to  revive  him.  During  his 
whole  life  he  had  been  accustomed,  on  board 
ship,  to  a large  supply  of  animal  food,  and  with 
it  he  could  have  endured  as  much  fatigue  as 
any  one  in  the  party ; but  without  it,  he  was 
perfectly  prostrated.  Ever  afterward,  until  his 
death,  the  state  of  his  health  was  an  indication 
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of  the  quantity  of  animal  food  in  camp.  There 
were  no  songs  to-night — the  last  strain  of  music 
dying  away  in  the  “ Sorrov'ful  camp”  The  dis- 
tressed commander  of  this  handful  of  brave  men 
now  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  their  fate  upon 
him,  and  on  this  night  he  was  kept  awake  by 
the  groans  of  those  who  were  suffering  from 
sore  feet  and  boils.  But  fatigue  finally  over- 
came all;  and  at  midnight  no  one  was  awake, 
except  the  sentries  and  officer  of  the  guard. 

Next  morning,  February  2d,  the  party  ap- 
peared in  pretty  good  condition ; and  Lombard, 
after  eating  a banana  which  Strain  had  reserved, 
and  which  was  the  last  one  remaining  in  the 
party,  declared  himself  stronger,  and  ready  to 
start. 

Having  thus  far  failed  to  reach  the  river  on 
a southeast  course,  Strain  changed  it  to  east; 
for  he  found  that  the  great  majority  of  the  men 
thought  only  of  reaching  the  river  banks.  “ Oh 
for  the  river!”  exclaimed  one;  “it  is  better 
than  Darien  harbor.”  Fearful  lest  the  supplies 
of  water  they  had  hitherto  found  so  abundant 
might  fail,  Strain  now  directed  the  few  vessels 
which  they  had  remaining  to  be  filled,  and  given 
in  charge  of  the  officers,  he  himself  canwing  an 
India-rubber  canteen  containing  about  half  a 
gallon,  which  he  served  out  from  time  to  time 
to  the  party.  As  they  groped  their  way  through 
the  wilderness,  they  came  upon  trees  of  enor- 
mous size,  one  of  which  would  have  measured 
forty-five  feet  in  girth. 

During  the  afternoon  Strain  became  some- 
what anxious  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  water, 
as  many  hours  had  elapsed  without  meeting 
with  water-holes,  and  their  vessels  were  empty. 
He  therefore  deviated  from  his  course  still  more 
to  the  northward  to  follow  down  a slope,  and 
finally  meeting  a diy  ravine,  where  he  thought, 
as  a last  resort,  he  could  obtain  water  by  dig- 
ging, followed  it  until  they  met  w’ater-holes. 
Here,  although  but  four  o’clock,  they  encamped, 
and  had  quite  a feast  on  the  turkeys  and  small 
birds,  reserving  a monkey  Strain  had  shot  for 
breakfast.  On  this  and  on  all  subsequent  oc- 
casions, all  game  or  fruits  obtained  was  divided 
equally  among  the  party.  Poor  Lombard  was 
at  last  unable  to  chew  tobacco,  and  brought  all 
he  had  left — about  ten  ounces — and  gave  it  to 
Strain,  saying,  “ Here,  captain,  take  what  there 
is  left ; I can’t  chew  any  more.”  A little  cof- 
fee remained,  and  in  order  to  eke  it  out  as  far 
as  possible,  the  berries,  after  one  steeping,  w ere 
packed  up  for  a second — then  for  a third,  and, 
finally,  for  a fourth,  when  they  were  eaten  for 
food. 

On  the  next  morning,  February  3d,  they  start- 
ed about  half  past  eight,  the  whole  party,  espe- 
cially Lombard,  much  revived  by  the  animal 
food.  Feeling  confident  that  the  ravine  upon 
which  they  were  would  eventually  lead  to  the 
river,  and  also  afford  a certain  supply  of  wrater, 
Strain  determined  to  follow  it  in  whatever  di- 
rection it  might  lead.  As  they  advanced  the 
forest  became  open,  though  the  vines,  swinging 
from  tree  to  tree  and  coiled  around  every  bush, 
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made  the  march  slow  and  difficult.  During  the 
day  they  discovered  and  tested  a new  fruit  of 
the  palm,  an  egg-shaped  nut  covered  with  an 
acid  pulp.  This  pulp  was  tried,  and  found  to 
be  refreshing ; while  the  kernel  resembled  that 
of  the  carosas,  which  they  had  already  eaten. 

This  nut  gradually  became  the  principal  article 
of  diet ; and  they  found  that  even  the  acid  cov- 
ering would  support  life,  although  it  utterly  de- 
stroyed the  teeth,  and  by  degrees  the  digestive 
power  of  the  stomach.  Strain,  foreseeing  to 
what  desperate  straits  they  might  yet  be  re- 
duced, endeavored  to  cheer  up  the  men  by  this 
new  discovery,  assuring  them  that  they  were 
very  nourishing  food.  Not  to  mention  the  pulp 
and  rind,  the  oleaginous  nature  of  the  nut  itself 
w?as  highly  nutritious ; in  fact,  he  said,  many  tribes 
of  men  lived  almost  entirely  on  oil.  Men  and 
officers  listened  respectfully  to  his  philosophical 
disquisition ; but  it  was  evident,  that,  as  they 
looked  at  their  attenuated  limbs,  and  felt  the 
gnuwings  of  hunger,  it  was  pursuing  knowl- 
edge under  difficulties.  Suddenly,  “A  turkey, 
turkey !”  shouted  one  of  the  men,  and,  looking 
up,  a fine  large  bird  was  seen  sitting  on  a limb, 
and  stretching  out  his  neck  in  wonder  toward  the 
party.  Strain  asked  if  any  one  conld  shoot  bet- 
ter than  he ; if  so,  let  him  fire.  All  shouted 
“ Shoot,  shoot !”  He  fired,  and  brought  down 
the  turkey.  Soon  after  he  shot  another,  wdiich, 
with  a third  killed  by  Truxton,  quite  animated 
the  hungry  band.  At  length,  at  two  o’clock, 
Strain,  still  in  advance,  with  his  cutlass  clearing 
a way  for  his  tired  followers,  caught,  through 
the  dense  foliage,  the  gleam  of  the  water.  He 
immediately  passed  the  word  “river”  back 
through  the  line,  and  “The  river!  the  river!” 
was  repeated  in  still  louder  accents,  till  “ The 
river!  the  river!”  went  up  in  one  glad  shout,  and 
then  three  cheers  were  called  for  by  the  excited 
men,  and  “Hurra!  hurra!”  rang  and  echoed 
through  the  forest.  The  German  army,  when 
it  caught  sight  of  its  beloved  river,  never  shouted 
“The  Rhine!  the  Rhine!”  with  more  ecstasy  than 
did  this  little  party  over  a stream  of  whose  name 
even,  they  were  wholly  ignorant.  They  found 
it  deep  and  turbid,  sweeping  on  at  a velocity  of 
nearly  three  miles  an  hour.  Truxton  imme- 
diately rigged  his  hook  and  line,  baiting  with 
the  intestines  of  turkey,  and  commenced  fish- 
ing, and  soon  six  fine  cat-fish  were  floundering 
on  the  bank.  Five  of  these  were  given  to  the 
men,  in  addition  to  their  share  of  the  w ild  turkeys, 
and  seemed,  after  their  late  privations,  a feast, 
and  filled  the  whole  party  with  high'  spirits. 
Besides,  they  were  once  more  on  the  river,  and 
as  the  tropical  moon  sailed  up  over  the  trees, 
and  turned  the  dark  and  turbid  water  into  flow- 
ing silver,  they  felt  almost  on  the  borders  of 
civilization.  From  this  time  on,  a marked  and 
striking  difference  was  seen  in  the  power  of  en- 
durance between  the  officers  and  gentlemen  of 
the  party  and  the  common  seamen  (from  the 
Granadian  commissioners,  of  course,  nothing  was 
expected);  thus  proving,  what  every  man  has 

observed  who  has  been  in  long  and  trving  ex- 
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peditions,  that  intellect  and  culture  will  over* 
balance  physical  strength.  The  power  of  a 
strong  will— the  effort  demanded  by  the  calm 
voice  of  reason  and  the  pride  of  true  manhood 
— take  the  place  of  exhausted  muscles  and  sin* 
ews,  and  assert*  even  under  the  pangs  of  famine 
and  the  slow  sinking  of  overtasked  nature,  the 
supremacy  of  mind  over  matter,  of  the  soul  over 
an i runl  life — no  matter  how  vigorous  the  latter 
may  otherwise  be. 

After  leaving  the  ship  they  all  fared  alike, 
and  when  many  of  the  men  were  already  broken 
down,  physically  and  morally,  the  officers  and 
engineers  were  as  active,  energetic,  and  cheer- 
ful as  at  first. 

Next  morning,  at  half  past  seven,  they  started 
merrily  dowu  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
woods  were,  at  first,  open,  and  the  traveling 
easy  ; but  after  making  about  a mile,  they  found 
their  progress  impeded  by  a dense  jungle,  while 
the  river  took  another  easterly  bend,  thus  lead- 
ing them  entirely  off  their  course.  Strain  baited 
the  party,  and  after  informing  them  that  it  was 
his  conviction  they  were  on  the  Chuqunaqua, 
one  of  the  most  tortuous  rivers  in  the  world  in 
proportion  to  its  length,  or  upon  a branch  of  it 
which  appeared  upon  none  of  the  maps,  and 
that  their  journey  might  be  very  much  protracted, 
declared  that,  in  his  opinion,  they  ought  to  avail 
themsel 


assistance,  or,  at  least,  to  convey  the  sick  and 
foot-sore  of  the  party.  A canoe  was,  unfortu- 
nately, nearly  out  of  the  question,  as  about  half 
the  cutting  part  of  the  only  rx  had  been  aegi- 
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dentally  broken  oft*  in  a hard  tree, 
prevent  them  from  felling  a tree  of  sufficient 
size  for  a boat ; while  a raft  had  thus  far  been 
put  of  the  question,  a $ they  could  find  no  wood 
sufficiently  buoyant  to  support  more  than  its 
own  weight.  The  only  resource  left  them,  he 
said,  was  to  cut  dow  n a few  moderated  -sized 
trees,  split  and  hew  them  into  planks,  and  con- 
struct a boat  which  might  convey  the  whole 
party.  u It  is  true,”  said  he,  “we  have  not  a 
single  nail,  screw,  or  any  oakum  or  pitch ; but 
I once  constructed  a boat  on  a river  in  Brazil, 
scoured  only  bv  wooden  wedges  and  damps,  and 
I have  little  doubt  wc  can  do  it  now  within 
twenty- four  hours,  if  you  will  join  me  and  work 
with  a Will.”  “ Hurra!  hurra  !"  was  echoed  for 
and  wide ; and  u « boat ! a boat!”  repeated  with 
acclamations.  The  order  to  encamp  and  kindle 
a fire  was  then  given,  Tmxfon,  Maury,  and 
Garland,  and  one  man,  were  sent  out  to  hum 
game  arid  obtain  food  ; while  the  remainder, 
with  every  hatchet  and  cutting  instrument  they 
could  lay  hand  on,  w ere  soon  scattered  through 
the  woods,  -which  began  to  ring  with  the  un- 
wonted sounds  of  incipient  civilization.  They 
vigorously  out  down  trees  for  planks,  and  trim- 
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med  up  'damps,  ami  wedges  for  splitting  the  tim- 
ber, and  by  evening  they  had  the  damps  all 
done,  and  two  planks,  twenty-four  feet  long, 
split  out  and  partially  hewn.  The  hunting- 
party  returned  l>efore  night,  bringing  only  one 
small  monkey,  or  marmoset,  a little  palmetto, 
and  some  of  the  acid  nuts  of  the  palm.  This 
was  a small  allowance  for  twenty-two  tired  men ; 
and  Strain,  hearing  the  cry  of  hawks  near,  start- 
ed off  with  his  i carbine,  and  soon  returned  with 
three,  which  made  a meagre  addition  to  the 
supper.  As  the  men  had  been  hard  at.  work 
during  the  day,  and  were  now  out  of  the  In- 
dian country,  Strain  dispensed  with  the  sen- 
tries for  the  night,  placing  the  watch  in  charge 
of  the  officer  of  the  guard ; and  after  this  had 
but  one  sentry  at  a time  instead  of  two.  The  to- 
bacco, their  chief  comfort,  had,  at  the  hist  camp, 
given  out  entirely,  and  they  were  driven  to  all 
kinds  of  expedients  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
Some,  who  were  inveterate  smokers,  gathered 
decayed  dry  wood,  with  which  they  filled  their 
pipes.  The  deprivation  of  tobacco  was  more  se- 
verely felt  t han  even  that  of  provisions ; and  the 
longings  expressed  for  it  greater  than  for  food. 

February  5th  was  Sunday;  but,  being  in  no 
position  to  make  it  a day  of  rest,  they  were  early 
nfc  work  at  their  boat*  In  the  course  of  their 
search  after  a tree  appropriate  fur  planks,  they 
came  across  some  very  buoyant  wood  ; and,  al- 
though it  was  scarce,  Strain  immediately  de- 
termined to  build  a raft  instead  of  a boat,  as 
the  labor  was  so  much  less,  and  so  many  more 
men  could  be  employed  upon  it  at  the  same 
time*  The  half-hewn  planks  were  accordingly 
deserted,  and  the  whole  party  sent  out  to  seek 
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another  they  came  dragging  them  into  camp; 
and,  stripping  away  the  bark,  peeled  off  the  in- 
ner surface  for  lashings.  These  strips  a part 
commenced  plaiting  into  ropes,  and  soon  a large 
quantity  of  materials  was  collected  on  the  bank. 
The  officers  discovering  that  animal  food  went 
much  farther  by  boiling  it  into  soup,  Truxton 
was  selected  as  cook,  to  superintend  the  opera- 
tions lor  them,  and  give  to  each  his  portion. 
Each  man  carried  a cup,  and  this  cup  full  was 
the  quantity  ullowed  him. 

A great  misfortune  befell  them  this  day,  in 
the  km$  of  their  only  fish-hook.  If  w as  private 
property,  but  Strain  had  appropriated  it  for  the 
use  of  the  party,  and  forbidden  every  one  except 
Mr.  Truxton — w ho  was  the  best  fisherman — to 
use  it.  He  would  not  even  trust  himself,  so 
fearful  was  he  of  accident.  Mr.  Castilla  had 
asked  for  it,  and.  as  he  thought  that  interna- 
tional courtesy  would  not  allow  him  to  refuse, 
gave  it  to  him.  The  latter  imprudently  turned 
it  over  to  one  of  the  men,  who  broke  it.  Had 
that  hook  remained  to  them,  no  lives  need  have 
been  lost  by  starvation,  as  the  river  always 
abounded  in  fish,  their  number  increasing  ns 
they  advanced.  On  such  apparently  insignificant 
circumstances  do  the  lives  of  men  depend. 

As  the  mau  who  lost  the  hook  was  one  of  the 
best  in  the  party,  Strain  rebuked  him  only  by 
setting  forth  what  would  probably  be  the  conse- 
quent* es  both  to  him  and  all  the  party. 

By  sunset  they  had  collected  nearly  nil  the 
buoyant  wood- within  reach  of  the  camp,  and 
wearied  and  worn  out  flung  themselves  along 
the  bank,  and  though  pierced  by  thousands  of 
mosquitoes  at  length  fell*  asleep. 

The  next  morning  the  boatswain's  call  from 
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iif:  t>fi  the  raft;  Imc  at  length  being  forced  nwfty 
early  daylight,  and  tljcy  i^iti  AVcnVtu  work  upon  from  ! he  hut) k.  }ry  Un?  rtiiil^fgromb,  they  bean! 
the  raft  By  t wkm  it  :but  upon  nothing  mo^  of  them,  ami  returned  to  the  river 

testing  lv  the)  fmutdr  ahe  t that  it  would  sup-  late  in  the  afternoon. 

jmrt  only  j?eyen  dr  vlgfit;  pmou*.  rirey  had  Reeling  eoirytticed  that  they  vere  alaritc.  Strain 
med  al)  tha  bohn  \vnod  there  uo-  in  oh*'  region,  culled  a hair,  and  fat  down  to  await  their  nr* 
.nothing  uibre  cmdd  he  done.  bud  ri>  de-  [ riVal.  Very  soon  the  report.  of  a jnm  above  ww 

terminml  to  pniihri^'lvho'  HI  und  footsore  i heard,  nod  then  b ^eepxuL  Thhuvos  the  sttgnal 
up'*n  nVand  j^flceed  J>y .land  with. the  nnnnmder  ] to  cnmmnmciite  .end  Srmio  set  oft’  with  ••two  men 
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upon  it,  and  pnioeed  J>y land  with.  thg  mmtmder  to  c<rmmhhicaty< 
f»f  the  party  until  they  epufd1  tin d mom  limber  of  k> ascend  fftizriv 
^e«ame  djeacripticqa;.  >V>.Y-  / ' -J  upon  ijsa  banks. 

At  a ypnmer  poaf  four  the  raft,  in  chtuge  of  ABhf  traveling  a mite  through  the  fore#  they 
>V as.  headed  front ••'£&&■  j*fcwfe£ - isfti  <;ame  ft>  a hand  in  lift?  rirzp’  .where  the  raft  lay 
wnug  ridwly  out  into  the  ^uirentv  <tn  board  moored*  mt  it  belieringshaf  Srrcmi  hud  his 
were  the  two  :KgW.:  t<hinudian  comm  ktfiooezv  y party  nm  Mill  »if*>ve.  IJndeeeivfng  them  fa 
Mr.  Sngg»<  >Vibon,  one  of  the  «eacueit  of  the  this  particular,  nnd  directing  them  to  move  on, 
O/opf^  ghd  t)ixf  drengittamdrv,  Hr.  KktIewsH, , he  n^nmgvi  t but  had  scarcely  tested 
whdm  Stmm.  a ccenpuK*,  to  take  again  when  he  was  Martied  W rtnojijier  gun,  faim 

the  'hearings  of  the  river,  anil  thus  sure  them  a second,  ami  a third.  Thu  rigmd  •vrg.i  o recall 
uti  land  (hi*  trouble; -.for,  Mill  true  to  the  great,  for  all  p»muw.  and  understood  to  be  brie  #teo of 
purpose  of  rho  expeditions  ritrunu  amidst  nil  his  distress.  He  immediately  took  s'oniti fresh  faers, 
sutl  cringe  had  carefully  worked  up  flic,  route.  :m4copryiug  the  ax,  hatchet,  *iiid  machete,  hm- 
The  remainder  of  the  party*  after  she)  ft  gibe  raft  ■ -deft  Ifc  direeriem  of  the  sound, 
fairly  mewing  d.»vni  stream,  turned  To  depart,  bin  harebjp  his  way  through  die  undergrowth  and 
diR*ovc.rcd  timl  Lombard,  wha  |m.d  already  gi? <u\  idcFffg  4 he.  bank  of  the  river;  be  at  length  came 
>vtnptorn»  of  trie  mu)  aberration,  u;a.*  n/»whe?v Ut  »pou  Mi  Enixtou  and  the  tmijority  of  lus  \m\y 
be  fpuud.  Upon  lp<jUfry;  Striiip  nseertained  ilmi-  ^afed  ti)«>n  the  batik.  The  latter,  ae  St  min  ap- 
’bt\  Imd  been  hbsent  fpj»m  wimp  sever;,/  hoiu:-  po>uritgid^  dimply  timde  a )?ign  with  hk  thumb 
tfjui  had  left  without Sumus  were  over  hk  shoulder,  quietly  remarking,  4*7'here> 
imniediutejy  sent  aub  but  they  one  after  another  the  mft  ;•  and,  true  wiongb,  Hi  fere  it  htr,  janimed 
dropfHid.  in,  rtq*orting  no  traces  of  Jzim,  Lea  viug  ugninsr  two  treef  that  foid  ftdktj  acros*  the  riwr 
u note  directing  him  to  follow  down  the  bunk  from  opposite  rides,  finis  forming  a cnmplfete 
of  the  river,  Strain  ordered  the  im<rcb,  intend-  boom.  .The. , ' .oj *\ *» «si te  was  high  and  par- 
ing u*  return  t(ft  him  as  soon  *ik  he  met  the  raft,  penilk  niar,  <o  thiit  ir  would  be  im}mssible  to  lift 
But  jnar  as  they  were  moving; off,  to  their  great  the  timbers  out  and  rimy  them  urtmnd.  Neither 
jfey  L»>miiar/i  emerged  from  t)ig  wo<ub*-rhitvmg  coglid  they  feut  awity  the  huge  trfec^  tliat  klockecl 
boen,  rts  lift  sntd*  down  th rrirr V?  i^ronnoi Ire . flio  situum — it  would  take,  w one  of  the  men 
The  Undo  body  thair  n>.4:.  up  the  ftuo  of  mandi,  said,  u&  stetiru  snag  mad  due  two  days  to 
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to  abandon  the  raft,  notwithstanding  the  labor 
and  time  it  had  cost.  Mr.  Costilla,  the  prin- 
cipal New  Granadian  commissioner,  however, 
still  sat  on  the  raft  and  refused  to  land,  declar- 
ing that  he  was  utterly  unable  to  proceed  on 
foot.  Strain,  knowing  better,  used  every  argu- 
ment to  persuade  him  to  come  ashore,  promis- 
ing, if  necessary,  to  carry  him,  but  all  in  vain. 
At  length,  becoming  provoked  at  his  obstinacy, 
he  told  him  plainly  that  he  would  not,  out  of 
mere  courtesy  to  him  as  a commissioner,  sacri- 
fice his  own  party,  and  would  leave  him  where 
he  was  if  he  did  not  come  on  at  once.  Seeing 
that  Strain  was  determined,  he  crawled  ashore, 
and  walked  to  the  place  where  the  main  body 
was  halted. 

The  following  extract  from  the  journal  of  one 
of  the  officers  vividly  portrays  the  condition  of 
the  party:  “Proceeded  down  stream  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile,  when  finding  a place  to  camp, 
built  a fire  and  spread  our  blankets  in  the  mild 
moonlight.  We  all  feel  downhearted  to-night, 
being  without  any  thing  to  eat,  and  not  having 
eaten  enough  each  man  for  the  six  or  eight  days 
to  make  one  good  meal ; our  clothes  all  in  pieces, 
and  nearly  all  almost  shoeless  and  bootless. 
Have  no  idea  where  we  are,  nor,  of  course,  when 
we  shall  reach  the  Pacific.  The  sick  almost  dis- 
couraged, and  ready  to  be  left  in  the  woods  to 
take  their  chances.  I would  freely  give  twenty 
dollars  for  a pound  of  meat,  but  money  is  of  no 
use  here.”  Thus  they  lay  down,  while  count- 
less sand-flies  and  mosquitoes,  combined  with  the 
pangs  of  hunger  and  torture  of  undressed  wounds, 
made  the  poor  sufferers  groan  aloud.  Their 
moans  were  answered  only  by  the  screams  of  the 
wild  cat  or  cry  of  the  tiger  seeking  their  even- 
ing repast  of  blood.  At  last  fatigue  overcame 
their  sufferings,  and,  save  the  night  sentinel,  all 
at  length  fell  fast  asleep.  And  over  them  the 
white  njoonlight  lay,  and  past  them,  in  quiet 
beauty,  the  unconscious  river  swept  onward  to 
the  ocean. 

Here,  on  the  7th,  Strain  again  took  off  his 
boots,  and  finding  one  of  his  feet  extremely  la- 
cerated, put  oq  a moccasin  in  the  place  of  the 
boot. 

Early  in  the  morning  Mr.  Castilla  asked 
Strain’s  permission  to  return,  with  Mr.  Polanco, 
his  colleague,  and  one  man,  in  order  to  attempt 
the  reconstruction  of  the  raft  on  a small  scale, 
capable  of  carrying  three  persons,  with  which, 
as  it  would  be  more  manageable,  he  expected  to 
reach  the  Granadian  settlements  on  the  river  be- 
low. Tiiis  request  was  acceded  to  very  unwilling- 
ly, and  only  with  the  condition  that  no  one  unless 
a volunteer  should  be  sent.  Finally,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  one  of  the  best  men,  offered  to  go, 
and  they  departed,  having  first  received  from 
Strain  good  arms  in  the  place  of  their  own, 
which  they  had  allowed  to  become  unservice- 
able. The  party,  which  numbered  twenty-seven 
when  it  left  Caledonia  Bay,  was  now  reduced  to 
nineteen  on  the  land,  and  with  this  number 
Strain  continued  to  follow  the  river*  The  thick- 
ness qf^he  undergrowth  soon  drove  them  inland, 
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and  they  did  not  reach  it  again  until  evening, 
when  it  was  time  to  encamp. 

The  next  morning,  Februaiy  8th,  they  were 
about  to  leave  camp  19th,  when  a shot  was  heard 
near  by,  to  which  the  party  answered  with  a 
shout.  Immediately  after  the  tw'o  Granadians 
and  Harrison  emerged  from  the  bushes.  Their 
story  was  soon  told : owing  to  the  exertions  of 
Harrison  a small  raft  had  been  built,  but  was 
soon  wrecked  among  the  snags  and  rapids,  and 
a musket,  carbine,  and  hatchet  lost.  They  all 
seemed  delighted  to  rejoin  the  main  body, 
esjiecially  Mr.  Polanco,  wdio  threw  his  arms 
around  Mr.  Truxton  and  Strain,  and  declared 
he  never  would  leave  them  again,  saying  to  the 
latter  as  he  embraced  him,  “I  know  you  don’t 
like  me,  but  I like  you,  and  will  stay  by  you.” 
lie  evidently  had  gone  w ith  Mr.  Castilla  against 
his  own  inclinations.  Harrison  was  utterly 
worn  out,  and,  moreover,  somewhat  feverish,  but 
declaring  he  was  able  to  proceed,  the  whole  set 
out  to  follow*  the  river.  The  Granadians  caught 
this  afternoon  an  iguana,  and  stealing  off  into 
the  wood  by  themselves,  built  a fire  and  ate  it. 

The  men,  who  had  hitherto  generously  divided 
their  last  morsel  with  them,  on  discovering  this, 
became  disgusted,  and  ever  after  secretly  despised 
them. 

During  this  day’s  march  they  found  an  article 
of  food  which  afterward  became  common  in 
the  camp,  and  was  called  by  Mr.  Castilla  the 
“ monkey  pepper  y>od.”  It  resembled  the  cocoa- 
nut  (in  its  exterior)  after  the  husk  has  been  re- 
moved. The  interior  bore  some  resemblance 
to  the  yellow’  water-melon,  though  the  seed!* 
were  not  so  regularly  disposed,  nor  in  the  same 
direction.  It  grew  in  clusters  like  the  jack- 
fruit,  or  cocoa  of  tropical  climates,  and  on 
the  most  beautiful  forest  tree  of  the  Isthmus, 
which  sometimes  towered  to  the  height  of  two 
hundred  feet,  not  a limb  or  knot  breaking  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  column-like  trunk  for  a 
hundred  and  thirty  feet;  the  fruit,  when  not 
quite  ripe,  as  they  at  first  found  it,  was  hard  and 
of  a greenish  tinge,  becoming  black  by  exposure. 

When  rij>e  it  was  softer,  and  assumed  a yellow 
color,  yielding  a most  fragrant  odor.  In  either 
state  it  had  a pungent  and  peppery  taste.  In 
small  quantities  it  was  a very  agreeable  stimu- 
lant to  them,  w ho  had  so  long  been  without  con- 
diments to  their  scanty  food.  They  ate  it  raw, 
cooked  it  with  soup,  made  soup  of  it,  which 
proved  very  refreshing  and  stimulating  when 
setting  off  on  the  day’s  journey  without  any 
breakfast.  For  some  time  previous  to  using  it 
they  had  met  with  it  in  the  forest,  but  dared 
not  eat  it.  At  length,  how  ever,  they  found  one 
partially  devoured  by  some  animal  or  bird,  and 
concluding  that  what  one  stomach  was  able 
to  digest  another  could,  they  used  it  without 
fear.  This  was  the  more  acceptable,  as  Strain 
had  stopped  their  allow  ance  of  gunpow  der  which 
had  been  used  for  pepper  and  salt  in  scann- 
ing their  miserable  food;  but  the  Pacific  re- 
ceding like  the  mirage  of  the  desert,  and  the 
ammunition  getting  scarce,  he  feared  they  might 
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need  it  more  in  procnring  than  for  season- 
ing it. 

As  they  had  lost  their  fish-hook,  the  officers 
tasked  their  ingenuity  to  make  others  out  of  the 
wire  in  the  tin-pots,  though  without  success, 
owing  to  their  inability  to  get  a barb  on  them. 

The  next  morning,  February  9th,  after  having 
been  nearly  devoured  by  mosquitoes,  the  half- 
starved  party  set  off,  and  being  forced  away 
from  the  river  by  undergrowth  and  deep  ravines, 
only  reached  it  again  about  five  r.M.,  having 
made  an  estimated  distance  of  nine  miles.  The 
forest  during  this  day’s  march  abounded  in 
swamps  and  heavy  undergrowth,  which,  com- 
bined with  Harrison’s  weakness,  rendered  their 
progress  painfully  slow  and  laborious.  Many 
very  large  trees  were  seen  in  the  woods,  which 
generally  abounded  in  fine  timber,  though  very 
little  of  it,  except  caoutchouc  and  mahogany,  was 
recognized  by  the  party. 

The  camp  to-night  (camp  21)  was  pitched  in 
an  open  grove,  under  a magnificent  canopy  of 
trees,  and  on  a bank  thirty  feet  high,  from  which 
a long  reach  of  the  river  could  be  seen  as  it 
swept  in  a deep  strong  current  on.  As  the  de- 
clining sun  sent  long  streams  of  light  through 
the  leafy  arcades,  and  flecked  the  high  bank 
with  shadows,  and  poured  its  tropical  glories  full 
on  the  flashing  stream,  the  scene  arrested  every 
eye  by  its  picturesque  beauty,  and  with  one  ac- 
cord the  spot  was  christened  “ Camp  Beauti- 
ful.” 

Tli  is  little  band  of  explorers,  as  they  sat  at 
sunset  in  their  “Camp  Beautiful,”  making 
soup  out  of  their  lean,  tough  hawks,  the  dark 
background  of  forest  casting  into  still  stronger 
relief  their  tattered  garments  and  emaciated  fig- 
ures, looked  any  thing  but  men  on  whose  fate,  for 
the  time  being,  rested  the  fate  of  a ship  canal, 
destined  to  change  the  aspect  and  history  of  the 
world. 

The  next  day  they  continued  their  march, 
but  were  much  delayed  by  Harrison,  who, 
though  feverish  and  unfit  to  travel,  would  not 
permit  the  party  to  halt  for  him,  but  weak  and 
wretched,  kept  staggering  on.  Strain  could  not 
see  the  brave  fellow  bearing  up  so  nobly,  yet 
painfully,  without  often  stopping  to  let  him  rest, 
and  at  length  at  four  o’clock  encamped  on  a 
point  abounding  in  palm-trees,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  “ Nut  Camp.”  They  passed  during  the 
day  the  dry  bed  of  a river  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, coming  in  on  the  left  side.  Its  bed  and 
banks  were  strewn  with  the  trunks  of  trees, 
which  showed  that,  though  then  perfectly  dry, 
it  must  be  a tremendous  torrent  in  the  rainy 
season.  Breakfastless  and  weary  the  party,  now 
thoroughly  crippled  with  the  feeble  and  sick, 
renewed  in  the  morning  their  almost  hopeless 
journey  along  the  banks  of  the  apparently  end- 
less river.  Harrison  was  still  sick,  while  the 
Granadians,  as  usual,  complained  much  of  fa- 
tigue, and  required  great  urging  to  keep  up. 
The  Americans,  both  officers  and  men,  except 
Harrison,  ns  yet  showed  no  signs  of  breaking 
down,  although  almost  all  had  very  sore  feet. 
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and  their  low  diet  had  begun  to  tell  fearfully 
upon  their  appearance.  Truxton  declared  he 
would  not  wait  for  the  Granadians,  who  kept 
constantly  crying  out  “ 7/afr,  halt  /”  He  finally 
came  forward  and  told  Strain  it  was  of  no  use 
marching  in  this  wav — they  would  never  get 
through.  The  latter  had  thought  so  for  some 
time.  He,  however,  halted,  and  requested  an 
officer  to  give  the  Granadians  a caf-fish  to  re- 
vive them,  which  he  did.  Constantly  on  the 
look-out  for  something  on  which  they  might 
make  a supper,  he  managed  during  the  day  to 
kill  six  hawks.  No  order  w?as  observed  in  the 
march  to-day — the  line  was  long  and  straggling 
— and,  as  it  crawled  slowly  and  wearily  along  the 
winding  shore,  presented  a most  piteous  spec- 
tacle to  the  commander.  Events  were  drawing 
to  a crisis — each  day  told  fearfully  on  the  party 
— a few  more  like  the  last  would  compel  them 
to  stop,  and  leave  a portion  behind  to  die  by 
slow  starvation.  Every  morning  Strain  would 
scrutinize  each  man  anxiously,  to  ascertain  by 
the  increased  emaciation  how  fast  they  were 
sinking.  At  three  p.m.  they  encamped  for  the 
23d  time  upon  a shelving  mud-bank,  having 
made  some  seven  and  a half  miles  by  the  course 
of  the  river.  After  reaching  camp,  Strain  man- 
aged, even  with  the  defective  fish-hook,  to  catch 
two  cat-fish,  which  were  divided  among  the  sick ; 
the  haw  ks  being  divided  equally  among  the  well. 

When  about  to  start  early  the  next  morning, 
Lombard  was  suddenly  attacked  with  severe 
pains,  accompanied  by  dangerous  symptoms, 
which  delayed  them  until  nine  o’clock.  This 
attack  was  owing  to  the  diet  of  palm  nuts, 
which,  containing  only  acid  and  fibre,  the  first 
was  absorbed  in  the  stomach,  leaving  the  latter 
in  undigested  and  matted  masses,  effectually 
preventing  the  action  necessnry  to  throwf  them 
off.  Lombard  wfas  the  first  who  suffered  severe- 
ly from  this  cause,  but  in  the  course  of  the  jour- 
ney no  one  escaped  from  the  fearful  effects  of 
such  a diet,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  par- 
alyzed the  internal  organs,  utterly  destroyed  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth. 

During  the  day  they  discovered  another  species 
of  nuts,  the  outside  covering  of  which  was  not 
unlike  the  mango  fruit.  As  the  tree  was  large, 
they  did  not  stop  to  cut  it  down,  but  obtained 
what  they  could  by  shooting  into  the  clusters 
w ith  their  carbines.  The  complaints  of  Castilla 
were  constantly  heard  along  the  line,  while  Lom- 
bard and  Harrison  were  so  ill  they  could  scarcely 
drag  one  leg  before  the  other.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  march,  and  Strain  was  obliged  to  encamp 
at  noon,  making  only  about  two  miles  in  all. 

The  serious  aspect  wdiich  affairs  were  assuming 
was  no  longer  to  lie  trifled  with.  There  was  no 
concealing  the  fact  that  most  of  the  party  were 
failing  fast,  while  the  feet  of  many  were  sore, 
and  the  clothes  of  all  in  tatters.  Strain  had 
given  the  last  remnant  of  his  trowsers  to  Kettle- 
well,  and  had  traveled  several  days  in  nothing 
but  his  drawers. 

Lombard  was  ill  and  dispirited,  and  declared 

that  he  would  “leave  his  bones  in  the  woods.” 
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The  unfortunate  Granadians  were  much  alarmed 
at  the  protracted  journey,  but  still  would  make 
no  exertions  to  advance ; on  the  contrary,  they 
constantly  retarded  the  party  by  begging  Strain 
to  halt  at  times  when  his  own  officers  and  men 
could  have  made  three  times  the  distance.  Lom- 
bard and  Harrison  were  really  ill  and  suffering, 
yet  they  still  pushed  on,  and  the  last  early  halt 
was  made  at  the  urgent  request  of  Castilla, 
who,  though  doubtless  fatigued,  was  in  perfect 
health. 

Now  nearly  certain  that  they  were  upon  the 
Chuqunaqua,  which,  though  almost  unknown  to 
geographers,  was  noted  for  its  tortuous  course, 
Strain  was  aware  that  marches  of  two  miles  a 
day  would  never  clear  them  of  the  forest  until 
all  had  suffered  terribly  from  starvation  or  per- 
ished from  disease,  which  their  diet  would  cer- 
tainly engender.  He  had  no  direction  in  which 
to  look  for  assistance  from  without.  Captain 
Hollins,  as  he  was  well  aware,  must  be  already 
very  anxious,  but  he  was  utterly  powerless  to 
relieve  him,  as  any  party  which  he  might  have 
sent  would  have  consumed  their  provisions  be- 
fore they  could  reach  him,  and  instead  of  being 
serviceable,  would  only  embarrass  him  the  more, 
by  increasing  the  number  to  be  provided  for  in 
the  forest. 

From  below  he  had  no  reason  to  expect  any 
assistance,  as  he  did  not  suppose  any  one  in 
that  direction  was  aware  of  the  Expedition,  and 
besides,  if  they  had,  he  had  already  had  sufficient 
experience  among  the  New  Granadians  to  feel 
assured  that — their  fear  of  Indians  being  placed 
out  of  the  question — their  indolence  and  selfish- 
ness would  prevent  them  from  making  any  effort 
for  which  they  were  not  well  paid  beforehand. 
Having  nothing,  therefore,  to  expect  from  abroad, 
finding  the  party  daily  becoming  weaker,  he 
determined  at  this  camp  to  send  forward  and 
have  canoes  and  provisions  brought  up  to  meet 
them. 

Soon  after  encamping,  therefore,  he  called 
the  men  together,  and  explained  to  them  their 
situation  and  the  necessity  for  obtaining  canoes 
and  provisions.  He  then  told  them  that  he  had 
resolved  to  build  a small  raft,  capable  of  trans- 
porting three  persons,  who  were  to  go  forward 
in  search  of  them.  Notwithstanding  their  pre- 
vious ill-fortune,  he  believed  that,  with  a small 
raft,  obstacles  might  be  avoided  and  surmounted 
which  would  stop  one  large  enough  to  transport 
the  whole  party.  The  proposition  seemed  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  whole  party,  and  the  poor 
fellows  went  to  work  energetically  to  fell  a tree 
which  he  pointed  out  to  them,  and  which  he 
had  himself  commenced  cutting  down ; the 
wood  was  tested  to  see  if  it  would  float,  and  the 
result  being  satisfactoiy,  they  felled  it  with  no 
little  difficulty,  cut  it  into  pieces  of  appropriate 
length,  and  peeled  it. 

At  sunset  they  had,  as  they  supposed,  timber 
enough  for  the  raft,  and  were  about  to  convey 
it  to  the  river  bank  when  it  was  discovered — by 
throwing  a limb  into  the  water — that,  though 
the  wood  would  float,  it  was  just  about  the  spe- 
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cific  gravity  of  water,  and  would  bear  no  addi- 
tional weight. 

Thus  were  all  their  hopes  dashed  to  the 
ground,  and  their  labor  thrown  away.  They 
had,  however,  found  some  pussley , as  it  was 
called,  which  they  gathered,  but  hesitated  to  eat 
it ; when  one  of  the  party  said  that  hogs  would 
eat  it  in  the  United  States,  and  if  it  was  good 
for  hogs  it  was  good  for  men.  This  was  con- 
clusive; and  large  quantities  were  boiled,  of 
which  they  all  ate  ravenously.  Violent  vomit- 
ing ensued — Strain  suffering  among  the  rest. 

They  became  so  thoroughly  disgusted  with  it, 
that  afterward,  though  nearly  half  starved,  they 
could  never  eat  it  again. 

The  camp-fire  was  kindled,  and  the  dispirited, 
distressed  band  flung  themselves  on  the  earth 
around  it,  and  sought  that  refreshment  in  sleep 
which  could  not  be  obtained  by  food.  That  was 
a long  and  gloomy  night  to  Strain.  He  could 
not  sleep,  but  lay  amidst  his  suffering  men,  pon- 
dering on  their  sad  condition,  and  revolving  va- 
rious schemes  for  their  deliverance.  He  had 
resolved,  if  the  raft  had  succeeded,  to  have  sent  - 
others  forward  and  remained  himself  behind. 

This  hope  was  past;  and,  turn  which  way  he 
would,  it  was  clear  that  the  last  hope  of  the 
party  rested  on  some  of  the  strongest  cutting 
their  way  through  and  returning  with  boats.  If 
they  were  near  the  Pacific,  so  much  shorter  would 
be  the  delay  of  relief— if  far,  so  much  more  urg- 
ent w'as  it  that  the  attempt  to  reach  it  should 
be  made  before  all  were  too  weak  to  undertake 
the  journey.  The  time  had  come  for  immediate 
and  energetic  action,  if  they  would  not  all  per- 
ish there  in  the  forest.  He  had  found  by  ex- 
periment that  he  could  endure  more,  and  on 
less  food,  than  any  other  member  of  the  party. 
Besides,  the  advance  might  be  more  dangerous 
than  the  retreat.  Before  them  was  all  uncer- 
tainty. Perils  greater  even  than  those  they  had 
already  encountered,  might  await  those  who 
ventured  forward.  He  therefore  felt  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  go ; and,  if  necessary,  sacrifice  him- 
self for  the  rest.  Still,  to  leave  his  command 
to  a doubtful  fate,  tried  him  sorely.  They  had 
supreme  confidence  in  him,  which  they  might 
not  transfer  to  another  leader;  and  should  an 
evil  fate  befall  them,  which  after  events  should 
prove  he  could  have  avoided,  it  would  be  a blow 
greater  than  he  could  bear.  Thus  revolving 
his  condition,  he  outwatched  the  stars;  but 
when  the  morning  dawned  his  resolution  was 
taken. 

Rousing  up  the  men,  he  called  them  together 
and  announced  his  determination  to  leave  the 
party,  and  taking  three  persons,  force  his  wav 
down  the  river  to  the  nearest  settlement,  from 
whence  he  would  send  back  canoes  and  provi- 
sions. Not  willing  to  order  men  on  this  doubt- 
ful undertaking,  he  packed  up  his  blanket,  shoul- 
dered his  haversack  and  carbine,  and  called  for 
volunteers.  Several  at  once  stepped  forward, 
out  of  whom  he  selected  Mr.  Avery,  originally 
a volunteer  in  the  Expedition,  and  Golden  and 

Wilson,  two  of  the  crew  of  the  Cyant.  These 
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men  were  chosen  for  no  mental  qualification, 
but  solely  because  the  state  of  their  physique 
appeared  to  promise  the  greatest  endurance  of 
the  fatigue  which  he  anticipated. 

He  then  told  the  men  officially  that  they  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Truxton  dur- 
ing his  absence;  whom  he  directed  to  follow 
under  the  bank  of  the  river  by  easy  marches — 
halting  whenever  it  might  be  necessary — and 
taking  all  possible  precautions  to  supply  the 
party  with  game  and  other  food.  In  a short 
conversation  with  the  officers,  he  expressed  his 
firm  conviction  that  if  the  nuts,  palmettos,  and 
other  articles  of  food  which  they  had  met  thus 
far  held  out,  the  party  might  be  sustained  in 
camp  for  six  months ; but  he  advised  them  to 
change  their  camp  as  often  as  provisions  became 
scarce  in  the  vicinity. 

With  these  parting  directions,  he,  on  the  13th 
of  February,  took  leave  of  his  command,  and 
set  out  on  his  journey.  As  he  turned  away,  he 
exclaimed  “Good-by!  good-by !” — “ Good-by ! 
God  bless  you  !”  came  from  all,  and  the  forest 
soon  shut  him  from  sight. 

This  little  band  of  four  were  well  calculated 
for  the  terrible  trial  before  them.  Strain,  the 
leader,  though  half  naked  and  a small  man,  was 
knit  together  with  iron  sinews,  and  with  as  brave 
and  resolute  a heart  as  ever  beat  in  a human 
l»osom.  Fertile  in  resources,  and  with  that  na- 
tural spirit  of  command  which  begets  confidence 
and  insures  obedience,  no  man  could  be  better 
fitted  for  the  trying  position  in  which  he  unex- 
pectedly found  himself.  Avery  w as  a man  of  pow- 
erful frame,  and  had  already  had  some  experi- 
ence in  tropical  travel,  havingpassedsoine  months 
on  the  Atrabo,  and  journeyed  elsewhere  in  New' 
Granada.  James  Golden,  seaman,  was  a young 
man  who  had  served  with  Strain  in  a cruise  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  had  enlisted  in  the  naval 
service  with  especial  reference  to  accompanying 
him  in  this  expedition.  Wilson,  a landsman, 
w as  also  a man  of  splendid  frame,  which  seemed 
to  have  suffered  scarcely  at  all  from  the  priva- 
tions which  he  had  undergone.  Their  arms 
were  one  Sharp’s  rifle,  belonging  to  Mr.  Aver}’, 
two  carbines,  and  two  Colt’s  pistols.  They  also 
took  plenty  of  ammunition.  Young  Golden, 
not  being  so  strong  as  the  others,  had  no  arms 
except  a pistol — Mr.  Avery,  Wilson,  and  Strain 
carrying  the  others.  Two  machetas  and  a small 
pocket-compass,  and  their  blankets  and  empty 
haversacks,  completed  their  equipment. 

The  best  compass  and  the  double-barreled 
fowling-piece  were  left  w ith  the  main  body,  one 
to  direct  their  course  and  take  the  bearings  of 
the  river,  and  the  other  to  provide  the  party 
with  game. 

(TO  IT  CONTINUED.) 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  ARTILLERY. 

IN  few  things  have  men  displayed  so  much 
ingenuity  as  in  devising  and  perfecting  im- 
plements for  destroying  each  other.  The  ne- 
cessities of  the  chase,  indeed,  demanded  pro- 
jectile weapons;  and  Nimrod,  “the  mighty 
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hunter  before  the  Lord,”  must  have  had  some 
means  of  attacking  game  at  a distance  greater 
than  he  could  hurl  a stone  or  cast  a spear. 
When  the  hunter  of  beasts  became  a hunter  of 
men,  the  same  weapons  would  come  into  play, 
and  new  ones  would  be  brought  into  requisi- 
tion. In  point  of  fact,  war,  rather  than  the 
chase,  has  led  to  the  invention  of  projectiles. 

The  sling  being  the  most  simple  and  obvi- 
ous, was  undoubtedly  the  earliest  instrument 
for  casting  missiles.  It  was  but  increasing  the 
momentum  of  the  ptone  by  augmenting  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  around  which  it 
was  whirled.  Slingers  constituted  the  great 
body  of  the  light-armed  troops  of  antiquity. 
The  weapon  was  easily  constructed,  and  the 
missiles  adapted  to  it  abounded  every  where. 
Every  tent  which  contained  a bit  of  leather 
was  an  armory.  Every  brook  course,  with  its 
smooth  water-worn  stones,  wras  a magazine 
abundantly  stored.  There  was  little  room  for 
improvement  in  the  construction  of  .the  sling. 
The  earliest  were,  in  all  essential  respects,  as 
perfect  as  the  latest.  Those  found  in  the 
Egyptian  tombs  do  not  differ  from  those  used 
three  thousand  years  later.  The  only  advance 
made  was  in  the  employment  of  leaden  bullets 
in  place  of  the  smooth  stones  with  which  the 
Hebrew  youth  slew  the  Philistine  giant.  It  is 
not  a little  singular  that  these  bullets  were 
made  of  an  almond-shape,  very  like  the  coni- 
cal balls  which  modern  science  has  shown  to 
be  preferable  to  the  round  ones  so  long  em- 
ployed. Among  the  Greeks  these  bullets  not 
infrequently  bore  some  motto  or  inscription. 
Eveiy  bullet  literally  had  its  billet.  A very  com- 
mon one  was,  “ Take  this!” — an  invitation  wholly 
superfluous  to  the  person  who  chanced  to  be 
hit. 


The  range  of  the  sling  was  great  enough  to 
make  it  a very  formidable  weapon,  though  skill 
in  its  use  could  be  acquired  only  by  early  train- 
ing and  long  practice.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Balearic  Islands  had  a reputation  as  marksmen 
akin  to  that  enjoyed  by  our  “Kentucky  rifle- 
men.” This  proficiency  was  the  result  oif  early 
training,  the  mothers  of  the  young  slingers  be- 
ing accustomed  to  suspend  the  food  of  their 
sons  from  the  branch  of  a tree,  compelling  them 
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oftfte: English  hit  liters.  >@6m;|HiriM[  wjtfr  taking 
iugvjnijm  h0t\$hHi  iff 


to  bring  it  down  v/uh  die  ujing,  or  go  hungry. 
With  thorn  it  was,  hit;  m>  diitntffG' 

.Next  nfrcr  the  sling 'W  tl^  )»ow  Tlhto 
I was  jit  ill  mart*  tv  itle- 

[ lv  diffused,  oiyingtoy 

J.  j t.?.  greater  m'eurftcw 

l ( Jj  The  hofl  d of  vteri- 

Vv'  / Ohs  Tuiiimii?  Uilibreil 

.'  • v\  greatly  from  each 

other.  Tliftt  of 
: r.  ’ V\  the  •Seyth'mnti  w>is 

>1/'  / 4l  ) j shaped  like  our  Ifcj-. 

£ j //l!  J)  ter  C.  the  iimbfcut 

'M T ': '-fy-  W Of;  tju?.  {tjpObk, 

&,  J j I y\  sitjmth  Heik’C  ike 

£■  / L j .^£\.  young  Greek  wvuv 

y / / loltl  to  remember 

"}  I It  y.  the  form  of  that  let- 

/,'  j r»‘r,/v  beifniiJHj.it  wa* 

l\  f'  It  lliu-tt8evrhhinhinv/' 

\\  fj  j just-n*  nmoog  i^.the 

; 7 \v  ligure  of  the  left&r 

^•'.  ft  fs  im  preyed  ttjw.m 

-^rt  l*-* s the  mind  of  the  h&Z 

in:  jis|dn»rrt  to?  rdphnhetk'ul  knowledge,  hr  cull- 
ijfg  eoit&kto  4 Jus  fact  tlmf  it  *' looks  like  no 
The  bpttf  used  by  the  Tartar?,  the 
iWeerobot:#  of  the  'Scythian*,  still  relaiiks  this 
jdiape.  Ah  the}*  fight  principally  upon  hur&i- 
h»ek,  they  hold  the  how  vertical!  v}  instem]  vi 
hi<ri/joitji)iv  like  other  mdkm«.  The  neck  «d 
The,  litiFse  ik-tiniH  prevented  from  jn- 
rerferiug  with  the  ut  tirm  of  the  how: 

The  Greek  how  was  sliorf,  not  ex- 
>x;eiibig  three  or  four  feet  in  length. 

ItiU  its  it  wm  very  stout;  consider-, 
able  force  required  to  tent)  ii. 

In  tfijiftjg  it,- -'the  .iTchm-  d\uppM  iijMjit 

one  Juu?*,  bracing;  him^Uf  to  ns  ro 

gaia  n tirm^  ipi^RirfU;  This  attitude  ' y 

j*  sbowry -in  the  miuexcd  outline -iff  ’ 

an  uuch-iU  Hintne.  The  how  Itself 

i>  not  rnpre-eu rod  ; kni  tho  position  4? 

of  the  hands  shows  that  the  arrow 

vwi.-  drawn  to  ffre  brefist*.  instead  of  ; . 

iaul  to  liie  ear.  The  Greek  hew 

Was  originally  made  of  two  horns  of  / r 

n s of  tvikl  goat,  united  at  the 

•UtSe  by  ft  metallic  heiid  fonnmg  the 

handle.  <)r  whatever  mgtcylal  it  was 

afeenvard  cditsUtnted.  tiih  ftmn  was 

still  returned,  Thu  double  own- 

Imv,  wirh  the  stmight  haemmim? 

hjifulle,  still  sheued  <(>  orijriu.  Thu  . ^ 

Romans  copied  their  b*m>.  n.s  well  us  ' 

monv  other  things  from  tho  Grech-. 

Tho  Egyptians  wore  celebrated  a< 
ojmhters.  Their  bows  Inins  e tjo^o  n*~  ‘..^Vo.Vvy?^ 
>mublaitec,  hfjth  in  form  nod  lengtli. 
to  the  famous  Epglfd*  3pr»g  * bpSvv 
%Pchnen?  now  exf-nut*  rakHi  from 
the  tombn  ut  Thebes  mig>jf  j»tit?^  for 
the  von  weapon*  bvrpe  by  Robin 
Hood  aud  the  merry  archers  of  fefiprh- 
vro-»d  forte*t.  .Their  arrows  cdso  ri 
vidert  in  kngdt  ihe  eludi-yard 


e vVs.1,  AHt.U  r:ti 

tiuTbsy,  •. 

That  the  Cfj-eeki  and  UonutrtK  stipuid  uevgf  huve 
tlfonght  of  die  ■dl?tJU«S:  yspedumt  uf  adding  To 

the  pmver  of  rhteir  liow  hV  iugrehalng  i^  iengdb 
But  there  >ms  sumotlving  Vn  the  wea|»on  not 
adapted  to  their  genius.  They  misted  to  band- 
to-hand  fighting,  rather  tlmrt  to  mih«ile»-  They 
had  tlmt dad! -dog  propensity  that  has  made  the. 
liuyonet  the  favorite  weapon  of  the  .Engilblu 
The  aivhtoH  in  their  a nnie^  bf longed  ulmost \ix- 
cliuilyety  to  the  Auxiliary  trump?,  for  the  l»ow  was 
jm  Asiatic  nuher  than  « European  weapon*  .Thu 
Orientals  mild  never  stnml  ihe  onset  of 


a,vrr>niixa-iuM, 
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Tacking  .fortilied  places*  The  n;ost  obvious  i.v  j 
stramenf;  T«/r-  ovmJirovving  ivnJIs  and  Imrstmg  in  j 
irri res  wa*  the  hnuermt^rmnu.  In  icv  earlnyd.  j 
form  U wa#  simply  a Inigo  iwuftu, 
bnnmy  arms  of  the-  soiVHei^  mid  ihnist  by  4U 
reef  force  against  the  walls  w gutc.  To  tuhi  a 
metafile  head  to  the  Ik*. -no,  to  suspend  h by 
chains  from  a support,  and  to  protect  thn $s>  whxi 
itacnf  tt-fty  a tfimahlo  tower  ./ft  cither  «}6fby*o, 
were  nil  ;%:  tvstkhtftd  innf»ru\Tjiiit»h^  df  Which 
this  Simple  insiiauneut  was  eyjtahle.  Whiftpftf 
mmrmtm's  sitec  of  which  h 
rmnift.  the  ram  was  a rtory  . 

itrenU  cftm|<nriu&  -W'  ^ome.  xioc  .wtifftvjr/r^ 

•xf.Jv  with  oar  heu  nest  doge  hntikry.  A Heheh 
matlurmjiticiiiiJ  ha?  fcaleahued  don  a ram  vftVgfc- 
tn^lwo  terns,  moved  by  the  for  re  oforbousimd 
iMxtfb  gave  a lijow  y*pml  tk>  j&ifitr6f  <&•' ^VpOKOfl 
.shot,  fired  jx>int- blank.  Thfe  vdse  wax  often  lac. 
eieeeded.  Wo  read  of  those  ivli  ieh  weighed 
forty  or  fifty  tops,  requiring  j$00  men  to  tmm- 
jftft*  them  »4<fet:tiveiy . Nothmg  titm  than  a 
sdiiii  pyramid  could  lone  sustain  the  shock  .of 
aucli  an  implement  fairly  brohght  against  it. 

The  obvious  thftVbs  of  the  bauoring-rftm 
were  this  exposed  situatuvn  of  those  who  used 
it,  working,  ns  they  rtece^M 


istoilv*!!.  a4CUyvk 

The  oth^rcty**  of  engines  do m eft  their  {tow- 
er from  the  eloMicity  of  twisted  tibreff.  *udi 
an  engine  vm*  colle/Ie  m*m  the 

Latin  iarywo*  • * ftp  nof^  als  might 

appear  to  the  mere  JEn^ish  remJer,  frvm  its 
taanmtvig  the  ftneftm  A common  woml ^wm* 
furnishes f » i}ln$£]^i£fa  of  their  prmeipte 
of  co fi^tru eft v»n,  t&l  any  on*  'draw  hm  k the  dip 
of.  wood  by  which  ihooordft  tnTsiedt  antWieti  Jet 
}f  tfy  back  ag«jji$tVis  knucklosi  he  v/ill  treed  tip 
further  proof  of  ekifetk  fdre.e  of  twfttfcd  fibre* 
I the  number  of  coni*,  make  the  triune 

'jof  &tdt^buf  strength  atnl  fftrn^  and  provide  an  ap- 
prb)/rlativ>npport  for  the  untile*  nnd  w have  (he 
undent  wrmi’ntum.  in  some  the  Ktone  m d- 

thro^xf  WjQs  ftWed  in  a cuviry  at  flitt  ckfn;rai!y 


y nrnM,  directly 
<$xiwvfd  to  the.  assaults  of  the  t*e:dego/l ; the 
ihnnense  foree  uecc>s«rr  to  ommige  it  ; and  the 
dilliculty  of  trnnspmling  it  from  )>kee  to  placev 
anij ycstaltlishfng.  ft  in  One  ytbpfoykf 

by. Vi^pashm,  f>?ul  by  do  OtceTls  the  hirge^t  of 
which  )H\ - hityo  ac<x» nh kt' : ’ ■( 
po tTiUton  one  1 mm  1 red  t np<l  titty-  yokd  ol  oxen | 
tic  tb n*e  hu  ndred  jUun»(i»ff An/f  •ttitfq?. 

■ The  , hattgnu^'mun : : rnons*-  '::J';,;V' v'-;^sv’S b 
ov^r,  n itv  tdhv-^u-  -only  agnim-t  . 
the  of  a plat  x^ 

mg  n*;  (tiitet  injii fy  ?hc 

Alofiindy rs.  T«r ■-' 
pnqMfsev  the  niigJiiits  itivi^^d  / /vb  -ib-  - it 
a'  pTcut  vnriety  of  (>vr  ^ y;v'3;  ‘ f" 

hurling  huge  simm*  lm- 
uteffte  dart-,  uud  jinodons.-'  «>r 
even  hruius  >»f  ♦•iuiftitJernble’ 

• iz«r.  Tliniigt*  diiTer*»»v  ovh-’h 

in  coitMTurii'm.  lip-  0 moy  oil 

l*u  rCdiiood  to  i ;■,’>>  J.wm-,  u-  ,v^“ 

tar  n<5  tficir  pi^ ^ ^ 

KV.HM.il.  y 

The  cl^s  ^ viniydy.  » •, 

bow  pt  :greiH.-  futtnshed  . 

*citji  a yhich  or  o flier  xmoihtji-  , 

ery  for  hctnjiuy  ft,  u reft 
icv  pn^rttpnU-v  lht'  f(*vk  oi  huit 
to  be  hitrleiJ,  Thiy  lirifteiplc  xve?  JtrQitght  itito 
use  >i*  .m  *.»<P  er-  jmm  u'r  {onus,  und  speci- 
i.l c names  ivero  given  tu  ohi’Io  'flu'  boa  was 
( hired  hnnzcidiibfy  6f  tcrticnlly ; it  had  one 
a rm:  iif ftl  AVfU;  mn.de  of  Vvobd  or  metal 


rio^di.jayrtvAg  ,;  -j-y  y... ; . 

of  the  lerer.y  the  m’tioti xtf*  fhrdwiiig  thert  ee»em- 
hhul  flint  tn  ’A'fiicli  o ^tone  is  finng  by  arm 
Tig*  iHinuvs  <Y//Ojriz//Xo  apri  bnll&ta  wore  applied 
ifttUlfeftfttly  hi  ’ft^ih  .specie^  of  engines ; the 
former  ikrm»tiuu  thus e in  vended  for  throiviDg 
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darts,  the  J lit xpf  til lor  Imrlhur  fcfqnies*  The 
*ha|>o\giVi&n  to  ekeb  depended  much  ujm>h  the 
purpose  lyf  which  U wa^  designed ; the  hailittfu 
fybiiig aotftll  * swpi'ari&;;ttu«i  the  ratnpnlia  oblong 
tlvfiw  i h&V'qii&x  of  the4 ^Jbm* IVli»r-hi|lerT>  iri-the- 
old  Latin  homtylr  ; ^Mv  i*  U kdlr-tu.  my 
hmer  am  a eatnpultav  arid  i&'yr  uppev  nirni  a 
hatterihgrranu”  r s 


metal,  \vhifch  weakened  the  pieve.  At  present 

all  carmen  arc.  cast.  M-lid,  the  ho  it;  heintf  pra- 
duml  by  drilling.  In  I Hirin  g,  the  drill  ia  *ia~ 
tinnanv.  tbw  p\u  being  mode  to  rev»dve  1>V  pem* 
erfitl  machinery,  . . • . .;  ; 

It  \youlil  he  '•wpc rft no rr*-io  emu#  ere* e 
\weevsiTv  Chinee?  mude  1m  the  form  nf.*odj!er»;. 
The  main  pruriti?  to  l*e  giuiidl  wtov  fo  evtohli&h 
the  best  rtihy  betwemi  the  Itmeih 
anil  rhe  ante  cl  rhe  hot^  ? fctftt 
gre.itte^  fU  aiiahio  strehilth  with  ihedraistt  amon  tit 
of  metok  A*  the  greatest  force  of  the  c^  plobtm) 


field  gum  th*  length  w from  sixteen  to  t xunxy 
ajtft  times  the  diameter  of  the  bore. 


Sami  ami 

*iego  gun's  lire  made  wmew Tmt  longer,  m order 

That  the  muzrle  :mey 

the  ship  or  the  cm ban k me u x$ f rom  Whiclp *£ £$  are 
tiled;  in  order  that  iheVyo^inct  ')bfe<j^'fT0jd  hy  the 
edOcus^ioiu  #/>rtnca  are  -yhry >vith  a hirge 
Imre ; thwl&mpk  te  three or  four  time#  their  ctd~ 
litre.  Ilo £\*oc n itht^ith^r 
rwo^ajm^  3<: t^igKt s 

their  Ctditate  teach ' of  .these  jgiiik  i?  >.p«s  kite- 
adapted  to  a pkrvkHdmkmd  t?r|^iect1Kv  Tfe 
calibre  of  vunmA'i  iv  Vodirotydv.hy  the  v*oiv4Uc  of 
rite  hull  wbteh  it  cuntes*  that:  of  morovr*  hy  ih«- 
diameter  of  the  hor*2  ; either  «<etliod  & n*vd 
svitr,  rc*p£e:t  to  howitzer.  The  h-Uinch  !>»/#- 
Ustyeumcft  | stirne  hull  weigbiug  seven  pounds; 

jftbjh  bowlder  and  a I-pOTmder  Irow- 
■n.m  denote  ihv  'anm  pm»-o.  The : hollow  iron 

twice  iV5  rnpelo 

Fot  n Jong  tom?  'it;li»i  round  halU,-  m ftrrt t of 
m ancs  aff^miiyd  of  iron,  ty&te  the  mily  jtrbject- 
lies  dteehnteod  hy  nfjiilt:rv,  For  Jratienng  tkrtvn 
walk,  the  solid  ball  hii5  the  advantage  over  all 
others.  But  when  directed  against  a body  of 
men  its  fci£ctten>  mhp&  is  limned  to  the  direct 
Hue  of  its  flight.  If  thaytj.emr  ii4p&  drawn  np 
in  a faUgltt  liyep  rm  fiajJ  could  kill  more  th on  « 
wiiigle  uni n,  A\ii tjd  The  t hanees  would  bp  greedy 
against  its 


• other  part.  Tlie  full  ex  fdosive  power  of  tho 
elmjrge  is  apparent  Vuilv  ^hert  it  W-  closely  ocm- 
7med«  as  in  IhimiwT*  ex|>enGie«  t,  The-.bolfom 
of  the  lioin  where  the  (iowder  h |di*cedi<  was 
suvonliiigly  ramie  smaller  thao  the  renmimter. 
which  was  large  enough  Uindndt  ilm  hail.  This 
-‘dijii.hitehcd  fore  etmiUkuic*  ‘ the  e bumbo  red 
bi\vrh/’  v Inch  is  now  applied  tu  small  arms  us 

a»  eimnar*.  > \ / :y\ 

Attputuin  Av/isoteo'  directed  to  tlW  gun-e*r- 
•riage^,  iAxvfrtete  t^  ^ushuet  dnu  which  stiojild 

• ^*mW'n.e^>tferi^.|t^  •'•'  ■ and ' f<r^lny  pf 

lun^iivente  tti  niiffen  ’ilcl^pleee.s, *}*&•  gurt 

only >uptm ’ tire 

hr  **  limbers"  be » tig  ileieelied  'iyliou^  »Ue  ptQee  k 
The  spHit  side-p^-^  or  .teAfh^;.  re^tiog 
mi  the  ground;  give  a firm  poxiihm  to  the  g(tn. 
•Tt>v/*  iii'i  l.i/ivhote* . ifi  to  derUidi  The 
frfitjt  the  mrrm^,  leaTtng^u,’  iraik. / 
nm  iTuiiml.  The  lirahor  ui<o  serves  as  a vehh 
ele  for  t ransport iim  some  of  the  most  nectary 
munitiiTTis  and  a portion  of  the  gunum.  Tim 
tl-powndef  hmss  gun  is  the  favorite  piece  of 
field  artillery  hi  the  English,  service,  those  ot' 
larger  tNilihre  heing;  too  heavy  to  he  transpxutte.il 
with  fuei Key  over  rough  ground.  The  piece  it- 
self wehihs  \X  ewt.  Including  pmT  cnvrijyr, 

’ -r  ' ' ' ’ • f nn munition, 

• • v i • *~J-  weighs 

‘ %?* i Wtr.  hy  »3mwn  for  a { 

®7  '*^V  feW  loptenS-sd  v •»»  |>y;  v^--  «jk<  horses 

n Mi  • ;’|  *'t  Vfc  fi iiii- -;c w- X;* 15  J* ^ - 

§|:  :J  'ilyh.M  pv.-i>^/.rv . Ay  ttpwo^gdn- 
' :■  -ar . v>h  ten- 


mmm.  wk$ 

of  small  ah  of,  diye^tiui  :v^ain*t  ahPdy  of 
^ru  rnore  effnacni  than  one  large  erne.  To  meet 
t Ink  efthdltmi  grape  afid  cmuuivSter  shot  arh  em- 
ployed. ; t«.  * 

iirwpe  shot  are  a number  of  hajte 
ened  togcihui  artmud  mi  i r pii  ipiutOe,  i in  te  b 
sioxicwliot  like  a duster  of  grapes  A.  cn tinkler 
shot  in  >J m f*e  is  precisely  ii£e  (he  tin  vase?  used 
for  etm tniotng  preserved  moats.  But  inifteod  of 
uppetuitig  deUcacie^v  it  is  filled  wilh  hdrd  m*n 
hnlls.  The  design  of  grape  and  t^irnktorslmt 
is  the  sumo.  rFhe  rapid  ft  jgJrt  of  the  infifsi  throngh 
the  nir  hursts  the  packages*  imti  tlie  hnlis  sent- 
ter  vyiiie,  plowing  « hrdud  ifnrow  through  tiite 
Opposing  ranks.  Now.  a half-pound  ball 
ftnCe  four- 1 will  kill  a man  .i^  eilccUinlSy  one  of  fifty’ 
icr-n  oilier;  pounds,  and  %xe  one  h uisr  a-  likely-  <0  hit  uv  Hi, 

0 >\rru\££*(  j other,  «c  limy  tv»u*ider  the  eiliciency  of  grnjvo- 
Mr»(n]  by  and  x'unohter  tehot  to  Exceed  that  of  n sol  hi  hail 
SOtiffteers* : junt  in  pnJportibu  to  the  number  of  haliers  rhey 
c ptn  ti £ rsM  - couta in.  . fCencc  hgbiyi«t  troops  ia  the  open  licMi 
jdonedjmd  except  at  ft  very  long  range,  grape  atidcarii'i-ier 
iVoh ** «:«m-  * lovvi'  supcpfUfJcd  solid  «hob  . • , 7;  . 

ed^tOued,  1 Veritm*  ri>rnv?,;have  been  trierf : fbr  »hof. 
gun-  "TheH“  bavp  'heeip- . c jtiia*|de, . teyiVadriteate' <th- 
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warfare  the  object  U quite  as  much  to  damage 
the  enemy's  vessel  as  to  kill  his  men.  In  order 
to  diminish  the  momentum  of  the  balls,  they 
have  been  lightened,  either  Ur  making  them  of 
stone  or  of  iron  hollow 


waddings,  one  wet,  the  other  dry,  ore  inter- 
posed between  the  ball  and  the  powder.  Still, 
a red-hot  ball  is  not  a very  convenient  thing 
to  handle,  since  it  must  he  done  by  means  of 
tongs,  and  at  great  mechanical  disadvantage. 
Hence  red-hot  shot  of  more  than  two-and-thirty 
pounds  have  rarely  been  used.  At  the  recent 
bombardment  of  Odessa,  however,  it  is  said  that 
red-hot  shot  were  thrown  from  guns  of  the 
largest  calibre. 

Shells  are  probably  the  most  terrible  arm  of 
modem  warfare.  A shell  of  the  simplest  form 
is  a hollow  ball  of  iron,  filled  with  gunpowder 
and  other  combustible  matter.  A fuse  com- 
municates, through  a hole  in  the  side,  with  the 
enclosed  powder.  The  fuse  h ignited  by  the 
tiring  of  the  gun,  its  length  being  so  calculated 
that  it  may  last  till  the  shell  has  just  reached  its 
murk;.  The  shell  is  burst  by  the  explosion  of 
the  powder  within,  and  its  fragments  scattered 
in  every  direction. 

Such  is  the  simple  bomb-shell—- a missile  de- 
structive enough,  one  would  think,  to  satisfy  the 
most  blood-thirsty  mind.  Rut  it  must  yield  the 
palm  to  the  Shrapnel-shell,  which  la  stuffed  with 
both  balls  and  powder.  It  thus  combines  in  it- 
self the  destructive  properties  of  the  solid  hall, 
the  eari mater  shot,  and  the  shell.  Its  range  is 
nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  first,  while  it  has 
the  diffused  action  of  the  two  last. 

Attempts  have  been  made  at  various  times  to 
cause  shells  to  explode  by  the  concussion  of 
striking  their  mark  ; for  it  is  difficult  to  calc ti- 


The  guns  for  dis- 
charging these  shot,  were  usually  made  with  a 
bo  re  larger  in  proportion  to  their  length  than 
common  cannon.  Such  pieces,  as  well  as  the 
halls  shot  from  them,  were  called  carrouades. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  the  advantage  thus 
gained  was  more  than  neutralised  by  the  infe- 
rior range  of  the  carronades.  Thus  during  our 
late  Avar  with  Great  Britain,  our  Inferior  fioct 
on  Lake  Ontario  was  saved  from  destruction 
by  the  British  vessels  being  armed  chiefly  with 
eanronades,  while  ours  bore  long  guns  carrying 
solid  shot.  Having  the  wind  of  the  enemy,  our 
fleet  could  keep  beyond  the  range  of  their  enr- 
ronadea,  pep]>ering  them  at  leisure,  and  in  al- 
most perfect  security.  uWe  remained  in  this 
mortifying  condition  for  six  hours,'*  savs  the 
British  commander,  “ without  being  able  to  re- 
turn a shot,** 

For  attacking  towns  the  red-hot  shot  is  prob- 
ably the  most  dost ructiVo  projectile  yet  invented. 
To  the  horrors  of  bombardment  it.  adds  those  of 
conflagration.  At  first  Right  it  would  seem  the 
height  of  folly  to  thrust  a red-hot  mass  of  iron 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  a charge  of  gunpow- 
der. The  artilleryman  would  seem  to  stand  in 
more  peril  than  any  one  else.  But  the  hazard 
is  really  very  slight.  The  powder  is  inclosed  in 
a stout  flannel  cartridge,  aud  two  thick  hempen 
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Up  to  this  time  the  piece  was 
discharged  by  a slow  match.  As 
long  as  the  rest  was  employed,  the 
gunner  hod  always  a hand  at  lib- 
tarty  to  manage  the  match.  But 
when,  in  process  of  time,  the  piece 
was  so  far  lightened  that  it  might 
be  fired  at  arm's  length,  this  mode 
of  discharge  caused  much  embar- 
rassment. This  led  to  the  inven- 
tion of  grin-locks.  The  earlier 
form  w as  that  of  a simple  dog  to 
hold  the  slow-match,  connected 
with  a trigger,  by  pulling  which 
the  match  was  brought  back  into 
the  priming  pan.  But  unless  the 
match  w'oa  withdrawn  at  die  pre- 
cise instant,  the  blast  of  the  ex- 
plosion was  liable  to  blow  off  the 
lighted  end  of  the  match,  so  that 
the  gunner  was  forced  to  bestow 
extraordinary  trouble  upon  keep- 
ing his  match  alight.  The  Hint- 
look  was  then  invented.  A small 
iron  wheel  wus  connected  with  a 
spring  like  that  of  a watch.  This 
was  wound  up  with  a key,  and  held 
securely  in  position  by  a catch. 
A flint  was  attached  to  a movable 
tings  which  communicated  with  a 
trigger  in  such  a manner  that  by 
pulling  it  the  flint  was  brought 
against  the  wheel  at  the  instant 
the  catch  was  lifted.  The  spring 
thus  let  loose,  turned  the  wheel 
against  the  flint,  and  the  sparks 
thus  produced  fell  into  the  powder 
in  the  primiug-pan  below.  The 
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VVe  cm  not  wowler  then  these  imperfect  small 
aniii  eannr  hire  ci*r.  ikx  vcmrv  slowly  than  did  ir- 
tillcry,  The  Iasi  great  *degein  which  the  old 
catapulta  anil  bitdista  weiw  much  used  was  that 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  14o3.  Gib- 
bon, in  his  magnificent  description  of  this  siege, 
Ua*ntvc  foiled  tit  m-ail  hitmelf  of  the  conjunction 
of  ancient  ami  modern  artillery.  The  union  of 
cannon  and  battering  nun*,  cAtaputa  and  Iwob 
lfefc&  liquid  tfire  and  movable  lowers,  distinguish^ 
ed  Uup  fmnous  esk^Bv  ..But  the  long-boit  was 
in  the  hferheat  repute  in  England  down  to  tie 
lime  of  EH/.abeui ; and  npcm  the  Continent 
the  was  long  held  lo  be  a more  for- 

midable webpou  than  the  Imrquelmse-  Even 
late  ns  the  reign  of  Charles  J,  strenuous  efforts 
were  owdo  to  rendu  die  bow  os  h vvenj*m.if 
war. 

It  fe  difficult.  to  overrate  the  ln.flnence  upon 
civilisation  exerted  by  the  gen  end  in  trod  action 
of.  the  modern  musket  and  pistol.  live  itiitri* 
rion  of  printing  bus  wronglit  & change  hardly 
less  notable.  A few  years  ago,  at  an  English 
tonmniion^  when  m terordanee  with  old  usage 
the  Champion'  of  UngWd*  dad  in  old  armcT* 
nfl'ere  i3o  battle  again*;  the  w orld  in  defense 
of  the  right  iiftito  it  was  gravely 

announq^i  tbiu  the  yh&Tirjnbn  had  at  length  swic- 
ciecdiid;  in  counting  life  home  fully  armed,  «i~ 
tooet  wiihonjt  asalmrtoe.  Yfct  the  knight  of  old 
•■vug  obliged  to  train  himself  to  vault  into  the 


lock  underwent  various  modirtr.ru  lon^v  until  it 
axsamed  the  form  of  the  common  Shut  duck, 
which  is-  now  almost  wholly  enpet^eded/ty  the 
percussion  lock.  As  a monk  wa*  ifm  first  to 
suggest,  the  application  of  gunpowder  to  warlike 
purjxisea*  tfr  it  is  Hitt-  a iittle  singular  tha  t t ho  per- 
cussion lock,  the  greatest  modern  improvement 
upon  small  arms,  was  the  inveution  of  a elergy- 
man,  ■? : ' ■ 
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troops  of  yeomen  and  burghers,  himself  almost 
as  safe  the  while  as  though  he  were  entrenched 
in  his  rock-built  castle.  The  soldier  became 
from  his  position  a tyrant.  It  was  the  reign  of 
brute  force.  Fire-arms  changed  all  this.  They 
restored  the  natural  equality  of  man.  The  rob- 
ber, knight,  perched  in  fancied  security  in  his 
stronghold  upon  some  steep  crag,  found  that  it 
could  be  battered  about  his  ears  from  the  plain 
below.  No  smith  could  forge  armor  that  would 
withstand  the  small  leaden  bullet  Any  man 
who  could  compass  the  cost  of  a musket  or  a 
pistol  even,  granting  him  a quick  eye,  firm 
nerves,  and  a steady  heart,  was  the  equal  of  the 
trained  soldier.  Gunpowder  is  the  great  leveler. 
It  alone  has  made  democracy  a thing  physically 
possible. 

The  invention  of  the  rifle  was  another  great 
advance  in  the  construction  of  the  smaller  fire- 
arms, though  many  years  elapsed  before  it  was 
generally  applied  to  militaxy  purposes.  The 
rifle,  as  every  body  knows,  is  distinguished  from 
a smooth-bore  by  having  a numbqr  of  shallow 
grooves  running  down  the  bore.  These  grooves, 
instead  of  passing  straight  down,  wind  around 
like  the  threads  of  a screw,  making  nearly  a 
complete  turn  in  going  the  entire  length  of  the 
barrel.  To  understand  the  effect  of  these 
grooves  upon  the  action  of  the  piece,  we  must 
glance  at  one  or  two  points  in  the  theoiy  of 
projectiles. 

If  a musket-ball  were  exactly  spherical,  and 
of  perfectly  uniform  density  throughout,  so  that 
the  matter  should  be  equally  distributed  about 
the  centre;  and  if,  furthermore,  it  were  fired 
from  a barrel  whose  bore  was  perfectly  straight, 
and  accurately  circular,  of  the  exact  size  of  the 
ball,  so  that  it  should  touch  equally  in  every  part 
of  its  circumference,  the  ball  would  travel  lat- 
erally in  a perfectly  straight  line,  which  would 
be  varied  vertically  only  by  the  attraction  of 
gravitation,  which  would  draw  it  toward  the 
earth.  But  no  one  of  these  conditions  can  be 
fulfilled.  No  such  ball  and  no  such  barrel  has 
been  made  or  can  be  made.  Let  a musket  be 
accurately  pointed  at  the  bull’s-eye  of  a target ; 
then  let  it  be  firmly  screwed  into  a vice,  and  dis- 
charged a number  of  times.  No  two  balls  w ill 
strike  in  exactly  the  same  spot.  If  the  target 
were  placed  at  the  distance  of  a hundred  yards, 
there  would  probably  be  a distance  of  two  or 
three  feet  between  the  bullet-holes.  The  greater 
the  distance  of  the  target,  the  wider  apart  would 
the  bullets  strike.  If  the  distance  were  a mile, 
the  balls  would  strike  some  hundreds  of  yards 
apaft.  This  deflection  is  owing  to  imperfections 
in  the  balls  and  the  gun — imperfections  which  it 
is  impossible  to  remedy  in  a piece  with  a smooth 
bore. 

The  object  of  rifling  the  barrel  is  to  correct 
this  defect.  To  illustrate  the  principle  of  this, 
we  will  take  a common  boy’s  top.  If  the  mat- 
ter of  the  top  were  equally  distributed  all  around 
the  spindle,  the  top  w’ould — theoretically,  at 
least — stand  upright  when  once  fairly  balanced 
upon  tj^e-peg;  for  there  would  be  nothing  to 
Digitized  by  C^OOQ  lC 


cause  it  to  fall  one  way  rather  than  another. 

But  no  man  ever  did  make  a top  at  rest  stand 
a minute,  and  no  man  ever  can  do  so.  Now, 
let  a rapid  rotary  motion  be  given  to  the  top, 
and  it  maintains  its  upright  position.  The  same 
inequality  exists  as  before ; but  by  the  rapid  mo- 
tion the  heavier  side  is  continually  changing  its 
position.  The  top  tends  to  fall  toward  its  heav- 
ier side ; but  this  is  simultaneously,  as  it  were, 
on  eveiy  side.  The  inequalities  exactly  balance 
each  other,  and  the  top  does  not  fall. 

Now  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  rifle.  The 
grooves  wind  around  like  a screw;  the  bullet 
fits  tightly  into  them,  and  can  no  more  be  driv- 
en straight  down  into  the  barrel  than  a screw 
can  be  driven  like  a nail  straight  into  a plank. 

It  must  descend  in  a spiral  course.  In  emerg- 
ing from  the  barrel  it  must  follow  a similar 
track.  In  a word,  it  must  be  screwed  into  and 
out  of  the  barrel.  The  screw  motion  thus  im- 
parted to  the  ball  continues  after  it  leaves  the 
barrel ; and  we  may  consider  it  a top  spinning 
through  the  air  peg  foremost.  All  the  tenden- 
cies to  lateral  motion  being  thus  neutralized,  it 
goes  straight  forward  to  its  mark,  iufluenced 
only  by  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  which 
draws  it  toward  the  earth.  This  being  a uni- 
form force,  can  easily  be  calculated,  and  proper 
allowance  made  for  it. 

Various  expedients  have  been  tried  to  make 
the  rifle  ball  fit  the  bore.  It  has  been  made  a 
trifle  larger  than  the  bore,  down  which  it  is 
forced  by  the  ramrod  and  mallet.  The  Ameri- 
can backwoodsman  uses  a patch  of  greased  cloth 
around  the  ball ; this  requires  less  force  to  drive 
it  dowm,  and  he  dispenses  w ith  the  mallet.  Still, 
to  force  the  ball  spirally  down  the  bore  requires 
time,  and  rapid  firing  is  of  great  importance  in 
warfare. 

The  rifle,  therefore,  has  never,  until  quite 
recently,  been  a favorite  weapon  in  European 
warfare.  It  was  introduced  into  the  French 
armies  during  the  Revolution ; but  was  speedily 
abandoned.  Perhaps  the  character  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  republic  had  quite  as  much  to  do 
with  this  as  the  defects  in  the  weapon.  The 
ardent  youths  who  flew  to  arms  at  the  tidings 
of  the  invasion  of  their  country  by  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Continent,  had  little  of  the  coo~ 
calculating  spirit  which  enables  the  Kentucky 
hunter  to  pick  off  the  enemy  man  by  man.  The 
fierce  charge,  the  fiery  hand-to-hand  conflict, 
the  shock  of  masses,  were  more  in  accordance 
with  their  instincts. 

After  the  occupation  of  Algiers,  the  French 
troops  were  brought  in  contact  with  a new'  foe. 

It  was  useless  to  charge  against  an  enemy  who 
would  not  stand  the  shock.  The  fleet  steeds  of 
the  Arab  warriors  easily  bore  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  French,  while  in  retreating  their 
long  carbines  told  fearfully  upon  the  pursuers. 

To  cope  successfully  with  these,  a w eapon  was 
wanted  which  should  combine  the  long  effective 
range  of  the  rifle  with  the  facility  in  loading  of 
the  musket.  Two  general  modes  of  construct- 
ing such  a weapon  suggested  themselves : a rifle 
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capable  of  quick  loading  at  tlie  muzzle,  and  one 
loading  at  the  breech.  Almost  simultaneously 
kindred  experiments  were  undertaken  in  Prus- 
sia, while  the  peculiar  character  of  our  own 
bonier  Warfare  led  to  like  efforts  here.  The  re- 
sult 1ms  been  the  production  of  three  forms  of 
rifles.  The  revolver  in  America,  the  ZunJna- 
t MjewaJir  in  Prussia,  and  the  Minitf  rifle  in 
France.  For  close  skirmishing  like  that  which 
our  borderers  carry  cm  with  the  savage,  where 
a half  dozen  shots  in  a ini  mite  may  be  worth  a 
thousand  in  an  hour,  nothing  can  equal  Colt's 
revolver. 

The  Prussian  Zttnfk&fcig&mkr,  or  u needle- 
llring  gun,”  is  a rifle  loaded  at  the  breech.  The 
cartridge  contains  the  ball  and  the.  powder,  be- 
tween which  is  placed  a detonating  material. 
It  t*  discharged  by  forcing  a thin  steel  needle 
through  the  powder,  against  the  detonating  ma- 
terial, which  causes  it  to  explode,  the  ignition 
than  taking  place  at  the  fonvard  end  of  the 
cartridge,  which  possesses  several  advantages 
not  necessary  to  lie  detailed.  In  rapidity  of 
loading  and  discharge,  the  Prussian  gun  stands 
unri rated.;  but  its  construction  is  so  delicate 
that  much  doubt  exists  as  to  its  efficiency  in 
tlie  rough  usage  of  nn  actual  campaign.  If  re- 
port speaks  truly,  after  a few  discharges  it  leaks 
lire  to  sneh  an  extent,  through  the  joinings,  that 
the  soldiers  can  not  discharge  it  from  the 
shoulder.  It  is  apprehended  that,  like  the  fa- 
mous regiment  of  tall  grenadiers  of  the  first 
Prussian  monarch,  it  k quite  too  fine  to  use. 


In  France  attention  was  turned  to  perfecting 
the  muzzle-loading  rifle.  The  first  considerable 
step  was  taken  by  M.  Delarigne,  w ho  made  the 
barrel  of  his  rifle  with  a chambered  breech. 
That  is,  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  where  the 
powder  was  placed,  ivas  smaller  than  the  bore 
above.  The  ball  was  of  a size  to  pas#  freely 
down  until  stopped  by  the  shoulders  of  the 
chamber,  upon  which  it  rested.  Two  or  three 
smart  taps  with  a heavy  ramrod  flattened  out 
the  ball,  go  that  it  filled  the  bore,  and  was 
pressed  into  the  grooves.  As  a round  hall 
would  not  merely  flatten  laterally,  but  become 
distorted  by  the  blows,  he  used  a conical  one, 
with  several  grooves  around  it.  It  was  found 
that  not  only  was  the  force  required  to  spread 
the  hall  lessened,  and  the  friction  diminished 
bv  thus  reducing  the  rubbing  surface,  but  the 
grooved  hall  traveled  more  truly,  the  atmosphere 
apparently  acting  upon  the  grooves  as  upon  the 
feather  of  the  arrow. 

Colonel  Thouvenin  improved  upon  Pela- 
vigne's  chambered  breccb  by  screwing  a ittyr  or 
steel  pin  into  the  breech  of  the  ordinary-  rifle 
barrel.  The  ball  passing  down  the  barrel,  rested 
upon  the  tig*\  around  which  the  powder  lay,  ex- 
posing a larger  surface,  and  thus  igniting  more 
rapidly.  This  rifle  is  the  carabine  a tigt  of  the 
chasseurs  de  Vincennes. 

Colonel  Minie  directed  bis  attention  to  im- 
proving the  ball.  His  ball  is  a leaden  cone, 
shaped  very  nearly  like  a sugar  loaf,  of  a size  to 
pass  readily  down  the  bore  of  the  rifle.  In  the 
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urNtB  virus,  vvrru  kwoup  j**toiwrr: 


d -oacVATRHonf  m wm  a tk  mt  found  without  having  ut  comsaaud 
Lie  of  *W  Ui)y  ww  weapon. 

ih»i£-;'jfc  TbV'|j^ibiifc|i‘ Ifl  . j$>fcfr,1rute 

iv  This  ^Iralfte:  to  ie$n^riifetc 

bpQb  il  wilfdrivk  Tticut«  for  of  ^jVd'iFjVig  4>^?y  >Ie- 

p*  bullet,  spreutL  scribtf  £«  yf  Hre^irms.  .A&Vug  ihvm  Js  the 
>vcUy  aide,  The  j M which  & ah  tfppn^udly  sues 

ieo  the  powder  is  J-f^ssfhi  uthutfjrf  hi  apj4y  tbo  of  the 

/n  wecl^e,  drivjiig  ntk,  to  cumUm  rif  the  largest  si/*,  Tbs.  chief 
Link  and  jfilk  the  jHW'uljafity  of  thU  cttniraii  $f$  that;  the  hnp^  In- 
Tbe  force  of  the JiHrini?  grooved  |(kc  ik  ^ttvootL. 

the  Mows  of  A*  a suhsmute  toy  grdo>e*.  ? be  y^f  ^ste^i 
poratiou  of  Mud-  ofhyitig  dreuinr,  jj*$  o form  ly  | ra4 . 

i ).jjte  Imflei  down  the  fcoajor  axis  exceeding  the  minor  about  half 
of  ball  ail  iisdh  in  a piece  of  eight  indict  calibre.  The 
finidriilu.  V,k>k;  \0)igef  axis,  instead  of  rwiiung.  ^ — v 

:>f  the  range  find  suni^ht  down.  the  pkvceT  make 5 u / \ 

A ;jro‘  »*i  nmrks-  half-turn  iit  its  w hole  length.  The  / ■ iflBk  \ 
iktttoce  of  innro  nnu&xed  eat  rejire&eut^  a section  1 ! 

fjttonce  twice  m . of  the  bgre  at  the  breech  of  the -(v ^L) : • ‘ 'vjffi, 
fdie'd  to  a pivm  gun,  tfegr  linger  diameter  J/mg 
eked  off*  one  by  UotUomMly,  At  the  muzzle  the  longer  diarm 
bulls  would  tell  iTef,  as  in  cut . opposite,  stafl<k 
u At  the  battle  petyendiettiariy..  • .The  lull  being  of  ,/^V 
r.  the  .Minin'  r>ctlj<#  such  a shaps  m to  -fit  the  time,  it  /.  j|||&  A 
, killing  the  fifth,  i f course  makes  a half-turn  m pu&fO-  \ ||jp  I 
r gmpe  md  e*iv-  mg  from  the  breech  to  the  muzzle,; 
humluod  .yarik — nhd  tfoor  onpiinj*  the  rotary  motion, 
rifle  carries  with  of  the  riHe  1ml  let,  The  ball  for  the  Laxict&ter 
effieo,  therefore,  gun  is  coni  c&l,;  l&e  ’wfik-  . 

;ht  easily  disable  the  MxtM  an  ariik 

sa  woapona  well  nary  5ro^r,:h>£f  ifs  lie.;  ^%hHy , cbm- 
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THE  RATTLESNAKE  AND  ITS  CON- 
GENERS. 

OF  all  animated  life,  the  serpent  at  first  fright, 
is  the  most  repulsive ; and  vet,  with  the  spe- 
cie®, there  is  such  a combination  of  the  beauti- 
ful, the  terrible,  and  the  mysterious,  that  the 
beholder,  in  spite  of  himself,  is  attracted  by 
their  appearance.  'Hie  association  of  the  ani- 
mal with  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  no  doubt, 
to  the  Christian  mind,  gives  it  a vogue  and  un- 
defined interest ; but  with  all  heathen  nations, 
and  from  the  remotest  times,  the  serpent  has 
occupied  the  most  prominent  place,  not  only  os  a 
deity,  but  os  the  fittest  physical  representative 
of  spiritual  qualities.  Upon  the  earliest  monu- 


ments of  Egypt,  Syria,  Greece,  India,  China, 
and  even  on  those  of  the  conventionally  newer 
notions  of  America — in  fact,  every  where  on  the 
globe — it  has  ever been  made  typical  of  wisdom— 
power — duration — the  good  and  evil  principles, 
and  of  eternity.  u It  has  entered  into  the  mythol- 
ogy of  every  nAtion,  consecrated  almost  every 
temple,  symbolized  almost  every  deity;  was 
imagined  in  the  heaven jpitamped  upon  the 
earth,  and  ruled  in  the  realms  of  everlasting 
sorrow."  Moses  lifted  up  a brazen  serpent  in 
the  wilderness,  and  those  afflicted  who  looked 
upon  it  lived,  and  thus  it  was  made  to  shadow 
forth  the  mightiest  event  wrought  for  the  re- 
demption of  mankind ; yet  why  it  has  been  that 
\ p ; Ori-gir.Sl  ffottv* 
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Frank  had  ever  seen.  The  bargain  •was  at  once 
consummated,  and  the  parties  entered  the  struc- 
ture* and  after  sliding  down  an  inclined  plane 
of  sonic  hundred  feet,  they  came  upon  a large 
room,  out  of  which  led  a narrow  and  half  Choked- 
up  communication  with  an  adjoining  apartment. 
This  apartment  reached,  the  Arab  lit  his  torch- 
es, and  exposed  to  the  astonished  gare  of  the 
traveler  a painting,  fresh  as  if  the  work  of  yes- 
terday, representing  a serpent  with  human  arms 
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ami  legs,  handing  an  apple  to  art  Egyptian  wo- 
man ; both  figures  relieved  by  the  conventional 
trees  peculiar  to  such  early  art.  If  this  story 
be  true — and  we  have  uo  reason  to  doubt  its  au- 
thenticity— we  have  a pictorial  representation 
of  the  Fall  of  Man*  possibly  more  ancient  than 
even  the  Mosaic  account, 

A large  portion  of  the  rings,  necklaces,  and 
bracelets  found  in  ancient  tombs  are  formed  of 
single  or  combined  serpents,  beautifully  vari ga- 
ted by  different  colors  in  gold,  precious  stones, 
and  enamels ; and  the  commonest  form  of  house- 
hold gods  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  was 
the  same,  and  probably  it  was  a favorite  exam- 
ple of  their  finer  jewelry.  This  emblem  is  also 
dug  out  of  our  western  mounds,  sculptured  in 
fine  basalt,  and  betraying  a vast  amount  of  labor 
and  excellent  art.  As  the  light  of  Christian 
civilization  dawned  upon  mankind,  the  mvtho- 
Iogic:d  character  of  this  form  of  life  seems  to 
have  become  more  and  more  disregarded,  until 
now  it  is  onlv  alluded  to  in  such  a connection 


as  is  indicative  of  the  deplorable  ignorance  ©F 
early  times — y^«LJ^ero  19  a **dnt  left  in  our  na- 
tures for  the  oltfstiperstition  ; for  we  still  main- 
tain, with  the  ancients,  a predilection  for  orna- 
ments of  the  serpent  form ; and  we  daily  meet 
in  the  rich  salons  of  Europe,  and  of  our  own 
country,  fingers  as  delicate  ns  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter's glistening  with  snaky  rings,  aud  arms  more 
beautiful  than  Cleopatra's  that  are  encircled  by 
the  golden  asp. 

Our  object  is  not,  however,  to  deal  with  the 
vague  and  often  sublime  fancies  of  the  an- 
cients regarding  the  6erpent,  but  to  treat  of  its 
history  in  the  spirit  of  the  age — when  specula- 
tion gives  way  to  truth,  and  the  fables  of  times 
past  are  forgotten  in  the  interesting  facts  brought 
forth  by  the  naturalist  and  other  close  observer 
of  the  Creator’s  works*  A general  division  of 
serpents  may  be  made  in  the  distinction  which 
lies  betw  een  those  w hich  kill  by  muscular  pres- 
sure and  those  which  destroy  their  prey  by  pois- 
on. The  latter  class  are  comparatively  few  in 
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taught,  that  the  things  we  love  and  worship  in 
nature,  or  shrink  from  with  terror,  are  but  com- 
binations of  the  same  charming  effects  of  form 
and  color;  and  that  in  our  own  mind#,  and  not 
in  the  outward  things,  is  the  beauty  or  bideous- 
ncss  that  attracts  or  itjpelfc 

Serpents,  says  a distinguished  naturalist,  have 
been  improperly  regarded  ns  animals  degraded 
from  a higher  type ; but  their  whole  organiza- 
tion, and  especially  their  bony  structure,  dem- 
onstrate that  their  parts  are  as  exquisitely  ad- 
justed to  their  habits  and  sphere  of  life,  as  is 
the  organization  of  any  animal  conventionally 
superior  to  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  won- 
derful than  to  see  the  work  of  feet  and  fins  per- 
formed by  a modification  of  the  vertebral  column. 
As  serpents  move  chiefly  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  their  danger  is  greatest  from  pressure  and 
blows  from  above ; all  the  joints  are  fashioned, 
therefore,  to  resist  yielding,  and  sustain  pressure 
in  a vertical  direction ; there  is  no  natural  undu- 
lation of  the  body  upward  and  downward — it  is 
only  permitted  from  side  to  side.  The  serpent, 
simple  as  it  is  in  form,  can,  by  the  wonderful 
wisdom  displayed  in  its  creation,  outswim  the 
fish,  outleap  the  jerboa,  and  suddenly  loosing 
the  close  coils  of  its  couching  spiral,  it  can 


spring  into  the  air  and  seize  the  bird  upon  the 
wing;  for  all  these  creatures  have  been  known 
to  fall  its  prey.  The  serpent,  without  arms  or 
talons,  can  outwrestle  the  athlete,  and  crush 
the  tiger  in  the  embrace  of  its  ponderous  over- 
lapping folds ; and  instead  of  being  obliged  to 
lick  up  its  food  as  it  glides  along,  it  uplifts  its 
crushed  prey  to  its  mouth,  grasped  in  the  death- 
coil  as  in  a hand. 

There  are  properly  no  sea  snakes,  although 
we  hear  much  of  sea  serpents.  Most  snakes 
swim  well  in  water,  but  they  must  have  their 
head  out  to  breathe,  else  they  will  drown  about 
as  soon  os  tbe  lower  orders  of  most  land  ani- 
mals. Eels  arc  not  snakes,  and  roost  people  are 
conscious  of  the  fact;  yet  few  can  tell  the  dis- 
tinguishing traits  of  difference  between  them 
aud  the  reptile  ashore : the  eel  has  a flat  tail, 
erect  as  an  oar,  the  snake  has  a round  one. 
Yet  the  sea,  it  would  seem,  is  not  altogether 
free  from  serpentine  life  that  will  vie  for  poison 
with  the  rattlesnake  itself.  In  Haydon’s  ex- 
traordinary autobiography,  there  is  a singular 
incident  related,  illustrative  of  our  position. 
Her  Majesty’s  brig  A Irjtrtne,  was  at  anchor  in 
Madras  Roads,  when  one  of  the  marines  hooked 
and  brought  on  board  what  was  evidently  taken 
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for  an  eel.  A young  officer  of  the  brig,  Hay- 
don's  step-son,  took  the  animal  in  his  hand, 
which  irritated  it,  and  it  seized  hold  of  the 
young  man's  fore-finger,  and  held  the  skin 
doubled  up  between  its  teeth  until  forced  to  let 
go  its  hold.  This  occurred  at  half  past  seven 
in  the  morning.  The  bitten  man  held  the  oc- 
currence lightly,  and  went  down  to  breakfast, 
but  soon  after  felt  some  uneasiness  in  his  throat, 
which  quickly  began  to  swell,  and  the  patient, 
although  attended  by  two  physicians,  died  in  just 
three  hours  after  receiving  the  wound.  Soon 
after  death  the  neck  was  discolored,  the  body 
spotted,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  hasten 
the  burial.  The  snake  (so  called),  was  six  feet 
six  inches  in  length,  general  color  yellow,  orna- 
mented with  forty-three  black  rings  equidistant, 
its  circumference  eighteen  inches  in  the  lai*gest 
part,  its  tail  projecting  vertically,  flat  or  com- 
pressed, which  shows  that.it  was  a native  of  the 
sea.  It  had  three  rows  of  teeth,  but  no  fangs 
could  be  discovered. 

We  are  accustomed  to  say  that  the  serpent 
swallows  its  food;  this  is  true  in  a general 
sense,  but  not  so,  if  we  understand  the  act  as 
applied  to  animals  of  a higher  organization. 
A boa  attempting  to  bury  a buffalo  in  its  capa- 
cious maw,  or  a little  garter  snake  disposed  to 
do  the  same  favor  for  a juvenile  frog,  does  not 
let  the  precious  but  veiy  different  sized  mor- 
sels tremble  for  a moment  on  their  palates,  and 
then  disappear ; on  the  contrary,  after  the  meal 
is  prepared,  the  bulk  may  be  many  times  larger 
in  diameter  than  the  apparent  size  of  the  jaws 
and  throat  that  are  to  receive  them.  But  no 
difficulty  is  in  the  way ; the  jaws  of  the  serpent 
not  only  separate,  if  necessary,  from  each  other 
—being  held  together  only  by  cartilaginous  liga- 
ment— but  they  also  have  the  power  of  protrud- 
ing or  retracting  them,  one  independently  of 
the  other.  By  this  arrangement,  one  side  of  the 
jaws  is  extended  forward,  and  the  two, rows  of 
teeth  of  the  upper,  and  the  single  row  of  the 
lower  fixed  into  the  prey;  then  the  opposite 
side  of  the  jaws  is  pushed  on  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  so  on  alternately,  until  the  mass  dis- 
appears. 

I took  a good  deal  of  trouble  (says  a recent 
traveler  in  Ceylon)  to  inquire  the  size  of  the 
boa-python  of  that  country ; but  though  I heard 
of  several  that,  within  the  memory  or  tradition 
of  men  had  been  killed,  measuring  thirty  feet, 
I never  heard  that  size  exceeded ; but  this  by 
no  means  proves  that  their  growth  is  limited  to 
that  length,  or  that  they  may  not  exist  in  large 
numbers.  Game  of  all  kinds  is  so  plentiful  in 
Ceylon  that  the  boa  need  never  be  forced  into 
the  neighborhood  of  man  to  procure  food.  In 
India  I know,  from  eye- witnesses,  of*  their  be- 
ing killed  forty-five  feet  long,  and  six  feet  in 
circumference ; and  the  one  killed  in  the  Sun- 
derbund  some  years  ago,  was  credibly  reported 
to  be  sixty  feet ; moreover,  in  proof  that  this 
need  not  be  an  exaggeration,  we  may  remem- 
ber, that  the  snake  that  stopped  the  army  of 
AtUiua  Regulus  in  ^the  river  Bagroda,  was  one 
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hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  that  its 
skeleton  was  preserved  in  Rome  until  within 
some  three  or  four  centuries. 

Boas,  however,  of  most  promising  proportions, 
occasionally  visit  the  scenes  of  civilization.  A 
perfectly  authenticated  story  is  told  of  an  officer 
residing  in  British  Guiana,  who  amused  him- 
self in  fishing  and  hunting  in  a neighboring 
river.  One  sultry  day,  tired  with  unsuccessful 
sport,  he  threw  his  lines,  and  drew  his  canoe  to 
the  river's  edge,  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing 
himself  in  the  water.  Having  done  so,  he 
stretched  himself,  half  dressed,  on  the  benches 
of  his  canoe,  with  his  gun  at  his  head  loaded 
with  shot,  and  in  this  position  he  fell  asleep. 
Presently  he  was  roused  from  his  slumber  by 
a curious  sensation,  as  if  some  animal  were 
licking  his  foot.  In  a state  of  half  stupor,  natu- 
ral to  waking  from  a sound  sleep,  he  cast  his 
eyes  downward,  and,  to  his  horror,  perceived 
the  neck  and  head  of  a monstrous  serpent,  cov- 
ering his  foot  with  saliva,  preparatory  to  com- 
mencing the  process  of  swallowring  him  whole. 

The  officer  had  faced  death  in  many  forms— on 
the  ocean — in  the  battle-field,  but  never  had 
he  conceived  of  it  in  such  terrible  guise.  Fdr 
a moment,  and  but  a moment,  the  officer  was 
fascinated,  and  then  withdrawing  his  foot,  he 
instinctively  seized  his  gun  lying  beside  him. 

The  reptile,  apparently  disturbed,  for  it  had 
evidently  mistaken  the  officer  for  a dead  car- 
cass, drew  its  head  below  the  canoe.  It  rose 
again,  moving  backward  and  forward,  as  if  in 
search  of  the  object  it  had  lost.  The  officer, 
with  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  within  a yard  or  two 
of  the  serpent,  fired,  lodging  the  contents  in  its 
head.  The  terrible  boa,  with  a hiss,  raised  its 
heretofore  unseen  body  in  the  air,  and  seemed 
determined  to  throw  itself  upon  the  officer  and 
embrace  him  in  its  powerful  coils.  A fortunate 
stroke  of  the  paddle  sent  the  canoe  into  the 
stream  and  to  a place  of  safety.  Having  pro- 
cured assistance,  the  officer  returned  to  the 
place  of  attack ; and  having  killed  the  reptile, 
found  it  upward  of  forty  feet  in  length  and  of 
proportionate  thickness. 

Another  officer  in  the  British  service,  station- 
ed with  his  regiment  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Kalladgee,  in  India — a region  in  which  mon-* 
keys  abound  in  numberless  quantities — pro- 
fesses to  have  been  a witness  to  the  following 
extraordinary  scene : 

He  was  one  day,  accompanied  by  a native  as 
a companion,  climbing  one  of  the  slanting  as- 
cents of  a neighboring  cliff,  when  he  became 
aware  that  an  ususual  commotion  existed  among 
the  monkeys,  which  had  become  so  familiar 
with  the  officer’s  appearance,  that  they  seldom 
honored  him  with  a snarl  or  any  other  expression 
of  dislike.  Creeping  round  the  projection  of  a 
rock,  behind  which  the  monkeys  seemed  to  have 
congregated,  the  officer  became  a witness  of  a 
strange  tragedy  in  simian  life.  In  the  volumin- 
ous folds  of  an  enormous  boa  was  being  slowly 
enwrapped  a beautiful  brown  monkey,  whose 
last  cries  and  struggles  denoted  that  all  succor 
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was  too  late.  The  surrounding  monkeys  in 
wild  alarm,  were  running  hither  and  thither, 
moping,  moaning,  and  chattering,  hut  not  one 
advanced  near  the  spot  where  their  poor  com- 
panion w&6  momentarily  disappearing  in  the 
dread  folds  of  its  destroyer.  The  officer,  whose 
curiosity  was  highly  excited,  sat  down,  and  de- 
termined to  watch  the  serpent  prepare  its  food 
for  deglutition.  The  bones  of  the  poor  victim 
were  broken  like  pipe  stems  by  the  pressure  to 
which  they  were  subjected ; and  gradually  the 
reptile  began  to  untwist  its  folds,  affording  a 
magnificent  view  of  its  glittering  scales,  which 
shone  like  variegated  metallic  substances.  The 
officer  shuddered  a*  he  beheld  the  serpent’s 
head — its  prominent  eyes  luminous  with  fiery 
light.  Perfectly  heedless  of  the  noise  made  by 
the  monkeys,  it  unwound  its  colls  till  the  vic- 
tim, now  »«  unrecognizable  mass,  lay  before  it 
lubricated  and  fit  to  lie  received  into  the  de- 
stroyer’s stomach.  When  the  reptile  had  fairly 
commenced  its  repast,  and  before  the  flaccid  body 
Insgan  to  fill  and  swell  the  officer,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  companion,  the  native,  determined 
ui>on  capturing  the  soon  to  be  sated  giant.  Ac- 
companied by  the  stout  lascar.  bearing  a strong 


cudgel  and  sharp  knife,  the  officer  felt  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  securing  the  prize 
when  once  tilled  to  repletion.  But  upon  near- 
ing the  scene  of  strife  a new  subject  of  admira- 
tion presented  itself.  The  constrictor  lay  thor- 
oughly gorged,  beneath  a projecting  mass  of  the 
cliffi  and  resembled  more  a log  of  wood  than  a 
thing  of  life.  On  the  summit  of  this  projecting 
rock  a troop  of  monkeys  had  assembled,  and 
three  or  four  of  the  largest  and  strongest  were 
occupied  in  displacing  an  immense  fragment  of 
the  massive  stone,  already  loosened  by  time  and 
the  elements,  from  the  parent  ledge.  By  enor- 
mous exertions — mode  in  a silence  that  was  rare 
with  the  volatile  creatures — they  at  hist  succeed- 
ed in  pushing  the  rock  until  it  trembled  just 
over  the  boa's  head;  when,  uttering  a tierce 
yell,  in  which  every  separate  voice  mingled  in 
exultation,  bv  a vigorous  movement  they  shoved 
it  over  the  precipice.  The  heavy  moss  had  !)een 
judiciously  poised,  for  it  struck  the  serpent  on 
the  head,  mashing  it  to  a jelly,  and  as  the  rep- 
tile threw  its  fearful  tail  about  In  its  last  strug- 
gles, the  officer  and  native  instinctively  joined 
in  the  erie*  of  exultation  of  the  monkeys,  as  they 
rejoiced  over  their  well-accomplished  vengeance. 
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Snake-charming  is  a trade  in  Eastern  conn- 
tries,  and  the  secrets  connected  with  carrying 
it  on  are  carefully  handed  down  from  father  to 
son,  although  its  professors  insist  that  they  in- 
herit from  nature  their  singular  power.  The 
practice  is  known  to  be  very  ancient.  The  ear- 
liest notice  of  the  mystery  is  in  the  Psalms, 
where  we  find  an  allusion  to  the  14  voice  of  the 
charmers.*  There  is  a practical  benefit  derived 
by  the  people  of  the  East,  from  the  occupation 
of  these  men,  in  their  bringing  from  concealed 
hiding-places  poisonous  serpents  that  infest  pri- 
vate houses  and  gardens,  which  the  charmer  does 
with  great  effect.  It  has  been  the  care  of  many 
intelligent  Europeans  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
the  natives  were  honest  and  used  no  deception. 
A missionary  of  India  states,  that  some  incred- 
ulous persons,  after  the  most  minute  and  care- 
ful precaution  against  artifice  of  any  kind,  sent 
a charmer  into  the  garden.  The  man  began 
playing  with  his  pipe,  and  for  some  minutes 
proceeded  from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  an- 
other ; he  finally  stopped  near  a wall  much  in- 
jured by  time,  and  declared  that  a serpent  was 
within  the  ruins.  He  then  played  quicker,  and 
his  notes  were  louder;  when  almost  immediately 
a Urge  cobra  put  forth  its  hooded  head,  and 
the  man  fearlessly  ran  to  the  spot,  seized  it  by 
the  throat,  and  drew  it  forth ; he  then  showed 
the  fangs,  beat  them  out,  and  placed  it  among 
the  rest  of  his  serpents  confined  in  his  basket. 

Layard,  while  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  “ favorite  ruins,”  states,  that  a snake-charm- 
er, with  his  son,  a boy  of  seven  yoars  old,  one 
afternoon  came  to  his  tents,  and  exhibited  his 
tricks  in  the  midst  of  a circle  of  astonished  be- 
holders. The  exhibitor  first  pulled  from  a bag 
a number  of  snakes  knotted  together,  which  the 
by-standers  declared  to  be  a venomous  kind. 
The  child  took  the  reptiles  fearlessly  from  his 
father,  and  placing  them  in  his  bosom,  allowed 
them  to  twine  around  his  naked  neck  and 
arms.  The  Bedouins  present  gazed  in  mute 
wonder  at  the  proceedings ; but  when  the  Sheikh, 
feigning  rage  against  one  of  the  snakes  which 
had  drawn  blood  from  his  son,  seized  it,  and 
biting  off  its  head  with  his  teeth  threw  the  writh- 
ing body  among  them,  they  could  no  longer  re- 
strain their  horror  and  indignation,  but  uttered 
loud  curses  upon  the  infidel  snake-charmer  and 
upon  his  kindred  to  the  remotest  generation. 

An  affecting  story  is  told  of  an  European 
family  residing  in  Saint  Domingo,  in  which  an 
only  child  was  sacrificed  by  a snake,  through 
the  arts  of  a petted  slave.  The  negro  was  a fa- 
vorite with  his  master’s  household,  but  in  spite 
of  this  became  involved  in  one  of  those  deep 
conspiracies  that  characterized  the  early  history 
of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  In  the  dead  hour 
of  night,  the  slaves  from  the  adjoining  planta- 
tions met  in  the  forest  to  concoct  their  insur- 
rectionary plans,  and  expose  and  punish  any  of 
their  members  who  had  shown  any  reluctance 
to  carry  out  their  designs  for  the  destruction  of 
the  whites.  The  slave  we  have  alluded  to  was 
suspected  by  his  confederates  of  undue  affection 
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for  his  young  mistress,  and  it  was  whispered 
that,  in  a general  rising,  be  would  make  an  ef- 
fort to  save  the  innocent  child  from  massacre. 

This  supposed  humanity  on  the  part  of  the  slave 
was  pronounced  treason  in  its  worst  form ; and 
the  suspected  conspirator,  on  pain  of  death  to 
himself,  was  ordered,  before  the  next  meeting, 
to  destroy  his  young  mistress,  as  a proof  that  he 
wa9  not  a traitor  in  heart.  The  negro — the 
confidential  servant  of  his  master  and  the  in- 
mate of  the  household — accomplished  his  pur- 
pose without  attracting  to  himself  the  least  sus- 
picion. Hunting  up  the  nest  of  a pair  of  deadly 
snakes,  every  where  to  be  found  in  tropical  cli- 
mates, with  those  arts  peculiar  to  all  semi-sav- 
age minds,  he  enticed  them  into  the  garden  and 
familiarized  them  with  the  vicinity  of  the  house. 

His  plans  being  perfected,  he  announced  to  his 
master  and  mistress  that  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  a deadly  reptile  lodged  in 
the  vicinity.  A large  reward  was  offered  for  its 
destruction,  and  in  two  or  three  days  the  negro 
brought  the  female  to  the  house,  laid  it  upon  the 
front  steps,  and  received  the  congratulations  of 
the  family  for  his  faithful  devotion.  The  mo- 
ment he  was  unobserved,  he  dragged  the  dead 
carcass  of  the  snake  into  the  house,  thrust  it 
through  the  lattice- work  that  divided  the  sleep- 
ing chambers  from  the  parlors,  and  then,  open- 
ing the  door  of  the  sleeping  room,  trailed  the 
venomous  body  across  the  empty  couch  of  his 
young  mistress,  and  concluded  by  depositing  it 
in  a coil  under  the  sheets  and  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  bed.  All  this  being  done,  he  next  en- 
veloped the  body  of  the  snake  in  some  broad 
leaves,  hid  it  about  his  person,  and  unobserved 
escaped  into  the  open  air. 

At  midnight,  when  eveiy  door  was  opened, 
and  every  lattice  turned  up  to  admit  the  refresh- 
ing breeze  denied  during  the  day — when  all 
were  wrapped  in  profound  slumber,  the  surviv- 
ing 6nake  was  searching  for  its  lost  mate. 
Gradually  it  approached  the  dwelling,  for  it  was 
on  the  trail,  climbed  up  the  door-steps,  glanced 
inquiringly  about,  a st  fresh  evidences  of  final  suc- 
cess seemed  to  dawn  upon  it,  and  then  it  stealthily 
entered  the  parlor  ; straight  across  the  floor  h 
moved,  penetrated  the  lattice,  and  mounted  the 
couch.  The  trail  was  now  warm,  and  led  the 
snake  under  the  clothes ; the  innocent  occupant 
of  the  couch  brushed  the  intruder  aside,  and  in 
another  instant  the  deadly  fangs  of  the  frus- 
trated and  angry  serpent  were  buried  deeply  in 
her  bosom.  The  victim  sighed  heavily,  for  the 
deep  sleep  of  a tropical  climate  was  upon  her, 
and  she  slumbered  on,  to  waken  no  more  in 
this  troubled  life,  and  to  present  to  her  fond  pa- 
rents in  the  coming  mom,  instead  of  a sweet, 
doting,  intelligent  child,  an  offensive  mass — 
the  most  terrible  form  of  death. 

The  Southern  negroes  will  never  kill  a snake, 
giving  as  a reason,  that  it  will  cause  them  “bad 
luck.”  This  idea  is  evidently  traditionary  with 
them,  brought  by  their  ancestors  from  Africa. 

Many  of  them  also  appear  to  have  the  power,  if 
cultivated,  of  charming  snakes ; for,  if  so  dis* 
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posed,  they  will  handle  any  snake  they  come 
across  with  impunity.  A physician  of  Louisi- 
ana, who  had  a desire  to  study  the  habits  of  the 
rattlesnake,  kept  a number  in  a cage,  and,  for 
fear  of  accident,  had  it  placed  in  the  distant 
corner  of  a large  room  in  which  he  slept.  It 
was  the  doctor's  custom,  on  his  return  home 
at  night,  to  take  a glance  at  the  reptiles,  to  as- 
sure himself  that  they  had  been  properly  cared 
for  through  the  day,  and  also  to  see  if  the  door 
of  the  cage  was  securely  fastened.  One  night, 
haring  come  home  very  late  and  much  fatigued, 
he  neglected  his  usual  precautions,  and  at  once 
retired.  The  weather  was  exceedingly  hot,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  exhaustion,  several  hours 
glided  away  without  his  obtaining  any  sleep. 
Suddenly  he  heard  a light  sliding  noise  along 
the  floor,  and  cautiously  looked  out  to  learn  the 
cause.  The  moonlight  w’as  shining  full  into  the 
room,  and  to  his  horror  he  discovered  the  largest 
of  his  snakes  roaming  free  about  the  room. 
What  was  to  be  done  ? A loaded  gun  was  at 
the  farthest  end  of  the  room — but  was  this  the 
only  serpent  out  of  the  cage  ? were  all  the  rest 
at  liberty  ? The  whole  household  being  asleep, 
the  doctor  concluded  it  was  better  to  w?ait  until 
morning,  taking  the  precaution  to  tuck  his  mos- 
quito bar  with  extra  care  around  his  bed,  and 
thus  imprisoned,  he  impatiently  w'atched  the 
issue.  The  snake  continued  his  travels,  finally 
approached  the  bed,  and  all  became  silent. 

At  daylight  the  doctor  heard  the  steps  of  his 
body-servant,  who  was  coming,  according  to 
custom,  to  perform  his  morning  duty.  The 
doctor  cried  out  to  him  not  to  open  the  door, 
but  to  go  for  an  old  African  negro,  named  Isaac, 
who  was  known  to  approach  all  snakes  without 
fear.  The  negro  came,  and  entered  upon  his 
task  confidently,  and  after  a moment  or  two 
found  the  cause  of  the  alarm  quietly  sleeping 
under  the  bed.  The  other  snakes  were  in  the 
cage,  although  the  door  w*as  open.  The  doctor 
insisted  upon  the  negro’s  shooting  the  snake, 
but  he  flatly  refused,  and  declared  himself  able 
to  6eize  the  animal  without  the  least  fear  of 
being  bitten  by  him.  Advancing  toward  the 
bed,  he  commenced  whistling  and  pronouncing 
soothing  words,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
snake-charmers  of  India ; after  some  minutes 
be  ventured  to  pass  his  hands  over  the  back  of 
the  snake,  all  the  time  using  soothing  sounds : 
finally,  he  lifted  up  the  snake’s  head,  and  in- 
duced it  to  repose  upon  his  bended  arm  and 
body — the  snake  suffering  all  this  without  be- 
traying the  least  fright  or  emotion. 

The  doctor,  agitated  for  the  safety  of  his 
servant,  and  wishing  the  matter  to  end,  desired 
the  negro  to  put  the  snake  in  the  cage.  This 
Isaac  said  was  impossible  for  him  to  do ; and 
upon  the  negro  approaching  the  prison-house, 
the  snake,  as  if  conscious  of  his  purpose,  imme- 
diately erected  its  bead  in  anger,  and  sprung  its 
rattle.  Whereupon  Isaac  walked  in  another  di- 
rection, began  his  incantations,  and  the  reptile 
was  soon  calm.  He  then  asked  for  a sheet,  and 
by  degrees  accustomed  the  snake  to  its  sight,  and 
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then  passed  one  edge  of  it  between  his  arm  and 
the  animal’s  body,  continuing  his  wheedling  and 
walking  about  all  the  time.  As  soon  as  he  was 
certain  that  he  could  envelop  the  reptile  in  the 
sheet,  he  rapidly  threw  it  around  him,  and  the 
snake  was  mastered.  By  a series  of  skillful 
movements  he  got  the  snake  back  into  his  old 
quarters,  without  having  received  the  slightest 
injury,  and  thus  the  adventure  terminated ; the 
negro,  however,  declaring  that  he  could  neve 
again  charm  that  snake,  because  he  had  meet 
his  power  to  deceive  it. 

The  gentleman  who  relates  the  above  inci- 
dent is  authority  for  another,  that  came  very 
near  a tragical  termination.  A hunter  of  his 
acquaintance  used  to  amuse  himself,  whenever 
he  met  with  a fine  specimen  of  a rattlesnake, 
with  endeavoring  to  catch  it  alive.  This  he 
was  enabled,  after  much  experience,  to  do  by 
means  of  a long  stick,  cleft  at  the  end,  with 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  seize  the  reptiles 
by  the  back  of  the  head.  One  day,  as  he  was 
posted  some  distance  from  his  friends,  watching 
for  deer,  he  perceived  a large  rattlesnake,  which 
he  seized  in  his  favorite  manner,  and  then,  after 
placing  his  fingers  firmly  behind  the  reptile’s 
head,  he  amused  himself  by  opening  its  mouth, 
in  order  to  examine  its  teeth  and  fangs.  In  the 
mean  time  the  snake,  quite  unnoticed  by  the 
imprudent  hunter,  who  w as  entirely  absorbed  in 
his  examination  of  the  creature’s  head,  had 
twisted  its  body  in  numerous  folds  around  his 
arm.  Little  by  little  he  was  conscious  of  a slight 
pressure,  accompanied  by  an  alarming  numb- 
ness in  the  member.  The  hunter  immediately 
attempted  to  disengage  his  arm.  At  the  some 
time  he  felt  conscious  that  his  power  to  do  so 
w as  every  instant  lessening,  and  he  had  the  ad- 
ditional horror  to  feel  that  his  fingers  wrere  be- 
coming powerless  to  retain  their  hold.  At  last 
the  head  of  the  animal  began  to  draw  near  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  and  the  hunter  gave  himself 
up  for  lost,  when  fortunately  one  of  his  compan- 
ions at  an  adjoining  “stand”  heard  the  cries  of 
distress,  and  most  opportunely  arrived,  armed, 
as  is  common  in  the  Southern  forests,  with  a 
bottle  of  ammonia.  The  cork  was  hastily  pull- 
ed, and  the  contents  poured  into  the  reptile’s 
mouth.  Instantly  the  frightful  scene  was 
changed;  the  animal  in  agony  unrolled,  and 
fell  harmless  to  the  ground,  and  with  a success- 
ful blow  its  head  w’as  separated  from  its  body. 

Although  it  is  disputed  by  most  naturalists 
that  snakes  have  the  power  of  fascination,  yet 
to  us  it  seems  as  if  nothing  relating  to  their  nat- 
ural history  is  more  fully  substantiated.  People 
living  in  crowded  cities,  who  receive  from  abroad 
“ specimens”  preserved  in  alcohol  and  bottled, 
or  write  dissertations  from  examinations  of  the 
“.stuffed  skin,”  must  feel  assured,  from  what 
they  see  be/ore  them,  that  the  power  of  fascina- 
tion is  a fable ; and  os  doubting  is  a safe  form 
of  unbelief,  it  is  freely  expressed.  The  rattle- 
snake, nevertheless,  as  certainly  has  an  eye  of 
command  as  had  Napoleon ; and  the  power  of 
the  reptile’s  gaze  is  not  only  acknowledged  by 
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the  humbler  class  of  animals,  but  man,  with  all 
his  superior  powers,  has  felt  the  thrill  of  help- 
lessness pass  through  his  soul,  as  he  beheld  that 
mysterious  eye  glaring  full  upon  him.  Approach 
a rattlesnake,  and  with  the  first  convenient  thing 
dash  out  its  brains,  but  dare  not  to  make  a close 
examination  of  the  death-dealing  object  before 
you ; if  its  spiral  motions  once  find  a response 
in  the  music  tune-markings  of  your  own  mind — 
if  you  look  into  those  strange  orbs,  that  seem  to 
be  the  openings  into  another  world — if  that  fork- 
ed tongue  plays  in  your  presence,  until  you  find 
it  is  as  vivid  as  the  lightning’s  fiash,  and  the 
meanwhile  the  hum  of  those  rattles  begins  to 
confuse  your  absorbed  senses — you  will  be  con- 
scious of  some  terrible  danger;  that  you  stand 
upon  some  dread  precipice ; that  your  blood  is 
starting  back  from  your  heart;  and  you  can 
only  break  through  the  charm  with  an  ef- 
fort, that  requires  the  whole  of  your  resolu- 
tion. 

A well  authenticated  story  is  told  of  a Mr. 
Rowe,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  riding  out  one 
morning  to  visit  a friend,  when  his  horse  re- 
fused to  go  fonvard,  being  terrified  at  a largo 
rattlesnake  that  lay  across  the  road.  Mr.  Rowe 
believed  in  the  power  of  snakes  to  charm,  and 
alighting  from  his  horse  attempted  to  lead  the 
animal  around  the  object  of  terror.  The  snake 
meanwhile  coiled  itself  up,  sounded  its  rattle, 
and  stared  its  enemy  full  in  the  face,  an with 
such  fire  in  its  eyes  that  Mr.  Rowe  felt  the 
cold  sweat  break  out  upon  him,  and  he  was  con- 
scious that  he  neither  had  the  power  to  retreat 
or  advance.  However,  his  reason  remained,  and 
getting  the  better  of  his  alarm,  he  suddenly  ap- 
proached the  reptile,  and  with  one  stroke  of  his 
cudgel  knocked  out  its  brains. 

The  food  of  the  rattlesnake,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, is  in  a great  measure  comjiosed  of 
small  animals  or  birds  superior  to  it  in  fieet- 
. ness,  and  it  has  no  power  to  seize  its  prey  ex- 
cept when  it  is  coiled  up,  and  consequently  in- 
capable of  giving  chase.  In  addition,  the  rep- 
tile, when  attempting  to  seize  its  prey,  emits  a 
strong  odor,  which  no  doubt  has  a stupefying 
effect  upon  the  victim.  Now,  as  the  rattlesnake 
never  steals  upon  any  object,  and  is  perfectly  in- 
capable of  seizing  its  food,  except  when  it  is  coil- 
' ed  up  and  stationary,  how  would  it  ever  obtain 
subsistence,  if  nature  had  not  given  it  the  power 
to  attract  its  prey  within  its  deadly  reach  ? On 
one  occasion  we  were  hunting  over  an  old  cot- 
ton-field,  when  we  perceived  a large  rattlesnake 
coiled  up  under  a tree,  upon  the  limb  of  which, 
perhaps  six  feet  above,  was  a small  hawk.  The 
reptile  was  in  a high  state  of  excitement;  its  head 
waved  to  and  fro,  andotherwise  indicated  the  phe- 
nomenon of  charming.  Without  hesitation  we  dis- 
charged the  contents  of  our  gun,  and  literally  cut 
the  creature  to  flinders ; at  the  same  instant  the 
hawk  fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  and  so  helpless, 
that  we  thought  a scattering  shot  had  struck  it. 
In  a moment,  however,  the  hawk  commenced 
fluttering  and  rolling  on  the  grass,  as  if  suffer- 
ing from  intoxication;  gradually  it  recovered 
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the  use  of  its  wings,  and  screaming  with  terror, 
passed  beyond  our  sight. 

But  this  power  of  Fascination  is  not  confined 
to  the  rattlesnake ; it  is  peculiar  to  the  species. 

How  far  the  popular  stories  we  meet  with  in 
the  newspapers  are  critically  correct,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide ; but  they  are  all  founded  in  truth, 
and  are  characteristic  of  the  mysterious  influ- 
ence under  consideration.  An  English  paper 
recently  published  the  following  incident : 

“ A little  boy,  who  was  known  to  be  frequent- 
ly absent  from  school,  was  noticed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Privet,  by  a shepherd,  to  be  very 
busily  engaged  in  the  wood.  The  shepherd 
approached  nearer,  and  was  surprised  to  see  the 
boy  feeding  two  adders  I The  child  having 
crumbled  his  bread  in  his  satchel,  spread  it  out 
in  his  cap,  and  the  adders  came  and  ate  tlife 
food,  picking  up  the  crumbs  with  great  dexter- 
ity. After  feeding  the  snakes,  the  little  fellow 
lay  down  upon  the  ground  and  played  with  his 
strange  favorites,  all  three  seeming  to  enjoy  the 
sport.  But  if  the  little  urchin  rejoiced  in  their 
company  the  shepherd  did  not,  for  with  much 
difficulty  he  killed  the  reptiles,  to  the  great  dis- 
tress of  their  little  playmate,  who  wept  bitterly 
at  their  destruction.” 

The  most  extraordinary  story  of  snake  fasci- 
nation was  recently  related  by  a St,  Louis  paper* 
of  a black  snake  seven  feet  six  inches  long,  and 
a young  girl  thirteen  years  of  age,  which  result- 
ed in  a fearful  tragedy.  The  father  of  the  child 
lived  in  Franklin  County,  Missouri.  The  fact 
was  first  noticed,  that  the  young  girl  from  per- 
fect health,  began  to  decline,  and  finally  wasted 
away  to  a mere  skeleton.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
spring  she  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  eat  in 
the  house,  but  insisted  upon  taking  her  bread 
«and  meat  to  the  banks  of  a neighboring  creek. 

The  neighbors  having  heard  of  the  child’s  ex- 
traordinary conduct,  and  also  of  her  wasted  ap- 
pearance, suggested  to  her  father  to  watch  her 
movements,  which  was  done  on  a succeeding 
Friday.  The  child  had  been  sitting  on  the  hank 
of  the  creek  nearly  all  the  forenoon  until  near 
dinner  time,  when  she  got  up,  went  to  the  house, 
asked  for  a piece  of  bread  and  butter,  and  again 
returned  to  her  place  of  watching.  The  father 
stealthily  followed  the  child,  and  to  his  horror 
saw  a huge  black  snake  slowly  raise  its  head 
into  the  child’s  lap,  and  receive  the  bread  and 
butter  from  her  hand ; and  when  she  would  at- 
tempt to  take  a bite  of  the  bread,  the  snake 
would  become  very  angry,  when  the  child, 
trembling  like  a leaf,  would  promptly  return 
the  food  to  the  monster.  The  father  was  com- 
pletely paralyzed,  not  being  able  to  move  hand 
or  foot;  the  blood  fairly  clogged  in  his  veins, 
and  he  groaned  in  agony.  This  cansed  the  snake 
to  become  alarmed,  and  it  glided  away  into  the 
creek  and  disappeared.  Upon  being  questioned, 
the  child  refused,  or  appeared  incapable  of  giv- 
ing any  answers.  It  was  finally  determined  that 
the  child  should  go  again  the  next  day,  and  that 
the  snake  should  thus  be  allured  ashore  and 
•StLouis  Herald,  12th  July  ~ 
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killed.  The  next  morning  the  child  took  the 
bread  to  the  creek  as  usual,  and  the  moment 
the  monster  made  its  appearance,  the  father, 
who  was  on  the  watch,  fired  and  shot  it  through 
the  head.  The  child  swooned,  the  snake  writhed 
about  and  died ; the  child  recovered,  and  swoon- 
ed and  recovered,  and  swooned,  and  finally  died, 
seeming  in  the  greatest  agony.  Upon  the 
facts  the  editor  says:  “This  horrible,  and  at 
the  same  time  melancholy  occurrence,  is  the 
first  we  have  heard  of  for  a long  time,  and  in 
fact  the  first  we  ever  knew  of  where  we  could 
positively  vouch  for  its  truthful  correctness.  We 
know  that  there  are  persons  who  doubt  the  real- 
ity of  such  fascination,  but  if  they  entertain  any 
doubts  on  this  subject  hereafter,  the  relations 
of  this  unfortunate  little  girl  can  be  found  ready 
and  willing  to  corroborate  our  statement.” 

With  the  rattlesnake  the  excitement  of  charm- 
ing is  positively  necessary  to  prepare  the  animal 
to  take  its  food.  Nature  seems  to  have  provided 
this  strange  peculiarity  to  call  the  salivary 
glands  into  action,  and  soften  the  muscles  of 
the  throat  so  as  to  give  them  the  elasticity 
necessary  for  swallowing.  A gentleman  who 
had  a large  rattlesnake  confined  in  a cage,  after 
it  had  fasted  for  some  months,  gave  it  a half- 
jagown  rat.  To  his  surprise  the  snake  took  no 
notice  of  the  intruder,  and  in  a few  hours  they 
were  living  on  peaceable  terms.  The  rat  ate  its 
food  with  relish,  and  paid  no  attention  to  its 
disagreeble  neighbor.  After  some  two  or  three 
weeks  the  gentleman  had  his  attention  attract- 
ed to  the  cage  by  warlike  sounds,  and  looking 
in,  to  his  surprise  he  discovered  the  snake 
coiled  np  in  the  attitude  of  defiance,  its  head 
waving  to  and  fro,  its  eyes  glistening  with  anger, 
and  its  rattle  making  a continued  hum.  The 
rat,  meanwhile,  as  if  conscious  of  its  doom,  ex-* 
hibited  every  symptom  of  terror,  and  yet  con- 
stantly approached  its  enemy.  The  reptile  hav- 
ing finally  prepared  itself  for  the  fatal  blow, 
darted  with  lightning  rapidity  upon  the  poor 
quadruped,  and  soon  engulfed  it  in  its  capa- 
cious throat.  This  example  is  satisfactory,  that, 
the  snake,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  is 
obliged  to  go  through  the  excitement  attendant 
upon  what  is  termed  charming,  to  be  able  to 
take  its  food;  for  it  could  at  any  time,  for  weeks 
previous,  and  without  ceremony,  have  snapped 
up  the  rat  as  it  lay  all  the  day  long  sleeping 
upon  the  floor  of  the  cage. 

A Southern  gentleman,  who  took  a great  deal 
of  interest  in  the  habits  of  rattlesnakes,  mentions 
that  a negro  once  brought  him  one  and  offered 
it  for  sale.  To  show  the  size  and  beauty  of  the 
creature,  he  took  it  out  of  the  small  w'ooden 
box  in  which  it  was  confined,  and  fearlessly  let 
the  serpent  loose  upon  the  ground.  The  rep- 
tile began  to  glide  in  a sinuous,  undulating,  but 
gentle  course  along  the  veranda.  Seeing  it 
approach  the  limits  of  the  adjoining  premises, 
the  negro  was  ordered  to  bring  the  reptile  back. 
Obeying  the  injunction,  the  man  immediately 
recaptured  the  snake,  which  he  effected  by  ap- 
plying his  fingers  to  the  back  of  its  head.  The 
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gentleman,  upon  examining  the  snake  atten- 
tively, discovered  two  long  and  terrible  fangs 
projecting  from  the  upper  jaw,  which  he  had 
understood  the  negro  to  say  had  been  extracted. 

The  negro,  upon  being  told  of  the  danger  he 
ran  in  seizing  the  snake  with  his  naked  hand, 
replied,  “ that  there  was  never  any  danger  when 
the  snake  was  not  coiled  np  and  prepared  for  a 
spring.” 

Audubon,  to  prove  that  serpents  can  not  fas- 
cinate, relates  that  he  had  a rattlesnake  and  a 
thrush  confined  in  a large  cage — so  large,  indeed, 
that  the  bird  easily  escaped  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  monster.  For  a long  while  the  snake  made 
vain  attempts  to  catch  its  prey,  and  finally  only 
succeeded  by  lying  down  close  to  the  cup  of 
water,  and  there  waiting  for  the  bird.  The 
thrush  showed  great  uneasiness,  and  would  dash 
at  the  water  and  then  retreat ; it  finally,  as  the 
great  ornithologist  thinks,  fell  a prey  to  its  en- 
emy while  endeavoring  to  quench  its  thirst. 

Our  conclusion  is,  that  the  snake  never  pos- 
sessed intelligence  enough  to  go  through  the 
complicated  argument  that  the  thrush  must 
come  to  the  cup  of  water  or  perish  with  thirst ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  snake  being  near  the  wa- 
ter was  an  accident,  and  the  bird,  instead  of 
dashing  down  to  drink,  was  really  in  the  toils 
of  the  charmer,  and  vainly  struggling  to  make 
its  escape. 

Rattlesnakes  have  their  antipathies,  and  those 
known,  ore  very  strongly  marked.  In  Texas, 
particularly  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  largest  rattlesnakes  in  the  world 
exist,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  is 
quite  dangerous  to  “ camp  out”  without  due  pre- 
caution. The  inhabitants  have  many  devices 
to  protect  themselves,  but  the  most  simple  is 
encircling  the  place  of  bivouac  with  the  long 
horse-hair  halter.  The  snakes  will  never  cross 
this  magic  circle.  In  more  northern  latitudes, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  rattlesnake  will  not 
live  wrhere  the  white  ash  grows  in  abundance. 

It  has  even  been  the  practice  among  hunters 
who  traverse  the  forests  in  summer,  to  stuff  their 
boots,  moccasins,  and  pockets  with  white  ash 
leaves,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  themselves 
against  the  snakes ; and  it  is  said  that  no  per- 
son was  ever  bitten  w ho  resorted  to  this  specific. 

Judge  Woodruff,  formerly  a resident  of  Ohio, 
relates  that  he  was  with  a small  party  on  die 
Mahoning  river  for  the  purpose  of  deer  hunting. 

The  party  took  their  station  on  an  elevated  spot, 
fifteen  or  twenty  yards  from  the  water’s  edge. 

Here  the  men  watched  for  their  wished-for 
game ; and  while  they  w ere  waiting,  they  saw  a 
large  rattlesnake,  which  had  crawled  out  from 
among  the  rocks  beneath  them,  and  was  slowly 
making  his  way  across  a narrow,  smooth  sand- 
bank toward  the  river.  Upon  hearing  the  voices 
of  the  man,  the  snake  halted,  and  lay  stretched 
out  with  his  head  near  the  water. 

“It  was  now  determined  to  try  ash  leaves. 
Accordingly  search  was  made,  and  a small 
white  ash  sapling,  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  was 
procured;  and,  with  a view  to  make  the  ex* 
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periment  more  satisfactory,  another  sapling  of 
maple  was  cut  In  order  to  prevent  the  snake's 
retreat  to  his  den,  the  Judge  approached  him 
in  his  rear,  and  when  he  had  advanced  within 
eight  feet  of  him,  the  snake  coiled  up  his  body, 
elevated  his  head  several  inches,  brandishing  his 
tongue,  and  thus  signified  his  readiness  for  bat- 
tle. The  Judge  then  presented  his  white  ash 
wand,  placing  the  leaves  upon  the  body  of  the 
snake.  The  reptile  instantly  dropped  his  head 
upon  the  ground,  unfolded  his  coil,  rolled  over 
upon  his  back,  twitched  and  twisted  his  whole 
body  in  every  form  but  that  of  a coil,  and  gave 
signs  of  being  in  great  agony.  The  white  ash 
was  then  laid  by,  upon  which  the  snake  imme- 
diately placed  himself  in  a coil,  and  assumed 
the  attitude  of  defense  as  before.  The  sugar- 
maple  stick  was  next  used ; the  snake  darted 
forward  in  a twinkling,  thrust  his  head  4 with 
all  the  malice  of  the  under  fiends,'  and  the  next 
moment  coiled  and  lanced  again,  darting  his 
whole  length  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow. 
After  repeating  this  several  times,  says  the 
Judge,  I changed  his  fare,  and  presented  him 
the  white  ash.  He  immediately  doused  his 
peak,  stretched  himself  on  his  back,  and  writhed 
his  body  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  first  ap- 
plication. 

44  It  was  then  proposed  to  try  what  effect  might 
be  produced  upon  his  temper  and  courage  by  a lit- 
tle flogging  with  the  white  ash.  This  was  admin- 
istered, but,  instead  of  arousing  him  to  resent- 
ment, proved  only  to  increase  his  troubles.  As 
the  flogging  grew  more  severe,  the  snake  fre- 
quently stuck  his  head  into  the  sand  as  far  as 
he  could  thrust  it,  and  seemed  desirous  to  bore 
into  the  earth  and  rid  himself  of  his  unwelcome 
visitors.  Being  now  convinced  that  the  exper- 
iment was  a satisfactory  one,  and  fairly  conduct- 
ed on  both  sides,  we  deemed  it  ungenerous  to 
take  his  life  after  he  had  contributed  so  much 
to  gratify  our  curiosity;  and  so  we  took  onr 
leave  of  the  rattlesnake  with  feelings  as  friendly 
at  least  as  those  with  which  we  commenced  our 
acquaintance  with  him,  and  left  him  to  return 
at  leisure  to  his  den.”* 

The  rattlesnake  excites  a great  deal  of  alarm 
In  the  deer,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  buck  will 
let  it  escape  without  giving  battle.  Their  man- 
ner of  attack  is  very  curious  and  effective.  The 
buck  trots  around  the  rattlesnake  for  some  time, 
seemingly  disposed  to  confuse  the  reptile,  and 
then  suddenly  starting  off  will  make  a tremen- 
dous sweep,  and  coming  near  the  snake  will 
gather  its  four  sharp  hoofs  into  a point,  and 
then  springing  eight  or  ten  feet  in  the  air,  will 
land  directly  upon  the  coils  of  the  snake,  and 
then  separating  its  feet  with  wonderful  quick- 
ness and  force,  if  the  assault  has  been  success- 
ful, the  Bnake  is  cut  into  shreds. 

Combats  between  the  rattle  and  black  snakes 
are  certain  if  they  meet,  and  the  black  snake  is, 
with  rare  exceptions,  the  conqueror.  Upon 
seeing  each  other,  these  animals  instantly  as- 
sume their  respective  attitudes  of  defiance,  and 
• Sill! iron's  Scientific  Journal. 
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display  the  great  difference  in  their  organiza- 
tion. The  rattlesnake  coils  itself  up,  ready  for 
attack  or  defense ; the  black  snake,  being  a con- 
strictor, moves  about  from  side  to  side,  and  is 
in  constant  activity — mutually  exciting  each 
others  passions.  The  rattlesnake  finally  settles 
down  into  a glowing  exhibition  of  animosity,  its 
head  thrown  back,  its  fangs  exposed,  its  rattles 
in  constant  agitation.  The  black  snake,  seem- 
ingly conscious  that  the  moment  of  strife  has 
come,  now  commences  circling  round  its  enemy, 
absolutely  moving  so  swiftly  that  it  seems  but  a 
gleam  of  dull  light ; the  rattlesnake  attempts  to 
follow  the  movement,  but  soon  becomes  con* 
fused,  and  drops  its  head  in  despair : then  it  is 
that  the  black  snake  darts  upon  the  back  of  the 
neck  of  its  deadly  foe,  seizes  it  between  its  teeth, 
and  springing  upward,  envelops  the  rattlesnake 
in  its  folds.  The  struggle,  though  not  long,  is 
painful:  the  combatants  roll  over  in  the  dost, 
get  entangled  in  the  bushes ; but  every  moment 
the  black  snake  is  tightening  its  hold,  until  the 
rattlesnake  gnsps  for  breath,  becomes  helpless, 
and  dies.  For  a while  the  black  snake  still 
retains  its  grasp ; you  can  perceive  its  muscles 
working  with  constant  energy;  but  finally,  it 
cautiously  uncoils  itself,  and  quietly  betakes  to 
the  water,  where  recovering  its  energy,  it  dashes 
about  a moment  as  if  in  exultation,  and  disap- 
pear from  the  scene. 

Of  all  enemies  with  which  the  rattlesnake 
has  to  contend,  except  man,  the  hog  is  the  most 
destructive.  An  old  sow  with  a litter  of  pigs 
to  provide  food  for,  will  hunt  for  the  reptile 
with  a perseverance  and  sagacity  truly  astonish- 
ing, tracking  them  by  their  scent  to  their  hiding- 
places,  and  never  letting  them  escape.  In  the 
West  in  early  times,  and  now  throughout  the 
country,  if  rattlesnakes  become  troublesome  in 
any  locality,  a drove  of  hogs  are  turned  into 
their  haunts,  and  the  snakes  soon  disappear. 
The  hog,  when  it  sees  a rattlesnake,  instantly 
erects  its  bristles  and  back,  and  commences 
rattling  its  tusks.  The  snake  accepts  the  chal- 
lenge,  and  prepares  for  defense.  The  old  porker 
seems  to  understand  what  parts  of  its  body  are 
invulnerable  to  poison,  so  it  gets  down  upon  its 
knees,  and  in  this  awkward  position  deliberately 
crawls,  by  a sideling  motion,  up  to  the  enemy. 

The  Bnake  darts  forward,  and  the  hog  dex- 
trously  catches  the  fangs  in  the  fat  that  swells 
out  the  jaws — the  blow  is  repeated,  and  the  hog 
having  been  smitten  on  one  cheek  deliberately 
turns  the  other.  This  the  animal  continues  to 
do  until  the  snake  has  not  only  exhausted  for 
the  time  being,  its  poison,  but  also  its  strength. 

The  hog  then  deliberately  rises  from  its  knees, 
and  now,  regardless  of  consequences,  seizes  the 
seipent  near  the  head,  and  putting  its  fore-foot 
upon  its  squirming  body,  strips  the  reptile 
through  its  teeth,  and  thus  tears  it  to  pieces. 

If  the  hog,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  happens  to 
be  very  lean,  and  the  poison  fangs  thereby  strike 
the  circulation,  it  will  die  from  the  wound,  but 
this  conjunction  rarely  takes  place. 

In  the  fall  the  rattlesnake  seeks  a secure  place 
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\n  wide h to  hide  during  the  cold  monto  of  flit? 
year.  nud  ther ha*c  been  found  in  huge  nam- 
hers  £iirw  toed  -t&gerHstv  m a ttffyid  steit;  and 
while  in  this  condiHoti  toy;  nre 
.harmless  In  wurm  $fny$6*  to.  ra^&snaka 
■.  trust*  to  the  host  of  ^ airnfmpfa&n  fi#  din  »fe^- 
r tiQimiWt  of  it» [$&$*$  tit  to  aitongh  it 

would  seem  that,  in  extreme  oorthem  climates, 
the  production  of  the  egg  w followed  by  the 
instant  appearance  nf  the  young  breaking  from 
the  membrstneiuLS  shell. 

The  poitfou  of  the  rattlesnake,  dud  the  re* 
markable  marlunerv  with  which  it  Is  injected 
into  the  wound,  h*te  always,  Wea  subjects  of 
philosophical  interest,  it  is  only  recently,  that 
& gentleman  prepared  by  eil  action,  and  dictated 
by  the  trw?  .spirit,,  has  given  hi*  attention  to  tlu> 
subject  > tied  he  has-  an  folded  to  the  w&id  jmmv 
interesting  facts,  and  uddUd  to  the  vanau  of 
humanity.*  From  the  genfcfemun  referred  to 
wc  learn,  that  daring  ft  sojourn  of  two  or  three 
month*  in  to  iattsriac  of  Arkansas  ’Which 
pears  to  ho  the  pamdisc  of  to*e  wjAtlisd,  he 
discerned  four  distto.L.  vnrieto  of  the  fatfie- 
snake,  the  s?petfj£$  itieltuRtig  die  latest eerpmaa 
of  North  America. 

Upon  diwctloTx,  the  Doctor  femd  thot  the 
poismung  apparatus  of  all  KCtpenhi  tra«  kiiaifan*. 
It  eouswt*  of  u strong  frame- work  of  hone*  wiili 
its  appropriate  muscles  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
faced,  resembling  and  being  in  fact  a pair  nf 
jaw*,  fant  externally  to  the  jaw*  prefer,  mid 
much  gtxvmger.  To  thasa  are  attache cd  imk  or 
more  movable  fangs  on  each  sMe,  just  st  the 
verge  of  the  march.  and  capable  of  being  erected 
at  pleasure. 

The  fangs  suv  vary  ha*d,  sb  arp»  and  crooked, 
like  the store*  nf  neat,  hod  hooked ...back vrarih 
with  a hollow  from  to  jbflsia  to  n?*r  the  point. 
At  the  bteso  attoso  fungs  found  a siimll  tok, 
voritainfng  two  ot  three  <Jn>ps  of  venom,  wfaioh 
nesomfales  :$mx  fapfitgA  'Hie  sack  is  so  connect- 
cd  wkfa  the  mtvify  oi  the  fang  during  its  tnec* 
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upward  procure 

foK1^  tho  V03ir 

c«m  ia^  to  fang, 
w and  fipm  which 
h:  rnakea  ite  exit, 
with  cr'i^idcreble 
force*  The  rat- 
. tlcsnake  doge  pot 
Wifi  fad*  thrmrs  its  fangs  forward  with  trenicn- 
dvm  fVvice,  literally  fanetueg  them  as  hooks 
int(7  totottod  victim,  and  m the  rude  as- 
mit li'ih*  pohon  k driven  into  thA  wound  with 
to  ?'rtipidjcy  nf  lightning,  ami  unerring  u$  In 
always  the  tfmfit  of  totfh . Unless  the  tog*  arc 
ert'emd:  for  battle*  they  lie  Cu(K*6*led  *n  jto  up* 
per  part  of  the  mouth,  sunk  faettvgun  the  m~ 

romol  iifid  nxicrnal  jnw«,  .sotnetinng  like  a j^rh- 
.,IC5^t‘iblAiic  ahut  inites  hitndlu.  ’fhota.  fang#aru 
ffti^iierrriy  hrckcit  off  m$  % oew 

^ c^k‘  HI-  r.li\(Ji‘;\l  hn>i  j5«ir^tc^i ; jimrr*«k  V^r  ft- 

*wr'di«  -rcto^ w,vt  ii*  ltottl«-«ftiik^vrfcpci(t^d  by  pa  '.oil-  • 


fc.*mJB8^r.\rjE,‘9.  BKT7I.U 


roiho!--  viinig  MAOxyerzn. 


cm  care- 


uie  rmliiouhU ytiriob  nf  ways  appear 
fal  e^uninattotiv  ' ij:.  " . 

The  incidcrit^  that  billow  arc  so  intvrestla^ 
that  wo  give  them  iu  I>r.  Gilmatfa  u\nt  Jan- 

gftftgu; 

“ During  the  gfoews  of  nibbing  serwil 
cies  M-  wJrpehta,  1,  inoculated  smr-JI  fata 

vjgnrotts  and  jawfc^Uy  healthy  vegetable  *»ith 
she  a Imvtt  ivfeU  chargtid  with  vtnpm. 

The  - neex-t  day  they  were  witbered  and  dead, 
fookrog  thoagfe  toy  had  bgeh  a^iUed  with 
lightning,  lh  attempting  to  preserve  a few 
<xf  renom,  for  future  expefimett^  in  a 
email  vial  with  two  or  tin'ce  parrs  of  atcohol^ 
itw&if  fwuwd  In  a short  time  in  hare  h^t  tie  vei^ 
c/moua  properties.  JENtfc  after  ntixi ug  the  reiiom 
with  ii^hijLAthfiiijnm,  dr  of  turpeiarimN  or 
oil  of  peppeminL  or  of  cinuamcm,  or  of  dor^ 
«r  with  nitric  or  sulpbmie  acid,  it  still  wetnid  t® 
act  with  tttidinViiiished  energy,  it  k best  pre* 
sjtrved,  however,  fur  future  use,  hr  trituration 
with  refined  «ngar  or  sugHTHf-mUk, 

^ A very  fine,  large  cotton*motiih  »imk  e,  WiUg 
capfu&e#,  % tjmg  a shoe-«iring  xround  hixo,  he 
became  excessively  ferouibirs,  attikltig  at  e>^n 
tho  crack  of  & small  ridihg-vrhifu  Fmdiug  him- 
self  a prisoner,  without  bopo*  of  escape,  he  turn- 
ed fais  deadly  weapon*  on  hi^own  body.fftrikiBg 
repeatedly  fais  weJIchdrged  fang»  deeply  imu  his 
fleah.  Notw | th stan di ftg  thi^,  he  was  put  in  a 
aruall  basket,  and  carried  f*rirw«rd.  In  One  hour 
after  he  was  found  dead,  *.ud  tio  amouni  of  irrL 
htm*z  eouM  excite  tost  indhuiiiOii  «f  lifh. 

whfie  mnoving  the  situ  for 
pre&erfciiOnr  *he  blood  oosied  alowlv  from  tha 
ytrj^dh  In  a clissolved  ^taue,  f*c<  ^iotoce  w 
dAnfe  to  ias  sjjaheship  except  wlm;  he  did  to 
Uvmw l£<  v /;  . ‘ , ,•  • ’ / k ■ ' .'  . ; ’ \ • •'/..? 


a hoe,  TOuW.ftn  hilviir  any' tiling 'toi 

pinched  its  tail.  Of  tevctn}  perwm*  w In  w c<r» 
testing  thdr  ilnnn^ssr  <fi;  nme  iw  trying  t»  hold 
the  hatid  steady  while  to  serpeni  struck:  At  itf 
not-  ona  cottld  te  found  whose;  hand  wcutld  not?;; 
vecui I in  Spite  of  ins  resolution  y and  o no  '.uou^— 
u.greftt-htr^  by  *ffae4>y^vfi^;s^ick^  to'»uk^  '■ 
thrilat  with  hcaniiderable  fi/rce  by  the  faeaulec* 
mitik  of  the  seipent  and  staggered  buck,  tmm- 
itd , and  fell  Crum  terror . Mr.  *Stcvrartf  of  Mis- 
toipph  tells  me  he  cnee  vritiMusseti  a siugular 
»eu/ie.  Ait  <ild  hunter  shot  a mt)esn»ke>  u«ud 
off,  und  after  rdoauiing  fife  gun  nod  itnodhrg 
some  time,  he  stoojied  to  pull  off  to  rattle^  and 
the  bloody  but  headless  trunk  of  the  snake  strark 
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him  in  the  temple,  and  he  fainted  and  fell  down 
with  terror. 

44  Seven  venomous  serpents,  belonging  to  five 
different  species,  were  made  to  fraternize  and 
dwell  amicably  in  one  den.  A beautiful  pair  of 
long-bodied  speckled  snakes,  known  as  king- 
snakes,  found  to  be  fangless,  and  consequently 
without  venom,  were  duly  installed  as  members 
of  the  family.  Some  uneasiness  was  perceiva- 
ble among  the  older  members,  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  destroy  the  intruders,  though  they 
might  have  been  killed  instanter.  The  next 
morning  four  of  the  venomous  serpents  were 
found  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  king- 
snakes,  and  one  was  still  within  their  coil,  and 
the  two  remaining  ones  would  make  no  effort  at 
self-defense.  A large  rattlesnake  seemed  stupid 
and  indifferent  to  his  fate.  He  could  not  be 
made  to  threaten  or  give  warning  even  with  his 
rattles.  The  smallest  king-snake  was  afterward 
inoculated  with  the  poison  of  one  of  the  serpents 
he  had  destroyed,  and  died  immediately  after — 
thus  evincing  that  they  must  have  exercised 
tome  power  besides  physical  force  to  overcome 
their  fellow-creatures.” 

The  vitality  of  the  snake  is  a matter  of  ob- 
servation with  all  acquainted  with  its  habits. 
The  negroes  of  the  plantations  say  that  one 
never  dies — no  matter  how  much  44  killed” — un- 
til after  sundown.  Some  flat-boatmen  on  one 
occasion  captured  a large  black  snake  in  the 
Tallahatchie  river,  and  put  it  in  a cage  for  the 
sake  of  amusing  themselves  with  its  struggles  to 
escape.  Accidentally  finding  a mole,  about  the 
size  of  a mouse,  they  put  44  the  groundling”  into 
the  snake's  cage.  The  reptile  at  once  gulped  it 
down,  but  the  mole,  making  no  difference  be- 
tween the  sides  of  its  prison-house  and  the  solid 
earth,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  fiat- 
boatmen,  ate  its  way  out  of  the  snake's  side; 
whereupon  it  was  swallowed  again,  and  again 
gnawed  its  way  into  daylight.  The  snake,  get- 
ting a dinner  under  difficulties,  once  more  titil- 
lated its  throat  with  the  oft-repeated  morsel,  but 
with  no  more  success  of  keeping  it  on  its  stom- 
ach than  the  Irishman  had  with  the  emetic. 
The  fourth  time,  the  snake  vainly  attempted  to 
engulf  its  dinner,  but  was  too  much  exhausted, 
and  gave  it  up  as  an  impossible  job.  The  mole, 
so  well  calculated  to  make  its  way  through  the 
world,  was  put  on  shore  as  a reward  for  its 
bravery ; and,  if  it  ever  thinks  at  all,  must  be 
very  much  amused  at  its  adventures  with  the 
fiat-boatmen  on  the  roaring  river  of  the  sunny 
land  of  Florida. 

Extraordinary  stories  are  told  of  the  time 
that  the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake — so  subtile 
that  it  destroys  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  life 
— will  remain  active  upon  the  fang.  A natu- 
ralist preserved  the  skin  of  the  snake,  with  the 
mouth  open  and  the  fangs  exposed.  After  a 
time — many  months — it  ceased  to  be  valued, 
and  was  carelessly  left  uncared-for  in  the  house. 
One  dark  evening  a member  of  the  family 
stepped  upon  something,  and  felt  a slight  punc- 
ture at  the  bottom  of  the  foot.  In  the  course 
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of  a few  hours  alarming  symptoms  were  visible, 
and  the  patient  was  pronounced  to  have  been 
bitten  by  a rattlesnake.  Upon  examination,  the 
effigy  was  found  on  the  floor,  crushed  as  if  by 
some  heavy  weight,  with  one  of  the  fangs  broken 
off.  A still  more  curious  anecdote,  which  seems 
authentic,  is  related  of  a farmer,  who  came  home 
from  the  woods,  and,  without  being  aware  of 
the  cause,  became  fatally  sick:  after  a few 
hours  he  died,  every  one  pronouncing  the  case 
one  of  active  poison.  Very  many  years  after- 
ward a son  of  the  deceased,  now  grown  up,  ap- 
propriated to  himself  his  father’s  boots.  At 
night,  upon  going  to  bed,  he  was  taken  veiy 
sick,  and  after  a few  hours  died ; wh6n  it  was 
remembered  that  the  symptoms  were  the  same 
as  those  of  the  father.  Upon  examination  of" 
the  boots,  a rattlesnake  fang  was  found  driven 
into  the  leather  just  above  the  heel,  and  broken 
off  so  as  not  to  be  observable  on  the  outside, 
and  yet  pointing  down  in  the  interior,  in  such 
a manner  that,  in  drawing  off  the  boot,  the 
fang  would  inflict  a slight  wound. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  Revolution  the 
rattlesnake  held  quite  a conspicuous  place  in 
the  imaginative  minds  of  many  of  our  patri- 
otic fathers,  as  a fit  emblem  for  our  na- 
tional flag ; and  hence  the  reptile  assumed,  for 
the  time  being,  an  historical  interest.  One  of 
the  pleasantest  essays  ever  written  by  old  Ben 
Franklin  was  in  support  of  this  proposition.  In 
Congress,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1775,  Col- 
onel Gadsden  presented  44  an  elegant  standard, 
such  as  was  used  by  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  American  navy,  being  a yellow  field  with 
a lively  representation  of  a rattlesnake  in  the 
middle  in  the  attitude  of  going  to  strike,  and 
the  words  underneath — 

44  don’t  tread  on  he.” 

Of  this  flog,  Paul  Jones,  in  his  journal,  says : 

44  As  first  lieutenant  of  the  Alfred,  on  board  of 
that  ship,  before  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Jones,  with 
his  own  hands,  hoisted  the  flag  of  America,  the 
first  time  it  was  displayed,  as  the  commander- 
in-chief  embarked  on  board  of  the  Alfred.” 

By  the  kind  order  of  an  overruling  Providence, 
in  spite  of  our  prejudice  against  snakes  and  ser- 
pents, the  number  of  persons  actually  injured  by 
them  is  exceedingly  small ; for  it  is  rare,  indeed, 
that  a poisonous  reptile  will  make  an  unpro- 
voked attack  upon  a human  being.  In  Ceylon 
— which  is  described  as  the  heaven  of  snakes, 
and  is  the  home  of  the  cobra  capello,  where  they 
are  so  plentiful  as  to  be  frequently  found  con- 
cealed in  the  houses,  and  snugly  stowed  away 
in  the  beds — they  are  looked  upon  as  compar- 
atively harmless,  and,  os  with  our  own  rattle- 
snake, it  requires  the  industry  of  the  naturalist 
and  the  historian,  to  find  authentic  records  of 
the  species  doing  injury  to  man.  But,  as  parte 
of  the  creation,  they  are  full  of  interest,  and 
upon  careful  study,  will  be  found  equally  with 
the  more  attractive  exhibitions  of  nature,  to 
show  forth#the  wonders  of  the  Almighty’s  handi- 
work. 
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BONS  IN  SPAIN. 

rjlHE  year  1700  was  drawing  to  a close.  Carlos 
-L  the  Second,  the  last  Austrian  king  of  Spain, 
was  on  his  death-bed.  Neither  his  mind  nor  his 
body  had  ever  been  strong;  and  hypochondria 
had  now  shattered  the  one,  and  disease  enfeebled 
the  other.  He  had  endured,  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  what  would  have  shaken  the  frame  of  the 
most  robust  noble  at  his  court. 

Dying  childless,  competitors  for  his  succession 
had  assailed  him  on  all  sides,  urging  him  to 
decide  between  them  by  a will.  Death  relieved 
him  of  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  whose 
claims  were  the  best;  and  the  contest  thence- 
forth lay  between  Philip  of  Anjou,  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  Carlos's  eldest  sister,  and  the 
Archduke  Charles,  son  of  another  sister  of  Car- 
los, who  had  married  the  Emperor  Leopold. 
In  law’,  the  titles  of  both  were  bad.  At  their 
marriages  both  the  sisters  of  Carlos  had  sol- 
emnly renounced,  on  behalf  of  their  husbands 
and  their  issue,  all  claim  to  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion. But  such  renunciations  have  seldom  pos- 
sessed much  weight  among  kinjgs,  when  any 
thing  was  to  be  gained  by  their  repudiation ; 
neither  Louis  XIV.  nor  the  Emperor  troubled 
their  heads  about  so  small  a matter.  The  lat- 
ter secured  the  sendees  of  several  of  the  Span- 
ish Ministers,  and  placed  great  reliance  on  the 
Queen  and  the  confessor,  who  were  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  Austrian  line.  The  interests  of  the 
French  pretender  were  advocated  by  Cardinal 
Portocarrero,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  most 
wily  priest  of  the  age.  The  former  applied 
themselves  to  fortifying  Carlos's  natural  predi- 
lection for  the  Austrian  side ; the  latter  wrought 
upon  another  chord  in  the  royal  breast.  Profli- 
gate as  Carlos  had  been,  he  was,  like  many  other 
Spanish  profligates,  a thorough  bigot.  At  this 
crisis  especially,  the  fear  of  death  had  led  him 
to  redouble  his  devotions.  Portocarrero  assured 
him  that  the  salvation  of  his  soul  depended  on 
his  leaving  his  crown  to  Philip.  This  was  a 
statement  not  easily  proved  to  a man  of  sane 
mind.  To  the  Cardinal’s  surprise,  Carlos  had 
sense  enough  left  to  perceive  its  fallacy,  and  the 
cunning  priest  saw  that  the  success  of  his  scheme 
required  that  the  King’s  imbecility  should  be 
rendered  more  complete. 

Reminding  Carlos  of  an  old  superstition,  he 
advised  him  to  consult  the  spirits  of  his  ances- 
tors. The  idea  pleased  his  morbid  fancy ; and 
at  midnight,  with  a torch  in  his  hand,  the  mon- 
arch descended  into  a vault  in  the  Escurial 
called  die  Pantheon,  w'here  the  bodies  of  the 
kings  and  queens  of  Spain  lie.  No  ray  of 
light  penetrates  that  gloomy  chamber.  Massive 
bronze  chests  inclose  the  corpses.  All  around 
harmonizes  with  the  dread  presence  of  death ; 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  Portocarrero  allowed 
no  element  of  terror  to  pass  unnoticed  on  this 
occasion.  Some  of  the  tombs  were  opened,  and 
the  ghastly  remains  paraded  before  the  trem- 
bling king.  At  length  that  of  his*  first  wife, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  loved,  was  unsealed, 
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embalmer — still  wore  an  air  of  freshness  and  un- 
earthly bloom,  though  she  had  beeu  eighteen 
years  in  the  grave.  The  sight  w’as  more  terri- 
ble to  Carlos  than  that  of  the  livid  corpses  fall- 
ing to  pieces  by  decay  and  gnawed  by  worms. 

He  fell  back  into  the  attendant’s  arms,  crying, 

“ I shall  soon  be  with  her,”  and  was  carried  from 
the  vault.  The  effect  of  the  scene  was  so  cruel, 
that  he  could  endure  the  Escurial  no  longer  and 
fled  to  Aranjuez. 

Still  his  fondness  for  the  Austrian  line  en- 
dured, and  the  Cardinal  saw  that  his  mind  need- 
ed further  shocks.  Having  disposed  of  his  most 
dangerous  rival,  the  confessor,  by  a riot  which 
he  contrived  to  excite  at  Madrid,  he  calmly  in- 
formed the  King  that  his  disease  required  a 
higher  remedy  than  medicine ; that  he  was  in 
the  condition  of  the  unfortunates  mentioned  in 
the  gospels  as  being  possessed  of  devils,  and  that 
the  only  hope  left  w as  in  the  awful  rite  of  ex- 
orcism. Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  super- 
stitions of  the  period,  will  readily  conceive  the 
terror  with  which  this  announcement  was  re- 
ceived by  Carlos.  Next  to  excommunication, 
exorcism  was  tbe  most  terrible  sentence  of  the 
Papal  church.  The  royal  chapel  was  hung 
with  black,  and  every  preparation  made  for  an 
aw  ful  ceremony.  The  King  w as  seated  in  the 
middle  of  the  aisle,  in  a penitent's  dress,  while 
priests  chanted  lugubrious  psalms,  and  attendant 
friars  constantly  sprinkled  holy  water  over  his 
person.  After  the  litany,  Portocarrero  and  other 
ecclesiastics  made  their  appearance,  and  at  once 
addressing  themselves  to  the  spirit,  adjured  it, 
with  many  opprobrious  epithets,  to  abandon  the 
body  of  Carlos,  and  seek  another  home.  Dosea 
of  sulphur  and  asafaetida  were  meanw  hile  ad- 
ministered to  the  patient,  those  drugs  being  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  peculiarly  efficacious  in 
expelling  demons.  Finally,  the  torture  was  con- 
cluded by  the  rite  itself.  Portocarrero  pro- 
nounced it  in  a terrible  voice,  invoking  all  the 
terrors  of  heaven  and  hell  upon  the  spirit  which 
obstinately  persisted  in  retaining  possession  of 
the  body  of  the  King,  and  neglecting  no  formal- 
ity which  could  enhance  the  agony  of  the  un- 
fortunate hypochondriac. 

The  work  of  destruction  was  now  60  far  com- 
plete that  Portocarrero  could  venture  on  bolder 
tactics.  He  begged  the  King  to  refer  the  ques- 
tion of  his  successor  to  the  Pope,  as  the  infalli- 
ble judge  of  right  and  wrong ; knowing  perfectly 
well  that  Innocent  XII.,  who  was  at  daggen- 
draw’n  with  tbe  house  of  Austria,  W’ould  decide 
in  Philip’s  favor.  The  appeal  was  made,  and 
the  result  justified  the  policy  of  the  Cardinal 
Carlos  was  admonished  that  if  he  desired  to  es- 
cape eternal  damnation  he  must  appoint  the 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  his  successor.  Porto- 
carrero lost  no  opportunity  of  impressing  the  al- 
ternative on  the  King’s  mind ; night  and  morn- 
ing— having  usurped  the  confessor’s  place — he 
and  his  creatures  prayed  at  the  dying  man’s  bed- 
side that  he  might  repent  ere  he  died,  and  save 
his  soul  by  executing  a will  in  favor  of  Philip. 
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At  length,  having  exhausted  ecclesiastical  ter- 
rors, and  driven  his  victim  to  the  verge  of  mad- 
ness, the  tormentor  extorted  a promise  that  the 
Pope  should  be  obeyed.  The  words  were  hardly 
uttered  before  two  men  appeared  in  the  room ; 
the  one  Arias,  a political  friend  of  the  Cardin- 
al’s, the  other  Ubilla,  secretary  of  the  Despacho, 
who  had  been  created  a notary  for  the  purpose, 
and  had  brought  the  will  in  his  pocket,  all  ready 
for  signature.  Carlos  writhed,  but  Portocarrero 
was  already  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving;  and, 
partly  by  force,  partly  by  entreaty,  the  will  was 
signed,  Carlos  exclaiming  in  his  agony,  “ God 
alone  is  the  disposer  of  kingdoms.”  The  next 
day  he  promised  his  wife  to  make  a will  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Archduke  Charles ; but  the  hand  of 
death  was  too  rapid,  and  before  any  steps  could 
be  taken  his  life  was  ended. 

A different  scene  was  enacted  at  Versailles  a 
few  days  afterward.  Messengers  were  at  once 
dispatched  to  Louis,  to  inform  him  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  schemes,  and  inviting  his  grandson 
to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom.  No  subject 
had  been  more  constantly  in  the  French  king’s 
thoughts  for  months  than  this  Spanish  succes- 
sion. For  it  he  had  braved  a war  with  all  Eu- 
rope. For  it  he  had  lavished  untold  sums  of 
money.  Yet  when  the  news  came,  this  excel- 
lent man  was  so  astonished  and  shocked  that  he 
would  not  receive  the  Spanish  envoy.  Adroit 
courtiers  had  to  coax  him  to  listen  to  his  story. 
Persuaded  at  last  to  hear  the  proposal,  he  allow- 
ed it  to  be  laid  before  his  council,  and  asked 
their  opinion  with  a deprecatory  air.  They  were 
well  schooled  in  Louis's  manner  of  dealing. 
Though  it  was  perhaps  the  fiftieth  time  within 
a year  that  they  had  met  to  consult  on  that  very 
business — though  the  dispatches  from  Harcourt, 
the  embassador  at  Madrid,  had  related  to  no- 
thing else  for  months — though  bales  of  corre- 
spondence with  Portocarrero  and  other  agents 
were  lying  in  their  archives — all  affected  to  share 
the  King’s  surprise.  The  Chancellor  looked  anx- 
iously at  the  legal  bearings  of  the  plan.  Another 
councilor  curiously  examined  its  political  mer- 
its Torci  weighed  both  sides  of  the  argument, 
and  thought,  on  the  whole,  that,  however  unex- 
pected the  proposal  was,  Louis  onght  to  accept 
the  Spanish  throne  for  his  grandson.  The 
Dauphin  gave  way  to  a beautiful  burst  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  said  his  ambition  had  no  higher 
aim  than  to  be  father  and  son  of  a king.  These 
reasons  seem  to  have  overcome  the  scruples  of 
the  virtuous  monarch;  for  summoning  young 
Philip  to  his  presence  shortly  afterward,  he  ad- 
dressed him  in  the  magniloquent  style  peculiar 
to  the  period  and  the  man.  “ Sir,”  said  h grand 
roi,  “ you  are  called  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  The 
nobles  demand  you,  the  people  desire  you,  and 
I give  my  consent.”  A day  or  two  afterward 
Philip  left  for  Spain. 

Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  was  seventeen  years 
old  at  the  time.  Being  only  the  second  son  of 
the  Dauphin,  no  one  had  ever  imagined  that  ho 
was  destined  to  wear  a crown,  and  his  education 
had  been  sadly  neglected.  A slight  deformity 
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of  person,  joined  to  a taciturn  habit  and  gloomy 
frame  of  mind,  had  kept  him  aloof  from  the  gay* 
eties  of  the  French  court,  and  he  was  as  inexpe- 
rienced and  timid  a youth  as  could  be  found  in 
the  whole  nobility  of  France.  His  preceptor, 
Beauvilliers,  paid  him  the  compliment  of  stating 
that  he  had  never  given  him  any  trouble.  Do- 
cility was,  in  fact,  his  leading  virtue ; indolence 
his  ruling  vice.  Provided  he  was  permitted  to 
enjoy  a long  night’s  sleep,  had  mass  said  to  him 
regularly,  and  was  freed  from  business  cares,  he 
was  supremely  happy.  Such  was  the  founder 
of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  Spain ; such  the  mon- 
arch who  was  expected  to  raise  the  Peninsula 
from  the  ruin  into  which  it  had  fallen. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  may  perhaps 
realize  its  state  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  The  power  which  aimed  at  uni- 
versal monarchy  under  Charles  V.  had  fallen 
into  absolute  decrepitude  in  a hundred  and  fifty 
years.  It  had  lost  successively  Germany,  Por- 
tugal, the  Low  Countries,  Artois,  Flanders,  and 
Franch e-Comte.  Three  fourths  of  its  inhabit- 
ants had  emigrated  or  disappeared.  Its  finances 
had  fallen  so  low  that  the  King  was  often  forced 
to  borrow  a few  pistoles  to  pay  his  household  ex- 
penses. Its  army  had  vanished.  Foreign  mer- 
chants, with  foreign  ships,  manned  by  foreign 
sailors,  monopolized  its  trade.  Miles  and  miles 
of  fertile  land  lay  waste.  The  whole  country  was 
the  prey  of  the  monks  and  the  Inquisition.  In 
the  language  of  an  eloquent  historian,  “Death’s 
hand  was  visible  every  where ; in  the  nation, 
whose  liberties  had  been  ruined ; in  the  govern- 
ment, deprived  of  army,  navy,  and  funds;  in 
property,  lying  idle  for  want  of  labor,  and  lock- 
ed up  by  the  church  tenures ; in  the  people,  a 
prey  to  sluggishness  and  poverty ; in  the  reign- 
ing dynasty,  a ghastly  spectacle  of  impotence. 

So  marked  a decline  had  never  been  witnessed 
in  any  former  royal  family.  Charles  V.  had 
been  a soldier  and  a king ; Philip  II.  had  been 
nothing  more  than  a king;  Philip  III.  and 
Philip  IV.  had  not  even  been  kings ; Charles 
II.  was  not  even  a man.”  This  was  the  legacy 
Louis  had  coveted,  and  his  grandson  left  Ver- 
sailles to  claim. 

To  a boy,  however,  who  had  never  known  any 
higher  delight  than  a triumph  at  the  tennis- 
court,  it  was  promising  enough.  Philip  was 
well  received  at  Burgos  and  Madrid,  and  began 
to  think  royalty  a very  fair  occupation.  Bull- 
fights were  given  in  his  honor,  and  he  was  al- 
lowed to  have  rechercht  suppers,  and  to  get  up  as 
late  in  the  day  as  he  pleased.  The  council 
grumbled  at  first  when  Philip  kept  them  wait- 
ing three  or  four  hours,  in  order  to  enjoy  a com- 
fortable rest  after  a jolly  evening;  and  Louis 
XIV.,  his  grandfather,  wrote  sharp  letters  on  the 
dangers  of  indolence.  But  Cardinal  Portocar- 
rero and  Arias,  who  were  anxious  to  reap  the 
reward  of  their  labors,  consoled  Philip,  and  gra- 
ciously relieved  him  of  the  burdens  of  kingship. 
While  he  was  enjoying  midnight  suppers,  they 
were  portioning  out  the  kingdom  among  their 
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friends,  tu<d ju^ting-lbe  to-gsih>k«r$  tv  tyk  tfc  XHfY.  that  she  would  fwthihttjracrrii 

jrtdfch  t'oi&i d tb£  council , 8.  bjdra..  He  him , ui&ti  keep  watch  oyer  sba  royal  couple.  So 

aired  mj  %\tfa  tiiv>ah  fc{roto  biuiinet».s  that -he  tH-  offer  not  mi  tfc  oegteciedi;  fcke 

’ . hi*  ieiter»x  and  Olr^ibi  revived  * • gnidom  letter  of 

aM;  lui^-ot.  the  topic*  iij*cmu*d  bt  hiecaldimt  .^:  the  great  monarch  ; cud  Philip  ncas 

soitff  -Hrt  h ro*e,  A horse.,  a gun,  and  a,  jsu  prcs<:m£«*i'TfTih  k hahv  wife  and  an  exiivrivoced 
•vial ^ ;>Wyrc  •nthre  mkalde  *r*  .Ms  apt  itrtd  miw  At  x)ie  strati,  time.  s ; 

congenial,  to  his  humor  than  political  problem*  J&k  to  huvO : be*  h,  txjuoilf  gniti-ftri  for 

or  state  *.  otieorns.  He  could  not*  lumen  cy  .'&<&£  l^oth  A.v  wtrgothttf**  hapjmo^  a strong 

jq|£  aD  the  oMigathytifc  Of  >l|is  rank ; hi?,  htetvfribn  hisnaelf  anil  hiswift? ; 

w?t$  fcasehtihl  to  tl«*  welfare  of  Spain.  OrtJtkh  acenstumed  to  deal  with 

hi*  gmudibibtr  wKilied  him  that  he  had  efe%ti  ■•} of  the  time,  ton  ml  no  dif- 
him  A vr'dK  Philip  dtitifuih’  replied  that  - heuity  SpaaKeruug  her  f*w*y  «ver  the  children 

T^ig7H\d  hud  conMuK  the  lady  ' ^ ih  Sit#  phrclhuttd 

of  thirteen;  of  ps'mx $*$&  'li'&r.M*-.  Wh  ^i^i£fV  0 .*•  eoat  which  to  as 

.>ifll^pC»ttido;  iiermm.Uy  • • ...  . >t»:  claimed  as  a 

•£ur<i  iir  uitopose  eo  VAoLvcie.  vo  •PrqitvH'?  j r/$b*  .f&e  AmM  id-rfii&i  tkn^iohs  of  the  royal 
fchig'a.  tttflWriiy  om  hu*.  ,sud;  ir;s.; ; lYvitodudd  ; n\.v  o«$y  Hs..lftdyd»~wdi- 

Loft  u& $$?* twj^u  Vv>V  j Pa/. w:  ? a;^>-d© d*ai»hr$  & tl« 

and  tlrir^/Intt  lit.h  fa.  •?,**•>  05  :•  Koii^  :TArhA  vvjt*A;  vrhh;  >Lo  dsebar^  the da- 
it  wa^  thought  • • : ^r..o,4)r,  ;hi-.v  ! ?i-.v  -'a’  u n-.-e:  bo  seen  train  her 

- what.i&'cdflddvin.' Uw»,  lu  ni>hvl)  >>>v  ^rj^rrih  minima  a rn&i  sii'p?- 
mtl  what-  we  ^hall  , *.  ; ?ervknte  wh&  tffo- 

Saxon  word  nurse.  'S~'\U  .••;»»/■.-..»=  -..‘y  • ^.;».  <•  -.t'.-,'  >,.  . ; :.  >•:-'•  — ?■  - liing  tht:  Qaccu’s 

most  tkfaihied  >pVfe»m«|^'.>h‘  ,Sp>tnvsh  hWory.  j feet.  I Here  vf  • triha*pli  in  the 

Sctcife  ^ears.  feefi^v^te-  hf i ^;,u;:4 •a?VArtdftte»-.'.her  *> 

X>ulvte.- o f S^Wiz^n  Krezt^.'v  i '5o^r  ^ ,;f  »*  ? ; 411 

itjajtding,  -Ithd  .ghAu  hirth  to  H ; >tvth  S>>  £fe*ft  i#'Aer  hunto  It  A 

Mkrie,  in  ^<lue  ^:'j^?>»JyAHv  1 rxfy  l’v-v<  ^V-A?A'  thkt/^he  mxoed 

jfOtrog’ Wctrtiiiii, ' Bad  n'«& mutru^  K fs&A  m •>erA»-.>t »h-»<?,  h’^h'-fv  • ihkit  hi  ihe^ 

the •eoiirtf..f.l|^s tyivar  Kunow  note#  that 

nfir.r  1 1 ‘i :t.  tnurnagn,  the  lutlut  .-.>  >:  c >-  • • olrermlsxhh- 

ti • fatal diief;'  and  being  cxiicft  'S«y  • -tHr^^v^rd %!ri  &<*?&*■'  /u‘vyi’-.i4\aikftd 

•«Uurl  at  an  early  age.  leaving  jn* v^r-'  J a »Lv.<*v5  »^ixsi'*A^: ^ U»c  rojai hoiae- 

atroituned  civ».’.«in.*urKUx.  ^ : ’ - . . idaoou.  Philip 

where  her  fuseiuoting  'ft-vu  i>  ^vOo-V!*/.  >k :*'fa’  v*  .ax  /->;  ixin  pidate  1 mid 

<4ktftns  Secured,  '? 'Mti  Iftdiun  do- 

W,  iJarditial  Porioeuifeio,  Cimrdi^ki  itenAdti,  imnioTis  hy  ^ay  of  a distraettojtt.  The  princess 
md  the  Abbe  d’Estrees.  Thk^e  *xefJJent  pre-  encouirttged  the  idea  ^ urging  1dm  nv  MX  vmt 
dmriraliJy  undertook  to  detrav  the  expanse?  .^fflonu  delay;  and  to  appoint  the  tfoeeu  :re^ilM'--. 

Miidiuno  do  Ch$laia#  Itoik^h^ld  ai)til  they  in  lik  nlkehce.  The  ypar  to-yvltjcJl  Lk  am^ihh 
mv\hl  Siitj  ibtr  a .hushtmd.  The.  ^ebreh  viAs  out  Vc  the  throne  gave  rise*  was  ulready  jjowermg  in 
icrttg.  Elavio  d'Onwui,  Duke  of  Bruneiano,  And  Ihd  Itortoo  ; Philip  tanda  ji  tile!  jijpetext  ot  a 
d Clrondee  of  Spain,  wanted  a m*4  dtp  journey  to  Napless. 

deriad  magnates  inacle  siirh  teiupting  udbt*3  His  amval  in  that  city  ttas  miirk^d  byasig* 
that  pq  gdikepted  m ottjrJ^ok  thu  jS#rorM]?ik  nul  4isi»l»p0JTitTuent,  For  tlie  uapmtiiimis  kii%. 
soaudkl  had  wrought  W the  tiilr  fdme  df  the.  fho  bUif*4  of  Saint  «f atthamw.  whith ; OGcunim? 
handsome  Ereuj:ih>vowanv  tmd  to  -gt?e  h^r . hiy  iu  lh^-  ^utborAie^  trivamhlr  iJgndiei  at 
aatuPUv  Hw  death  soon  aftdnvdrd  a^iunAet  free,  iho  eomiriAtnd  of  the  patent  ut  aerinin  ac^ous 
tho  choiTning  ud#  entura^;  Jfear  ViM:  ?4  the  'fefflt  Acw  bitmght chit  fvith  the  nMalfonnfi 

now  .^nuiftei  Pos§as«ed  of  eonwmUkiate  ih-fe  presence;  but,  txi  the  horror  of  IfosAfi* 
jgreat  iKMiip  *>f  tolhjharioTi,  iijowl-  frtigktifht; iuemained ^'smlid stone.  Worsa 

edge  ufTnuuafi  i^rfon,  cud  mtense  lust  &>r  potw.  than  tUh,  the  moment  I'h dip  left  th^  clrutihy 
nr,  the  Pxfa.i&b  ffc&pi  had  mbuirad  but  tw/>  thd  hh)«ji}ofthft  eu\nt  IiquoWl  w usunl.  Tlfw 
fchfugfc  in  Mcutfr  the  t^dkaiicsu  of  ins'r :h^es—  .^'  omwi  ft  eevere  blow  to  X^hUlp,  ana  ft 

wed  lb  nud  t>t»k>—dtftdWtli  vstxre  idrw  hers,  Shiv  grmt  difieonragemeut  to  thev  fftithfnh  To  hw 
ruled  de^)t?cv*>lly  tbt  di^duie  court  vf  ihajjc , orfeiiit  ho  it  said,  hf»wever,  thu^.  h<*  ovt-mimc  ilia 
\Ua  leader  W iWiion.  thi?.prol^cr.iv.v/4  «f  a/iv  the  dcspuuduucf  a cauHtvl^  arhl  wnt  feiiiirig  iv«l 
idol  oiike  of  votaries  of  ploa^deb  And:  ti msteVft,  of  shoitly  idfcrward,  he  hehkired  with  si«nal  l»tav«jy 
diplomacy;  Jlpt  htu  nuiid  ctAv^d  a lajr&hr jHjdkre  »t  tW  Wile  of  Luzacjm  and  the  siege  of  Borgo* 
of  uethm.  Thrj  scepm'  of  wdety  M llomO  vlid  loHo.  This#  was  the  Iwtgiiiitihg  of  th<x  fatnous 
not  mufy  hhrgrjkp.  \Vrith  her  quick  ey%  wh^p  war  pf  the  &octfttAih»n  a w«*  oueuisinAed  i»y  l-he 
tho  uiarnnge  of  Philip  Aha  prupo^h  shUauw  Jedonsyof  tb^ilmperor  ofAtistrui-  ^ho  ^aut^d 
ihiA  Spain  afforded  ijie  spbenr  «Jjw  «fdMifh,t<v  At  the  $pahi‘sii  crtOvn  for  :$h$'  Arididuk©  Charing 
<5e»  eriu^  the  tieA  which  hviund  her  to  the  and  tJie  uppretiC.Dsiona  of  ivngia/id*  ularrocd  A* 
papal  court  alio  oif<ut>#l  It^r  to  Louis  the  odtubfohment  of  ihd  houfa  of  ho» 
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the  throne  of  Spain.  The  majority  of  the  Span- 
ish people  supported  Philip,  and  his  grandfa- 
ther remained,  of  course,  his  firm  ally ; but  the 
opinions  of  the  former  were  not  consulted,  and 
the  latter  was  hardly  able  to  cope  with  En- 
gland and  the  German  Empire  united.  It  was 
hard  enough,  one  would  imagine,  for  a poor  lad 
like  Philip  to  be  set  to  govern  a ruined  kingdom 
like  Spain,  where  he  had  not  money  to  pay  his 
servants,  or  guards  to  prevent  beggars  insulting 
him  in  the  streets ; but  England  and  Austria  re- 
solved that  he  should  not  have  even  this  scant 
share  of  the  world's  goods  without  a struggle. 
So  troops  were  sent  into  Spain  and  Italy ; and 
the  war,  whose  annals  Lord  Mahon  has  so  ably 
written,  was  commenced  in  earnest. 

Maria  Louisa — left  as  regent  of  the  kingdom 
— was  charged,  in  the  first  place  and  above  all 
things,  to  get  money.  The  royal  coffers  were 
entirely  empty.  But  Spain  contained  three 
* provinces — Valencia,  Catalonia,  and  Aragon — 
whose  liberties  the  Austrian  line  of  kings  had 
not  disturbed,  and  which,  though  sternly  opposed 
to  despotism  in  the  monarch  and  frequently  fac- 
tious and  turbulent,  had  usually  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  throne  in  similar  emergencies.  Before 
leaving,  Philip  had  applied  to  the  Cortes  of 
Catalonia  for  a grant,  and  had  obtained  a trifle, 
with  a promise  of  more  whenever  he  consented 
to  con  firm  their  ancient  privileges.  Maria  Louisa 
now  made  a like  request  of  the  Cortes  of  Ara- 
gon. The  same  demands  met  her,  and  as  she 
declined  to  accede  to  them,  she  was  obliged  to 
content  herself  with  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  she  transmitted  to  Philip.  We  may 
be  sure  that  his  resentment  at  this  small  supply 
was  simultaneous  with  his  resolve  to  abolish  the 
liberties  of  the  free  states  in  Spain. 

He  returned  home  soon  afterward,  and  found 
Orsini  governing  the  kingdom.  So  little  affec- 
tation was  there  in  her  language,  that  she  boldly 
asked  his  approval  of  “ her  administration."  She 
was,  in  fact,  the  despotic  mistress  of  the  court 
and  the  kingdom.  She  had  eclipsed  Portocar- 
rero,  her  former  friend.  Arias,  and  the  French 
ethbassador ; encouraged  Philip  in  his  habits  of 
indolence  and  effeminacy ; and  actually  shown 
signs  of  rebellion  against  Louis  XIV.  Such 
audacity  was  not  tolerated  by  the  imperious 
ruler  of  France,  who  promptly  ordered  the  prin- 
cess to  withdraw  from  the  court.  He  was  obey- 
ed ; but  Philip  and  his  wife  were  literally  heart- 
broken at  the  catastrophe.  Orsini  had  become 
essential  to  their  existence.  The  queen  fell  ill, 
Philip  kept  his  bed,  and  refused  to  attend  to 
business  till  she  returned.  Louis,  fearful  of  the 
failure  of  his  ambitious  schemes,  reluctantly  per- 
mitted his  Minister  Torci  to  write  to  the  prin- 
cess, authorizing  her  to  return  to  Madrid ; but 
the  haughty  woman  replied  that  the  king  him- 
self had  dismissed  her,  and  if  her  restoration 
was  desirable  he  must  restore  her  himself.  Her 
boldness  was  successful : Louis,  the  terror  of  the 
greatest  court  in  Europe,  wrote  her  a letter  with 
his  own  hand,  flattering  her,  and  entreating  her 
to  resume  her  post.  She  graciously  oondescend- 
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ed  to  accede  to  his  request;  and,  haring  dis- 
missed Portocarrero  and  Arias  to  show  her  au- 
thority, again  seized  the  reins  of  government  to 
the  delight  of  Philip  and  his  wife.  Her  conduct 
was  the  scandal  of  the  Spanish  court,  which 
then  made  some  pretensions  to  morality.  A 
young  man  named  D'Aubign^  officiated  as  her 
secretary,  and  at  times  passed  for  her  husband ; 
though  the  princess,  happening  to  open  a dis- 
patch from  the  French  embassador,  irr  which  she 
was  mentioned  as  married  to  D’Aubigne,  im- 
pudently scribbled  on  the  margin  “ pour  mortiz, 
non”  Other  occasions  of  scandal  induced  Louis 
to  make  a second  attempt  to  undermine  her. 

With  his  usual  duplicity,  he  directed  his  em- 
bassador to  assure  her  of  his  implicit  reliance  in 
her  fidelity,  and  at  the  same  time  commanded 
his  grandson  to  send  her  to  Paris.  She  left 
Madrid  accordingly;  but  before  she  reached 
Versailles,  Philip,  w ith  all  the  energy  of  which 
his  feeble  nature  was  susceptible,  had  notified 
Louis  that  if  he  had  to  choose  between  his  grand- 
father and  the  princess,  he  would  not  hesitate 
in  deciding  in  favor  of  the  latter.  His  infatua- 
tion overcame  the  antipathy  of  the  French  king. 
When  the  princess  arrived  at  Versailles,  she  was 
received  with  honors  seldom  granted  to  a sub- 
ject. Louis  himself,  who  had  sent  for  her  to 
pronounce  her  disgrace,  was  fascinated  with  her; 
his  attentions  gave  Madame  de  Maintenon  a fit 
of  jealousy,  and  the  favorite  hastened  Orsini's 
return  to  Madrid.  So  overwhelmed  with  joy 
were  Philip  and  his  wife  at  the  restoration  of 
their  idol,  that  they  traveled  two  leagues  to  meet 
her ; and,  to  the  disgust  of  the  punctilious  Span- 
iards, violated  regal  etiquette  in  a most  glaring 
manner  by  inviting  her  to  enter  the  city  in  their 
own  carriage.  After  this,  of  course,  she  resumed 
her  supreme  authority. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  continued,  and  the  im- 
perial armies  were  generally  successful.  Philip 
received  the  news  of  defeat  after  defeat.  Half 
his  kingdom  was  in  the  possession  of  his  rival. 
Shaking  off  his  native  sluggishness  for  a while, 
he  led  his  own  armies  at  Saragossa  and  was  ut- 
terly routed.  A precipitate  flight  saved  him. 

He  hastened  to  Madrid,  and  assembling  his 
friends,  escaped  to  Valladolid.  The  history  of 
his  misfortunes  affords  a touching  illustration 
of  the  noble  fidelity  of  the  Spanish  people. 
Though  he  had  no  other  claim  on  their  affection 
but  the  title  of  king — though  he  could  not  point  to 
a single  act  of  his  to  command  their  gratitude — 
thousands  sacrificed  every  thing  to  support  him  in 
adversity.  Crowds  miles  in  length  followed  him 
to  Valladolid.  When  the  Archduke  Charles 
entered  the  capital  he  found  Madrid  a desert. 
Nothing  could  shake  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
of  Castile.  Whole  regiments  were  cut  to  pieces 
without  murmuring;  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  reign,  money  was  freely  offered  him  for  the 
defense  of  his  throne.  It  is  due  to  Philip— 
whose  life  contains  few  acts  justly  worthy  of 
praise — to  say  that  his  fortitude  rose  under  his 
trials.  When  his  grandfather  urged  him  to  com- 
promise with  the  enemy,  he  protested  that  ho 
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would  not  surrender  one  foot  of  Spanish  soil ; 
and  was  doubtless  sincere  in  his  declaration  to 
the  people,  that  he  would  rather  die  under  the 
ruins  of  the  monarchy  than  yield  it  to  a stranger. 
In  truth,  he  was  less  responsible  for  the  dread- 
ful miseries  inflicted  on  Spain  by  the  war  of  the 
succession  than  the  sovereigns  of  England  and 
Austria ; the  blood  then  shed,  the  homes  deso- 
lated, the  misery  engendered,  were  their  acts, 
not  his.  Not  that  Philip,  even  under  the  press- 
ure of  circumstances  which  have  called  forth 
brilliant  talent  in  men  even  less  esteemed  than 
he  was,  ever  rose  to  respectable  administrative 
ability.  When  his  chances  were  at  the  worst, 
and  when  they  were  at  their  apogee,  he  was  uni- 
formly the  same — an  uxorious  husband  and  the 
willing  slave  of  the  Princess  Orsini.  If  others 
lighten  liis  load  of  responsibility  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  none  but  him- 
self must  answer  for  bis  shameful  and  constant 
neglect  of  the  duties  of  his  station.  The  year 
before  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  when  the  Allies  had 
overrun  Spain,  and  Philip’s  chances  were  not 
worth  a year’s  purchase,  the  Duke  of  Noailles 
writes  of  the  Spanish  court:  “The  King  and 
Queen  are  always  the  same ; petty  and  private 
reasons  overpower  the  consideration  of  the  gen- 
eral good.  Court  intrigues  preponderate ; and 
no  confidence  is  given  but  to  five  or  six  wretches 
without  experience  or  talents.” 

In  the  year  1711,  Philip’s  cause  was  desperate. 
His  rival  actually  reigned  at  Madrid.  But,  at 
the  very  moment  when  his  flight  to  Paris  might 
have  been  expected,  the  Emperor  Joseph  died, 
the  Archduke  Charles  inherited  his  crown,  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was  changed.  The 
Allies  then  sought  peace;  and,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Princess  Orsini,  it  was  concluded. 
By  that  peace  Philip  lost  many  valuable  terri- 
tories, among  others  Gibraltar  and  Minorca, 
which  England  secured,  as  Lord  Bolingbroke 
confesses,  by  the  favor  of  the  all-powerful  prin- 
cess, and  for  which  he  strongly  recommends  her 
to  the  gratitude  of  his  government.  The  whole 
of  the  Italian  possessions  and  the  Netherlands 
were  severed  from  Spain.  Philip  further  bound 
himself  and  his  successors — the  stipulation  pos- 
sesses a curious  interest  to-day — never  to  sell  or 
alienate  any  one  of  his  European  or  American 
dominions  to  France  or  any  other  power  withont 
the  consent  of  all  the  parties  to  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  But  greater  misfortunes  than  the  loss 
of  provinces  or  prestige  awaited  him.  His  wife 
—his  gentle,  much-loved  Marie — sickened  and 
died,  and  Philip  was  inconsolable.  Touched 
by  his  misfortunes,  the  Princess  OrBini  hired  the 
convent  next  to  his  palace,  and  had  the  party- 
wall  between  demolished,  so  as  to  obtain  free 
access  to  him  at  all  hours  unperccived.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  virtuous  woman 
acted  thus  from  the  dictates  of  a warm  heart ; 
though  the  Spaniards  thought  differently,  and 
inquired  of  each  other  whether  the  princess 
aimed  at  playing  the  Maintenon  in  8pain,  or 
whether  she  really  meant  to  be  queen  in  name 
aa  she  was  in  fact.  Her  vivacity  and  fasci- 


nating elegance — which  age  could  not  impair 
— afforded  grounds  for  such  conjectures.  If  she 
did  entertain  views  of  that  nature,  they  were 
soon  abandoned;  for,  a few  months  after  the 
Queen’s  death  we  find  her  advising  Philip  to 
many  again.  ' 

The  stoiy  of  his  second  marriage  is  strik- 
ingly dramatic.  The  princess  wanted  to  find 
him  a wife  whom  she  could  rule  as  she  had 
ruled  his  first  queen.  There  was  at  the  Span- 
ish court  at  that  time  an  Italian  Abbd  from 
Placentia,  who  shared  in  no  small  degree  the 
confidence  of  the  princess.  A singular  man 
this  Abbd;  “a  monstrous  large  head,  swarthy 
complexion,  short  neck,  broad  shoulders,  and 
low  stature the  son  of  a gardener,  and  well 
acquainted  himself  with  hoe,  rake,  and  spade; 
had  dug  carrots  and  garlic  for  a time,  then  taken 
to  digging  graves ; from  sexton’s  assistant  had 
risen  to  the  dignity  of  priesthood;  from  priest 
had  risen  to  be  valet-secretary  to  great  men; 
had  served  many  masters,  devout  with  some, 
ribald  with  others,  subservient  to  all,  and  pleas- 
ing all — until  at  last,  having  been  presented  to 
Louis  XIY.  by  Vendome — whose  favor  he  had 
gained  by  his  profane  wit  and  licentious  jests — 
he  was  appointed  by  the  French  king  to  watch 
Orsini  at  the  court  of  Madrid.  This  was  the 
man,  by  name  Giulio  Alberoni,  with  whom  the 
princess  took  counsel  about  the  choice  of  a wife 
for  Philip.  Surely  knave  never  fell  more  com- 
pletely into  a trap.  Alberoni  warmly  sympa- 
thized with  the  princess,  affected  to  share  her 
apprehensions,  and  recommended  Isabel  Far- 
nese,  a countrywoman  of  his  own,  for  whose 
docility  of  character  and  angelic  gentleness  he 
vouched.  Satisfied  by  his  assurances,  Orsini 
dispatched  her  relation,  Chalais,  to  demand 
the  hand  of  the  princess  for  the  king.  Her 
emissaxy  had  hardly  sailed  for  Italy  when  ac- 
counts reached  her  which  gave  the  lie  to  Al- 
beroni’s  statements  respecting  the  character  of 
the  princess.  She  sent  off  a second  messenger 
with  express  orders  to  countermand  the  pro- 
posals of  marriage.  Alberoni  also  sent  a mes- 
senger, in  all  haste,  to  the  Farnese  family,  urg- 
ing them  to  accept  the  offers  of  Chalais  without 
delay.  The  last  envoy  reached  Parma  first. 
Orsini’s  second  messenger  arrived  twenty-four 
hours  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  marriage- 
ceremony  : in  ample  time  to  defeat  the  alliance, 
had  he  been  able  to  deliver  his  message.  But 
Farnese  was  on  the  alert.  The  messenger  wai 
detained  one  day  at  the  gates  of  the  city  on 
some  frivolous  pretext.  When  he  entered  the 
marriage-ceremony  was  over,  and  his  orders 
were  useless. 

The  princess  bore  up  against  the  disappoint- 
ment with  her  usual  fortitude.  When  Isabel 
landed  in  Spain,  she  advanced  to  meet  her  as 
far  as  Xadraca.  But  the  tide  of  misfortune  had 
fairly  set  in  against  her.  Before  she  met  the 
Queen,  the  latter  received  a letter  from  Philip, 
stating  that  Orsini  had  used  every  means  to  per- 
suade him  to  marry  her,  that  she  would  be  sore 
to  breed  discord  between  them,  and  that  the  new 
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queen  should  at  once  get  rid  of  her.  He  cau- 
tioned Isabel  against  being  an  hour  in  her  so- 
ciety ; “for,”  said  the  letter,  “if  you  talk  to  her 
but  an  hour,  she  will  fascinate  you/’  Quite  un- 
conscious of  this  cruel  blow  from  a quarter  where 
ahe  felt  so  secure,  the  princess  met  the  Queen 
smilingly,  and  led  her  to  her  apartment.  They 
had  hardly  entered  when  Isabel — the  model  of 
gentleness  so  vaunted  by  Alberoni — took  offense 
at  Orsini’s  dress,  and  attacked  her  savagely.  Be- 
wildered and  shocked,  the  princess  attempted 
to  excuse  herself ; but  the  Queen,  in  a paroxysm 
of  fury,  called  the  attendants  to  turn  out  “ that 
mad  woman,”  and,  seizing  her  by  the  shoul- 
ders herself,  actually  pushed  her  outside  the 
door. 

This  was  the  last  of  Philip’s  nurse,  who  fills  a 
place  in  Spanish  history  second  to  no  statesman 
or  courtier.  Thrust  into  a carriage,  without 
time  to  change  her  dress,  she  was  hurried  off 
under  an  escort  of  fifty  dragoons,  and  forced 
to  travel  for  twenty-three  days  in  bitterly  cold 
weather,  without  change  of  linen  or  a bed,  and 
frequently  without  sufficient  food.  She  fled 
fust  to  France,  where  no  one  would  receive  her; 
thence  to  Holland;  was  refused  permission  to 
return  to  Rome  by  Pope  Clement,  but  obtained 
from  his  successor  the  grace  of  being  allowed 
to  attach  herself  to  the  household  of  the  Pre- 
tender Stuart,  where  she  died,  solacing  herself 
on  her  death-bed  with  the  reflection  that  she 
was  still  in  the  service  of  a lawful  king.  No 
remorse  ever  seems  to  have  penetrated  Philip’s 
mind  in  consequence  of  his  desertion  of  his  early 
friend.  Royal  ingratitude  is  perhaps  wisely  or- 
dained by  Providence  to  guard  against  man’s 
proneness  to  sycophancy  and  king-worship. 

The  most  detestable  act  committed  by  Philip 
during  the  ascendency  of  this  woman,  was  doubt- 
less the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  Valencia, 
Aragon,  and  Catalonia,  in  revenge  for  their  re- 
fusal to  supply  him  with  funds.  His  grandfa- 
ther had  reminded  him,  on  his  departure  for 
Spain,  that  the  Spanish  monarchy  had  always 
been  absolute ; Philip  made  it  so.  At  the  veiw 
time  the  unfortunate  Spanish  people  were  pour- 
ing out.  their  life-blood  in  his  defense,  in  the 
year  1707,  a royal  decree  abolished  the  fueros 
of  Aragon  and  Valencia,  and  thus  bereft  those 
provinces  of  the  freedom  they  had  enjoyed  un- 
der the  whole  Austrian  line.  After  the  close 
of  the  war,  a similar  decree  was  fulminated 
against  Catalonia.  The  Catalan  spirit  rose, 
and  the  monarch  was  informed  that  they  would 
never  submit  to  be  deprived  of  their  liberty. 
In  a single-handed  contest  with  the  crown,  Ca- 
talonia might  have  maintained  her  rights ; but 
the  monarchs  of  those  days  were  always  ready 
to  lend  each  a helping  hand  when  subjects  be- 
came unruly.  France  and  England  kindly  lent 
Philip  an  army — his  own  was  scattered — to 
crush  the  Catalans.  In  a few  weeks  the  whole 
province  was  laid  waste  by  the  foreigners,  and 
city  after  city  fell.  The  Catalans — whose  spirit 
never  flagged — retired  to  Barcelona,  fortified  it, 
and  prepared  for  a desperate  defense.  It  ms 
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I assaulted  over  and  over  again ; but  with  such 
valor  did  the  townsmen  fight,  priests  and  wo- 
men eagerly  mingling  in  the  fray  in  defense 
of  their  cherished  fueros,  that  the  issue  was  long 
doubtful.  At  length,  numbers  and  discipline 
triumphed ; Barcelona  was  taken,  and  for  hours 
every  living  soul  was  put  to  the  sword  by  the 
! victors.  Repeated  offers  of  peace  had  been 
made  by  Philip,  on  the  sole  condition  that  the 
fueros  should  be  abandoned ; but  when  the  city 
was  smoking  in  ruins,  the  brave  Catalans  6tiU 
persisted  in  refusing  to  surrender  this  guarantee 
of  freedom.  They  were  now  utterly  annihilated. 

So  desperate  had  been  their  defense,  that  it  was 
seriously  proposed  and  considered  by  Philip 
whether  the  town  should  not  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  as  a lesson  to  the  rest  of  Spain : had 
the  kingdom  possessed  another  seaport  on  the 
coast  as  available  for  commercial  and  militaiy 
purposes  as  Barcelona,  this  horrible  idea  might 
have  been  carried  into  effect.  As  it  was,  the 
King  graciously  contented  himself  with  reducing 
the  Catalans  to  the  condition  of  vassals  of  the 
crown. 

Queen  Isabel  had  no  sooner  reached  Madrid 
than  a fresh  struggle  for  supremacy  began  be- 
tween herself  and  the  minister  Alberoni.  Isa- 
bel’s gentleness  was  the  gentleness  of  the  cat : 
she  was  hasty,  vindictive,  impetuons,  and  full 
of  caprice.  Her  inexperience  compelled  her  to 
submit  to  the  sway  of  the  minister  for  a few 
years ; during  which  Alberoni  labored  zealously 
to  improve  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  king- 
dom, to  establish  manufactures,  to  place  the 
army  and  navy  on  a proper  footing,  and,  above 
all,  to  extend  and  consolidate  the  power  of  the 
Church.  His  power  was  so  unbounded  that  he 
did  not  scruple,  on  the  occasion  of  a dispute 
with  the  Duke  of  Escalona,  the  high  chamber- 
lain,  to  seize  the  grey-headed  noble  by  the  shoul- 
ders in  the  king’s  bedroom,  and  thrust  him  out  of 
the  chamber.  But  these  bursts  of  temper,  and 
his  rigid  superintendence  of  the  royal  finances 
— which  he  guarded  so  vigilantly  that  Isabel 
declared  he  did  not  allow  her  enough  for  the 
necessaries  of  life — led  to  his  min.  The  meas- 
ure he  had  meted  out  to  Orsini  was  meted  out 
to  him.  The  Queen’s  assa  /eta,  or  bedcham- 
ber-woman, Laura  Pescatori,  resolved  on  his 
disgrace,  urged  on,  it  is  said,  by  the  British  and 
French  embassadors,  to  wdiom  Alberoni  had 
made  himself  particularly  obnoxious.  She  gained 
the  Queen,  who  was  only  too  ready  to  see  her 
rival  in  the  king’s  favor  disgraced ; and  one  day, 
without  any  notice,  Alberoni  received  orders  to 
leave  Madrid  in  a week,  and  the  kingdom  in 
three.  He  obeyed ; on  his  Way  to  the  sea-side 
was  attacked  by  robbers,  stripped  of  every  thing, 
and  forced  to  travel  on  foot,  in  disguise,  from 
Barcelona  to  Gerona.  Persecution  as  virulent 
as  that  he  had  invoked  against  Orsini  followed 
him  in  his  exile.  The  Pope  refused  to  receive 
him,  and  he  fled  to  the  Apennines.  Some  years 
afterward  he  was  allowed  to  remove  to  Placen- 
tia, where  he  lived  in  great  poverty,  till  Pope 
Benedict  invited  him  to  the  office  of  vice-legate 
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of  Romagna,  which  he  held  till  he  died,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight. 

Isabel  was  now  supreme.  The  King  was  so 
devoted  to  her  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  ab- 
sent an  hour  from  her  side.  Her  energy  was 
well  adapted  to  master  his  sloth.  She  made 
war  and  declared  peace ; appointed  ministers, 
and  collected  the  revenues ; always  dealing  with 
Spain  as  if  it  were  her  private  property.  Saint 
Simon  gives  the  following  singular  picture  of 
the  habits  of  the  royal  pair : 

“At  nine  o’clock  in  the  moming^the  assa 
feta,  or  first  woman  of  the  bedchamber,  drew 
aside  the  curtains  of  the  royal  bed,  followed  by 
a French  valet,  who  carried  a restorative  cordial 
composed  of  broth,  milk,  wine,  yolks  of  eggs, 
cinnamon,  sugar,  and  cloves.  While  the  King 
was  drinking  this  cordial,  the  assa  feta  brought 
the  Queen  some  tapestry  or  other  work,  and 
having  placed  upon  the  bed  some  of  the  papers 
which  lay  upon  the  chairs,  retired  with  the  valet. 
Their  majesties  then  said  their  morning  prayers. 
The  prime  minister,  when  there  was  one,  or  the 
secretary  of  state  then  made  his  appearance,  and 
transacted  the  necessary  business;  while  the 
Queen’s  employment  did  not  prevent  her  from 
giving  her  opinion.  The  minister  retiring,  the 
assa  feta  brought  the  King  his  dressing-gown 
and  slippers,  and  his  majesty  passed  into  his 
dressing-room,  where  he  was  assisted  by  three 
French  valets  and  two  Spanish  noblemen  of  his 
household.  Being  quickly  dressed,  he  passed 
a quarter  of  an  hour  alone  with  his  confessor, 
and  then  repaired  to  the  Queen’s  toilet. 

“ On  the  King’s  retiring  to  his  dressing-room, 
the  Queen  rose  from  bed,  attended  by  the  assa 
feta  only;  and  these  were  almost  the  only  few 
minutes  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours  which  she 
could  call  her  own,  and  converse  on  confidential 
business  unknown  to  the  King.  Hence  the  con- 
sequence and  power  of  the  assa  feta — who  was 
always  a person  in  the  highest  confidence — and 
the  importance  of  these  precious  moments,  when 
the  Queen  could  receive  or  return  any  letter  or 
message.  But  as  this  time  seldom  exceeded  a 
little  more  than  a quarter  of  an  hour,  without 
giving  umbrage  to  the  King,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
with  what  apprehensions  letters  or  messages 
were  received  or  returned,  and  how  precipitate- 
ly political  conferences  were  closed.  The  Queen 
then  returned  to  her  toilet,  which  was  attended 
by  the  King,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  prin- 
cipal officers  of  his  household,  the  infants,  and 
their  governors.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  toi- 
let their  majesties  repaired  to  the  drawing-room 
to  receive  foreign  ministers  and  grandees  who 
requested  a private  interview.  When  any  one 
was  introduced,  the  Queen  affected  to  retire  to 
the  end  of  the  room ; but  people  who  w ere  pre- 
sented, well  knowing  that  the  King  told  her  all 
that  passed,  and  that  she  would  be  offended  if 
any  secret  were  kept  from  her,  always  entreated 
her  majesty  to  approach,  or  spoke  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  her,  if  she  persisted  in  keeping 
aloof.  Philip  never  gave  an  opinion  on  busi- 
ness of  importance  without  having  first  consult* 
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ed  the  Queen  in  private,  or  asked  her  counsel 
pnblicly  at  the  time  of  the  audience. 

“After  the  audience,  King  and  Queen  heard 
mass.  They  sat  down  to  dinner  at  twelve,  no 
one,  save  those  who  had  been  present  at  the 
toilet,  being  admitted.  The  King  had  his  par- 
ticular dishes,  the  Queen  hers.  The  latter,  who 
was  inclined  to  gormandize,  ate  largely  and  of 
many  dishes.  The  King  was  a sparing  eater, 
and  seldom  varied  his  fare : soup,  fowls,  boiled 
pigeons,  and  a roast  loin  of  veal,  without  fruit, 
salad,  cheese,  or  pastry,  comprised  his  usual 
meal.  Though  bigoted,  he  never  kept  maigre ; 
bnt  his  fondness  for  eggs  in  every  style  was 
marked.  Both  king  and  queen  drank  Cham- 
pagne. After  dinner  they  said  their  prayers 
again,  and  saw  the  minister,  if  he  had  any  par- 
ticular business  to  transact.  The  royal  couple 
then  drove  out  in  a carriage  to  shoot ; and  this, 
though  the  only  diversion  of  the  King’s  life,  was 
no  less  dull  and  melancholy  than  his  other  oc- 
cupations. A number  of  peasants  drove  the 
game  into  a particular  spot,  where  the  King  and 
Queen,  ensconced  in  an  avenue,  shot  promis- 
cuously at  stags,  wild  boars,  hares,  and  foxes  as 
they  passed  before  them.  On  returning  from 
shooting,  they  partook  of  a cold  collation : the 
King,  biscuits  or  bread  with  wine  and  water; 
the  Queen,  pastry,  fruits,  and  cheese.  Then 
they  received  their  children  for  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  afterward  transacted  business 
with  the  minister  or  secretary  of  state. 

“The  Queen  confessed  once  a week.  She 
used  to  retire  with  the  confessor  into  a cabinet 
adjoining,  and  if  the  King  thought  the  confes- 
sion too  long,  he  would  open  the  door  and  call 
her.  They  then  said  their  prayers  once  more, 
or  read  some  book  of  devotion  till  supper,  which 
was  exactly  like  dinner.  After  supper  they 
conversed  or  prayed  tdte-h-tGte  till  bedtime.” 

While  Philip  shot  hares,  Isabel’s  mind  dwelt 
on  higher  game.  Louis  XIV.  was  dead.  His 
successor,  young  Louis  XV.,  was  attacked  by 
a disease  which  threatened  his  life.  In  the 
event  of  his  death,  Philip  might  aspire  to  the 
French  throne.  True,  he  had  renounced  it  by 
solemn  oath;  but  what  of  that?  Isabel  re- 
solved she  should  bo  Queen  of  France.  Fore- 
seeing the  opposition  which  would  arise  if  Philip 
attempted  to  wear  both  crowns,  she  boldly  re- 
solved to  make  him  abdicate  tlie  Spanish  scep- 
tre. In  January,  1724,  he  announced,  to  an 
astonished  people,  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
resign  the  throne  in  order  to  lead  a private  life 
with  the  Qneen — to  the  end  that,  freed  from  all 
other  cares,  he  might  serve  God,  meditate  on  a 
future  life,  and  devote  himself  to  the  important 
work  of  his  salvation.  , He  appointed  his  son 
Luis  his  successor,  and  retired  to  the  palace  of 
San  Ildefonso,  on  which  he  had  spent  six  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  and  which  he  preferred  to  the 
Escurial.  The  people  of  Castile  expressed  no 
sorrow  at  the  loss  of  a monarch  who  had  done 
nothing  to  gain  their  good-will,  and  the  last  few 
years  of  whose  reign  had  been  equally  divided 
between  the  chase  and  his  bed*  But  for  the 
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peace  of  the  kingdom  they  desired  that  their 
Cortes  should  meet  to  ratify  the  abdication  of 
Philip.  Isabel  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  the 
danger  of  a step  which  would  forever  bar  her 
from  ascending  the  Spanish  throne  afresh ; and 
she  positively  refused  to  convoke  the  Cortes. 
She  prudently  kept  the  Spanish  throne  in  re- 
serve, in  case  she  failed  in  her  attempts  on  that 
of  France.  Her  confidence  in  the  suocess  of 
her  schemes  was,  however,  unbounded.  Ample 
preparations  for  a journey  to  Paris  were  made  at 
San  Ildefonso.  The  Queen’s  jewels  and  clothes 
were  packed  up.  Couriers  were  kept  on  the 
road,  and  daily  messengers  left  with  dispatches 
for  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  was  in  Philip’s 
interest.  In  fancy  she  was  already  Queen  of 
France. 

Meanwhile  young  Luis  ascended  the  Spanish 
throne;  his  coronation  being  commemorated 
by  an  auto-da-fe \ at  which  five  heretics  were 
burnt  before  him.  Two  events  of  note  are  re- 
corded in  his  short  reign.  The  first  was  his 
robbing  his  own  orchards  at  night  in  order  to 
worry  the  royal  gardeners.  The  second  was  his 
imprisonment  of  his  wife,  Louise  Isabelle  d’Or- 
leans,  daughter  of  the  regent,  who  had  been 
forced  upon  him  by  Alberoni.  Her  gallantries 
were  so  notorious  and  so  shameful,  that  Luis 
was  compelled  to  have  her  arrested  on  her  re- 
turn from  a gay  soiree.  She  affected  penitence, 
and  a reconciliation  took  place.  Luis  had,  in 
truth,  resolved  to  divorce  her;  but  while  the 
necessary  papers  were  being  prepared  he  died 
of  small-pox. 

To  the  astonishment  of  eveiy  one,  Philip,  his 
father,  unceremoniously  seized  the  sceptre  at  his 
death.  The  truth  was,  Louis  XV.  had  recov- 
ered, and  Isabel  thought  the  Spanish  throne  bet- 
ter than  none.  Having  failed  to  become  Queen 
of  France  herself,  she  tried  to  marry  her  daughter 
the  Infanta  to  Louis  XV. ; but  this  scheme  failed 
likewise,  and  she  furiously  exclaimed — this  pat- 
tern of  gentleness — “The  Bourbons  are  a race 
of  devils,  except,”  she  added  to  the  king,  who 
was  beside  her,  “your  majesty.”  It  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  make  the  exception.  Philip  lay 
day  after  day  like  a log  in  his  bed.  For  eight 
months  he  never  shaved.  The  Queen  ruled  the 
state,  received  foreign  embassadors,  made  war, 
and  even  thought  of  heading  her  armies.  So 
completely  was  she  mistress  of  the  kingdom, 
that  at  her  confinements  the  whole  business  of 
state  was  at  a stand  still.  The  poor  king,  a 
victim  to  hypochondria,  again  thought  of  abdi- 
cating; and  his  hints  to  that  effect  so  frightened 
Isabel,  that  she  locked  him  up  in  his  own  room. 
The  wretched  monarch  contrived  in  her  absence 
to  write  a decree  of  abdication,  and  bribed  a 
valet  to  cany  it  to  the  Council  of  Castile ; but 
the  Queen  intercepted  the  message  and  destroy- 
ed it.  After  this  her  watch  over  the  King  be- 
came more  rigid.  He  was  absolutely  forbidden 
to  go  to  Madrid;  and  lest  he  should  by  any 
possibility  communicate  with  tho  Council  of 
Castile,  he  was  removed  to  Seville,  and  allowed 
to  spend  whole  days  and  nights  in  bed.  There, 


while  the  Queen  was  scheming  to  secure  for 
him  the  succession  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.,  Philip  was  suddenly  struck  with  apoplexy, 
and  died  before  a physician  or  a priest  could 
reach  him. 

Such  was  the  founder  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
in  Spain.  It  would  be  difficult  in  the  history 
of  dynasties  to  find  one  which  sprang  from  a 
more  worthless  source. 

Philip  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  Of 
the  former,  Luis  died  before  him ; Ferdinand 
and  Charles  succeeded  him  in  turn  ; Philip  be- 
came Duke  of  Parma,  tried  to  emulate  the  ex- 
travagance and  vices  of  his  father-in-law,  Louis 
XV.,  and  after  playing  the  part  of  a royal  beg- 
gar for  some  years,  died  of  a fall  from  his  horse ; 
and  Luis  Antonio  lived  and  died  in  entire  ob- 
scurity. 

Ferdinand  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six.  He  was  a little  ugly  man,  who  had 
never  cared  for  any  thing  but  hunting  and  music. 
He  did  not  think  fit  to  alter  his  habits  on  be- 
coming King  of  Spain.  It  is  said  that  he  spoke 
the  truth,  which  was  very  commendable  in  a 
man  in  his  position ; and  lie  was  highly  extolled 
for  having  forborne  to  put  his  mother-in-law  to 
death,  or  at  least  exile  her  without  a dollar 
when  he  ascended  the  throne.  The  truth  was, 
that  Ferdinand  was  an  intensified  embodiment 
of  his  father’s  indolence,  and  never  had  any 
opportunity  of  committing  absolute  crimes.  All 
he  wanted  was  a wife,  a gun,  and  an  opera 
singer.  The  first  he  found  in  Portugal,  in  the 
person  of  Barbara,  daughter  of  John  V.,  a very 
fat  young  lady,  who  piqued  herself  on  her  an- 
gelic meekness  and  docility.  A polite  French- 
man who  visited  her  court,  declared  that  her 
face  “pained  him  to  behold,”  so  excessively 
plain  and  harsh  were  her  features.  It  would 
have  been  w'dl  for  Spain  had  her  personal  de- 
fects been  her  wofst  faults ; but  with  these  she 
combined  insatiable  avarice,  low  cunning,  and 
true  Portuguese  treachery.  The  last  of  Ferdi- 
nand’s requirements  he  imported  from  England. 
Carlo  Broschi,  a famous  opera  singer,  had  gain- 
ed fame  and  wealth  by  his  profession ; and  un- 
der the  assumed  name  of  Farinelli,  gladly  ac- 
cepted Ferdinand’s  offer  to  come  and  charm  his 
hereditary  hypochondria  with  sweet  strains.  It 
is  related  that  when  Farinelli  first  arrived  at 
Madrid,  the  Queen  secretly  introduced  him  into 
the  room  next  to  Ferdinand’s  bedchamber, 
where  he  sang  and  played,  and  that  the  new 
pleasure  so  excited  the  sluggish  monarch,  that 
he  rose  from  his  bed  and  actually  shaved  him- 
self. This  Farinelli  became  in  course  of  time 
an  important  personage  of  state,  and  inherited 
the  mantle  of  the  Princess  Orsini.  Shortly  af- 
ter his  arrival  he  was  appointed  intendant  of 
the  King’s  pleasures ; which,  as  the  King  lived 
for  nothing  but  pleasure,  gave  him  almost  abso- 
lute control  over  the  court.  Petronius  Arbiter 
was  not  nearly  so  powerful.  He  ruled  the  King 
with  music,  the  Queen  with  sycophancy.  When 
trouble  broke  out  between  the  courts  of  Ver- 
sailles and  Madrid,  Farinelli  the  singer  was  ap- 
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pointed  W otroduet  the  negotiation*  on  behalf 
&f  liie  .tatter:  To  tmhsie  the  sw^tf  g*fi**^  pf  mj ch 
ap  nppoinuxienbrws  wiuat  try  to  fancy  Mf.  For- 
ml.  tatxftttod  w ith  the  settles  en t Of  t h e Ffe hep? 
Q^rio^  »ir  Mmo ■ ACW^lite'i  by  thcBrbub 
gvAi&rutnetii  to  W^hm^towy  Hfrvweri  Fflprfe 
nclfedife  1m  dutyf  imd  to  fr»  tauWfijjg  hftftor  tre 
taiuist  add  that  be  never  robbed  hit  imfem  or 
Spain.  life  partners  in  the  gavernmetir.  of  th* 
kingdom  were  not  h\'  ^cruputous.  Though 
Cftrntjal  vm  rigidly  hmte^l  austere  to  a 
fault.  Etifeetiaiia,  who  daring  the  greater portion 
of  Ferdinand*  feign  Xhttml  the  weight  of  the 
p3vei*rime«  twitli  FfcrineJli,  set  a sublime  exam* 
pic  of  eomtpribp  c»«d  boundless  extravagance, 
lie  wi p\m»h  hu  per *<m  jewels  worth  ife&ly  half 
a million  ofthdfem  At  his  dfegmee  the  toTeu- 
toiy  which  feitf  taken  of  hi * efloe.m.  n*n  mined, 
^nong  *tta '.-iiiingk,  & Ifcite  .of  pomrinte  to  tiic 
4z«punf  of to# 

11  ?0>puiu*  o£ti\k  ftflfftoiiw  of  breeches, 

3.50  of  drawer*,  and  i $ rich  wiiim.  Ho 
had  been  Funnel  I iV  friend  when  the  latter  ar- 
rived in  Spain,  and  in  the  hour  of  adversity  the 
linneb?.  birder  did  mt  forget  him.  To  life  in- 
fluence Ife(*cnu<hv  owed  life  exemption  from  the 
fate  of  Omni  >\ml  A IberrmL 
The  hfepabii*  of  Ferdinand  are  not  the  his- 
tory of  Sjifctn.  1’hafc  ’ffcujfe  be  sought  in  the 
tnogTfcphy  of  Ememida,  Csirvajai,  and  Farmellh 
Hie  King  was  a nullity  in  his  kingdom.  As 
hypochondriac  a*  bin  father,  he  had  .got  it  into  j 
fife  head  that  he  win  to  din  of  asthma,  in  abject 
poverty,  and  had  aci  u/tlly  pemtmded  the  queen 
1h«h  x«£h  tvas  h&  destiny-  All  life  rare  vms  to 
ward  oil'  the  dreaded  disease,  with  which  he  was 
jievfcr.  reiUiy  tlifeateiieii;  u)l  hers  to  heap  up 
money, ; which  rife  obtained  by-  ’selling  every 
«®ce  under  -ris*.  :twwn  '•to  the  highest  bidder. 
In  tifTa/fft  of  suite  neither  meddled  mtrdt ; and 
it  w jmrha]m  to  this  j^enUnxity  that  the  root)-; 
arch  oweii  the  title  of  Ferdinand  the  Sage.  He 
did  eerminiy  mpre  or  t>r  tee  take  sonic  share  in 
the  bmVtto^  the  Council  when  life  spendthrift 
tether.  Fbilip.  cmrentod  him  to  pay  Iris  debts, 

. 'and Carlos,  tried  to  gain 
n footing  \u  the.  government.  But  a reinitiate 
to  the  One,  .att4. .»  reprimand  to  the  olbptve.it- 
hsumied  hVolirmnd’s  energy.  Ho  cried  bitterly  i 
W'hPn  Canajal  died,  ami  waa'hanOy  lew  affected  | 
/it.  Fitsenudii'a  disgi^tee^  trvm.hlitip  lest  tlieeare^ 
ox  gown n\*fr, t shoahi  &U.  on  hly  feelde  thoul- 

^ The  vtenfti  of  life  i'.ife 
Jfiwk;  l4ij  shlit  hitn^fe  HfM  Ynfevidcsn,  J 
and  d«pr>*y)d  hxqi^if  $f:  fdod  mfi  f&tiy  T he  J 
emha^^dor  i*wi&  i6  lm  govemmeifev] 
k,  tjfbe  Kipg  has  kp.pt  hie  bed  for  W?eji  days- ; he  I 
y.m  hioodcvil  rwiofr  within  e few  hnirrs;  and  im^ 

■fel' 


been  pbi’Kiekml  f but  bis  avemon  fo  ;W.  any . 
»>’uc  hu!  pfc  twe*  }'h;>in;<:is  |^pi  daUy.”  3 
All  {urfdic  bvts^nm  Kti*  ,sfopppdr  for  tftfemmfe- 1 
tih4  po<ihi  noi  even  ohlnin  the  fwanUty  Ktf  a j 
sigmvtuare  from  iiro  King.  The  pfpTfib.Tr  iifcv 
YTiwi^  »'cwri&s«ori  that  Fivrdi'nniid^'  if  ns 

dor?rugtjd;  Ho  Id  )hp  ^(iavtHfe  and  iti- 

^iswd  ov  £&i&g 'about  without  any  other  .carver- 


jtng  bu$  Ida  shin,  whfeh  had  changed 

for  weeks.  His  hypochondria  reewnn/tg  w fib 
nolgnne,  %#  pettmulfrl  hiirmolf  thirif  lie  would 
die  if  lie  lay  dowtt,  »wd  spent  Hie  la*t  day*  of 
his  Ufo  mcing  upright  iru  ehuir.  At  ipngji* 
death  mnftm*t&rl  hi*  ?mficrhig»,  irithiti  c year 
after  the  decease  of  bis  wHe.  ; / ' ; r - . 

During::  the  whole  of  his  reign  Ite  had  been 
a mere  cipher.  With  singular  malAdnutrieaf 
ihf!  hUiorj^ns.  who  hnra  dt^rghtod  to  style  hita 
Fonlmaiul  the  ISbgP*,  hare  caannhtided  ftn- 
gdlity  *juI  v • ;^v^vv VV;;  d'-irig,;  poinfivg 

t?buivphato ;l  v : $$0,  ^fdpljftra 
be  ■ left  m iM f Aliu.-viim  . has- 

already  been  made  bo  tine  inode  in  ‘Wlifeh  Hui 
Imlk  of  this  money  w as  gained ; at? ether  re^Ains 
to  be  told.  Thiiip  hncl  died  deeply  in  debt,  hfe 
i*ecklesa  expend? fares  for  bunting  itmi  this  miu 
stnurfion  of  S«n  Iltlefonsb  Imritig  wbsetrbetS  twi'flp' 
the  mean?  at  hfe  di^bstsl.  £bnmr*  the  5fr- 
variable  practice  of  the  ^panikh  motiurehr,  Fer- 
dinand rpftiggd  to  p®y  his  fathei^  ^ebi«.  tirid 
hoanled  up  the  money  raised  ft>r  rite  purprae, 
while  hfe  nnfoitunrire  creditors  srnri’cd.  H« 
has  also  obtained  the  credit  of  dealing  the  brrt 
blow'  at  the  papal  despot Ivrn  in  Sprim  To  6hS» 
he  has  no  claim.  The  honor  oT  riin  deed  !;«- 
longs  to  m an  w hose  names  arre-  nowr  ,(ifrjzptteib-~+ 
Macanax  and  flrr/,  under  Thilrp^  ami  ihe  sfsirti 
Carvajiil  and  Wall  in  biz  -orar  reign.  They  If 
was  who  stripjmi  pine  Kmihs  of  bia 

benefices,  artd  pAved  tbcwAvfct  the  stupemioos 
reform  Aranda de4incd  to  aceopiplish. 
The  best  we  erih  my  of  Jpejfdroand  Is,  that  bit 
was  a hnrmlesw  imbeefiz. 

CnrJos  the  i’bird,  fife  &\tcee*nir,  ■was  h«  half 
brother,  lxiiog  iijt  +an  of  tlip  iiopcrious  Isabel 
Famvf'C.  Up  Imd  l>Oeu  King  of  some 

ye»u*8  before  the  death  of  FctdiiiUPil  ^ and  WQ9 
rims  <be  ino?{  e^)*emutved  Bourbon  hihg  ^pwn 
haxi  had.  \liz  Ztip\  $\Amh  ont  in  bold  edttJmst 
m tfiose  of  ih.  pfcdectsswrr  .and.hfe'stieci^orss;' 
from  the  5imjde-ri;b5fiti'' that^  dn  pfenc 

cmergeoci ejs,  u vt  ill  of  his  own.  f it*  roved  much 
if  not  all  of  life  fame  to  his  tact  in  nvoidin^ 
worthless  favorites,  pud  Fis  good  fontine  In 
t.»>mmcindipg  the  Ven  ice*  of  able  men  as  niipis- 
tew.  .Spain  has  rcaer  o t:>  be  proud  of  <uch 
>gfliermen  hs  the  Gonde  d'Aranda  and  Florida 
ftlancA  ' - ’ v • '•  V' 

At  librnccwion  <T>e  state,  r/vpiirtu?  lurn  to  pitu, 
yitip  MXtrttxsov?  to  rife  ^j»07»fe*h  awvl  ^eaiwlitc n 
rbrtJrtes,  pfe  ebtet  vtm^_  idipTv 

C h rl  os  n mrn  pxtwd  ajury  rd'ph  y a i c m ns  ei » d 
ed  men  to  cxnmiiit  iuro  ( they  reported  that  They 
were  uiiablc  so  MsX  in  the  unhappy  [yrince  the 
me  of  rea>ot/  or  ^ny  tmcct  nf  rcilcrtion.  l*hiHp 
fe/w:  Acvdrdingjy  dlsinhcriucVh  Hfe«mw!  bnuh- 
cf,  w*  named  Prince  r^f  Astmins  • nnti 

the  third,  Ferdirmnd,  oMaincd  the  • rrowii  of 
Napla*;  ' . * ' • 1 • . ^ ;‘s  V;l\  v'-'*  ' 

Ihe  fft*i  fleet  of  h«  reign  was  the  c^ilg  df 
p&dr.  old  Karinidli.  whwn  vok*c  hud  #*»m.  »ml 
v,  ho  wi^s  probably  very  gfai!  to  leave  the  riost>l; 
livm  cqurt  of  ^pido,  no  richer  ihap  hewna  wlusr*i 
ha  first  went  thero.  The  direct) o»  of  affairs  ha 
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intrusted  to  Squillace  and*  Grimaldi,  both  able 
men,  the  former  a Neapolitan.  This  done,  the 
king  began  to  indulge  his  passion  for  hunting, 
which  with  him  amounted  to  a monomania. 
He  had  hardly  seated  himself  on  the  throne 
when  the  British  embassador  reports  that  though 
his  abilities  are  good,  he  sacrifices  every  thing 
to  hunting,  and  will  not  abandon  his  favorite 
pursuit  for  the  gravest  state  affairs.  He  kept 
thousands  of  men  employed  in  beating  up  game 
for  him,  and  his  expenses  for  this  amusement 
involved  him  in  constant  pecuniary  difficulties. 
His  dinner  hour  was  fixed  at  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, so  as  to  leave  him  a clear  afternoon  for  the 
chase. 

While  he  hunted,  Squilloce  set  about  reform- 
ing the  kingdom,  and  more  especially  the  con- 
dition of  the  priests  and  the  church.  By  a 
bold  stroke  of  authority  he  succeeded  in  banish- 
ing the  Grand  Inquisitor,  and  this  act  was  the 
beginning  of  the  war  between  state  and  church, 
which  is  the  most  interesting  feature  of  Carlos’s 
reign.  To  understand  it,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  when  Philip  V.  ascended  the  Spanish 
throne,  one  fifth  of  the  real  estate  in  the  king- 
dom belonged  to  the  church,  and  was  held  in 
mam-morte,  so  that  it  could  not  be  alienated. 
During  Philip’s  reign,  upward  of  three  thou- 
sand persons  were  either  burnt,  imprisoned  for 
life,  or  sent  to  the  galleys  by  the  Inquisition. 
These  frightful  atrocities  were  diminished  under 
Ferdinand ; and  when  the  attention  of  Carlos 
was  drawn  to  the  Inquisition,  that  body  urged, 
as  a complete  answer  to  the  charges  of  cruelty 
brought  against  them,  that  they  had  only  burnt 
four  persons  and  imprisoned  fifty  in  several 
years.  Still,  the  kingdom  contained  no  less 
than  ninety  thousand  priests  or  monks,  and 
twenty  thousand  nuns;  in  all,  upward  of  one 
- thirtieth  of  the  whole  population  were  ecclesi- 
astics of  some  sort,  an  unproductive  burden  to 
the  state.  The  first  blow  was  struck,  as  was 
said,  by  the  exile  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor.  It 
was  soon  avenged.  Spain  being  at  war  with 
England,  the  British  fleets  took  Havana;  and 
the  royal  confessor  took  care  to  remind  the 
King  that  the  fall  of  that  city  had  taken  place 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  exile  of  the  holy 
officer.  Carlos,  a thorough  bigot  at  heart,  was 
struck  with  the  coincidence,  and  the  inquisitor 
was  recalled.  But  so  meagre  a triumph  did 
not  satisfy  the  papal  church.  The  priests  re- 
solved to  min  Squillace.  He  had  issued  an 
edict  against  long  cloaks  and  slouched  hats, 
which  frequently  served  as  a disguise  for  brig- 
ands and  assassins.  He  had  moreover,  to  raise 
money  to  supply  the  King’s  wants,  granted 
monopolies  to  certain  parties  for  supplying 
Madrid  with  bread  and  oil.  These  measures 
created  much  discontent  among  the  people. 
The  proscription  of  slouched  hats  was  regarded 
as  unequivocal  tyranny;  and  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  bread  caused  great  suffering.  Of  these 
elements  of  popular  discontent  the  Jesuits  adroit- 
ly availed  themselves.  Of  a sudden,  in  March, 
1766,  a riot  broke  out  at  Madrid.  The  popn- 
Vox*.  X. — No.  iis. — 1 1 
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lace  thronged  the  streets,  breaking  windows, 
insulting  the  officers  of  state,  and  attacking  the 
Walloon  guards.  Rushing  in  a body  to  Squfl- 
lace’s  residence,  they  called  for  the  minister’s 
head,  and  declared  they  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  this  sacrifice.  ’With  great 
difficulty  Carlos,  the  Queen,  and  Squillace  made 
their  escape  to  Aranjuez,  whence  the  King  sent 
messengers  to  treat  with  the  mob.  They  de- 
manded the  exile  of  Squillace  and  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  prohibiting  slouched  hats. 

Both  demands  were  instantly  granted,  and 
quiet  was  once  more  established.  Strange  to 
say,  Squillace  was  no  sooner  dismissed  than  the 
populace  set  to  work  to  repair  the  damage  done 
during  the  riot  with  as  much  energy  as  they 
bad  displayed  in  earn  ing  it  out.  Every  one 
whose  windows  had  been  broken,  or  whose 
property  had  been  otherwise  injured,  was  paid 
in  full.  Where  the  money  came  from  he  was 
not  told.  There  were  men  in  Madrid,  however, 
who  knew  enough  of  mobs  to  be  well  aware 
that  it  did  not  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
bravos  who  broke  Squillace’s  windows.  People 
pointed  significantly  to  the  gloomy  Jesuit  col- 
leges ; and  then  it  was  remembered  how  many 
dark  priests  had  been  seen  flitting  like  evil  spir- 
its through  the  mob  on  the  occasion  of  the  riot. 

Scores  of  thinkers  doubtless  recalled  to  memory 
the  injuries  Squillace  had  wrought  to  the  church, 
the  vindictiveness  of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  and 
the  singular  concentration  of  purpose  evinced 
by  the  populace  in  directing  the  whole  force  of 
the  popular  torrent  against  him.  In  brief, 
there  were  but  two  classes  which  could  have 
excited  and  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the 
“ slouched  hat  riot,”  as  it  was  called  ; these  were 
the  nobles  and  the  church.  It  was  clearly  not 
the  work  of  the  nobles. 

Among  others  who  were  diligently  noting 
facts  of  this  nature,  was  an  old  soldier,  and  a 
youthful  statesman,  the  Count  of  Aranda, 
whose  military  experience  led  him  at  once  to 
discover  the  real  authors  of  the  disturbance. 
Squillace’s  exile  drew  Aranda  nearer  to  the 
King ; with  every  precaution  of  secrecy  he  com- 
municated his  suspicions,  and  to  his  great  de- 
light found  them  fully  shared  by  the  monarch. 

They  agreed  that  the  turbnlent  Jesuits  must 
be  punished.  But  how  could  a blow  be  strnck 
without  their  knowledge  ? The  royal  confessor 
was  in  their  interest;  they  had  spies  every 
where ; it  was  hardly  safe  to  whisper  what  was 
to  be  kept  a secret  from  the  all-seeing,  all-hear- 
ing fraternity.  Aranda  consulted  with  the  King 
with  locked  doors;  not  a soul  was  intrusted 
with  the  least  inkling  of  the  scheme.  Lest  the 
spies  should  perceive  that  the  royal  ink-stand 
had  been  used,  Aranda  brought  his  own  in  his 
pocket,  together  with  paper  and  pens.  Portugal 
had  just  been  compelled  to  exile  the  Jesuits,  in 
consequence  of  their  factious  conduct  in  Para- 
guay ; with  this  example  before  them,  the  King 
and  his  minister  framed  their  decrees.  No 
living  soul  in  Madrid  had  the  least  suspicion 
of  the  plot. 
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At  midnight,  strong  bands  of  soldiers  simul- 
taneously surrounded  the  six  Jesuit  colleges; 
the  bells  were  secured,  and  sentinels  posted  at 
every  door  and  outlet.  The  Jesuits  were  then 
roused  from  their  beds  and  summoned  to  the 
refectory,  inhere  an  officer  awaited  them  with 
the  decree  of  exile  in  his  hand.  After  it  was 
read,  each  man  was  directed  to  pack  up  his 
linen,  snuff,  and  money ; and  the  whole  frater- 
nity was  dispatched  in  carriages,  under  the 
escort  of  dragoons,  to  the  sea-side.  With  such 
secrecy  and  unanimity  had  the  coup  dttal  been 
carried  out,  that  no  one  in  Madrid  suspected 
what  had  happened  until  late  next  day,  when 
the  exiles  were  far  on  their  journey.  We  are 
led  to  form  a high  opinion  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  government  and  its  thorough  organization, 
from  the  fact  that  precisely  the  same  measures 
were  taken  at  the  same  time  all  over  Spain; 
and  within  a few  weeks,  throughout  Spanish 
America  and  the  Philippine  Isles.  By  the  end 
of  six  months  the  Spanish  dominions  did  not 
contain  a single  avowed  Jesuit. 

When  we  recollect  the  mischief  they  had 
done  to  Spain  in  various  ways ; their  factious- 
ness; their  cruelty;  their  unbending  hostility 
to  municipal  reform;  and  the  burden  they 
constituted  in  a state  which  required  the  active 
support  of  every  citizen;  their  expulsion  will 
seem  an  act  of  sound  policy.  In  fact  Spain 
would  have  been  spared  half  her  subsequent 
troubles  had  their  fate  been  shared  by  three 
fourths  of  the  remaining  priests,  who,  like 
locusts,  ate  up  the  fat  of  the  land.  But  this 
much  said  in  justice  to  Aranda  and  Carlos, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  exiles  a tribute 
of  admiration  for  their  fortitude  under  their 
trials.  Not  a complaint  broke  from  the  lips  of 
a single  prisoner,  either  at  the  time  of  their 
arrest  and  separation  from  a much-loved  home, 
or  during  the  hardships  and  privations  of 
the  journey.  Shipped  in  transports  for  Civita 
Vecchia,  their  arrival  at  that  port  took  the 
governor  by  surprise,  and  he  refused  to  allow- 
them  to  land  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Pope 
should  be  known.  Clement,  foreseeing  the 
coming  storm,  declined  to  allow  his  dominions 
to  be  made  a refuge  for  all  the  ecclesiastical 
outcasts  in  Europe,  and  they  put  to  sea  again, 
under  a scorching  sun  and  scantily  supplied 
with  provisions.  For  three  months  they  were 
tossed  hither  and  thither  in  the  Mediterranean, 
suffering  indescribable  misery,  and  dying  in 
large  numbers  from  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  At  length,  the  inhabited  earth  refusing 
them,  a resting-place,  they  were  unladen  like 
bales  of  goods,  and  thrust  ashore  on  the  bar- 
ren coast  of  Corsica.  There,  fresh  privations 
awaited  them ; and  the  aged  and  infirm  rapidly 
sank  under  their  miseries.  Many  months 
elapsed  before  Carlos,  softened  by  their  suffer- 
ings, decreed  an  allowance  of  about  twenty-five 
cents  a day  to  each  exile,  and  procured  for  them 
admittance  to  Italy.  The  Pope  made  a faint 
struggle  on  their  behalf,  and  even  threatened 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  had  follow'ed  Car- 
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los’e  example,  with  ^communication.  But  the 
King  of  Spain  and  Aranda  were  resolute ; and 
the  papal  authority  had  fallen  so  low  that 
Clement’s  successor  was  glad  to  purchase  peace 
with  his  powerful  neighbors  in  Naples,  Spain, 
and  Parma,  by  abolishing  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  survivors;  then  considered  harm- 
less, were  permitted  to  return  to  Spain. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Jesuits  was,  however, 
by  no  means  the  overthrow  of  the  Church.  It 
was  the  means  of  wresting  the  schools  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  clergy;  but  the  Inquisition 
still  retained  the  censorship  of  all  publications, 
while  the  ecclesiastical  courts  still  took  cogni- 
zance of  numerous  criminal  offenses,  and  eqjoy- 
ed  the  right  of  confiscating,  to  their  ow-n  use,  the 
property  of  the  individuals  they  condemned. 

The  lives  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  both  sexes  were 
still  a common  subject  of  scandal.  Against 
these  abuses  Aranda  battled  bravely;  but  it 
seemed  as  though  the  King’s  energy  as  a re- 
former had  been  exhausted  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits,  for  bis  bigotry  grew  daily  more  and 
more  intense,  and  the  confessor  invariably  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  Aranda’s  designs.  After  a 
short  while  the  Inquisition  again  grew  so  bold 
as  to  attract  once  more  the  attention  of  Europe. 

Sefior  Olavide,  a popular  reformer,  undertook 
to  reclaim  and  colonize  the  Sierra  Morena, 
which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  a den 
of  banditti;  and  among  other  good  citizens 
whom  he  contrived  to  attract  to  the  spot,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  several  Prot- 
estant families.  A lawgiver  for  his  little  col- 
ony, he  wisely  decreed  that  these  Protestants 
should  not  be  compelled  to  attend  mass;  for 
which,  and  other  cognate  offenses,  be  was 
shortly  afterward  seized  and  thrust  into  one 
of  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  that  dread  tribunal 
insisted  on  having  him  burnt.  To  this,  how- 
ever, Carlos  would  not  consent ; the  Grand  In- 
quisitor himself  owfted  to  an  unbecoming  ten- 
derness toward  the  prisoner,  and  confessed  that 
a good  long  imprisonment,  with  a recantation 
and  a reprimand,  would  satisfy  his  conscience. 

This  opinion  prevailed.  We  have  the  closing 
scene  of  the  drama  from  the  narrative  of  a for- 
eigner who  was  present. 

UA  great  number  of  persons  of  all  ranks, 
civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  were  invited, 

I should  rather  say  summoned,  to  attend  at  the 
holy  office  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  on 
the  24th  of  last  month.  They  were  all  totally 
ignorant  of  the  reason  of  their  being  called  on. 

After  waiting  some  time  in  an  apartment  des- 
tined for  their  reception,  they  were  admitted  to 
the  tribunal — a long,  darkish  room,  with  the 
windows  near  the  ceiling,  and  furnished  with  a 
crucifix,  under  a black  canopy,  a table  with  two 
chairs  for  the  inquisitors,  a stool  for  the  prison- 
er, two  chairs  for  his  guards,  and  benches  for 
the  spectators.  The  familiars  of  the  Inquisition, 
Abrantes,  Mora,  and  others,  grandees  of  Spain, 
attended  as  servants  without  hats  or  swords. 

“Olavide  soon  appeared,  attended  by  brothers 
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bi&ek,  bfii  Utokn  quite  -c»*i  miwvL,  feu*  hamb  ; nourished  * aftwig  antipathy  again**,  tin:  told- 


ifl&tfcd'  together,  1*0 'I  holding  a erwtn  taper.  flit. 
Atc^»  wAs  an  ©tfy«-c<rf*>w<d  tq&fc  and  wiuitooAt, 
coots*  bi-eecben,  and  thrtruil  stockings 
and  his  hair  wu»  combed  back  into  « hug.  Hi 
ftm  dilated  on  the  stool  prepared  for  him.  The 
^tTfcterto,  then  read,  daring  three  hoar**  tho  mv 
castowed  accurst. icw»  arid  pmvtomgr 
hint.  They  eon*tet* d of  rJbcrct  a hun4)W:fj^ 
tirles,  #uch  a^'jfiw  powemoo  of/Ctes  Iv^A  to* 
pictures,  i*tt cm  from  Voltaic  his  bimug  m^- 


.are  of  Minorca  find  Gibraltar,  u**k  more  mten* 
Hi  his  qua  rods  with  the  British  minwtera 
than  in  any  public  business  lltfetTiuta)  riuuer 
at  tbi*  time  declared  their  Independent ; anil 
greatly  to  the  diWomhtu*ifc  vt  lion  da  Blanca, 
wiv>  n^d  the  danger  of  their  .example  to  the 
Spaii&k  ^lorues  cm  the  same  mutinent,  Carlos 
espiMtsy  their  cause  «£««>«  flruar 
Brito1*}.  The  tmfh  wr&s,  Frimkiin  kto  atlnddy 
BngfcmdV  *%kk  to  retain  Oihndiar.  am«l 


some  externa)  ditties  | : tibts' ‘ '>r^xnto:k  found  its  \rsy  to.  Carlos  a heart 

y^pT^^cthi,  hfcviimttention  to  ima  ges  j What  measnre  of  sincerity  hi#  friendly  tmw- 
together  rriii  every  pftmeatar  v>f  hU  lift,  birth,  \ iac&.'yn  out  «mvtm  contained  toay  be  iirferred 
and  education.  i:  woo* iaded  T»v  vfcriarmg  him  ( fivm  his  decki.iutori  on  hi*  de4riidre<l,  that  t:o- 
guilty  Jit  hereby-  At  that  moment  he  ..fainted  j thing  gore  him  greater  xnijsfnririon  than  the  re- 
srouy.  but  van  broagld  to  the  reecireiy  of  , his  memhnnife  that,  he  Into  never  held  direct  inter- 
senses  that  be  might  hear  hits  sentence.  Ijt  wan  course,,  oc  rontduded  hay  tjwtyvyritli 
no  loss  than  the  deprivation  of  pll  )u*  s^e**y  tollknw  Staten ” »:d  North  America, 
present  and  future.  the  crmtfecat&fi  ofhis  prop- 1.  The  M ar  with  Kugfcnd?  including  flic  capture 
ertyT  bnnkhoumf  t&  thirty  teAgofcft.  from  Mail-  ? of  Minorca,  and  the  fataon*  fthnugh  smsucees^ 
rvir  from  i\13  pincos  of  royal  .residence,  from  | ful  riege  of  Gibraltar,,  the  Armed  < neutrality 
Sevilla,  lii«;».ew' eaUifiv, . and’  Lwto  the  pWtfrif  t which  was  first  amceived  at  C*rio*f  council, 
& birth  : proFn'ljitom  tens  riding  on  horseback,  > and  the  ttuptfmnt  innovations  in  mtoroatiotial 
or  wearing  gxdd,  .silver,  tit  rilk  ; wi  eight  Tears  • law  whi^h  gf«w  tfoeremif,  as  wetl  ua  the  frrmi- 


muncemont  pf  the  mmbles  in  South  AmerieA, 
hdiidi  led  to  the  independence  df  the  .Spanish 
cdlKmd^/  c*gcupy  txiach  spa^  in  hfotwim  i&S 
Bphiu  ttttdet  Carlo?,  and  form  the  leading  flints 


cemfihament  ftr»d  nnonastic  tli^cipline  $ri  a eoti- 
rent.  TW sentence  being  readf '-he  way  Jed  to 
t)ie  fcftlde  where-,  nn  life  kneeH,  'recanted  fm 
ernir^,  raid  aeknowIe«1ged  hi*-  ihiplicir  belie?'  in 
the  ftrtHes  of  die  hfoman  CaditAu'  fiinh.  3;>»xir 
priests  in  surplices,  and  with  wand*  in  tlieir 
bund!?,  then  catihs  in/  Th^  repeatedly • laid 
their  tvatuIf/  p.emki  hti  riirmliirn%  w’fiile  a mis- 
erere was  ?i?ng.  f ie  then  wltftdwr,  dm  iurpiifu 
itnrs.  hownfitl,  and.  the  stmngier*  rilendv  de|>art i*<l 
with  terror  tn  riudr  hearf^  but  d^m‘tinn  on 
tfwnr  QlAyhie  'teseaped  to  Fram^  Iine3 

brrg  enough  to  re, emit  his  .hcrc.ry,  and  wrote  a 
hook  in  favor  of  the  Church. ' , . •'  ; 1 

It  was  w«e  y fchr*  *) frer  this  ifmr  the  last  mfr~ 
i&i-fi  touk  jdiieo  jit  Sp;dn.  The  vixtini  wcv  a 
peer  old  wvimsn^  wh^  wes  nXTTi toing  a 
witch.  M«r»)  ,flmn.  a eentiiW  Itefimj  a j«‘%c  in 

MassaahiiseU?  had  boggn<i  |*iirdf/n  «f  his  fedtow- 
eftiaeris  assembled  in  church,  for  having  hud 
the  folly  4Ud  the  v\ iykedne^  to  scuterico  JuAt  an- 
other mvh  old  'rinr.au,  to  death  for  witchcraft. 

Ftoiii  fbe  de^lton  hf  AtAndii*i  power  to  the  enn- 
f|u03t  by  Nrt poison,  uo^ dj>en  attempts  ware  mtule 
tu  orrermm  the  prie^thoud  of  Sf*uin ; the  me*- 
Itu  wrtnry  tklo  atony  warned  them,  that  tf  they 
vatued  their  owrrmikty  they  nuut  not  provoke, 
the  people  too  far, 

Baftfed  to  the  cccJedafctic^  Ammla  mmed 
hto  vigorous  mind  to  polirieai  reforms  nwil 
strongly ' utg^d;  the  iving  to  're^taUisU  ilw  yivSr- 
mv  *vf  Cjinatonia,  Amgoo,  And  Valencia,  tutiawt 
jfhJly.  nbolfetod  by  Philip  ArC  But  the  monarch 
v*a&  Ufo  mu^h  of  a Houvhon  to  yield  one  Unu  of 

p*  4. ' ili e ^ ^ ^ ;.^r 

man.  *U*gusted  by  his  lmlpiv.\,  begged -toivyo.- in  i h> : r^v^cnV  ^Wred  the  /estrlfvv  of  his 

Tyirihe  to  ihe  gmW«y  at  Paris.  C uder  hi>.  death,  lie  ftps  en- 


tneOi  Curios  Uimrelf  hod  Httleto  do  wiiii  tbenL 
Threatened  with  the  samo  hypochondria  Ih/xt 
had  embittered  the  life  of  his  prahwA^K^  to 
rmight.  diirtroi^tioTi  in  vtnewed  ardor  at.  the  cha?e- 
x\  cji*v  \ rtourver  of  h«  habte*  states  that  to 
never  saw  his  retuper  ruffleti  cx^jt  daring  two 
d.yvs  in  i\v-d*..r>  *A  « • k.  " hen  be  wa«  detaiued 
fmm  huii ring,  ;6winhanw>-  saya  r dvcvi 

seldom  ttirtw  f rimy  in  large  Imk  gmy  bntf 
wai^taiak  Iddck  breeches  and  wtirstod  ^fctffA. 
ingt  i,  he  wear*  k fiwall  at  his  belt;  nnd 

his.  pock  m are  aiwav*  wilh  khife^ 

:W>1.  zUfiating  taekto  <>h  /* 

hne  suit  is  bon-'  ujn»n  bis  rixuihlem.  b*nt  a?  lie 
has  an  yyti  w lux  afternoon  sport,  and  i»  a great 
b&niymi&.hf  titno.,  the  Wfijck  towdiew  uw  worn. 

r<»  All  co«^‘  :'i  toheve  there  are  bat  tto*^  days 
iu  'he  yerti-  that  : to:  speOrk  wilhoqr  going  «ut 
shotting;  ami  thew  are  marked  with  the  black- 
est mark  Ux  the  eolemlar.  No  storm,  bent,  or 
evdd  ctm  kwp  him  nt  hom#?v  nrid  nhcn  lK1?  heAts 
i>f  !i  wedf  dismnee  i&  rimuted  for  nothing;  he 
vxXfiM  drive  ovvsr  half  the  kingdom  whtir  than 
mis*  an  opjvrrt  unity  of  Utihg"  mi  that  to  tori  te 
gsnite.  Beside?  a number  of  persons  helouging 
to  ihe  bun  ring  <vs?aliIislirco.nf,  ><c.vcrai  riut^  a 
ynat  alt  the  idle  fellows  of  Madrid  are  hired  to 
Unr  the  eouutry  and  drive,  the  wild  boars* 
j deer,  und  hates  into  u ruig.  whem  they  pai?fc 
> j -Wj^  • ' ririid  1 d’a^dK  " . He  kept  a’  jnunml 


Itrimuldi  and  the  ^lcbtau*d  Florida  Blam*a, 
Hpaiff  spee*iil.y  taund  itself  involved  irt  »pi«md$ 
wnd  w-ar»  ail  over  the  world  War  w it  h Eu^huui 
had  l*e4ioine  a ehromu  slEfc ase ; anti  Carl^.  svho  | 


oMed  to:  bc*^t  iiiat  he  him  kdlcul  ^'f  toices  sold 
\vohw,  tosid.es  smaller  game,  jimd  tliiii 
had  tot  been  a««c!e^  to  his  cfioutry.  Hi*  fu>\rr- 
ito  feta)  io  him >C  last.  He  caugbjt 

;V 
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cold  while  hunting,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three, 
and  died  after  a short  illness. 

In  comparison  with  the  uxorious  Philip,  the 
imbecile  Ferdinand  VI.,  the  profligate  Carlos 
IV.,  the  infamous  Ferdinand  VII.,  or  the  pres- 
ent occupant  of  the  Spanish  throne,  Carlos  III., 
with  all  his  faults,  seems  a good  man,  and  a 
praiseworthy  monarch.  He  never  bartered  away 
his  kingdom  to  favorites,  or  set  an  example  of 
dishonesty,  cruelty,  or  vice.  A strictly  moral 
man  himself,  he  was  severely  censorious  of  the 
morals  of  the  court.  Firm  to  obstinacy,  he  sel- 
dom allowed  himself  to  be  used  as  a tool  by  in- 
triguing courtiers.  As  kings  went,  he  showed 
a very  respectable  interest  in  his  subjects,  and 
did  not  always  throw  impediments  in  the  way 
of  the  schemes  by  which  Aranda,  Squillace, 
Grimaldi,  and  Florida  Blanca  attempted  to  im- 
prove their  industrial  and  social  condition.  Had 
his  resolution  been  proof  against  the  insidious 
appeals  of  his  confessor,  the  great  ecclesiastical 
reforms  of  which  Spain  stood  in  such  need, 
would  have  been  achieved  in  his  time,  and  the 
present  fallen  condition  of  Christianity  in  that 
kingdom  might  have  been  averted;  as  it  was, 
his  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  bold  front 
with  which  the  Spanish  Cabinet  opposed  Pope 
Clement,  reflect  credit  on  his  memoiy,  and  show 
that,  up  to  a certain  point,  he  w as  not  wanting  in 
moral  courage.  His  great  defect  was  his  absorb- 
ing love  for  a pastime  w'hich  usurped  the  energy 
and  the  hours  that  should  have  been  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  state.  It  would  be  hardly  fair 
to  reproach  him — a Bourbon — with  his  unwill- 
ingness to  restore  to  his  provinces  the  liberties 
the  founder  of  his  dynasty  had  stolen  from  them. 

By  his  wife,  Amelia  of  Saxony,  he  had  thir- 
teen children,  eight  of  whom  died  before  him. 
Of  the  survivors  two  were  daughters ; one  son, 
Philip,  the  eldest,  was  an  idiot ) Ferdinand,  his 
third  son,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Naples; 
and  Carlos,  the  second,  Prince  of  Asturias,  as- 
cended the  Spanish  throne  as  Carlos  IV. 

The  twenty  years  which  this  sovereign  spent 
on  that  throne  were  the  most  startling  and  event- 
ful that  Europe  had  known  since  Charlemagne. 
The  French  revolution,  which  first  sowed  dem- 
ocratic seeds  on  European  soil — the  resistless 
and  universal  reaction  against  ecclesiastical  tyr- 
anny— the  overthrow  of  kingdoms,  and  the 
elevation  of  men  of  the  people  to  the  sovereign 
rank — the  convulsions  which  led  a monarch  to 
the  scaffold,  upset  the  whole  political  existence 
of  Europe,  and  culminated  in  an  era  of  war  un- 
precedented in  history — were  all  contemporane- 
ous with  the  reign  of  Carlos  IV.  He  ascended 
the  throne  a few'  months  before  the  Bastile  was 
attacked ; his  fall  was  the  first  step  Napoleon 
took  toward  his  rain.  To  us,  separated  by  a 
long  lapse  of  time  from  the  mighty  events  of 
those  days,  it  would  seem  that  not  even  a black- 
smith or  a hod-carricr  living  at  that  period  could 
have  helped  acting  his  part  in  the  drama,  and 
linking  his  name,  in  some  memorable  way,  with 
the  deeds  done  around  him.  Yet  Carlos  IV., 
the  successor  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  inheritor  of 


a monarchy  once  the  greatest  in  the  world,  lived 
and  reigned  throughout  the  whole  epoch  with- 
out once  raising  his  name  to  the  historical  level, 
until  his  vices  and  his  fall  gave  him  prominence. 
He  would  have  been  utterly  insignificant  had  he 
not  been  conspicuously  depraved.  All  the  de- 
fects of  the  Bourbon  kings  of  Spain  were  com- 
bined in  his  character,  and  enriched  by  the  addi- 
tion of  vices  to  which  the  w orst  of  them  had  been 
strangers.  He  was  as  weakly  subservient  to  his 
wrife  as  Philip ; as  imbecile  and  indolent  as  Fer- 
dinand ; as  deeply  absorbed  in  the  search  of 
pleasure  as  his  father;  and  he  was,  what  they 
were  not,  grossly  addicted  to  sensualism ; blindly 
attached  to  the  superstitions  of  his  church ; and 
treacherous,  base,  and  false  to  a degree  which 
almost  surpasses  belief.  To  rise  early,  cat,  pray, 
and  hunt  till  noon ; to  dine,  shoot  till  dark,  sup, 
pray,  and  talk  idly  of  state  affairs  with  his  wife’s 
lover,  or  of  other  themes  with  the  ministers  to 
his  owm  debauchery — such  was  the  routine  of 
his  life;  a routine,  as  he  assured  Napoleon  in 
1808,  w hich  had  never  varied  since  he  ascended 
the  throne. 

He  never  pretended  to  perform  the  work  of  a 
king.  When  he  ascended  the  throne  he  found 
the  able  Florida  Blanca  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
He  made  some  feeble  attempts  to  restore  the 
Church  to  its  old  position,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  works  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  wrere  slink- 
ing the  foundation  of  all  religion,  and  tried  hard 
to  have  the  Holy  Virgin  appointed  tutelary  6aint 
of  Spain.  He  wras  so  far  successful  in  this  de* 
sign  ns  to  compel  the  Estates  to  take  an  oath  of 
their  belief  in  her  immaculate  conception  ; but 
the  cathedral  of  San  Jago  de  Compostella  stood 
out  boldly  for  the  prior  claims  of  their  patron 
saint,  who,  as  they  naively  assured  the  King,  had 
often  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  ar- 
mies, mounted  on  a white  charger ; and  Carlos 
ultimately  recognized  the  propriety  of  allowing 
such  eluims  as  these  to  rest  undisturbed.  After 
this  failure,  Re  betook  himself  to  his  table  and 
his  chase  with  renewed  zeal.  The  supreme 
power  fell  into  the  hands  of  two  other  persons. 

These  persons  were  Maria  Louisa,  the  queen, 
and  one  Manuel  Godoy.  On  the  shoulders  of 
the  latter  had  fallen  the  mantle  of  the  Princess 
Orsini — with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  had 
some  respectable  title  to  the  rank  she  held,  while 
the  former  had  risen  by  means  which,  with  all 
the  faults  of  the  Bourbons,  had  been  unknown 
before  Carlos  IV.  Manuel  Godoy  was  the  son 
of  a poor  noble  of  Badajoz.  Poverty  bad  obliged 
him  to  enlist  in  the  life  guards  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily. At  the  age  of  twenty -four  he  mounted 
guard  at  the  palace.  He  was  a fine-looking 
young  fellow,  and  played  the  lute  to  perfection. 
This  accomplishment  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  queen,  w ho  was  already  tired  of  her  husband, 
and  Godoy  became  the  recipient  of  favors  which 
must  have  astonished  none  more  than  himself. 
Not  to  dwell  upon  trifles,  he  soon  usurped  the 
rightful  place  of  the  monarch,  and  four  years 
after  the  accession  of  Carlos  he  contrived  to  su- 
persede Florida  Blanca,  and  to  assume  the  direc- 
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tjotf  affairs  ia  the  kiiigjiom.  Being  ignorant, 
unprincipled*  und  fgt&lft**,  bis  idfct  at:*  mm  %<j 
plvinj^  %**o  ‘MWo  flosiilhiee  with  the  rcspahlic 
of  FrfauWitid  when  dieter  rewarded  bk  folir% 
he  hatfeotyt  to  eoncfu»iet  first,  tfep  treaty  uf  B/wler 
bv*  which  .Sj»uiif  i?  urreodorud  part  n J her  Amer- 
ican dmtuinm*,  and  next  ib&  pear*  of  J%*iu  Ibic- 
fou^o,  bv  which  ? p>  .cpneiUnta  J&Yant^  he  ^*u- 
Uttifal  fc^iin  M'rJj  EcrgHnd.  Fnvh  io-*v»wm 
the  penalty  of  tit  & new  blunder  v and  lhe  peon* 

. ' of  Amkr/s  the  Span  Jib  ctu- 

pfre.  It  that,  ivbichevcr  sid«  of  the 

route**  i%aVh  e^utsed^  jfife  :yrua  &fite  tiv  Iks  the 
loser;.  so  i^odvAv  rafe&  in  tef  m 

last  3i>ri^ice  to  the  tfcte  - of.'  .Prifcen-of  I*fcdtfe.  rtf~. 
. voiced  to  irj  tt  middle  itmpsei.  '.and.  to  lol^enu  «v 
Mricr.  uttunility  bur  ween  picy  WllfatTcntJ.  &n- 
ghatd  eortAente.J  vvitb o ut  a but  JcapoJeou, 

trhc-«-ji«  ttTueu>u^fc*r  iht' tie-' 
invaded  a tribute *)f  Mmqthmglike 
a yiatr,  m the  png*  c*f  *o  uo*AtJ  an 

hjdy.  Godoy,  by  fhe  iot&’uf  $t.  jffomingtt 

and  Tpaidad,  rowfeuted,  flat  Great  Britain 
very  rifituttilly  tnicrprured  elm  fri  butte  in*  an  act 
of  jbastiljfy,  sjtud  KHoimfed  ly  \htj,  hnttkr  of  Tra- 
filler,  m which  fhe  Spanish  fleet  tens  mtmhiUted. 
Slrordy  afterward  ibh  American  colonies  revolt- 
ed; are!  hits  #n  schemes, 

thought  fit  ib  di5i<'SHi*w  the  lUmthocas  of  tlm 
throne  of  Kapler  8ueh  were  the  first  fruits  of 
Onlay's  Hiinunwtrarhto. 

Hr?  h i»i,  fa  fact,  thought  of  nothing- but  hW 
plea^rvy;!  nmi  the  Kiug,>uf  course,  was  too 
dtnnriagyA’Aiu»g,  and  flirting  wi'tlv  ballet- 
.daups*r»,  even  to  know  whaft  hte'wifeV  jfct& tri^ 
wa*  Join>£,  Marii  Louisa  and  Godov  e^^yfoetl 
thetic^tvir^  fpr  the  loss  *}f  vtimfivt,  ,tv* oumc,  gnd. 
fleet,  in  the  deiighi4  of  hnhiwfnl  love.  Afhftr  ihe 
peruke  of  Ajiiietis,  the  f^rori*e  h«4  firighpd  to  with- 
dra<v  iVtrtri  piiblit?  btisino?*;  hut  htf  rdiuwmvi  the 
nppifintmeat  of  g^iiepdbsftno  *?>f  th<t?f[>aBi8h  iir- 
mindu  itipugh  die  w«*  profo  w t%  rgnt^anr  of  The 

fiujdamohriij  pnneipics  of  tb?  Ttiilittiry  urtf  and 
»5onid  not  eyen  dircoi  a reriwy,iurd  *vfw  «ftm- 
m\rd  ttoapred  wbh  the  rnnk^wiatirtit 
it  is  ilouidful  A^hcth^r  he  ^v^r  tho  deVdt  of 
n inrfft-ofwar.  lie  ift^  t# 

V!  Uighne^s,'1;  itever  to  n : Hi* 

ithnle  hus'tne^  wns  the.  • wldoli,  wt> 

Tuivno  e4nfc^0?,  ho  carried  to  j^hch  ntt  tx* 
ttiaU  tb«2t  any  ouo  who  eho^  th  V^JT  '^‘hhi  v^vfc^ii 
not  odIy  tiiR  first  etvil  otfices  of  ^ trite . but  emi 
the  htglrn?!  mfeiastfcel  prefcilrmeut:  }Ie  s»dd 
bishopries  k?  readily  at  fioits  pi  bh'Mv,  With 
the  rtuH*n*r  thurf  c«htuifredt  he  anil  the  tfjtieeq  led 
a lifift  of  infanuuw  stum  dal  Kot  a tiugii  of  m- 
KmitfiJ  frthieif  their  aiuour^  .Oodov  wa,s  kgali) 
Tfluwieil  te3dA‘ria-The'rt*M  ^B^rrhoinit  fh0  tiX\i0 
ron^tri:  and  n anait^mhle  nflccticvn  whudv  hti 
insplted  m the  btvnst  of  l>ono a J b?ej»ha  Thda^ 
who  bore  him  a large  fhmiiv  of  diihlrer^  o 
mxdrvTr  of  poldic  wotoriory,  Wc  mtist  stipj/oKc 
that  the  horrible  depravity  of  the  Spanish  eourt 
had  dolled  ail  seti^  of  tee  I tog  as  ^elf  df4  d^ 
ttpritin ; ^i»r  the  philuyojdsy  vjiih ;y? h ich  the  tj/men 
trftnte»i  t hz  profligacy  of  her  favorite  W-&5  not 
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j more  cun^ieufms  than  the  loTerdik^  regard  feO- 
I tem'uifefi  for  him  by  the.  King.  The  ^eoubt 
I gi»en  fcfif  tiie  t^pamsh  writers  of  She  runditlon  of 
the  ojun  hi  Q&tioti  i V.  vb^nld  aoc  heAr  republic 
cwuioa  ro-day. 

All  bt)«yc*  wf  t vm  druvnii^  16  a dc»*e. 
I/tAtnn^hr  hr  hxpenchce,  and ^irionsiy  incouroti^ 
ieucgd  by  the  tribute  exacted  i#  Kttjioleoih  die 
| Friuee  of  Peace  mndml  to  break  wi,Ui  Kruxico 
dn«:*e  more;  at id,  while  Jisuaring  Uouapane  of 
his  flrm  frieniUhip.  cvt^ttidly  iseue/i  to  the  Sjawi- 
tiirife  a violent  a]>peal  agauis*  the  Fmtrh.  For 
«)  wret  dved  a Vrisatwre  tu  wttwwipt  t<*  ipfrigx^y 
og^inwt  the  great  iniwiter  of  diploinaev  wamc  only 
aitotiier  tiwtatj/^  idrhklV»Uyk  Knjpofeon  xpt**Si~ 
ily  inruugeil  the  partttitm  of  vrivii  Ale«> 

adder  »t  TjUifc  t and,  «hi-  tetter  to  acccartplwh 
te  req airvd  tlie  Priute.  who  dated  not 

ojwnly  dedaru  turn  & If,  to  send  the  Hewer  of  his 
army  to  Italy  Aiut  die  nortii  v*f  Earoj/e  lie 
adder  the  xtam^nttiu  pr^.umse  of  watching  Par^ 
UUiai,  p*/nred  a F>«;th  ^tmiy  mto  Sj^da. 

Meanwhile  stiver  engtw?ed  the  Priace 
of  Pe«m,  xAs  oifen  happens  in  trfooolrchicai 
j <xmn tried,  ft  xiofont  ananosity  had  sprung,  up 
j between  the  heir-iipp^^h.^  Ferdinand,  and  his 
| /ixthet,  the  King,  Ah  Carlos  was  olmouKly  htw 
, thing  hut  a tool  in  (katofy^  hands,  the  httrig&ws 
of  tlm  Print*  of  Artima%.  wisefc  rnainiy  iUrertted.. 
ttg>Uni?t  houtand  it  ^oon  im<umeio  idea*  that  cihjijr-i 
or  tho  tflhfer  nmst  lie.  ruined.  FierVlioatul — 4 
Avmk,  vimuuB  ymnh,  torstllf  destiime. 

of  filial  afte^jem — laid  n-riiten  u> Mupcdootu  heg*; 
g;ing  the  favrjr  of  Unrig  nDowed  to  marry  £ 
yriui.w<  of  Ins  flurnily.  and  lilt>fciu&  tUir  thc.  Jrt^ 
of  ^i  gwu  nu  honor  would  lift  Ids  ^mphue  sob- 
; fancy  uri  ihc  nil)  of  fho  j<reni  coraTtvwn  The 
j letter  t>M  iiiOv  rhv  hnr«A;  ».i'  who  per- 

| funded  i )urlos  i\mf  PaittUa  tv  make  it  Hi »*  basis 
| (if  nji  iHX'atXitbni  ^f  higfl  tic^soo 
I ion.  . Ifa  vyf^ ri4>  \&m 

l m dp^i an  U>  m si vder  ili«  faiher  and  rtioTlbir,  m- 
fcr  trial.  ;.;jf  mptcxf  faf  th^thet 
y>V  dnuncier  of  Ferdiuund  afforiU 

>\i»  prVsan’ipuwn  that  amb  nu  h\f&tti\  would  Iuvvm 
l»‘.-ca  r»>>  *>)iocknig 'f>r  him  u*>  f«.qKdrdfa.  • Btit 
fhifi  public  indignation  tit  what  appotfivd  to  im.it 
♦hurt  f Jt.4  gainst  Uie  iiVc  oi'  tho  h eit  to  the  ilurtioe, 
rompdfod  Go\5»>5  ur  abaihioin  hw  de<dpri.  fopr 
dinatid  .whri  IdA-ratiMl.  i>Wlos  wrote  aw  abject 
letfCT  to  KajA>lfcmi.  hU  «ido  of  *l»e  ^ 

bm  fbe  EtrjfKjrar  Tvfnped  to  thver fere.  IJk  tTtiv'ps 
nlmidy  held  the  principal  fl  jrtr^ssiis  iu  iJie  .uorih 
of  Spain ; .lib  <ftyn  scheme  was,  K'^  ripe;  ami 
tho  uf.teir  worth! of  fboth  father  and  ton 
■ . -wAie  Apf »ar«m*  to*  alfaw  him  ti>  drink  of  *sg 

p/ruHi.rig  ihfi  t jMf^e  ;«t*  either.  Mmut  arrived  at 
let  JtoeU  l‘S»)7,  ncifi  though  hu  <mlf  ^ 
viftwA  thfr  titie  ^f  hvu tenant  of  fhe  fet»j<c-3nfierv.  it 
w(¥*  ^ftlpaXtlc  ridtf.diis*  authwit^  vena deawj  the 
otfliM?  w king  a kih&smi 

At  ptiU  iXTnjimr.taro  national  spirit  of  (he 
Sprtkmrds  tnw  A riat  beeike  out  in 

Madrid;  end  thu  populoce.  iU>v<:tcd  it*i  fury 
iUik’wAt  the  tovVitv.  wh^iykyss  nad  folll^  hud, 
a)  ‘ t'-cir  opiniuu,  produced  all  vhffi.r 
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His  palace  was  attacked  and  searched.  The 
King  and  Queen,  who  had  made  preparations 
for  & flight  to  Mexico,  were  forcibly  detained 
and  forbidden  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Godoy 
himself,  at  the  first  news  of  the  outbreak,  had 
fled  to  his  garret,  and  covered  himself  with  a 
pile  of  mats.  Every  room  in  his  palace  was 
ransacked  by  the  infuriate  mob,  and  more  than 
once,  it  is  said,  the  pikes  and  swords  of  the  pop- 
ulace passed  within  a few  inches  of  his  body. 
Still  he  escaped  detection  for  thirty-six  hours. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  could  no  lon- 
ger endure  the  tortures  of  thirst,  and  crawled 
down  the  stairs  to  procure  a glass  of  water.  On 
his  way  he  was  recognized  and  denounced.  A 
shout  of  exultation  burst  from  the  mob  as  they 
seized  him  and  hurried  him  they  knew  not 
whither.  In  the  madness  of  their  fury  they 
threw  stones,  sticks,  and  filth  at  him,  and  wound- 
ed each  other  without  iujuring  him.  Toreno 
recounts  his  escape  with  amazement.  While 
they  were  thus  contending  wildly  for  the  honor 
of  being  his  executioner,  a few  Walloon  guards 
charged  the  crowrd  and  rescued  him.  Two  stout 
horsemen  seized  him,  one  by  each  arm,  and 
dragged  him  off,  more  dead  than  alive,  to  the 
nearest  jail,  into  which  he  was  thrust  bleeding, 
senseless,  and  covered  with  mire.  A rescue 
was  only  prevented  by  the  personal  intervention 
of  Ferdinand,  w ho  was  implored  by  his  mother 
to  save  “ the  father  of  her  children.” 

Ferdinand  was  not  the  man  to  render  a service 
of  this  kind  gratuitously.  The  scene  bad  been 
too  much  for  the  weak  nerves  of  Carlos;  and 
when  his  abdication  in  favor  of  his  son  was  pro- 
posed, the  miserable  monarch  eagerly  embraced 
the  suggestion.  In  March,  1808,  one  year  after 
Murat's  entrance  into  Burgos,  Carlos  announced 
that  his  infirmities  obliged  him  to  abdicate  the 
throne;  and  declared  that,  “freely  and  spon- 
taneously” he  renounced  the  sceptre,  and  placed 
it  in  the  hands  of  his  “ w ell-beloved  son,  Ferdi- 
nand, Prince  of  Asturias.”  The  abdication  was 
received  with  just  such  transports  of  delight  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  well-Rnown 
life  of  Carlos ; and  the  multitude,  knowing  no- 
thing of  Ferdinand's  disposition,  hailed  him  as 
the  saviour  of  Spain.  Two  hundred  thousand 
people  accompanied  him  on  his  entrance  into 
Madrid,  and  threw  themselves  at  his  feet  with 
every  exclamation  of  joy  and  enthusiasm. 

His  first  care  was  to  obtain  a recognition  from 
Napoleon,  and  for  this  purpose  envoys  were  sent 
to  the  Emperor  with  most  sen  ile  professions  of 
esteem.  At  the  very  same  time,  Carlos,  who 
had  repented  of  his  descent  from  the  throne, 
on  receiving  a kiud  message  from  the  Emperor, 
sent  word  that  his  abdication  had  been  extorted 
from  him  by  force,  and  implored  Napoleon  to 
restore  him.  The  French  monarch  complied 
with  neither  request,  hut  invited  Carlos  and  his 
son  to  meet  him  at  Bayonne.  The  former,  w ith 
the  Queen,  set  out  at  once : the  latter  was  at 
first  reluctant  to  put  himself  in  Napoleon's  pow  er ; 
but  the  fear  of  his  father's  intrigues,  aud  his  i 
own  hopes,  finally  overcame  his  scruples,  and  j 


he  left  Madrid  with  the  infants  for  Bayonne. 
Carlos  arrived  first,  and  Napoleon  bluntly  told 
him  he  wanted  a fresh  abdication  in  his  favor — 
promising  the  royal  dotard  a comfortable  resi- 
dence and  plenty  of  money  in  exchange.  To 
these  conditions  Carlos  and  Maria  Louisa  at  once 
agreed,  and  even  engaged  to  do  their  best  to  bul- 
ly their  son  into  abdicating  his  throne.  When 
Ferdinand  arrived,  he  was  assailed  not  only  by 
the  French  Emperor  and  his  officers,  but  by  his 
own  father  and  mother — whose  violence  of  lan- 
guage to  their  son  seems  to  have  amazed  the 
by-standers : Maria  Louisa  is  even  said  to  have 
suggested  his  execution  to  Napoleon.  Ferdi- 
nand resisted  at  first ; but  liis  weakness  was  not 
proof  against  the  mock  threats  of  the  French 
generals,  and  he,  too,  ended  by  signing  a renun- 
ciation in  favor  of  Napoleon.  Carlos  and  his 
wife,  with  the  Prince  of  Peace,  were  sent  to 
Compiegne.  Ferdinand  and  the  infants  were 
granted  Talleyrand's  seat  at  Valen^ay,  with 
handsome  pensions. 

Spain — always  loyal  to  her  kings — was  frantic 
at  the  capture  of  Ferdinand.  A desperate  strug- 
gle began  in  every  province  and  city,  and  formed 
the  first  scene  of  the  Peninsular  war.  “ Veneer  o 
morir  por  la  patria  y por  Fernando  sejttinto”  was 
the  cry  throughout  the  country.  "While  the 
Spaniards  were  dying  by  the  hundred  in  his  de- 
fense, Ferdinand,  his  uncle,  aud  brothers,  were 
leading  a life  of  ease  and  sloth  at  Vale^ay. 
They  had  few  diversions — the  uncle,  Don  An- 
tonio, having  strictly  forbidden  his  nephews  from 
entering  the  library,  which  was  filled  with  the 
revolutionary  publications  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury' ; but  Madame  Talleyrand  occasionally  gave 
them  a tea-party ; they  worked  assiduously  with  a 
turning  lathe,  and  they  sometimes  drove  through 
the  neighborhood  to  admire  the  scenciy.  Thus 
was  spent  the  time  of  the  Bourbou  heir  to  the 
Spanish  throne,  while  his  country  was  bathed  in 
blood.  Indifference  >vas  not  enough  for  Ferdi- 
nand ; on  each  victory'  lie  wrote  to  congratulate 
Napoleon,  and,  on  grand  occasions,  set  Talley- 
rand’s w oods  on  fire  to  testify  to  his  joy.  Some 
years  after  he  had  been  sent  to  Valen^ay,  a 
hair-brained  baron,  named  Kolly,  contracted 
with  the  British  Government  to  deliver  him  from 
the  hands  of  the  French.  The  project  was  in- 
sane, as  the  only  Spanish  attendant  Ferdinand 
had  was  a fellow'  who  w as  acting  as  a spy  for 
the  French  Government;  aud  one  of  Holly’s 
confederates,  named  Richard,  soon  betrayed  him. 
He  was  arrested ; but,  to  try  Ferdinand  s temper, 
Fouehe  sent  the  traitor  Richard  to  Valen^ay 
with  a feigned  scheme  for  his  escape.  As  the 
French  Government  had  expected,  Ferdinand 
no  sooner  heard  Richard's  tale  than  he  at  once 
disclosed  the  whole  to  the  Governor  of  Valen- 
9ay,  and  had  him  sent  back  to  Paris.  He  de- 
sired nothing  better,  ho  said,  than  to  remain  * 
w here  he  was. 

Five  years  he  spent  cheerfully  iu  his  prison, 
during  which  Spain  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
most  terrible  ware  the  world  has  ever  known. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  the  failure  of 
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archical  principle,  and  did  not  “ flow  from  any 
particular  monarch.”  Had  they  thought  of  en- 
forcing their  right  of  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  the  United  States,  Spain  might  possibly  have 
preserved  her  freedom.  Unfortunately  the  fla- 
grant case  of  this  country  did  not  present  itself 
to  their  notice ; and  it  was  resolved  to  make  an 
example  of  Spain.  One  hundred  thousand  men 
were  raised  in  France,  and  the  greater  part  sent 
over  the  frontier,  under  the  Duke  d’Angouleme, 
to  assist  Ferdinand.  For  three  years — ever  since 
his  acceptance  of  the  Constitution — he  had  been 
occupied  in  conspiring  against  the  Cortes ; he 
now  broke  loose  from  all  restraint,  and  declared 
his  intention  of  ruling  despotically.  Ruined  os 
Spain  was,  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of  a contest 
against  the  French.  The  republicans  reluctantly 
accepted  Ferdinand’s  offer  of  an  unconditional 
amnesty,  and  abandoned  their  cherished  hopes. 

Treachery  was  the  ruling  trait  of  the  King. 
No  sooner  had  Angouleme  invested  Madrid,  and 
Ferdinand  felt  himself  surrounded  by  French 
bayonets,  than  lie  had  all  the  democrats  he  could 
find  arrested.  The  gallant  Riego  was  executed 
at  once.  Quiroga  escaped  by  a miracle.  Scores 
of  high-souled  patriots  were  imprisoned,  tortured, 
or  executed.  The  dungeons  overflowed  with 
political  captives.  Ferdinand  was  once  more  a 
happy  man.  Strengthened  by  a French  garri- 
son, and  fortified  by  the  knowledge  that  every 
prominent  man  in  Spain  was  either  in  prison  or 
in  exile,  Ferdinand  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
fairly  broken  the  Spanish  spirit,  and  once  more 
resigned  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  priests. 
His  third  wrife  dying,  he  married  his  relation, 
Maria  Cristina  of  Naples,  and  became  in  his 
old  age  as  uxorious  as  his  ancestors.  He  would 
leave  the  council-chamber  two  or  three  times 
during  the  sitting  to  visit  her,  and  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  the  day  in  her  room.  The 
habits  of  the  conple  were  primitive ; they  rose 
at  six,  dined  alone  at  two,  and  went  to  bed  at 
nine.  The  only  amusement  they  took  was  a 
drive  to  the  Zoological  Garden  at  Madrid,  w'here 
the  bears  and  monkeys  were  taught  to  salute  the 
King.  In  his  latter  years,  Ferdinand’s  mind  lost 
its  powers;  even  his  cruelty  vanished,  leaving 
his  folly  alone  to  attest  his  identity.  At  length, 
in  1833,  Spain  was  delivered  by  his  death  by 
apoplexy. 

All  right-minded  men  justly  applauded  Lord 
Brougham  when  he  declared  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, before  Ferdinand's  death,  that  he  was 
“ more  the  object  of  the  contempt,  and  disgust, 
and  abhorrence  of  civilized  Europe  than  any  in- 
dividual living.”  A countryman  of  our  own  has 
sketched  his  character  in  still  more  vivid  col- 
ors. “It  is  hard  to  say,”  observes  Mr.  Wallis, 
“whether  folly  or  iniquity  was  the  prominent 
characteristic  of  that  very  wicked  and  foolish 
man.  His  only  occupations  in  life  were  power, 
vengeance,  and  the  gratification  of  his  appetites. 
His  policy  had  two  departments — force  and 
fraud.  His  only  address  was  falsehood,  and 
when  it  was  not  necessary  to  him  as  an  instru- 
ment, he  sported  with  it  as  an  accomplishment 
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or  reveled  in  it  as  a luxuiy.  He  hated  consti- 
tutions, because  they  trammeled  him.  He  hated 
reform,  even  when  it  did  no  harm,  because  the 
const itntionalists  were  reformers  and  had  be- 
friended him,  and  he  hated  them.  Having  no 
idea  of  government  except ‘as  the  exercise  of 
his  own  will,  he  found  the  ancient  institutions 
and  traditions  of  the  kingdom  as  objectionable 
as  the  new  lights,  and  he  loved  them  all  the  less 
because  he  had  understood  none  of  them.  Re- 
ligion— though  he  professed  it  sturdily,  went 
through  its  forms  ostentatiously,  and  clung  to  it 
like  a bad  coward  when  death  terrified  him — he 
practically  valued  only  as  a lever  of  government 
Education  and  literature  he  discouraged,  becanse 
he  knew  nothing  about  them,  and  had  an  indef- 
inite idea  that  they  were  not  to  be  trusted.  Men 
of  learning  and  talent  he  drove  as  far  away  from 
him  as  possible,  being  4 os  much  afraid  of  them,’ 
to  use  a phrase  of  Lord  Chesterfield’s,  4 as  a wo- 
man is  of  a gun  which  she  thinks  may  go  off  of 
itself  and  do  her  a mischief.’  He  had,  in  fine, 
no  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  his  people,  be- 
cause he  had  no  heart ; and  none  with  their  in- 
tellectual yearnings,  because  he  had  no  head. 

The  only  good  thing  he  ever  did  was  to  die,  and 
he  did  that  as  slowly  and  as  unsatisfactorily  as 
possible,  having  never  learned  in  all  his  vicissi- 
tudes to  submit  with  grace  to  necessity,  and  be- 
ing opposed  on  principle  to  gratifying  his  sub- 
jects as  long  as  he  could  in  any  way  avoid  it.” 

His  old  father,  Carlos,  had  died  four  years  be- 
fore him.  The  climate  of  Compiegne  not  suit- 
ing him,  he  had  removed  to  Marseilles,  and  from 
thence  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  in  unbridled  excesses,  with  the 
Queen  and  Godov.  On  his  accession,  Ferdinand 
had  evinced  his  filial  affection  by  stopping  his 
father’s  pension  ; and  the  virtuous  trio  were  for 
a time  reduced  to  great  straits.  Europe,  how- 
ever, would  not  permit  him  to  let  the  old  man 
starve,  and  Ferdinand  was  compelled  to  make 
him  an  allowance.  This  ceased  at  his  death; 
and  Godoy,  like  so  many  other  favorites,  was 
driven  in  poverty  to  Naples. 

At  the  demise  of  Ferdinand,  a fierce  contest 
for  his  succession  took  place.  By  the  old  law 
of  Spain,  females  as  well  as  males  could  inherit 
the  throne ; but  this  law  had  been  altered  by 
Philip  V.,  who  desired  to  assimilate  the  Spanish 
monarchy  to  that  of  France.  Ferdinand,  cajoled 
by  his  wife,  Maria  Cristina,  had,  previous  to  his 
death,  repealed  Philip’s  enactment,  and,  by  plac- 
ing the  law  on  its  old  footing,  secured  the  throne 
to  his  infant  daughter,  Isabella,  thus  excluding 
his  brother,  Carlos.  The  latter  would  not  allow 
himself  to  be  set  aside ; and  prepared  to  assert 
his  claims  to  the  throne  by  arms.  Maria  Cris- 
tina, acting  as  regent,  proclaimed  her  daughter 
queen;  Carlos  was  proclaimed  in  like  manner 
by  his  adherents.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  famous  Carlist  war. 

Don  Carlos  openly  proclaimed  his  belief  in 
the  Bourbon  doctrine  of  divine  right,  and  prom- 
ised, in  cose  he  was  successful,  to  re-establish 
the  Inquisition  with  all  its  old  privileges.  Ten 
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S;*#raJ4Soi.«  .^ua  .tt.ierod  Ifv  , i with  iv^»ect  Iti  The  inovunictits  of  rb'e 

oiM.f  iid^didf.v  ike  I In  tk^yt,  the  traTel^r  in  Spain  dunuK  the  vr«i:ii^t 

iitfouinu^  ^oru»>ir*«jd>  h IK-  teree-**I^ep  in  6bjod.  Is  W ikrf^Mo 

tffM ■ ■'" ■!'*  ••••.■  ^njwu.M/.i  •»;/  .,  {ifti  y. .»•■!  *••<;.-  ’ it>  muko  ^«y  dbiitK-Goji  brinveeo  the  combai^iitjt. 

diivt^  bra  f^Uiuw-ihin  if • trid»r»>v  i«iA;  hb • hrmher  were 

tii  t5*U.  >m«‘  w.-r.rfritf  >>. • i.d ' ' w.<An^i^ :<>I  tW  'welfare,  of  Spain  ami  the  di<v 

c»vn:v  of  hannmity.  Ii  &mm  to  h»rc  l»oen  the 
ni;;"-  ’»» > (•  i m ih‘^‘uxv  the  Spaitiidi  Botrrbaufc  lo  murk  iheur 

the  Curb *r>’  with  blood. 

Ho*  diy ■■  : TW  wax  ^iLexl  i*..  dis^rttcnfttily  ex  it  fead 

* ' mttnrn.  ^nwt:er'tf  she  CristiniHt  ^euei*;dt  uvei 

e^JlKy  » .U T\ro  | Marotsy  tile  Cutlet  s^nec^k  at  Vex^anv  In  l 
uvt  oi  • >ibVv*^>f  :.v-  ..offeid  hiiai  a rotrrtd  ftmi  of  xomief  to  by 

ii*  !iw::'j  at  v.*.  hk  -?.ih •■*>!*  w :oa  '.-rUbft . A/T^t  i ikhw<  hb,  Armsu  The  totter  wns,&xejwfL  The 


tiuvJi  lu  bml  tbr  co>4  ;•'•  ^:; Xlfcmi.^rfortjs  Ij^heJhfs  Himfia  wdai  nrtdk^rtyt; 

kr  thyo  br*  rm.v  ia  -.tc:*:,tj*.  :*:  ■ "i  ;,*»<.  .yc'\  - It*  imt.  tnihoiU  thorj^  howeter.  Font 

>vm&^nu*b*iL  tit&w&il  ^ 'j  .U^re,  it  had  oct*urt*,ed  tor  kftfi*,  (to#i0b$ 

yixl  itixsxiunts  iiod.ehVjn-,;b>:  fitrrttljr  Airtor  tim  'ilejspai 

The  poor  wmieheai  und  i Cmtunt  td  #|iend  dieir  btepd  in 

#Bu$fe*L  tk/o  ^ bar  servio^  white  Ikf  irttte  ino^tbd  tii^tn  to  t&< 

u^onyj  hui  not  one  \wntajii.  <2o  ft  $v?Y}dm  ; eurtk.  Tb^e,  and  othc?  highly  imperruiettt 
occa&itm  he  lm<i  vdum  ^ - >*m^V -.y^v  5 |urtdenskaxft  a ^ub^t.  Vi  irrge^  were  ^rMorth, 

nirmed  Via  Miinuel,  *v  •-«> ■ witde>oi  Inn^ron*  clmnor  and  thtcafcs  at 

and  talents  induced  Zauudmittm^Hi  to  rtdrriit  { C*n  Gtniija  r ami  wnibi  not  help 

if»> ^4^-':’ h^OlC  .itfus  fwbfad.  tinul  the  CvnatHaiioh  vf 
b\?  1 ic-  to  .tlior  effiset  bad  tdSjV  anhuptyiyeiii  editidfl^ ; of  thiit  of  i§jL$,  \rus 

h^tj  v,.<v,h -t  r^b*1  bad  forth  wide  jt^nwTgiiieil.  Tfns  wm»  apt  nib 

?** nr,4i  |>ns(QXier3  in  kM  /,  The  the  mo4l^t  nf  hut  fotG  husban A.  C rifdidh  hrwj 

xejih ' .^,^(4','' trhiib  %’ia  ^»>v  hf>s  i|U«>wud  her In lha  Vj»y  of" 

U w*£tesutHie.  Nothing  h$*T  Jjaswhuk .-: ,%  lilhtiQV 

tWtfi  wss\\& 1 ’"‘'if  '<  6 f ***v>  '!$$  mV ^ '^a^!*  her,  and  *i?m 

• fdr4>v),y‘/n  jftf  W1  'Ciiuniy  presented  iiim  b*>  Sjiaun  tU'  tiefr  lwwr 

<*yrd  «•  ss •*tt5.  kna-  sifert*  u^si  mom».  banviinng  ikaforip  be  hml  %ny  le^  nr^dit  ta  the 

d$.  : Tiy^'.:  JWhI^  this  mtetton  /T  h»tr  .duty  te'liep. 

• ‘:-  --' : ^ . '•  V ' .•  tbacsjbas'erl  she  had:  fcluwlercd  the'  '-M,tal. 


‘ T i .ii ?ii*: ^ SS pfgi| p. . t C ■?:  | coffttw  ififith  im»purih.<r  b niid 

^y>  -f th e.  € ro n$  ii^  T 9r*ny  .cfelhiltbii  rotted  ' ^ #eiLthl-;;<  ‘ Ad  thk  ynft  ^ure* 

4 iiKfUtut  their .fiUhet;  . Fer^ome  to  lead  ro >Vmk  In  i Hid,  ndcr  vbc  F.wiiA 
time  ste«  tnatueatm  aoetSiteifeT  ^T«te  darad  wiirhutt  vodi^^h  %irkteh».^h^Qfd« 

Kdtfoe  on  his  das^itcis,  aud-irac  ubUirod  t&ttfwj  called  CJffeiiite  to  nich  ao  a^eo»tn*  kos 
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obliged  to  fly  the  kingdom  and  take  refuge  in 
France.  Espartero  himself  succeeded  her  as 
regent. 

According  to  the  law  of  Spain,  he  should  have 
held  the  office  four  years ; according  to  the  will 
of  Ferdinand,  which  fixed  Isabella’s  majority  at 
eighteen,  for  eight.  But  cabinet  or  rather  bed- 
chamber intrigues  in  Spain  invariably  prevail 
over  law  and  constitution ; three  years  after  Es- 
partero became  regent,  Narv  aez  persuaded  the 
Cortes  to  proclaim  Isabella’s  majority,  and  the 
Duke  of  Victory,  the  saviour  of  her  throne,  was 
forced  to  fly  precipitately  to  England.  On  15th 
November,  1843,  Isabella,  then  a child  of  thir- 
teen, was  declared  of  age  by  the  Cortes  of 
Spain.  To  teach  her  some  smattering  of  her 
duties,  Don  Salustiano  de  Olozaga  was  appoint- 
ed her  tutor,  with  a seat  in  the  cabinet.  Un- 
fortunately the  queen-mother,  Cristina,  had 
been  allowed  to  return  to  Spain,  and  hated 
Olozaga  with  a deadly  feminine  hatred.  She 
heaped  insult  after  insult  on  his  head.  The 
Queen  invited  him  to  dinner;  Cristina’s  emis- 
saries, who  were  in  waiting  at  the  palace,  told 
him,  when  he  came,  that  no  dinner  was  pre- 
pared for  him.  Olozaga  immediately  answered, 
with  admirable  tact,  that  “he  had  not  come  to 
eat,  but  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Queen,”  and 
forced  his  way  into  her  presence.  But  Cristina 
had  resolved  on  his  disgrace.  On  the  1st  of  De- 
cember all  the  dignitaries  of  Spain  were  summon- 
ed into  the  royal  presence.  There  little  Isabella 
recounted  to  them,  with  the  utmost  circumstan- 
tiality, how  Olozaga  had  compelled  her  by  vi- 
olence to  sign  a decree  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Cortes  a few  days  before.  The  declaration  was 
attested  by  the  Queen  with  the  usual  solemnity, 
and  a cry  of  horror  arose  throughout  Madrid  at 
so  gross  an  outrage.  Fortunately  for  Olozaga, 
he  possessed  equal  nerve  and  coolness.  He 
met  the  charge  with  a bold  front ; and  to  the 
confusion  of  Cristina,  who  had  expected  that 
he  would  not  have  the  audacity  to  oppose  his 
word  to  that  of  the  child-queen,  he  not  only  de- 
nied the  fact,  but  proved  its  utter  falsity  in  the 
0ortes.  Thus,  at  the  very  commencement  of  her 
reign,  poor  little  Isabella  was  convicted  of  utter- 
ing, under  circumstances  of  peculiar  solemnity, 
a deliberate  falsehood,  with  the  view  of  ruining 
one  of  the  few  honest  men  wiio  surrounded  her. 
Nothing  saved  her  from  public  execration  but 
her  youth,  and  the  general  belief  that  her  fault 
was  chargeable  on  the  queen-mother  alone. 

The  latter  now  began  to  rule  Spain  once  more. 
To  avoid  scandal,  Munoz  and  she  resolved  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  their  neighbors,  and  to  be- 
come man  and  wife,  the  former  having  received 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Rionzares.  To  extract  from 
suffering  Spain  fortunes  for  him  and  his  children 
became  Cristina’s  sole  concern.  With  this 
view  she  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  and  specu- 
lated largely  in  railways  and  mines  ; always  con- 
triving to  make  money,  while  every  one  else  was 
a loser.  Wealth,  however,  did  not  cure  the  vices 
of  her  youth.  In  1851,  her  intrigues,  political 
and  otherwise,  became  so  fruitful  a theme  of 


scandal,  that  even  Narvaez  was  compelled  to  re- 
sign his  office  and  retire  into  private  life.  The 
want  of  his  strong  arm  was  soon  felt;  a few 
months  ago  his  successor  wras  driven  from  office 
by  an  insurgent  mob,  and  Cristina  herself  was 
retained  at  Madrid  in  a sort  of  legal  custody. 

Isabella  gladly  resigned  the  cares  of  royalty 
into  the  hands  of  her  mother  and  Narvaez.  Her 
only  serious  occupation  during  the  first  yean  of 
her  reign  was  to  dance  and  to  make  a collection 
of  sweetmeats  w hich  should  surpass  the  first  con- 
fectioners’ shops  in  the  world.  In  this  she  is  said 
to  have  succeeded,  her  pastry-cook  museum  being 
pronounced  perfect  on  all  hands.  Her  love  for 
truth  has  already  been  exemplified.  Her  grati- 
tude and  affectionate  disposition  are  not  less  strik- 
ing. Previous  to  the  expulsion  of  her  mother,  the 
Marquesa  de  Santa  Cruz  had  been  her  govern- 
ess, and  constantly  received  marks  of  intense 
love  from  the  young  queen.  When  she  was  ex- 
iled in  1840,  Isabella  received  with  the  same 
affection  her  new  ay  a,  the  widow  of  General 
Mina,  and  never  even  inquired  about  the  mar- 
quesa’s  fate.  So,  during  Espartero’s  regency, 
she  expressed  a w*arm  regard  for  him,  and  had 
his  portrait  in  her  bedroom.  When  he  was 
driven  from  Spain,  she  presented  the  portrait  to 
the  Sefiora  de  Mina,  observing  that  she  had  no 
further  use  for  it.  She  even  violated  Spanish 
etiquette  in  the  tenderness  of  her  language  to 
Olozaga,  before  she  told  the  falsehood  which 
overthrew  him. 

She  is  os  much  to  be  pitied  as  disliked.  As 
soon  as  she  arrived  at  nubile  years,  her  aunt, 
Carlota,  wife  of  Don  Francisco  de  Paula,  her 
father’s  brother,  tried  to  force  her  to  marry  her 
son,  Francisco  de  Assis,  an  imbecile  creature, 
who  could  do  nothing  but  dance.  Carlota  bought 
a newspaper  to  advocate  the  match  ; and  was  so 
bent  upon  it,  that  wrhen  England  and  France 
thwarted  her  views,  she  died  of  the  disappoint- 
ment. Her  scheme  was  carried  into  effect  after 
her  death.  Isabella  w as  duly  married  to  her 
cousin,  and  the  first  greeting  of  the  royal  pair, 
it  is  said,  was  a frank  confession  of  their  dislike 
for  one  another.  The  birth  of  a child  satisfied 
the  nation  ; and  if  patriotic  Spaniards  occasion- 
ally gave  vent  to  their  shame  at  the  unvailed 
gallantries  of  their  queen,  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple, remembering  how  little  Isabella's  feelings 
had  been  consulted  in  the  matter,  and  seeing 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  man  to  w hom  she 
was  united,  forgave  her  fortreading  in  her  moth- 
er’s footsteps.  At  all  events,  the  dread  of  a 
revolution  suffices  to  retain  her  on  the  throne. 

Queen  Isabel  makes  no  pretensions  to  good 
looks.  She  has  her  father’s  heavy  eye,  coarse 
mouth  and  chin,  and  unintellectual  expression. 
Her  complexion  is  sallow*,  and  presents  a strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  girlish  beauty  of  her  sister, 
Louisa,  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier.  Sul- 
len and  irritable,  her  gestures  are  rude,  and  her 
w hole  demeanor  what  we  should  call  unladylike. 
It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  a hereditary  pre- 
disposition to  scrofula  has  contributed  to  impair 
her  personal  appearance  and  sour  her  temper. 
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Such  is  the  history  of  the  Bourbon  monarchs 
of  Spain.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  all  have  wielded  abso- 
lute authority — disposing  of  the  life,  property, 
and  liberties  of  their  subjects  as  their  caprice 
prompted — and  weigh  inr  the  balance  the  capac- 
ity for  such  a task  and  the  fitness  for  such  a re- 
sponsibility possessed  by  favorite-ridden  imbe- 
ciles like  Philip  V.  and  Ferdi^fcd  VI.,  a bigot 
like  Carlos  III.,  a worthless  prodigate  like  Car- 
los IV.,  a monster  of  perfidy  and  cruelty  like 
Ferdinand  VII.,  or  a wretched  girl  like  Isabella 
— we  may  well  shed  a tear  over  unliappy  Spain, 
and  thank  Heaven  that  we  were  not  born  sub- 
jects of  a hereditary  despotism. 


BABY  BLOOM. 


L 

THERE  was  not  a prettier  little  maiden  in  all 
Harlem  than  Baby  Bloom.  Cherry-cheek- 
ed, bright-eyed,  and  rosy -lipped,  she  was  the  in- 
carnation of  rural  health  and  beauty.  As  she 
ran,  early  in  the  morning,  down  the  meadows 
that  bordered  on  the  river,  laughing  gleefully  to 
herself,  qpd  talking  to  the  birds  as  if  they  were 
old  and  intimate  friends  of  hers,  and  had  known 
her  for  years,  many  a youth  turned  his  head  to 
look  at  her,  and  had  visions  of  her  light  figure 
and  roguish  eyes  flitting  all  day  afterward  be- 
tween him  and  his  work. 

One  young  fellow,  in  particular,  was  serious- 
ly troubled  about  Baby  Bloom.  Nearly  every 
morning,  as  he  was  walking  steadily  to  his  work 
— he  being  apprenticed  to  a carpenter  in  the 
village — he  would  almost  certainly  encounter 
Baby  Bloom  tripping  along  the  road,  or  gather- 
ing the  wild  plants  that  crept  and  twined  through 
the  locust  fences.  When  the  little  maiden  saw 
Beuben  Lowe  approaching — and  I verily  believe 
that  the  wicked  little  thing  Baw  him  long  before 
she  pretended  to  see  him — she  would  turn,  with 
a merry  toss  of  her  head,  and  chirp  out  a “Good- 
morrow,  Master  Reuben/’  Then  she  would  bend 
her  head  down,  and  affect  to  be  very  busy  with 
her  plants  indeed.  Reuben,  with  a hearty  greet- 
ing, and  somewhat  rustic  bow,  would  then  stop 
in  the  centre  of  the  road,  looking  very  much  as 
if  he  would  have  given  oue  of  his  ears  to  have 
some  pretty  speech  to  make ; Baby  all  the  while 
botanizing  with  absorbing  anxiety.  “Won’t 
you  walk  a bit  of  the  way  with  me,  Baby?” 
Reuben  would  at  last  blurt  out.  “I  walk  with 
you,  Master  Reuben !”  she  would  cry,  in  utter 
amazement ; “ what  an  idea ! Go  on ; you  will 
be  late  for  your  work.” 

“ I'll  work  all  the  better,  Baby,  if  you  will 
walk  a part  of  the  way  with  me.  Just  as  for  as 
the  three  pollards.  Do,  now !” 

“ You  are  very  impudent,  Master  Reuben,  not 
to  take  an  answer  when  you  get  one.  I won’t 
walk  with  you.” 

“ Ah ! but  you  will,  though,”  Reuben  would  cry, 
springing  desperately  over  the  fence,  and  seizing 
Baby’s  nosegay  of  flowers,  with  which  he  would 
retreat  in  triumph.  “ Now,  Baby,  if  you  want 
your  flowers  you  must  come  and  take  them.’’ 
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Baby  would  pretend  to  weep,  and  call  Reuben 
a brute,*  and  a cruel  wretch.  But  she  neverthe- 
less would  follow  the  flowers.  Then  Reuben 
would  march  backward  along  the  road,  holding 
the  nosegay  high  out  of  Baby’s  reach,  and  mock- 
ing all  her  efforts  to  obtain  it,  until  they  reached 
the  tffree  pollards,  and  often  journeyed  far  be- 
yond them,  when  he  would  relinquish  his  prize 
reluctantly,  and  go  off  to  his  work,  thinking  of 
nothing  in  the  world  but  Baby  Bloom  ; who,  on 
her  side,  as  she  tripped  home  again,  thought  of 
nobody  but  Reuben  Lowe. 

Howr  this  little  maiden  came  to  be’C&lled  Baby 
Bloom,  I can  not  tell  positively.  I know,  how- 
ever, that  she  came  of  German  parents,  whose 
name,  when  they  first  settled  in  the  village,  was 
Blum,  w hich  in  time  came  to  bo  w ritten  Bloom. 
Why  she  wras  called  Baby,  is  a mystery  to  me. 

She  certainly  was  very  childish-looking,  and 
w7as  full  of  juvenile  tricks  and  innocent  caprices ; 
so  that,  probably,  she  was  called  so  originally  in 
sport,  and  the  name  clung  to  her  eventually  in 
earnest.  Baby’s  father  w as  an  old  German  em- 
igrant, whose  trade  was  harness-making.  He 
had  a little  store  in  the  village,  filled  with  sad- 
dles and  bridles,  spure  and  whips,  traces  and 
girths,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  with  which  we 
moderns  think  it  necessary  to  decorate  our 
horses.  He  drove  a thriving  business  ; and  as 
Baby  was  his  only  child,  the  people  of  the  village 
settled  among  themselves  that  the  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  which  the  old  man  kept  in  the 
Bruderschaft  Bank  would  become  Baby’s  prop- 
erty at  his  death.  Baby  had  a mother  also,  an 
excellent  old  lady,  with  coarse  skin  and  a thick 
waist,  who  wore  seven  or  eight  blue  blankets  by 
w ay  of  petticoats,  and  devoted  all  her  spare  mo- 
ments to  attending  to  her  large  stock  of  poultiy. 
Owing  to  this  partiality  of  the  good  lady  for 
such  species  of  stock,  the  interior  of  Mr.  Bloom's 
house  somewhat  resembled  an  aviary.  But 
more  frequently  it  might  have  been  character- 
ized as  a gallinaceous  hospital.  Fowls  in  every 
stage  of  infirmity  and  convalescence  w7ere  dis- 
tributed through  the  establishment.  There  was 
generally  a white  bantam,  with  his  leg  in  splints, 
in  the  parlor.  Numerous  maimed  tnrkeys  hob- 
bled and  gobbled  about  the  kitchen ; but  it  was 
upon  a gigantic  Shanghai  cock,  of  attenuated 
form  and  feeble  gait,  that  Mrs.  Bloom’s  tender- 
est  care  was  lavished.  This  unhappy  fowl  had 
been  locked  out  one  night  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter. The  next  morning  he  was  found  frozen 
into  a solid  lump,  and  apparently  dead.  After 
incredible  exertions,  and  a course  of  warm  baths, 
brandy,  and  flannel  wrappings,  the  Shanghai 
showed  symptoms  of  returning  animation.  He 
presently  uttered  a feeble  crow,  and  in  the 
course  of  another  hour  staggered  upon  his  legB. 

But  his  constitution  wras  forever  ruined.  From 
being  a cock  of  brave  and  warlike  aspect,  he  de- 
generated into  a bird  of  consumptive  and  rueful 
appearance.  Nothing  would  fatten  him.  He 
tottered  along  the  floor  with  the  gait  of  prema- 
ture old  age,  and  his  crow  was  weak  and  wheez- 
ing. Mrs.  Bloom  believed  that  something  was 
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the  matter  with  his  lungs,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly kept  on  a strictly  consumptive  diet.  He 
slept  in  a box  lined  with  flannel,  and  was  the 
only  fowl  of  the  establishment  who  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  entering  the  shop.  There  he  would 
stand  on  the  doorstep,  in  the  sunshine,  all  day 
long,  with  his  head  sunk  between  his  shoulders, 
and  the  tokens  of  a confirmed  valetudinarian 
written  in  his  lack-lustre  eyes. 

Thus  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bloom  and  Baby  and  the 
fowls  all  lived  happily  enough,  in  their  old-fash* 
ioncd  house,  with  its  peaked  roof  and  queer 
dingy  staircases.  Mr.  Bloom  himself  was  a 
saddler  of  a meditative  habit.  He  liked  his 
pipe  and  his  glass  of  Ixiger  Bier , and  was  never 
known  to  have  been  excited  save  once,  and  that 
was  when  the  news  reached  him  that  a schooner 
from  Bremen,  laden  with  a large  cargo  of  sauer- 
kraut, had  gone  to  the  bottom  in  a storm. 
Sometimes  Reuben  Lowe  would  drop  in  of  an 
evening,  on  pretense  of  smoking  a pipe  and  hav- 
ing a friendly  glass  of  beer  with  the  old  man ; 
but  I strongly  suspect  that  the  long,  silent  sit- 
tings were  endured  by  Reuben  more  on  account 
of  the  snatches  of  chat  he  occasionally  had  with 
Baby,  than  for  any  pleasure  he  had  in  the  old 
saddler’s  company.  Things  went  on  this  way 
for  some  time,  until  one  evening  Reuben  march- 
ed into  the  parlor,  where  old  Bloom  was  sitting 
alone  with  his  pipe,  and  boldly  asked  for  Baby 
in  marriage.  What  internal  effect  this  proposi- 
tion had  on  the  old  gentleman  no  one  could  tell, 
for  without  even  removing  his  pipe  from  between 
his  lips,  he  told  Reuben,  in  the  calmest  and 
briefest  manner,  to  call  next  evening  for  his 
answer.  Next  evening  Reuben  called.  He 
was  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bloom,  who,  I 
think,  put  on  an  extra  petticoat  in  honor  of  the 
occasion.  After  a short  silence,  Reuben  was 
informed  that  his  proposition  could  not  be  en- 
tertained— that  he  was  a very  excellent  young 
man,  bnt  poor;  while  Baby  Bloom  w'ould  bo 
possessed  of  such  a fortune  at  her  father’s  death 
as  would  entitle  her  to  look  higher  than  a car- 
penter’s apprentice.  I am  quite  sure  that 
neither  the  old  saddler  or  his  wife  thought  there 
was  any  thing  cruel  or  contemptible  in  such  a 
course.  They  never  thought  for  a moment  of 
consulting  Baby  herself.  They  looked  on  the 
w’hole  affair  as  a sort  of  business  matter,  which 
was  to  bo  considered  in  a purely  pecuniary 
light. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Reuben  entreated  and 
vowed.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  asked  for  a 
conditional  engagement,  until  he  became  rich, 
which  he  promised  most  faithfully  to  do,  in  any 
period  of  time  that  the  old  people  chose  to  name. 
Mr.  Bloom  calmly  smoked  his  pipe,  and  occa- 
sionally shook  his  head ; and  Mrs.  Bloom  bruised 
a plateful  of  millet-seed  for  a poultice  that  was 
about  to  be  applied  to  the  white  bantam’s  leg. 
So  Reuben  had  to  depart  with  his  rejected  pro- 
posal ; and  as  after  this  he  came  no  more  to 
smoke  a pipe  with  the  old  saddler,  his  only  op- 
portunity of  seeing  Baby  was  in  the  mornings 
when  lie  went  to  work,  and  then,  somehow,  by 
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a singular  chance,  that  innocent  little  maiden 
was  always  out  gathering  flowers. 

II. 

u When  will  you  he  back,  Baby  ?” 

“ I shan’t  be  long,  mother.  I will  only  just 
run  down  to  Mrs.  Foster’s,  to  get  the  eggs,  and 
shall  be  back  in  an  hour  at  farthest.” 

44  There’s  a good  child.  And,  Baby,  take  par- 
ticular care  no*o  break  any  of  the  eggs.  It’s 
the  only  chance  I have  of  getting  any  of  that 
breed,  and  it  w’on’t  do  to  lose  it.” 

So  Baby  put  on  her  wide-leafed  hat,  for  it  was 
summer,  and  giving  her  mother  a peck  on  the 
cheek,  wrhich  was  meant  to  pass  for  a kiss, 
tripped  down  the  road,  chirping  out  little  frag* 
ments  of  songs,  os  usual. 

At  the  period  about  which  I write,  Harlem 
was  not  what  it  is  now.  The  village  consisted 
of  a vciy  few  houses,  scattered  along  the  road- 
side at  considerable  intervals.  There  was  no 
screaming  locomotive  flying  along,  in  mid-air, 
within  sight  of  the  village.  No  overloaded 
stages  lumbered  along  the  road  that  lay  betw  een 
it  and  New  York ; and  great  tracks  of  swampy 
land,  as  yet  undrained,  stretched  between  it 
and  the  river.  At  the  time  I speak  of  there  was 
much  forest  yet  standing  about  Harlem.  Huge 
masses  of  forest,  so  choked  and  filled  with  mat- 
ted undenvood  that  the  daylight  rarely  shone 
upon  the  brown  soil  beneath.  There  were  talks 
of  bears  then  among  the  honest  villagers ; and 
black  unwieldy  shapes  were  sometimes  seen 
stealing,  of  moonlight  nights,  through  the  or- 
chards, to  the  great  dismay  of  some  belated 
youth,  who  made  the  family  circle  tremble  that 
night  with  his  account  of  his  interview  with  the 
bear.  The  fierce  catamount,  too,  lurked  among 
the  w'oods,  and  poultry-yards  suffered  fearfully 
from  nocturnal  depredations.  Indeed,  not  long 
before,  a fine  boy,  of  some  eight  years  old,  who  had 
w andered  off  into  the  w oods  to  gather  huckleber- 
ries, was  found  two  days  afterward  with  his 
young  throat  torn  open,  and  a tuft  of  catamount's 
hair  clutched  desperately  in  his  little  hand. 

Mrs.  Foster’s  house  lay  on  the  road  that 
stretches  between  Harlem  and  New  Rochelle, 
so  that  B&bv  Bloom  had,  at  least,  a walk  of  a 
mile  and  a half  before  she  could  obtain  the 
priceless  eggs  for  which  her  mother  sighed. 
But  she  did  not  mind  that,  for  it  was  very  early 
in  the  morning,  and  it  was  more  than  probable 
that  somebody  w’ould  be  passing  along  on  his 
way  to  w ork.  So  Baby  Bloom  tripped  merrily 
on,  and  sang,  os  she  went,  a pretty  little  love 
ditty  about  a maiden  w ho  followed  her  lover  to 
sea,  and  was  discovered  by  him  just  as  the  ship 
was  going  down.  She  reached  the  old  locust 
fence,  and,  of  course,  could  not  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gathering  a nosegay,  60  she  crept 
through,  and  was  soon  plucking,  with  dainty 
care,  sprigs  of  lobelia  and  golden-rod.  But 
now  and  again  she  would  stop  and  listen,  os  if 
watchiug  for  some  familiar  step,  and  hearing  it 
not,  would  resume  her  task  w’ith  a mournful  ex- 
pression, and  her  song  would  have  a sadder  ca- 
dence. 
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Presently  one  that  was  overlooking  her  would 
have  seen  a sadden  change  come  over  Baby 
Bloom.  He  would  have  seen  her  eyes  suddenly 
brighten,  and  her  cheeks  flush.  He  would  also 
have  seen  her  turn  her  back  resolutely  to  a cer- 
tain point  of  thcfroad,  and  bend  over  a piece  of 
convolvulus,  as  if  nothing  on  earth  would  ever 
induce  her  to  look  up  again.  The  cause  of  all 
this  strategy  seemed  to  be  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  echoes  of  a sturdy  step  upon  the  road. 
Tramp,  tramp,  it  came  along,  and  the  nearer  it 
came  the  more  steadfastly  did  Baby  Bloom 
consider  the  physical  economy  of  the  convolvu- 
lus. Presently  the  footsteps  came  to  a halt,  and 
were  followed  by  a creaking  of  the  locust  fence, 
and  a heavy  thud  upon  the  turf. 

H‘Oh,  ho!”  thought  Baby  Bloom,  “so  yon 
come  over  the  fence  to-day  without  saying,  * By 
your  leave,*  Master  Reuben.  It  will  go  hard 
with  me  if  I don’t  punish  your  impertinence.” 
So  6he  continued  to  remain  quite  oblivious  ot 
the  footsteps,  until  at  last  a heavy  hand  was 
laid  upon  her  shoulder. 

“ Oh ! is  that  you  ?”  said  Baby,  carelessly, 
without  even  lifting  her  head,  “ there — I can’t 
attend  to  you  now.  I am  busy.” 

“ It  is  me,  my  pretty  lass,”  replied  a harsh, 
powerful  voice,  “ and  I am  glad  to  see  such  a 
pretty  maiden  gathering  such  pretty  flowers.” 

Baby  started  as  if  a dagger  hod  been  thrust 
suddenly  through  her  heart.  It  wras  not  Reu- 
ben’s voice ! She  lifted  her  eyes  hurriedly,  and, 
although  she  did  not  scream,  her  lips  and  cheeks 
became  deadly  pale.  A tall  and  singular-look- 
ing man  w'as  standing  over  her.  His  hair, 
which  wto  bright  auburn,  hung  dowrn  over  his 
shoulders  in  huge  tangled  mosses,  and  mingled 
mith  his  matted  yellow  beard.  His  face  was 
thin  and  pale,  and  his  eyes  seemed  what  might 
be  called  a fiery  blue.  His  entire  appearance 
was  wild  and  strange.  His  clothes  were  torn 
and  dusty,  and  a curious  chain,  formed  of  pine 
cones  strung  together,  hung  around  his  neck. 
His  glance  was  wonderfully  restless,  and  a con- 
vulsive nervous  twitching  seemed  to  play  con- 
tinually around  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  He 
certainly  was  far  from  being  the  kind  of  person 
that  a timid  little  maiden  of  sixteen  would  choose 
for  the  companion  in  a tete-a-tete. 

Baby  Bloom  was  still  with  terror  as  this  wild 
being  disclosed  himself  to  her.  She  still  knelt, 
with  the  flowors  grasped  tightly  in  her  hand, 
gazing  fixedly  up  at  him  with  her  large,  round 
blue  cye3.  A terror  that  she  could  not  analyze 
or  account  for,  seemed  to  have  taken  possession 
of  her.  This  man,  as  yet,  had  committed  no 
act  of  violence,  nor  did  he  seem  intent  on  such, 
yet  she  felt  as  if  she  w as  about  to  be  overwhelm- 
ed with  some  terrible  misfortune. 


“ Well,  sweet  lass,  this  is  a merry  morning,” 
he  continued,  in  a deep,  lugubrious  tone  that 
contrasted  strangely  with  his  avowed  apprecia- 
tion of  the  bright  sunshine  and  fragrant  fields. 

“Yes,  Sir!”  answered  Baby  Bloom,  almost 
mechanically,  never  for  a moment  taking  her 
eye3  from  his  face. 
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“A  merry  morning,  a merry  morning  1”  he 
rapidly  went  on.  “The  birds  are  well  to-day, 
lass.  My  son,  the  Oriole,  came  to  see  me  this 
morning  in  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  and  told  me 
he  was  going  to  give  a banquet  in  the  woods 
to-day,  so  I came  for  you.” 

“ For  me,  Sir !”  gasped  poor  Baby  Bloom,  still 
deeper  stricken  with  increasing  terror.  “ Oh ! I 
can  not  go — I must  go  to  Mrs.  Foster’s,”  and  she 
made  an  effort  to  rise,  but  she  bad  scarcely  got 
to  her  feet  when  the  man  caught  her  hand  and 
held  it  tightly.  Boor  Baby  felt  as  if  her  last 
hour  was  come.  “Oh,  let  me  go,  Sir! — do  let 
me  go!”  she  pleaded,  in  almost  at whisper,  for 
terror  had  nearly  taken  away  her  voice.  “ My 
mother  is  waiting  for  me,  and  I am  in  haste.” 

“We  will  have  a glorious  time  of  it,”  pur- 
sued the  maniac,  heedless  of  her  entreaties. 
Cat-bird  and  his  wife  are  coming,  and  all  the 
squirrels  are  out  gathering  nuts  for  the  dessert. 
Besides,”  he  continued,  lowering  his  tone  to  a 
whisper,  “ the  Regulus  Cristata  has  promised  to 
come,  and  bring  his  top-knot  with  him !”  And 
he  looked  at  Baby  Bloom  as  if  he  expected  her 
to  be  completely  overwhelmed  by  this  astound- 
ing information. 

“ Oh  1”  cried  Baby,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears, 
and  her  little  heart  lying  as  still  in  her  bosom 
as  a frightened  bird  in  its  nest — “ oh  1 if  Reuben 
were  only  here;”  and  for  a moment  she  listened 
intently,  thinking  she  might  hear  his  footstep 
on  the  road.  But  there  come  no  sound.  See- 
ing her  so  still,  the  man  let  drop  her  hand,  and 
moved  away  a pace  or  two,  still  watching  her 
intently. 

“I  am  the  Cock  of  the  Rock,  my  dear,”  said 
he,  bowing  with  much  solemnity  as  he  thus  in- 
troduced himself.  “ We  will  make  a nest  to- 
gether.” 

Baby  shrank  so  far  into  a bunch  of  sumach, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  she  really  was  about  to  take 
the  hint,  and  commence  the  process  of  nidifica- 
tion  immediately. 

“I  never  felt  in  better  plumage,”  went  on 
her  strange  companion,  rustling  his  arms  as  if 
they  were  a gorgeous  pair  of  wrings ; “ I am  quite 
over  my  moulting.” 

If  Baby  could  have  laughed,  or  if  she  had  a 
laugh  in  her,  it  would  certainly  have  come  out 
at  that  moment.  But  the  terror  that  so  filled 
her  little  heart  left  no  space  for  any  mirthful 
feeling,  and  this  mad  talk  seemed  to  her  so  aw- 
ful, that,  by  a sudden  and  almost  superhuman 
effort,  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  strove  to  fly. 

In  an  instant,  with  a weird,  unearthly  cry,  the 
madman  had  pounced  upon  her,  lifted  her  deli- 
cate form  in  his  sinewy  arms  as  if  she  had  been 
a bunch  of  ostrich  plumes,  and  before  she  could 
draw  breath  twice  wras  scudding  with  her  on  his 
shoulder  across  the  lonely  fields. 

She  did  not  scream.  She  could  not  6cream. 

She  lay  quite  still  in  a trance  of  terror.  . The 
fields  across  which  they  sped  were  blooming 
writh  the  crimson  tufts  of  the  sumach.  The 
golden-rod  lifted  up  its  tall  spires  from  out  the 
parched  grass,  and  the  blackbird  sat  upon  the 
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maple  bough  and  sang  short  love-songs  to  his 
dusky  mate.  She  noted  all  these  things  idly 
as  her  captor  bounded  along  with  the  sinewy 
speed  of  a deer.  Then  she  began  to  think  of 
Reuben.  How  he  would  come  along  the  road, 
watching  for  her ; and  how  sadly  he  would  go 
to  his  >vork  when  he  found  she  wras  not  at  the 
old  place.  She  tried  to  think  wdiat  her  mother 
and  father  would  do,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  she  was  gone — for  she  did  not  even  feed 
herself  w ith  the  hope  of  ever  seeing  them  again 
— and  wondered  if  the  white  bantam  would  miss 
her.  She  thought,  of  course,  that  this  wild  man 
would  kill  her  w hen  he  got  her  into  the  woods,  and 
racked  her  brain  in  trying  to  imagine  the  w*ay 
in  which  her  murder  would  be  accomplished. 
Whether  it  would  be  a stick  or  a stone;  or 
whether  he  would  light  a fire,  and  dance  round 
her  while  she  was  burning,  as  she  had  heard 
the  Indians  did  of  old.  Now  and  then  she 
would  wearily  strain  her  eyes  across  the  green 
fields  in  search  of  some  familiar  face — there 
lurked  a faint  hope  of  Reuben's  help  in  her 
heart  yet — but  she  saw  nothing  but  yellow  fields 
dotted  w ith  patches  of  fiery  sumach,  w ith  here 
and  there  a lonely  pond,  fringed  writh  hazel 
copses,  into  which  she  sometimes  thought  the 
maniac  was  about  to  plunge  her. 

Thus  they  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
huge  lonely  woods  that  stretched  away  far  into 
the  interior  of  the  island ; and  as  Baby  Bloom 
approached  their  sombre  edges,  they  seemed  to 
her  liko  some  black  ocean  in  which  she  was 
about  to  be  engulfed. 

They  w ere  soon  immersed  in  the  forest.  A 
deep  twilight,  that  only  half  revealed  the  path, 
made  it  all  the  more  frightful.  Here  and  there 
the  sunlight  struggled  into  an  open  patch,  and 
taking  the  hues  of  the  autumn  leaves  through 
which  it  passed,  painted  the  ground  like  the 
floor  of  a cathedral  wiicn  the  day  illuminates 
its  stained  windows.  Baby  Bloom  wras  now 
getting  very  wreak  and  exhausted.  The  atti- 
tude in  which  she  was  held  by  the  wild  man 
was  distressing  in  the  extreme,  and  her  slight 
frame  was  almost  breaking  as  he  folded  her  in 
his  arms.  Once  or  twice  she  essayed  a sort  of 
plaintive  remonstrance  with  him,  and  tried  to 
bribe  or  cajole  him  into  setting  her  free ; but  as 
the  only  reply  she  got  was  an  unearthly  hallo, 
and  an  increased  rate  of  speed,  she  gave  up  all 
hope  of  escape  by  fair  means,  and  had  little 
prospect  of  getting  her  liberty  by  foul  ones. 

At  last  they  reached  a species  of  open  glade 
far  away  in  the  interior  of  the  forest.  A huge 
evergreen  oak  lifted  its  sturdy  limbs  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  open  patch,  and  spread  them  abroad 
until  they  touched  the  trees  tfiat  encircled  it. 
Here  the  maniac  stopped,  and  placed  Baby 
Bloom  on  the  ground.  Poor  thing!  between 
fright  and  exhaustion,  her  limbs  wTere  so  wreak 
that  she  could  not  stand ; so  that  the  moment 
her  feet  touched  the  sward  she  sank  at  full 
length. 

44  Now,  my  loss,"  said  the  maniac,  gazing  at 
her  with  on  approving  smirk,  44  we’ll  build  our 
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nest  here,  up  in  that  tree" — pointing  to  the  oak 
— <4and  it  shall  be  so  handsome  that  the  Reg- 
ulus  Cristate  will  die  of  envy.  But  we  must 
hasten,"  he  continued  rapidly ; 44  the  sun  is  near- 
ly at  noon,  and  the  birds  will  be  here  before 
long.  Besides,  if  wre  haven’t  itHnished  to-night, 
the  moon  will  scold  ns.  And  oh ! how  bitter  she 
is  wiien  she  is  angry.  Her  words  are  like  ice— so 
cold,  so  cold ! and  she  pours  them  down  straight 
on  your  head  until  they  cut  in — in  to  the  brain, 
and  freeze  it  up  forever.  We  must  not  anger 
the  moon,  my  lass.  Come,  let  us  gather  moss." 

So  saying,  and  heedless  whether  Baby  obeyed 
him  or  not,  he  stooped  dowm  and  commenced 
gathering  the  thick  moss  that  grew  all  round 
the  place.  Several  times  Baby  Bloom  thought 
that  his  attention  would  be  so  occupied  with  his 
task  that  she  might  manage  to  steal  away  un- 
seen. But  no ! his  glance  was  ever  restless  and 
w’aiy,  and  she  had  nothing  left  but  to  sit  still, 
and  wratching,  praying  to  Heaven,  with  all  the 
strength  of  her  young  soul,  that  help  might  come. 

She  did  not  long  remain  so,  howrcver.  The 
maniac  had  soon  collected  a huge  pile  of  moss, 
and  when  he  had  disposed  of  it  in  a heap  in  the 
centre  of  the  open  space,  he  beckoned  to  her 
imperiously.  She  did  not  stir. 

44  Come  1”  he  cried  impatiently,  stamping  his 
foot. 

44  Please — please  let  me  go  home,  Sir — to  my 
mother — to  Reuben.  Oh ! do  let  me  go !"  and 
Baby  wept,  and  wrong  her  hands,  but  did  not 
rise. 

44  We  are  wanted  up  there !”  he  whispered, 
pointing  mysteriously  to  a high  cleft  in  the  great 
oak.  44  We  must  go.” 

Baby  Bloom  clasped  her  hands  in  despair, 
and  rocked  to  and  fro  on  the  earth:  but  the 
maniac  did  not  give  her  much  time  for  inactive 
sorrow",  for  he  seized  her  once  more,  and  hoist- 
ing her  on  his  shoulder,  commenced  crawling  up 
the  rugged  trunk  of  the  tree  with  almost  super- 
natural agility  and  strength.  Higher  and  higher 
he  climbed  until  lie  reached  a portion  where  dis- 
ease had  eaten  a large  cavity  into  one  of  the 
huge  main  branches ; and  this  hole,  surrounded 
os  it  was  with  twisted  limbs,  formed  a sort  of 
niche  in  which  a couple  of  persons  might  easily 
sit. 

44  This  is  to  be  our  nest,”  he  cried  triumph- 
antly, as  he  swung  Baby  Bloom  inside.  44  Here 
we'll  sit  and  sing  all  day  long.  You  sing,  don't 
you  ? Sing  me  a song,  my  Bee-bird.” 

He  looked  so  imperious  and  kingly  as  he  said 
this,  sitting  at  the  threshold  of  the  little  niche, 
and  had  such  a dangerous  intermittent  fire  in 
his  blue  eye  that  Baby  dared  not  refuse.  So, 
in  hopes  that  by  falling  in  with  his  humor  she 
might  succeed  in  softening  his  heart  a little,  she 
began  a tremulous  ditty  that  gradually  quavered 
off’  into  a burst  of  tears.  He  scarce  appeared 
to  listen,  and  before  she  ended  burst  into  another 
fit  of  talking. 

44 1 am  the  Chlamydera  Maculata,  a spotted 
bower-bird,”  he  went  on.  44 1 am  principally  to 
be  found  in  New  South  Wales,  and  am  very 
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abundant  at  Bezi,  on  the  river  Mokai.  I am 
very  shy,  and  my  habits  are  with  difficulty  ob- 
served by  naturalists.  Mr.  Gould  gives  an  ex- 
cellent description  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
build  my  nest.  I live  in  the  Australian  plains, 
which  are  studded  with  the  acacia  pendulata; 
and  the  bower  which  I construct,  and  from 
which  l take  my  name,  is  very  curious,  exhib- 
iting traces  of  a remarkable  architectural  fa- 
culty.” 

Baby,  to  whom  this  scientific  rigmarole  was 
utterly  unintelligible,  gazed  at  him  with  mingled 
terror  and  wronder.  Suddenly  the  quick  ear  of 
her  companion  caught  some  sound  in  the  forest, 
for  he  arrested  his  disquisition,  and  bent  for- 
ward anxiously,  and  listened  in  perfect  silence. 
Then  the  sound  struck  on  Baby’s  ear — a faint 
hallo,  far,  far  away.  Oh ! how  her  heart  beat, 
and  how  she  prayed  to  God  that  it  might  be 
faithful  Reuben  seeking  for  her!  Then  came 
the  yelp  of  a dog,  growing  louder  and  more  fu- 
rious each  moment.  It  was  certainly  some  one 
on  her  track.  The  maniac  grew  restless.  He 
flitted  like  a monkey  from  bough  to  bough,  cast- 
ing fiery  glances  of  suspicion  at  Baby,  who  sat 
in  her  cell  with  blanched  cheeks  and  clasped 
hands,  listening  with  all  her  might.  Now  the 
sounds  came  very  near,  and  Baby,  feeling  that 
the  time  was  come,  poured  forth  all  her  long 
pent-up  terror  in  one  shrill  and  echoing  shriek. 
It  was  answered  instantly  by  a shout.  The 
maniac  sprang  with  a howl  toward  her,  when 
-the  copse  crashed,  a small  dog  leaped  panting 
into  the  open  space.  Baby  Bloom  uttered  a 
cry  of  joy,  and  the  next  moment  she  saw  Reu- 
ben Lowe  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  gazing  up  at 
her. 

III. 


“ Baby,  dear  Baby ! are  you  safe  ?”  cried  Reu- 
ben, striving  with  glances  of  intensest  anxiety 
to  penetrate  the  thick  foliage  by  which  she  was 
screened. 

“Quite  safe,  dear  Reuben.  But  for  God’s 
sake  take  me  down  out  of  this.” 

“In  a moment,  Baby ;”  and  the  next  instant 
Reuben  was  swiftly  creeping  up  the  trunk.  But 
he  reckoned  without  his  host.  The  instant  the 
maniac  saw  his  design,  ho  swung  himself  with 
lightning-like  rapidity  from  branch  to  branch, 
Until  he  reached  the  first  fork  of  the  tree,  and 
there  he  united,  peering  down  into  Reuben’s 
ascending  face  with  his  fiery  blue  eyes. 

“ Let  me  up,  scoundrel,”  said  Reuben,  as  he 
neared  the  fork.  “ Let  me  up,  or  I will  kill 
you.” 

“ Whoo ! I am  the  Cock  of  the  Rock ! You 
shall  not  rob  my  nest,  or  catch  my  little  singing 
Bee-bird.  Whoo!”  and  the  maniac  grinned 
and  shouted  and  flung  his  arms  fiercely  about 

Reuben,  with  a powerful  effort,  strove  to  swing 
himself  into  the  fork,  but  his  opponent  was  too 
quick  for  him,  and  striking  Reuben  a fearful 
blow  in  the  chest  with  his  foot,  he  flung  him, 
stunned  and  bruised,  to  the  ground.  Baby 
Bloom  from  her  nest  above  uttered  a faint 
shriek,  and  the  maniac  laughed  and  shouted, 
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and  joyously  proclaimed  himself  to  be  a number 
of  strange  birds  one  after  the  other. 

Reuben  though  bruised,  was  not,  however, 
disabled.  He  was  on  his  legs  in  an  instant, 
and  after  a moment's  reflection  ran  to  the  foot 
of  a large  locust-tree  w'hose  branches  inter- 
mingled with  those  of  the  oak.  With  an  agility 
that  could  scarcely  be  expected  after  bis  late 
tremendous  fall,  he  swarmed  up  the  trunk  like 
a wild  cat,  and  the  next  instant  was  speeding 
up  through  the  limbs  until  lie  reached  one  that 
projected  into  the  leafy  heart  of  the  oak-tree. 

His  face  was  very  pale,  Jbut  his  brows  were  knit 
darkly,  and  Baby  Bloom  could  see  that  he  was 
determined  to  rescue  her  at  the  cost  of  his  life. 

When  he  reached  *he  bough,  he  ran  out  lightly 
along  the  swaying  pathway  it  formed,  and  the 
maniac,  divining  his  intention,  sprang  up  the 
oak  boughs  to  meet  him. 

“ Have  no  fear,  Baby,”  he  cried,  as  he  reached 
the  very  end,  which  swung  beneath  his  weight 
as  if  it  w'ould  break  each  moment.  “ I will  be 
w’ith  you  in  a moment.  Have  courage,  lass !” 

So  saying,  he  leaped  boldly  into  the  oak  branches, 
clutching  desperately  at  the  nearest  ones.  For- 
tunately he  succeeded  in  grasping  one  strong 
enough  to  bear  him,  jnst  as  the  maniac  reached 
him.  Reuben,  nowr  certain  of  his  footing,  turned 
furiously  on  his  opponent,  and  caught  him  by 
the  throat  with  the  only  hand  which  he  had  at 
liberty.  The  boughs  of  the  sturdy  old  tree 
shook  and  heaved  with  the  struggle,  and  the 
birds  flew  screaming  around  the  glade.  The 
contest,  however,  was  but  brief,  *for  the  mad- 
man, finding  himself  overpowered,  let  go  his 
hold,  and  dropped  w ith  the  lightness  of  a cat 
upon  the  sward  beneath.  The  next  instant 
Reuben  had  Baby  in  his  arms. 

There  was  no  time,  however,  to  be  lost  in 
caresses.  Reuben  explained  in  a few  words 
that  Baby  had  been  missed — that  the  whole 
village  was  out  in  search  of  her,  and  that  her 
father  and  mother  were  traversing  the  fields  like 
wild  people,  looking  for  their  child.  He  fur- 
ther added,  w hat  perhaps  Baby  was  not  sony  to 
hear,  that  old  Bloom  had  told  Reuben  that  if  he 
brought  back  his  daughter  in  safety  his  suit,  once 
rejected,  would  be  so  no  longer. 

This  safety  was  not  yet  assured.  The  mad 
creature  beneath  seemed  possessed  with  a de- 
mon. He  foamed,  and  shrieked,  and  flung  up 
stones  and  fragments  of  turf  into  the  tree,  and 
Reuben  felt  sorely  puzzled  how  to  get  Baby 
down  in  the  face  of  so  infuriated  a maniac. 

He  first  thought  of  descending  himself,  and  en- 
deavoring to  secure  him,  and  bind  him  hand 
and  foot.  But  there  was  the  chance  of  his  fail- 
ing in  the  attempt,  and  if  the  madman  conquer- 
ed him,  Baby  was  again  at  his  mercy.  Neither 
did  he  like  to  wait  for  the  chance  of  assistance 
arriving,  for  night  was  falling  rapidly,  and  it  was 
more  than  probable  that  those  who  were  on  the 
same  errand  as  himself  would  not  pass  that 
way.  He  was  completely  at  bay,  and  racked 
his  brain  to  no  purpose  for  some  means  of 
escape. 
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fin  wits  *K>on  roused  i mo  nrtiriiy;  The  mad- 
inatu  with  the  devilish  cupnmg  so  clumto eristic 
of  the  utsarie,  ws*  busy  in  piling  the  duy  moss  | 
hn  hivd  giubercii  about  rhe  ha>'e  of  the  onk. 
Reuben  also  -aw  him  take  ft  tox  of  Inciter 
tuatehes  from  bit  pocket.  It  was  cleat  that  bis  | 
intention  was  to  fttftn  them  clown.  Reuben 
knew  ;ffoni  experience  time  a toms*  in  autumn 
M’fltt  but  m*  ei^lv  igiotoily  and  be  shudder^  at 
the  horrible  fue  tliat  awaited  Babjr  mid  himself, 

:.r  the.  maniac  was  uc/t  m ruine  way  ruTqated  in 
Jth  purple. 

Ridding.  Rah?  reman®  poifeeily  still,  he  crept 
gpmiy.mu  on  bpo  of  the  b>\ver  brunches,  direct- 
ly o'  erMopiig  the  where  the  madman  w:i< 
-Ignite  ty  ni.aieh.  Me  -inis  ?o  occupied 
with  liii  iiiiTtfiiah  riodc  that  he  did  not  once  look 
up,  Itoiben  let  Limsnlf  dowrn  until  be  swung 
hy : jurf  arms,  and  poised  himself  exactly  uyftr 
Jfypiix  towon t&>  Then  breaking  a 
pmvet  TP  lii^«n  fdt  his  success,  bo  dropjxsi, 
ilc  fell  ov»  lliu  unufmaTi  with  «.  fcnrftfl  crash- 
ji  hetce  groan,  us  be  tumbled  oyer 
, and  Wbeu  be  rose,  half  expecting 

<o  tind  <i  oetoly  gra^p  upon  hi*  tlmmr,  a black 
iay  ^&crjTig,  a*  if  in  the  last  ngririto*, 
fit  10?  b;cse*;  of  tfus  tree,  was  all  that  could  lie 
scsju  A fiboiu  of  joy'  *;momiLV.ri  to  Boby  Bluom 
bet  n dd  in  another  moment  khd  avid  Ren- 

ben. were  tolling  on  the  turf  with  £mtvinmg  | 
isniis,  ^mnking  God  for  their  & 

• .thfjit  night  into  SlarlOm  was 

l^lnnipliai.  Evpiy  ito'ghW  within  three 
Tpito'  toAtgnevltu  <iU-  tiitber  Bkt<>mH  and  she 
•fcSf . t»>  Avey  and.  ovef  again*  until 

stoA  grew  m we?oy  thflt  she  ifoddod  over  the 
most  thrilling  portion^.  And  bmve  Rtfiton 
Tone  was  a ton*  fur  nufifv  n day  After,  ami 

nhen  next  Tear  Ins  and  Baby  wore  rintrf 
tied  In:  the  old  wooden.  dviifch,  every  oufc  $.ajd; 
that  he  dOvSgmul  win  Umy  rind  ifitib  God 
would  ides?  ttoir  union.  Even  the  consitniptm? 

w»s, beard  jo  .tdfesr  a joyful  topw  np 
thin  sofemt)'  occasion;  vvhieh  so . deligluod  Mb* 
Blpmn,  rlmt  s)jo  begdri  to  entert^iu  sexious 
doubts,  wbediey  the  afccnon  nf  ibo  du^t  uud«r 
wliich  her  favorite  labored  might,  nor  f e cured 
tSuit  all. 

The  )4i)or  nvaniar,  who^o  tody  w.«s  .found  in 
the  fom^t  the  s;mic  even  in  gv  lb  to a 

ernay  oniitlvojo^st,  who  h^.d  v/eeks  to- 

fpm  fnmi  lus  ktioper.  and  Ids  denOp  libw  over 
mutvohtode.  was  the  only  tlrawl  ack  t«»  iU<; 
>v6diJed  tojtpiucss  of  lieu  hen  axiii  Baby  Bitoru. 

When  tJio  heroine  efih^  little  stcuy  told  me 
the  main  facts  hor«idf,  tUo  «xther  <b\V  m Uar? 
lean  tlurre  wits  a second  J3ahy  Bloom  nwiitfi^ 
about  flip  floor.  IM  n«  linpi^  that  if  she  wdnfi 
As  htnve;  -a'bui‘h;i.t|il  not  be 

muh  a njrribJie  mHeutiiAr  ns  thfd  by  PUtch 
mcdlACC|5nia«td  hfjr/heanb  ••’  CXy<  ■■'■  ■:  . 

\s  Einmm  o y the  w vr. 

'*TF  TOfi  had  n hi  other  ttora.  I loidd  uiut<:r> 

: A vUitui  it;  wy  .if  .you  wciu  ^Oihs:  to  rmt^e 

.^.urisl  old  i » ‘.  ud  ; 1mi;  u*  it  m.  T limM  a;iy,  Sjiu, 
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this  sudden  resolntiofy  of  y»>my  seetv>c  !•>  » 

yetr  wlid-geove  ^chemeV‘v<uid  Mr,  l}> — ~~  to  his 
&istferdti4awyfts  ibey  talked  iwdore  a JU>md^ome 
Hummer  msrdCncv  iw  the  gray  cf  a quiet 

aud  pensive  ftuMinaiul  afternsx7U.  .y.yvf';y. 

u Every  Engj^b  pmn  is  » hrottor  io  w* 
a friend  nt?or  ip  v.me  answered  ?iar^ 

gently  yef,  jinniy ; M Pjud  yon  w ell  knew,  George; 
that  my  molutyott  is  nor  a sudden  pue  by  hsty 
menus.  Jite'bkK  you  m pfT  .rtecollec  t how  Many 
thuigr  h drx>  oeeru'md  1 n wiake  m e Tim?  1 fJiP7  it  ii 
right  for  me  to  undertAkp  this  duty.;  Be,mnm^ 
tor  how  ppciiliaxly  T liitve  keen  fitted  smd  pre- 
pared for  •thte-ivwk.', .: tnot  h«ve  forgot- 
ten  tb$t  t^friiile  oceddenf  at  the  ebaf-pks,  and 
lu>«  much  of  the  rare  of  the  strife rurw  devolved 
upon  me;  Auvl  Thun  that  swfid  ^diolonv  uniet 
Oh,  George  ’ you  can  not  bur  fed  iltak  J^r  uovm 
cmtorkijig  in  tv  tyilil-gooSe  Aid  vmlf 

ft^lb^ing  a toitrsd  yrjiicfb  Ttifltotit  swy  veexi^ 
of  minev  has  toca  pointed  wur  tu»  atie," 

4i  But  yPtt  sectu  to  iSum,  that  -.ih  tW 

your,  own  people  who-nu  sutVeringk  yOn:  jdlievcnb 
niui  that  tjic  uccidc;it'.  to>k  place  on  Bean’s 
mate,  Agatnb  in  ih'*y  (.holers*  rime— uPl'ui 
you  may  will  call  It— dll  the  sick  tvere  koow-ti 
to  you;  they  wve ymr  fceannt«u  You 

hud  vUUgd  them  in  ihisk  ovn»  cptmges,  Imd 
nnnie  inlinrutu  Mvpiajotauce  with  every  imtu. 
wonnin,  apd  child  ahii^Pg  tltem^ hc-foru  tlnne  who 
wore  taken,  iU'hgifebchn  jrimoved  to  the  Hall— 
a rather  QitiJtxdic  proceeding,  as  I still  think  it 
wns,  on Tioprj'w^  partphpi,.  of  ca^fr^  he  is  at 
liberty  tii  do  what  lu^ please.^  Te>,  ^uiatotk  as 
I hhvo  eilwiiyi  ^ibtighy  hitu.  X.ttotl 
much  surprised  tluu  tm.shbr<U]  hatTc  givcn  iib 
'uppnoal  to  such  n scheme  av  tl  is.  What  he 
ami  Edith  cun  be  riniikUiC  of  \n  allow  you  to 
' p>^e.n  niy  pt>wrcn>  \:»f  ciaupty tonsion  f?  And 

here  the  Worthy  gentleman  >hot>k  lus  hend,  and 
tjdlcktnicd  his  Rtej.is  in  .proj^irtiop  hs  his  vexr- 
ti<ui  higher*  while,  ghneing  at  tire  Tmu/istmK;: 
h«<t:d4tiCHlesliH^Hng'wo0ta»  walking  by  lu$id<fev 
p n«l  thinking  how  niiftttQil  sho  was,  alike  hv  mv 
Jure  and  gentle  nunnit,  for  the  scenes  *he  \rinsi 
eik^iwcr' Sh  the  hospitals  at  fentuTi. 

b'Wtot  Llunry  and  Edhh  are  thinking  of," 
Sabi  ‘8dmf  u I can  readily  tell  yott  Ilrcy  ace 
tlij uking  that X ought  nut  to  shrink  from  a whriy 
for  which  I have  beep,  as  it  wertv  <^jucatcj; 
'Biey  fa.d  that,  fn  becoming  Tmmev  I huu.Ttof 
f piMtdkfeg‘tttoticV.  rfi'isws  ,va^r  iini^yttmxy^r 
‘by  :r/ifpk'I.'mvt  stren-Uth 

aiul ..nerve  '.‘.nVicicnt  for  any  dtmmfuU  that  ure 
iilvciy  to  to'  made  upon  eiiher.  Tlicy  luivc  teen 
dial  it:  w.i>-  j i uf  without  a struggle  J mtnO  a]’ 
tur  rAifid  iu  liisr,  tot  that  oiferword  I comider- 
c4  U rive  privilege  that,  had  AVer 

bc^roW'Xid  upon  me  to  ho  ,vlK>ued  XU  juiu  that 
dtfvcged  torn)  uf  wromen  vfho  urn  usir^  idl 
eneirgiar  ip  the  noblest  vvuvlr  in  tvtiich  vonpan 
fim  And  her 

iigcT-blwe . eyv^y  hriglUu,n<Al.  even  though  they 
wbh  feiir^^  and  her  month  qnitwyl 
Vfirh  efn/>tion»  But  f lie  hastily  wij^i  an^y  hca 
t &iVtfix  add  r^uiDed  her  expression  of  uato  roVO 
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posure,  when  her  brother-in-law,  in  a slightly 
sarcastic  tone,  replied, 

“ Oh ! if  you  are  going  to  fly  away  on  your 
enthusiastic  wings,  you  must  excuse  me  from 
attempting  to  follow  you.  I only  profess  to 
look  at  the  common-sense  view  of  the  matter ; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  your  arguments,  you 
have  failed  to  make  me  see  the  propriety  of  an 
English  lady,  brought  up  as  you  have  been  in 
the  midst  of  every  luxury,  and  carefully  guarded 
from  the  sight  and  sound  of  every  thing  which, 
for  one  moment,  might  shock  a woman’s  deli- 
cacy or  refined  taste,  voluntarily  exposing  her- 
self to  the  chance — nay,  the  certainty — of  wit- 
nessing scenes  which  ought  never  to  pass  before 
her  eyes,  and  hearing  expressions  which  ought 
never  to  enter  her  ears.  You  do  not  know  what 
soldiers  are,  Sara.  You  have  no  conception  of 
the  sort  of  conversation  which  takes  place  among 
them ; you  can  not  possibly  form  any  idea  of 
the  wickedness  and  ribald  conversation  of  their 
camps  and  barracks ; and  you  must  not  expect 
that  because  they  have  been  wounded,  becauso 
they  have  lost  an  arm  or  a leg,  they  will  be 
transformed  into  different  men.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  in  the  midst  of  sickness  and  suffering 
that  character  often  shows  itself  most  clearly ; 
and  what  the  real  character  of  most  of  these 
men  is,  I am  certainly  better  able  to  judge  than 
you.  It  is  very  different,  let  me  tell  you,  from 
a lady’s  beau-ideal  of  a preux  chevalier . Then, 
when  they  arc  beginning  to  recover!  Good 
heavens!  that  you  should  bo  exposed  to  the 
chance  of  hearing  their  coarse  jests,  their  pro- 
fane language!  No;  the  more  I think  of  it, 
the  more  I am  convinced  that  you  are  all  wrong. 
Your  motive  is  a good  one,  but  you  will  forever 
repent  the  delusion  into  which  it  has  led  you.” 

u If  I had  not  prayed  often  and  earnestly  to 
be  guided  aright,”  answered  Sara,  in  a low  and 
reverential  tone,  “then,  perhaps,  I might  have 
doubted  whether  I was  not  undertaking  some- 
thing which  was  beyond  my  powers,  and  out  of 
my  province.  But  ever  since  it  was  proposed 
to  me  to  offer  myself — you  must  recollect  that 
the  suggestion,  in  the  first  instance,  did  not  come 
from  me — I have  met  with  every  encouragement 
to  proceed.  I am  not  blinding  my  eyes  to  what 
I shall  have  to  encounter.  And  if  it  should  un- 
happily be  as  yon  say,  it  will  only  make  me  feel 
that  it  would  have  been  far  worse  if  women  had 
not  been  there,  in  some  degree  to  check  it  by 
their  presence.  As  for  the  recollection  of  it,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  very  soon  pass  away 
from  my  memory.” 

u All  very  well,  Sara,  if  there  were  not  others 
better  qualified  for  the  work  than  you.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  wish  that  our  brave  wounded  men 
should  not  all  have  proper  attendance  and  at- 
tention given  to  them.  Bnt  this  will  be  much 
better  provided  by  people  who  have  been  reg- 
ularly brought  up  to  the  work — proper  hospital 
nurses,  endowed  with  more  physical  and  mental 
strength  of  a certain  kind  than  English  ladies 
can  boast,  or,  indeed,  I for  one  should  wish  to 
see  them  possess.  You  think,  perhaps,  you  are 
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doing  these  soldiers  a kindness  by  going  out  to 
wait  upon  them.  You  fancy  most  likely  that 
some  of  them  will  be  gratified  by  the  attendance 
of  real  ladies.  You  will  find  out  that  all  this 
is  nothing  but  a .species  of  self-deception.  De- 
pend upon  it,  our  soldiers  will  much  prefer  be- 
ing taken  care  of  by  people  selected  from  their 
own  class  of  life,  and  will  only  feel  awkward, 
uncomfortable,  and  constrained,  under  the  nurs- 
ing of  persons  so  different  in  ever}"  way  from 
those  to  whom  they  are  accustomed.” 

“ Oh,  George ! if  there  were  a sufficient  staff 
of  proper  hospital  nurses,  I should  never  for  a 
moment  have  thought  of  offering  my  services. 

Do  you  fancy  that  it  costs  me  nothing  to  leave 
this  dear  place,  and  still  dearer  friends?  Do 
you  think  I would,  for  a moment,  have  acceded 
to  the  wish  of  those  who  have  asked  me  to  bid 
farewell  for  a time,  wc  know  not  how  long,  to 
all  that  makes  life  pleasant  or  lovely,  if  I had 
thought  there  were  others  better  qualified  for 
the  work  than  I?  It  was  the  conviction  of  the 
want  of  such  properly-qualified  people  which 
mainly  induced  me  to  think  of  becoming  a hos- 
pital nurse.  Surely,  if  the  common  run  of 
nurses  are  spoken  of  ns  ‘ persons  accustomed  to 
drown  disgust  in  brandy,'  they  can  not  be  the 
right  description  of  people  to  send  out  as  at- 
tendants upon  onr  wounded  men.  Believe  me, 
that,  after  all,  arduous  though  our  duties  may 
be,  they  will  not  be  half  so  trying  or  distressing 
as  you  are  apt  to  imagine.”  And  Sara  looked 
at  her  brother-in-law  with  a cheering  smile  on 
her  face,  which  ought  to  have  chased  every 
doubt  and  cloud  from  his  mind,  if  he  had  not 
been  so  wedded  to  his  common-sense  notions 
— and  something  more  than  common  sense  is 
needed  to  understand  the  motives  which  prompt 
to  such  undertakings. 

“ But  consider  what  your  going  out  entails," 
he  continued ; “ yon  are  obliged  to  take  a serv- 
ant to  cook  for  you,  and  wait  upon  you,  and 
separate  accommodation  must  be  provided  for 
you ; whereas,  had  common  hospital  nurses  alone 
been  sent  out,  they  would  have  required  no  bet- 
ter quarters  than  such  as  the  wounded  men  have 
assigned  to  them ; and  if  they  themselves  had 
been  attacked  by  sickness,  they  would  not  have 
felt  the  want  of  comforts  which  to  ladies  are  in- 
dispensable.” 

“ In  that  case  we  shall  have  our  own  servants 
to  wait  upon  us,  and  they  will  see  that  we  want 
for  nothing  that  is  really  necessary.  Besides, 
they  will  be  able  to  give  us  help  in  many  things, 
such  as  preparing  little  remedies  for  the  sick, 
and  assisting  us  in  our  care  of  them  in  more 
ways  than  I have  time  to  tell  you  of  just  now,” 
said  Sara,  looking  heartily  weary  of  the  discus- 
sion. 

“Well,  my  dear  Sara,  I suppose  a willful  wo- 
man must  have  her  way.  I am  sure  you  will  be- 
lieve that,  although  I have  thought  it  right  to 
tell  you  some  of  my  objections  (I  have  still  sev- 
eral others  left,  which  I may  give  you  at  some 
future  time),  I fully  appreciate  the  generous 
devotion  and  unselfish  enthusiasm  which  in- 
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duces  you  to  leave  a happy  home,  and  friends 
who  dearly  love  you,  in  order  to  go  and  soften 
the  Bufferings  of  our  brave  fellow-countrymen 
by  your  presence  and  care.” 

So  saying  he  held  out  his  hand,  and  fondly 
was  its  pressure  returned  by  his  sister,  though 
the  only  words  she  spoke  were : 

“ Ah,  George  I the  sunshine  of  my  life  is  over. 
It  is  long  since  I was  made  to  know  that  I must 
try  to  live  for  the  many,  instead  of  devoting 
myself  only  to  one.  You  understand  me  now.” 
• « * * « 

Shift  we  the  scene.  Time  has  passed,  and 
with  it  many  brave  souls  have  been  borne  on 
the  sulphurous  smoke  of  cannon  from  a field 
of  blood  to  the  judgment-seat  of  God.  An  aw- 
ful change ! The  battles  of  the  Alma,  Balaklava, 
and  Inkermann,  have  been  fought,  and  before  the 
yet  unbreached  walls  of  Sebastopol  a decima- 
ted, but  undaunted  army,  lies  intrenched.  To 
the  desperate  and  tenacious  valor  both  of  Frank 
and  Anglo-Saxon,  let  the  ravages  of  famine, 
pestilence,  and  war  bear  undying  testimony. 
But,  alas ! the  ends  by  which  such  glory  is  at- 
tained only  put  our  civilization  and  Christian- 
ity to  the  blush.  History  dares  not  record,  and 
the  world  strives  to  forget  them. 

History  does  not  tell  how  many  of  France 
and  England's  bravest  soldiery  die  with  curses 
and  imprecations  on  their  lips,  and  murder  in 
their  hearts ! History  does  not  tell  of  the  grief, 
anxiety,  and  final  despair  of  widowed  wives  and 
orphaned  children ! History  tells  not  the  tale 
of  long-protracted  suffering,  to  which  death 
comes  as  a blessed  boon!  History  docs  not 
tdl  how  many  stout  yeomen  would  forfeit  their 
claims,  even  to  courage  itself,  to  be  once  more 
at  their  own  cottage  firesides!  History  does 
not  truly  paint  the  agony  of  a single  dying  sol- 
dier on  the  field!  But  we  can  see  him.  Now 
he  raises  himself  wearily  on  his  arm  amidst  a 
heap  of  hostile  slain— man  and  beast.  The  sea 
of  battle  has  rolled  over  the  adjoining  hill,  and 
is  hidden  from  his  view.  No  succor  is  near. 
Mercy  has  mantled  her  face  for  very  shame. 
Yet  he  fought  like  a Roman  for  his  household 
gods  in  the  very  fiercest  of  that  fiery  charge! 
Damp  dews  are  on  the  ground.  His  wounded 
limbs  are  already  stiffened  with  cold,  and  the 
dusky  shadows  of  night — the  precursors  of  death 
—are  creeping  on. 

Hark ! the  tumultuous  tide  is  borne  hither- 
ward again.  But  what  mockery  to  him  is  that 
shout  of  victory ! What  cares  he,  at  such  a 
moment,  to  see  the  re,d  cross  or  the  tricolor 
carried  triumphantly  into  the  heart  of  the  ene- 
my’s ranks ! Ilia  eyes  do  not  glisten  now  at 
the  sight  of  those  retreating  masses  of  disorder- 
ed chivalry.  The  tramp  of  horses,  and  the 
thunder  of  artillery,  are  no  longer  heeded  by 
him ; for  the  heart  of  the  dying  soldier,  if  heart 
he  has,  is  far,  far  away.  Home,  wife,  friends, 
pass  in  dreary  array,  to  haunt  and  torment  him 
to  the  grave.  There  let  him  rest.  The  “ pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war”  have 
faded  away,  and  the  realities  of  this  royal  pas- 
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time  stand  unmasked.  They  are  ruin,  despair, 
death. 

Ay,  Famine,  Pestilence,  and  War,  in  the 
allied  armies  of  France  and  England,  have  not 
left  their  work  incomplete.  Shiploads  of  sick 
and  wounded  are  taken  from  the  scene  of  car- 
nage. Tossed  upon  the  stormy  waves  of  the 
Euxino  during  several  days,  many  die  before 
they  reach  their  destined  asylum.  But  vessel 
after  vessel  arrives  with  its  freight  of  human 
suffering,  and  the  great  hospital  at  Scutari  is 
speedily  filled. 

The  noble  women  who  left  England  to  nnne 
the  wounded  soldiers  were  already  engaged  in 
their  arduous  labors.  Sara,  too,  was  there. 

She  had  soothed  the  last  moments  of  many  a 
sufferer,  and  now  looked  pale  and  wearied  with 
unwonted  exertion.  The  sight  of  their  agony 
was  almost  greater  than  she  could  bear — far, 
far  more  terrible  than  she  had  ever  anticipated. 

She,  too,  found  that  there  were  realities  in  war 
over  which  history  silently  draws  a vail.  Man 
can  face  the  battle-field,  but  with  all  his  hardi- 
hood and  courage  he  will  shrink  from  the  hos- 
pital. Woman’s  fortitude  is  required  there . 

Yet  Sara  did  not  falter  in  her  self-imposed 
task,  though  words  in  unknown  tongues,  shrieks 
of  pain,  mu  ttc  rings  of  prayer,  and  even  execra- 
tions were  often  her  only  reward.  Though 
uncouth,  mutilated  forms,  which  once  gloried  in 
the  perfection  of  manly  strength  and  beauty, 
constantly  met  her  eye,  she  still  persevered  with 
unswerving  fidelity  to  the  cause  in  which  she 
was  engaged.  A deaf  car  was  never  turned  by 
her  to  the  sufferer’s  entreaties,  especially  when 
they  came  from  one  of  her  own  countrymen. 

The  same  sympathy,  care,  and  attention  was 
bestowed  upon  all. 

On  the  day  of  which  we  speak,  many  new 
patients  were  brought  into  the  hospital.  It  was 
a solemn  and  distressing  sight.  Here  was  a 
tall  grenadier  who  had  lost  both  his  legs,  and, 
though  he  was  now  dying  in  great  agony,  no 
murmur  or  other  indication  of  pain  escaped  his 
lips.  It  was  the  stoicism  of  a Spartan  hero! 

From  the  damp  perspiration  collected  on  his 
forehead,  yon  might  conceive  somewhat  of  the 
agony  he  endured. 

Another  near  him — in  the  wild  delirium  of 
fever — fancied  himself  in  a cavalry  charge,  tram- 
pling down  the  enemy’s  infantry,  while  he 
shouted  again  and  again  as  in  the  frenzy  of 
the  fight.  Further  on,  might  be  heard  shrieks 
or  low  convulsive  moanings,  which  told  their 
ow*n  tale.  A few  seemed  resigned  to  their 
fate,  and  others  were  silently  praying  their  last 
prayer. 

Among  these,  was  one  brought  in  that  same 
morning.  He  had  been  desperately  wounded 
at  Balaklava,  and  life  w as  no\y  fast  ebbing  away. 

Judging  from  his  ghastly  face  and  closed  eye- 
lids, he  seemed  unconscious  of  all  around.  He 
might  have  been  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and 
w*as  doubtless  above  the  rank  of  a common 
soldier,  for  there  was  a noble  appearance  about 
his  features,  wasted  and  haggard  though  they 
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were  with  suffering,  which  would  have  arrested 
the  attention  of  the  most  casual  observer. 

“Who  is  he?”  whispered  one  of  the  nurses 
to  Sara. 

“Which  one?” 

“There.  He  opens  his  eyes  and  seems  to 
be  looking  at  you.  Do  you  know  him  ?” 

She  half  uttered  a shriek. 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter?” 

But  Sara  was  on  her  knees  now  by  the  bed- 
side. And  while  her  companions  were  wonder- 
ing  at  her  emotion,  she  had  placed  her  arm 
around  the  sick  man’s  head,  speaking  fondly, 
passionately,  and,  as  they  fancied,  incoherently 
to  him.  His  eyes,  turned  with  a troubled  ex- 
pression toward  hers,  rested  there  long  ere  they 
betrayed  any  sign  of  recognition.  At  last  the 
light  of  memory  Hashed  over  the  features  of  the 
dying  man.  He  could  not  speak,  but  he  smiled ; 
and  it  was  a smile  that  death  could  not  banish 
from  his  face.  The  struggling  spirit  had  quietly 
severed  the  silver  cord  that  bound  it  to  earth 
even  then,  and  the  sobs  of  the  kneeling  woman 
were  not  needed  to  reveal  the  secret  of  a long- 
cherished  but  hopeless  love. 


THE  NEWCOMES* 

MEMOIRS  OP  A MOST  RESPECTABLE  FAMILY. 
BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

IN  WHICH  BENEDICK  IS  A MARRIED  MAN. 

E have  all  heard  of  the  dying  French  Duch- 
ess, who  viewed  her  coming  dissolution  and 
subsequent  fate  so  easily,  because  she  said  she 
was  sure  that  Heaven  must  deal  politely  with  a 
person  of  her  quality.  I suppose  Lady  Ivew  had 
some  such  notions  regarding  people  of  rank; 
her  long  suffering  toward  them  was  extreme ; 
in  fact,  there  were  vices  which  the  old  lady 
thought  pardonable,  and  even  natural,  in  a 
young  nobleman  of  high  station,  which  she 
never  would  have  excused  in  persons  of  vulgar 
condition. 

Her  ladyship’s  little  knot  of  associates  and 
scandal-bearers — elderly  rouds  and  ladies  of  the 
world,  whose  business  it  was  to  know  all  sorts 
of  noble  intrigues  and  exalted  tittle-tattle ; what 
was  happening  among  the  devotees  of  the  exiled 
court  at  Frohsdorf;  what  among  the  citizen 
princes  of  the  Tuilerie9 ; who  was  the  reigning 
favorite  of  the  Queen-mother  at  Aranjoz ; who 
was  smitten  with  whom  at  Vienna  or  Naples ; 
and  the  last  particulars  of  the  chroniques  scanda- 
leuses  of  Paris  and  London ; Lady  Kew,  I say, 
must  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  my  Lord  Far- 
intosh’s  amusements,  associates,  and  manner  of 
life,  and  yet  she  never,  for  one  moment,  exhibited 
any  anger  or  dislike  toward  that  nobleman.  Her 
amiable  heart  was  so  full  of  kindness  and  for- 
giveness toward  the  young  prodigal,  that,  even 
without  any  repentance  on  his  part,  she  was  ready 
to  take  him  to  her  old  arms,  and  give  him  her 
venerable  benediction.  Pathetic  sweetness  of 
nature!  Charming  tenderness  of  disposition! 

* Cod  tinned  from  the  February  Number. 
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With  all  his  faults  and  wickednesses,  his  follies 
and  his  selfishness,  there  was  no  moment  when 
Lady  Kew  would  not  have  received  the  young 
lord,  and  endowed  him  with  the  hand  of  her 
darling  EtheL 

But  the  hopes  which  this  fond  forgiving  creat- 
ure had  nurtured  for  one  season,  and  carried  on 
so  resolutely  to  the  next,  were  destined  to  be  dis- 
appointed yet  a second  time,  by  a most  provok- 
ing event  which  occurred  in  the  Newcome  fam- 
ily. Ethel  was  called  away  suddenly  from  Paris 
by  her  father's  third  and  last  paralytic  seizure. 
When  she  reached  her  home,  Sir  Brian  could 
not  recognize  her.  A few  hours  after  her  arrival, 
all  the  vanities  of  the  world  were  over  for  him ; 
and  Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  Baronet,  reigned  in 
his  stead.  The  day  after  Sir  Brian  was  laid  in 
his  vault  at  Newcome — a letter  appeared  in  the 
local  papers  addressed  to  the  Independent  Elect- 
ors of  that  Borough,  in  which  his  orphaned  son, 
feelingly  alluding  to  the  virtue,  the  services,  and 
the  political  principles  of  the  deceased,  offered 
himself  as  a candidate  for  the  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment now  vacant.  Sir  Barnes  announced  that 
he  should  speedily  pay  his  respects  in  person  to 
the  friends  and  supporters  of  his  lamented  fa- 
ther. That  he  was  a stanch  frieud  of  our  ad- 
mirable constitution,  need  not  be  said.  That 
he  was  a firm,  but  conscientious  upholder  of 
our  Protestant  religion,  all  who  knew  Barnes 
Newcome  must  be  aware.  That  he  would 
do  his  utmost  to  advance  the  interests  of  this 
great  agricultural,  this  great  manufacturing 
county  and  Borough,  we  may  be  sure  he 
avowed ; as  that  he  would  be  (if  returned  to  re- 
present Newcomo  in  Parliament)  the  advocate 
of  every  rational  reform,  the  unhesitating  op- 
ponent of  every  reckless  innovation.  In  fine, 
Barnes  Newcome’s  manifesto  to  the  Electors  of 
Newcome  was  as  authentic  a document,  and 
gave  him  credit  for  as  many  public  virtues,  as 
that  slab  over  poor  Sir  Brian's  bones  in  the 
chancel  of  Newcome  church ; which  commem- 
orated the  good  qualities  of  the  defunct,  and  the 
grief  of  his  heir. 

In  spite  of  the  virtues,  personal  and  inherit- 
ed, of  Barnes,  his  seat  for  Newcome  was  not 
got  without  a contest.  The  dissenting  interest 
and  the  respectable  liberals  of  the  Borough  wish- 
ed to  set  up  Samuel  Higg,  Esq.,  against  Sir 
Barnes  Newcome ; and  now  it  was  that  Barnes’s 
civilities  of  the  previous  year,  aided  by  Madame 
de  Moncontour’s  influence  over  her  brother, 
bore  their  fruit.  Mr.  Higg  declined  to  stand 
against  Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  although  Higg^s 
political  principles  were  by  no  means  those  of 
the  honorable  Baronet ; and  the  candidate  from 
London,  ivhom  the  Newcome  extreme  radicals 
set  up  against  Barnes,  was  nowhere  on  the  poll 
when  the  day  of  election  came.  So  Barnes  had 
J the  desire  of  his  heart ; and,  within  two  months 
I after  his  father’s  demise,  he  sate  in  Parliament 
as  Member  for  Newcome. 

The  bulk  of  the  late  Baronet’s  property  de- 
scended, of  course,  to  his  elder  son : who  grum- 
bled, nevertheless,  at  the  provision  made  for  his 
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here!”  said  Ridley,  producing  fine  vigorous 
sketches  of  Clive’s.  “ He  had  the  art  of  seizing 
the  likeness,  and  of  making  all  his  people  look 
like  gentlemen,  too.  He  was  improving  every 
day,  when  this  abominable  bank  came  in  the 
way,  and  stopped  him.” 

What  bank  ? I did  not  know  the  new  Indian 
bank  of  which  the  Colonel  was  a director? 
Then,  of  course,  I was  aware  that  the  mercan- 
tile affair  in  question  was  the  Bundelcund 
Bank,  about  which  the  Colonel  had  written  to 
me  from  India  more  than  a year  since,  announc- 
• ing  that  fortunes  w'ere  to  be  made  by  it,  and  that 
he  had  reserved  shares  for  me  in  the  company. 
Laura  admired  all  Clive’s  sketches,  which  his 
affectionate  brother  artist  showed  to  her,  with 
the  exception  of  one  representing  the  reader’s 
humble  servant;  which,  Mrs.  Pcndennis  con- 
sidered, by  no  means  did  justice  to  the  original. 

Bidding  adieu  to  the  kind  J.  J.,  and  leaving 
him  to  pursue  his  art,  in  that  9ilent  serious  way 
in  which  lie  daily  labored  at  it,  we  drove  to 
Fitzroy  Square  hard  by,  where  I was  not  dis- 
pleased to  show'  the  good  old  hospitable  James 
Binnie  the  young  lady  who  bore  my  name. 
But  here,  too,  we  were  disappointed.  Placards 
wafered  in  the  windows  announced  that  the  old 
house  was  to  let.  The  woman  who  kept  it, 
brought  a card  in  Mrs.  Mackenzie’s  frank  hand- 
writing, announcing  Mr.  James  Binnie’s  address 
was  “Poste  restante  Pau  in  the  Pyrenees,”  and 
that  his  London  Agents  were  Messrs.  So-and-so. 
The  woman  said  she  believed  the  gentleman  had 
been  unw  ell.  The  house,  too,  looked  very  pale, 
dismal,  and  disordered ; we  drove  away  from 
the  door,  grieving  to  think  that  ill-health,  or 
any  other  misfortunes,  had  befallen  good  old 
James. 

Mrs.  Pendennis  drove  back  to  our  lodgings, 
Brixliam’s,  in  Jermyn  Street,  while  I sped  to 
the  City,  having  business  in  that  quarter.  It 
has  been  said  that  I kept  a small  account  with 
Hobson  Brothers,  to  whose  bank  I went,  and 
entered  the  parlor  writh  that  trepidation  which 
most  poor  men  feel  on  presenting  themselves 
before  City  magnates  and  capitalists.  Mr.  Hob- 
son Newcome  shook  hands  most  jovially  and 
good-naturedly,  congratulated  me  on  my  mar- 
riage, and  so  forth,  and  presently  Sir  Barnes 
Newcome  made  his  appearance,  still  wearing 
his  mourning  for  his  deceased  father. 

Nothing  could  be  more  kind,  pleasant,  and 
cordial  than  Sir  Barnes’s  manner.  He  seemed 
to  know  well  about  my  affairs ; complimented 
me  on  every  kind  of  good  fortune;  had  heard 
that  I had  canvassed  the  borough  in  wdiich  I 
lived ; hoped  sincerely  to  see  me  in  Parliament 
and  on  the  right  side ; W’as  most  anxious  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  Mrs.  Pendennis,  of  whom 
Lady  Rockminster  said  all  sorts  of  kind  things ; 
and  asked  for  our  address,  in  order  that  Lady 
Clara  Newcome  might  have  the  pleasure  of  call- 
ing on  my  w ife.  This  ceremony  was  performed 
soon  afterward;  and  an  invitation  to  dinner 
from  Sir  Barnes  and  Lady  Clara  Newcome 
speedily  followed  it. 
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Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  Bart.,  M.P.,  I need  not 
say,  no  longer  inhabited  the  small  house  which 
he  had  occupied  immediately  after  his  marriage ; 
but  dw  elt  in  a much  more  spacious  mansion  in 
Belgravia,  where  he  entertained  his  friends. 
Now  that  he  had  come  into  his  kingdom,  I 
must  say  that  Barnes  was  by  no  means  so  in- 
sufferable os  in  the  days  of  his  bachelorhood. 

He  had  sowrn  his  wild  oats,  and  spoke  with  re- 
gret and  reserve  of  that  season  of  his  moral 
culture.  He  was  grave,  sarcastic,  statesman- 
like ; did  not  try  to  conceal  his  baldness  (as  he 
used  before  his  father’s  death,  by  bringing  lean 
wisps  of  hair  over  his  forehead  from  the  back 
of  his  head);  talked  a great  deal  about  the 
House;  was  assiduous  in  his  attendance  there 
and  in  the  City;  and  conciliating  with  all  the 
w'orld.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were  all  his  con- 
stituents, and  though  his  efforts  to  make  him- 
self agreeable  were  rather  apparent,  the  effect 
succeeded  pretty  well.  We  met  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hobson  Newcome,  and  Clive,  and  Miss  Ethel 
looking  beautiful  in  her  black  robes.  It  was  a 
family  party,  Sir  Barnes  said,  giving  us  to 
understand,  with  a decorous  solemnity  in  face 
and  voice,  that  no  large  parties  as  yet  could  be 
received  in  that  house  of  mourning. 

To  this  party  was  added,  rather  to  my  sur- 
prise, my  Lord  Highgate,  w ho  under  the  sobri- 
quet of  Jack  Belsize  has  been  presented  to  the 
reader  of  this  history.  Lord  Highgate  gave 
Lady  Clara  his  arm  to  dinner,  but  went  and 
took  a place  next  Miss  Newcome,  on  the  other  . 
side  of  her : that  immediately  by  Lady  Clara 
being  reserved  for  a guest  who  had  not  as  yet 
made  his  appearance. 

Lord  Iligligate’s  attentions  to  his  neighbor, 
his  laughing  and  talking,  were  incessant;  so 
much  so  that  Clive,  from  his  end  of  the  table, 
scowled  in  wrath  at  Jack  Belsize’s  assiduities : 
it  was  evident  that  the  youth,  though  hopeless, 
w as  still  jealous  and  in  love  with  his  charming 
cousin. 

Barnes  Newcome  was  most  kind  to  all  Lis 
guests:  from  Aunt  Hobson  to  your  humble 
servant  there  was  not  one  but  the  master  of  the 
house  had  an  agreeable  word  for  him.  Even 
for  his  cousin  Samuel  Newcome,  a gawky  youth 
with  an  eruptive  countenance,  Barnes  had  ap- 
propriate W’ords  of  conversation,  and  talked 
about  King’s  College,  of  which  the  lad  was  an 
ornament,  w ith  the  utmost  affability.  He  com- 
plimented that  institution  and  young  Samuel, 
and  by  that  shot  knocked  not  only  over  Sam 
but  his  mamma  too.  He  talked  to  Uncle  Hob- 
son about  his  crops ; to  Clive  about  his  pictures ; 
to  me  about  the  great  effect  which  a certain 
article  in  the  “Tall  Mall  Gazette”  had  produced 
in  the  House,  where  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  perfectly  livid  with  fury,  and  Lord 
John  bursting  out  laughing  at  the  attack:  in 
fact,  nothing  could  be  more  amiable  than  our 
host  on  this  day.  Lady  Clara  was  very  pretty ; 
growm  a little  stouter  since  her  marriage,  the 
change  only  became  her.  She  was  a little 
silent,  but  then  she  had  Uncle  Hobson  on  hex 
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left-hand  side,  between  whom  and  her  ladyship 
there  could  not  be  much  in  common,  and  the 
place  at  the  right  hand  was  still  vacant.  The 
person  with  whom  she  talked  most  freely  was 
Clive,  who  had  made  a beautiful  drawing  of 
her  and  her  little  girl,  for  which  the  mother  and 
the  father  too,  as  it  appeared,  wore  very  grateful. 

What  had  caused  this  change  in  Barnes’s  be- 
havior? Our  particular  merits  or  his  own  pri- 
vate reform  ? In  the  two  years  over  which  this 
narrative  has  had  to  run  in  the  course  of  as 
many  chapters,  the  writer  had  inherited  a prop- 
erty so  small  that  it  could  not  occasion  a bank- 
er’s civility ; and  I put  down  Sir  Barnes  New- 
come’s  politeness  to  a sheer  desire  to  be  well 
with  me.  But  with  Lord  Highgate  and  Clive 
the  case  was  different,  as  you  must  now*  hear. 

Lord  Highgate,  having  succeeded  to  his  fa- 
ther’s title  and  fortune,  had  paid  every  shilling 
of  his  debts,  and  had  sowed  his  wild  oats  to  the 
very  last  com.  His  lordship’s  account  at  Hob- 
son Brothers  was  very  large.  Painful  events 
of  three  years’  date,  let  us  hope,  were  forgotten 
— gentlemen  can  not  go  on  being  in  love  and 
despairing,  and  quarreling  forever.  When  he 
came  into  his  funds,  Highgate  behaved  with 
uncommon  kindness  to  Rooster,  who  was  al- 
ways straitened  for  money : and  when  the  late 
Lord  Dorking  died  and  Rooster  succeeded  to 
him,  there  was  a meeting  at  Chanticlere  be- 
tween Highgate  and  Barnes  Newcome  and  his 
wife,  which  went  off  very  comfortably.  At 
Chanticlere,  the  Dowager  Lady  Kew  and  Miss 
Newcome  were  also  staying,  when  Lord  High- 
gate announced  his  prodigious  admiration  for 
the  young  lady;  and,  it  was  said,  corrected 
Farintosh,  as  alow-minded,  foul-tongued  young 
cub  for  daring  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  her. 
Nevertheless,  vous  concevez,  when  a man  of  the 
Marquis’s  rank  was  supposed  to  look  with  the 
eyes  of  admiration  upon  a young  lady,  Lord 
Highgate  would  not  think  of  spoiling  sport,  and 
he  left  Chanticlere  declaring  that  li£  was  always 
destined  to  he  unlucky  in  love.  When  old 
Lady  Kew  was  obliged  to  go  to  Vichy  for  her 
lumbago,  Highgate  said  to  Barnes,  “Do  ask 
your  charming  sister  to  come  to  you  in  London ; 
she  will  bore  herself  to  death  with  the  old 
woman  at  Vichy,  or  with  her  mother  at  Rugby” 
(whither  Lady  Ann  had  gone  to  get  her  boys 
educated),  and  accordingly  Miss  Newcome  came 
on  a vi>it  to  her  brother  and  sister,  at  whose 
house  we  have  just  had  the  honor  of  seeing  her. 

When  Rooster  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  was  introduced  by  Highgate  and 
Kew,  as  Highgate  had  been  introduced  by  Kew 
previously.  Thus  these  three  gentlemen  all 
rode  in  gold  coaches;  had  all  got  coronets  on 
their  heads ; ns  you  will,  my  respected  young 
friend,  if  you  arc  the  eldest  son  of  a peer  who 
dies  before  you.  And  now  they  were  rich,  they 
were  all  going  to  be  very  good  boys,  let  us  hope. 
Kew,  we  know,  married  one  of  the  Dorking 
family,  that  second  Lady  Henrietta  Pnlleyn, 
whom  we  described  as  frisking  about  at  Baden, 
and  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  him.  How  little 
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the  reader  knew,  to  whom  we  introduced  the 
girl  in  that  chatty  off-hand  way,  that  one  day 
the  young  creature  would  be  a countess ! But 
we  knew-  it  all  the  while — and,  when  she  was 
walking  about  with  the  governess,  or  romping 
with  her  sisters ; and  when  she  had  dinner  at 
one  o’clock;  and  when  she  wore  a pinafore 
very  likely — we  secretly  respected  her  as  the 
future  Countess  of  Kew,  and  mother  of  the 
Viscount  Walham. 

Lord  Kew  was  very  happy  with  his  bride,  and 
very  good  to  her.  He  took  Lady  Kew  to  Paris, 
for  a marriage  trip ; but  they  lived  almost  alto- 
gether at  Kewbury  afterward,  where  his  lord- 
ship  sowed  tame  oats  now  after  his  wild  ones, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  active  fanners  of 
his  county.  He  and  the  Newcomes  were  not 
very  intimate  friends ; for  Lord  Kew  was  heard 
to  say  that  he  disliked  Barnes  more  after  his 
marriage  than  before.  And  the  two  sisters, 

Lady  Clara  and  Lady  Kew,  had  a quarrel  on 
one  occasion,  when  the  latter  visited  London 
just  before  the  dinner  at  which  we  have  just 
assisted,  nay,  at  which  we  are  just  assisting,  took 
place — a quarrel  about  Highgate’s  attentions  to 
Ethel  very  likely.  Kew  was  dragged  into  it — 
and  hot  words  passed  between  him  and  Jack 
Belsize ; and  Jack  did  not  go  down  to  Kewbury 
afterward,  though  Kew’s  little  boy  was  chris- 
tened after  him.  All  these  interesting  details, 
about  people  of  the  very  highest  rank,  we  are 
supposed  to  whisper  in  the  readers  ear  as  we 
are  sitting  at  a Belgravian  dinner-table.  My 
dear  Barmecide  friend,  isn’t  it  pleasant  to  be 
in  such  fine  company  ? 

And  now  we  must  tell  how  it  is  that  Clive 
Newcome,  Esq.,  whose  eyes  are  flashing  fire 
across  the  flowers  of  the  table  at  Lord  High- 
gate, who  i9  making  himself  so  agreeable  to  Miss 
Ethel — now  we  must  tell  how  it  is  that  Clive  and 
his  cousin  Barnes  arc  grown  to  be  friends  again. 

The  Bundelcund  Bank,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished for  four  years,  had  now  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial  institu- 
tions in  Bengal.  Founded,  as  the  prospectus 
announced,  at  a time  when  all  private  credit 
was  shaken  by  the  failure  of  the  great  Agency 
Houses,  of  which  the  downfall  had  carried  dis- 
may and  ruin  throughout  the  presidency;  the 
B.  B.  had  been  established  on  the  only  sound 
principle  of  commercial  prosperity — that  of 
association.  The  native  capitalists,  headed  by 
the  great  firm  of  Rummun  Lall  and  Co.,  of  Cal- 
cutta, had  largely  embarked  in  the  B.  B.,  and 
the  officers  of  the  two  sendees  and  the  European 
mercantile  body  of  Calcutta  had  been  invited  to 
take  shares  in  an  institution  which  to  merchants, 
native  and  English,  civilians  and  military  men, 
was  alike  advantageous  and  indispensable.  How 
many  young  men  of  the  latter  sendees  had  been 
crippled  for  life  by  the  ruinous  cost  of  agencies, 
of  which  the  profits  to  the  agents  themselves 
were  so  enormous!  The  shareholders  of  the 
B.  B.  were  their  own  agents ; and  the  greatest 
capitalist  in  India  as  well  as  the  youngest  Ensign 
in  the  service  might  invest  at  the  largest  and 
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safest  premium,  and  borrow  at  the  smallest 
interest,  by  becoming,  according  to  his  means, 
a shareholder  in  the  B.  B.  Their  correspond- 
ents were  established  in  each  presidency  and  in 
every  chief  city  of  India,  as  well  as  at  Sidney, 
Singapore,  Canton,  and,  of  course,  London. 
With  China  they  did  an  immense  opium  trade, 
of  which  the  profits  were  so  great,  that  it  was 
only  in  private  sittings  of  the  B.  B.  managing 
committee  that  the  details  and  accounts  of  these 
operations  could  be  brought  forward.  Other- 
wise the  books  of  the  bank  w’ere  open  to  every 
shareholder ; and  the  Ensign  or  the  young  civil 
servant  was  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  inspect 
his  own  private  account  as  well  as  the  common 
ledger.  With  New  South  Wales  they  carried 
on  a vast  trade  in  wool,  supplying  that  great 
colony  with  goods,  which  their  London  agents 
enabled  them  to  purchase  in  such  a way  as  to 
give  them  the  command  of  the  market.  As  if 
to  add  to  their  prosperity,  copper-mines  were 
discovered  on  lands  in  the  occupation  of  the  B. 
Banking  Company,  which  gave  the  most  aston- 
ishing returns.  And  throughout  the  vast  terri- 
tories of  British  India,  through  the  great  native 
firm  of  Rnmmun  Lall  and  Co.,  the  Bundelcund 
Banking  Company  had  possession  of  the  native 
markets.  The  order  from  Birmingham  for  idols 
alone  (made  with  their  copper  and  paid  in  their 
wool)  was  enough  to  make  the  low  church  party 
in  England  cry  out ; and  a debate  upon  this  sub- 
ject actually  took  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, of  which  the  effect  w*as  to  send  up  the 
shares  of  the  Bundelcund  Banking  Company 
very  considerably  upon  the  London  Exchange. 

The  fifth  half-yearly  dividend  w'as  announced 
at  twelve  and  a quarter  per  cent,  of  the  paid  up 
capital:  the  accounts  from  the  copper  mine 
sent  the  dividend  up  to  a still  greater  height, 
and  carried  the  shares  to  an  extraordinary  pre- 
mium. In  the  third  year  of  the  concern,  the 
house  of  Hobson  Brothers,  of  London,  became 
the  agents  of  the  BundcJfcund  Banking  Com- 
pany of  India ; and  among  onr  friends,  James 
Binnie,  who  had  prudently  held  out  for  some 
time,  and  Clive  Ncw'come,  Esq.,  became  share- 
holders, Clive’s  good  father  haring  paid  the 
first  installments  of  the  lad’s  shares  up  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  invested  every  rupee  he  could  him- 
self command  in  this  enterprise.  When  Hob- 
son Brothers  joined  it,  no  wonder  James  Binnie 
was  convinced ; Clive’s  friend,  the  Frenchman, 
and  through  that  connection  the  house  of  Higg, 
of  New’comc  and  Manchester,  entered  into  the 
affair;  and  among  the  minor  contributors  in 
England  w e may  mention  Miss  Cann,  w*ho  took 
a little  fifty  pound  note  share,  and  dear  old 
Miss  Honeyman;  and  J.  J.,  and  his  father 
Ridley,  w ho  brought  a small  bag  of  saving — all 
knowing  that  their  Colonel,  who  was  eager  that 
his  friends  should  participate  in  his  good  for- 
tune, would  never  lead  them  wrrong.  To  Clive’s 
surprise,  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  between  wdiom  and 
himself  there  w'as  a considerable  coolness,  came 
to  his  chambers,  and  with  a solemn  injunction 
that  the  matter  between  them  should  be  quite 
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private,  requested  him  to  purchase  £1500  worth 
of  Bundelcund  shares  for  her  and  her  darling 
girls,  which  he  did,  astonished  to  find  the  thrifty 
widow  in  possession  of  so  much  money.  Had 
Mr.  Pendennis’s  mind  not  been  bent  at  this 
moment  on  quite  other  subjects,  he  might  have 
increased  his  owm  fortune  by  the  Bundelcund 
Bank  speculation ; but  in  these  two  years  I was 
engaged  in  matrimonial  affairs  (having  Clive 
Newcome,  Esq.,  as  my  groomsman  on  a certain 
interesting  occasion).  When  we  returned  from 
our  tour  abroad,  the  India  Bank  shares  w ere  so 
very  high  that  I did  not  care  to  purchase,  though 
I found  an  affectionate  letter  from  our  good 
Colonel  (enjoining  me  to  make  my  fortune) 
awaiting  me  at  the  agent’s,  and  my  wife  received 
a pair  of  beautiful  Cashmere  shawls  from  the 
same  kind  friend. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

CONTAINS  AT  LZA8T  BIX  MOBK  COUHSE8  AND  TWO  DFSSEBTS. 

The  banker’s  dinner  party  over,  we  returned 
to  our  apartments,  having  dropped  Major  Pen- 
dennis  at  his  lodgings,  and  there,  as  the  custom 
is  among  most  friendly  married  couples,  talked 
over  the  company  and  the  dinner.  I thought 
my  wife  would  naturally  have  liked  Sir  Barnes 
New'come,  who  was  very  attentive  to  her,  took 
her  to  dinner  as  the  bride,  and  talked  cease- 
lessly to  her  during  the  whole  entertainment. 

Laura  said  No— she  did  not  know  why — 
could  there  be  any  better  reason  ? There  was 
a tone  about  Sir  Barnes  New  come  she  did  not 
like — especially  in  his  manner  to  women. 

I remarked  that  he  spoke  sharply  and  in  a sneer- 
ing manner  to  his  wife,  and  treated  one  or  two 
remarks  wrhich  she  made  as  if  she  was  an  idiot. 

Mrs.  Pendennis  flung  up  her  head,  os  much 
as  to  say,  “ And  so  she  is.” 

Mr.  Pendennis.  What ! the  wife  too,  my  dear 
Laura!  I should  have  thought  such  a pretty, 
simple,  innocent,  young  w'oman,  with  just  enough 
good  looks  to  make  her  pass  muster,  who  is  very 
w ell-bred  and  not  brilliant  at  all — I should  have 
thought  such  a one  might  have  secured  a sis- 
ter’s approbation. 
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Mrs.  Pendennis.  You  fancy  we  are  all  jealous 
of  one  another.  No  protest  of  ours  can  take 
that  notion  out  of  your  heads.  My  dear  Pen, 
I do  not  intend  to  try.  We  are  not  jealous  of 
mediocrity : we  are  not  patient  of  it.  I dare 
say  we  are  angry  because  we  see  men  admire 
it  so.  You  gentlemen,  who  pretend  to  be  our 
betters,  give  yourselves  such  airs  of  protection, 
and  profess  such  a lofty  superiority  over  us, 
prove  it  by  quitting  the  cleverest  woman  in  the 
room  for  the  first  pair  of  bright  eyes  and  dim- 
pled cheeks  that  enter.  It  was  those  charms 
which  attracted  you  in  Lady  Clara,  Sir. 

Pendennis . I think  she  is  very  pretty,  and  veiy 
innocent,  and  artless. 

Mrs,  I\  Not  very  pretty,  and  perhaps  not 
so  very  artless. 

Pendennis.  How  can  you  tell,  you  wicked  wo- 
man? Are  you  such  a profound  deceiver  your- 
self, that  you  can  instantly  detect  artifice  in 
others  ? O Laura ! 

Mrs.  P.  We  can  detect  all  sorts  of  things. 
The  inferior  animals  have  instincts  you  know. 
(I  must  say  my  wife  is  always  very  satirical 
upon  tliis  point  of  the  relative  rank  of  the  sexes.) 
One  thing  I am  sure  of  is,  that  she  is  not  hap- 
py ; and,  0 Ten ! that  she  does  not  care  much 
for  her  little  girl. 

Pendennis.  IIow  do  you  know  that,  my  dear? 

Mrs.  P.  We  went  up  stairs  to  sec  the  child 
after  dinner.  It  was  at  my  wish.  The  mother 
did  not  offer  to  go.  The  child  was  awake  and 
crying.  Lady  Clara  did  not  offer  to  take  it. 
Ethel — Miss  Newcome  took  it,  rather  to  my 
surprise,  for  she  seems  very  haughty;  and  the 
nurse,  who  I suppose  was  at  supper,  came  run- 
ning up  at  the  noise,  and  then  the  poor  little 
thing  was  quiet. 

Pendennis.  I remember  we  heard  the  music, 
as  the  dining-room  was  open;  and  Newcome 
said,  “That  is  what  you  will  have  to  expect, 
Pendennis.” 

Mrs.  P.  Hush,  Sir ! If  my  baby  cries,  I think 
you  must  expect  me  to  run  out  of  the  room.  I 
liked  Miss  Newcome  after  seeing  her  with  the 
poor  little  thing.  She  looked  so  handsome  as 
she  walked  with  it!  I longed  to  have  it  my- 
self. 

Pendennis.  Tout  vient  a fin,  a qui  sail.  . . . 

Mrs.  P.  Don’t  bo  silly.  What  a dreadful, 
dreadful  place  tliis  great  world  of  yours  is,  Ar- 
thur ; where  husbands  do  not  seem  to  care  for 
their  wives ; where  mothers  do  not  love  their 
children ; where  children  love  their  nurses  best; 
where  men  talk  what  they  atll  gallantry ! 

J’cndennis.  What? 


Mrs.  P.  Yes,  such  as  that  dreary,  languid, 
pale,  bald,  cadaverous,  leering  man  whispered 
to  me.  Oh,  how  I dislike  him ! I am  sure  lie 
is  unkind  to  his  wife.  I am  sure  he  has  a bad 
temper;  and  if  there  is  any  excuse  for — 
Pendennis.  For  what  ? 


Mrs.  P.  For  nothing.  But  you  heard  your- 
self that  he  had  a bad  temper,  and  spoke  sneer- 
ingly  to  his  wife.  What  could  make  her  marry 
him? 
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Pendennis.  Money,  and  the  desire  of  papa  and 
mamma.  For  the  same  reason  Clive’s  flame, 
poor  Miss  Newcome,  was  brought  out  to-day; 
that  vacant  seat  at  her  side  was  for  Lord  Far- 
intosh,  who  did  not  come.  And  the  Marquis 
not  being  present,  the  Baron  took  his  innings. 

Did  you  not  see  how  tender  he  was  to  her,  and 
how  fierce  poor  Clive  looked  ? 

Mrs.  P.  Lord  Highgate  was  very  attentive  to 
Miss  Newcome,  was  he? 

Pendennis . And  some  years  ago,  Lord  High- 
gate was  breaking  his  heart  about  whom  do  yon 
think?  about  Lady  Clara  Pulley n,  our  hostess 
of  last  night.  He  was  Jack  Belsize  then,  a 
younger  son,  plunged  over  head  and  ears  in 
debt ; and  of  course  there  could  be  no  marriage. 

Clive  was  present  at  Baden  when  a terrible 
scene  took  place,  and  carried  off  poor  Jack  to 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  where  he  remained  till 
his  father  died,  and  he  came  into  the  title  in 
which  he  rejoices.  And  now  he  is  off  with  the 
old  love,  Laura,  and  on  with  the  new.  Why 
do  you  look  at  me  so?  Are  you  thinking  that 
other  people  have  been  in  love  two  or  three 
times  too  ? 

Mrs.  P.  I am  thinking  that  I should  not  like 
to  live  in  London,  Arthur. 

And  this  was  all  that  Mrs.  Laura  could  be 
brought  to  say.  When  this  young  woman  chooses 
to  be  silent,  there  is  no  power  that  can  extract  a 
word  from  her.  It  is  true  that  she  is  generally 
in  the  right;  but  that  is  only  the  more  aggra- 
vating. Indeed,  what  can  be  more  provoking, 
after  a dispute  with  your  wife,  than  to  find  it 
is  you,  and  not  she,  who  has  been  in  the  wrong? 

Sir  Barnes  Newcome  politely  caused  us  to 
understand  that  the  entertainment  of  which  tfe 
had  just  partaken  was  given  in  honor  of  the 
bride.  Clive  must  needs  not  be  outdone  in 
hospitality ; and  invited  us  and  others  to  a fine 
feast  at  the  Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond, 
where  Mrs.  Pendennis  was  placed  at  his  right 
hand.  I smile  as  I think  how  much  dining  has 
been  already  commemorated  in  these  veracious 
pages ; but  the  story  is  an  everyday  record ; and 
does  not  dining  form  a certain  part  of  the  pleas- 
ure and  business  of  every  day  ? It  is  at  that 
pleasant  hour  that  our  sex  has  the  privilege  of 
meeting  the  other.  The  morning,  rnmi  and  wo- 
man alike  devote  to  business,  or  pass  mainly 
in  the  company  of  their  own  kind.  John  has 
his  office;  Jane  her  household,  her  nursery,  her 
milliner,  her  daughters,  and  their  masters.  In 
the  country  he  has  his  hunting,  his  fishing,  his 
farming,  his  letters ; she  her  schools,  her  poor, 
her  garden,  or  what  not.  Parted  through  the 
shining  hours,  and  improving  them  let  us  trust, 
we  come  together  toward  sunset  only,  we  make 
merry  and  amuse  ourselves.  Wc  chat  with  our 
pretty  neighbor,  or  survey  the  young  ones  spott- 
ing; we  make  love  and  are  jealous;  we  dance, 
or  obsequiously  turn  over  the  leaves  of  Cecilia’s 
music-book;  wc  play, whist,  or  go  to  sleep  in 
the  arm-chair,  according  to  our  ages  and  con- 
ditions. Snooze  gently  in  thy  arm-chair,  thou 
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easy  bald  head ! play  your  whist,  or  read  your 
novel,  or  talk  scandal  over  your  work,  ye  wor- 
thy dowagers  and  fogies ! Meanwhile  the  young 
ones  frisk  about,  or  dance,  or  sing,  or  laugh;  or 
whisper  behind  curtains  in  moonlit-windows; 
or  shirk  away  into  the  garden,  and  come  back 
smelling  of  cigars ; nature  having  made  them 
so  to  do. 

Nature  at  this  time  irresistibly  impelled  Clive 
Newcome  toward  love-making.  It  was  pairing 
season  with  him.  Mr.  Clive  was  now  some 
three-and-twenty  years  old : enough  has  been 
said  about  his  good  looks,  which  were  in  truth 
sufficient  to  make  him  a match  for  the  young 
lady  on  whom  he  had  set  his  heart,  and  from 
whom,  during  this  entertainment  which  he  gave 
to  my  wife,  lie  could  never  keep  his  eyes  away 


for  three  minutes.  Laura’s  did  not  need  to  be 
so  keen  as  they  were  in  order  to  see  what  poor 
Clive’s  condition  was.  She  did  not  in  the  least 
grudge  the  young  fellow’s  inattention  to  herself; 
or  feel  hurt  that  he  did  not  seem  to  listen  when 
she  spoke ; she  conversed  with  J.  J.,  her  neigh- 
bor, who  was  very  modest  and  agreeable ; w hile 
her  husband,  not  so  well  pleased,  had  Mrs.  Hob- 
son Newcome  for  his  partner  during  the  chief 
part  of  the  entertainment.  Mrs.  Hobson  and 
Lady  Clara  were  the  matrons  who  gave  the 
sanction  of  their  presence  to  this  bachelor-party. 
Neither  of  their  husbands  could  come  to  Clive’s 
little  fete  ; had  they  not  the  City  and  the  House 
of  Commons  to  attend  ? My  uncle,  Major  Pen- 
dennis,  w as  another  of  the  guests ; who,  for  his 
part,  found  the  party  was  what  you  young  fel- 
lows call  very  slow'.  Dreading  Mrs.  Hobson  and 
her  pow  ers  of  conversation,  the  old  gentleman 
nimbly  skipped  out  of  her  neighborhood,  and 
fell  by  the  side  of  Lord  High  gate,  to  whom  the 
M^jor  was  inclined  to  make  himself  very  pleas- 
ant But  Lord  Highgate’s  broad  back  was  turned 
upon  his  neighbor,  who  was  forced  to  tell  stories 
to  Captain  Crackthorpe  w hich  had  amused  dukes 
and  marquises  in  former  days,  and  were  surely 
quite  good  enough  for  any  baron  in  this  realm. 
“ Lord  Highgate  sweet  upon  la  belle  Newxome, 
is  he  ?”  said  the  testy  Major  afterward.  “ He 
seemed  to  me  to  talk  to  Lady  Clara  the  whole 
time.  When  I aw  oke  in  the  garden  after  din- 
ner, as  Mrs.  Hobson  was  telling  one  of  her  con- 
founded long  stories,  I found  her  audience  was 
diminished  to  one.  Crackthorpe,  Lord  High- 
gate, and  Lady  Clara,  we  had  all  been  sitting 
there  when  the  bankeress  cut  in  (in  the  midst 
of  a very  good  story  I was  telling  them,  which 
entertained  them  very  much),  and  never  ceased 
talking  till  I fell  off  into  a doze.  When  I roused 
myself,  begad,  she  was  still  going  on.  Crack- 
thorpe w*as  off,  smoking  a cigar  on  the  terrace : 
my  Lord  and  Lady  Clara  wrere  nowhere ; and 
you  four,  with  the  little  painter,  were  chatting 
cozily  in  another  arbor.  Behaved  himself  veiy 
well,  the  little  painter.  Doosid  good  dinner  Ellis 
gave  us.  But  as  for  Highgate  being  aux  soins 


with  la  belle  Banquibre,  trust  me,  my  boy,  he  is 
. . . upon  my  word,  my  dear,  it  seemed  to  me 


his  thoughts  went  quite  another  way.  To  be 
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sure,  Lady  Clara  is  a belle  banqmbe  too  now. 

He,  he,  he ! Howr  could  he  say  he  had  no  car- 
riage to  go  home  in  ? He  came  down  in  Crack- 
thorpe’s  cab,  who  passed  us  just  now,  driving 
back  young  Whatdyecall  the  painter.” 

Thus  did  the  M^jor  discourse,  as  we  returned 
toward  the  City.  I could  see  in  the  open  car- 
riage w hich  followed  us  (Lady  Clara  New  come’s) 

Lord  Highgate’s  white  hat  by  Clive’s  on  the  back 
seat. 

Laura  looked  at  her  husband.  The  same 
thought  may  have  crossed  their  minds,  though 
neither  uttered  it ; but  although  Sir  Barnes  and 
Lady  Clara  Newcome  offered  us  other  civilities 
during  our  stay  in  London,  no  inducements 
could  induce  Laura  to  accept  the  proffered 
friendship  of  that  lady.  When  Lady  Clara 
called,  my  wife  was  not  at  home ; when  she  in- 
vited us,  Laura  pleaded  engagements.  At  first 
she  bestowed  on  Miss  Newcome  too  a share  of 
this  haughty  dislike,  and  rejected  the  advances 
w hich  that  young  lady,  w7ho  professed  to  like  my 
wife  very  much,  made  toward  an  intimacy. 

When  I appealed  to  her  (for  Newcome’s  house 
was  after  all  a very  pleasant  one — and  you  met 
the  best  people  there),  my  wife  looked  at  me 
with  an  expression  of  something  like  scorn,  and 
said:  “Why  don’t  I like  Miss  Newxome?  of 
course  because  I am  jealous  of  her — all  women, 
you  know,  Arthur,  are  jealous  of  such  beauties.” 

I could  get  for  a long  while  no  better  explana- 
tion than  these  sneers,  for  my  wife’s  antipathy 
toward  this  branch  of  the  New  come  family ; but 
an  event  came  presently,  which  silenced  my  re- 
monstrances, and  showed  to  me  that  Laura  had 
judged  Barnes  and  his  wife  only  too  well. 

Poor  Mrs.  Hobson  New  come  had  reason  to  be 
sulky  at  the  neglect  which  all  the  Richmond 
party  showed  her,  for  nobody,  not.  even  Major 
Pcndennis,  as  wc  have  seen,  w ould  listen  to  her 
intellectual  conversation ; nobody,  not  even  Lord 
Highgate,  would  drive  back  to  tow  n in  her  car- 
riage, though  the  vehicle  w-as  large  and  empty, 
and  Lady  Clara’s  barouche,  in  which  his  Lord- 
ship  chose  to  take  a place,  had  already  three 
occupants  w ithin  it ; but  in  spite  of  these  re- 
buffs and  disappointments  the  virtuous  lady  of 
Bryanstonc  Square  was  bent  upon  being  good- 
natured  and  hospitable ; and  I have  to  record, 
in  the  present  chapter,  yet  one  more  feast  of 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pendennis  partook  at  the 
expense  of  the  most  respectable  New  conic  family. 

Although  Mrs.  Laura  here  also  appeared,  and 
had  the  place  of  honor  in  her  character  of  bride, 

I am  bound  to  own  my  opinion  that  Mrs.  Hob- 
son only  made  us  the  pretext  of  her  party,  and 
that  in  reality  it  was  given  to  persons  of  a much 
more  exalted  rank.  We  were  the  first  to  arrive, 
our  good  old  Major,  the  most  punctual  of  men, 
bearing  us  company.  Our  hostess  was  arrayed 
in  unusual  state  and  splendor ; her  fat  neck  was 
ornamented  w ith  jewxls,  rich  bracelets  decorated 
her  arms,  and  this  Bryanstonc  Square  Cornelia 
had  likewise  her  family  jewels  distributed  around 
her,  priceless  male  and  female  Newcome  jems, 
from  the  King’s  College  youth  with  whom  we 
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have  made  a brief  acquaintance,  and  his  elder 
sister,  now  entering  into  the  world,  down  to  the 
last  little  ornament  of  the  nursery,  in  a prodig* 
ions  new  sash,  with  ringlets  hot  and  crisp  from 
the  tongs  of  a Marylebone  hairdresser.  We  had 
seen  the  cherub  faces  of  some  of  these  darlings 
pressed  against  the  drawing-room  windows  as 
our  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door;  when,  after  a 
few  minutes’  conversation,  another  vehicle  ar- 
rived, away  they  dashed  to  the  windows  again, 
fche  innocent  little  dears  crying  out,  44  Here’s  the 
Marquis and  in  sadder  tones,  44  No,  it  isn’t  the 
Marquis,”  by  which  artless  expressions  they 
showed  how  eager  they  were  to  behold  an  ex- 
pected guest  of  a rank  only  inferior  to  Dukes  in 
this  great  empire. 

Putting  two  and  two  together,  as  the  saying 
is,  it  was  not  difficult  for  me  to  guess  who  the 
expected  Marquis  was — and,  indeed,  the  King's 
College  youth  set  that  question  at  once  to  rest, 
by  wagging  his  head  at  me,  and  winking  his  eye, 
and  saying,  44  We  expect  Farintosh.” 

44  Why,  my  dearest  children,”  Matronly  Virtue 
exclaimed,  44  this  anxiety  to  behold  the  young 
Marquis  of  Farintosh,  whom  we  expect  at  our 
modest  table,  Mrs.  Pendennis,  to-day  ? Twice 
you  have  been  at  the  window  in  your  eagerness 
to  look  for  him.  Louisa,  you  silly  child,  do  you 
imagine  that  his  lordship  will  appear  in  his  robes 
and  coronet?  Rodolf,  you  absurd  boy,  do  you 
think  that  a Marquis  is  other  than  a man  ? I 
have  never  admired  aught  but  intellect,  Mrs. 
Pendennis ; that,  let  us  be  thankful,  is  the  only 
true  title  to  distinction  in  our  country  now-a- 
days.” 

“ Begad,  Sir,”  whispers  the  old  Major  to  me, 
44  intellect  may  be  a doosid  fine  thing,  but  in  my 
opinion,  a Marquisate  and  eighteen  or  twenty 
thousand  a year;  I should  say  the  Farintosh 
property,  with  the  Glenlivat  estate,  and  the  Roy 
property  in  England,  must  be  worth  nineteen 
thousand  a year  at  the  very  lowest  figure  ; and 
I remember  when  this  young  man’s  father  was 
only  Tom  Roy,  of  the  42d,  with  no  hope  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  title,  and  doosidly  out  at  elbows 
too  ...  I say,  wlmt  does  the  bankeress  mean 
by  chattering  about  intellect  ? Hang  me,  a Mar- 
quis is  a Marquis ; and  Mrs.  Ncwcomc  knows  it 
as  well  as  I do.”  My  good  Major  was  growing  old, 
and  was  not  unnaturally  a little  testy  at  the 
manner  in  which  his  hostess  received  him. 
Truth  to  tell,  she  hardly  took  any  notice  of  him; 
and  cut  down  a couple  of  the  old  gentleman’s 
stories  before  he  had  been  five  minutes  in  the 
room. 

To  our  party  presently  comes  the  host  in  a 
flurried  countenance,  with  a white  waistcoat, 
holding  in  his  hand  an  open  letter,  toward  which 
his  wife  looks  with  some  alarm.  44  How  dy’  doo, 
Lady  Clara;  how  dy’  doo,  Ethel?”  he  says, 
saluting  those  ladies  whom  the  second  carriage 
had  brought  to  us.  44  Sir  Barnes  is  not  coming, 
that’s  one  place  vacant;  that  Lady  Clara  you 
won’t  mind,  you  see  him  at  home : but  here’s  a 
disappointment  for  you,  Miss  Newcome,  Lord 
Farintosh  can’t  come.” 
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At  this,  two  of  the  children  cry  out 44  O ! O!” 
with  such  a melancholy  accent,  that  Miss  New* 
come  and  Lady  Clara  burst  out  laughing. 

44Got  a dreadful  toothache,”  said  Mr.  Hob- 
son ; 44  here’s  his  letter.” 

44  Hang  it,  what  a bore  1”  cries  artless  young 
King's  College. 

44  Why  a bore,  Samuel  ? A bore,  as  yon  call 
it,  for  Lord  Farintosh,  I grant ; but  do  you  sup. 
pose  that  the  high  in  station  are  exempt  from 
the  ills  of  mortality?  I know  nothing  more 
painful  than  a toothache,”  exclaims  the  virtu- 
ous  matron,  using  the  wrords  of  philosophy  but 
showing  the  countenance  of  anger. 

“Hang  it,  why  didn’t  he  have  it  out?”  says 
Samuel. 

Miss  Ethel  laughed.  44  Lord  Farintosh  would 
not  have  that  tooth  out  for  the  world,  Samuel,” 
she  cried,  gayly.  44  He  keeps  it  in  on  purpose, 
and  it  always  aches  when  he  doesn’t  want  to  go 
out  to  dinner.” 

“I  know  one  humble  family  who  will  never 
ask  him  again,”  Mrs.  Hobson  exclaims,  rustling 
in  all  her  silks,  and  tapping  her  fan  and  her  foot. 

The  eclipse,  however,  passes  off  her  countenance, 
and  light  is  restored ; when  at  this  moment,  a 
cab  having  driven  up  during  the  period  of  dark- 
ness, the  door  is  flung  open,  and  Lord  Highgate 
is  announced  by  a loud-voiced  butler. 

My  wife,  being  still  the  bride  on  this  occasion, 
had  the  honor  of  being  led  to  the  dinner-table  by 
our  banker  and  host.  Lord  Highgate  was  re- 
served for  Mrs.  Hobson,  who,  in  an  engaging 
manner,  requested  poor  Clive  to  conduct  his 
cousin  Maria  to  dinner,  handing  over  Miss  Ethel 
to  another  guest.  Our  Major  gave  his  arm  to 
Lady  Clara,  and  I perceived  that  my  wife  look- 
ed very  grave  as  he  passed  the  place  where  she 
sat,  and  seated  Lady  Clara  in  the  next  chair  to 
that  which  Lord  Highgate  chanced  to  occupy. 
Feeling  himself  en  veins,  and  the  company  being 
otherwise  rather  mum  and  silent,  my  uncle  told 
a number  of  delightful  anecdotes  about  the  beau 
monde  of  his  time,  about  the  Peninsular  wai^ 
the  Regent,  Bnimmell,  Lord  Steync,  Pea  Green 
Hayne,  and  so  forth.  He  said  the  evening  was 
very  pleasant,  though  some  others  of  the  party, 
as  it  appeared  to  me,  scarcely  seemed  to  think 
so.  Clive  had  not  a word  for  his  cousin  Maria, 
but  looked  across  the  table  at  Ethel  all  dinner 
time.  What  could  Ethel  have  to  say  to  her 
partner,  old  Colonel  Sir  Donald  M‘Craw,  who 
gobbled  and  drank  as  his  w'ont  is,  and  if  he  had 
a remark  to  make,  imparted  it  to  Mrs.  Hobson,  at 
whose  right  hand  he  was  sitting,  and  to  whom, 
during  the  whole  course,  or  courses,  of  the  din- 
ner, my  Lord  Highgate  scarcely  uttered  one  sin- 
gle word. 

His  lordship  was  whispering  all  the  while  into 
the  ringlets  of  Lady  Clara ; they  were  talking  n 
jargon  which  their  hostess  scarcely  understood, 
of  people  only  known  to  her  by  her  study  of  the 
peerage.  When  we  joined  the  ladies  after  din- 
ner, Lord  Highgate  again  made  way  toward  Lady 
Clara,  and  at  an  order  from  her  as  I thought, 
left  her  ladyship,  and  strove  hard  to  engage  in 
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a ♦loarerM/ion  with  IWevrrontp* 

I hope  te,  ^icc^wilnisruoothjn^the  \..>s  / 

frown,*  hi  thut  round  link  hm:,.  Mi*. 

Laura,  l #v?nr  was  ns gnw  ^ * jmlgG  .**>••  % ^ " •*_-■  ,:;r  : y./:l-- 

all  the  e-vaniog ; wry  groo  ovon  .vno 

mtjrv^c!  niehmywieie,  wlwnibeftaur  \k*' '■'%&*  ‘ ■&&»*'' ;.‘  $ ^>1?"  ' ^ 

for  parting  came,  and  we  tfXik  itim  / '/  ' ' ' ' 

*4  He,  tvv  T'  paid  the plil  turn,  rough-  - 

W&  and  Podding  5m  old  hv.td  And  1,7 

haighing  in  hi*  senile  mantie*,  when  1 . v ZMwr  W' ' 

! *dw  him  on  iho  next  fay-.,  ‘Tliut 

*TO  a plfeos&nt  evening  t<c  had  y*s.  - ■ ; 

totfay;  dooBiil  plcmam,  ajti4  I think  y:/? •/  1 > - 

ray  twoyivigtooiry leerocd  jo  be  nu-  ^ ^ 5-. 

cvmruouiy-  pleajed  wish  on*  n other  ^ 

not  an  amusing  fellow,  that  onuij;  / : . 

*>aint£r>of  voura,  tlsoii^h  hc'  l<gopd-  . - -■  ■ ■;yi '-"S'  |9 HIE  j . 

looking  mnyugh,  but  thciv%  iu>  eoii- 

refisatjon  in  him,  I>d  you  thfnk  of  firing  & of  Major  Pentfennis,  wfiicfe  “now  hangs  Iti  our 
uttle  4ijmet,  Arthur*  in  ndtirn  for  tfwafe  hospt-  drottfogtoovn  at  jfoiroaks,  and  reminds  me  of 
Mitk*?.  Greenwich,  jltif  f%a*  fnc-iul  of  mr  youth.  Clive  rtfwupred  an- 

sort?  HI  go 'Ton  balres,  Si-,  .nad  we’ii  <\*k  fto  ' dent  hoftj  choxnlHQrs Jin  ltyi#00  i-qrwre  now*, 
ronng  hanker  add  l\ank^s.v^Mx»t  yesterday  He  hud  fdrn&hcd  them  in  an  atui^tie  nmnwsrr 
Am|/hi«vyon  not  Lis  wife;  pn.  w>,  hj*n£  H*  but  ^dth  Jurnguig^  cabmet*,  eamal-vork^  VV^iee 
Barov*  Kewcomc  Is  n 4*Vilfch  ciefct.  Tt*itr&  end:  waterwlor  «*ik«t.d>ei-  c*f 

xtiHii,  ami  mores  hi  afctiE  s>  gr>.>i  sook^y  ft-  }*ictojc«&  hr  hk*  vwn  and  tftker  hands.  He 
«Uit  in  London.  Well  ask  h)tn  nml  I^d Klara  had  how*  b aod  A )1l»emr  pvnm  full  of 
and  ilighgate,  an/1  one  or  tvv'i  more,  and  have  pAJ^rfuJ  moacy-  M»ny  f]n&  nqntpag»?a  drew 
pft^aoT  |mrrr/  ap  op|msuis  ic  bis  chamber,#;  icn  r.n?^  htfrl 

But  to  Ihis  pmpo>:d  when  SfcVic  old  mari  com-  such  luck  n*  young  Mr.  €}>ve.  And  *>Wv«  hb 
tqnak/iU>d  ii  to  her;  in  a Ve/y  finiple,  own  rhaoihcrrs  were  o^her  thy^e^  wiffclr  ihe .ymmg 

w\y>%  Laiirfl,  ivitli  o ftu^bujg  forcr  [ gcntieiiom  had  hired,  and  when?,  l;e,  “I 

qmte  'ahnjfify,  and  quitted  fbe  .;rt»ciu,  ni^ling  j hope  ere  rerr  long  x«y  dear  old  farb&r  y-KJI  he 
in  her-siUc^-aod  .sbr/irhig  fct  oaye  dignity  and  } lodging:  rad  in  irmotlier  year  be  s.ur*  ha 

hnUgpatiW.  « things-  he  ^iLl  be  aide  to  rorae  home  * whety  thc’ 

Kb*  many  more  ik^sn?  was  AttliuT  Pendetj^  | affair?  of  the  ‘Baoknro  quite  svhbid.  Vett  sliakt 
nis,  senior.  f«>  in.  this  ivovlth  Kot  u.auy  ; yottr  head ! why?  The.  elmms  are  'vo?*}.  fl<ur 
mom  gve.af  meu  W to  flatter;  nor  Gerties  [ time*  whnt  we  gate  for  tfteia^  We  are  iuen  of 
to  wfpk  at;^ lu  enjrw.  Bts  i fprhuK\ '£tJu  I you  my  word.  Tun  ydiiatild 
long  on  Jus  last  . see  how  much  they  make  of  me  at  vmd 

imucb— whieH  Laiira  aMcmled  sa  affectionately  ■ *To1IyV,  and  how  civil  they  ate  to  tr/e  ftt  lioWon 
'likst  breithhjilmo^  he  faltered  out  ■ Brothers!  I go  into  i'ho-  city  now  nmt  thepf 
to  mo..  • ( had  .ether  new^  for  you,  mv  f*uy.  ; mid  aec-  onr  nmnuger,  Mr^  Blank  more.'  H*  .tell* 
*od  OTp/p itopWf  f ^ yon  in  a higher  posit i»;ra  I the  such  stvties  «l>out  Indigo,  end  wend,  «jy3 
in  life ; but  1 hrAh  to  think  xmv.%  Aniiur;  Hmt  .|  copjwr,  and  skcn  rp|»eet<  aitd-'Corapatiy^  mui*-. 


X -was  wr*mg:;  and  as  for  that  girl,,  Sir;  J am 
Ha  re  she  ks  nu  'o-qgek.'* 

JSiny  'l  nv t hisH'rihe;  tlte:  words  witl?  a grate- 
ful li^srt.?-: ; 'J?te..^:e:d.he — tilesscd  tfiongh  may  bo 


f*ecjj?.  X don't  know  any  tiling  ntctn  ^ ImnL 
nes€,  but  nxr  fiiUnn*  like?  me  to  go 'wiift -yen  Mr. 
Hlftckiaore.  Dear  Cousin  Barne1*  hi  fun-vet 
asking,  mo  to  <Bprier*x  J might  call  Lady .f^Jara 


und^rv.iu^-^WfKii  to  the  loyh  of  a good  Wp^;  Clutu  if  l liked.,  ux  -KeWr’dihe- dhPt-'Ja  Bry- 
man!  " ap^tor^  Senate.  T.>u  CA»Tt  think ' \\<r*  -kind 

'r,;;.  ( .;h:-/'V-  ■' — . ,'  they  wre  to  me  there,.  ‘3Jy Ann trepro ach ine 

ejfAPTE  « l tenderly  for  tu>r  going  tl-oro  oitencr— ir^  YuA 

i?  nttAsrsfl*.  Tcjy  g<Kui  fuit  dining  ’in  Rtyaji^ipim  Square,  is 


•>v^"iIV;Hv;-;Afe  jw  H',-v 


Atf:vfte  was  much  bmi<jr  pleaded  with  Oire  it?  And  she  pr^teb  jpy  Cottuu  Maria  f»>  me 
thdo  with  K*tne  of  Iiwl  rebiiney  tv.  wLoni  ,i  had  -^ym  hear  wfiftnw i p mist  hvr  1 1 Imvfc 

h^;  Xti^  face  ^ahied  a rgeotmireitT  *d  take  Maria  down  to  diimer ; ;}{■<  \<&i  1\v  the 


godd  laarmers  atodv wh^;^: fer  ^dy to  and ' ' '^dy 
rdvo^n  m tkrr/w  .away  and  be  a painkr,  i d»Vgent>  Piiirk.  «hw  gulp >*ut*  pay^fer  mid. 

mafoi,  wa«  rich  fcmoggfy  to  donht,  to  fidlow.hfe  j just  hh  c,dvii  to  me  a«  ctf  A nut  IIoh^»n.«ve,  And 

oto  c^pj^cc$.  CIw  txecttled  a paptfetd  head  j kp&  CBv^.  woiiicf  atowu  "M  i»jr  aecotvttt^ 
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M jfeyt  ,.Wifl*i' &8*  . 

'V&}£  ?rVftV*  *$>.'■  5 &v  ihz  City  a/  cVu  ‘Ai'AWW^A 

'w&it'y'V* *{$'{*&&?:  Wi  ■ W^Jf *&*£>  «>*&<*£  ft  ?Wr 

■ ■■!■■. 

■ ■ I 

: •■>:-' 

r.nujf^  n»>jr  CpU^A,  <i  ta&i  •<»$•:  fc-jk  r w*  ‘:$Wi '*$il 

AW-  hm*  ■ Vytfo'  >V^)*(’.V/3-  •?*  ctort  t$'‘ •m  . vi>f Jjh  At  *• ;fcl.iv^  v'.CMtt.  lv ‘*t*& 

‘U»»v«,,.r;»>*i.t  L»*r '•}**'*  ^vT f>^>V -<).vAV(i^  ; :>iL<\  \\avrt^  ^toVwKfacjll . 

frj  Ui^Tif  rUv-  ip^'n^jy itop  Atitirtfvri- 
\t  S Aii.  d*  v.  > * J }\  \)*ui  •itf’.i  'ityirfty,  Sfyflfr  *&>•*  v>  o o£  y v *}7  4C  ?* tflflyK  ^>(ily 

(.  .!■-*.•:  '-r  lit  i V • jjiufo  i v,;i!i  jv;'  ft  W;»!. 

■ fiW-Mi|I  A> c^  • fi*vU /.Crtfy*-  *nvf  $**  ^ 

Sji  t>^‘>  I «te  j •$$  c^vr- .,’  *f4te‘  $ a£rV:  4*.W  ‘-to*  mV^ 
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'fraaMsiH  to  bo  Cfimeet  brCftntiftj^'  sjr^cdHr  ever^ma  even  femal<v^erioisjiri 

•.gi.O.-  l wtoii'l  jhgt  j*>  Tomlernrt|Ht  « l>o  f^rbixy^Xmini  S^^'iwticd  -U» 

ii»  pnintbijs;  ufr  FokeifV  lfrrftn&  ovfcf  the  public  ?s*nqHer  H i perhnp*  she  lu«i  i*  $6  n$  to':\$x  ro& 

- the  coftt«rr  He  wifi  WvC'  fits  ppyrv’  anti  ^nw  the  Ti3jif^ic«  jjjf  hiy  >it^u{on#v : jnrr- 
i^ers*  ytl)e'rv,  »f<i:  five  a My,  atpi  a pot  bap*  hiuibsdtv  )y  they* vniz 

of  i**?b  -mpf*  ttHti.e  fighty  he*«Jbv  k bedydimiTMrkTn 

i wt.  titfac*;  , the  :c<tier  Xndvt  *W  b^oM ..  insjw*; 

yfth  f dare  s^vyiict  ttmn,  <>b  i n«i  doing  il  :<o  ever  .di-  luto  fbc  wiH  My  vite  \<v>  fairly 

Kitilyr  earn^o^  ! ; I^r  ut  length.  . rJhe  mK*.rmt!X 

1,  for  mV  part ^ v’aaf’  ::yvjm&  <snr<itbre  \yi«  ;$nil  W Iain- 

:|»ret ,bf  fltfd hayftig.uf-  ttfitirv&Twy;  .m^ler^  tj$$jralA 

fhVry  of  Apyp  tb  %Hi<!t!}i  K>,  lyonl*!  vifldti  leave  ; fangjWr  unll  sftifvts, ■-. ^c?jl to 

%$£  f&  wi,*  yitUd%  or  I h£ar;bt*r  pfi^stieb < eh^r^d  <&r 

0;ir  !:Mi;;«M->  rsirpi;/  her,  JVV  bO^Mt'  ''the  ' hOHSClKtht  ; hit  dwfm  KtY  vnfo  j&  it 

Tr»;r,  jfefWnk,.  f Uu'A  ?!♦!-  y.^Ui^  O’lk’AV  j Wd  S nt  j U ! 'Ii  r«Sjj  {:<to|'  Oi)'V  Kv<‘iY  1 *.K  U j( ; r\:< 

e^’obt  bot^  nd  Mterf^diid  th&n  Jdmr*  t oi?d  Fatih  tosh  was  ovyn  Irdrp^gtj,  dfttf 

?iOi  Mug  ignot-anfc  Of  ih&.m'tiiitly  un<b'V  which  >or«ridi*uHy  y»»*t  hO  mate.  friptufe*  that; -Hang  U, 
id  #tolabb$ug,  fo'iroiqdfe')^  adi* rnll r nml  juvt*  naa  io  banikopie,  -add  «o 

fcv,  th«>.t  <:itv^.  yrvAv  s<*.  of  mV  w\ivT  not  coitfotiudedly  i»od  tVvv  t1</it 

fi.^r  bot  vik>,>  ctir.i-Oij1,  km  for  bk  otiu7  .b#M'^nf*o  — that  ft*  di/!  t»eer<  oa  the  porvif  V*f 

heOjutiTit  proir  heorr  oitt  t.yher,-  otid  lmr  Altai  xpkvriort  OV&f :0  hPiyyy  tirno^  iy  J .*•*• 
sweet  ■ 'i^fi^ii^on/Syivo j»i .•ioothd  44  AndL  htin^’it:^.  jtpdw^ 

jiitn  in  ;bi«  unlmpiyv  sayf,lI  don't  WiioitP  inr>.rryu)>ti\  thivv<'ht*.d 

Mt!w  Ethel,  "i  have  ^irl,  4L^^wfe^eil  .a  great  ixly  flitig,  PtM  ktiv«w/  Ay  h»r  C’liye. 
fohdnfcss  /for  A^. . ni^  - rind  ihere  itrs  e4  1dm  like  t>  bv>y,.fike  * big  bvoihen  #h^ 

that  ch^ir^i  iA- ^ the  routig  lody'a  manner  wlueh  jocnlar,  km^.per^  vrith  hitti, 
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him  on  her  errands,  accepted  his  bouquets  and 
compliments,  admired  his  drawings,  liked  to 
hear  him  praised,  and  took  his  part  in  all  com- 
panies ; laughed  at  his  sighs,  and  frankly  own- 
ed to  Laura  her  liking  for  him  and  her  pleasure 
in  seeing  him.  “ Why,”  said  she,  “ should  not 
I be  happy  as  long  as  the  sunshine  lasts  ? To- 
morrow, I know,  will  be  glum  and  dreary 
enough.  When  grandmamma  comes  back  I 
shall  scarcely  be  able  to  come  and  see  you. 
When  I am  settled  in  life — eh ! I shall  be  set- 
tled in  life ! Do  not  grudge  me  my  holiday, 
Laura.  Oh,  if  you  knew  how  stupid  it  is  to  be 
in  the  world,  and  how  much  pleasanter  to  come 
and  talk,  and  laugh,  and  sing,  and  be  happy 
with  you,  than  to  sit  in  that  dreary  Eaton  Place 
with  poor  Clara  I” 

“Why  do  you  stay  in  Eaton  Place?”  asks 
Laura. 

“Why?  because  I must  go  out  with  some- 
body. What  an  unsophisticated  little  country 
creature  you  are ! Grandmamma  is  away,  and 
I can  not  go  about  to  parties  by  myself.” 

“ But  why  should  you  go  to  parties,  and  why 
not  go  back  to  your  mother?”  says  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis,  gently. 

“To  the  nursery,  and  my  little  sisters  and 
Miss  Cann?  I like  being  in  London  best, 
thank  you.  You  look  grave  ? You  think  a girl 
should  like  to  be  with  her  mother  and  sisters 
best  ? My  dear,  mamma  wishes  me  to  be  here, 
and  I stay  writh  Barnes  and  Clara  by  grand- 
mamma’s orders.  Don’t  you  know  that  I have 
been  made  over  to  Lady  Kew,  who  lias  adopted 
me  ? Do  you  think  a young  lady  of  my  preten- 
sions can  stop  at  home  in  a damp  house  in  War- 
wickshire and  cut  bread-and-butter  for  little  boys 
at  school  ? Don't  look  so  very  grave  and  shake 
your  head  so,  Mrs.  Pendennis  I If  you  had  been 
bred  as  I have,  you  would  be  as  I am.  I know 
what  you  are  thinking,  Madam.” 

“I  am  thinking,”  said  Laura,  blushing  and 
bowing  her  head — “ I am  thinking,  if  it  pleases 
God  to  give  me  children,  I should  like  to  live  at 
home  at  Fairoaks.”  My  wife’s  thoughts,  though 
she  did  not  utter  them,  and  a certain  modesty 
and  habitual  awe  kept  her  silent  upon  subjects 
so  very  sacred,  went  deeper  yet.  She  had  been 
bred  to  measure  her  actions  by  a standard, 
which  the  world  may  nominally  admit,  but 
which  it  leaves  for  the  most  part  unheeded. 
Worship,  love,  duty,  as  taught  her  by  the  de- 
vout study  of  the  Sacred  Law  which  interprets 
and  defines  it — if  these  formed  the  outward  ( 
practice  of  her  life,  they  were  also  its  constant 
and  secret  endeavors  and  occupation.  She 
spoke  but  very  seldom  of  her  religion,  though 
it  filled  her  heart  and  influenced  all  her  behav- 
ior. Whenever  she  came  to  that  sacred  sub- 
ject, her  demeanor  appeared  to  her  husband  so 
awful,  that  he  scarcely  dared  to  approach  it  in 
her  company,  and  stood  without  as  this  pure 
creature  entered  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  What 
must  the  world  appear  to  such  a person  ? Its 
ambitious  rewards,  disappointments,  pleasures, 
worth  how  much  ? Compared  to  the  possession 


of  that  priceless  treasure  and  happiness  unspeak- 
able, a perfect  faith,  what  has  Life  to  offer  ? I 
see  before  me  now  her  sweet  grave  face  as  she 
looks  out  from  the  balcony  of  the  little  Rich- 
mond villa  we  occupied  during  the  first  happy 
year  after  our  marriage,  following  Ethel  New- 
come,  who  rides  away,  with  a staid  groom  be- 
hind her,  to  her  brother’s  summer  residence, 
not  far  distant.  Clive  had  been  with  us  in  the 
morning,  and  had  brought  us  stirring  news. 
The  good  Colonel  was  by  this  time  on  his  way 
home.  “ If  Clive  could  tear  himself  away  from 
London,”  the  good  man  wrote  (and  we  thus  saw 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  young 
man’s  mind),  “why  should  not  Clive  go  and 
meet  his  father  at  Malta?”  He  w’as  feverish 
and  eager  to  go ; and  his  two  friends  strongly 
counseled  him  to  take  the  journey.  In  the 
midst  of  our  talk  Miss  Ethel  came  among  us. 
She  arrived  flushed  and  in  high  spirits:  she 
rallied  Clive  upon  his  gloomy  looks ; she  turn- 
ed rather  pole,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  when  she 
heard  the  news.  Then  she  coldly  told  him  she 
thought  the  voyage  must  be  a pleasant  one,  and 
would  do  him  good : it  w'as  pleasanter  than  that 
journey  she  was  going  to  take  herself  w ith  her 
grandmother,  to  those  dreary  German  springs 
which  the  old  Countess  frequented  year  after 
year.  Mr.  Pendennis  having  business  retired 
to  his  study,  whither  presently  Mrs.  Laura  fol- 
lowed, having  to  look  for  her  scissors,  or  a book 
she  wanted,  or  upon  some  pretext  or  other.  She 
sate  down  in  the  conjugal  study : not  one  word 
did  either  of  us  say  for  a while  about  the  young 
people  left  alone  in  the  drawing-room  yonder. 
Laura  talked  about  our  own  home  at  Fairoaks, 
which  our  tenants  were  about  to  vacate.  She 
vowed  and  declared  that  we  must  live  at  Fair- 
oaks;  that  Clavering,  with  all  its  tittle-tattle 
and  stupid  inhabitants,  was  better  than  this 
wicked  London.  Besides,  there  were  some 
new  and  veiy  pleasant  families  settled  in  the 
neighborhood.  Clavering  Park  was  token  by 
some  delightful  people — “and  you  know,  Pen, 
you  wrere  always  very  fond  of  fly-fishing,  and 
may  fish  the  Brawl,  as  you  used  in  old  days, 
when — ” The  lips  of  the  pretty  satirist  who  al- 
luded to  these  unpleasant  bygones  were  silenced, 
as  they  deserved  to  be,  by  Mr.  Pendennis.  “ Do 
you  think,  Sir,  I did  not  know,”  says  the  sweet- 
est voice  in  the  world,  “ when  you  went  out  on 
your  fishing  excursions  with  Miss  Amory?* 
Again  the  flow  of  words  is  checked  by  the  styp- 
tic previously  applied. 

“I  wonder,”  says  Mr.  Pendennis,  archly, 
bending  over  his  wife’s  fair  hand — “ I w onder 
whether  this  kind  of  thing  is  taking  place  in  the 
drawing-room  ?” 

“Nonsense,  Arthur  1 It  is  time  to  go  back 
to  them.  Why,  I declare,  I have  been  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  away  1” 

“I  don’t  think  they  will  miss  you,  my  dear,* 
says  the  gentleman. 

“ She  is  certainly  very  fond  of  him.  She  is 
always  coming  here.  I am  sure  it  is  not  to 
hear  you  read  Shakspeare,  Arthur ; or  your  new 
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though  ft  h rwy  pretty-,  1 w.h&  Ladr 
Sw^4  h*r  sixty  thousand  pounds  were  fl*  ibe 
bottom  of  xbc 

.“But.  she  says  *he.  is  going  its  portion  her 
JTOftger  '•  vWi  a-  p*«-  of  it  -;  she  u4<i 

Cl'trc  so,’’;  remarks  Mr,  P<emieniii& 

“i'ut  shame]  Wiy  4oe£  hot  Barnes  Kcw- 
corne  ponipn  hiii  yrmnger  brothers'?  I have  mv 
patience  mfti^^:;:.Wjir!,  Goodness  I There 
is  Cliv*  wHuedl  y ? Clive J Mr. 

Xetmvmc:  IT:  • : Jfei  tljhrtph  my  ynfe  im  to  ilte 
*udy  fd^M^AinL  tehymftft  our  ftitnd,  he  ooly 
sho-jk  hecuf,.  jhiui^d  on  Ui  hom.  md  mle 
. *****  gl.iwhtillyh-’V({  . ;;; ' • '••  *•  / *v- .'  ' 

4?EJhel  hjul  fy&i? ■ fitting  I w&nCwajrn  j 
the  ttuffii,"  Jbanm  afterward  fold  xnva.  “X  jttfew 
she  hart  - hut  she  looked  tip  from  *ortm  ftowts 
wsf  ttfticft  £he  wm  bending,  ■)ip$jiki\'uv1fctq$}  $%£ 
mttki  would  thffc>l>ota  hoiht'hW‘hiu:;Lfttfj/;Il4o.^ 
•k»f«  grwit  hwtkfyd  tiay'- !>®ftxwv -.Ai-ui  iht 
xuwl  f iifcUiferaRe  Mnr-Fs j r yttr^ftrr,  wid  th#ft 
declared  -i£  t*m*.  honio  and  dr^  t^? 

Mrfi,  !hu«tb*f  :<lrj**4*ir*  which  m#$  to  take ‘p|«Li?<« 
th&t  af0jmoi»n,v*  . *' 

*S-M.  m ••  iktfe*  . $ewp*>)hfc  j rode  ft\yny~-back 
rt'njohg  tJio  !»>»;-  urn!  the  rouge^—buck  iirmmg 
the  fiddling,  flirting  .fiaticn,  frtMNW.s^— and 
X&ur&'$>  A<veet  Serene  ftmkud . after  htr  de- 
parting. ty*$.  Ilootirs  tva$  u.  vc-fr  grand 
tVe  read  ill  the  newspapers  a.  list  of  the  greAtcsi 
names  thore.  A Koval  Du  it*  and  Du  chess;  a 
G&rruur  High  ness,  a Hindixr  Heb(ibt  etc.;  und, 
among  the  Marquise.**,  Fariatosh ; and,  among 
the  JLotd^  Dighgate  ; and  Laxly  Clara  5eweameN 
and  >13**  Kewnome,  lybo  looked  killing,  mir  n*v 
qnnimanre  -Captain  Oraeklborpe  informs  a% 
and  who  was  in  perfectly  somtift/g ^ spVrif^ 
t;  JJi*  jfmjvc*rini  Ifighne'w  the  Grand  Duke  *.»(* 
EmtfptMi  is  w Uil  ahodt  herT  the  Captain  saiil, 
“apd  onr  pi;CK"yOut)gfriend  C li  y e Taiiy  jvi^t  go 
and  hiii)ghlmi*clf,  . phi  ts  with  ui  dt  thd  Star  otjal 
Gaiter  ? 'Jolly  party,  Oh,  l married; 

ttiKil  jumT  fed  soring  th^  CnplAtii  ynttited  the 
hostelry  neai  wjtieii  l met  him*  iykvjTig  this 
preaciit  ckrauielor  tu  .retnru  to  hi$  owa  hom*a. 


,.'•" -VV.v^v  ■-♦  . J*--"-  ' ■?'  ■ .*••,■•  •*->  • T-  'Vj 

wBrn^^m 


cruvr&K  m. 

x«t  «WL It  r&nrvn.  . ,o*‘ 

I Xnoirr  ^en  the  pre^ctit  chapter,  as  a gon- 
t emj>  omrv  wri  ^ cr  of  .KMnianee  iH  ocCi^innftlly  in 
ibe  habit  of  commeiidlrig  his  rales  of  Chivnlrv, 
by  a dwriptiem  of  u NoTembcr  nflerpcvoi^  with 
falling  I Wires,  tawny  Forest*,  gmhenng,  storms, 
and  other  autumn  a 1 phenotneua;  and  t Wo  horse- 
men  winding  up  the  ^marttic  tf»od.  wh5eh  leati,^ 
from— f mm  llichmohd  Bridge  to.  the  Shir  and 
Garter.  Tha  one  ridet  Is  ypaflifid,  and  has  a 
blonde  musuehq : t|ni  check  pf  the  tdhor  has 
been  browned  by  foml^rn  mm  ; It  & mtf 
by  the  maimer 7n  which  be -bustfidc-s’ his  ptrwer- 
ful  chat  get,  that  h t*  has  foliow^l  the  proK'Hsion 
of  arms.  By  Joolk*  as  if  lie-  bid  faoad  iiia  conn- 
try’s  enemies  bn  many  a ffebt  fettle. 

The  cav aliens >Uigbt  before  ti\r:  ?c<; v ;>f  4 cotmge  j 
on  Richmond  HiU,  nhcre  ;Ieimin  TCCE'h'ti?  J 
them  with  eager  welcome.  Tboir  atecds  are  ] 


Acvommodufed  M a nei^bbonng  hosl.elry— X 
pause  m the  midvt  pf.iM 
te.ader  lins  nt.'ub'  tbo  acip«xinfantM6  i>f  -,ii,*tjp,:/bt,f'o 
bnrsemett  lone  since,  li  b Cbyc.  rammed  from 
Mnlm,  train  Gil>raly\r.  Seviljc,  from  Cndii, 
mid  with,  him  mr  ;4&yr  Ibe  fTtdoncl. 

His-  cron paigtrs  mm  over,  lii*  sword  k hung  up, 
he  jeavgs  Eastern  stms  bait Ics  to  wr^td  . 

y onngei  blood.  Yfelcorne  baefc  to  Briyhmd, 
•d««r  Colon el.: and  kind  friend  ? Kow  qubrklr  iht 
years  hAvcpa^ediVja^i.be  fncn  been  go»e ! There 
i‘»-  *1  srrenk  or  two  more  silver.  »p  his  hair,  X lu> 
Cyiijs  are  sbihewlrat 
deeper,  but  then  look  is  &*  steadfast  mui  kind 
as  iii  the  featly,  ahnu»t  fcojfsb.  days  when  first 
wa  knew  them.  ^ ^ 

XVtt  talk  nsvidlo  uhonk  the.  Colorud^  voyage 
home,  tbo  plon?uvts  of^he  Sparjisli  jounuy%  ibe 
handsbute  new  quartern  ip.  wbirh  Gtive  ha\  in- 
stalled  his  father  amt  hiiuscH'  ni^rowTi  altered 
condition  in  life,  lind  whnt  not.  -thiring  the  com 
rafsatiop  a little  querulous  roire  t/iOkeH:  ititulf 
audible  above  stairs,  at  vrtmh  noise  Air,  Clirc 
begins  to  laugh,  end  the  •Colonel  to  Mode,  it  & 
fc/r  the  fmst  time  itr  lui  1 1 i e Mr.  CJ f f e lurten .*»  to  - 
lift  little  voice ; indeed,  3l  h only  ,«)nce  ubrmt 
six  weeks  that  that  ctoafif  mpm  bus  tVeeti  heard 
iu  the  world  at  alb  Lntna Teodennis  believe* 
its  tones  to  be  the  sweetest,  the  most  interest- 
ifigj  the  most  nifcrth-iitsph'iug,  most  pitiful 
and  paXhtdtcr  tbm  erdr  hahr  uwered;  >ddtdi 
opinions,  of  course,  arc  hacked  hy 
the  ritirse.  X.auraV  husband  is  not 

?o  mpturvu^ ; but,  let  its  mu*t,  tedoare?  in  s way 
becoming  n man  and  n fHtben  AEc  forego 

dc.8crifiti(in  of  pis  feelings  $&-  p?n&mngUt 

the  history  at  pwent  on der  cim^id ernti on . A 
iiiile  rflVde  before-  the  dioner  is  -tirv.-.f  the  lady 
of  the  comes  downio  grec^ker  kosband^ 

old  friends, 

v.iv:or^-./V  ;v;y  • . , 0 ri  q i r a I frcrtTi. 


AutF  h ere  % nta  soruTy  tempted  ia  n third 
gcri jttipxi?  N t«  do  >v Ifli 

U)  b tenure,  Hut  Whltd^  tf  properly  bit  oft  tfugH t 
t)}\  half  a pap:  very  cr^nk.  For  is  not  ix  y-miy 
Author  one  of  the  ^weelcst  tight*  which  lift- 
Us*  If  she  has  been  beautiful  before. 
d.0<3»  imt  Iter  pmcruypurv.  joy  givti  a cti*mei«r 
',Vf  jcHnentent  ,^V<1  %*tv4n**s  *>br(OM  to  her 
tiiVA-uty.  intudi  hcv  VdidfcW,  •;*  Uh  .fttffttr . 

and  irii  parly  i LuoWmjt  yvhaf  seretie. 
'dijriediums*  u*  her  eye*?  t yjv-  waftiiu;.'  ro  the 
artist  who  designs  tho  pi<  (flu:*  Jiff  this '-Viirsif-iOiu 
fiury,  tO  umfe  no  aMc-mpt  n\  this  -ubj-t  i.  I 
nfever  vyuuixi  tie  £uifcifte&  with  it  were draw* 
in#  evtir  .so  ^n.Vl, 

AVlitu'Sir  Charles  GmndLon  stepped,  up  Hod 
nmdft  hys  nyy  bonutjfoWfc  hy\y  ky  Mis^Byrou*  \ 
.1  nin  s»trc*  lus  p-it^uj'us-  di^th  ty  vcver\xiV43<ied 
tiiftt  i if  t ui'-\td  NkwoomcV  <>ru  jirirtiiiui;  <o  Mr*. 
BcVulcmnii*.  f>f  p<Jtn^u  from  the  v£Vy  moment 
thtiY  beheld  fifte  fripirtihf  they  Ixxctif tv  friends. 
Arc  not  most  of  < ,ur  Jikh,*r>  thn>  in.sfmnjwmift? 
BcIVmv:  rio:  entile  tiown  U*  Saw  him,  Laura  hiicl 
|>ut  oti  uiK'  fW.iho  (j#0jrel‘-s  shawls —the  crimson  . 


oite,  witb  file  .red  pulm  leaves  ami  the  herder 
of  mart?  coloth-  A « fov  the  vt  h]tf  ow£,  the 
]>fiyrfi#v  the  ‘£MJni\Ywi,  ttie  fairy  web.  which 
mig4?t  posa  ifrwish  jl mg,  IflfiJy  ftmst 

hfs  aware,  wa*  already  appropriated  fu  cover  the 
cradle,  or  whui  i believe  is  railed  the. l^met 
of  1ST  hm  c r IV  n <: k< f i u is. 

Sure  -all  became  the  very  best  of  friend?; 
Obd  if  urine.  tin1-  v inter  months  while  m still 
i;e4doti  at  Ktrliinonrf,  the  Cojone!  was  my  wileV 
co?!n1>o.l visitor;  He  often  eatm»  wirhuut  Clive, 
lie  fliil  not  pm  for  the  world  which  the  yomtfc 


at. homo  by  roy  wdYV  fin.* Vide  than  nr  more  note? 
and splendifl  ciitcrtainment*.  And,  Lnurnheutii 
a hc  lit  i rn  eft  till  pc  rson , i r\ t crested  in  joitho  t i r novoh 
and  nil  uuhaj?)yv  luniclimoirts.  rf  com^fc  fihe*  and 
the  Colonel  talked  a gnTnt  deal  nhotrt  Mr.  Clival 
little  nffnfr,  of  ex  Which  they  would  bRyifVtffch 


of  the  house  dj^dvred.  Putey  Fainilhis.  |bc.  muo 
whoTHt  incite  prentice  of  the  Ket;  I)r.  IVo+miw, 
Mrs.  Lnura  hadworti  to  h;o  e#  honor. yie.,.  these 
tvro  j3nilt}r  Drree  would  he  -silepL  or  diane^  the 


m ',  r.zt 
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sutyoet  4*f  war ©TStt&ni,  0Qt  cw^  t« 

3wi  an  ui&yropatiririiiig  person m ray  self  into 
'their  conspiracy.  " 1 /v;  v/; 

th%*n  many  a fcilk  wiscli  they  have  had  to- 
gether &ioce  cM  in.d  his  son  embraced 

at  Mali%  134$$$  futtof  hud  two  toi  w hvvt 
strongly  tbepuHsktti  which  our  fmttd  had  once 
fought  and  inhered,  bad  now.  rufeeti  ymu&tsiwx 
of  the  yoaisg  trnati.  The  upfcrtiwfied  longing  left 
him  indiftwnt  u>  all  frttor  object*  vd  jifovioua 
ttoire  nr  amMtiou.  The  misfortune  darkened 
th^ sunshine  of  (u*  spirit;  mid  clouded  tbe  world 
toferv*  hir  eye*,  fie  |#o$seiI  hours  tit  hift  pa  ink* 
rng  wciiri,  though  be  tom  up  w hut  to  did  them 
lie  forsook  hi*  usual  haunt^  or  uppoured  among 
his  old  comrades  moody  and  silent  Ytom 
cigar  OTokiftgt  which  I wd  to  he  a rgprelicnsj- 
ble  practice,  he  plunged  into  auii  dee{>er  sjid 
darker  dissipation;  for  i am  wrryt'i  SHy/luy 
took  ii>  pipfe?  and  the  strongest  tobecc'c*,  for 
which  there  (?  no  excuse.  Our - y^ung.muu;-^^] 
dranga/L  l>upmg  -the-J&ft.  ijfbreu  or  tvm^' 
months,  the  malady  had  tocu  increasing  on  him, 
of  \vihcb  wo  hare  dot  chosen  id  describe  at 
length  the  stages ; kni^wittg  vair  well  that  the 
reaefor'  (tlift-  male  reader  ns  least,  dona  not  carp 
a tig  about  Either  people’s  sentimeiual  ptfrplex- 
ite,  *nd  h tot  ;wrapf«Al ' up  heart  and  soul  in 
ChW*  atfuixs  filed  his  father,  whosp  r«t  was  t&~ 
ttirUuI  if  the  toy  had  a hondnoTie,  or  who  trttfdd 
have  stripped  the  cent  oif  bis  back  fo/Kee^i'  bfo 
darling*  fgpt  wvvnn, 

Tlie  object  of  this  hope  to*  pfitfriauhad, 
rt]nf^  rwtnrned  t>  tUe  custody  of  the  dark  old 
duenna,  froth  wliicfi  she  hud  been  iitorat^d  for 
a while,  Lady  ' had ; tot/  Ito  • health  • o^tc : ' 

by  mtoto  of  the  prefix Jptivoxs  of  *?oiue  doctor*, 
or  by  the  *fflkajpy  of  &<  info  bathe : hud  was  again 
on  foot  and  in  ilw  world,  tnunphag  about  tu  ftgf 
grim  pursuit-  of  •piuaanm,  Ludy  dulfe  wc-  are 
led  to  ladicve,  had  /vmod  itp-oqt  toll- pay,  .tt?nl 
into  an  inglorious  exSe  as  HniS-selK.  with  her 
fetoer,  the  Otulaw*  wife  by  who^iau»krnpr;  lire- 


to  lv&  c>atoiiy-hortae  at  Christmas — U ft*b<>*pi- 
tabief  tuj  dear  Mrs.  Jfentounfe  man  eon  to* 
He  met  yon  at  Barnes*,  and  in*  wan  tu>  we  &r? 
aWe/*  gny$  the  ColiHifcl  .turning  round  ft* 
Laura's  hoslwtad,  ^ I WdU  tell  jtot  in  wW 
Lady  Clara  speaks  of  ytw  wife  '$M<.  15 

a gocai.rtatimdy  fcittd  Jittlu  wbm^n,  ibvp  i^dy 
Clara/’  Item  taurn'e  %-e 
and  sererenii^^  which  it  always  wni'e  when  Lady 
Clara®  name  waa  mewtiim^h  and  hbc  contejr»v 
tian  took  auofcher  tom, 

JJetarning iiorrus  iVdm  iUmdoarme 
I mot  the  Who  balled  me  on  liheotxmi- 

bua,  and  mfo  m hw  war  toward  the  Cjty,  I 
knew;  of  com**,  diat  to  had  been  cotiogning 
with  my  and  taxed  that  youpg  w oainn 

continued  ill rtation?..  ^Two  or  three 
times  a week,  Mrs.  Laura,  yori  dam  to  rntfioe 
% Coloiie-C  of  Hrsgovns.  Vou  si?  for  heurra 
giototod  >rith  tlie]  young  fnJhrvv  of  wix.ty  y ^'ou 
conversoiion  when  yoor  own  injiufikE 
futebaa^l  enters  the  room,  a.ml  preternd  to  rtdfe 
atoat  tlie  weather^  or  the  baby.  Ton  little  ai>di 
hypocrite,  you  km>#  ton  do.  l>o«*t  riy  fco 
humbug  «wv  '%&$ ii  what  will  I^clitDond,  whux 
will  sociery,  wliat  will  Mm  Grundy  in  genor^d 
^ay  u»  srmh  atroeions  totia,viof  ?Ar 

*•' Oh  1 my * my  wife  ttry  month 

in  a way  whidt  l <fc«  #6%.  choose  ferth 3n  pur* 
tfoelaripR/  thac  tnau  i*  the  best,  ito  dfvire^. 
the  kindest  cretidvire,  .1  nbvgi  sm'h  a 

gbotf  ihtin ; you  tofkC  W i»fe  a tooL 

Do,  fon  knowy  i the  turr  grente^t 

to  give  hiu\  » Jw  Heot  ^'aT  ? 

aifid  iimi ^ tog  whfeh  'y^^  Iwd  just  mfity'  was  in* 
fendjii  tot  Itupr^  , 1 /. '•  ';r; 

■Tiliy  back  thy  gift,  fetae  girl’*'  aarsf  M‘r. 
I'etulouruH  ; anil  then,,  tlmiiiy,  we  come  to  rte 
purfiOilft/'  clo-'mn-statRMir  which  htvi  wasiooed 
tut  mb  ^othatoufe  on  M&  . Laura  V part. 
Cfolonel:  ^ewc^rao  ■had  Sfamtwvm^i  licart  ni 
ptH'ei  tUidJ;i  CH!re's  !«ehalf  had  nignlarly  pro 

l L....i. i-i  1».'i .-I’  ' ^ I..  . ' '"j.  S'''.i  ■ - -II  i... . wa.  . 


|j^ed  him  to.  Harooa,  to  ^ '.tfaifc.r vfe'-'JRth.cit. 
ante  she  was  ^rfe^riy  happy.  Mb®  | takpi^  an  artful  e4yhhta[g^pf  i>i^  isepliw  BaTties 

was  wow  bet  gnaidmother^  yan‘xfia?fiito,  in  nrihg  th/it  Baronet  to  9. private 

they  had  been  on  a,  tour  oC.vMl^  M they  were  iro  talk  about  tfte 

and-  were  jonrucyuig  from  tounfcnChoi^  xo  \ sfim&  cdlth^  Bond clcuud  Banking  Company. 
eoputr3if-ht>u^e  about  tto  tinie  when  our  gdpd  i Bundoluriiid  Brmkiitg  Coinparty,  ia 

<^doViei  returned  to  his  tmriye >hoiTes>  _ Cofemirs  eyes,  won  in  reality  \m  *m  01  Ire. 

• . : ;•  .-r^Cto  Colonel  Ipved  ki&  iiepliw  BAxiU'^  uO  j iUf.?  h»r  Chte  ihetu  unght  have  l>cen  tt  iu)i‘\%ml 
ttoo  be  fore  perli  ap^,  ilio  ugh  wc  $#*?&$%;  j h)i)  i‘M! IS#  companies  cstali  tithed,  yie  Id ing  4 h uh^ 
that  since  his  retixrtj,  from  Judin  the  >^hg:- j: dtf^d  JKst  rnirt.-,ia  as-naany  dfetrict^-pCTndi^  And 
IfuTi'aet'scondiivt  lutd  been  parriwdarly friendly,  j Thoma*  Ncwcome,  who  had  plenty  • of  money 
douhLmarriage  • toil  tifipmvcd  hlin  r Xady  j for  hii  own  w«tnfe.  would  never  have  rifonght 
Clara  setam^l  a go^d-xiaturcd  young  womait  of ^t>ertoatian.  *wst » rtf  see  ins  toy 

enough.;  besi#le^,lS  all  the  po&dblc  grits  of  fortiinri 

good  uM  head  knowingly, Tv Tom  NewcfUic,  of  ; Hud  he  tmiit.  ••».  pMat-e  for  Ohyo,  ««d  in- 
tlie  Bnndclemul  Ihuik.  i*  a pcTSoHagfe  to  bo  eohy  j formed:  that  a roc’s  egg  was  vcquijvd  to  corn- 


cUhiied ; wdierir.^  Tmu.Nww<*oijue,  uf  (ho  Bengal 
Orvalry,  was  not  worth  Master  Barnes’s  atteiK 
tion.  He ,hae-  been  very  good  and  kind  on  the 
wTholt«;  iso  have  his  frfouda  heea  TincgminOHJy: 
vjb’il  There  was  Chu/.s  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Hidlsrfie  that  was,  LofaI  Highgutis  wlujtjs-.  mi?+  "■ 
emertnined  our  whofo  family  .^miptUonHy  htst 
trodb— wituts  ns  uml  Barnes  ami  tto  Wife  to  go 
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pietti  tto  dfccoratiou  frf  thfe  edi  hce,  Tptn  New- 
•eojt uo'w'o^U  to -v  vW.T d s<j  rto  vrorJ ilr  ond  iu 
'iaeurt^  *$  dhi:-  .to:cije.  '■  To  ago  Trinto 

Clive  1,  « Acv,;rh  with  a princes  Iwi- 
>hlc  him.  was  the  kind  old  Cnlrmci^  Atmhiti^Tn  ? 
ifasii  dope,  to  woufv]  be  ronrfoit  h>  rcrire  tb  A 
garret  in  the  pnnce’a  aisile.  amt  .mroke  Ids 
cheroot  there  in  jOjaec.  So.  the  world  b taiida 
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Hie  strong  and  eager  covet  honor  and  enjoy- 
ment for  themselves;  the  gentle  and  disap- 
pointed (once,  they  may  have  been  strong  and 
eager,  too)  desire  these  gifts  for  their  children. 
I think  Clive’s  father  never  liked  or  understood 
the  lad’s  choice  of  a profession.  He  acquiesced 
in  it,  as  he  would  in  any  of  his  son’s  wishes. 
But,  not  being  a poet  himself,  he  could  not  see 
the  nobility  of  that  calling;  and  felt  secretly 
that  his  son  was  demeaning  himself  by  pursuing 
the  art  of  painting.  “Had  he  been  a soldier, 
now,”  thought  Thomas  Ncwcome,  “(though  I 
prevented  that),  had  he  been  richer  than  he  is, 
he  might  have  married  Ethel,  instead  of  being 
tmhappy  as  he  now  is,  God  help  him ! I re- 
member my  own  time  of  grief  well  enough,  and 
what  years  it  took  before  my  wound  was  scarred 
over.” 

So  with  these  things  occupying  his  brain, 
Thomas  Newcome  artfully  invited  Barnes,  his 
nephew,  to  dinner,  under  pretense  of  talking 
of  the  affairs  of  the  great  B.  B.  C.  With  the 
first  glass  of  wine  at  dessert,  and  according  to 
the  Colonel’s  good  old-fas  Ironed  custom  of  pro- 
posing toasts,  they  drank  the  health  of  the 
B.  B.  C.  Barnes  drank  the  toast  with  all  his 
generous  heart.  The  B.  B.  C.  sent  to  Hobson 
Brothers  and  Newcome  a great  deal  of  busi- 
ness, was  in  a most  prosperous  condition,  kept 
a great  balance  at  the  bank — a balance  that 
would  not  bo  overdrawn,  as  Sir  Barnes  New- 
come  very  well  knew.  Barnes  was  for  having 
more  of  these  bills,  provided  there  were  remit- 
tances to  meet  the  same.  Barnes  was  ready  to  do 
any  amount  of  business  with  the  Indian  bank,  or 
with  any  bank,  or  with  any  individual,  Christian 
or  heathen,  white  or  black,  who  could  do  good 
to  the  firm  of  Hobson  Brotkcrs"and  Newcome. 
He  spoke  upon  this  subject  with  great  archness 
and  candor:  of  course,  as  a City  man,  he  would 
be  glad  to  do  a profitable  business  any  where, 
and  the  B.  B.  C.’s  business  was  profitable.  But 
the  interested  motive  which  he  admitted  frank- 
ly as  a man  of  the  world,  did  not  prevent  other 
sentiments  more  agreeable.  “My  dear  Col- 
onel.” says  Barnes,  “I  am  happy,  most  happy, 
to  think  that  our  house  and  our  name  should 
have  been  useful,  as  I know  they  have  been,  in 
the  establishment  of  a concern  in  which  one  of 
our  family  is  interested ; one  whom  we  all  so 
sincerely  respect  and  regard.”  And  he  touched 
his  glass  with  his  lips  and  blushed  a little,  as 
he  bowed  toward  his  uncle.  He  found  himself 
making  a little  speech,  indeed;  and  to  do  so 
before  one  single  person  seems  rather  odd.  Had 
there  been  a large  company  present  Barnes 
would  not  have  blushed  at  all,  but  have  tossed 
off  his  glass,  struck  his  waistcoat  possibly,  and 
looked  straight  in  the  face  of  his  uncle  as  the 
chairman ; well,  he  did  very  likely  believe  that 
he  respected  and  regarded  the  Colonel. 

The  Colonel  said — “Thank you, Barnes,  with 
all  my  heart.  It  is  always  good  for  men  to  he 
friends,  much  more  for  blood  relations,  as  wc 
are.” 

“A  relationship  which  honors  me,  Tm  sure!” 


says  Barnes,  with  a tone  of  infinite  affability. 
You  see  he  believed  that  Heaven  had  made  him 
the  Colonel’s  superior. 

“ And  I am  veiy  glad,”  the  elder  went  on, 
“ that  you  and  my  boy  are  good  friends.” 

“Friends!  of  course.  It  would  be  unnatural 
if  snch  near  relatives  were  otherwise  than  good 
friends.” 

“ You  have  been  hospitable  to  him,  and  Lady 
Clara  very  kind,  and  he  wrote  to  me  telling  me 
of  your  kindness.  Ahem!  this  is  tolerable 
claret.  I wonder  where  Clive  gets  it?” 

“ Yon  were  speaking  about  that  indigo,  Col- 
onel!” here  Barnes  interposes.  “Our  house 
has  done  very  little  in  that  "way  to  be  sure ; but 
I suppose  that  oar  credit  is  about  as  good  as 
Battie’s  and  Jolly’s,  and  if—”  but  the  Colonel 
is  in  a brown  study. 

“ Clive  will  have  a good  bit  of  money  when 
I die,”  resumes  Clive’s  father. 

“ Why,  you  are  a hale  man — upon  my  word, 
quite  a young  man,  and  may  many  again,  Col- 
onel,” replies  the  nephew,  fascinatingly. 

“I  shall  never  do  that,”  repHes  the  other. 
“ Ere  many  years  are  gone,  I shall  be  seventy 
years  old,  Barnes.” 

“Nothing  in  this  country,  my  dear  Sir!  pos- 
itively nothing.  Why,  there  was  Titus,  my 
neighbor  in  the  countxy — when  will  yon  come 
down  to  Newcome? — who  married  a devilish 
pretty  girl,  of  very  good  family,  too,  Miss  Bur- 
geon, one  of  the  Devonshire  Burgeons.  He 
looks,  I am  sure,  twenty  years  older  than  you 
do.  Why  should  not  you  do  likewise  ?” 

“Because  I like  to  remain  single,  and  want 
to  leave  Clive  a rich  man.  Look  here,  Barnes, 
you  know  the  value  of  our  bank  shares,  now  ?** 

“Indeed  I do;  rather  speculative;  but  of 
course  I know  what  some  sold  for  last  week,” 
says  Barnes. 

“ Suppose  I realize  now.  I think  I am  worth 
six  lakhs.  I had  nearly  two  from  my  poor  fa- 
ther. I saved  some  before  and  since  I invested 
in  this  affair ; and  could  sell  out  to-morrow  with 
sixty  thousand  pounds. 

“ A very  pretty  sum  of  money,  Colonel,”  says 
Barnes. 

“ I have  a pension  of  a thousand  a year.” 

“ My  dear  Colonel,  you  are  a capitalist ! we 
know  it  very  well,”  remarks  Sir  Barnes. 

“And  two  hundred  a year  is  as  much  as  I 
want  for  myself,”  continues  tlie  capitalist,  look- 
ing into  the  fire,  and  jingling  his  money  ih  his 
pockets.  “ A hundred  a year  for  a horse ; a 
hundred  a year  for  pocket-money,  for  I calcu- 
late, you  know,  that  Clive  will  give  me  a bed- 
room and  my  dinner.” 

“ He — he ! If  your  6on  won’t,  your  nephew 
will,  my  dear  Colonel  I”  says  the  affable  Barnes, 
smiling  sweetly. 

“ I can  give  the  boy  a handsome  allowance, 
you  see,”  resumes  Thomas  Newcome. 

“You  can  make  him  a handsome  allowance 
now,  and  leave  him  a good  fortune  when  you 
die !”  says  the  nephew,  in  a noble  and  courage- 
ous manner — and  as  if  he  said  Twelve  timej 
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twelve  are  a hundred  and  forty-four,  and  you 
have  Sir  Barnes  Newcomc’s  authority — Sir 
Barnes  Newcome’s,  mind  you  — to  say  so. 

“Not  when  I die,  Barnes,”  the  unde  goes  on. 
“I  will  give  him  every  shilling  I am  worth 
to-morrow  morning,  if  he  marries  as  I wish 
him.” 

“ Tftnt  mieux pour  ltd /”  cries  the  nephew;  and 
thought  to  himself,  “Lady  Clara  must  ask  Clive 
to  dinner  instantly.  Confound  the  fellow ! I 
hate  him — always  have ; but  what  luck  he  has !” 

“A  man  with  that  property  may  pretend  to 
a good  wife,  as  the  French  say;  hey,  Barnes?” 
asks  the  Colonel,  rather  eagerly  looking  up  in 
his  nephew’s  face. 

That  countenance  was  lighted  up  with  a gen- 
erous enthusiasm.  “To  any  woman,  in  any 
rank — to  a nobleman’s  daughter,  my  dear  Sir !” 
exclaims  Sir  Barnes. 

“I  want  your  sister;  I want  my  dear  Ethel 
for  him,  Barnes,”  cries  Thomas  Ncwcome,  with 
a trembling  voice,  and  a twinkle  in  his  eyes. 
“That  was  the  hope  I always  had  till  my  talk 
with  your  poor  father  stopped  it.  Your  sister 
was  engaged  to  my  Lord  Kew  then ; and  my 
w ishes,  of  course,  were  impossible.  The  poor 
boy  is  vciy  much  cut  up,  and  his  whole  heart  is 
bent  upon  possessing  her.  She  is  not,  she  can’t 
be,  indifferent  to  him.  I am  sure  she  would 
not  be,  if  her  family  in  the  least  encouraged 
him.  Can  either  of  these  young  folks  have  a 
letter  chance  of  happiness  again  offered  to  them 
in  life?  There’s  youth,  there’s  mutual  liking, 
there’s  wealth  for  them  almost — only  saddled 
with  the  incumbrance  of  an  old  dragoon,  w*ho 
won’t  be  much  in  their  way.  Give  us  your 
good  word,  Barnes,  and  let  them  come  togeth- 
er; and  upon  my  word  the  rest  of  my  days  will 
be  made  happy  if  I can  eat  my  meal  at  their 
table.” 

While  the  poor  Colonel  was  making  his  ap- 
peal, Barnes  had  time  to  collect  his  answ*cr ; 
which,  since  in  our  character  of  historians  we 
take  leave  to  explain  gentlemen’s  motives  as 
well  as  record  their  speeches  and  actions,  we 
may  thus  interpret.  “ Confound  the  young  beg- 
gar!” thinks  Barnes,  then.  “ He  will  have  three 
or  four  thousand  a year,  will  he?  Hang  him, 
but  it’s  a good  sum  of  money.  What  a fool  his 
father  is  to  give  it  away ! Is  he  joking?  No, 
ho  W'as  always  half  crazy — the  Colonel.  High- 
gate  seemed  uncommonly  sweet  on  her,  and 
was  always  hanging  about  our  house.  Farin- 
tosh  has  not  been  brought  to  book  yet ; and 
perhaps  neither  of  them  w ill  propose  for  her. 
My  grandmother,  I should  think,  won’t  hear  of 
her  making  a low*  marriage,  as  this  certainly  is; 
but  it’s  a pity  to  throw*  away  four  thousand  a 
year,  ain’t  it?”  All  these  natural  calculations 
passed  briskly  through  Barnes  Newcome’s  mind, 
as  his  uncle,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire- 
place, implored  him  in  the  above  little  speech. 

“ My  dear  Colonel,”  said  Barnes ; “my  dear, 
kind  Colonel ! I needn’t  tell  you  that  your  propo- 
sal flatters  us,  as  much  as  your  extraordinary  gen- ' 
erosity  surprises  me.  I never  heard  any  thing  j 
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like  it — never.  Could  I consult  my  ow*n  w ishes 
— I w*ould  at  once.  I would,  permit  me  to  say, 
from  sheer  admiration  of  your  noble  character, 
say  Yes,  w*ith  all  my  heart,  to  your  proposal. 

But,  alas ! I haven’t  that  power.” 

“Is — is  she  engaged?”  asks  the  Colonel, 
looking  as  blank  and  sad  as  Clive  himself  w’ben 
Ethel  had  conversed  with  him. 

“ No — I can  not  say  engaged — though  a per- 
son of  the  very  highest  rank  has  paid  her  the 
most  marked  attention.  But  my  sister  has,  in 
a w ay,  gone  from  our  family,  and  from  my  in- 
fluence as  the  head  of  it — an  influence  which  I, 

I am  sure,  had  most  gladly  exercised  in  your 
favor.  My  grandmother,  Lady  Kew,  has  adopt- 
ed her;  purposes,  I believe,  to  leave  Ethel  the 
greater  part  of  her  fortune,  upon  certain  con- 
ditions; and,  of  course,  expects  the — the  obe- 
dience, and  so  forth,  w hich  is  customary  in  such 
cases.  By  the  way,  Colonel,  is  our  young  sou- 
jrirant  aw*are  that  papa  is  pleading  his  cause  for 
him  ?” 

The  Colonel  said  No ; and  Barnes  lauded  the 
caution  which  his  uncle  had  displayed.  It  was 
quite  as  w*ell  for  the  young  man’s  interests 
(w*hich  Sir  Barnes  had  most  tenderly  at  heart) 
that  Clive  Ncw’come  should  not  himself  move 
in  the  affair,  or  present  himself  to  Lady  Kew. 

Barnes  would  take  the  matter  in  hand  at  the 
proper  season ; the  Colonel  might  he  sure  it 
would  be  most  eagerly,  most  ardently  pressed. 

Clive  came  home  at  this  juncture,  whom  Barnes 
saluted  affectionately.  He  and  the  Colonel  had 
talked  over  their  money  business ; thcii  conver- 
sation had  been  most  satisfactory,  thank  you. 

“Has  it  not,  Colonel?”  The  three  parted  the 
very  best  of  friends. 

As  Barnes  Newcomc  professed  that  extreme 
interest  for  his  cousin  and  uncle,  it  is  odd  he 
did  not  tell  them  that  Lady  Kew*  and  Miss 
Ethel  Ncwcome  were  at  that  moment  w ithin  a 
mile  of  them,  at  her  ladyship’s  house  in  Queen 
Street,  May  Fair.  In  the  hearing  of  Clive’s 
servant,  Barnes  did  not  order  his  brougham  to 
drive  to  Queen  Street,  but  w*aited  until  he  was 
in  Bond  Street  before  he  gave  the  order. 

And,  of  course,  when  he  entered  Lady  Kcw*’s 
house,  he  straightway  asked  for  his  sister,  and 
communicated  to  her  the  generous  offer  which 
the  good  Colonel  had  made. 

You  see  Lady  Kew*  was  in  town,  and  not  in 
town.  Her  ladyship  was  but  passing  through, 
on  her  way  from  a tour  of  visits  in  the  north, 
to  another  tour  of  visits  somewhere  else.  The 
newspapers  were  not  even  off  the  blinds.  The 
proprietor  of  the  house  cowered  over  a bed- 
candle  and  a furtive  tea-pot  in  the  back  drawl- 
ing-room. Lady  Kew*’s  gens  w*ere  not  here. 

The  tall  canary  ones  with  white  polls,  only 
showed  their  plumage  and  sang  in  spring.  The 
solitary  wretch  who  takes  charge  of  London 
houses,  and  the  tw*o  servants  specially  affected 
to  Lady  Kcw’s  person,  w*ere  the  only  pcoplo  in 
attendance.  In  fact  her  ladyship  was  not  in 
town.  And  that  is  why,  no  doubt,  Barnes  New- 
come  said  nothing  about  her  being  Iberc. 
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PASSAGES  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  * 

THIS  is  the  latest  book  of  travels,  and  one  of 
the  liveliest,  just  from  the  press;  being 
sketches  of  men,  places,  and  things  in  most  of 
the  countries  of  Europe,  in  Turkey,  Syria,  Pal- 
estine, and  Egypt,  by  a writer  whose  brilliant 
style,  keen  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  nature 
and  art,  truthful  description,  and  vigorous  views 
of  every  subject  in  his  way,  have  won  for  him 
thousands  of  admiring  readers  and  friends.  Few 
men  have  more  happily  blended  the  cheerful 
with  the  tender,  the  beautiful  with  strength. 
We  take,  almost  at  random,  a few  passages  from 
various  parts  of  the  volumes : 

ON  TIIE  VOYAGE  OUT — A MAN  OVERBOARD. 

The  full  moon  rose  on  the  sea,  and  hung  out 
from  the  sky  like  a silver  globe.  The  ship  was 
sailing  well  under  a fair  breeze,  and  wo  walked 
the  deck  in  the  enjoyment  of  one  of  the  most 
delightful  evenings.  One  after  another  of  the 
passengers  went  below,  and  a few  only  of  the 
younger  and  more  romantic  remained  to  look  out 
on  the  waves  reflecting  the  beams  of  the  moon, 
now  riding  far  up  in  the  heavens.  It  was  nearly 
midnight  when  the  cry  shot  through  the  ship, 
piercing  every'  car  and  heart — “ A man  over- 
board !”  Except  the  cry  of  fire,  no  sound  on 
ship  is  more  terrible.  For  days  you  have  been 
thinking  every'  time  you  looked  over  into  the 
deep  through  which  the  ship  is  rushing,  of  the 
helpless  and  hopeless  fate  of  him  who  shall  be 
cast  into  the  sea ; and  when  the  fearful  word  is 
gi  ven,  in  that  tone  of  mingled  fear  and  pain 
which  the  fact  extorts,  there  is  a sinking  of  the 
heart,  as  if  each  one  had  a friend  now  perish- 
ing. Mr.  Moore,  the  second  mate,  had  on  as- 
sistant in  the  ship’s  carpenter,  who  had  acted  as 
a seaman  during  the  passage,  as  we  had  a mis- 
erable crew.  He  was  a fine-looking  young  man, 
and  the  only  one  of  all  the  men  who  had  inter- 
ested the  passengers:  He  had  been  down  in  my 
state-room,  and  told  me  something  of  his  history. 
His  parents  were  in  Holland,  and  he  was  on  his 
way  to  visit  them.  A young  woman  was  on 
board,  to  whom  he  was  to  he  married  in  May, 
and  they  were  to  return  to  America  to  spend 
their  days.  His  manners  were  very  gentle,  and 
he  looked  to  me  and  spoke  as  if  he  had  left  the 
comforts  of  home,  and  had  entered  a life  for 
which  he  was  not  formed.  My  heart  had  gone 
out  to  him,  and  in  return  for  some  acts  of  kind- 
ness he  had  done  to  me,  I was  thinking  what 
present  I should  make  him  before  going  ashore, 
when,  at  the  instant,  the  shout  was  made,  and 
this  noble  fellow,  the  pride  of  the  men,  Tvns 
struggling  in  the  pitiless  waters.  Mr.  Moore 
was  near  him.  and  had  given  an  order  to  bear 
off  the  boom  from  the  side  of  the  ship — this  man 
stepped  over  the  bulwarks,  pushed  against  the 
boom,  the  topping-lift  gave  way,  and  he  pitched 
forward,  head  first,  into  the  sea.  The  ship  shot 
hv  him  in  a moment.  Nothing  thrown  over 
could  reach  him.  His  cries  of  agony  came  up, 

* Ttaveln  in  EurajM  and  the  AW,  by  Samuel  Irexjsus 
Puim  h.  In  two  volumes  (S<X>  pages),  with  40  illustrations. 
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cutting  the  heart,  oh,  so  bitterly,  that  it  would 
have  been  a mercy  to  be  deaf.  The  mate,  with 
admirable  promptness,  gave  the  orders  to  put  the 
ship  about.  “ Ready  about.  Luff  round.  Hat'd 
lee.  Tacks  and  sheets,  main  top-sail  haul:  let 
go  and  haul.”  Then  he  leaped  into  the  boat  and 
cried,  “ Put  the  helm  hard  down.  Lower  away 
the  quarter  boat.”  Never  shall  I forget  the  look 
of  the  mate,  as  he  screamed  “ Give  me  a knife — 

A knife  !”  and  taking  one  from  a sailor,  he  pass- 
ed it  through  the  ropes.  “In  men,  in” — and 
four  stout  fellows  leaped  in  with  him,  and  down 
it  went  upon  the  ocean,  a little  shell  of  a thing, 
sent  forth  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost.  I wanted  to  go  with  them,  and  as  they 
struck  ont  into  the  deep,  under  that  full  moon, 
at  midnight,  to  look  for  a drowning  brother,  I 
felt  that  their  errand  was  noble  though  none  of 
them  should  live  to  tread  the  deck  again.  Then 
we  gathered  on  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and  look- 
ed out  into  the  night  and  the  sea  to  watch  the 
event.  It  was  light  enough  to  see  that  tears 
were  falling  fast  on  the  cheeks  of  some  in  that 
anxious  group.  Some  of  us  prayed.  It  was  all 
we  could  do.  The  little  boat  was  soon  out  of 
sight.  We  could  hear  the  shouts  they  sent  up 
to  reach,  if  it  might  be  so,  the  ear  of  the  “ strong 
swimmer  in  his  agony,”  and  then  all  was  silent, 
save  the  wind  among  the  cordage,  and  the  heavy 
flapping  of  the  sails  as  the  ship  lay  to.  A dark 
spot  rose  on  the  wave : the  flash  of  the  dripping 
oars  in  the  moonlight  met  the  eye,  and  we  knew 
they  were  coming.  The  mate  was  soon  seen 
standing  at  the  helm.  Our  impatience  would 
not  brook  delay,  and  wre  sent  out  the  cry  “ All 
well  ?”  Our  hearts  stood  still  for  the  answer ; a 
half  spoken  “No”  murmured  along  the  waters, 
and  we  knew  that  the  brave  fellow'  was  among 
the  dead.  So  suddenly — so  fearfully ! To  be 
swept  from  among  us,  in  the  midst  of  life  and 
hope.  There  were  many,  many  tears  of  sym- 
pathy that  night,  and  when  I w'ent  below  and 
strove  to  sleep,  the  vision  of  a fellow'-being  strug- 
gling in  the  billow’s  around  me,  drove  slumber 
from  my  eyelids ; and  when  it  did  come,  the 
vision  remained  among  my  dreams. 

THE  MEN  OF  ENGLAND — SCENES  IN  THE  HOUSE 
OF  COMMON8. 

There  was  bet  ter  order  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, than  in  our  House  of  Representatives — 
more  attention  to  the  business  in  hand,  and  less 
confusion  while  members  are  speaking.  They 
sit  on  long  parallel  benches  with  raised  backs, 
w ith  no  conveniences  w hatever  for  w riting.  All 
the  notes  a man  makes,  even  of  a speech  direct- 
ed against  himself,  and  to  which  he  is  bound  to 
reply,  he  must  make  on  a bit  of  paper  in  his 
hand;  and  even  this  is  rarely  done.  All  wear 
their  hats  while  sitting,  taking  them  off  when- 
ever they  rise  to  speak,  or  to  walk  across  the 
floor ; and  it  ill  comports  with  our  ideas  of  pro- 
priety to  see  a gentleman  put  his  hat  on  his  head 
the  moment  he  has  ceased  speaking.  On  the 
Treasury  bench,  the  seat  occupied  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  government,  and  running  along  at  the 
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right  hand  of  the  speaker,  were  sitting  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  present  ministry,  whose 
names  were  mentioned  to  me  by  my  friend. 
The  members  on  the  seat  behind  them  were 
taking  their  ease,  with  their  feet  on  the  back  of 
the  Treasury  bench,  so  that  between  the  heads 
of  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston  were 
the  feet  of  a member  of  Parliament,  and  be- 
tween Russell  and  Sir  James  Qraharu  were  the 
feet  of  another  learned  member,  and  three  or 
four  more  were  taking  tlieir  comfort  in  the  same 
way.  At  a social  party  some  days  afterward  a 
lady  said  to  me,  “ Now  you  will  be  writiug  a 
book  when  you  go  home,  to  pay  us  for  all  the 
wicked  things  that  our  travelers  have  reported 
of  your  country.” 

“But,”  I replied,  “I  find  eveiy  thing  here 
so  much  like  what  I have  left  behind,  that  even 
the  foibles  of  my  countiymen  prove  to  be  hered- 
itary ; and  they  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  fa- 
ther-land.” 

“Name  some  of  them,  will  you?”  she  de- 
manded, with  some  spirit,  as  if  she  was  quite 
sure  I would  be  put  to  my  trumps. 

I then  told  her  that  “I  had  believed  the 
practice  of  sitting  with  the  feet  high  as  the  head 
upon  a table  or  desk,  to  be  one  of  the  peculiar 
institutions  of  my  own  country ; but  I had  per- 
ceived it  to  have  the  high  sanction  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  and  the  permission  of  her  Ma- 
jesty’s government.” 

Being  still  further  pressed,  I related  the  facts 
as  above,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  company 
were  incredulous.  I then  told  them,  that  on 
the  previous  evening  I was  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  asked  a friend  to  count 
the  number  of  members  sitting  with  their  feet 
on  the  top  of  the  benches,  a position  which 
would  place  them  in  the  same  situation  with  a 
man  in  one  of  our  churches  with  his  feet  on  the 
back  of  the  pew  in  front  of  him.  The  gentle- 
man counted  six  members  thus  sitting  before 
us,  and  then  commenced  counting  the  men 
stretched  out  at  full  length  on  the  benches,  but 
they  were  so  many  that,  after  finding  twelve  or 
fifteen,  he  gave  it  up.  This  was  more  convinc- 
ing, and  it  was  admitted  to  be  wiser  to  look  at 
our  own  faults  than  to  be  making  merry  over 
the  faults  of  others. 

Lord  John  Russell  disappoints  expectation 
when  first  seen.  His  figure  is  not  commanding, 
but  it  is  striking,  and,  without  the  prestige  of 
form  or  feature,  he  makes  an  impression  even 
before  he  speaks.  Serious,  thoughtful,  sincere, 
his  words  are  waited  for,  not  only  that  he  is  in 
the  confidence  of  royalty,  and  one  of  the  powers 
behind  the  throne,  but  for  the  prudence  with 
which  he  is  believed  to  be  endowed.  He  has 
the  confidence  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
Queen.  Never  did  I sec  a great  assembly  so 
profoundly  silent  and  fixed  in  their  intent  to 
hear,  as  wThen  he  rose  to  answer  an  inquiry  Mr. 
Bright  addressed  to  him  in  relation  to  the  war 
now  going  on.  Mr.  Bright  is  a fine  speaker, 
more  of  an  orator  than  any  one  whom  I heard 
in  the.,  house.  He  had  made  a very  eloquent 
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speech  against  the  Ministry,  not  hesitating  to 
denounce  the  war  as  unjust,  and  warning  the 
country  of  its  consequences.  He  spoke  of  the 
great  danger  of  provoking  hostilities  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  “ a power,”  he  said, 

“ now  equal  to  your  own,”  and  he  predicted  that 
if  Great  Britain  should  attempt  to  euforce  her 
doctrine  of  “ the  right  of  search,”  in  an  Ameri- 
can vessel,  there  would  be  war  between  the  two 
countries  in  less  than  a year.  He  then  inquired 
if  the  government  had  taken  any  steps  toward 
securing  a good  understanding  with  the  United 
States  on  this  subject.  This  speech  had  been 
listened  to  with  more  than  usual  attention,  but 
the  moment  Bright  sat  down,  a silence  seemed 
to  come  over  the  House,  as  if  some  stupendous 
event  was  about  to  transpire  which  held  every 
breath  in  suspense.  The  members  did  not  leave 
their  seats,  but  each  man  sat,  aurilms  erectis , and 
with  eyes  directed  toward  one  man  who  would 
now  respond. 

Lord  John  rose : his  frock  coat  was  buttoned 
closely ; his  thin  hair  scarce  hiding  his  massive 
head ; a perfect  gentleman  in  dress  and  manner, 
and  after  a momentary  pause,  while  he  looked 
upon  the  floor,  he  said  in  a low,  conversational 
tone,  which,  so  profound  was  the  silence,  was 
heard  in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  hall,  “ that 
the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  might 
rest  assured  the  subject  had  not  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  her  Majesty’s  government.”  That 
was  all.  Other  inquiries  were  made,  and  were 
answered  with  equal  brevity  and  courtesy.  Some 
of  them  required  explanation,  and  the  entire 
calmness  and  self-possession — the  perfect  famil- 
iarity with  those  details  which  others  might 
have  required  a week  to  pick  up,  extorted  the 
admiration  of  every  hearer  of  the  conversation 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  night.  At  other 
times,  I heard  him  when  in  more  elaborate  and 
formal  efforts  he  rose  to  lofty  strains  of  elo- 
quence, and  demonstrated  his  power  to  sway 
senates  with  his  words. 

Gladstone  is  the  coming  man  of  England. 

With  a transparency  of  language  that  is  beauti- 
ful to  observe,  he  makes  the  driest  financial  and 
statistical  matters  almost  entertaining  to  his 
hearers,  and  when  pressed  in  debate  he  displays 
such  fluency,  elegance,  and  energy  of  expres- 
sion, as  to  make  him  one  of  the  most  captiva- 
ting of  public  speakers.  He  succeeded  Disraeli 
in  the  chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  and  it  . 
did  not  seem  to  me  in  the  best  taste,  that  the 
predecessor  should  now  direct  his  terrible  ener- 
gies of  invective  and  sarcasm  constantly  against 
the  man  who  had  supplanted  him  in  office.  But 
Disraeli,  as  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  is  not 
scrupulous  in  his  choice  of  weapons  or  occa- 
sions. Always  in  his  place,  taking  no  part  in 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  House,  leaving  that 
to  his  friends  who  have  less  responsibilities,  he 
sits  directly  in  front  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  waiting 
the  hour  when  he  may  come  down  upon  his 
victim  with  the  swiftness  of  the  eagle  and  the 
fierceness  of  the  tiger.  When  all  the  country 
is  on  the  side  of  the  government,  it  is  a hard 
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matter  for  the  Opposition  to  make  capital  out 
of  the  war.  But  it  would  be  harder  to  hud  in 
modern  parliamentary  speaking,  a philippic 
more  terrible  than  the  one  which  Disraeli  de- 
livered one  night  in  March  last,  reviewing  the 
conduct  of  the  Ministry  in  bringing  on  the  war. 
He  pretended  to  be  giving  his  reasons  for  not 
meeting  the  challenge  which  had  been  made, 
that  he  should  move  a resolution  of  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Ministiy : and  collecting  the  con- 
tradictoiy  statements  made  by  members  of  the 
government  in  the  two  Houses,  and  the  incon- 
sistent declarations  made  by  thesameMinisters  at 
different  times,  he  declared  there  was  no  need  of 
his  asking  Parliament  to  declare  its  want  of  con- 
fidence in  Ministers,  when  it  was  plain  they  had 
no  confidence  in  each  other,  or  in  themselves. 

IN  PARIS — THE  CHILDREN’S  BALL — THE  BAL 
MASQUE. 


In  the  winter,  or  rather  in  the  month  of 
March,  for  it  was  in  the  last  days  of  the  Carni- 
val, I was  in  Paris,  and  attended  a children’s 
hall:  decidedly  the  most  intensely  French  of 
any  thing  I saw'  in  France.  It  was  given  in  the 
Jardin  diver,  a winter  garden,  a Crystal  Palace, 
where  tropical  plants  and  flowers  and  the  genial 
warmth  impart  a summer  feeling  to  the  place, 
and  make  it  a charming  resort. 

In  the  centre  of  the  palace  on  arena  is  floored, 
and  vast  enough  for  a thousand  children  to 
wander  and  play  in.  From  the  sides  of  this 
area  seats  for  spectators  rise,  and  the  plants 
and  trees  of  the  garden  stand  among  the  scats 
and  extend  back  to  the  crystal  walls.  When  I 
reached  the  gates,  a long  line  of  carriages  was 
discharging  their  precious  burdens:  elegantly 
dressed  children,  with  their  governess  or  mamma, 
and  in  such  haste  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
the  little  ones  from  rushing  into  the  crow'd  anti 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  protectors.  I entered, 
and  they  were  nowr  pouring  dow  n in  gay  and 
beautiful  troops  upon  the  floor,  their  guardians 
accompanying  them  to  the  door  of  the  arena, 
and  there  being  obliged  to  leave  them,  as  none 
but  the  young  people  could  intrude  upon  that 
ground.  The  children  ranged  in  ages  from 
three  to  sixteen.  They* were  of  the  first  fami- 
lies, and  dressed  in  the  most  elegant  yet  taste- 
ful style.  Some  of  them  were  in  the  costume 
of  the  last  century— children  in  the  dress  of 
their  grandparents,  with  powdered  hair  and 
patches  on  their  rosy  cheeks ; the  boys  in  short 
breeches  and  broad-tailed  coats,  yet  all  in  the 
handsomest  patterns  and  colors.  For  half  ail 
hour  they  promenaded  in  couples,  and  although 
they  had  no  one  to  give  them  instructions,  they 
went  at  it  as  orderly  and  politely  as  if  they 
were  men  and  women  grown.  Introductions 
would  be  given  with  perfect  gravity  and  easy 
politeness.  Gradually  the  great  mass  of  little 
folks  became  amalgamated,  and  the  perform- 
ances of  the  day  were  ready  to  begin. 

A large  orchestra  in  attendance  struck  up 
lively  music,  aud  instantly  the  company  seized 
their  respective  partners,  and  the  dancing  coin- 
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menced.  Then  followed  the  liveliest,  laugh- 
ablest,  and  prettiest  scene  that  I ever  saw  among 
the  children.  It  was  a burlesque  oil  balls.  It 
was  the  folly  of  dancing  illustrated.  It  was 
child’s  play,  and  seemed  just  fit  fur  that.  Little 
girls  and  boys,  certainly  not  more  than  three, 
aud  some  said  not  more  than  l\\o  aud  a half 
years  old,  would  go  through  the  motions  with 
profound  propriety,  holding  to  one  another,  ami 
jumping  as  well  as  they  could,  as  if  unconscious 
that  a thousand  others  were  around  them,  and 
two  or  three  thousand  looking  at  them.  The 
larger  children  had,  of  course,  been  taught  to 
dance,  and  to  them  this  w as  a great  day  to  show 
off  their  airs,  in  the  presence  of  the  fashion  and 
beauty  of  Paris. 

The  change  of  the  music  was  instantly  seen 
in  the  movement  of  the  gay  young  multitude. 

And  when  it  ceased;  they  dissolved  into  their 
several  parties,  marching  and  counter-marching, 
in  the  easiest  aud  most  agreeable  manner  con- 
ceivable, the  gayest  party  that  could  be  fouud 
that  day  in  the  Emperor  s dominions. 

Their  parents  and  friends,  sitting  among  the 
broad-leafed  plants  and  orange-trees,  seemed  to 
be  quite  as  much  pleased  as  their  children.  A 
fine  passage  in  the  dance  was  applauded  with 
great  glee.  The  fond  mother  was  pointing  out 
to  a group  of  friends  her  own  dear  child  on  the 
floor.  Others  received  the  compliments  of  their 
acquaintances  on  the  beauty  and  grace  of  their 
children;  and  all  appeared  to  enter  into  the  oc- 
casion with  the  greatest  zest,  thinking  it — as  I 
presume  it  was,  for  young  and  old — one  of  the 
proudest  days  of  tjieir  lives.  What  can  be  ex- 
pected of  a people  thus  trained,  but  that  they 
will  be  frivolous,  thoughtless,  vain,  and  dissi- 
pated? What  kind  of  women  will  these  girls 
make,  who  are  taught  to  seek  distinction  in  such 
a scene  ? The  greatest  need  of  F ranee  is  moth- 
ers— as  much  now'  as  ever ; and  the  prospect  is 
not  promising  that  France  will  have  them  soon. 

I saw*  the  bills  posted  for  a Children's  Thtatre , 
and  was  told  that  they  are  attended  by  great 
crowds,  the  performances  being  given  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  that  the  nurses,  with 
their  infantile  charges,  may  get  home  in  season 
for  Led.  The  little  folks  ought  to  have  some 
rest,  and  must  not  be  kept  out  too  late. 

The  masked  balls  of  Paris  arc  described  as 
the  most  picturesque  and  extraordinary  of  any 
of  the  night-scenes  of  Paris.  As  they  are  usu- 
ally given  on  Saturday  niglits,  and  the  dancing 
does  not  commence  till  midnight,  those  who 
have  scruples  of  conscience  on  the  matter  of 
holy  time  w ill  not  attend  to  see  what  is  to  be 
seen,  even  if  their  scruples  did  not  hinder  them 
from  going  at  any  other  time.  A gentlemau, 
who  was  present  at  the  grand  Bui  Masque  at 
the  close  of  the  Carnival,  describes  the  scene : 

“It  w’as  given  in  the  Opera-house,  the  pit 
being  floored  over,  making  an  arena  for  dancing 
for  three  or  four  thousand  persons.  The  boxes 
are  appropriated  to  spectators.  Every  conceiv- 
able character  in  the  line  of  the  ludicrous  was 
exhibited  by  the  men,  and  the  gayest  and  fruil- 
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est  costumes  imaginable  were  worn  by  the  wo-  card  in  the  other  hand  tells  ns  the  name  of  the 
men.  Men  dressed  os  women,  and  women  as  monk  and  the  time  of  his  decease.  The  walls 
men;  and  some,  in  imitation  of  animals,  with  of  this  gloomy  sepulchre  are  adorned  with  c»- 
homs  and  feathers,  would  come  suddenly  upon  rious  figures,  wrought  with  the  bones  of  the 
the  floor,  and  be  received  with  shouts  of  laugh-  monks,  who  are  thus  made  to  contribute  to  the 
ter,  and  mingle  in  the  dance.  Hundreds  of  the  embellishment  of  the  place  after  they  are  pick- 
women  were  dressed  in  loose  silk  pantaloons,  ed  to  pieces.  Long  ago  the  whole  number  of 
and  a looser  linen  waist,  so  as  to  have  the  great-  cells  was  filled  with  the  mummies,  and  now, 
est  possible  freedom  of  action  on  the  floor.  And  when  a Capuchin  dies,  he  can  find  a bed  below 
when  the  exciting  strains  of  music  summoned  only  by  crowding  out  the  one  who  has  been  here 
them  to  the  work,  a scene  of  bewilderment  and  the  longest.  His  bones  are  then  worked  up ; his 
revelry  ensued  that  no  pen  of  mine  can  essay  skull  becomes  a lamp,  the  vertebra  a chain  to 
to  paint.  The  most  extravagant  figures  were  hang  it  on,  and  the  shoulder-blade  becomes  a 
attempted,  but  no  prescribed  extravagance  was  scythe  in  the  lank  fingers  of  a skeleton,  while 
sufficient  for  the  frenzy  of  the  actors  in  this  ex-  the  columns  and  arches  are  all  made  of  thighs 
traordinary  scene.  They  leaped,  they  whirled,  and  arms,  and  even  the  smaller  bones  are  set 
they  embraced,  they  raved  in  the  wildness  of  in  curious  mosaics,  making  the  queerest  of  all 
the  hour,  as  if  they  had  lost  all  reason,  and  caricatures  in  the  chamber  of  the  dead, 
were  now  let  loose  to  play  the  fool  with  thou-  Every  one  has  read  of  the  Holy  Stairs,  the 
sands  like  themselves.  After  half  an  hour  of  Scala  Santa,  in  the  noble  portico  near  to  the 
the  most  violent  and  outlandish  dancing,  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran.  These  twenty- 
whole  company  would  promenade,  and  this  was  eight  marble  steps  are  Baid  to  have  been  in  Pi- 
the  time  for  the  amusement  of  the  masks  with  late's  house  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  same  which 
each  other.  The  men  wore  none,  except  those  the  Saviour  trod  when  he  went  to  the  judgment- 
who  were  dressed  in  some  outre  style,  and  the  scat  of  the  Governor.  Now  no  one  is  permitted 
women  had  usually  but  a piece  of  black  silk  to  ascend  them  but  on  her  knees.  I say  her 
covering  half  the  face,  and  this  they  were  soon  knees,  for  of  the  scores  who  were  slowly,  climb- 
quite  willing  to  drop,  especially  if  they  were  ingwhen  I was  there,  not  a man  was  to  be  seen, 
handsome.  The  excitement  increased  as  the  But  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  is  a chapel,  on 
night  wore  on.  Madder  and  more  mad  ap-  which  is  written  in  Latin,  “In  all  the  world 
peared  the  dancers.  The  rooms  for  refresh-  there  is  no  place  more  holy ;”  and  into  this  no 
ments  were  crowded  with  men  and  women,  who  woman  is  allowed  to  enter.  I looked  through 
sought  in  strong  drink  the  means  of  recruiting  the  windows  and  saw  the  divinity  of  the  sanctu- 
their  failing  strength.  This  wTas  fuel  to  the  ary,  a painting  of  the  Saviour  at  the  age  of 
flame.  The  restraints  of  decency  became  weak-  twelve,  said  to  be  a perfect  likeness,  and  painted 
er,  and  then  followed  scenes  more  like  pande-  by  the  evangelist  Luke!  Of  all  the  penitents 
monium  than  any  thing  earthly  ought  to  par-  who  were  toiling  up  the  stairs,  a few  only  ap- 
aliel.”  peared  to  be  impressed  with  solemnity  becom- 

CiruBCiiES — holt  stairs.  ing  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged.  One 

In  the  church  of  the  Capuchins  is  a famous  lady,  elegantly  dressed,  a plump  and  pretty  wro- 
picture  of  Guido — the  Archangel  Michael  con-  man,  laughed  all  the  way  up,  and  chatted  with 
quering  a monster.  It  cost  me  some  trouble  to  the  children,  who  found  it  excessively  tedious  to 
find  a monk  who  would  come  and  withdraw  the  be  toiling  in  this  way,  when  they  would  have  pre- 
curtain, for  it  was  the  hour  for  vespers,  and  they  ferred  to  mount  two  or  three  steps  at  a time, 
were  all  engaged;  but  when  I discovered  one 
apparently  at  leisure,  he  led  me  back  into  the 
church,  and  very  kindly  exposed  the  glorious 
painting,  the  master-piece  of  Guido.  The  young 
angel,  with  flowing  hair  and  a countenance  of 
heavenly  beauty,  with  ardent  courage  and 
strength,  is  coming  down  on  the  enemy,  and 
treading  him  beneath  his  feet.  Our  guide  then 
conducted  us  to  the  cemetery  of  the  Capuchins 
beneath  their  convent — an  extraordinary  muse- 
um in  the  court  of  death.  One  monk  had  just 
completed  the  pleasant  duty  of  showing  three 
ladies  through  the  tombs,  and  they  were  kissing 
his  hand  and  receiving  his  blessing  as  we  came 
near.  We  entered  the  subterranean  apartments, 
consisting  of  a series  of  cells,  which  are  laid  off 
in  little  squares,  and  covered  with  earth  and 
moss,  and  here  and  there  a few  flowers.  In  each 
of  these  cells  was  the  mummy  of  a monk,  with 
cowl  and  cassock  on,  the  cord  confining  his 
gown,  the  cross  still  held  in  his  skeleton  hand, 
and  an  hour-glass  and  book  standing  by.  A 
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Another  was  very  much  out  of  breath,  and  used 
her  handkerchief  freely  in  wiping  the  perspira- 
tion from  her  brow  while  she  rested  a few  mo- 
ments, and  then  climbed  on.  It  is  awkward 
work  going  up  stairs  on  one's  knees.  I have 
heard  it  said  that  going  down  stairs  in  this  way 
is  a certain  cure  of  the  fever  and  ague.  It  is 
just  as  good  for  that  malady  as  this  uphill  w’ork 
is  for  the  more  desperate  malady  of  sin.  But 
here,  even  here,  on  his  knees,  on  these  very 
stairs,  the  great  reformer,  Luther,  was  star- 
tled by  a voice  from  heaven — “The  just  shall 
live  by  faith” — and  the  Reformation  was  con- 
ceived. 

▲ TURKISH  BATH. 

We  entered  a large  apartment  with  a white 
marble  floor,  and  a fountain  of  water  playing  in 
the  centre.  A dome  was  pierced  with  many 
holes,  shedding  a dim  twilight  over  the  room, 
and  its  warmth  induced  a pleasing  languor. 

On  a raised  platform  were  divans,  and  bathers 
w ere  reclining.  We  stretched  ourselves  to  rest 
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a nifenrot  jtfter  our  Jong  walk,  A wmut  then  ve  withdrew*  *mo  *fo  groml  emitxal  folk  where 
mo  mu mire -wing.  Enveloped  '&*'  o • tfe?  Atiwuk  invitesf : mt  to  tejasisfc. ' Tha 

large  *hd w and  with  Uuvete  aWi «/  lay  he*!,  I atrvfiut  uo^r  pipe* 

up  ftwm  tfo<  dUVm  ft«4  favtn  with  a tw^feux  w|?g  fe<**  fotfd*om*ly 

<;.V4j$»,  p(iHX&cnif  ' teoW-^m  Ouil  Qttuanetvtol &e  jdpe  m a router 

door,  bn*  kfto  t*oo»Wl  clog*,  which  stood  jrfeitydy  on  tb*  Hoof,  delayed  jUl#  skill  in  l running  the 

;.  to  yecrdV^  iherhy  and  marched  uitsteiHlUy  uluug  asuto  me  uth -piece  *0  &ai  u would  te»t  uytm 
u\  the  of  tuniloiiy  oTjm.1*  or  ymdod  my  Jipa,  I tffefc'a  '&*  whitfe,  mid  «fon  wether 

fotfor*..  Passing  oat,  of  this  room  wh  entered  aervimi  appeared  with  coffee  iu  a tiny  cktfi# 
soother  with  lieatcd  voj»ot>  all  but  *uf-  cup,  ajmX  this  $«p  hi  another  of  4ilrcr  hligreu- 

focHjWg,  ft  hotter  m wo  advanced,  «nd  work.-  The  :>;#eo  ii  drunk  nhhom  milk,  car 
{/piujaed,  fearful  to  proceed*  Becoming  acjcus~  sugwr,  black,  str^,  and  bitter,  not  feu  tny  latte 
turned  to  it  uv  u tow  moments,  w<s  were  led  into  at  uli « but  the  Turks  -are  fond  t>f  tr.  I pro* 
fu&  her-  ttamvwitfe  & miir?d&  cirrodaf  pL*«~  ferred  the  pleasant.  aherbet  that  followed;  cuvi 
Item  about  * four  hij?h  ki  the  ventre*  while  ail  hr  thi*  tkno  I m\ a refreshed  am!  ready  In*  to? 
comund  tfoghfa*  were  niches.  a fountain  in  cu<*ht  drewhd.  With  all  tlib  oxdu*  .tttwl  vf  * 

wkkfc  hot  und  cold  water  was  ikontit*.  On  week  Of Jhm&b?p  tektyti  <mx  oTih^  and 
rim  romhle  door  a naked  Turk  was  lying  itat  like  u sUmig  mail  to  run  a race;  I loft  the  hub 
\iis  havk^  «nd  a atemr  fellow  was  bonding  with  my  friends,  after  joying  nbc/m  menxj-rhvft 
ln»  joijate  end  kneading  him  all  over  as  if  lm  ccnJte  for  the  rtiripns  Ifixnriti  of  tohiflg  and 
wen>  dough * I tnt  ihwm  by  thn^idjeof  affAvnt-  ndreshment  wliieh  X inid  virlowd.  itfoney  most 
airi  aad  scrrende^l  criT^eif  t©  tlie  soft,  etmrvv  go  a hmg  wav  lt^  or  all  tiib.  could  ant  Irt*  fou 
aiing  iniittaiiob  «cf  the  aijnodqnWr^  A.r  hrwt  it  ft*r  a quurter  or  Jt>  dofor, 
was  ojtybefrskr,,  to  >w»a  wsw  e^r^odiogly  iurree- 

aide.  A yromg  Tnxk.  a sinoutl^  iimidsoW  %y>  ^ mirK^wmm 

/;  rmm#  tu^^  gently  retw^t^  ri/a  eouv^rlng.  from  , \ •/  V -Tiim*  M,  t'\&k*vw*  -.  , *> 

iifv  head  s«d  yhautdejrs,  InUmg  it  tali  hd>s*uljr  > brought,  t*^,  after  a long  rida,  tn 

*v* hr  my  UtnbwL  risking  one  *.if  my  arn^  ihe  >iav Wntrkfet«  Up  mp  siife  df  no 
ruidivid  iv  Kith  iy  cloth  rnitteh,  nr  tmt  softijt  and  vejuare  \r&  a evnrof  bore?  or  ^m|b  withocu  wit>- 
tJumt  rnc»rc  ltriskUT  lyUh-Warru  wftiw.  TitoA  he  Jews,  an; l »lie  doors  dosely  e^tuL  As  w*  tarmt? 
u>pk  the  t>ilmr  Atm  k nm»  in  £uKi]autn  dreNOi^fi^d  ^ and 

jTOe«*w<.  f**r  xieek,  and  te-rik  nio*i  hak:«n;k  in  kiwasch/if  w-n  would  look  at  the*  girl*; 

oHide \wmiA  fowl)  ny  >ih.4  ; hud  immediately . .the  darjc  ptjd$&  vffht* 

hi#  nmnipuiutiozif,  and  1 r.o.  r^az  iio.  f*i*h  \ jicwK  hv^rt  ad  oi  weeing  lull  u dr>j&fttt  beaviVifui 

•ikianiag  .mo,  or  tmu  1 lind  uevw  foeai  y^ahed  ! Curiia^aml  wlu^e  rhanmTiirv^  be^n  the 
iitaat  Wfnty.  With  vdoaeil  ^ and  ft  j of  m wiwh  posrry'  as»d  pros«w  fonrwhifd  Afrt^ri 

failing  away  < d*  I let  him  rotaF-fetei ! wom«Dv  dark  as  n^rkt,  fat  and  fiiTiny,  jumfed  v}S 

tbe  [«roee^  in  hkown  wav.  When  ht*  had  .thus  ami  Iaiddniig  merrily,  desired  tzs  to  but  tbeno 
xbotoogbly  rJbeanjftjzi  me  trom  biv;d  ro  be*d»  he  DecTdeHiy  Wt\  had  no  iuclimair/n  lo  make  Ike 
took  a wijf pt  or  mop  u f pulm  lihr*^  iibt  w>w\  ]nt?rhitsh?  and  tlie  dealer,  reeing  that  we  wire 
nnd  Ifttherrd  ma  ryitb  ligln.  smk,  ptynmig  it  krdr  merdlr  gtati^yiug  v/ot  tiink^iy*  aldntnted  Ike 
my  head  o ml  neck,  |;ikug'i|  *di  me,  fiiasglt  U clta^*;  ;aml.  famed  w*  hi«i  heel.  Oltier.  men  up 
would  run  down  on  niy  hwnwl,  m ihe  gmnnd  had  a supply  *jf  'Nubian  wiv 

vxti  A/sitm'fs.  Dipping  hotvfe  id  hot  wat-sr.  he  ; jfou.  for  fot  if  timro  were,  any  a bites  m 

]<s»ured  ttiem  pn  tte  teji  id  my  htvoi ; mid  a*  it  tht*  nmvket  >ve  wet rs  told  ihut  TYtuik*  at?  ^ 

. stf&Pn&i  iii  a dery'  U'r&u%  OfVev  my  ^yud>«.U*s  I i ait*wpil  to  h»ok  ar  them  A*  tboy  nru  ImnghJ? 
,v  ; •;  dmi^ht  they  n«wz  be  sfediroyed.  i dared  mat  only  fer  Ifo  fortius  *uf  tim  Tvrk '. iW 

them  t«f  *eo  if  I coultl.  acre ; bm  l h^id  u>\  effo  frf  tiie.  £hmipettri  .anwr  not  **ae  thorn  henm 
:;'.X::'^  fond*  tighUy  over  ntr  tt^xchiio  hu  conriuued  or :&ftpr . ttey  enter  that  impmu?irahle 

ui  dip  and  powr,  u'D  mdin  mvp  mtw»  nr5  hp\p&s  Tlic^e  an-  brmigjit  to  tiic  tuarkei  hy  iheirporenM 
poy^ble,  and  I ^tmnnni  to  lrim  w h*?*  w*?\y  tuid  frierufe,  ned  ot'ien  arc  rldhtoti  of  the  ^‘)£^ 
)m  me  and  snip*  ilp  did  rc^k  but  for  n m<>- ! mpactable.  families  in  their  oWd  wwatiy.  who 
meat  <wdy;  and  onco  m\mc  corgirnig  me  with  ! are  tfos  disputed  nf  14 rliife  >fny  of  numsi^ 
th/i  Silver,  he  relented  the  i/w^f  of  hot  water  fertry  <*rm:4:stofi*  with  the  On^nod  idea*  »•« 
uU  /a'  wa*  natislied  ; tor  1 had  no  words  which  ; rnestiir  Vmppin^  bon  ever  it  m/i)  wdnugtfA 
he  <K>oid  anderftfAml  id  xyhmh  to  confer  my  i outw*  i hud  <pufe  fti)  ereuateu^  with  .S 

of  tlift  Xami  vxmwviwencoyi  of  stu  b a toild-  i imu chant  <«p  subject/  fte  WttdM  V(f* 

XX  He  .left  nie  •|p-  «ii  ipiietly  for  a j,  suit' me.  of  rsfmwe/luio  'felt 

whli*  and  mriver  #borly  thmi  ilie  s:rtccU>.  • thai  kd  iuu>  it  waa  inx^b<n\y  l.etr  Mia 

;V.  ; wrm «g  «vkh  drr  napkins  soft  and  pi cfount,  h«  | never  faUctf 

me  geutJy,,  and  my  go<4i.rmim» 

fefc  xrilh  the  fnctionl  At W he  had  xnuttu  u l v.dd  liitu  tfot  one  wife  we.<  enough  it' *** 
r^yXXXA  •.•Wfewa*  bf  a.^ktui’oxtfj  jink  it  W4  tr»b  many  if  she  waa  }>a»).  ;^e  ?tw 

'.■'^-'.■■‘''•y'7  ■ winding  ^vml  feld^  of  » fer^r  ^drnwi  ^w»t\nd  : pifvtl*  ifor  If  she  wh*  ^i»o<hihe  im>re  of  ;hv  v6W 

M out  pi  i.^orl .tte  footer;  gitd  U sfo.w«a  'fod,  fo 

cl'&i'ivk  vkivtobax^  lw9<vowj’un^  ^udtiuUy  a*  a gw>d  one  to  console  hitii  fur  his  dunpf^lttt,xieB!* 
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in  the  other.  He  said  he  had  six,  and  loves  them 
all,  and  they  love  him;  and  not  one  of  them 
w idies  to  leave  him.  My  arguments  were  all 
wasted ; and  I left  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  die 
field  and  the  harem. 

Slavery  among  the  Turks  is  about  the  same 
as  adoption  into  the  family.  The  boy,  bought 
of  the  trader,  rises  to  the  rank  of  his  owner,  be- 
comes a member  of  the  state,  may  be  an  officer 
of  the  government,  take  the  daughter  of  the  Sul- 
tan to  be  his  wife,  and  aspire  to  the  throne.  But 
the  power  of  the  master  is  absolute  over  the 
slave ; and  the  lordly  Turk,  not  the  Sultan  only, 
but  his  ministers  and  his  rich  subjects,  surround- 
ed with  their  harems  of  fair  women,  bought  with 
their  money,  and  brought  here  in  the  budding 
loveliness  of  youth  from  the  vales  of  Georgia 
and  CircaSsia,  do  not  hesitate  to  gratify  their  un- 
bridled passions  at  any  sacrifice  in  the  exercise 
of  their  unlimited  power.  Not  long  since,  one 
of  the  Sultan’s  present  ministers  accused  one  of 
his  wives  of  stealing  a trinket  that  belonged  to 
another.  She  denied  the  charge  with  the  warm 
indignation  of  injured  innocence.  In  her  youth- 
ful beauty  she  stood  up  before  him  as  he  sat  on 
the  crimson  divan ; and  the  whole  bevy  of  his 
wives  gathered  around  to  see  the  trial  of  the  ac- 
cused, now  trembling  before  her  lord  and  mas- 
ter. She  could  only  assert  her  innocence,  while 
he  repeated  the  charge,  and  drawing  a pistol 
from  his  girdle,  shot  her  through  the  heart.  The 
frightened  women  fled  from  the  shocking  scene, 
as  she  fell  bleeding  and  dead  at  the  monster’s 
feet.  How  common  these  things  are,  no  man 
can  say ; but  that  such  things  are  not  uncom- 
mon, even  at  the  present  day,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear. 


LOVE  AND  CHARCOAL. 

BY  G.  P.  & JAMES. 

CURIOSITY  often  leads  one  into  strange 
places  and  unpleasant  circumstances.  I 
have  found  it  so,  and  perhaps  experienced  the 
evil  consequences  of  indulging  that  propensity 
more  than  most  men.  Indeed,  with  me  it  is 
rather  a passion  than  a propensity — a passion 
in  certain  circumstances  quite  irresistible.  To 
give  it  force  with  me,  however,  there  must  be 
something  more  than  the  mere  desire  of  know- 
ing and  investigating  things  secret  or  concealed 
from  me.  All  the  young  people  in  the  world 
might  make  love,  lawfnlly  or  unlawfully,  within 
ten  steps  of  me  without  exciting  the  slightest 
desire  on  my  part  to  know  what  they  were 
about.  Rogues  might  rob,  plunder,  or  cheat; 
politicians  lie,  swindle,  and  corrupt;  scandal- 
mongers calumniate  and  backbite,  without  in- 
ducing me  to  lend  an  ear  or  turn  an  eye  in  that 
direction.  But  when  there  is  any  thing  gloomy, 
any  thing  awful,  any  thing  terrible  to  be  dis- 
covered, or,  indeed,  attached  in  any  way — real 
or  fanciful — to  events  ot  objects  brought  under 
my  observation,  an  overpowering  desire,  an  im- 
pulse not  to  be  resisted,  impels  me  to  probe  the 
matter  to  the  bottom;  to  trace  the  circum- 
stances through  all  their  turnings  and  wind- 
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ings,  although  every  step  be  accompanied  by 
pain  and  terror  to  myself. 

I remember,  in  the  year  1819,  when  I was 
detained  for  some  months  in  Paris  on  business, 

I was  fond  of  rambling  through  the  older  parts 
of  that  very  remarkable  city,  and  used  frequent- 
ly to  pass  through  the  Rue  des  Petits  Ckampx 
It  had  at  that  time  a very  dingy  and  somewhat 
squalid  appearance  about  it ; and  one  house 
especially  seemed  more  dingy,  more  squalid, 
more  ancient  than  the  rest.  At  all  events,  it 
was  more  dirty.  The  brush  of  the  painter,  the 
trowel  of  the  mason,  the  saw  and  chisel  of  the 
carpenter,  did  not  seem  to  have  been  exercised 
npon  it  since  it  was  built.  It  was  a tall  house, 
six  stories  high  at  least,  and  it  had  an  ever-open 
porte  cockere — for  that  had  once  been  a fashion- 
able street — which  gave  a view  into  a small 
court-yard,  round  which  the  great  mass  of  the 
house  arose.  The  windows  upon  the  five  upper 
stories  toward  the  street  were  thickly  coated 
and  dim  with  the  alternate  rains  and  dust  of 
many  years;  but  there  were  two  windows  on 
the  ground  floor,  or  rez-de-chauss£e,  as  they  call 
it,  one  on  each  side  of  the  porte  cooAere,  which 
were  a little  cleaner ; one  of  them,  indeed,  tol- 
erably clean.  The  one  displayed  an  inscription, 
giving  the  passing  stranger  notice  that  cigars 
and  snuff  were  to  be  had  within  (this  inscrip- 
tion, by  the  way,  was  written  in  a crabbed 
French  hand  upon  a long  strip  of  dingy  gray 
paper  much  the  color  of  the  smoke-begrimed 
stone  of  the  building),  and  the  other  window 
indicated  the  profession  of  those  within  by  a 
display  of  s«newhat  soiled  gloves  and  fly- 
marked  articles  of  lingerie* 

I passed  it  two  or  three  times  a day  for  at 
least  a week,  and  every  time  I passed  I looked 
up  at  the  windows.  Nothing,  however,  was  to 
be  seen  but  the  dirt;  no  face  appeared  at  any 
dusky  pane ; no  head  or  hand  was  protruded  to 
gaze  on  the  passing  crowd  below  or  to  water  a 
sickly  box  of  mignormette  which  somewhat  men- 
aced the  heads  of  the  passengers.  Gradually 
I grew  interested  in  that  house : it  was  so  lean, 
so  sordid,  so  woebegone,  it  looked  like  one  of 
those  men  in  threadbare  black  coats  and  panta- 
loons with  glossy  knees,  whom  we  all  conclude 
to  hare  known  better  days,  and  who,  we  imag- 
ine— especially  if  their  linen  be  scanty  and 
somewhat  yellow — have  ruined  themselves  by 
gin  or  gambling.  I began  to  ask  myself  cu- 
riously what  sort  of  inhabitants  that  house  could 
contain ; to  whom  it  belonged ; what  were  its 
purposes,  its  applications. 

I rarely  saw  any  one  go  in  or  out  in  the  ear- 
lier hours  of  the  day ; but  once  or  twice,  pass- 
ing about  four  o’clock,  I perceived  several  men 
enter  in  haste,  and  once  a young  and  pretty  girt 
and  an  old  lady,  both  en  chapeau — then  a sign 
of  claims  to  the  rank  of  gentlewoman — and  tol- 
erably well  dressed.  The  interest  grew  more 
intense ; the  house  itself  appeared  to  assume  a 
more  dingy  hue — to  look  more  forlorn  and 
sickly.  44 1 will  know  what  it  all  means,”  I said 

to  myself ; “I  will  find  out  how  this  place  is 
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tenanted.  There  are  things  in  every  great  city 
which  no  one  dreams  of  but  the  actors  in  them. 
Almost  every  house  has  its  tragedy  and  its  farce 
going  on  within  it,  while  we  pass  by  the  door 
unmoved.” 

The  next  time  that  I went  down  the  street, 
I quietly  turned  and  entered  the  porte  cochere. 
On  the  left  hand  was  a little  dingy  den,  with  a 
door  glazed  in  the  upper  half,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion thus : “ Parlez  au  Portikr.”  But  I had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  porter.  He  was  not 
likely  to  give  me  any  information,  and  so  I 
walked  on  into  the  court-yard.  The  aspect  of 
the  place  was  not  much  improved  by  nearer  in- 
spection. The  windows  that  looked  into  the 
court  w ere  as  dim  and  dusty,  the  walls  w ere  as 
black,  the  window-sills  and  doors  as  ancient 
and  colorless  as  those  on  the  street ; and,  be- 
sides, there  was  a quantity  of  long  rank  grass 
growing  up  between  the  paving-stones,  and 
showing  clearly  that  horses  seldom  trod  and 
vehicles  rolled  there.  Neither  w ras  there  any 
thing  apparent  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  except 
where,  from  a pole  stuck  out  of  an  upper 
window,  and  dangling  by  a piece  of  string,  was 
a board  with  the  w ords,  “ Chambres  yamies  a 
louer” 


I then  determined  to  go  into  the  little  glove- 
shop  on  the  rez-de~chausse'e  and  make  inquiries, 
for  by  this  time  my  fancy  was  excited  to  a high 
pitch,  and  I was  resolved  my  curiosity  should 
be  satisfied.  I found  within  a little  old  shriv- 
eled Frenchwoman,  the  very  pink  of  politeness, 
and,  of  course,  as  the  great  preliminary,  I 
bought  a pair  of  gloves.  All  JFrenchw'omen 
love  to  talk  when  they  have  nothing  else  to  do, 
and  often  whatever  else  they  have  to  do;  and 
thus  I and  Madame  were  soon  in  full  conversa- 
tion. I wras  not  very  ceremonious  in  bringing 
her  to  the  point ; for  asking  all  sorts  of  impertin- 
ent questions  is  perfectly  polite  in  France,  if  it  be 
done  in  a polite  manner;  and  I soon  obtained 
sufficient  information  to  stimulate  my  curiosity 
still  farther.  I found  that  the  house  was  used  as 
a boarding-house,  and  the  old  lady  informed  me 
that  it  contained  44  unc  sonYtt  charmante ” and, 
moreover,  “table  d'hote  excellente”  There  I found 
several  young  artists  of  whom  the  great  world 
had  never  heard,  and  never  will ; several  clerks 
in  second-rate  shops  and  warehouses;  several 
ladies  who  gave  lessons  in  various  arts  and  ac- 
complishments ; and  a number  of  others,  whose 
occupations  my  informant  did  not  pause  to  par- 
ticularize, either  lodged  and  boarded,  or  took 
their  meals.  She,  moreover,  assured  me  that  if 
I were  looking  for  such  a place,  I could  not  find 
a better  in  Paris. 

This  last  observation  gave  point  to  my  pur- 
pose. I had  often  longed  to  know — to  see  and 
examine  with  my  own  eyes — how  the  people 
whom  nobody  knows,  live  in  Paris,  and  I de- 
termined, without  giving  up  my  other  lodging, 
to  hire  a room  in  the  Hue  des  Petits  Champs. 
It  was  a foolish  idea — an  extravagant  one  in 
some  respects;  but  I wus  impelled  to  it  by  sen- 
sations I could  not  resist — sensations  which  I 
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knew  always  mastered  me  in  the  end,  and 
against  which,  therefore,  there  was  no  use  of 
struggling.  The  Boodhists  say  that  a man  who 
wishes  to  overcome  his  faults  and  passions 
must  take  them  one  by  one,  like  a man  count- 
ing a rosary  or  string  of  beads ; but  I never  could 
get  over  that  first  one,  which  has  so  often  pat 
me  in  painful  situations. 

Well,  I walked  straight  in  from  the  glove- 
shop  to  the  porter’s  den,  and  began  to  chaffer 
about  board  and  lodging.  I am  plain  enough  in 
my  apparel,  God  knows ; but  the  man  eyed  me 
all  over,  and  then  was  all  civility  and  attention. 

He  would  have  the  honor  of  conducting  me  im- 
mediately to  “Madame,”  he  said.  She  would 
be  charmed  to  show  me  all  the  vacant  rooms. 

There  w as  an  “ appartement  delideux  au  premier  ” 
and  “sur  le  grand  escalier ” and  another  nearly 
equally  good  “ sur  le  petit  escalier”  but  he  coun- 
seled the  former.  It  was  more  suited  to  the 
position  of  “ Monsieur.” 

Madame  was  as  courteous  as  the  porter.  She 
was  a great  tall  strapping  Flemish  lady,  very 
good-looking,  though  of  large  dimensions,  and 
she  instantly  hurried  with  her  keys,  giving  sun- 
dry orders  to  sundry  maids  as  she  wrent  to  show 
me  the  vacant  rooms.  Sagaciously  she  took  me 
to  the  worst  before  the  best.  She  took  me  np 
the  “petit  escalier”  narrow’  and  crooked,  light- 
ed principally  by  borrowed  lights.  Up  three 
flights  of  steps  she  led  me  to  a small  dingy 
room,  out  of  which  the  clothes  and  effects  of  an 
occupying  tenant  had  not  yet  been  removed. 

There  was  a trunk  in  a corner,  a cravat  over 
the  back  of  a chair,  and  a pallet,  paints,  and 
brushes  on  the  table.  She  explained,  however, 
that  the  monsieur  would  be  out  in  two  or  three 
days,  “ jmuvre  jeime  homme  l” 

As  I had  lost  more  breath  in  going  np  than 
I should  like  to  lose  three  or  four  times  a day, 

I declined  that  chamber,  and  explained  the  rea^ 
son.  She  then  led  me  down  to  the  floor  below, 
where  she  showed  me  the  counterpart  room, 
and  enlarged  upon  the  excellent  society  which 
I should  have  around  me  there.  One  apart- 
ment was  occupied  by  44  Madame an  ex- 

cellent old  lady  of  good  family,  who  had  con- 
descended to  be  governess  to  the  only  daughter 
of  the  “Due  de  Quatrevingts  Tourelles,”  and 
was  now  living  on  an  annuity  she  received  from 
the  family.  Then  she  pointed  to  the  very  next 
door  to  that  which  she  intended  for  my  entrance, 
telling  me,  with  a very  knowing  look,  that  there 
lodged  a “ charmante  demoiselle — belle  comme  tme 
ange  ” who  gave  drawing  and  painting  lessons 
to  young  ladies.  44  Une  personne  charmante  ” 
she  said,  looking  as  cunning  as  possible  all 
the  time,  44  mot's  sage,  tres  sage ;”  and  then  she 
laughed,  fit  to  kill  herself,  at  the  very  idea  of 
there  being  snch  a thing  as  female  virtue  on  the 
earth. 

However,  neither  the  neighborhood  of  the 
old  lady,  nor  that  of  the  young  one,  proved 
temptation  enongh.  It  was  still  too  high.  In 
short,  I was  resolved  to  see  the  apartment  upon 
the  ground  escalier,  which  the  porter  had  men- 
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tioned,  and  thither  at  length  the  good  dame  led 
me.  She  had  to  conduct  me  to  the  floor  be- 
low, where  she  pointed  out  the  salk  a manger , or 
dining-hall,  upon  a good  large  vestibule,  with 
the  grand  escalicr  running  down  to  the  ground 
floor.  At  the  distance  of  some  ten  steps  from 
the  door  of  this  dinning-room  was  on  either 
side  another  large  door,  and  one  of  these  she 
opened,  rushed  in,  put  back  the  blinds,  and 
then,  after  a quick  glance  round  at  what  she 
considered  the  grandeur  of  the  “piece”  she  fix- 
ed her  eyes  upon  me  to  see  how  I would  be 
struck. 

The  apartment  consisted  of  a little  anteroom 
about  twelve  feet  square,  and  beyond  that  a good 
large  bedroom,  with  a bed  in  an  alcove  or  recess, 
having  a closet  for  clothes  at  each  end.  This 
alcove  wros  on  the  left  hand  side,  and  no  great 
calculation  was  needed  to  show  me  that  it  and 
the  two  closets,  which  occupied  tho  whole  length 
of  the  wall  of  the  room,  abutted  upon  the  dining- 
hall.  Just  opposite  the  door  by  w hich  I entered 
were  two  large  windows,  looking  out  into  the 
court-yard,  and  affording  so  much  light  that  I 
was  surprised  to  perceive  on  the  side  opposite 
the  bed  another  small  window  of  an  oblong 
shape,  about  three  feet  in  width  by  two  in 
height,  perched  up  at  the  top  of  the  wall  just 
under  the  cornice.  This  was  soon  explained, 
however,  for  when  I pointed  it  out  to  Madame, 
she  not  only  informed  me  that  it  wras  what  is 
called  a borrow  ed  light,  to  enable  people  to  see 
their  w ay  upon  the  petit  escalier , but  dragged  me 
up  again,  crying,  “ Tcnez , Monsieur  ; je  vais  vous 
/cure  voir”  and  then  took  a great  deal  of  pains 
to  convince  me  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
one  passing  up  or  down  that  staircase  to  see 
into  my  room,  for  although  it  was  so  high  up  in 
the  wall  of  the  chamber,  it  was  on  a level  with 
the  feet  of  the  passengers.  This  perfectly  satis- 
fied me,  and  I engaged  the  apartment,  paid  a 
small  sum  os  earnest,  and  promised  to  move  in 
the  next  day.  This  promise  I faithfully  fulfilled, 
but  in  the  mean  time  did  not  give  up  my  apart- 
ments in  the  Rue  d'Antin,  which,  for  a longer 
residence,  suited  me  much  better.  In  fact  I 
went  there  merely  from  curiosity  to  see  how' 
people  live.  Madame  assisted  mo  with  the 
greatest  politeness  in  making  all  my  little  ar- 
rangements, changed  the  place  of  this  piece  of 
furniture  and  that,  and  as  I was  very  courteous 
to  her,  spoke  French,  and  paid  her  a small  com- 
pliment now'  and  then,  I seemed  to  rise  high  in 
her  good  graces. 

After  all  was  arranged,  as  we  had  raised  some 
dust  in  ottr  manoeuvres,  she  invited  me  down  to 
her  little  salon  while  the  garyon  sw'ept  the  room 
and  waxed  the  floors,  and  passing  through  the 
dining-hall,  she  led  me  to  a neat  sitting-room 
beyond,  where  I found  two  ladies  already  in 
occupation  and  one  gentleman.  I was  intro- 
duced in  form,  and  soon  settled  rightly  who  and 
what  my  newr  companions  w ere.  The  first  was 
an  elderly  lady — about  sixty-five — with  a some- 
what pretentious  air,  and  a certain  degree  of 
minauderie,  to  say  nothing  of  rouge  and  a wig ; 
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and  she  I settled  in  my  own  mind  w as  the  ad- 
mirable lady  of  good  family  w ho  still  eqjoved  a 
little  annuity  from  the  family  of  the  Duke  de 
Quatrevingts  Tourelles. 

The  other  lady  was  the  pretty  girl  I had  seen 
once  going  into  the  porte  cochere , and  a mighty 
pretty  girl  she  was,  especially  without  her  bon- 
net, with  her  black  hair  as  smooth  and  glossy  as 
a raven’s  wing,  and  her  full  black  eyes  deeply 
shaded,  but  replete  with  a soft,  tender  light. 

This  was,  of  course,  the  young  lady  who  gave 
lessons  in  painting,  etc.,  to  other  young  ladies. 

The  gentleman  wfho  sat  by  her  side  seemed  not 
at  all  insensible  to  her  beauty',  and  their  con- 
versation w'as  carried  on  in  low  and  evidently 
very  intimate  tones,  with  glances  of  tho  eye,  and 
looks  of  intelligence,  which  left  no  doubt  of  the 
quality  of  their  friendship.  He  was  a young, 
pale,  rather  haggard-looking  man,  but  with  good 
features  and  a fine  person.  His  beard  and  hair 
w ere  wild,  and  in  this  respect  corresponded  well 
with  the  expression  of  his  eyes,  which  had  a 
quick,  eager,  impetuous  flash  in  them  that 
savored  a little  of  frenzy — whether  of  that 
which  we  are  told  assists  the  poet’s  eye  in  roll- 
ing or  not,  I can  not  say — but  to  me  it  looked 
a little  unsettled  and  unsafe.  When  I was 
introduced  to  him  and  his  fair  companion,  those 
eyes  fixed  upon  mo  eagerly,  but  he  seemed  soon 
to  settle  in  his  own  mind  that  I had  not  the 
qualities  of  a rival — I believe  it  w as  a glance  at 
my  drab  gaiters  which  decided  the  question — 
and  after  that  he  was  civil  and  courteous 
enough. 

In  the  mean  while  I heard  Madame  informing 
tho  old  lady  that  I was  vieux  gcurgon , but  a charm- 
ing, excellent  man ; and  after  a w hile,  when  I had 
a little  private  conversation  with  her,  she  told 

mo  that  “ pauvre  Monsieur  L was  madly  in 

love  with  Mademoiselle  Elise,  but,  poor  people, 
what  could  they  do  ? lie  had  not  a sou,  and 
could  not  sell  liis  pictures,  and  she  w as  forced 
to  live  by  her  teaching.”  She  whispered  in  the 
most  profound  confidence  a little  bit  of  scandal 
in  regard  to  the  extent  of  their  intimacy ; but 
enjoined  secrecy,  inasmuch  as  such  a suspicion 
would  ruin  the  prospects  of  the  young  lady, 
observing  very  properly  that  it  was  none  of  her 
business — she  was  not  bound  to  play  duenna  to 
every  lady  who  did  her  the  honor  of  boarding 
in  her  house. 

I never  believe  any  tales  of  scandal,  much 
less  mere  insinuation — I would  rather  not  be- 
lieve them,  and  so  I do  not — and  in  the  present 
case  they  only  served  to  make  me  take  an  inter- 
est in  the  two  young  people,  who  seemed  to  be  in 
an  unhappy  but  not  unusual  predicament ; and  as 

I was  placed  at  dinner  next  to  Monsieur  L , 

I contrived  to  get  tolerably  intimate  with  him 
in  a short  time.  His  fair  friend  sat  just  oppo- 
site, so  that  he  had  something  to  feast  his  eyes 
upon  while  he  talked  to  me.  The  dinner  was 
really  very  good  to  the  taste.  What  it  was 
composed  of  I do  not  know — who  ever  does 
know  the  composition  of  a French  dinner? 

But  after  it  was  over,  I asked  my  new  acquaint- 
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tiD<&  to  join  me  in  my  apartment.  *n*i  partake*  fxrojvle  parsed  up  nt  oil  sorts  of  Incurs ; but  ft 

of  a verr  .fine-  Bottle  r*f  t%w  tfe  Pfytgtffat,  tst  wti®  ftte  dull  gtafc  txf  that  square  tight  At 

Which  I had  brought  a with  me.  He  ^ftUi  Ot'  tfte  wall,  fbroeer '(dokjttg  »t,  liie 

he  would  cOtnetn  a iW  minure&ymid  1 wrwfrfcu  1 Irty,  that  aamoyerl  me  most.  Half  nx\  honr—an 

soon  after  walk  arm«?  the  wort  With  Mudti-  hour,  passed  ivdtlmat  any  one  going  up  or  coming 

gnm&ifc  Fjiw.MiQ  parted  fftfld  him  at  the  ffoefa  j dawn : but  still  May  /muk®  looking  ai  «hnt  doB 

Be  theft  rettmieil  and  Joined  me  io  toy  too tn's,  1 0$p&  « eobivetw  and  dust  enough 

and  I could  not  help  purttcinng  that  he  wa*  ] to  >llnl  it,  heyood  doubt  ; tmi  tbid  only  added  ; < 

•*»:>'/  s-,nX  The  wine  did  m\t,yc-.em  to  ihepr-  him  •;  tolJie  juinortince.  At  k-uarth,  ten  <)'eloek.«micJt 

imudr,  and  ifcouyii  Fiyncimien  are  gonondly  | by  - thCtffndvfa  in  the  ’ . and  shortly 

ven*  Xarite  hi  talking  of  their  own  uftw*,  he  did  -I  -toird  :^»meh/*dy-  £>*  the  pc&  'ts-  A,  • 

m<  en;u  approach  the  ^ubfe<  t of  iris, . To  'lead  e^V.  The  lantern  brine  on  the  opposite  side 

the  ■Wn\\Aiy\  reidly  w*ti^ft.kiiMiirfeoliTi«  toward  '••of  tin*  >?ainv  50  that  I h?»d  tin;  ajivotitage  of 

ldtev  1 stnrteit  the  topic  m juirmioti;  dihnledL  io  seeing  their  shadows— 4t  leagf  ifth  i&wstrjwfte 

his  pt^wion  a*  at*  artist,  a»4  c^pre^sod  uwMi  of  fberr  ;diadoXv^~-a5<  they  puseed  up  Or  down — n 

tb  M c\  xifrt e M*  pfcvluckcqi^  He  Cftt-K'jr^ t>  ' r^-  tymt,rt  vhb«^  H wm  IfiAt  i/f  Maritime 

with  whvshwm  :m&»  «i^r' ‘ oJilhfiy  ;p«rtai0tu«j4'  of  The.  Quatro- 

iop^  dihqulmion,^  to  Kritig  famlfy,  which  ttoxv  passed.  J 

his  '■  dro*ri  jujss  nn  tb.4 ^ IMlOwiug  irwimftig;  There  was  tft*  immensely <3*- 

be  4*4  • *tcV:iifU' ttf-.'ihv and  1 found 'teiisirp Amplitude-  idf.gpwty  etui  the  Ijtdii TtJ4t^ 

TeulJy . twi  r unrSr.  though  not  that  cnromahdteg  ’* - v ««rd  woH  pre-ir  j'«ed— ^uised;  to  gw  up 

hiefi  insriffej*  MUd^s.  T Jtfey  ‘ were  me>e  ' tjSfb  step  ih  sight;  Hku  that  of  a a untelujru  its  i 

■sk^Jches,  But Tigorons-undarnsrit^ih  and!  thought  coat  vi  »r,ma.  Sut  her  shadow  passed  scwliy  : ■ 

I sunlit  uor^peud  a few  iSuf-oleone  h»/tu;-r  dmn  like  the  m rt.  2 could  hear  that,  she  raede  a 

in  butlhfr  •jproa  tt>  hon^^ ^t)p  5ih  niv  lihruty  ar  j pauAe  at  the  ^oor  of  her  myta.  £ ivtogiae<{, , ’ .V2\>l;v.’, 

h&ue,  t jpelectJfcijii^sftutf  tin&edt  hltn  thae  | bar  fumbling  fi»r  fyp  bry  in  her  p<idicet.  rSp;y  j'1 ! 

t ricf'.  Be  ilkl  ov,  aamiu^n  very  moderate  sum*  ; fly/jdied  it  audibly  to  iho  key-hoU\  and  tlfto 

wild  i iwhj  him  irnnu'i.VuKvl'v  in  gold.  I *ball  { vmnx  in  and  elo*ad  the  dwr. 

hot  caviiy  forget  lib'  look  or  nwtmier  wlien  1 laid  j Another  hour  pushed,  and  jsiilJ  I could  "n*A 

the  C?.»ur  Karpoleon*  down  upon  the  table.  He  j niose  :mf  eyes,  ilicti  X heard  a step  in  tN 

guiwd  txt  them  and  Hghed>  and  seemed  to  hush  court-yard  below,  and  then  theTe  wiu?  a quiet 

tufa  W'hnthtt  b.«  tkbmiJd  take  them  up  or  not  IbvUsrep  again,  upon  the  }wtit  t&vulizr.  At  die 

Then  poiuttttg  to  them  with  his  hand,  he  ?«id.  , aunii?  Time  there  wivs  a light  *i&p  in  tbe  rooth 

m a Kurr  of  cywi/ail  ttme;  *l  Trttex.  l ' Me^hend,  vxf»sivg  tlm  door  in  a direction  tbai 

the  time  ^hen  to  luu«  mM  hulf>h-|?^mcd  tn  lead  fkoiw  the  tcoyntd  the  .,'  s y*/  ’ 

ik>y.ett  of  cuy  i^koreheii  for  four  in  one  vk>i>r  In  the  doy  rime.,  whstt  with  sonhds  in* 

ti»r>miug  wrTnhMmvc  tilled  my  hcarf  with  hope  mde  the  honsc  .aiul  oti^,  J bad  merer  tot  di^utK 
(tn  l etpeermirm — \ should  have  seen  fame,  and  ;•  ^ui^hed  a pound  in  that  tijv^talre  tootiu  and  l 
wealth,  nn>t  b»ytiAt:'  beRsirti  fate,  And  the:p^Mliin-:i  \did  nlof.  niihViDttlHerXtii.vVug. 
tipn  of  all'  my  b'riglitest-  hoj*««  But  now— -I ; night  XU1  tiiem  But  now  it  dhtincl,  «ud 
hare  so  often  Ku«l  sueh  gU^mek  mid  so  tffojkn  the  moment  nfr^r  I s«w  «.  pair  nf  mi  ffs  bcote  V ; 
Vr^cn  Uicrn  yamiHi  The  nett  hv^lAnt,  tlmt.i!u6y  ?ov  j cross  ihe  l^rrpwed  Iighu  1 luncmid  with  ad  [ v ; 
t$  inc "like  the  iiundJuls  of  o^^uxon  wlikdi  the  , mrc-ar*.  The  t?fcjvfi-  stoppod  nf  one  of  the  duuil 

to  a man  whom  fher  linrts  impalefX  i «n  The  Bight  adionf,.  1 couM  tioi  hitnrt lie  dooi , V 

in  keep  him  jiUxt  living  mn  in  his  ugotir  till  he  | Apnped,  htu  a mfimfn  .or  two  after  X atu  *ure  I 
lots  opoa  tile  stftkeT  *>  -hcatdiiliCf  muztuux  of  rotuc^,  ;and  I think  I lieahl  i '.‘  ‘ , ! 

There  Mnnethifig  ro  unuttornWy^ ‘toil' ^ In solid.  , 

his  nhoty  tout*,  time  hi*  wuoilb  tomthed  me  fnj'  tmjpru rt en ir  fvn&jg  yw<Yp\&i*  I xhcmght?  und 

thubeari;  and  1 wnf,j[iifU  ihiVrkin^vrJmt  X ennhl  •ifclt  the  full  tbn*e  and  necessity  of  (lie  pwuy^rf 
do  -hi  sr.nev  or  «nv  u>  oomfott,  hbu.  yvhen  he  ’ -fLvad 'm  not  into  t^mplation f*  Tuhappily, 

^natctied  up  ,tno./.?niftiey  'aud  ,uf-  .the  f ft.  1^ Ayt5 r'-^vlco-  • 

ronM;  ; Wfeom'BT  was  the  v^-nc*r,  he  vmid  hxsi  0 thw 
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beautiful.  The  greatest  liar,  I do  believe,  on 
earth  is  the  human  countenance. 

Well,  the  day  passed  by;  and,  at  my  usual 
early  hour,  I retired  to  rest.  Sleep  I certainly 
did  not  get  for  some  time.  That  great  yellow 
eye  on  the  opposite  wall,  which  I have  already 
mentioned,  would  keep  looking  at  me. 

About  eleven  o’clock  I heard  some  noise  in 
the  room  above — there  were  footsteps,  and  peo- 
ple speaking;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  some 
one  was  carrying  or  moving  a heavy  object  of 
some  kipd  across  the  room,  and  set  it  down  with 
a curious  sort  of  clang  near  about  the  centre. 
Then  nil  was  still,  and  I fell  asleep.  I could 
not  have  slept  much  more  than  an  hour,  I sup- 
pose, and  had  been  dreaming  of  I know  not 
what — but  of  something  frightful,  when  I start- 
ed up  with  a feeling  of  terror  upon  me.  The 
first  thing  I heard  distinctly  was  a sort  of  stag- 
gering step  overhead,  and  then  the  rattle  and 
fall  of  something  made  of  iron — at  least  so  I 
judged,  by  the  sound  it  made.  Then  some  one 
seemed  to  try  and  open  a door ; andthen  came 
a heavy  fall. 

I was  very  much  alarmed,  but  I knew  not 
what  to  do.  The  sounds  were  evidently  in 
Elise’s  room,  but  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
positively  that  any  thing  had  gone  amiss.  There 
had  been  no  cry — no  shriek — nothing,  in  fact, 
which  might  not  bo  attributed  to  some  little, 
ordinary  accident.  Nevertheless,  I could  not 
divest  my  mind  of  the  idea  that  something  had 
gone  amiss ; and  although  I would  not  take  the 
liberty  of  going  up  to  the  door  of  two  newly- 
married  people,  I lay  awake  for  some  ten  min- 
utes, with  my  ear  bent  eagerly  to  catch  the  light- 
est sound.  There  was  none,  however.  It  was 
another  organ  which,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
confirmed  my  fears,  and  induced  me  to  rise.  I 
perceived  a smell  of  fire  in  the  house,  distinct, 
though  not  very  strong;  and  partly  dressing  my- 
self, and  casting  on  my  dressing-gown,  I ran  out 
of  the  room.  In  the  vestibule  I found  Madame 
coming  forth  from  her  room,  and  a waiter  run- 
ning up  the  stairs  from  below. 

“Don’t  you  smell  fire  ?”  I cried. 

44  Mats  ot«,  metis  out  /”  answ  ered  the  lady,  and 
ran  farther  up,  with  the  agility  of  a cat.  We  all 
stopped  at  the  door  of  Elise’s  room,  for  there 
was  a light  smoke  issuing  through  the  cracks. 
We  knocked — we  tried  to  open — but  all  was 
still,  and  the  door  fast  locked.  There  was  no 
time  to  be  lost,  however;  the  waiter  put  his 
strong  shoulder  to  the  door — w hich,  like  the  rest 
of  the  house,  was  old,  and  not  very  sound — and 
he  and  I together  contrived  to  drive  it  in. 

The  man  fell  staggering  in  with  his  ow$ 
weight,  but  instantly  drew  back ; and  the  fumes 
of  charcoal  which  issued  forth  almost  suffocated 
me  and  Madame . For  her  part,  site  began  to 
shriek  with  all  her  might,  and  by  that  means 
soon  brought  a number  of  people  out  of  their 
rooms  with  lights.  At  all  risks  I made  a rush 
at  the  window,  and  threw  it  open,  holding  my 
breath  till  I got  out  again. 

And  now  let  me  describe  the  appearance  of 


that  xx>om,  when,  after  various  little  itifcidents 
not  worthy  of  detail,  we  were  at  length  able  to 
enter  and  look  about  us. 

The  first  object  that  met  the  eye  was  a large 
iron  brasier,  mounted  on  three  long  legs,  which 
had  been  knocked  over,  and  had  scattered  the 
lighted  charcoal,  that  had  previously  filled  it, 
over  the  floor.  That  floor  was  of  old  polished 
oak,  and  had  been  burned  in  several  places  by 
the  pieces  from  the  brasier,  producing  the  smell 
of  fire  which  I had  perceived.  Between  the 
brasier  and  the  door,  but  much  nearer  to  the 

latter,  lay  Monsieur  L , in  his  night-dress. 

His  face  was  considerably  contorted,  and  it 
seemed  evident  that  he  had  made  an  effort 
to  open  the  door,  and  in  staggering  across 
the  room,  had  knocked  over  the  brasier  and 
its  contents.  I lifted  his  arm ; it  was  quite 
flaccid,  but  there  was  no  breath  came  from 
his  lips,  and  his  face  was  the  face  of  death. 
With  a sad  heart  I walked  across  to  the  little 
alcove  in  w'hich  Elise’s  bed  was  placed,  and 
drew’  back  the  curtain  which  shaded  it.  There 
she  lay ; and  but  that  she  was  deadly  pale,  one 
might  have  thought  her  in  a tranquil  sleep.  If 
her  there  was  no  contortion  of  features — no  dia 
turbance  of  limbs.  One  arm  lay  across  he* 
bosom,  the  other  was  stretched  easily  by  her  side. 
Her  eyes  were  closed — her  lips  partly  open, 
showing  the  pearl-like  teeth  within — and  nothing 
indicated  death  but  the  wax-like  hue  of  the 
skin,  and  the  awful  stillness  pf  the  whole  form. 

Some  means  were  tried  to  recall  the  unhappy 
pair  to  life,  but  all  without  effect;  and  thus 
passed  awray  two  of  this  earth’s  children,  who 
had  impatiently  bartered  for  an  hour’s  happi- 
ness the  life  belowr — let  us  humbly  hope  not  the 
life  above. 

Oh,  that  mess  of  pottage,  that  mess  of  pot- 
tage ! We  are  all  of  us  more  or  less  Esaus  in 
this  w orld. 


LOCUSTS  IN  THE  EAST. 

AN  Eastern  summer  is  full  of  wonders;  but 
there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  about  it  more 
awfully  appalling  than  those  vast  flights  of 
locusts  which  sometimes  destroy  the  vegetation 
of  whole  kingdoms  in  a few  days,  and  whera 
they  found  a garden  leave  a wilderness. 
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I au'  riding  along  a pleasant  hillside — to- 
ward th#  end  of  May.  There  is  a sharp  patter- 
ing noise,  like  that  of  April  rain  in  Scotland, 
falling  on  hard  ground.  I look  attentively  to- 
ward the  earth,  knowing  that  it  can  not  be  a 
dhower  this  clear,  balmy  morning,  and  I see  a 
countless  multitude  of  little  black  insects  no 
bigger  than  a pin’s  head.  They  are  hopping 
and  springing  about  in  myriads,  under  my 
horse’s  feet — along  the  hard  stony  road,  which 
is  quite  black  with  them,  and  far  away  among 
the  heather,  which  is  turned  black  also.  I ride 
miles  and  miles,  yet  the  ground  is  still  darkened 
with  those  little  insects,  and  the  same  sharp 
pattering  noise  continues.  They  are  the  young 
of  the  locusts,  who  left  their  eggs  in  the  ground 
last  year.  They  have  just  come  to  life.  Three 
days  ago  there  was  not  one  to  be  seen. 

, A little  later  and  I am  passing  through  a 
Greek  village.  The  alarm  has  spread  every 
where,  and  the  local  authorities  have  bestirred 
themselves  to  resist  their  enemies  while  still 
weak.  Large  fires  arc  burning  by  the  river- 
side, and  immense  caldrons  full  of  boiling 
water  arc  streaming  over  them.  The  whole 
country  side  has  been  out  locust-hunting.  They 
have  just  returned  with  the  result  of  their  day’s 
exertion.  Twenty-three  thousand  pounds  weight 
of  these  little  insects,  each,  as  I have  said,  no 
bigger  than  a pin’s  head,  have  been  brought  in 
already  in  one  day. 

They  have  been  caught  in  a surface  of  less 
than  five  square  miles.  There  has  been  no 
difficulty  in  catching  them.  Children  of  six 
years  old  can  do  it  as  well  as  grown  men.  A 
sack  and  a broom  are  all  that  is  necessary. 
Place  the  open  sack  on  the  ground  and  you 
may  sweep  it  full  of  locusts  as  fast  as  you  can 
move  your  arms.  The  village  community  pay 
about  a farthing  a pound  for  locusts.  Some  of 
the  hunters  have  earned  two  or  three  shillings 
a day.  As  the  sacks  are  brought  in  they  are 
thrust  into  the  caldrons  of  boiling  water,  and 
boiled  each  for  some  twenty  minutes.  They 
are  then  emptied  into  the  rapid  little  river 
swollen  by  the  melting  of  mountain  snows. 

My  Albanian,  Hamed,  watches  these  proceed- 
ings from  his  embroidered  scarlet  saddle  with 
much  melancholy  gravity.  “Ah,”  he  says,  “if 
there  was  but  one  dervish  or  good  man  among 
those  rogues  he  could  pray  them  away  in  an 
hour.  There  are  no  locusts  in  my  village,  be- 
cause we  have  a dervish — a saintly  man — there.” 

It  appears  that  no  dervish  comes,  and  the 
plagne  goes  on  spreading  daily  from  village  to 
village — from  town  to  town.  This  is  the  fourth 
year  since  they  first  appeared  at  Mytilene, 
whence  I am  writing.  It  is  said  that  they 
seldom  remain  at  one  place  longer,  but  that,  in 
the  fourth  generation,  the  race  dies  out  unless 
it  is  recruited  from  elsewhere.  I am  not  aware 
whether  this  is  a mere  popular  superstition,  or 
a fact  based  on  experience.  They  show,  how- 
ever, certainly  no  symptom  of  weakness  or 
diminution  of  numbers.  In  ten  days  they 
have  increased  very  much  in  size ; they  are  now 
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as  long  as  cockchafers,  only  fatter.  They  seem 
to  be  of  several  distinct  species.  Their  bodies 
are  about  an  inch  and  a half  long,  but  some  are 
much  larger  round  than  others.  They  have  six 
legs.  The  hind-legs  of  the  largest  kind  are 
nearly  three  inches  long,  or  twice  the  length  of 
the  body.  They  have  immense  strength,  and 
can  spring  fouc  or  five  yards  at  a time.  The 
legs  are  terminated  by  sharp,  long  claws,  and 
have  lesser  claws  going  about  half  way  up  at  the 
sides  of  them:  their  hold  is  singularly  tenacious. 

Their  heads  and  shoulders  are  covered  with  a 
kind  of  horny  armor,  very  tough.  Some  are 
of  a bright  green  color  all  over,  some  have 
brown  backs  and  yellow  bellies  with  red  legs, 
and  are  speckled  not  unlike  a partridge.  Some 
are  nearly  black  all  over,  and  have  long  wings. 

The  largest  vspecies  have  immensely  long  feelers 
projecting  out  near  the  eves.  I noticed  some 
of  these  feelers  twice  the  length  of  the  rest  of 
the  body.  The  bite  of  the  largest  kind  is  strong 
enough  to  bend  a pin.  This  locust  has  im- 
mense shaq)  tusks,  furnished  with  saws  inside. 

His  mouth  opens  on  all  four  sides,  and  closes 
like  a vice.  His  eyes  are  homy,  and  he  can 
not  shut  them.  The  largest  kind  have  two 
short  yellow  wings  and  a long  pointed  fleshy 
tail,  the  smallest  have  four  long  black  wings 
and  no  tail.  The  bead  is  always  large  in  com- 
parison to  the  body,  and  not  unlike  that  of  a 
lobster.  In  moving,  its  scales  make  a noise 
like  the  creaking  of  new  leather. 

The  locusts  are  on  the  wing,  they  have  risen 
from  the  ground  into  the  air.  They  darken  the 
sky  in  their  steady  flight  for  hours,  and  they 
make  a noise  like  the  rushing  of  a mighty  wind. 

Far  as  the  eye  can  see  over  land  and  water 
broods  the  same  ominous  cloud.  The  imagin- 
ation refuses  to  grasp  their  number.  It  must 
bo  counted  by  millions  of  millions.  Count  the 
flakes  of  a snow-storm,  the  sands  by  the  sea- 
shore, the  leaves  of  snmmcr  trees,  and  the 
blades  of  grass  on  dewy  meadows.  For  days 
and  days  the  locust  storm  and  the  hot  south 
wind  continue.  At  night  the  locusts  descend 
on  the  gardens  and  cornfields.  They  struggle 
for  pre-eminence  on  the  points  of  palings,  and 
the  topmost  overlooks  the  rest  with  extraordi- 
nary gravity.  They  crawl  and  hop  loathsomely 
on  fruit  and  flower.  They  get  into  eggs  and 
fish,  which  become  uneatable  in  consequence. 

There  is  no  help  against  them  because  of  tjieir 
multitude.  They  eat  hojes  in  my  bedding; 
they  get  into  mv  pockets,  and  into  my  hair  and 
beard.  The  Greek  women  arc  obliged  to  tie 
their  trowsers  on  above  their  gowns  as  a protec- 
tion against  them.  Yon  tread  upon  them ; they 
blow  against  you,  they  fly  against  you,  they  dine 
off  the  same  plate,  and  hop  on  a piece  of  food 
you  are  putting  into  your  mouth.  Their  stench 
is  horrible,  and  this  lasts  for  weeks. 

I was  tempted  to  impale  one  of  them  as  a 
specimen,  and  left  it  sticking  on  a pin  in  the 
wall.  Hamed  slyly  removed  if,  believing  the 
proceeding  to  be  a charm  or  magical  device  to 
counteract  the  designs  of  Heaven. 
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“It  is  God’s  will!”  he  said,  sententiously, 
when  I found  him  out  and  reproached  him. 

So  they  ate  up  the  com  lands  and  the  vine- 
yards, wheresoever  they  felL  I counted  nine 
on  one  blade  of  wheat.  When  they  left  it,  it 
was  as  bare  as  a quill. 

“ They  have  still  left  your  apples  untouched,” 
I said  to  a gardener. 

“Helas!”  replied  the  man.  “They  have 
eaten  up  all  l>esides ; and  what  is  the  use  of  your 
eyebrows  if  you  have  lost  your  eyes !” 

Three  days  after  they  had  eaten  his  apples 
too. 

I noticed,  however,  that  in  the  years  the  lo- 
custs appear  there  is  no  blight  or  smaller  insects 
about.  Perhaps,  therefore,  they  are  mercifully 
sent  to  destroy  the  smaller  and  more  danger- 
ous insects  when  they  have  multiplied  exceed- 
ingly under  the  prolific  suns  of  the  East.  I 

But  they  are  a dreadful  visitation.  They  ate 
holes  in  my  clothes  as  I walked  about.  They 
got  among  Hamet’s  arms.  They  choked  up  the 
barrels  of  his  pistols,  and  fed  upon,  his  sash  of 
silk  and  gold.  They  ate  away  the  tassel  of  his 
cap  and  the  leathern  sheath  of  his  sword.  My 
French  dressing-gown  might  have  been  taken 
for  a recent  purchase  at  Rag  Fair.  They  ate 
the  sole  of  my  slipper  while  I was  asleep  on  a 
sofa.  They  ate  my  shirts  in  the  wardrobe,  and 
they  ate  my  stockings.  Hamed’s  “ good  man” 
never  arriving,  he  catches  many  and  puts  them 
out  of  the  w indow  with  much  tenderness.  The 
pasha,  my  host,  with  a touching  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  God,  goes  about  with  a long  stick 
to  save  them  from  drowning  when  they  are 
driven  by  the  winds  into  his  reservoir  of  gold 
fish. 

Perhaps  the  pasha  is  right : but  I can  not  be 
so  good  os  he  is.  For  the  locusts  eat  the  back 
hair  off  women’s  heads  wiiile  washing  at  the 
fountain,  and  the  mustaches  off  gardeners  while 
they  sleep  in  the  noonday  shadow.  They  strip 
trees  till  they  look  as  if  struck  by  lightning  or 
burnt  by  fire.  I see  the  plants  green  and  gay 
in  the  moonlight.  In  the  morning  their  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  have  departed. 

Families  sit  wailing  in  their  fields  over  the 
ruin  of  their  little  all.  There  is  a story  that  the 
locusts  have  eaten  a child  while  its  mother  was 
away  at  work.  There  is  a tradition  that  they 
once  ate  a drunken  man  who  fell  down  in  the 
kennel.  Neither  event  is  improbable.  I saw  a 
locust  draw  blood  from  the  lips  of  an  infant  in 
its  mother’s  arms. 

They  will  not  die.  They  seem  to  have  nei- 
ther sight  nor  hearing — vile  things  with  nothing 
but  mouths.  If  you  catch  one  he  will  spriug 
from  your  hold,  and  leaving  his  legs  behind  him 
go  on  as  well  as  ever.  The  Cadi  had  a little 
garden ; he  had  it  watched  day  and  night,  for 
it  was  his  pride,  and  full  of  far-away  flowers. 
He  kept  fires  surrounding  it  night  and  day  to 
prevent  the  locusts  crawling  in.  When  they 
had  learned  to  fly  he  fired  guns  to  turn  aside 
their  course.  When  they  came  in  spite  of  this 
he  turned  a garden  engine  upon  them.  Then 


he  buried  them,  but  eveiy  green  thing  and  ever}' 
blossom  was  stripped  from  his  garden  for  ail 
that. 

They  will  not  die.  They  can  swim  for  hours* 

Hot  water,  cold  water,  acids,  spirits,  smoke,  are 
useless.  I plunged  one  in  salt  and  water.  He 
remained  four  minutes,  and  sprung  away  ap- 
parently uninjured.  I recaught  him  and  smoked 
him  for  five  minutes.  Two  minutes  afterward 
he  had  revived,  and  was  hopping  away.  I re- 
caught the  same  locust,  and  buried  him  as  deep- 
ly in  the  ground  as  I could  dig  with  a pocket- 
knife.  I marked  the  place,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing I looked  for  my  friend,  hut  be  was  gone. 
Nothing  will  kill  them  but  smashing  them  to  a 
jam  with  a blow,  or  boiling  them.  There  is  no 
protection  against  them.  They  despise  and  eat 
through  the  thickest  cloths,  or  sacking,  or  mat* 
ting;  and  glass  coverings  for  a large  extent  of 
ground  would  be  of  course  too  expensive.  The 
only  way  in  which  one  of  my  neighbors  was  en- 
abled to  save  part  of  his  harvest  was  by  gather- 
ing his  fruits  and  cutting  down  his  com  when 
the  locusts  came,  and  then  burying  his  property 
in  holes  dug  in  the  ground  and  covered  over  with 
a heavy  stone  at  the  aperture,  as  I had  seen  the 
peasantry  do  in  some  parts  of  Western  Africa. 

This  saved  him  a little.  No  barn  or  room  would 
have  done  so. 

Yet  another  three  weeks,  toward  the  end  of 
July,  and  the  cloud  which  has  hovered  over  the 
land  so  long  i9  clearing  away.  And  there  arises 
a great  wind,  so  that  the  locusts  are  swept  off  in 
countless  armies  to  the  sea,  and  so  drowned. 

It  is  impossible  to  bathe  for  days,  or  to  walk  by 
the  sea-shore,  because  of  the  stench  of  them. 

But  they  are  gone,  and  their  bodies  float  over 
the  sea  like  a crust,  extending  to  the  opposite 
coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

I found  out  while  busy  with  this  subject,  that 
the  locusts  were  supposed  to  have  come  from 
Asia  Minor  to  Mytilene ; that  when  they  first  ap- 
peared on  the  northern  coast  ©f  the  island,  they 
were  few  in  number — a greater  portion  of  the 
flight  w'hich  settled  here  having  been  probably 
drowTied  on  their  passage.  It  was  not  till  the 
third  year  that  they  became  so  numerous  and 
so  mischievous  as  to  cause  alarm.  Their  de- 
vastations were  principally  confined  to  the  vines 
and  olives ; afterward  they  grew  more  general. 

Last  year  the  inhabitants,  dreading  their  re- 
turn, endeavored  to  take  timely  precautions  for 
their  destruction.  There  was  some  difficulty 
about  this,  however.  It  was  necessary  to  apply 
to  the  Turkish  local  authorities.  The  local  au- 
thorities w'ere  obliged  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Grand  Sehoul-Islam,  who  published  a fetfah,  or 
decree,  on  the  subject.  But  the  fetfah  wras  not 
obtained  without  a great  deal  of  importunity,  as 
it  was  believed  by  many  learned  doctors  that 
the  demand  was  altogether  contrary  to  Moslem 
law'.  However,  as  the  ravages  of  the  locusts 
continued  to  increase  to  an  extent  which  seem- 
ed to  menace  the  revenue  derived  from  the  is- 
land, a fetfah  was  at  last  issued.  In  virtue  of 
this,  permission  was  given  to  destroy  the  locusts 
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by  all  means  save  those  of  fire  and  water.  It 
was  necessary  to  evade  this  provision,  since  fire 
and  water  were  universally  acknowledged  as  the 
only  effectual  means  of  destruction. 

The  matter  was  now  made  the  subject  of  a 
fixed  legal  regulation,  by  which  every  family 
was  required  to  destroy  from  about  twelve  to 
twenty-five  pounds  weight  of  locusts,  accord- 
ing to  their  numbers,  for  the  common  benefit. 
Some  of  the  villages  where  labor  was  scarce, 
paid  this  tribute  in  money.  Twopence  a pound 
was  first  given  for  locusts ; but  the  price  after- 
ward sunk  to  a farthing.  The  efforts  of  some 
places  were,*  however,  defeated  by  the  indiffer- 
ence or  superstition  of  others;  so  that  labor, 
time,  and  money  w ere  all  lost.  More  than  seven 
hundred  thousand  weight  were  destroyed  with- 
out any  visible  effect  on  their  numbers.  Their 
weight  at  this  time  was  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy  to  the  ounce. 

The  Turks  resolutely  refused  to  assist  in  these 
proceedings.  They  looked  upon  the  visitation 
as  the  will  of  God,  w ith  which  it  was  impious 
to  interfere.  The  captain  of  a Turkish  man- 
of-war,  seeing  a locust  drowning  in  the  sea, 
bade  his  favorite  coffee-boy  plunge  into  the  wa- 
ter to  save  it. 

Some  of  the  uneducated  Greeks  had  also 
their  own  peculiar  way  of  going  to  work.  They 


insisted  that  the  locusts  had  arrived  in  punish- 
ment for  the  sins  of  the  community,  and  conse- 
quently that  human  efforts  against  them  would 
be  vain.  It  appeared  to  them  that  public  prayers 
and  processions  were  much  more  reasonable. 
They  also  applied  to  a certain  St.  Tryphon  on 
the  subject — for  St.  Tryphon  is  the  recognized 
patron  and  protector  of  fields  and  plants.  They 
likewise  sent  a deputation  to  Mount  Athos,  re- 
questing St.  Tryphon  to  come  and  pass  a few 
days  at  Mytilene — but  he  didn’t. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  they  appear,  invari- 
ably, about  the  middle  of  May,  and  that  they 
die  or  depart  in  August.  They  are  most  mis- 
chievous during  the  month  of  June.  They  have 
an  objection  to  damp  or  marshy  grounds.  The 
females  bury  themselves  in  the  earth  when  dy- 
ing, probably  to  conceal  their  eggs.  The  males 
die  aboveground,  where  the  ants  and  smaller 
insects  speedily  devour  them.  Neither  rain  nor 
cold,  however  severe,  appears  to  destroy  or  in- 
jure the  eggs,  which  lie  in  the  ground  like  seed 
during  the  winter,  and  burst  forth  into  life  in 
the  first  warmth  of  summer.  Each  female  is 
understood  to  have  about  fifty  young,  which,  in 
some  measure,  accounts  for  the  astounding  in- 
crease of  the  tribe.  They  require  about  twenty 
days  to  attain  their  full  growth ; sometimes  lon- 
ger, if  the  weather  is  unfavorable. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  past  month  has  been  unusually  meagre  in 
events  of  importance  or  permanent  interest, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  proceedings  of 
Congress  have  related  mainly  to  local  and  private 
matters,  and  have  thus  far  resulted  fn  no  positive 
legislation.  In  the  Senate,  on  the  18th  of  Jan- 
uary, a letter  was  presented  from  Hon.  Rufus 
Choate,  tendering  his  resignation  as  one  of  the 
regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  partly  be- 
cause of  his  inability  to  attend  properly  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  position,  but  mainly 
because  he  could  not  concur  in  the  policy  wdiich 
had  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  Board. 
He  regarded  that  policy  as  a direct  violation  of 
the  law  of  Congress,  by  which  their  action  w’as  to 
be  regulated  and  controlled,  and  as  exactly  con- 
trary to  the  designs  of  the  institution,  as  indicated 
by  that  law  and  by  the  will  of  the  founder.  The 
receipt  of  the  letter  occasioned  some  debate  in  the 
Senate,  several  Senators  regarding  it  as  derogatory 
to  that  body,  and  offensively  peremptory  in  its 
condemnation  of  the  majority  of  the  Board  from 
whoso  views  the  writer  differed.  It  was  laid  upon 
the  table,  with  the  intimation  that  a committee 
would  be  hereafter  appointed  to  investigate  the 
complaints  against  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Mr.  Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  25th,  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  in  support  of  resolutions  he 
had  previously  offered,  calling  for  the  interference 
of  the  Government  to  put  a stop  to  the  practice 
of  foreign  countries  in  shipping  their  paupers  and 

criminals  as  emigrants  to  the  United  States. A 

Bill  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  a Commission  to  inves- 
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I tigate  and  pay  tho  losses  sustained  by  American 
j citizens  from  the  spoliations  of  the  French  upon 
American  commerce.  On  the  6th,  in  the  Senate, 

Mr.  Cass  presented  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  Michigan,  instructing  him,  as  one 
of  the  Senators  from  that  State,  to  procure  the 
passage  of  a law  prohibiting  Slavery  from  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  He  said,  that, 
a few  years  since,  he  had  declared  his  purpose  to 
obey  such  instructions,  when  fairly  exercised,  and 
under  proper  circumstances.  He  desired  now  to 
show  that  the  circumstances  under  which  these 
resolutions  of  instruction  had  been  passed,  were 
not  such  as  should  give  them  any  binding  force. 

The  Democratic  party  in  Michigan  had  recently 
lost  its  ascendency,  and  been  succeeded  by  another 
party  whose  sentiments  he  did  not  share.  The 
practical  question,  therefore,  was  whether  a polit- 
ical party,  whenever  it  accedes  to  power,  by  what- 
ever combinations,  has  a right  to  pass  resolutions 
which  its  opponents,  in  legislative  trusts,  are  bound 
to  obey;  or,  if  prevented  from  obeying  by  their 
conscience  and  consistency,  to  resign  their  consist- 
ency. Such  a rule,  he  believed,  would  introduce 
changes  into  the  Senate  radically  affecting  its  or- 
ganization, and  incompatible  with  the  objects  of  its 
institution  as  the  representative  branch  of  the  Sov- 
ereignty of  the  State.  1 1 w ould  deprive  it  of  every 
characteristic  of  permanence,  and  would  alwray9  be 
used  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Democracy,  since  the 
opponents  of  that  party  do  not  admit  the  binding 
obligation  of  such  a rule.  He  declined  to  discuss  the 
general  principle  involved,  saying  his  only  object 
was  to  show  why  he  acknowledged  the  obligations 
of  the  former  instructions  and  denied  those  of  the 
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present  Strange  doctrines  were  now  abroad,  and  j 
strange  organizations  employed  to  promulgate  and 
enforce  them.  The  grave  questions  of  policy  w hich 
have  hitherto  divided  parties  are  now  cast  aside, 
and  religious  and  political  intolerance  finds  zeal- 
ous, and,  it  may  be,  successful  advocates.  While 
he  believed  the  existence  of  political  parties  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  he  thought  w*e 
needed  no  new  experiments,  and  no  new  organiza- 
tions. While  the  new  party  was  in  process  of 
formation,  upon  a narrow  basis  of  exclusion,  seek- 
ing unity  of  action  not  in  individual  conviction 
and  responsibility,  but  in  the  surrender  of  the  will 
of  each  to  the  dictation  of  those  who  may  gain  the 
direction  of  the  party,  the  public  mind  must  be 
kept  in  a state  of  feverish  excitement,  unfriendly 
to  calm  deliberation ; and  majorities  acquired  by 
combinations  arising  out  of  such  a state  of  things 
do  not  act  under  those  fair  and  proper  circum- 
stances which  he  had  declared  to  be  essential  to 
the  obligatory  force  of  legislative  instructions. 
He  believed  the  adoption  of  the  measures,  for 
which  he  was  instructed  to  vote  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Michigan,  would  be  the  signal  for  the 
breaking  up  of  this  confederacy,  and  he  should, 
therefore,  not  obey  them. In  the  House  of  Rep- 

resentatives various  subjects  have  been  discussed, 
but  no  action  of  importance  has  been  taken. 
Governor  Causey,  of  Delaware,  in  his  inaugural 
address,  discusses  at  some  length  the  evils  that 
threaten  the  country  from  the  increase  of  foreign 
influence,  and  the  augmented  number  of  foreigners 
who  arrive  among  us.  He  congratulates  the  State 
on  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  these  injurious  influ- 
ences which  lias  been  aroused  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  predicts  from  it  the  happiest  results.  He 
urges  also  the  importance  of  affording  more  effi- 
cient protection  to  American  labor  against  the  effect 
of  foreign  competition ; and  concludes  by  represent- 
ing all  the  fears  that  have  been  entertained  for  the 

safety  of  the  Union  as  unfounded  and  absurd. 

Public  attention  has  been  largely  directed  to  an 
emigrating  expedition  in  process  of  preparation, 
und^r  command  of  Colonel  Kinney,  to  colonize  and 
settle  certain  portions  of  the  territory  on  the  Mos- 
quito coast.  The  settlement  is  to  be  made  under  a 
grant  alleged  to  haye  l)een  made  to  two  British 
subjects,  named  Sheppard  and  Haly,  by  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  present  king  of  the  Mosquito  coun- 
try. The  government  of  Nicaragua  has  protested 
against  this  expedition,  as  an  invasion  of  its  terri- 
tory, and  as  in  violation  of  the  Neutrality  Law  s of 
the  United  States.  To  these  representations  Mr. 
Marcy,  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  replied,  that  there 
was  no  evidence  of  any  hostile  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  expedition,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
merely  a peaceful  emigration  company,  intending 
to  settle  upon  lands  to  which  they  had  a claim,  not 
for  purposes  of  conquest,  but  of  cidtivation  and  im- 
provement ; and  that  it  was  not  in  violation  of  our 
Neutrality  Laws,  inasmuch  as  the  members  of  the 
expedition  would  be  in  all  respects  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  country.  To  these  representa- 
tions Mr.  Marcolcta,  the  Minister  from  Nicaragua, 
has  replied,  under  date  of  January  16th,  setting 
forth  the  various  attempts  of  Great  Britain  to  estab- 
lish a protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  coast,  and  to 
plant  an  English  colony  there,  and  the  declaration 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  that  they 
wottld  never  acknowledge  any  such  protectorate, 
nor  permit  the  European  governments  either  to  in- 
terfere with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  American 
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republics,  or  to  establish  new  colonies  upon  this 
continent  w hich  should  jeopard  their  independence 
or  ruin  their  interests.  The  American  Secretary 
of  State,  also,  in  1849,  and  at  other  times,  informed 
the  British  authorities  that  the  American  govern- 
ment could  never  acknow  ledge  the  independence  of 
the  Mosquito  Indians,  or  admit  that  they  have  any 
right  of  sovereignty  over  the  territory  they  claim. 

The  Minister  urges  that  by  these  declarations,  so 
frequently  repeated,  and  so  explicit  and  emphatic 
in  their  terms,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  denied  the  right  of  the  Mosquito  king  to  make 
any  grants  of  land,  and  denounced  the  policy  of 
planting  new  colonies  upon  those  territories.  It 
can  hardly  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  it  would  at- 
tempt to  establish  such  colonies  itself,  or  permit  the 
invasion  by  its  citizens  of  the  rights  and  territories 
of  the  State  of  Nicaragua. — Colonel  Kinney,  on  the 
28th  of  January,  writes  to  Secretary  Marcy,  de- 
claring that  the  objects  of  the  expedition  are  to 
occupy  and  improve  the  lands  within  the  limits  of 
his  grant,  and  that  every  thing  is  to  be  done  peace- 
ably, and  without  invading  the  rights  of  either 
communities  or  States.  He  says  he  intends  to 
establish  municipal  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  colonists,  so  that  it  may  be  in  his  power  to 
enforce  order,  and  keep  up  the  forms  of  civilized 
society  from  the  beginning.  The  Secretary,  in  his 
reply,  dated  February  4,  states  that  if  the  expedi- 
tion is  a mere  peaceful  emigration,  and  if  those 
connected  with  it  choose  to  abandon  all  claim  to 
the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  submit 
themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of  some  other  coun- 
try, this  government  will  not  interfere  with  it ; but 
the  Ministers  of  the  various  Central  American  gov- 
ernments deny  that  he  has  any  grant  of  lands  within 
their  dominions,  and  our  government  does  not  ac- 

knowledge  the  Mosquito  king. Elections  have 

taken  place  for  United  States  Senators  in  several 
of  the  States.  In  New  York,  on  the  6th  of  Febru- 
ary, Senator  Seward  was  re-elected  for  six  years 
from  the  4th  of  March,  when  his  present  term  of 
sendee  will  expire.  He  received  18  out  of  31  votes 
cast  in  the  Senate,  and  69  out  of  126  in  the  Assem- 
bly. The  election  had  excited  a great  deal  of  in- 
terest, and  was  preceded  by  animated  and  vehe- 
ment discussions,  of  several  days'  duration,  in 

both  Houses. In  Massachusetts,  Henry  'Wilson, 

44  Free  Soil,”  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  oc- 
casioned by  the  resignation  of  Edward  Everett.  In 
Wisconsin,  Charles  Durkee,  “ Republican,”  has 
been  elected  to  fill  tho  place  of  Isaac  P.  Walker. 

In  Illinois,  Lyman  Trumbull,  44  Anti-Nebraska 
Democrat,”  succeeds  James  Shields.  In  Iowa, 

James  Harlan  has  been  chosen  to  succeed  Augustus 
C.  Dodge,  who  has  been  appointed  Minister  to 
Spain,  in  place  of  Mr.  Soule,  who  has  resigned, 
lion.  John  Slidell  has  been  re-elected  from  Loui- 
siana.  Lieutenant  C.  G.  Hunter,  in  command  of 

tho  U nited  States  brig  Bainbridge,  forming  port  of 
the  United  States  squadron  on  the  Brazil  station, 
returned  to  New  York,  without  orders,  on  the  23d 
of  January.  In  an  official  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  he  assigns,  as  a reason  for  this  step, 
the  refusal  of  the  commander  of  the  squadron  to 
permit  him  to  carry  into  effect  a plan  he  had  form- 
ed for  punishing  the  Dictator  of  Paraguay  for  In- 
sults o fibred  to  a Consul  of  the  United  States. 
Lieutenant  Hunter  was  immediately  dktnliwd 
from  the  service  by  the  President  for  this  viola- 

I tion  of  his  duty. Rev.  William  Capers,  D.D., 

j Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
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died  auddcnly,  »>sx  tW jtOtlr  if  J«i.u»rr,  rv&- 

jdenee  {n  Amierwon,  Soutli  rtfmliiia.  Ur.  Capers 
born  in  Kt.  Thomas  '.jWffiii,  hit  the  Sflth  of 
January,  i^L  He  rcech  cd  r iif*  deem*,  of  M'.A, 
from  SuutU  CitruliwA  Coli^e,  wfwbe 
educated,  mi  *«*  .RMMsivifttf  into  t|to  uiiaual  ^on- 
feron^e  of  liL  uatjovi  State  a®  a traveling  mimHer 
tu  itfbd.  In'  WM  W 'v«*a.  wait  tofeagUnd «*  tbe 
AwaioanvMfc^^^  . 

LWohUt  the  DriU>ijL ' ; 
yeAw  be  Mite  of  tli¥  - 

banes.  lii  !£45  ho  was  elected  Lhffiop.  He  ivxta 
timtniruUhed  for  ihs  urbanity' of  his  mmrner*,  the 
elegance  of  his  style,  the  or&uxrlcdt  lhu>h  stotf  force 
of  Sta  pulpit  tnuu*tration*  y &hd  -ateo  for  th#  pn.itni- 
iueut  pari  be  always  took  in  the  alLura  of  the 
Church,  of  winch  ho  was  o ver  & dlsttuguLbed  ofna>- 
went.,  sunt  which  will  ih&ply  had  hii-bv?*. 

From  California  ne  hiivo  inteJirgeut's  to  Jana* 
Ary1  18.  Iho  railroad.  across'  (W  I ^tlntcus  of  Fur 
ruuna  iVcoutpl  feted,  and  trauw  passed  from  Aspih- 
wail  to  Panama  for  the  first  tiuit  on  the  28tli  of 
January,  There  k no  ituvlligchco  of  iuiy  imp<m> 
auce  from  if# . VtiiWezetU.  This  Lpgi<?latvure  w &$ 
itt. Seaton*  Th^  rctibos  of  rarttgrdtion*hoit  that 
while  ■5?i)'?aOi  pcr^utl*  have  arrived  in  California 
4 sir-big  H#  vcar,  -i'f ,47?  have  lakm  their  departure-* 
$o  that  thorn  bb  btfoo  a ekur  addition  oT  only 
23;253to  the  population,  and  of  those  only  10,135 
sv^ere  American.  } ' ' t> 

From  OwjvH  war  date*  arc  to  the*  28th  of  Pecpm- 
ber.  The  whiter  hud  been  p&u&uaHY  mild.  Tha 
Legislature was  in  SesHori.  BuMdevi  was  dull  mul 

The  yitf*3t>ynyf  A 8uitM 

Government  wus  agitated  with  afaiV  prospect  of 
ineci^.  Difluiittk'*  wm*u\ i c0coaj\tYTt:tl  with 
lodi/nts  ai*t  of  the  G ovade 

V From  the  Soiulnrh  Ulw*.  w*  Keui  that  King* 
Kiimtdumeba  dhdon  the-Eoth  eC  i#$4 

^>Hy-cojc  yohi'gv.  and  wa*  buct^ded  by  his  :*&a, 
F^co  LihoUho^  who  had.  rerpiosfced  The  members 
*«f  the  old  Coum’M  h>  retain  thntr  places  until:  hi* 
oouW  make  «rrm>ge:mauts.ior  appointing  thuir  .$$ur- 

<A^or^,  ;’ • •'  Y ■y'V> 

OliFAT  itMTAfs. 

rarJbinmd  mot  on  the  33d  .of  January;  Hiid  the. 
W Vr  i i mo ed i ai>- h;  eu ga g«^  1 thv  atumiiOn  til  hmh 
Uug«v3  TIk?  rt?ni^ii3tu»a  of  his  nen;  hi  il:«*  Cn'^ 
diet  by  Lord  John  ItH&udI  auticklu^fc $01  r,b 
the  3tUhf  h(s  Twrdiliip  g&yc, hr  hk 

Tot  this  mi(iorUut  jatbp.  Yho-  prin^pel^ 
grow.mt  of  the  nbxico  ^iv^n  by  ^.  Jiocbuct  Halt; 
ha  fhdiild  uioui  for  i!bi  ;aimoiijJ.lu'uht'  hr.a. 
coQUibUcc  U hmuirfe  Into  tb>  r.mduci  of ' iha  wm\ 
HdiC-ii  ha  saw  that  noth'c,  bis  Lordship  4abl,  lu, 
iclt  ihnl  It  cuuhiVlilyhc1  met  hi  one  of  two 
$0?  by  ilenying  rlw  c si  stance  of  tha  evils  Which 
wam-  ^ud  10  require  Investigation,  or  by  nayfnig 
that  ejftfeiVnt  mciuufos  had  been  taken  to  apply  n 
remedy.  Thu  tir^t  dtclarufiott  ho  could  not  make 
—thf,  unhappily,  tha  cwuiilion -nf  the  Bdtkb  army 
ill  ilrt?  Crimea  waa  most  rrielamdioly  and  deplor- 
able ; nur{  on  the  other  baud,  could  he  nay  that  the 
conduct  of  the  w ar  dcjiartmenk  was  in  the  hand* 
of  a niHU  of  the  vigor  aud  energy  neressary  lo  in* 
«ar*V  rehu  no.  Ho  & toted  that  hehad  bold  along 
cor  responded  co  with  Lurd  Ala'nieeu  for  Uic  pur- 
pose of  placing  the  control  ot  the  yar  In  the  hands 
uf  Lord  Palmo^ton,  believing  liim  to  be  nvore 
capable  r liruti  any  other  smut  of  refonnifig  the 
abubes  the  a:\ifc'tfcnce  of  Wbildi  coold  not  |>c  difniwL 
These  avers  * however,  had  beohimsucccjLKfuh 


amt  he  had  tnada  up  h*»s  mind  rihut  the  only  ?>our«« 
pTojw^r  lor  him  to  w.ji«  to  retire  ijrmu  a Cab-, 

inct  the  (r*?S|>oasibility  c>4*  Wh<^^e  nicat-ures  h«  was 

not  witting  tviMmn  Lord  Palmerston  followed. 

hi  a i^rtfech  dv:C])ly  the  retirement  o£  LnH 

John  Ku5.sc llj  vdul  cmut'bduing  trml  h«*  )md  no? 
given  th*  Gbvmxiuent  chbugh  fm  irmkiug  Uie 
new  arrsngehtaftPs  wluuh  such  a would  rfdidjer 
ifoee^axy.  Ha  agreed,  bowerer,  with  him  in  tft« 
opinion  that  Uie  war  ought  to  bo  conducted  with  A 
greater  degree  of  vigor  than  had  yet  h<yn  ^hwn. 
Mr;  Roobuckihen  urgud  tho  pa&A0,gc  af  \\  is  motion, 
aud  Wuj*  awswewd  by  Mr.  Sidney  11  crhorL  in  ah 
attempted  vimliraiion  oi  i.lu.v  attiou  of  ihc  Covera- 
flhiiit'  and  the  oifiduet  of  the.  war.  In  the.  House 
c»C  I*ot\lw  uo  important  discussions  bud  lakifn  place. 
The  Ehrl  ijf  Wihcliilsea  rriadc  u Rh^HViis^nhlg 
i/ith  great  birternes*  the  coiir^  of ,‘Uie \ 
paper,  and  v;as  folinwed,  in  tumrl  v rho  iihmo  stndn, 
by  the  Duke  of  Newea^ilm  Lv>rd  Lyndhutbi  guw 
notice  of  « mof  foii  of  emmte  upon  the  Goveru- 
me-nt.fo.r;:Hs  corpliiat-of  fhtvMfar;, 

T he  public*  mirid  throughom  Kiiglaml  b greatly 
agitated  by  thu  eepoHa  froiu  the  Cn men—  by  the 
failure  of  the  Allied  armies  to  rake  Si*biisVo|»oWumi 
esfiecjully  by  tht  tend  ctnapblat^  of  the  «njcrihg3 
from  ‘riarcyf’Hk 

Ilritish  trooiis. 

ify  and  jredJess  neglect  $&■  urged  against  the  Coin* 
man  derdn-chlef  aud  t.hH  Aec^rUiy'or  VTar,  a^^  the 
iteceasity  of radhral  chan^  fn  tlseiw^wMtioa  tmd 
conduct  of  the  army  L boldly  urged.  Several  of 
the  h ho  ve  'rcturu- 

ad  tv  kift-kfa‘v.1  utem  te'$fc:pe  .LiceV 

EvaoL  ^'f«V  -^Miuntiad  of  tliev^evopd 

DiyiaioU.  A .correspondence,  between  Idtii  usd 
Lord  Kaglan  La»  been  piiblbhcd,  m wiridi  h«  •ak- 
4gnB  the  very  feeble  estate  of  hb  health  tw  a suifi- 
dent  reason  for  this  ^tep,  box  in  w hb-ii  liw  *th& 
feta  tea  cerUlu  fayt^wi^/om  theattech  of  the 
itiVs.dan»  upon  the  ihivbh  m the  side  of  In- 

kwnflalx  bn  tli.a  Fdii.dfit^cmlier,  which  tlirovr iiie 
• iy^pduiiblljS j;  of  that  fat ut  aTfuir  upon  the  com* 

> jiiamTer,  Sir  Xlir  Latrj^  States  that  the  m&knm 
iCiid'^p>^wd  % LtoUCf  tlLlfe  positiutduid  attract* 

: :i:d;hy>  - tv  V#.  irii  command,  And. die 

. hat  Gent  ion  of- botli  Lord 

v:rt  to  the  subject,  "The 
ws^aLB^V'*  Vhd  Pf  Uio  posiition,.  Ib  Iter 

’tytM, i:.u*h  and  ihawmali  means 
a r i i - - ' - ■ .-^  secure,  it  was  at  all 

liui*k  hi.'t  dii ty  to  fcprv.seut.  But  tile  yarimui  eXb 
genric.s  to  b«  prodded  for  on  other  poinb  at  that 
tiiiie,  lo'yaj^,  mmlemllt  searcxdypii^Tbie ‘to. afipnj 
any  raabirial  reiMforcuHiput-  ;<#-  ‘nioanaTofr  the.  o«tv 
of  defend.  The  public  press  ami  public 
s^ntimeut  in  England  have  availed  themselves  of 
tht'se  sf  atenutnfcj,  and  of  others  still  more  cxplldt 
from  other  eemmes^  to  sustain  the  most  vehement 
complaints  i)f  the  condncr  nf  the  wnr.  Lord  Rag- 
l if  i,  in  a letter  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 'Sir  be 
LaOy^s  reei^xialioo  of  Ids  comm  ami,  cpiiipttmeuH 
Uiiu  Very  highly  on  the  Value  ofhU  femcaa;  and 

regrets  tho  i)/'cest-:ity  uf  bis  d<  pari ur»>.^ Ajlm tral 

Du  rubs  has  rescued  bb-  com  maud  of  tha  Black 
fleet,  aud  rcturm-d  to  faiglaud  ; in  bis  parting 
address  he  piyya  u high  ct«mpiim»*nl  in  the  Officer* 
and  seamen  of  the  fleet  utuh  r lim  epiuiuaml,  for  thp 
courage  with  w liidi  they  have  cucount/xretl  dungrr 
in  various  fripnfyflilh  Lr  tin*  high  j biu-avler  ihey 
have  sustained  for  ewtfiiyirNr,  dbtdpii?ibf  d^t;^ 

rjiuti  to  their  sawmttgu  and  t)ie!rxobrdr;y— — flieiiC 
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interest  lias  been  excited  by  an  autograph  letter 
from  the  Queen  to  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  begging 
him  to  assure  the  “ poor,  noble,  wounded  soldiers 
and  sick  men,  that  no  one  takes  a warmer  interest, 
or  feels  more  for  their  sufferings,  or  admires  their 

courage  and  heroism  more  than  their  queen.” 

Lord  Elgin,  in  his  return  from  the  Governorship  of 
Canada,  was  honored  with  a public  reception  by  the 
authorities  of  Liverpool.  In  his  reply  to  the  con- 
gratulatory addresses  made  to  him,  he  said  his  en- 
deavor had  been  so  to  develop  the  resources  of  Can- 
ada as  to  render  her  people  absolutely  contented 
with  their  condition,  and  also  to  promote  that  free 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  United  States 
on  which  the  welfare  of  both  countries  must  alw  ays 
so  largely  depend.  lie  thought  he  had  done  some- 
thing toward  the  accomplishment  of  both  these  ob- 
jects. Highly  as  he  valued  the  independence  of 
nations,  he  thought  the  present  w*ar  proved  conclu- 
sively, what  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  no 
two  nations  could  engage  in  war  without  affect- 
ing injuriously  the  interests  of  the  whole  civil- 
ized world. 

CENTRAL  EUROPE. 

In  France  the  Emperor  has  called  for  a new  loan 
of  five  hundred  million  francs : it  is  announced  that 
more  than  three  times  that  sum  has  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers  to  the  loan  was  over  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  thousand.  A bill  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Legislative  Corps  calling  out  140,000 
men  of  the  class  of  185-1. 

In  Prussia  the  course  of  events  indicate  a fixed 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  Government  not 
to  extend  the  character  of  its  obligations  to  the 
Western  Powers.  On  the  19th  of  December,  Bar- 
on Manteuffel,  on  behalf  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, addressed  a note  to  the  English  and  French 
Envoys  in  regard  to  the  request  made  that  Prussia 
should  give  her  assent  to  the  arrangement  they  had 
made  with  Austria.  He  states  that  although  the 
King  had  not  thought  proper  to  participate  in  the 
exchange  of  notes  between  the  Four  Powers,  he 
had  still  endeavored  to  give  a practical  force  to  the 
guarantees  provided  for  at  Vienna,  by  inducing 
the  Cabinet  of  Russia  to  adopt  them.  In  a sub-  j 
quen t communication,  dated  January  5,  the  Baron 
reiterates  the  same  views,  and  conveys  the  refusal 
of  the  Prussian  Government  to  mobilize  her  army. 
The  Frencli  Minister  has  replied  to  these  represent- 
ations in  a dispatch  not  yet  published,  the  purport 
of  which  is  that  Prussia  wrill  not  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Conference  to  be  held  in  Vienna, 
unless,  1.  She  accedes  to  the  treaty  of  December ; 
2.  Docs  not  oppose  the  demand  of  Austria  for  the 
mobilization  of  the  Federal  contingents;  and  3. 
That  she  shall  herself  mobilize  a force  of  100,000 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  Prussia  claims  a right 
to  participate  in  these  conferences,  in  her  capacity 
of  a great  European  Power,  and  because  she  was  a 
contracting  party  to  the  treaties  which  arc  under 
revision.  Prussia  has,  therefore,  sent  a protest  to 
the  Cabinets  of  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Londop,  against 
the  validity  of  any  resolutions  adopted  without  her 
participation. 

In  Austria  further  conferences  have  been  held 
and  negotiations  opened,  which  hold  out  expecta- 
tions that  peace  may  be  restored.  At  an  interview 
held  at  the  house  of  the  British  Minister  at  Vienna, 
Prince  Gortschakoff  repeated  the  declaration  that 
the  Emperor  was  ready  to  accept  the  four  guaran- 
tees as  “ points  of  departure”  for  a negotiation ; add- 


ing a request  that  the  representatives  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  would  explain  the  meaning  they  attach  to 
the  guarantees.  As  England,  France,  and  Austria, 
had  previously  come  to  an  understanding  on  the  sub- 
ject, their  reply  was  communicated  to  the  Russian 
Envoy  by  the  French  Minister.  Two  days  after- 
ward, Prince  Gortschakoff  demanded  a new  con- 
ference. It  was  granted;  and  here  he  put  in  a 
document  giving  the  interpretation  which  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  puts  on  the  four  guarantees,  of 
whiph  the  following  are  the  points:  1.  Abolition 
of  the  Russian  protectorate  in  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia,  and  placing  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
Sultan  under  the  joint  guarantee  of  the  Five  Pow- 
ers : 2.  Free  navigation  of  the  Danube : 3.  Revis- 
ion of  the  treaty  of  1841,  the  Minister  stating  that 
he  does  not  refuse  to  “ come  to  an  understanding, 
in  formal  conference  for  peace,  on  the  means  which 
the  three  Courts  may  propose  to  put  an  end  to  what 
they  call  the  preponderance  of  Russia  in  the  Black 
Sea,  on  condition  that,  in  the  choice  of  those  means, 
there  be  not  one  of  a nature  to  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  sovereignty”  of  the  Czar  on  his  own  ter- 
ritory : 4.  The  guarantee  of  the  privileges  of  Chris- 
tians in  Turkey  by  the  Five  Towers.  This  note 
was  received,  and  further  negotiations  wrerc  post- 
poned to  a Conference  to  be  held  about  the  middle 
of  February  at  Vienna. 

EASTERN  EUROPE. 

From  the  Crimea  there  is  no  news  of  the  slight- 
est importance.  The  operations  of  the  siege  are 
still  continued;  the  English  army  is  deplorably  in 
lack  of  clothing,  provisions,  etc.,  and  the  Russians 
are  said  to  be  in  the  constant  receipt  of  reinforce- 
ments. Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  concen- 
, trate  largo  bodies  of  troops  at  Terekop,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  landing  of  reinforcements  for  the  Allies, 
and  if  deemed  desirable  to  make  an  attack  on  Eu- 
patoria.  The  S9vere  weather  had  rendered  it  very 
difficult  for  the  Allied  armies  to  press  the  siege  with 
any  vigor,  and  hostile  operations  were  almost  en- 
tirely limited  to  occasional  skirmishes  and  cannon- 
ades. 

From  Russia  we  are  in  receipt  of  a manifesto  is- 
sued by  the  Emperor  on  the  14th  of  December,  in 
regard  to  the  war  he  is  waging  with  the  Western 
Powers.  The  causes  of  the  war,  he  says,  are  well 
understood.  The  whole  country  knows  that  nei- 
ther ambitious  views,  nor  the  desire  of  obtaining 
new  advantages  to  which  lie  had  no  right,  were  the 
motives  for  those  acts  and  circumstances  that  have 
unexpectedly  resulted  in  the  existing  struggle.  He 
declares  that  he  had  solely  in  view  the  safeguard 
of  the  solemnly  recognized  immunities  of  the  Or- 
thodox Church,  and  of  its  co-religionists  in  the 
East.  II is  views,  however,  had  been  entirely  mis- 
interpreted by  the  Western  Powers,  who  had  at- 
tributed to  him  designs  be  never  entertained,  and 
commenced  a war  which  he  had  done  nothing  to 
provoke,  lie  says  he  shall  oinit  no  opportunity 
of  restoring  peace  that  may  be  consistent  with 
honor ; but  that,  if  it  be  necessary  to  the  protection 
of  his  dominions  or  the  defense  of  his  faith,  he  will 
prosecute  the  w ar  to  the  last  extremity. Nessel- 

rode has  addressed  a note  to  the  Russian  Minister 
at  Berlin,  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  language 
held  by  the  two  courts  of  Mecklenberg  at  tlio  Frank- 
fort Diet,  declining  to  become  parties  to  the  West- 
ern Alliance,  which,  he  says,  under  a pretense  of 
restoring  peace,  tends  to  make  the  present  war 
a struggle  which  will  embrace  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope. 
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Are  there  more  worlds  than  one? 

is  a question  which  is  generally  thought  to 
have  arisen  solely  out  of  modern  science.  But  it 
is,  in  fact,  a very  ancient  one.  We  can  hardly  con- 
ceive of  a time  so  early  when  there  did  not,  now 
and  then,  flit  across  the  mind  the  thought  that  per- 
haps there  were  other  worlds  than  this — other  re- 
gions of  space,  whether  visible  or  invisible,  as 
densely  occupied,  as  full  of  life,  as  widely  diversified, 
as  the  portion  of  the  universe  w hich  constitutes  our 
own  peculiar  residence.  The  idea  is  as  much  a pri- 
ori as  a posteriori.  It  comes  as  much  from  the  in- 
ward thinking  of  a serious  mind  as  from  outward 
observation.  A race  of  blind  men,  or  a world  of 
blind  men,  might  have  had  it,  and  even  carried  it 
much  farther  in  their  conceptive  thinking  than  our 
most  scientific  astronomers  with  all  the  quickening 
aid  the  telescope  can  give  to  the  mere  scientific 
imagination.  The  soul,  thus  shut  up  to  its  own 
musing,  might  not  have  roamed  so  far  out  in  space ; 
but  then,  the  idea  once  obtained  of  an  objective 
universe  w ithout,  it  might  have  carried  it  to  worlds 
above  as  well  as  worlds  beyond  us.  From  the  very 
peculiarity  of  its  condition,  it  might  have  had  a 
tendency  to  the  upward  view',  and  loved  to  rise  into 
that  region  of  thought  which  science  generally  ig- 
nores because  it  prefers  to  think  of  nothing  higher 
than  man,  and  its  own  boasted  display  of  intel- 
lectuality. 

By  worlds  above  us,  we  mean  not  simply  in  alti- 
tudinal space ; for  away  from  our  own  earth,  and 
our  own  system,  the  topographical  distinctions  of 
above  and  beyond  are  wholly  lost.  The  idea  has 
respect  to  degree  rather  than  to  place.  It  suggests 
the  query,  whether  there  may  not  be  worlds,  prop- 
erly so  called,  differing  not  merely  in  extent,  or 
locality,  or  density,  or  any  material  condition,  but 
in  their  very  essence,  or  order  of  being — so  as  to 
make  it  something  more  than  a mere  figure  when 
we  speak  of  the  material  world,  the  spiritual  world, 
the  natural  world,  the  supernatural  world,  the 
sensible  world,  the  intellectual  or  intelligible  world, 
the  angelic  worlds,  the  archangelic  worlds,  the 
celestial  world,  the  Divine  world — all  distinguished 
from  each  other,  not  by  any  terms  of  quantity,  or 
extent,  or  material  greatness  of  any  kind,  but  by 
their  respective  ranks  in  the  order  of  ascending  be- 
ing. Such  thoughts  as  these  are  independent  of 
science,  or  any  outward  discovery.  They  belong 
to  the  innate  constitutional  thinking  of  the  serious 
mind ; and  science  can  neither  prove  their  ration- 
ality, nor  show  them  to  be  absurd. 

But,  even  as  a philosophical  speculation,  the  no- 
tion is  very  old  in  the  world.  It  comes  into  the 
mind  from  that  argument  of  the  “sufficient”  or 
“ insufficient  reason,”  which  has  been  so  powerfully 
presented  in  one  of  its  aspects  by  Leibnitz,  and  has 
been,  in  all  ages,  one  of  the  chief  stimulants  of 
philosophic,  in  distinction  from  merely  scientific, 
inquiry.  It  is  the  argument  that  a thing  may  be 
believed  to  be,  not  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
positively  proved  to  be,  but  because  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  exist,  either  in  itself,  or  as 
well  as  something  else  which  is  positively  knowm 
to  exist.  Pourquoi  non  ? Why  not  f Why 
should  it  not  be?  It  is  the  argument  used  by 
Montaigne  for  a plurality  of  worlds  in  his  popular 
sense  of  the  term ; and  it  is  the  same  argument  so 
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powerfully  applied  by  the  author  of  a late  very  re- 
markable book,  in  refuting  the  conclusions  such 
popular  writers  would  too  hastily  draw  from  the 
surface  observations  of  modern  science. 

It  is  this  work  of  Dr.  Whewell,  entitled  “ The 
Plurality  of  Worlds,”  that  has  suggested  our  train 
of  editorial  remark,  and  w*e  hope  to  say  more  about 
it ; but  to  return  to  the  antiquity  of  the  idea.  It 
was  this  argument,  pourquoi  non,  that  brought  out 
the  thought  long  before  the  telescope  was  known, 
or  even  dreamed  of.  The  mind  made  the  discov- 
ery, if  discovery  it  be,  from  its  own  interior  think- 
ing, ages  before  there  had  been  obtained  this  power- 
ful aid  to  the  exterior  sense.  Why  not?  it  would 
say  to  itself— why  not  ? Why  should  there  not  be 
other  w orlds  than  this,  whether  we  see  them  or  not  ? 

Just  as  we  say  now* — Why  should  there  not  be 
other  universes  over,  and  above,  and  beyond,  all 
that  has  ever  been  brought  within  the  field  of 
vision  by  the  most  powerful  instrument?  We  are 
not  to  be  limited  in  this  matter  by  sight,  either 
natural  or  improved  by  the  highest  conceivable  aid. 

The  argument  does  not  come  from  the  world  of 
sense ; it  is  not  bom  out  of  it,  and  can  not,  there- 
fore, be  bounded  by  it. 

It  is  all  contained  in  the  reasoning  that  Plutarch, 
in  his  book  De  Placitis  Philosophorum,  ascribes  to 
Metrodorus.  “ We  think  it  strange,”  says  he, 

“ that  there  should  be  but  one  spear  of  wheat  in  a 
great  wheat-field ; much  more  strange  would  it  be 
that  there  should  be  but  one  kosmos  in  the.  infinite 
space.”  And  then,  according  to  Plutarch’s  account, 
he  goes  on  to  reason  from  another  ground,  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  to  some  modem  French  and  German 
metaphysicians — in  other  words,  the  infinity  of 
causation,  or,  as  some  of  our  more  panthcistically 
pious  would  name  it,  from  the  eternal  and  infinite 
necessity  of  creative  power  eternally  and  infinitely 
energizing.  “ It  is  evident,”  says  this  ancient  fore- 
runner of  Messrs.  Cousin,  Morell,  Hegel,  and  Co., 

“ that  the  universe  is  infinite  in  number  and  quan- 
tity, from  the  fact  that  the  causes  are  infinite,  and 
therefore  it  can  not  be  bounded,  neither  can  the 
w’orld  be  one.”  The  old  philosopher  had  in  view 
what  he  w'ould  call  elements  and  causalities,  or 
pow  ers,  uiTLa  teal  orot^eia.  The  modem  French, 
German,  and  Anglo-Germanic  school  would  use  a 
somewhat  different  phraseology,  and  would  seem, 
some  of  them,  to  talk  more  piously ; but  their  doc- 
trine, and  the  reasoning  by  which  it  is  supported, 
would  come  to  just  about  the  same  thing. 

Such  is  the  tendency  of  this  innate  query  of  the 
soul,  w'hen  it  goes  forth  unchecked  in  its  roamings 
by  any  higher  elements  of  belief.  It  may,  how- 
ever, assume  a more  truly  religious  aspect.  It  may 
be  asked  without  having  in  mind  any  physical  or 
metaphysical  necessity  of  creation,  but  with  direct 
reference  to  the  divine  moral  attributes.  Here,  too, 
the  soul  inquires  why  not?  with  a reverent  atti- 
tude, and  yet  writh  an  assured  confidence  that  it  is 
asking  no  irrational  question.  Why  not  ? Why 
should  not  God  have  made  other  worlds  than  this 
— made  them,  not  from  any  necessity  of  creation 
reducing  him  to  a position  undistinguishable  from 
that  of  a mere  natural  power,  but  according  to  the 
“ eternal  counsel”  of  his  own  most  holy  and  rational 
will,  working  when  and  where,  and  to  what  extent, 
it  pleaseth  Him  ? Why  should  he  not,  in  this  w'ay, 
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have  made  more  worlds,  and  even  more  universes, 
for  the  exercise  of  his  benevolence,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  happiness,  for  the  artistic  excellence  of  the 
workmanship  irrespective  of  extrinsic  utility;  or 
for  other  sublime  ends  unknown  to  us,  and  incon- 
ceivable by  us,  but  which,  unknown  and  incon- 
ceivable as  they  are,  even  our  reason  teaches  us 
may  exist ; or,  finally,  for  that  still  more  transcend- 
ing and  ineffable  end,  which  embraces  all  other 
ends,  His  own  Eternal  Glory  ? 

Such  reasons  are  indeed  not  conclusive.  There 
may,  especially,  be  fallacies  attending  the  first,  or 
what  is  called  the  greatest  happiness-theory  of  ends, 
and  we  believe  it  greatly  calculated  to  mislead,  if 
taken  as  our  sole  guide  in  theological  investigations. 
Yet  still,  all  these  grounds  and  modes  of  thinking 
are  natural  to  the  human  mind,  and  all  of  them, 
with  less  or  greater  force,  suggest  the  question 
which  science  so  arrogantly  and  so  falsely  claims 
as  all  her  own. 

But  let  us  confine  ourselves  more  strictly  to  this 
position  of  the  old  philosophy,  only  taking  the  word 
causation  in  its  moral  and  religious,  as  w'ell  as  in 
its  physical  and  metaphysical  senses.  It  may  then 
be  thus  widely  stated.  The  same  causes,  be  they 
moral,  or  be  they  natural,  or  both  classes  combined, 
that  produced  one  world  might  have  produced  more. 
Why,  then,  should  they  not  have  produced  more  ? 
Since  the  mind  can  more  easily  conceive  of  their 
going  on,  than  of  their  stopping  right  short  at  the 
hounds  which  shut  in  our  owti  feeble  observation, 
our  own  natural  or  telescope-assisted  sense. 

It  is  true,  there  w'as  among  these  curious  specu- 
lators— and  the  word  has  a far  different  sense  from 
that  which  it  obtains  in  the  dialect  of  Wall  Street 
— among  these  curious  speculators,  world-watchers, 
or  world-students  of  the  olden  time,  there  was  an- 
other theory,  or  another  aspect  of  one,  seemingly 
the  opposite  of  this,  but  which,  when  carefully  ex- 
amined, is  found  in  perfect  harmony  with  it.  Some, 
and  the  mightiest  among  them,  maintained  that 
the  kosmos,  or  world,  w as  one.  Not  that  our  earth 
w as  all  the  kosmos — they  hardly  thought  of  our 
earth  in  their  far-reaching  speculations — but  the 
world,  be  it  what  it  might,  however  great,  however 
wide,  however  high,  however  varied,  however  full 
of  orders  of  being,  from  the  worm  to  Deity,  was 
one,  and  could  be  but  one — a unity,  perfect,  fin- 
ished, and  finite,  or  a unity  infinite — but,  in  either 
sense,  a unity  beyond  w hich,  whether  more  or  less, 
there  was  no  other. 

Empedocles,  the  philosophic  poet,  although  he 
held  to  this,  yet  made  a verbal  distinction  betw  een 
the  Kosmos  and  the  Whole.  The  kosmos,  he  said, 
was  one,  but  not  the  all , rd  irdv.  It  was  only  a 
portion,  a small  portion,  of  the  all,  while  the  rest 
w as  bare  hyle,  the  term  the  old  philosophers  used 
for  the  ultimate  matter,  or  the  material  out  of  which 
the  kosmos  was  made.  With  some  of  them  this 
hyle  was  a purely  metaphysical  idea,  the  abstract 
matter,  or  matter  in  the  abstract,  or  that  which  re- 
mained when  all  properties  and  qualities  were  gone 
— with  others,  it  was  something  like  the  modern 
1 cturers’  star-dust,  or  elemental  nebulous  fluid,  as 
near  to  nothing  in  density  as  a thing  could  be  and 
yet  be  something. 

In  this  sense,  too,  Plato  held  the  world  to  be 
one,  perfect,  and  all-containing.  The  reason  he 
gives  is  most  sublime.  It  must  bo  one  because  its 
divine  paradigm  was  one;  the  divine  paradigm 
must  be  one,  because  the  Eternal  Mind  in  which 
it  dweUs^and  dweltyfrom  everlasting,  was  oxk. 
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Hence  he  gives  it  a name  which  we  shrink  from 
applying  to  the  w’orld,  in  any  view  of  it,  because 
for  us  its  Scriptural  usage  connects  it  with  a higher 
and  holier  association.  He  calls  this  paradigm, 
or  Eternal  Idea,  the  Only  Begotten,  and  declares 
it  incorruptible  and  imperishable,  although  its  out- 
ward material  manifestations  in  time  and  space 
might  undergo  numberless  mutations  and  dissolu- 
tions. 

The  material  world,  too,  was  one,  not  simply  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  might  be  said  the  all  was  one 
in  quantity,  or  the  universe  w'as  one  regarded  as 
one  extended  and  multiplied  existence  ; but  it  was 
one  because  of  one  principle  of  organic  unity,  one 
law  of  mutual  interdependence  running  all  through 
it — penetrating,  pervading,  and  embracing  the 
whole  and  every  part.  What  this  principle  of  or- 
ganic unity  was,  the  ancients  did  not  know  scien- 
tifically— that  is,  they  had  not  brought  it  in  connec- 
tion with  forces  already  known  upon  the  earth. 
They  had  not  linked  the  series;  which  was  what 
Kepler  and  Newton  are  supposed  to  have  done, 
when  they  first  vaticinated  and  then  verified,  in 
this  way,  the  universal  law  of  gravitation,  llow' 
wide  the  chasm  that  parted  this  known  from  that 
great  unknown  they  could  not  tell.  They  could 
look  over  from  the  land  of  sense,  or  experimental 
knowledge,  to  the  opposite  far-off  coast  of  philo- 
sophic faith  or  a prion  conviction ; but  they  could 
not  determine  how  many,  or  how  few,  the  arches 
required  to  bridge  that  gulf  which  we  think  we 
have  securely  passed,  although  advancing  science 
may  throw  still  farther  back  the  ever-distant  shore, 
leaving  our  great  law  of  gravitation  still  at  an  im- 
mense remove  from  that  ultimate  physical  principle 
of  unity  in  the  universe  that  stands  next  to  Deity. 

And  yet  the  thinking  men  of  old  were  as  firmly 
assured  of  such  a law,  such  a principle,  call  it  w hat 
we  may,  as  we  are.  Their  belief  was  independent 
of  science ; and  so  is  ours,  too,  if  we  will  but  closely 
examine  the  ground  of  it.  This  innate  conviction 
of  the  soul  is  a distinct  thing  from  scientific  knowl- 
edge, or  scientific  proof.  The  latter  may  tell  ua, 
or  attempt  to  tell  us,  what  the  law'  is,  or  how  it  is* 
but  can  not  make  us  more  certain  of  its  objective 
reality.  Science  or  no  science,  the  sound  mind  is 
as  sure  of  this  as  the  algebraist  is  of  there  being  a 
real  determinate  answ'er  to  an  equation  of  the  fifth 
degree,  though  its  solution  has  for  centuries  baffled 
all  the  mathematicians  of  Europe. 

Thus  thought,  we  say,  the  meditative  men  of 
old ; at  least  all  who  intelligently  employed  that 
grand  old  word  kosmos  in  its  most  significant,  most 
beautiful,  and  perhaps,  heaven-derived  sense  of  fit- 
ness, order,  harmony,  all  w hich  ever  imply  the  con- 
ception of  variety  in  unity,  and,  thence,  the  theistic 
idea  of  unity  in  thought  and  design.  Ages  before 
Kepler  and  Galileo,  Berious  Greek  minds  had  their 
all-cmbracing  oneness.  Ages  before  Davy  and 
Dalton,  Pythagoras  and  Isaiah*  had  taught  that 
the  universe  was  made  by  weight,  and  number, 
and  proportion.  Ages  before  New  ton,  the  devout 
Hebrew'  thinker  had  his  “Word  settled  in  the 
heaven s, f according  to  which  all  things  stand,”  his 
“line”  of  cos  mi  cal  harmony  which  went  out  to  the 
very “ ends  of  the  world, his  celestial  law  “ ruling 
in  the  armies  above”  and  “making  peace  in  the 
high  places”  of  the  Lord.§ 

But  this  conception  of  the  world’s  oneness  wras 
not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  other  view  of  its 


* Isaiah,  xl.  12. 
t Ps.  xix.  4. 


t Pa.  cxix.  99,  91 ; cxliii  Ik 
f Job,  xxv.  2. 
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plurality  aud  even  infinity.  The  great  world,  the 
great  kosraos,  might  contain  the  lesser  worlds. 
Still  this  plurality  as  maintained  by  some  of  the 
old  thinkers  was  not,  after  all,  that  of  modem 
science.  It  was  not  the  belief,  or  the  fancy,  of 
each  planet  or  star  being  a world  like  the  earth, 
or  a separate  earth,  as  we  sometimes  express  it. 
There  is,  indeed,  a slight  trace  of  this  sometimes 
to  be  met  with.  Proclus,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  Timeaus,  quotes  an  ancient  hymn  in  which  the 
moon  is  spoken  of  as  the  seat  of  life  similar  to  our 
own,  and  tilled,  like  the  earth,  with  hills  and  plains, 
and  streams,  and  habitations,  and  works  of  men. 
In  another  place  a similar  view  is  presented  of 
every  star  in  the  firmament.  But,  in  general,  the 
old  idea  of  the  infinity  of  worlds  was  of  a very 
different  kind  frgm  this.  It  took  m,  in  its  concep- 
tion of  the  world,  or  of  one  world,  all  that  was 
visible  from  our  earth  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the 
rolling  mundus,  including  sun,  moon,  planets, 
visible  fixed  stars,  and  the  far  off  terminating 
empyrean  in  which  they  appeared  to  be  bound  or 
fixed.  This  was  one  world  or  mundus.  It  em- 
braced all  they  saw,  or  that  they  would  have  seen 
had  they  had  the  modem  telescope.  But  the 
belief,  the  fancy,  the  reasoning,  call  it  what  we 
may,  would  not  be  confined  by  the  sense ; it  went 
forth  beyond  these  visible  bounds,  and  took  in 
numerous,  and  even  numberless,  repetitions  of  the 
kosmos  thus  conceived.  It  was,  in  other  words, 
the  universe  infinitely  repeated  throughout  infinite 
time  and  infinite  space.  Whether  these  worlds, 
or  worlds  of  worlds,  were  regarded  as  exact  resem- 
blances of  each  other,  an  endless  going  over  of  the 
same  idea,  does  not  appear ; although  if  such  had 
been  the  supposition,  it  would  have  been  analogous 
to  another  favorite  speculation  of  antiquity — the 
old  cyclical  idea,  or  doctrine  of  periods,  in  which 
all  things  come  over  and  over  again,  just  as  before, 
and  so  on  forever,  and  forevermore  to  all  eternity. 

But  we  are  rambling.  Let  us  come  back,  there- 
fore, to  the  illustration  of  our  leading  thought. 
This  old  conception,  though  thus  differing  from  the 
modem,  by  being  on  a so  much  grander  scale,  was 
built  substantially  upon  the  same  argument,  the 
same  a priori  reasoning.  It  was  this  same  query, 
pourquoi  non , ever  carrying  us  forth  in  its  demands, 
and  allowing  no  stopping  place  as  it  thus  speeds 
ever  onward  farther  and  farther  into  the  infinite. 
Why  not  ? Why  should  there  not  be  other  worlds, 
and  other  worlds  of  worlds  ? It  belongs,  we  say,  to 
the  soul  itself.  It  is  as  much  the  property  of  the 
common  as  of  the  scientific  mind.  In  truth,  science 
can  not  keep  up  with  it.  The  fact  that  such  views, 
whether  true  or  false,  are  put  as  rhetorical  orna- 
ments in  scientific  text-books,  does  not  alter  the 
real  nature  of  the  case.  They  may  come  into  the 
introductions  of  such  "works,  or  be  paraded  in  a 
note,  but  they  have  no  place  in  the  analysis,  the 
experiment,  the  Induction,  or  the  demonstration. 
They  belong  not  to  science  but  are  borrowed  by  it. 

It  is  the  great  merit,  and  the  great  strength,  of 
the  modem  work  to  which  we  have  referred,  that 
it  so  completely  separates  between  these  two  things, 
or  so  runs  its  dissecting-knife,  we  may  say,  between 
the  strictly  scientific  and  those  a priori  analogies 
from  which  modem  science  is  ever  stealing,  and 
then  treating  them  as  her  own.  But  he  takes  a 
Btep  beyond  this,  and  we  think  successfully.  With- 
out denying  that  “plurality  of  worlds”  to  which 
the  soul  so  tends,  or  underrating  the  innate  grounds 
on  which  it  rests, ihe  does  show  with  a lucidness, 
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and  a power  of  argument  which  Sir  David  Brewster, 
his  chief  antagonist,  has  greatly  failed  to  meet, 
that  the  latest  decisions  of  science  are  opposed  to 
the  cherished  notion  rather  than  in  favor  of  it. 
The  latest  and  closest  observations  are  against  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  more  early  and  super- 
ficial. Every  improvement  of  the  telescope  casts 
farther  back  the  probability,  the  scientific  proba- 
bility we  mean,  that  our  moon  and  sun,  and  the 
planets  of  our  system,  are  the  seats  of  life  resem- 
bling that  which  exists  upon  our  earth. 

Thus  he  reasons,  and  reasons  successfully,  from 
actual  observations  that  lie  within  the  field  of  the 
telescope.  Equally  powerful  is  he  in  refuting  cer- 
tain scientific  analogies  and  conjectures,  or  meet- 
ing one  conjecture  by  another  of  equal  or  greater 
weight.  There  is  a favorite  argument  of  the  lec- 
turer drawn  from  the  ascertained  velocity  of  light. 
Some  worlds  are  so  remote  that  thousands,  it  may 
be  millions,  of  years  are  required  for  their  light  to 
reach  us.  Hence  those  which  were  in  their  infancy 
when  this  long  journey  first  commenced,  and  that 
light  first  set  out  by  which  wfe  now  see  them,  may 
have  become  far  advanced,  even  to  a condition 
equal  to,  if  not  perhaps  far  surpassing  our  own. 

But  why,  for  all  that  science  can  say  against  it,  is 
not  the  contrary  supposition  equally  tenable  ? This 
whole  case,  of  which  the  lecturer  makes  so  much, 
the  author  dispatches  in  one  sentence  of  a note. 
u Why  may  we  not  suppose,  as  well,  that  many  of 
them  have  been  long  since  extinct,  and  survive  in 
appearance  only  by  the  light  they  at  first  emit- 
ted ?”  We  would  not  think  of  adding  to  the  real 
force  of  this  concise  argument,  but  the  thought 
may  be  carried  farther.  These  apparent  worlds 
may  have  all  become  extinct,  and  our  sun  may  be 
the  only  one  remaining.  They  may  have  all  gone 
out  after  having  had  their  day  as  worlds,  either 
of  lower  or  higher  animation,  or  no  animation  at 
all.  They  may  have  so  gone  out  that  vast  num- 
bers have  in  past  ages  wholly  disappeared,  that  is, 
from  the  sense  of  precipients  as  well  as  from  actual 
being;  while  of  those  yet  reflected  in  our  firma- 
ment, some  may  have  ceased  to  be  millions  of 
years  ago,  others  at  shorter  periods,  perhaps  before 
our  own  system  came  upon  the  stage  of  existence, 
with  here  and  there  a long  surviving  ray  of  a 
world  long  gone,  disappearing  at  last  within  the 
bounds  of  our  own  historical  chronology.  Yes, 
they  may  have  all  gone  out.  The  whole  array  of 
our  nightly  heavens  may  be  but  the  ghosts  of  per- 
ished worlds— 

“ All— ell  but  we  departed.** 

They  may  be  all  mere  undulations  in  a diaphanous 
medium — mere  pictures  on  the  retina  of  the  eye, 
with  no  more  objective  reality  than  the  light  in 
the  mirror,  or  the  moonbeam  on  the  surface  of  the 
waters.  Does  any  one  say,  What  mad  conjectures 
these ! Let  him  point  out  the  difference  between 
them  and  those  that  are  often  urged  for  a contrary 
purpose  under  the  imposing  name  of  science. 

There  is  another  part  of  Dr.  WheweH's  book  to 
which  we  would  devote  a little  space.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  his  scientific  reasonings  in  re- 
spect to  the  particular  fact  of  the  planets  being  in- 
habited, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  masterly 
power  he  has  shown  in  calling  in  question  one  of 
the  favorite  positions  of  the  most  modern  natural 
theology.  We  refer  to  that  cherished  dogma  of 
the  physical  school,  that  benevolence,  taken,  too, 
in  the  lowest  sense  of  this  very  ambiguous  term, 
is  the  only  source,  final  cause,  ijiotiye,  or  reason, 
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of  the  Divine  action.  In  other  words,  the  end  of 
the  universe,  of  all  worlds,  of  any  particular  world, 
is  the  promotion  of  happiness,  and  happiness  is 
pleasing  sensations,  and  pleasing  sensations  run 
down  into  some  agitation  of  a material  organism. 
Hence  this  happiness,  and  its  consequent  and  cor- 
responding benevolence,  become  matters  of  quan- 
tity, to  be  measured  either  by  numerical  or  mas- 
sive amount.  The  happiness  of  oysters,  and  polypi, 
and  mollusks,  if  there  are  only  vast  numbers  of 
them,  may  be  as  good  a reason  for  creating  a world, 
and  for  continuing  it  ages  in  existence,  as  the  hap- 
piness of  higher  beings,  fewer  in  number,  yet  ca- 
pable each  of  a larger  quantity  of  enjoyment.  But 
without  going  in  to  such  measurement,  there  is  one 
thought,  suggested  by  this  common  talk  about  hap- 
piness, that  ought  to  press  itself  upon  the  most  seri- 
ous attention  of  every  thinking  mind.  Even  though 
happiness,  or  pleasing  sensations  in  this  sense,  may 
be  admitted  as  one  of  the  ends  of  the  Divine  action, 
have  we  not  been  rash  in  assuming  it  as  the  only 
one  ? May  there  not  be  many  other  ends  in  the 
Divine  government,  some  of  which,  as  well  as  hap- 
piness, we  may  comprehend,  while  there  may  be 
others,  too,  which  are  utterly  unknown,  uttterly 
ineffable,  yet  as  real  as  the  one  on  which  we  spec- 
ulate and  dogmatize  so  confidently  ? Instead  of 
every  thing  being  made  for  organic  life,  and  or- 
ganic life  itself  being  made  only  as  the  means  to 
pleasing  sensations,  may  there  not  be  an  artistic 
design,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  which  is  worthy  of 
the  Divine  mind,  a design  terminating  in  the  very 
workmanship  itself,  w ithout  regard  to  any  extrinsic 
utility  in  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of  any 
class  of  beings  ? May  there  not  be  the  making  of 
a beautiful  thing,  or  a harmonious  thing,  for  the 
sake  of  its  own  beauty  and  harmony  ? It  may  be 
said  that  beauty  and  harmony  are  inconceivable 
without  minds  to  which  they  are  beautiful  and 
harmonious.  But  may  there  not  be  innumerable 
unseen  beings,  if  not  immaterial,  yet  still  not 
dwelling  on  earthy  planets,  or  in  houses  of  clay  as 
we  do,  to  whom  that  artistic  beauty  and  harmony 
may  be  a manifestation  of  the  Divino  excellence  and 
glory  beyond  any  amount  of  happiness  merely  re- 
garded as  pleasing  sensations  ? Or  may  it  not  be 
a design  worthy  of  Deity  to  have  made  beautiful 
things  and  great  things,  for  their  owm  sake,  for 
their  own  beauty  and  greatness,  though  no  eye 
but  his  own  should  contemplate  them,  or  because  he 
deems  it  more  worthy  of  himself  thus  to  occupy  the 
regions  of  space  with  beautiful  workmanship,  than 
to  leave  them  to  utter  vacuity  ? There  may  be  re- 
plies to  this,  we  are  w ell  aw  are,  but,  after  all,  no  ob- 
jections half  so  strong  as  those  which  are  ever  sug- 
gested to  the  thoughtful  mind,  when  the  favorite 
utilitarian  dogma  of  happiness,  or  u pleasing  sen- 
sations,” is  pushed  out  to  its  extreme,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  other  end  in  the  Divine  work. 

And  then,  again,  may  there  not  be  what  may  be 
called  an  ideal  design — the  exhibiting  in  material 
forms  the  divine  ideas,  the  dynamical  laws,  the 
mathematical  ratios,  the  geometrical  truths,  of 
which  a celestial  work  may  be  the  glorious  dia- 
gram— the  exhibiting  them  thus  to  be  read  by  far 
off  rational  beings,  or  because  Deity  may  delight 
to  render  objective  his  own  ideas  to  his  own  eter- 
nal mind.  We  would  not  rashly  reason  from  the 
human  rational  to  the  divine,  but  there  may  be 
some  analogy ; and  might  wc  not  say,  that  if  there 
were  but  one  man  in  the  world,  or  but  one  rational 
being,  itriritghtbe  wise! in  him.  it  might  be  bcauti- 
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ful,  it  might  be  noble,  to  write  a book  for  his  own 
reading?  And  so  Deity  may  make  of  creation  a 
book  wherein  to  read  himself,  although  the  reason 
why  he  should  do  this  may  be  ineffable  to  us.  Or 
he  may  have  meant  it  for  earthly  astronomers  to 
read.  For  this  end  he  may  have  hung  out  the 
rings  of  Saturn,  or  the  moons  of  Jupiter.  And 
may  we  not  soberly  see,  even  in  this,  a higher  rea- 
son than  though  he  had  created  them  for  the  resi- 
dence alone  of  fishes  and  reptiles,  with  all  the  hap- 
piness these  mutually-devouring  monsters  could 
enjoy  ? Why  should  we  make  so  much  of  mere 
life,  as  though  the  lowest  kinds  of  it  were  higher 
than  the  highest  inanimate  production  ? There  is 
surely  some  fallacy  here.  Solomon  does,  indeed, 
say,  that  “ a living  dog  is  better  than  a dead  lion 
but  there  are  certainly  some  bounds  to  the  doctrine. 

We  would  not  carry  it  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 
a living  dog,  much  less  a living  oyster  or  mollusk, 
is  a higher  thing  than  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  or  the 
temple  of  St.  Peter,  or  the  diagrams  in  Newton’s 
Principia,  regarded  as  diagrams  alone  and  nothing 
else — diagrams  of  glorious  truths  though  unseen 
by  any  gazing  eye. 

But  God  has  certainly  thus  created  worlds  it 
may  be  said.  If  geology  be  true,  this  was  once 
the  condition  of  our  own  planet.  For  ages  it  had 
upon  its  surface,  and  beneath  its  waters,  no  higher 
life,  no  higher  happiness,  than  that  of  the  lowest 
semi-animate  self-devouring  orders.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  answer  the  objection,  or  to  solve  the 
mystery ; but  then  it  only  furnishes  an  opportu- 
nity to  turn  the  battery  against  those  who  main- 
tain, on  the  ground  of  the  divine  goodness,  that 
other  worlds  must  be  all  inhabited  by  rational  and 
moral  beings  like  our  own.  The  pourquoi  non  is 
as  pow  erful  one  way  as  the  other.  Why  may  not 
God  have  made  other  worlds  so  ? Why  may  not 
all  W’orlds,  except  our  own,  be  now*  in  this  condi- 
tion? Why  may  there  not  be  worlds  in  which 
there  is  no  life  at  all  ? For  ages  there  w as  no  life 
of  any  kind  upon  the  earth.  For  millions  of  years 
was  this  true  of  one  world.  And,  then,  if  it  may 
be  thus  true  of  one  world  for  millions  of  times,  yea 
of  long  times,  one  after  another,  why  may  it  not 
be  true  of  millions  of  spaces,  or  worlds,  existing 
contemporaneously  ? 

We  have  indulged  in  a rambling  editorial,  but 
we  should  regret  it  if  the  nature  and  design  of  our 
remarks  w*ere  in  danger  of  being  mistaken.  The 
aim  has  been  to  expose  the  conceitedness  of  certain 
forms  of  science,  in  its  assuming  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  divine  works  as  the  only  assumed  evidence 
of  the  divine  designs.  It  has  been  to  show  how 
little,  after  all,  w*e  know  of  what  we  so  confidently 
affirm.  And  such  is  the  far  better  executed  design 
of  the  w*ork  to  which  w*e  have  referred.  There  is 
a good  as  w ell  as  an  evil  skepticism.  The  latter 
often  comes  from  a vain  conceit  of  natural  knowl- 
edge, leading  one  to  doubt  all  beyond  its  narrow 
bound,  or  that  does  not  perfectly  square  with  its 
assumed  analogies.  There  is  another  kind  that 
may  seem  to  underrate  science,  and  to  call  in  ques- 
tion some  of  the  surface  teachings  of  what  is  called 
natural  theology.  But  then  it  is  only  to  fall  back 
the  stronger  upon  that  inner  conviction  that  there 
is  truth,  glorious  truth,  certain,  ascertainable  truth, 
and  that  this  truth  is  to  be  found  in  the  close  study 
of  that  outwTard,  objective,  written  revelation  which 
has  been  graciously  given  as  the  strength  of  our 
weakness,  the  light  of  our  ignorance,  and  the  guide 
of  our  faith. 
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(fttiior's  taj  (Cjjair. 

E had  recently  a visit  from  Goldsmith's  old 
friend,  the  Chinese  Philosopher  and  Citizen 
of  the  World,  whose  observations  upon  England 
and  English  life,  about  a century  since,  have  not 
been  surpassed  for  keen  insight  and  a delicate,  hu- 
morous satire,  which  was  not  only  bright,  but — 
what  is  rarer  in  satire— was  also  warm. 

It  was  none  of  our  business  to  inquire  how  he 
chanced  to  be  in  New  York,  any  more  than  to  ask 
how  he  happened  to  be  in  this  centuiy.  It  is  not 
reckoned  good  manners  in  China,  as  we  had  read, 
to  ask  impertinent  questions ; and  if  we  had  asked 
him  why  he  suffered  his  queue  to  grow,  he  might 
have  retorted  upon  us,  with  perfect  propriety,  by  de- 
manding in  turn,  why  we  cut  our  hair.  We  there- 
fore, after  the  usual  salutations,  inquired  concern- 
ing the  health  of  the  Reverend  Fura-Hoam,  and 
expressed  a natural  curiosity  as  to  what  so  profound 
an  observer  as  the  Philosopher  might  have  to  say 
about  our  native  institutions  and  habits.  To  see 
America  reflected  in  China  would  certainly  be  an 
edifying  spectacle,  and  might  even  satisfy  Burns, 
who  so  earnestly  longed  for  us  all  to  have  the  power 
to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 

“The  truth  is,”  replied  the  Citizen  of  the  World, 
“that  I have  just  finished  a letter  to  the  gracious 
Fum,  and  if  it  would  please  you  to  hear  parts  of  it, 
I shall  have  no  objection  to  reading  them  to  so  ac- 
complished and  capable  a critic”  (at  this  point  we 
bowed  gravely,  as  old  Easy  Chairs  will);  “for  I 
am  sure  if  you  find  any  thing  to  disapprove,  you 
will  honor  the  honest  difference  of  my  views.” 

“A  friend  of  the  Reverend  Fum’s,”  we  replied, 
“ could  hardly  say  any  thing  that  wo  should  not 
be  glad  to  hear.  Sympathy  of  opinion  is  pleasant, 
but  not  at  all  necessary  to  friendship.  We  shall 
not  allow  the  less  weight  to  your  views  because 
your  hair  is  twisted  into  a queue  behind.  If  Plato 
should  4 promenade  himself* — as  our  French  friends 
have  it — in  Broadway,  the  boys  would  hoot  at  him, 
and  we  respectable  people  should  wonder  that  a 
wise  man  was  willing  to  make  himself  a spectacle. 
Plato’s  costume  was  not  ours,  nor  his  habits,  nor 
his  religion.  But  good  sense,  just  observation, 
charity,  and  kindly  censure  are  cosmopolitan.  So 
pray  proceed.  We  envy  the  Reverend  Fum-IIoam 
that  he  has  a Citizen  of  the  World  for  his  corre- 
spondent.” 

The  Philosopher  bowed,  and  proceeded  to  read 
his  letter : 

“ I have  now  been  several  months  in  this  West- 
ern land,  most  benign  Fum,  and  am  delighted  day 
by  day.  I find  that  I am  loth  to  leave  its  metrop- 
olis, for  I am  never  done  observing  the  variety  and 
peculiarity  of  its  habits.  No  sooner  do  I persuade 
myself  that  I have  made  some  progress  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  native  customs,  than  I am  plunged 
back  again  into  a mortifying  consciousness  of  ig- 
norance. 

“ It  was  but  a few  months  since,  that  I was 
shown,  by  a merchant  of  clothes,  a garment  worn 
by  the  ancient  Americans  of  twenty  years  since, 
and  called  a surtout.  I surveyed  it  with  natural 
interest.  I contemplated  its  long  skirts,  its  incon- 
venience, its  disproportions.  Behold,  said  I,  the 
sartorial  relic  of  an  era  of  barbarism.  An  outer 
coat  is  designed  for  warmth  and  protection.  See 
how  the  earlier  Americans,  while  still  not  emanci- 
pated from  European  savageness,  mistook  its  mean- 
ing, and  used  this  graceless  and  incomplete  robe. 
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“ I thanked  the  merchant,  and  retired  with  the 
placid  consciousness  of  a man  who  had  gained  one 
fact.  The  inconvenient  and  unhandsome  surtout 
is  a thing  of  the  past.  I should  now  see  the  young 
bloods  of  this  gay  city  in  spacious  and  comfortable 
garments.  As  I walked  away,  musing  upon  the 
knowledge  I had  acquired,  I naturally  fell  into 
pondering  the  reasons  that  influence  fashions,  and 
to  praising  the  good  sense  of  this  young  and  modest 
people.  But  I was  suddenly  jostled  by  a man  pass- 
ing me  rapidly,  and  looking  up  I was  surprised  to 
see  a surtout.  That,  said  I to  myself,  looking  cu- 
riously after  the  passer,  that  is  some  obstinate  ad- 
herent of  the  old  school,  some  uncompromising 
conservative,  who  will  not  yield  an  inch  of  skirt* 

Judge  my  consternation  when  he  suddenly  turned, 
and  proved  to  be  the  very  head  and  front  of  fash- 
ion, the  model  of  youth,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
fair!  Others  passed  me,  with  the  indescribable 
air  of  fashion,  clad  in  the  same  garment.  I fan- 
cied myself  dreaming  of  old  times  and  old  clothes, 
until  I suddenly  seized  the  skirt  of  one  of  the  per- 
plexing coats,  to  assure  myself  that  I was  awake, 
and  was  suddenly  seized  myself,  in  turn,  for  pick- 
ing pockets,  and  could  scarcely  save  myself  from 
prison  upon  the  plea  of  philosophy.  The  Justices 
declared  it  was  a new  plea,  not  found  in  the  books, 
altogether  without  precedent,  and  in  itself  undoubt- 
edly a misdemeanor,  if  not  worse. 

44 1 am,  therefore,  forced  to  believe  that  this  peo- 
ple willfully  returns  to  its  exploded  fashions,  or  that 
I have  lost  my  power  of  observation.  If  it  be  the 
latter  case,  I might  as  well  return  to  the  bosom  of 
my  honored  Fum.  And  if  the  former,  of  what  use 
is  philosophical  acumen,  since  the  subject  presented 
is  not  worth  consideration  ? Oh ! my  wise  friend, 

I am  taught  humility  by  a surtout. 

44 1 went  the  other  evening,  in  pursuance  of  my 
studies  of  man  in  different  climates  and  varying 
civilizations,  to  a great  ball  designed  for  the  relief 
of  the  wretched  who  abound  this  year  more  than 
ever  before.  I beg  you  to  mention  to  the  mandarin 
who  presides  over  emigration,  that  not  eveiy  street 
in  the  New  World  is  paved  with  gold,  and  that  some 
pigs  ran  round  without  puddings  in  their  bellies^ 

You  will  naturally  figure  to  yourself  a ball  for  the 
relief  of  the  wretched  as  an  occasion  of  gravity  and 
sacrifice;  the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature  would 
have  play,  you  think ; there  would  be  a gracious 
emulation  in  the  preparation  and  bestowing  of  re- 
lief. Men  and  women,  plainly  clad,  as  beseems 
the  object,  would  wear  serious  faces  of  sympathy, 
and  the  sad  hearts  of  poverty  would  be  warmed  by 
the  cheerful  kindness  of  the  ministers  of  relief,  as 
the  chilled  frames  would  be  comforted  by  the  alms. 

“Benignant  but  benighted  Fum!  Do  you  re- 
member the  hard  saying  of  Kon-fut-zee,  whom  the 
foreigners  call  Confucius  ? 4 My  children,  eat  your 
cake  and  have  it.’  Which  of  our  philosophers  has 
yet  done  that  ? I blush  for  my  country ; for  there 
is  not  a miss  who  can  dance  who  did  not  do  it  on 
the  evening  of  which  I speak.  And  shall  a young 
girl  teach  a philosopher  ? 

44  You  are  burning  with  impatience  to  know  the 
secret.  Beloved  Fum-Hoam,  it  is  known  to  you 
that  when  many  people  combine  and  pay  each  an 
equal  sum  for  a commodity,  it  often  chances  that 
the  sum  of  the  single  contributions  surpasses  the 
whole  expense.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  com- 
binations for  purposes  of  amusement,  and  in  this 
lies  the  secret  which  the  loveliest  youths  and  maid- 
ens here  may  teach  the  philosopher  in  ChiijUL 
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“ Whoa  a mou  presents  himself  with  a silver 
torworvreu  hi  this  country;  it  j*  TOnei&tfcd  good 
imt4$  do  it  qtrietl>>  Bui  when  be  pay*  for  a ccr- 
Uiin  'luxjmut  Ot  fediritlttsd  yleuMtre,  of  a dining .'jabr- 
dancing  diAWtnr,  h«  is  At  liberty  tu  call  it  charity 
»t  the  top  of  h is  tofcftv  Tlier^  arc  eeiiain  wodejfe 
foMncM  for  the  po/poso  vf  diniug  faximocudy  one* 
a year,  fat  which  t ha  io&mbeit  pay  a emain  amount 
Of  dollAte;  Ou»i  these  societies  aw  called,  with  n 
pku-aut humor,  «h*riuM^  because  tile  members 
>,miW|ly  poy  ol-out  4 quarter  *rf  the  price  of  the 
diqmir  ibr  Ute  purpobo  of  furnishing  a poor  dinner 
/opwrpeajdt*  *Tbii  couiica]  power  of  this  people 
. u VHf>*  greuk  \'ou  will  1*  surprised  that  fuel) 
wUoiiid  pr*JvaiL  Hut,  F cm,  the  Trurld  is 
Jlbrgu;  it  -.may  1*  that  fUb- appear*  to.  he 
id  the  wind  MC tM  pewpK  To  j«m  daty  aau2  ! 

rxr,  a*  it  h ptifc  hjf  U^ir'  t*  warys; 

■*w>4  MoiwfHWt,  hught  perptex  the  Chiiieacc  for,.  | 
Ifev^rtiivl  famt;  the  Chinese  art*  Yjm&m ; *$•>'.  j 
: Aidiiidgh  charity  be*  siiigjxLar  cominodity  b;  *.#/•  | 
clitt*eH  it  tfe?  Wt  etvodioffty  to  irn^r  f&  . 

\i  is  iW»t  to  b.r  denied  that  03  H Univ  y f gvOWtfi  OiV 

isvcM  larg*  rom*  erf  nm«i*v,  say  *Ix  W i^Un  thou- 
sand <Mhu*.  l\*r  {*(&$*#*&  of  relief,  are  juBt  nix  or 
sovea  fitovMnd  time*  boiPT  tew  m i maty  at  all. 
Tho  frttwor  of  tba  thing  Bess*  of  *nanK>  f « te  sup- 
position ttwf  it  .b  ia  ita  tia~ 

tur'e,  an  ui^.hi*h  vittiieV  . Tn  a 

lime  of  wtiui  f t&fkjmd  foUt?  w-aieiv  the- 

^penri  woe*  jsii.ct-  ^^yhiy  nothing  so  h»tp  U:t  until 
iliey  rccc  ne  -un  tvjnivlih>ut  in  wh»tov€T  forth  U 
tn^v  l*ef  1 am  not  itt  basic  to  otll  them  charitable. 
And  the  n>wt  advice  to  *urh  tom«  lo  be 

^ iifmr  Sira,  lift  qhlet  « Ijoiit  >t^  fte  evidently  if 
tli«  ffood  j^opto  whtf  pay  * certain  ^ytn  fur  chan- 
Ublo  um:*,  iind  tax  tltuX  *am  heavily  for  their  own 
**nu$euie;Dit  py  woy  of  suj^r  in  the  tnoutfi  aft^i 
tfi&t  ugly  4$$t  Kit  gAH)dnn^i(t  **  onld  imiy  hand  in  the 
•turn,  end  dueliae  or  horn  it  reduced  for  their  own 

oiyoyinuj-t.  k nji^ht  he  aoeounttd  a very  prvtty 

charily.  Only  in  that  taw  they  would  eat  their 
Viikc  imrbig  m end  any  Ixnly  cau  dn  that. 

^ hi  nut  charity,.  I mean  it  k not  the 
yirj^u  ^ dmr'it y,  although  l bara  found  it  hard 
to  persuade  flio  f new  da  I have  made  here  Oiat 
'.inofl!Cy-g^vin^•''doea•  :jipt  'include  nil  the  virtoca  irh 

Jfcfcdh-’/  '*  ' . 'V  ' 11  V ' ■' 

“ To  ut  phiiiiM>pber«»  5 1 aeirtuft  «id  thal  a lime  of 
distrv^  ^houhi  not  su>lier  th/i  min  da  of  a*t<l 

n&  oik  t \mvtJ[VW  with  ao  xjeiy  about  that  state  t>f 
aoctoty  m which  public  *i>rrt3w  euggo^ti  an  opfwr- 
icoiity  cf  enjoyrmem.  H la  a hind  of'  imtUng  in 
mbforiuue,  which  would  f»e  as  r»3f»agn*wu  to  tiye 
.mind  pf  this  people  &h  Mi  d&t  of  any  otk&r.  if  It 
were  truly  ytated.  f am  ^>3  that  there  wag  tliQ 
festival,  iind  hyuveed  fav  lieor  of  the  goodly  sum 
collected  for  tho  suitering*  I w«h  there  had  been 
no  <•>!**-. nseu  to  drd'iitt  from  the  &um,  for  the  ex- 
pend thus*  *>f  dmluirdtog^  hut  of  fidtth* 

»nd  gas,  which  do  not  feed  the  hungry.  Ho  not 
fray,  my  rum,  that  except  6<r  the  fiddles  and  the 
ga:>  ihtrre  would  bate  beoir  oo  money  it!  dL*bum*t 
fur  that  l»  the  very  fbkyg  1 deplore. 

>v.Ah  S iny  ch^tr  phik^opher,  a century  age  in 
England  l ?novi  that  mankind  wars  /Hitim  th.i 
Aiunc.  They  may  w»ar  blankets  or  broadcloth, 

. ;;  I ' t*«i  both  cover  lb*  aame  human  heart.  We 
lihih^hem  seom  te  ignorant,  ami  they  in  turn 
v |^y^.ri4kTufc  u*  la  hind  ofur  hocks.  I smile  at  the  cam- 
vfhich  4^>iuldera  what  1 hove  «h«crilwd 
as  charity;  but  what  gfcail  { do  with  thfc  iufotxu* 
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tkm  that  crashes  thev  haroun  foot  into  dvdonuity  ,. 
and  then  calls  tf  heaottf ul  ? At  the  eharifr  hall:  I 
lesa rood  to  he  chmitotiie.  The  guests  ha>i  no  liird#- 
iifc^bv,  xsot  even  rat-taUs,  ftjr  wtppe? ; hut  they  cop- 
turned  their  utstnmory  tioiids  jatid  wem?  content 
Ob,  t urn  1 1 hare  ivien  in  the  sUnvbataaw:  of  Con- 
gUijtiucple,  und  in  the  dmwing-n^og  of  Lbudan 
Thfi*  one  Mohamxue<lun,  the  oths^ 
atw  Chrisuatt.  Btk  howWw  j/ft>Uy  nod  ditF^rcct 
•uamea  may  tetmi  to  mt;  to  ho  about  thfe 

oame*.  Certain  thhnf,y>  we  do  not  HkO  )o  tbuik  of, 
nor  do,  we  loot  at  them  u<-  tli^y&re.  Why  do  vn 
aver  cease  to  ht^  ^hy  doey  IteaV^n  im 

ns  ail  wall  enough  to  >?ip  a*  in  the  hud  ? 

il  But  tmwiniug  to  be  a pr*y  ft>  s&uch  refleciiotw, 

• *?£$&,  is\U  ^\  ifVMAid,  i wk. 

vf/Kv^dirt^/;c  U*  haldU  of 

<jf  >heir  livp^. 

to  vt'rti  # plated  their 

Wtf  iitefaifm*  fn*M  > stefii&i&i  >.  % a 1 i berature. 

Tifyk\k  •:  hmslgniit*. 

*d^:: . ^feVV’ ; . t&ftilf, i&tthe*exiMiey  ■ 

thoy  appiiai  iu  the  tfkvo  Am«A  popular  h<**k*  *af 
ths  moimmC  CKtv  & By  a.  female  "whufee  rmiue,  *(&- 
gulkrly  ^mmgb,  rs  also  the  came  of  a wild  wood* 
wb  l^aeurtrlcLn tly  iuic{  bf*rs  no  flowet;. 

Thar  k by  an  ninitnpt  ritken.  wbp<  it  is  re- 

l«oned  to  me  io  ^IMus^nned  ciules— alihowgdi  I 
am  loUi  j.o  betray'  politsijal  seertf^-wUl  be  made 
Tibv^tnot  of  his  native  State  just  so  «^oon  as  bfc  tidi^ 
up'^u  a woolly  horse  to  nmrry  a mermaid.  This 
even*  ImptleH  habit/,  with  which  1 am  not  yet  Co- 
milmr..  But  I deapair  of  uo tiling,  benignant  t'lmt. 

1 hope  yet  to  master  these  myaterivs.  The  third 
is  a chevalier*  account  of  his  unsuviicks/id  gmratui 
of  a fortnue.  The  candor  of  the  chevalicJ*-^  title 
eiidently  borrowed  from  the  French  iniigm^pe— is 
uoly  surpaMaed  by  his  freedom  from  many  besila* 
tknvk  whiidi  some  geiUhimcu  cherish , 

“In  these  volumes  I hope  bo  find  relief  for  fhuc 
t&cptusl  spirit  toward  my  fellow -craarjur^s,  whidh 
you  have  told  me  1 sometimes  im  xmlph  iutlul^ 
bet  us  he  grateful  that  thovb  i>  afvr^  the:-.svvt#et.-r»* 
treat  of  le turns  from  the  asperities  of  life.  My  bott- 
nrv‘d  Fum,  what  is  It  that  somebody  ;'$ayi*  about 
hooka  ?”  , : v.  ; ( . 

The  Chinee  Philosopher  patirfe«i  here,  and  told 
\ib  that  he  had  as  .yet  written  no  farther,  llr/sairf 
tltflit  he  wa*  ouly  waiting  to  fend  the  l/ooke  to  witb- 
dude  hi*  letter.  By  hh  menus  ihc*  Chmf**?  public 
can  tbuA  know  of  nut  nu^t  xo^jit  litemtnref  pod 
perceive-  the  charader  of  the  hooli3  wi*  jxad  with 
U^ymoet  avidity. 

Farew  ell  JpliUoaophcr— -hut  w hy  is  yhiiah-ophy  «o 
sad  f It  pleiwaujt  to  fdlfct  Mfaftt  t}ie  improve* 
menh,  in  the  Fbilofophttr  s vi^w  of  us  aud  fiut  hab- 
it/,. w hich  a poruiuil  of  the  hobks  Will  died.. 

Ax  Easy  Chair,  lip wbV«r;  hanj  fcomefime*  Uu*  jwI- 
>antaoTtj  ot  $ pU{l0H0phf>r>  aid!  wt.  Jmvh  alrea«ly 
reoil  life  work in  " *'  did  *0  he*hu<^ 

tfetjy  "were  unlviwbaliy  iQnAosi  of  , and  thv  Criends 
w ho  come  in  from  rtuvali^  «f  U>ut  no  oUnrr 
bookie  hate  Thore  wj*£  our  coiw.hr 

too.  who  decried  ibj?  wick^H^  of  Buch  oxpuouwe 
ns  were  pronnSttl  in  Ctiumliip,’"  .'Cafrfcfif 
Atnanda  1 in  lea*  than  a week  the  hook  dropps^ 
from  Under  .hastily  reaping 

from  a r(*om  xo  bod  ^lid^Dly  onb'TCHi 

Now  let  us  bav*.*  « Utile  plnui  ^>eakii>4  rtb&ft* 
these  hooka.  If  tbfa  of  a people  he  at 

onoa  a aymptom  and  no  iailuauco,  a oyoiptmn  of 
/ '•/'.  0ri£}ir»Nfr4Fh* 
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its  moral  and  intellectual  condition,  and  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  influence,  we  shall  naturally 
look  closely  at  the  books  which  are  sold  with  rap- 
idity and  read  with  avidity.  There  was  Uncle 
Tam's  Cabin,  which  had  a sale  unprecedented  in 
literary  history.  No  Northerner  and  no  South- 
erner denied  the  great  power,  and  pathos,  and  dra- 
matic discrimination  of  that  romance.  It  was  more 
than  a partisan,  or  even  humane  tract.  It  was  a 
work  of  high  literary  art.  There  was  less  waste 
matter  in  it  than  in  that  of  any  literaiy  work  of 
any  woman.  The  characters  were  typical  and  in- 
dividual ; they  were  portrayed  with  subtle  skill ; 
the  tale  developed  through  a series  of  incidents 
and  dialogue,  which  constantly  rose  in  interest 
and  dignity ; it  dealt  with  a subject  comparatively 
new  to  literature,  and,  apart  from  its  peculiar  suc- 
cess as  the  Veda  of  a party  or  a section,  it  had  the 
qualities  of  permanent  literary  value.  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  was  an  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  world. 
And  those  who  think  it  a dangerous  and  mistaken 
book  will  not  deny  it  that  praise. 

Here  lies  Ruth  Hall.  Has  it  a single  great  lit- 
erary merit  ? Is  there  any  story  at  all  ? Is  there 
any  individualization  or  development  of  charac- 
ter? Is  there  any  sentiment  which  is  not  senti- 
mentality of  the  worst  kind  ? Is  there  any  thought 
which  is  not  a thin  echo  of  some  noble  word  of  one 
of  the  great  minds  that  w’arm  the  ago  with  their 
humane  wisdom,  and  so  distorted  in  the  echo  that 
it  becomes  untrue  ? Is  there  any  pathos  which  is 
not  puerile  and  factitious?  Is  there  any  thing 
more  in  the  book  than  an  easy  smartness  ? 

Its  pictures  are  as  like  life  as  the  portraits  of  an 
itinerant  painter  are  like  the  sinewy  farmer  and 
the  red-cheeked  wife  whom  he  paints.  They  are 
executed,  and  then  hung  upon  the  parlor  wall.  The 
farmer  has  some  vague  notion  that  he  has  patron- 
ised the  fine  arts.  The  wife  thinks  with  satisfac- 
tion that  Abimelech  and  Joab  will  know  how  hand- 
some Grandma  was  when  she  was  young.  The 
farm-hands  look  at  the  work  with  wronder,  and 
guess  it  isn't  easy  to  do  such  things.  Its  prettier 
than  samplers — than  the  crewel-work  which  the  ac- 
complished daughter  of  the  house  is  doing.  It  Is 
«n  unsightly  daub,*  but  it  gives  pleasure.  It  is  a 
faint  reminiscence  of  the  human  forms  known  to 
the  farm-boys  as  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  and 
gratifies  the  childish  fondness  for  imitation.  It  is 
not  more  than  this.  If  the  farming-boys  had  the 
eyes  and  the  minds  that  give  fame  to  pictures,  they 
would  not  gloat  upon  these  portraits. 

Now  it  is  to  the  thoughtful  and  not  to  the  tri- 
fling,  to  the  generous  and  not  to  the  mean,  to  the 
intelligent  and  not  to  the  ignorant,  that  a noble- 
hearted  author  or  artist  addresses  himself.  And 
he  knows  that,  for  such  a tribunal,  truth  is  the  first 
condition — truth  of  conception,  and  truth  of  treat- 
ment. 

We  can  not  find  this  truth  in  Buch  a book  as 
Ruth  Hall.  The  characters  have  a dull  and  dis- 
tant resemblance  to  the  characters  of  life,  as  a face 
inked  on  blotting  paper  may  vaguely  resemble  a 
face.  But  as  they  figure  on  the  pages  of  the  story 
they  have  no  point,  no  moral,  no  interest.  The 
whole  book  is  embittered.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
why,  nor  to  what  good  result.  If  the  work  was 
written  to  sell,  it  has  succeeded.  It  has  sold  uni- 
versally; and  that  profoundly  interesting  question, 
whether  Ruth  HaU  is  Fanny  Fern,  has  been  de- 
bated from  the  Penobscot  to  the  Mississippi.  Let 
us  suppose  that  it  i».  How  glad,  In  that  case,  we  | 
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are  that  Fanny  Fern  has  raised  herself  from  pen- 
ury to  plenty.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  is  not.  How 
glad  we  are  that  there  is  one  less  victim  of  pov- 
erty. But  then  the  fortunes  of  an  individual,  as 
such,  are  not  interesting,  unless  that  individual  has 
given  to  his  personality  a kind  of  representative 
significance.  Milton’s  individuality  and  Shak- 
s pea  re’s  are  interesting,  because  they  are  measures 
of  human  emotion.  They  feel,  think,  and  speak 
for  mankind.  But  Smith’s  emotions  are  an  im- 
pertinence. If  Smith  is  poor,  let  us  give  him 
work  or  a ticket  to  the  Soup  Society;  but  don’t 
let  Smith  insist  upon  giving  us  in  return  a roll  of 
very  bad  engravings. 

If  you  can  treat  your  private  experience  so  that 
it  becomes  historical  and  of  universal  meaning, 
then  you  are  one  of  the  great  few  whom  the  world 
holds  to  its  heart.  There  are  very  few  autobio- 
graphies that  the  world  values  for  any  thing  more 
than  amusement.  Cellini,  Rousseau,  Haydon, 

Leigh  Hunt — do  we  reverence  them  more,  or  ad- 
mire their  works  more,  for  the  self-told  story  of 
their  lives  ? Ruth  Hall , if  it  be  such  an  autobi- 
ography, Barnum,  Wikoff— are  we  instructed,  or 
helped  in  any  way  ? are  we  even  entertained  by 
the  stories  ? 

Let  us  now  tell  the  truth  about  Mr.  Barnum. 

He  has  challenged  truth-telling  by  inviting  us  to 
pay  a dollar  to  hear  his  confession,  and  every 
Yankee  has  the  right  to  discuss  tho  value  of  the 
wares  he  buys.  Mr.  Bamum  had  peculiar  repu- 
tation. He  was  said  to  have  humbugged  a large 
fortune  out  of  the  American  people.  Three  facta 
were  indisputable.  Mr.  Barnum  had  the  best 
Museum  in  the  country;  he  had  done  tho  State 
great  service  in  bringing  over  Jenny  Lind;  and 
he  punctually  paid  his  bills.  Mr.  Barnum  was 
also  a strict  temperance  man,  and  generous  in  his 
management  of  his  affairs.  Gradually  there  waa 
less  and  less  said  about  mermaids  and  woolly 
horses.  A man  of  enterprise,  of  sagacity,  always 
cheerful  and  ready,  a good  neighbor,  a generous 
friend ; on  the  whole,  it  was  considered  that  the 
difference  between  some  men  and  others  was  only 
this,  that  some  men  made  money  by  showing  their 
woolly  horses  and  mermaids,  and  other  men  by 
concealing  them. 

What  a pity  that  shrewdness  is  too  shrewd! 

How  unfortunate  that  the  “little  joker”  should 
always  joke  once  too  much  for  the  proprietor ; so 
that  the  little  joking  business  was  never  known  to 
be  very  profitable  in  the  long  run ! How  sad  the 
infatuation  that  persuades  us  to  show  every  man 
who  admires  our  pretty  palace  that  it  is  not  mar- 
ble, only  ingenious  stucco ! 

Why  is  it  a pity,  and  unfortunate,  and  sad? 
Because  there  is  a painful  sense  of  untruth,  and  a 
want  of  manly  sincerity.  Because  men  love  at 
heart  wdiat  is  genuine,  however  they  may  wink 
and  shrug  outside.  Because,  if  you  have  suffered 
yourself  to  be  gulled,  although  with  your  eyea 
open,  you  do  not  wdsh  to  see  the  dubious  victoiy 
of  a moment  recorded  as  a permanent  triumph. 
Because,  to  say  that  a child  is  five  years  old  when 
you  know  him  to  be  ten ; to  buy  a horse  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  say  that  Captain  Symmes  caught  him 
in  his  hole  at  the  North  Pole,  is  to  do  that  for 
which  a man  would  be  expelled  from  a gentle- 
man's house;  and  might,  without  stretching,  be 
termed  obtaining  money — if  money  were  involved 
by  the  statement*— under  pretenses  not  strictly 
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Does  every  man  do  the  same  thing  in  business? 
It  is  none  the  less  mean  for  that,  and  most  men 
have  a kind  of  instinct  that  leads  them  not  to  pub- 
lish the  details  of  the  transaction,  and  advertise  it 
extensively  in  the  newspapers.  If  Mr.  Bamum 
had  kept  silence  the  laugh  would  have  grown  less, 
and,  if  he  were  as  good  as  the  average  of  men,  he 
would  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  his  posi- 
tion. 

Every  thoughtful  and  self-respecting  man  is  in- 
sulted by  the  pompous  publication  of  the  story, 
because  it  implies  that  the  public  will  read  it  with 
pleasure.  Unless,  indeed,  it  is  put  forth  as  a con- 
fession and  a promise  to  woolly  horse  no  more,  which 
is  not  pretended.  How,  also,  about  the  advertis- 
ing of  the  sale  of  the  copyright  ? Do  names  alter 
things?  Is  a cabbage  a rose  because  it  is  called 
so?  Is  a — something,  a something  else,  because 
it  is  called  humbug  ? 

We  have  read  with  astonishment  in  our  Easy 
Chair  many  of  the  notices  of  the  press  of  this  book 
of  Mr.  Barnum’s.  It  has  been  praised  as  if  the 
hero’s  story  were  worth  telling,  or  as  if  his  exam- 
ple were  to  be  cherished  and  followed.  He  has 
even  been  called  the  most  successful  business-man 
and  the  representative  American ; as  if  an  Ameri- 
can were  only  a man  who  was  little  less  scrupu- 
lous at  a bargain  than  any  body  else. 

Now  this  Easy  Chair  has  spoken  well  of  Mr. 
Barnum.  When  he  assumed  the  Presidency  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  we  insisted  that  he  should  have  a 
fair  chance,  and  confessed  that  he  was  a man  of 
shrewdness  and  tact.  So  also  we  said  and  say, 
that  if  the  Jenny  Lind  business  was  a humbug,  let 
us  have  more  humbug.  But  now  the  things  that 
every  man  was  anxious  to  forget  in  his  estimation 
of  Mr.  Bamum’s  position  are  complacently  thrust 
in  our  faces  by  this  autobiography.  Dogberry 
desired  to  be  written  down  an  ass.  But  Mr.  Dog- 
berry was  not  considered  to  be  a particularly  clever 
man. 

Does  the  public  applaud  this  kind  of  thing? 
What  a bitter  satire  lies  in  its  applause.  For  it  is 
clear  that  this  shrewd  gentleman  thought  that  he 
was  never  shrewder  than  when  he  felt  sure  of  the 
approving  sympathy  of  the  public,  if  he  could  only 
show  that  he  made  enough  money. 

Saltimbanque  stands  on  his  head  and  walks 
along  the  ceiling  upon  his  elbows.  When  the  per- 
formance is  over,  he  receives  an  immense  sum  for 
his  labors,  and  an  envying  public  huzzas.  But 
the  poet  passing  by  says  to  Saltimbanque,  “As 
you  are  a man,  how  can  you  value  your  human 
dignity  less  than  your  dinner?”  Saltimbanque 
leers  at  the  poet,  slaps  his  hand  upon  his  pocket, 
which  rings  again,  and  the  crowd  huzzas  once 
more  to  hear  its  silver  rattle  in  the  pocket  of  the 
mountebank. 

Our  Citizen  of  the  World  meant  also  to  read  Mr. 
Wikoff’s  history.  This  is  a plaintive  strain.  The 
ex-secretary,  the  ex-concocter  of  articles  for  the 
French  journals  supporting  English  policy,  the  ex- 
man  of  fashion,  the  ex-man  of  fortune,  bemoans  his 
fate  in  two  or  three  hundred  pages  and  demands 
gently  of  his  Dulcinea, 

“ But  why  did  you  kick  me  down  stain  V 

Here  w*as  a hero  of  romance  who  comes  perfbmed 
from  Paris  to  Portland  Place,  London,  to  court  and 
conquer.  The  lady  had  been  young,  and  since  the 
earlier  days  of  acquaintance  writh  our  hero  had  be- 
come wealthy.  Time,  let  us  hope,  had  touched 
her  gently.  And  ob,  sympathetic  hearts,  pray 
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that  she  may  stoutly  resist  or  softly  yield,  for  now 
comes  the  King  of  Hearts  to  take  his  Queen— now 
arrives  the  man  of  fortune,  who  could  not  be  sus- 
pected of  mercenary  matrimonial  intention,  to  draw 
his  quarter’s  salary  as  an  English  agent.  And  you 
will  conceive  that  his  pay  as  an  official  to  give  an 
English  tone  to  the  French  press  must  have  been 
prodigious. 

It  is  clear  that  the  lady  was  fascinated,  and  mil- 
trusted.  She  mistrusts  to  that  degree,  that  after 
leading  him — to  speak  it  gently — by  the  nose  all 
through  Europe,  she  finally  leads  him  into  a Genoa 
jail,  and  there  ruthlessly  leaves  him  for  eighteen 
months.  Vainly  the  Chevalier  appeals  to  Pope, 
Marquis,  Chargdf  Consul,  and  American  Minister 
in  England.  They  turn  deaf  ears.  They  have 
been — w ho  knows  ? — influenced  by  the  lady.  Hope 
gradually  expires,  and  the  Chevalier  makes  the 
best  of  it,  turns  a doubtful  mental  glance  some- 
times toward  the  fair  Fate  who  has  pursued  him  so 
relentlessly ; w hispers  to  his  repining  heart,  “ she 
did  promise  in  the  garden  at  the  Hotel  Byron  to 
be  mine,”  and  recalls  doubtless  with  joy  the  little 
piece  of  paper  to  which  he  playfully  compelled  her 
signature  in  the  apartments  of  the  absent  Kussian 
somebody  in  Genoa,  and  which  humorously  prom- 
ised that  he  should  have  half  her  fortune  if  he 
could  not  have  the  whole  of  herself. 

Probably  the  reflections  of  this  ill-starred  hour, 
in  the  Genoa  jail,  were  such  as  we  should  all  envy. 
Probably  they  were  not  more  miserably  mortifying 
than  those  of  any  prisoner  ever  before  jugged. 
Probably  he  had  that  supporting  sense  of  rectitude 
and  good  intention  which  prisoners,  who  are  not 
common  criminals,  often  have.  Probably  he  did 
not  gnash  his  teeth  at  being  outwitted  by  a woman 
whom  he  did  not  too  much  respect,  as  the  record 
shows.  Probably  it  was  a pleasant  position  for 
the  bon  ami  of  the  Emperor  and  D’Orsay  and  the 
other  jeunesse  dorec  of  the  gay  capital.  Ah ! well, 
it  is  no  wonder  he  climbed  up  to  the  window  and 
looked  in  upon  the  victim  who  was  to  be  beheaded 
next  day.  Oh,  Miss  Gamble ! Miss  Gamble ! why 
did  you  kick  him  down  stairs?  Of  course  we 
are  all  anxious  to  know.  Of  course,  in  a great 
commercial  crisis,  with  a great  war  to  prolong  it, 
it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  the  Chevalier’s  tale 
of  jilting  should  be  made  public.  We  have  such 
an  interest  in  his  career ; we  are  so  indebted  to  him 
for  bringing  Fanny  Ellsler  to  help  us  complete 
Bunker  Hill  Monument ; we  have  been  so  proud 
of  him  os  a social  representative  of  America  in 
Europe ; we  have  hung  upon  his  movements  with 
such  eagerness,  and  the  country  so  deeply  deplored 
his  Italian  incarceration,  that  it  was  only  common 
charity  to  tell  us  all  about  it. 

We  must  grant  that  our  Cupid  and  Psyche  area 
little  ancient.  We  must  concede  that  this  grace- 
ful play  of  forty-pounders  verges  just  a little  upon 
the  clumsy.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  the  purest  grace. 

We  do*  not  survey  the  game  with  increasing  respect 
for  the  players.  What  then  ? Have  we  not  the  great 
fact  made  patent  that  Miss  Gamble  beat  Mr.  Wikoff 
at  his  own  game,  and  that  the  merry  little  adventure 
at  the  Russian  Rooms  in  Genoa,  one  of  his  amus- 
ing gambols,  ended,  somehow,  wrong ; and,  by  some 
hocus-pocus,  wherein  the  “little  joker”  was  at 
fault,  landed  him  in  a jail  instead  of  putting  half  a 
fortune  in  his  pocket?  It  was  an  unkind  turn  of 
the  cards.  The  Chevalier  had  mistaken  trumps. 

But  he  has  made  a dean  breast  of  it.  Let  us  freely 
forgive  a man  who  takes  pains  to  publish  that  he 
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has  failed  in  a very  foolish  endeavor.  Yet  why, 
Chevalier,  were  you  not  even  more  sincere  ? Had 
Paris  paralyzed  your  remembrance  of  the  fact  that 
Yankees  had  not  only  cut  their  eye-teeth,  but  had 
also  opened  their  eyes,  some  time  since  ? Did  you 
suppose  we  were  going  gravely  to  believe  that  it 
was  the  fair  hand  you  were  pursuing  ? 

But  our  hero  keeps  up  heart  throughout.  The 
stormy  winds  do  blow  upon  his  love  from  first  to 
last— from  Portland  Place  to  Genoa  jail.  But 
they  only  kindle  it  the  more ; they  do  not  blow  it 
out.  He  tells  the  story  with  a cheery  spirit,  that 
is  truly  refreshing,  and  the  frank  and  fearless  want 
of  toadyism  in  the  concluding  chapters  commends 
itself  to  the  attention  of  every  hanest  man. 

On  the  whole,  the  Chinese  Philosopher  will 
probably  inform  the  reverend  Fum  that  the  three 
books  which  have  monopolized  the  sale  of  the  sea- 
son, are  books  for  Americans  and  American  liter- 
ature to  be  proud  of.  Where  are  those  foreign  carp- 
ers who  demanded  “ Who  reads  an  American  book? 
Where  are  those  domestic  crows  who  ask  “ Where 
is  American  literature  ?”  Granting  that  literature 
is  at  once  an  influence  and  a symptom,  as  we  said, 
how  pleasing  the  consideration  that  these  are  the 
books  which  are  read  with  ardor — these,  and  the 
long  list  of  novels  whose  moral  is  that  wealth  is 
naughtiness,  and  that  a man  can  not  be  rich  and 
good  at  the  some  time. 


A new  broom,  says  the  adage,  sweeps  clean. 
Bat  who  supposed  that  there  would  ever  be  a broom 
new  enough  to  sweep  this  city  clean  ? Mr.  Genin 
did  admirably  in  Broadway  a year  ago.  We  all 
wanted  to  make  Mr.  Genin  mayor,  as  if  the  sole 
duty  of  the  mayor  of  New  York  was  polishing  the 
pavement  so  perfectly  that  our  wives  and  daughters 
could  cross  to  Stewart’s  without  soiling  the  edges 
of  those  lovely  robes  for  which  we  pay  Stewart 
such  lovely  prices.  The  truth  is,  we  were  all  ready 
to  compromise  for  any  one  thing  done  well.  Mu- 
nicipal order,  in  general,  being  a hope  beyond  the 
dreams  of  poets,  if  we  could  only  secure  order 
in  a single  detail,  we  were  willing  to  shont  Io 
pcean! 

With  the  new  year  arrived  Mayor  Wood,  and 
Mayor  Wood’s  Message  apprised  us  that  something 
was  to  be  done.  It  was  an  old  story.  Inaugurals 
are  always  promises.  But  let  us  record,  with  pleas- 
ure and  astonishment,  that  things  have  been  done. 
A man  does  not  feel  it  necessary  to  make  his  will 
before  going  out  to  pass  the  evening.  He  does  not 
part  with  his  wife  in  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  style 
upon  the  eve  of  execution.  The  fact  is  now  under- 
stood that  there  is  a law  and  a law-officer.  There 
is  a city  Aid  a head  of  the  city. 

If  we  have  any  grievances  we  may  call  attention 
to  them.  So  may  we  in  any  city?  Yes;  but  here 
they  will  be  attended  to.  Officers  and  relief  will 
come  when  we  do  call  for  them ; and  it  should  be 
noticed,  as  a pleasant  sign,  that  the  public  con- 
science is  right,  that  the  mayor  is  so  cordially  sup- 
ported by  the  good-sense  and  co-operation  of  the 
intelligence  and  industry  of  the  city. 

We  are  glad  to  say  to  our  country  friends  that 
they  may  come  to  town  with  more  fearlessness. 
We  are  not,  indeed,  altogether  perfect  yet.  Virtue 
is  not  an  irresistible  conspiracy,  carrying  every 
thing  before  it,  as — let  us  hope — it  soon  will  be. 
There  are  still  some  red  flags  at  small  shops  down 
town,  but  they  flutter  very  tremulously.  It  is  re- 
ported that  a glass  or  two  of  eau  de  vie  is  still  taken 


in  some  quarters — probably  as  medicine.  Consta- 
bles and  watchmen  are  not  altogether  out  of  work, 
nor  is  the  police  in  general  quite  yet  an  antiquated 
and  unnecessary  form.  It  is  not  entirely  wise,  as 
yet,  to  hang  your  purse  on  the  button  of  your  coat 
behind.  It  might  catch  in  a door,  you  know,  and 
be  pulled  off.  Nor  is  it  advisable  to  leave  rolls  of 
bank  bills  upon  the  hydrants  until  you  return  that 
way.  The  wind  would  be  quite  sure  to  blow  them 
off,  and  you  might  not  be  able  to  put  your  hand 
upon  them  when  you  returned. 

But  these  things  will  undoubtedly  be.  Perhaps 
they  are  so  now,  and  you  can  easily  try  the  experi- 
ment, and  prove  them  for  yourselves  when  you 
come  down.  We  all  “go  in”  for  Mayor  Wood 
here.  We  believe  him  to  be  the  man  who  has 
been  “ coming”  so  long,  and  we  are  very  glad  that 
he  has  arrived.  We  had  a desperate  fight  when 
he  came  in.  It  was  the  hardest  possible  work  for 
every  man  to  discover  whom  he  wished  to  make 
mayor ; but  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to 
say  why  he  wished  it.  There  was  a general  scrab- 
ble, and  Mayor  Wood  came  out  half  a length  ahead. 
As  soon  as  we  could  recover  from  the  bumps  and 
bruises  and  open  our  eyes,  we  were  all  glad  of  it. 
For  many  years  there  has  not  been  so  popular  a 
magistrate,  nor  one  that  better  deserved  popular- 
ity. 

A new  broom  sweeps  clean,  says  the  adage,  with 
an  unkind  emphasis  upon  the  “ new.”  But  shall 
we  spoil  every  thing  by  some  skepticism?  Do 
you  refuse  to  eat  dinner  to-day  because  the  beef 
was  underdone  yesterday  ? Perhaps  even  you  and 
this  old  Easy  Chair  swept  cleaner  when  we  were 
newer.  Perhaps  we  had  better  not  scoff  at  a mayor 
until  he  gives  ns  occasion. 


Did  yon  go  to  the  Calico  Party,  gentle  reader? 

What  is  a Calico  Party,  and,  above  all,  why  is  a 
Calico  Party  ? Was  it  supposed  that  the  garment 
would  take  an  excellence  from  the  wearer  ? Was 
it  to  be  charged  with  virtue,  permeated  with  piety, 
so  that  the  recipient  might  wear  it  as  an  enchant- 
ed robe,  and  be  inevitably  girt  with  goodness? 

Or  is  calico  suddenly  found  to  be  becoming  ? We 
do  not  pretend  to  totter  after  the  caprices  of  fash- 
ion, and  would  not  foolishly  theorize  about  it.  But 
really,  with  all  serious  respect  for  good  intentions 
every  where,  it  seems  hard  that  great  distress 
should  only  stimulate  fashion  to  new  freaks,  and 
that  instead  of  quietly  going  and  giving  a certain 
quantity  of  calico  to  those  who  need  it,  the  donors 
should  cut  it  to  fit  themselves,  then  let  it  leak  into 
the  papers  that  they  were  doing  so,  and  then  give 
away  the  material  of  the  masquerade,  and  cross 
their  hands  with  an  air  of  charity. 

The  Philosopher  is  right  If  this  is  charity  at 
all,  it  is  the  poorest  kind.  Are  we  such  inveterate 
traders  that  we  can  not  even  do  good  without  pay- 
ing ourselves  for  it  ? 

Of  course  have  the  Calico  Party,  and  then  give 
away  the  calico,  if  the  alternative  is  no  Calico 
Party,  no  charity.  But  why  give  it  a false  name? 

If  you  pay  a shilling  for  a pie  and  eat  it,  that  trans- 
action is  completed,  and  if  the  pie  cost  but  sixpence, 
and  the  balance  is  given  to  the  poor,  you  may  call 
it  charity  if  you  choose. 

Our  young  constituents  tell  us  that  there  has 
been  less  gayety  on  the  great  scale  than  heretofore. 

The  truth  is,  when  Wall  Street  is  touched,  the 
Avenue  shivers.  But  we  do  not  hear  that  there  has 
been  less  social  intercourse,  nor  less  general  good- 
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feeling.  The  young  people  have  danced,  as  it  is 
natural  and  becoming  for  young  people  to  do,  and 
as  good  floors,  good  music,  and  good  partners,  are 
not  very  expensive,  they  have  had  their  greatest 
pleasure  and  the  hosts  less  cost.  Society  is  so  much 
a necessity,  that  it  should  not  be  made  a luxury 
by  foolish  extravagance.  Children  and  young  na- 
tions are  wasteful  and  prodigal.  The  young  Amer- 
ican in  Paris  orders  three  times  as  much  dinner  as 
he  and  his  French  guest  can  eat.  The  French 
gentleman  invites  his  host  in  turn,  and  they  dine 
with  a hundred  times  more  elegance  and  ten  times 
leas  expense.  In  our  picture  of  society  we  never 
make  things  keep  their  places.  Pates  and  Ver- 
zenay  should  be  subdued  in  the  composition  to 
beauty,  grace,  and  wit.  Life  is  an  art,  society  is 
an  art.  Every  thing  is  an  art  if  we  only  choose  to 
have  it  so.  And  as  a matter  of  art  it  deals  with 
truth  and  beauty.  You  can  not  make  a Calico 
Party,  in  a time  of  public  want,  beautiful  nor  in- 
teresting because  you  give  away  the  gowns  after- 
ward. 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

The  over-ocean  telescope,  through  which  we 
now  set  ourselves  to  read  the  phases  of  foreign  life, 
we  have  constructed  in  our  own  way  with  a great 
ooil  of  journals  ; and  by  putting  this  paper  tube  to 
our  eye,  and  directing  it  toward  the  dim  light  that 
flows  in  at  our  office  window,  we  see — or  seem  to 
see — athwart  the  houses,  and  through  the  mists 
that  hover  over  the  long  line  of  the  East  River, 
and  through  the  storm-clouds  of  spring  that  sweep 
over  Montauk  and  thwGeorgia  shoals,  and  through 
the  vexed  air  that  swims  in  the  ocean  hollows,  and 
through  the  Channel  coast  fogs,  and  through  the 
dreary  atmosphere  of  a Paris  w inter — the  stalls,  and 
Btir,  and  strangenesses  of  a Paris  Christmas. 

We  see  a world  of  people  threading  the  bitUr- 
minous  pavements,  slimy  with  mud ; we  see  a mul- 
titude of  rough-board  shops  in  the  very  centre  of 
Paris,  crowded  with  toys  and  Christmas  knick- 
knacks;  we  see  stout  provincial  men  gadding  here 
and  there,  with  wife  and  daughter  on  their  arms ; 
we  see  smart  blouses  bargaining  for  pasteboard 
models  of  Sebastopol ; we  see  errant  sellers  of  pop- 
pistols  very  urgent  to  impress  upon  the  passers-by 
that  their  guns  are  very  loud,  and  (like  those  of 
the  Allies)  very  innocent. 

We  see  stout  Englishwomen,  very  tall,  very  red 
in  the  face,  very  masculine  of  gait,  very  determined 
in  speech,  who  overlook  the  c row'd  of  low-st&tured 
French — whether  soldiers  or  grisettes — and  peer 
into  the  showy  shop  fronts,  which,  by  their  splen- 
dor, seem  to  mock  at  the  cheap  Christmas  offerings 
upon  the  stalls.  We  see  brocades  jostled  by  ten- 
penny  woolen  stuffs,  and  velvet  hats  with  ostrich 
plumes  sidling  against  the  towering,  starched  mus- 
lin chateaux  which  the  nurses  of  Normandy  wear 
on  their  heads.  We  see  a giant  of  the  New  Guard 
of  the  Imperial  household,  in  jaunty  sky-blue  coat, 
and  sleek  mulberry  pantaloons,  and  snow-white 
buckskin  gauntlets,  beffngering  the  hilt  of  his 
sword,  and  striding  through  the  crowd,  to  the  great 
wonderment  of  maids  and  children.  We  see  the 
new  police  of  Napoleon  in  their  snug  caps,  and  with 
their  sword  tips  scarce  showing  below  the  skirt  of 
their  warm  winter  cabans , looking  here  and  look- 
ing there,  and  passing— yet  always  looking.  We 
see  a squadron  of  cavalry  in  the  heavy  bear-skin 
caps  of  the  new  Civic  Guard  come  dashing  down  the 
street,  and  a apace  rapidly  dear  amidst  the  cap. 
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riages,  and  a momentary  stare  of  the  street  throng 
follow  their  gallop,  and  again  the  bustle  and  the 
hum  of  the  shops  and  the  walk  renew  themselves. 

We  see  a blind  man,  with  only  a little  child  to 
guide  him,  feeling  his  way  cautiously  through  the 
midst  of  the  great  crowd  upon  the  Boulevards,  with 
outstretched  hands,  and  with  a dish  suspended 
from  his  neck  half  full  of  copper  pieces ; and  we  see 
people  sidling  away  to  give  him  free  space,  and 
dropping  sons  into  his  pewter  dish,  and  straightway 
forgetting  their  pity  in  the  sight  of  some  brilliant 
equipage. 

We  see  a cumbrous  carriage,  with' 'a  powdered 
footman,  stop  agaiust  a shop  door,  attd  the  crowd 
agape  for  a moment,  while  a brocaded  lady  trav- 
erses the  pavement  and  enters,  and  then  the  tide 
: goes  flowing  on  as  before.  We  remark  upon  the 
I stalls  an  infinity  of  warlike  instruments — adapted 
to  children;  there  are  wooden  field  batteries,  re- 
presenting all  grades  of  artillery,  from  18  to  82 
pounders;  there  are  red  and  white  horses,  much 
more  plump  and  well-fed  to  the  eye  than  those  in 
the  Crimea ; there  are  muskets  of  Minie  shape,  and 
such  swords  as  the  chasseurs  wear  at  the  end  of 
their  guns ; there  are  bastions  in  pasteboard  of  pro- 
digious elevation,  and  trenches  in  pine  plank  from 
which  deadly  shots  are  supposed  to  be  made ; there 
are  ammunition  wagons,  and  commissariat  wagons, 
such  as  would  surprise  and  delight  an  infant  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  or  the  grandson  of  a Crimea  veteran 
of  the  staff;  there  are  ambulance  carts,  on  springs 
of  cotton,  with  invalided  soldiers  within,  who  have 
wooden  legs  and  wooden  bodies — better  cared  for 
than  the  live  ones  after  Inkcrmann ; there  are  fig- 
ures of  Russian  bears,  worried — only  worried — by 
French  and  English  dogs. 

Opposite  to  the  stalls  wdiere  such  things  meet 
our  eye,  w e remark  diamond  jewelry  in  the  shape 
of  grenades  and  rockets ; we  see  sleeve-buttons  in 
the  form  of  a pair  of  chain-shot ; we  see  small  en- 
ameled bombs  made  to  do  duty  upon  a lady’s  cor- 
sage ; we  sec  a small  piece  of  artillery  served  with 
rubies,  and  mounted  on  pearls;  we  see  a new 
casquet  of  the  Imperial  Guard  diminished  to  a 
brooch  of  jet  and  emerald. 

Changing  our  regard  only  the  distance  of  a 
shop  front,  we  see  brilliant  plans  of  Sebastopol,  with 
little  banners  marking  the  stations  of  the  outlying 
camps,  and  miniature  ships  in  lithography  lying 
far  out  upon  a calm  sea  of  lithographic  ink ; we  sec 
hospital  marquees  erect  and  strong  and  warm, 
where  the  soldiers  are  well  cared  for,  and  promptly 
healed — in  lithography ; we  see  great  guns  toiling 
• up  the  barren  heights,  and  men  and  horses  in 
| plump  lithographic  condition ; we  see,  on  looking 
closely,  the  walls  of  the  outermost  forts  if  Sebas- 
topol sadly  battered,  and  huge  remnants  of  granite 
wall  seeming  to  totter,  and  to  invite  a speedy  lith- 
ographic assault. 

We  do  not,  however,  see  so  frequent  as  once  the 
I lithographic  portraits  of  Lord  Raglan,  or  of  Can- 
| robert,  or  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  or  of  the 
i Prince  Imperial,  who  is  lying  sick  of  gout  and  war 
I in  a warm  palace  at  Constantinople.  Wo  do  not 
; see  any  longer  the  Turkish  scarib,  which  were  so 
! favorite  a matter  of  Parisian  wear  not  long  ago : 

| we  do  ivot  see  many  crimson  caps  with  blue  tassels : 
we  do  not  see  many  chibouques  figured  among  the 
Christmas  toys ; we  do  not  see  so  many  dolls  in 
turbans ; we  do  not  see  many  people  smelling  attar 
of  roses,  or  buying  the  Turkish  bottles  for  pres- 
ents. We  see  more  of  strong  volatile  salts ; we  see 
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evidences  ttyrt  the  Turkish  enthusiasm  Is  not  so 
strong  as  the  Polish  or  the  Hungarian ; we  see  that 
people  remember  Balaklava,  and  the  running  of 
the  red-caps ; we  see  that  Paris  boys  have  no  ad- 
miration for  runaways,  and  that  the  Ottoman  glory 
passed  away,  like  the  smoke  of  an  Eastern  pipe 
— languidly,  fragrantly,  and  utterly ! 

The  French  are  quick  appreciators  of  courage 
(and  we  lay  down  our  paper  telescope  to  make  the 
observation),  and  they  are  very  ready  and  determ- 
ined foes  to  all  show  of  cowardice,  even  among 
allies.  The  Turks  will  have  to  give  very  positive 
and  very  bloody  proof  of  their  daring,  before  their 
reputation  gains  any  thing  like  a fair  level  upon  the 
French  Exchange.  It  would  seem  almost  that  they 
(the  French  people)  were  growing  distrustful  of 
Omer  Pacha  even ; most  of  all,  since  hints  have 
been  bruited  that  he  shows  reluctance  to  put  him- 
self under  the  strategic  orders  of  their  General, 
Canrobert.  What  gives  the  worst  complexion  of 
all  to  the  Turkish  shortcomings,  is  their  immova- 
ble stolidity  and  indifference  to  such  charges  as 
would  crush  or  make  the  courage  of  a high-spirited 
man.  They  wear  the  reproaches  of  craven-heart- 
edness  as  they  wear  their  Bloomer  petticoats — 
easily,  slouchingly,  and  carelessly.  The  convic- 
tion is  forced  on  people,  nowadays,  whatever  Lord 
Redcliflb  may  say,  that  the  barbarian  people  of 
the  North,  who  wear  bear-skin,  and  allow  their 
priests  to  marry,  have,  after  all,  more  of  the  vigor 
of  manhood  about  them,  and  more  of  the  promise 
of  growth,  than  the  clouted  masters  of  the  Byzan- 
tine harems,  and  the  worshipers  of  Allah  and  the 
Prophet 

Putting  again  our  telescope  to  tho  eye,  and  suf- 
fering it  to  bear  as  it  boro  before,  we  see  the  crowd 
growing  greater  around  the  stalls  and  the  shops, 
as  the  short  winter’s  day  wears  toward  the  setting. 
We  see  nursery-maids  weighed  down  with  children 
and  woolly  horses;  we  see  rabbits  and  Chinese 
puppets  shaking  their  heads  (by  machinery)  with 
dismal  solemnity ; we  see  fat  geese  of  Strasbourg 
pat  up  as  prizes  over  tables  of  roulette ; we  see  lot- 
teries of  gingerbread  and  bonbons ; we  see  hungry 
people  gloating  at  the  windows,  where  are  display- 
ed, with  tempting  profusion,  turbots,  and  bananas, 
and  boned  capons,  stuffed  with  truffles,  and  deli- 
cious, lithe-looking  salmon,  and  potted  pheasants, 
and  pates  of  Strasbourg,  and  Spanish  grapes,  and 
luscious  figs  from  Candia,  and  huge  apples  that  have 
been  bloated  under  glass,  and  crisp  salads,  and  red 
pomegranates. 

Presently  we  see  a stir  in  the  throng,  and  all  eyes 
turned  from  the  windows  to  the  street,  where  a 
little  corps  of  the  Imperial  Guides,  in  their  green 
jackets,  come  dashing  through  the  thicket  of 
cabs  and  carriages ; and  after  them  we  see  the  Im- 
perial jockeys  in  their  buckskin  breeches,  see-saw- 
ing upon  the  Imperial  horses,  that  whirl  up  the 
Imperial  coach  to  the  shop-front  of  some  great  pur- 
veyor of  Christmas  toys ; we  see  the  people  flock 
like  flies  around  some  sudden  leak  of  sweetness, 
and  the  cabaned  police,  appearing  as  it  were  from 
the  ground,  and  multiplying  with  the  crowd,  and 
pressing  them  hack*  and  keeping  an  open  passway 
from  the  coach  to  the  shop-door;  we  see  the  Im- 
perial footmen  doff  their  hats,  as  the  sallow-faced 
Louis  Napoleon,  in  citizen’s  dress,  descends,  and 
assists  in  his  turn  (as  if  she  wore  no  crown)  the 
Imperial  Eugenie ; yfe  see  her  flush  of  excitement 
at  this  near  contact  with  the  throng,  and  her  smile 
of  gratification  as  they  (the  crowd),  one  and  all, 
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salute  her  with  a warm  Parisian  greeting;  we  sec 
the  paleness  in  her  face  of  an  unsound  body,  and 
her  step  has  none  of  the  lighting  in  it  which  be- 
longed to  her  three  years  gone  by ; we  see  what 
care  has  presided  over  her  toilet,  albeit  she  is  wear- 
ing mourning-dress  for  some  unknown  German 
princess ; we  see  that  she  bears  herself  toward  the 
Imperial  monarch  as  though  there  was  more  in  the 
tie  than  the  conventional  bond  of  an  Imperial  mar- 
riage ; we  see  the  fondness  of  a woman’s  nature  in 
her  look ; and  yet  we  see,  far  off  as  we  are,  that  the 
griefs  and  cares  that  belong  to  us  all  have  written 
lines,  even  now,  upon  her  face,  which  will  deepen, 
as  they  deepen  on  the  faces  of  all,  as  the  Christ- 
mases wear  out,  and  the  play  of  life’s  shadows 
thicken  and  close ! 

Turning  now  the  bearing  of  our  glass  by  ever  so 
slight  a degree,  we  look  upon  the  bustle  and  the 
stir  of  the  Paris  Christmas  in  the  faubourgs,  or 
along  the  narrow  Rue  Mouffetard.  We  see  no 
equipages  here ; we  see  no  shops  of  jewelry ; yet 
we  see  as  great  a throng  pressing  around  the  rude 
stalls,  where  the  Russian  bears  are  rampant,  and 
the  wooden  artillery  ib  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle. 

We  see  old  women  who  have  cheered  their  festal 
day  with  a new  earthen  pot,  and  an  extra  onion  to 
their  soup ; we  see  fathers  in  blouses  treating  tbeir 
be-bloused  boys  to  a sight  of  paper  griffins  and  tin 
guns,  and  perhaps  lavishing  on  them  half  the  earn- 
ings of  a day  in  an  earthen  statue  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon, or  a vessel  of  war  in  pottery. 

We  see  ckiffanniers , the  rag-pickers  of  the  cap- 
ital, hanging  hopefully  about  the  booths  for  some 
falling  tid-bits  of  paper  or  sticks,  and  reckoning, 
at  most,  upon  a Christmas  gift  of  a quarter-loaf  of 
white  bread ; we  see  them  afterward  making  their 
way  through  foul  streets  to  high,  filthy  houses  ; we 
see  their  homes  reeking  with  the  spoils  they  have 
gathered  in  foul  places ; we  see  disease  and  dirt, 
like  those  of  the  Crimean  story,  marking  the  home 
and  the  people ; and  we  see  the  eyes  of  those  used 
to  this  dimness  and  wretchedness  beam  only  when 
they  light  up  with  the  fever  of  crime,  and  a pale 
joyousness  steal  over  their  pinched  faces  only  at 
thought  of  the  comfort  which  friend  Death  may 
have  in  his  keeping. 

We  see  the  Seine  running  high  and  full;  the 
yellow  tide,  yellow  as  the  Tiber,  with  its  wintry 
rains,  gurgles  drearily  under  the  arches ; and  from 
time  to  time  we  see  floating  on  it,  even  in  the 
Paris  Christmas  season,  some  victim  of  his  own  or 
of  his  fellow’s  crime.  Beside  the  river,  stretching  a 
thousand  yards,  we  see  the  glazed  roof  of  a palace 
upon  columns  of  stone,  which  they  call  but  a tem- 
porary structure,  but  which  has  in  it  more  materi- 
als of  permanence  than  half  of  tho  buildings  of  our 
city. 

We  see,  also,  to  the  right,  above  the  dried  tree- 
tops,  the  sheen  of  the  great  crystal  building,  which 
is  to  cover,  four  months  hence,  so  many  of  the 
tokens  of  industry  as  the  war  fever,  the  war  anx- 
ieties, and  the  war  afflictions  shall  have  left  in 
the  hands  of  Europe.  In  tho  workshops  scattered 
along  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  and  across  by  the  Van- 
girard,  we  see  tho  artisans  in  their  dim  ateliers  fur- 
bishing up  the  chairs  of  Ilenri  II.  and  Louis  Qua- 
torze,  dressing  with  stamped  leather,  which  rivals 
the  best  days  of  Venice,  carving  fruit  and  flowers 
that  would  have  honored  Gibbons,  and  preparing 
for  a medal  with  the  Imperial  face. 

We  see  the  American  commissioners  gathering 
for  speeches  and  resolves  (the  Americans  like 
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“ meetings") ; we  see  they  count  already,  by  offi- 
cial rolls,  more  in  number  than  all  the  commission- 
ers of  Europe  combined  (the  Americans  like  office) ; 
we  see  our  earnest  friend,  M.  Yattemare,  in  the 
midst  of  his  books,  and  parchments,  and  medals, 
forgetful  of  his  old  stage  triumphs,  when  he  wore 
the  name  of  Alexandre,  and  forgetful  of  every  thing 
save  his  one  purpose  of  building  up  his  system  of 
literary  exchanges— contriving  how  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition may  be  made  to  count  toward  his  design ; 
and  arraying,  even  now,  a great  collection  of  Amer- 
ican books  and  papers  in  a hall  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  where  he  may  show  to  France  that  the  young 
Western  country  is  not  wholly  given  over  to  trade, 
and  to  the  hewing  of  wood. 

We  see  the  flowers  budding  in  the  gardens  of 
Paris,  even  in  the  wet  December,  and  roses  fully 
» bloomed  when  January  has  put  its  wintry  foot  into 
the  circle  of  the  Paris  months ; but  the  warmth  and 
the  wet  together,  we  see,  bode  no  good ; and  by 
the  flying  phaetons  of  the  doctors  we  know  that 
typhus  is  lying  low  for  victims,  and  is  brushing 
away  old  men  and  young  men,  with  a dismal  shak- 
ing of  hearse  plumes,  to  P&rc  la  Chaise  and  Mont 
Parnasse. 

We  see,  upon  a certain  day  ( Debate  for  19th  De- 
cember), a throng  of  people  passing  along  the  Pont 
des  Arts , and  urging  their  way  into  the  Palace  of 
the  Institute  of  France ; we  see  the  galleries  and 
balconies  Ailing  up  with  gayly-dressed  ladies,  and 
with  foreign  German  faces,  and  hundreds  of  pie- 
bald men.  We  see  the  reserved  chairs  around  the 
stage  All  up  with  the  representatives  of  French 
philosophy  and  science — weazen-faced,  thin  men, 
in  fur-lined  cloaks — gaunt,  big-featured  people,  like 
old  Dupin — plump,  round-chinned  philosophers, 
like  Thiers — and  all  of  them  unnoticeable  in  feature 
or  in  carriage,  if  you  had  met  them  stealing  around 
the  street  corners — yet  under  the  dome  of  the  Insti- 
tute, growing  great  by  association,  and  greater  still 
by  the  conviction  that  forces  itself  upon  you,  that 
you  are  looking  upon  the  chosen  ones  of  a people 
which,  however  frequent  their  political  somersets 
and  tergiversations,  have  yet  been  always  the  pi- 
oneers in  the  realms  of  pure  science,  and  have  given 
growth,  under  the  forcing-glass  of  this  same  Insti- 
tute, to  such  men  as  Arago,  and  Cuvier,  and  La- 
cepbde,  and  Leverrier,  and  Guizot. 

We  see — when  the  hall  is  full,  and  the  minute- 
hand  of  the  clock  has  pointed  within  a fraction  of 
a second  to  the  appointed  hour — this  same  Guizot, 
in  his  black  coat,  broidered  with  a green  garland 
of  oak  and  olive  leaves,  take  his  place  in  the  chair 
of  the  President ; we  see  him,  with  a touch  of  the 
French  vanity  that  belongs  to  the  race,  dress  his 
scant  hair  with  an  ambling  thrust  of  the  Angers,  and 
throw  a little  of  his  youth-time  expression  into  an 
eye  that  is  now  dimmed  with  near  seventy  years, 
as  he  begins  his  address. 

And  we  seem  to  see  the  earnest  look  of  attention 
as  he  goes  on  to  expose  with  rerre,  with  wit,  and 
in  beautifully  rounded  periods,  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  that  branch  of  the  Institute  over  w'hich  he 
has  the  honor  to  preside;  we  observe,  too,  the 
mirthful  and  satisAcd  expressions  upon  the  faces  of 
liis  fellows  of  the  Academy  ns  he  paints,  with  a few 
satiric  touches,  the  calm  and  quiet  level  which 
characterizes  at  this  day  the  political  philosophy 
of  France.  “ Only  in  the  regions  of  purely  scien- 
tifle  inquiry  docs  political  liberty  now  reside." — 
(DAxUs,  for  17th  December,  1854.) 

And  when,  at  the  dose  of  his  half-hour’s  address, 
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he  rises  into  an  eloquent  assertion  oftte  dignity  of 
that  manly  pursuit  of  Truth  which  belSgs  to  them 
as  the  scholars  of  science,  and  which  no  material 
force  can  divert  or  annul — w'hich  conducts  them 
into  regions  above  the  conAicts  of  the  day— regions 
of  a high  intellectual  freedom,  where  no  grasp  of 
human  tyranny  can  reach — where  only  Right  is  the 
standard,  and  only  God  the  arbiter ! — we  see  the 
hangings  of  the  hall  shake  with  one  great  storm 
of  applanse. 

j After  this  we  see  a stately  man,  in  the  flush  of 
middle  age — a handsome  man  withal,  the  historian 
Mignet — take  his  place  fit  the  reading-desk,  and 
with  an  attention  scarce  less  than  that  which  his 
belonged  to  the  hearing  of  Guizot,  we  see  a crowd- 
ed audience  hold  their  places  undisturbed  through 
an  address,  from  the  historian  of  the  Revolution, 
j which  covers  two  long  pages  of  the  JDebats. 

In  contrast  with  this  phase  of  the  winter  life  in 
the  Continental  Capital,  we  divert  our  glass  now 
to  one  of  the  theatres  along  the  Boulevard— to  the 
pretty,  the  graceful,  the  winning  performances  at 
the  Gymnase. 

Madame  de  Girardin,  the  wife  of  the  half  mad, 
half  prophet  Editor,  has  written  a graceful  comedy, 
at  which  all  the  Paris  world  are  laughing  as  heart- 
ily as  they  cried  heartily  over  the  Jcrie  fait  Peur, 
which  we  detailed  to  you — our  courteous  readers— 
some  four  months  ago.  Thanks  to  the  feuiUeUmistst 
(whose  columns  make  up  our  tubular  lon/non),  we 
can  see  this  laughing  humor  of  Madame  de  Girardin 
as  well  as  we  aaw  her  pathos  in  the  “Fear joy 
makes." 

She  calls  the  play  “ The  Hat  of  the  Clock-mend- 
er.” We  see  the  curtain  rise  upon  a dining-room; 
we  hear  (for  our  telescope  transmits  sounds  as  well 
as  sights)  a crash ; a Paris  gar^n  rushes  upon  the 
stage  from  an  adjoining  salon,  perfectly  overcome 
with  terror ; he  has  broken  his  master’s  clock— hia 
prized  clock — an  object  of  art ; his  place  is  gone; 
his  character  ruined ; what  is  to  be  done  ? # 

The  maid  comes  in,  and  seats  herself  at  work 
upon  one  of  her  mistress’s  dresses;  the  garden 
shrinks  away  to  the  salon,  and  in  bis  vain  efforts 
to  repair  the  damage,  puts  the  clock  upon  the  strike. 

The  maid  counts,  to  know  the  hour.  It  strikes 
fourteen : her  attention  is  aroused,  and  she  pres- 
ently hears  a terrible  whirl  of  wheels,  and  a sudden 
snap  of  the  works.  6he  rushes  toward  the  salon, 
and  discovers  the  accident  which  has  so  afflicted 
foor  Maurice. 

He  is  more  disturbed  than  ever ; determines  to 
quit  the  house  at  once ; hut  after  several  moments 
of  self-crimination,  and  of  tender  adieus  to  the  maid, 
she  suggests  that  he  should  go  for  a clock-maker. 

He  revives  at  the  thought ; reties  his  apron — when 
there  is  a ring  at  the  door,  and  his  master  enters. 

The  servant  conceals,  with  most  ludicrous  effort, 
his  anxiety ; and  his  master  withdraws,  to  bis  in- 
finite relief,  leaving  word  that  he  shall  return  at 
Ave. 

He  has  now  the  day  before  him ; he  tries  to 
tempt  the  maid  to  go  for  the  horologer,  but  the 
maid  refuses — she  is  expecting  the  orders  of  her 
mistress.  In  this  dilemma,  a porter  arrives  with 
letters  for  the  household  ; poor  Maurice  bribes  him 
to  go  for  a clock-maker,  and  feels  encouraged.  The 
mistress  (a  newly-married  wife,  who  had  promised 
to  wait  her  husband's  return,  but  who  Ands  the 
hours  long)  appears,  in  walking  costume,  and,  after 
a chat  with  the  maid,  goes  out  for  a visit  to  a 
neighbor. . 
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The  dockftiaker  comes,  and,  in  a state  of  im- 
mense trepidation,  Maurice  conducts  him  to  the 
salon.  His  groans  are  heard  through  the  partition 
womn  skirts  the  stage,  lie  is,  however,  reassured 
by  the  representations  of  the  clock-maker,  who  en- 
gages to  put  her  right  in  three  or  four  days  at  the 
latest. 

In  his  exhilamtion  of  spirits  Maurice  ventures 
upon  a quiet  dflbrace  of  the  maid,  and  a joyful 
dance  about  the  diping-table.  In  the  midst  of 
this,  and  while  the  clock-maker  is  groping  his  way 
out  of  the  salon  cautiously,  with  the  clock  in  his 
arms,  there  is  a ring  at  th^feor. 

The  mirth  of  the  poor  servant  is  over  in  an  in- 
stant. Who  can  it  be  ? Not  his  mistress,  for  he 
knows  her  ring ; not  his  master,  for  he  was  not  to 
return  until  live.  The  ring  is  repeated  violently. 
The  servant  is  aghast;  the  poor  dock-maker  is 
trembling  with  his  load,  entreating  that  the  door 
should  be  opened. 

In  despair,  poor  Maurice  bethinks  himself  of  his 
mistress’s  chamber;  he  opens  it — thrusts  in  the 
dock-maker  w ith  his  burden,  and  locking  the  door 
upon  him,  places  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

The  ring  is  repeated  with  nervous  frequency. 
What  excuse  can  Maurice  make  for  his  delay? 
Only  one — he  was  dressing.  Thereupon  he  strips 
off  his  coat,  vest,  boots,  cravat,  and  snatching 
them  up  stamps  about  the  room,  runs  toward  the 
door,  and  meets  his  master  entering  in  a fury. 

His  condition  explains  itself.  It  was  an  aw'k- 
ward  hour  to  be  dressing,  to  be  sure ; but  then,  a 
servant  must  have  his  toilet  as  well  as  his  master. 
He  diverts  attention  by  placing  the  letters,  deliv- 
ered by  the  porter,  in  the  hands  of  his  master. 
Among  them,  it  appears,  is  an  anonymous  one,  sug- 
gesting to  the  hpsband  a close  watch  upon  the  con- 
duct of  his  wife.  He  is  naturally  of  a jealous  dis- 
position : he  will  observe  her  action  and  her  bearing 
toward  him  more  closely ; like  all  jealous  husbands, 
he  has  great  confidence  in  his  powers  of  penetra- 
tion. 

He  goes  toward  her  chamber  and  calls ; but  there 
is  no  answer. 

The  servant,  meantime,  has  observed,  with  great 
distress,  that  the  clock-maker  has  left  his  hat  upon 
the  table;  be  makes  one  or  two  vain  attempts 
to  cover  it  with  his  vest ; he  succeeds  finally  in 
placing  himself  between  the  hat  and  his  master, 
and  bears  it  off  behind  him.  His  master  hand^L 
him  his  own,  and  poor  Maurice,  with  a hat  before^ 
and  behind,  dodges  about  the  room  with  the  most 
ludicrous  expression  of  trouble  imaginable. 

When  his  master  has  called  two  or  three  times, 
vainly,  at  the  chamber-door  of  his  wife,  the  agony 
of  the  servant  is  indescribable.  He  believes  Ma- 
dame is  trying  on  her  dresses.  The  husband  in  a 
passion  tries  the  latch — it  does  not  yield ; the  door 
ia  locked  upon  him. 

The  servant  bethinking  himself,  suddenly,  of 
the  escape  of  the  clock-maker,  dashes  down  the 
hats  and  runs  around  to  a private  door. 

The  husband,  with  the  anonymous  letter  of  the 
morning  in  his  mind,  is  giving  a very  hasty  growth 
to  his  jealous  suspicions ; he  observes  a strange  hat 
upon  the  table ; he  rushes  again  to  the  door  of  his 
wife’s  chamber,  braves  all  proprieties,  and  takes  a 
peep  through  the  key-hole ; he  sees  dimly  the  fig- 
ure of  a man  standing  by  the  chimney-piece. 

An  instant  after  the  chamber-door  opens  from 
within,  hnd  Maurice  appears  with  a glow  of  satis- 
\d  assures  his  master,  with  the 
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blandest  countenance  in  the  w’orld,  that  there  was 
nobody  within ! 

/Die  husband,  overcome  with  distress,  points  to 
the  strange  hat.  The  servant  regards  it  writh  a 
strangely  mingled  look  of  anxiety  and  feigned 
curiosity,  and  stammers  forth  a very  confused  ac- 
count of  his  ignorance.  The  suspicions  of  the  hus- 
band run  higher  and  wilder;  he  pushes  the  dis- 
tressed servant  away  from  him,  and  goes  around  to 
the  private  staircase  to  see  if  there  are  any  traces 
of  her  flight. 

Maurice,  meantime,  dashes  the  clock-maker’s 
hat  into  a cupboard  of  the  dining-room. 

The  husband  returns  utterly  disheartened,  and 
strides  gloomily  toward  the  salon.  The  poor  Mau- 
rice is  now  in  an  agony  of  terror ; his  master  will 
surely  observe  that  his  prized  clock  is  missing. 

The  husband  re-enters,  exclaiming  w ith  an  air 
of  desolation — “ Gone,  gone !” 

Poor  Maurice  throw  s himself  on  liis  knees.  He 
imagines  that  the  fatal  discovery  is  made.  His 
master’s  worst  suspicious  are  kindled  by  the  abject 
air  of  the  servant ; he  seizes  him  by  the  collar,  and 
demands  in  a voice  of  thunder — “ Villain,  w here  is 
she?” 

The  servant  bows  his  head  more  abjectly  than 
ever. 

The  grieved  husband  renews  his  question. 

The  servant  stammers  out — “ Home ; he’s  taken 
her  home.” 

And  frighted  by  his  master’s  affliction,  he  says, 
by  way  of  softening  the  grief,  u He  will  keep  her 
only  three  days — four  days  at  farthest.” 

The  husband  can  listen  to  no  more  ; the  abashed 
servant  crawls  away  to  his  service. 

A gentleman  friend  enters,  and  can  not  account 
for  the  disturbed  state  of  his  host.  They  sit  down 
together  to  a dejeuner , served  in  the  most  aw'kward 
fashion  by  the  disconcerted  garfon. 

The  visitor  plies  his  host  with  questions ; and  be- 
ing an  old  family  friend,  learns  his  suspicions. 

He  endeavors  to  encourage  him;  but  unfortu- 
nately by  his  very  effort  aggravates  the  suspicions 
of  the  husband.  The  friend  represents  that  if  bis 
wife  were  really  guilty,  she  would  artfully  show  a 
most  minute  attention  to  his  special  tastes — would 
order  such  dishes  as  he  had  expressed  a fondness 
for — would  arrange  his  dejeuners  with  the  most 
piquant  art  imaginable. 

Alas,  this  is  just  what  the  poor  woman  has  al- 
ways done!  The  husband  guards  his  grief  in 
silence,  and  the  friend  retires  in  disgust. 

The  wife  presently  enters,  gay,  chirruping,  with 
a bridal  joyousness  in  her  face;  but  she  meets  only 
cold  looks.  She  had  promised  to  wait  his  coming ! 

True,  but  she  had  gone  across  the  way  only  to 
sit  with  her  cousin. 

(Very  great  gloom  and  doubt  on  the  husband’s 
face). 

She  approaches  him  more  closely,  and  seeks  to 
win  him  to  a smile  by  a variety  of  affectionate 
attentions  and  caresses. 

All  in  vain. 

She  gives  up  in  despair,  and  goes  toward  her 
chamber  with  a mournful  air,  calling,  as  she  enters, 
to  the  servant — “ Maurice !” 

The  enraged  husband  throws  himself  in  the 
man’s  way ; he  sees  now  that  she  lias  made  a con- 
fidant of  that  idiot  of  a servant ; the  whole  schema 
flashes  upon  him.  He  forbids  him  to  go  near  the 
chamber  of  his  mistress ; flings  his  wages  for  the 

month  upon  the  floor,  and  orders  him  to  be  gone. 
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The  trouble  of  the  poor  gar^on  now  grows  into  a 
fearful  kind  of  despair.  He  flings  off*  the  badges 
of  his  servitude,  asserts  his  dignity  and  rights  as  a 
man,  meets  his  master's  abuse  with  abuse  in  return, 
and  defies  him ! 

In  the  excess  of  his  indignation  he  runs  to  the 
cupboard,  draws  out  the  bruised  hat  of  the  clock- 
maker,  avows  that  notwithstanding  his  denial  he 
did  know  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  that  in  spite 
of  his  master  he  would  return  it  to  its  proper 
owner. 

The  husband’s  rage  blazes  anew;  his  worst 
thoughts  are  realized;  but  still  he  is  cunning 
enough  to  divert  the  indignation  of  the  servant  to 
some  purpose. 

u Ah,  villain ! and  so  you  will  return  it  to  the 
Count-—” 

Servant  (with  a very  blank  face).  44  Count !” 

44  And  is  not  this  a Count’s  hat?” 

44  Dam  ! it’s  a clock-maker’s  hat.” 

44 A clock-maker!” 

“ Oui,  monsieur;  the  clock-maker  who  came  to 
carry  her  off  to  be  mended,  and  who  was  in  ma- 
dame’s  room  when  you  made  such  a devil  of  a fuss 
at  the  door.” 

In  short,  the  aggrieved  husband  sees  through  his 
folly  on  the  instant — learns  the  story  of  the  clock — 
doubles  the  wages  of  his  servant — kisses  his  wife 
into  forgiveness,  and  the  curtain  drops  upon  a quiet 
household  once  more. 

We  see  again — in  that  same  strange  world  of 
Paris — a huge  hulk  of  building  upon  the  out- 
skirts, with  a high  stone  wall  closing  it  in,  and 
skeleton  trees  hanging  over  it;  we  see  a great 
gate  in  the  wall,  rarely  ajar,  and  rarely  stirring 
on  its  hinges ; we  see,  beside  the  gate,  a curious 
revolving  cage  of  iron : we  see  women,  with  bun- 
dles under  their  arms,  stealing  thither  at  night, 
with  a silent  pace  and  cautious  looks;  we  see 
them  lift  the  bundle  they  carry  to  their  faces  often 
and  often,  as  they  approach  the  lumbering  build- 
ing, with  its  high  wall,  and  its  skeleton  trees,  and 
its  gates  so  rarely  ajar ; we  see  their  step  grow 
faint — as  if  some  secret  grief  wrerc  gnawing  in  the 
bundle,  or  in  themselves — as  they  draw  nearer  to 
the  wicket  cage  that  swings  in  the  wall ; we  sec 
them  stop  when  the  gleam  of  a lantern  shines  on 
the  road,  or  when  the  light  of  a star  peers  from  the 
clouds,  and  look  upon  the  bundle  they  carry,  andj 
press  it  to  their  hearts ; wc  see  them  push  on  with 
swift,  but  unsteady  pace  after  this,  and  lay  the 
bundle  within  the  basket  of  iron  rods,  and  twirl  the 
cage  around  upon  its  well-oiled  pivot,  and  pull 
nervously  the  bell-wire  that  hangs  at  the  gate ; and 
we  see  the  poor  women  go  awray  in  the  night,  hav- 
ing offered  up  a child  to  poverty  or  to  pride. 

We  keep  our  eye  upon  the  bundle  within  the 
cage,  which  is  accessible  now*  from  writhin  the  w'alls; 
we  see  the  bundle  stir,  as  if  life  were  in  it ; w'e  sec 
servitors,  who  wear  the  livery  of  the  great  house, 
go  out  to  answer  the  bell  that  has  sounded  ; we  see 
them  gather  up  the  bundle  from  the  cage  of  iron, 
without  once  setting  ajar  the  gates;  we  sec  them 
unroll  a packet  of  clothing  by  the  light  of  the  lamps 
within ; we  sec  them  searching  for  some  paper  to 
give  a name  to  the  child  they  find  ; finally,  we  see 
the  paper  itself,  which  says,  44  I am  Antonio  by 
name,  christened  in  the  Church  of  St.  Germain  ; a 
gold  pin  is  in  my  blanket,  which  my  mother  will 
know  when  she  comes  to  claim  me,  if  she  ever 
comes  at  nil.” — (dulignani,  Jan,  1854.) 
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Again  we  see — shifting  our  glass — Hie  mother  of 
a family,  boys  and  girls,  living  in  a huge  house  of 
stone,  with  ramparts  and  bastions,  more  for  show 
than  use,  upon  the  banks  of  a river ; we  see  a wide 
but  bare  forest  stretching  around  the  house  and  the 
ramparts,  and  troops  of  deer  browning  upon  the 
twigs,  or  hiding  under  the  scattered  thickets  of 
firs;  w*e  see  great  dignitaries  ofjybe  British  court 
and  government  coining  and  going  through  the 
gates  of  the  great  house,  w hich  is  called  Windsor 
Castle,  and  we  see  a disturbed  look  upon  all  their 
faces,  and  upon  the  fjra  of  the  mother,  who  is 
Queen. 

We  see  them  conning  dismal  reports  of  a grand 
army,  which,  no  long  time  ago,  they  sent  into  a 
stranger’s  country,  with  the  hope  of  conquering  the 
stranger’s  strongest  fortress  in  a month,  but  which 
is  stronger  now  than  ever  before ; we  see  the  calm 
Scotch  face  of  Lord  Aberdeen — so  courteous  to  sov- 
ereigns, and  so  hopeful  once  of  the  Nicholas  of 
Russia — taking  on  now  a puzzled  and  an  anx- 
ious look  ; we  see  the  jaunty  figure  of  a little  old 
man — Lord  John  Russell — catching  now  for  the 
first  time  a stoop  of  trouble  and  of  apprehen- 
sion ; we  see  Englishmen  along  Piccadilly,  and  in 
the  square  before  the  Exchange,  who  looked  so 
charmingly  after  Alma,  growing  blue  and  pet- 
ulant; we  see  ladies  in  black  in  a hundred  coun- 
try churches,  that  are  dressed  with  mistletoe  and 
holly,  but  bringing  very  little  cheer  to  their  hearts ; 
wre  see,  here  and  there,  at  a country  dinner,  some 
disabled  officer,  very  pale  and  forlorn  in  aspect, 
who  tells  sad  stories  of  the  camp  life  in  the  Cri- 
mea, and  of  the  Russian  balls,  which  he  has  seen 
and  felt. 

And  if  we  look  still  farther  eastward,  we  see 
them,  in  their  outlying  posts  and  tents,  upon  the 
heights  before  Sebastopol ; the  horses  draggled 
w ith  mud,  the  sod  of  the  pasturage  lands  trampled 
into  mire,  the  brush-wood  burnt,  the  stone  fences 
turned  into  bastions,  the  balls  lying  thick  in  every 
gully,  the  pipe-clay  of  Gallipoli  gone,  the  potted 
pheasants  of  the  staff*  consumed,  the  curries  and 
sauces  of  less  worth  than  a loaf  of  fresh  bread,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  half-crazed  and  away,  Cath- 
cart,  the  hero  of  the  Caffir  war,  cut  down — and  to 
add  to  all,  the  conviction  forcing  itself  on  the  proud 
British  army,  as  well  as  on  every  observer,  that 
their  whole  army  system  of  supply  and  of  organiza- 
tion is  utterly  worthless. 

In  contrast  with  this,  we  see  all  the  French 
Zouaves  lounging  in  the  trenches,  and  smoking  the 
cigars  which  the  Emperor  has  given  them  in  mem- 
ory of  Christinas ; we  see  their  stout  army  horses 
— not  over-delicate  with  grooming  at  home — still 
sleek  and  full ; we  see  warm  sheep-skins  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  night  sentries;  we  see  the  chas- 
seurs carousing  in  the  tents,  which  are  warmed 
with  Paris  stoves,  and  polishing  their  bayonets 
and  rifles  with  the  same  mud  which  sticks  so  fear- 
fully to  the  British  camp  and  clothes;  we  see  even 
their  fleet,  in  Kamiesch  bay,  lying  in  the  same  order 
which  belongs  to  the  convoys  in  the  harbor  of 
Toulon;  we  see  no  clashing  of  orders — no  mis- 
interpretation of  command — no  offended  pride  of 
caste,  no  shirking  of  unpalatable  duty,  but  every 
where  that  thorough  and  complete  system  which 
makes  the  French  as  easy,  and  as  apt,  in  the  camp 
of  the  Crimea,  as  they  ever  W'ere  in  the  caserne  at 
Vincennes. 

In  another  month,  if  we  tom  our  telescope  that 
way,  we  shall  have  more  to  see. 
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OBSERVE  one  thing,  reader,  if  you  please.  We 
have  entered  upon  what  is  usually  termed  the 
**  wild  and  tempestuous  month  of  March but,  to 
our  poor  conception,  there  is  not  a month  in  the 
year  in  which  pleasant  days  are  so  pleasant  as  in 
this  much-abused  month.  Winter  may  not  be 
“over  and  gone,”  nor  hath  the  “ time  of  the  sing- 
ing of  the  birds  come,”  nor  is  there  the  voice  of  a 
single  turtle  heard  in  the  land;  and  yet,  what  a 
glorious  sunshine  is  the  sunshine  of  a warm  day 
in  March ! What  an  avani-courier  of  the  mature 
spring-time ! In  the  country,  the  blue  smoke  from 
“ sap-bush”  and  “ sugar- works”  coils  up  through 
the  tops  of  the  reddening  maples ; the  overture  to 
the  frog-opera  begins  with  scattered  instruments ; 
some  early  flowers,  frail  children,  peep  from  be- 
neath the  dead  leaves,  in  close  proximity  to  heaps 
of  half-melted  snow ; white  and  red  toad-stools  ap- 
pear ; the  w inds  are  bland,  and  the  sky  is  like  mol- 
ten, burnished  silver.  How  far  you  can  see ! — how 
the  blue  landscape  stretches  away  to  the  far  ho- 
rizon! 

Well  has  our  own  poet  sung : 

“The  stormy  March  has  come  again. 

With  wind,  and  cloud,  and  changing  skies ; 

I hear  the  rashing  of  the  blast. 

That  through  the  sunny  valley  flics. 

“ Ah ! passing  few  are  they  who  speak, 

Wild,  stormy  month,  in  praise  of  thcc; 

Yet,  though  thy  winds  are  loud  and  bleak. 

Thou  art  a welcome  month  tome! 

“ For  thou  to  Northern  lands  again 

The  glad  and  joyous  Sun  doth  bring; 

And  thou  hast  joined  the  gentle  train. 

And  wear’st  the  gentle  name  of  Srotraa. 

“ And  in  thy  reign  of  blast  and  storm 

Smiles  many  a long,  bright,  sunny  day, 

When  the  changed  winds  are  soft  and  warm, 

And  heaven  puts  on  the  blue  of  May. 

“Then  sing  aloud  the  gushing  rills — 

From  Winter's  durance  Just  set  free ; 

And  brightly  leaping  down  the  hills, 

Begin  their  journey  to  the  sea. 

“ The  year’s  departing  beauty  hides 
Of  wintry  storms  the  sullen  threat ; 

But  in  thy  sternest  frown  abides 
A look  of  kindly  promise  yet.” 


The  late  Dr.  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia,  mourned 
of  many  who  will  laugh  at  his  wit  no  more,  has 
left  behind  him  a memory  that  will  be  trans- 
mitted through  successive  generations.  His  wit 
was  equal  to  his  skill.  It  was  hard  to  say  which 
did  his  patients  the  most  good,  and  as  he  always 
gave  his  best  of  both  at  the  same  time,  they  prob- 
ably helped  each  other.  Just  as  it  happened  when 
one  of  his  patients  revolted  at  a monstrous  dose 
of  physic,  and  said : 

44  Why,  Doctor,  you  don’t  mean  such  a dose  as 
this  for  gentlemen  ?” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  the  Doctor,  44 it’s  for  working 
men!” 

And  a jgpod  laugh  is  often  as  good  as  a medicine. 
With  him  the  pleasantry  was  as  certain  as  the  op- 
portunity. Even  in  extremis  it  would  come  out  of 
him.  He  was  walking  in  the  streets,  and  a baker's 
cart,  driven  furiously,  was  about  to  run  him  down. 
The  baker  reined  up  suddenly,  and  just  in  time 
to  spare  the  Doctor,  who  instantly  took  off  his  hat, 
and  bowing  politely,  exclaimed, 44  You  are  the  best 
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At  the  great  gathering  in  Philadelphia  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  United  States,  our  literary 
and  distinguished  Dr.  Francis  and  Dr.  Chapman 
met,  as  they  had  done  a thousand  times  before, 
having  been  friends  for  half  a century.  At  a large 
dinner  party  a pompous  little  Dr.  Mann,  presuming 
that  these  gentlemen  were  strangers,  said  to  Dr. 
Francis,  44  Let  me  introduce  you  to  I)r.  Chapman, 
the  head  of  our  profession  in  Philadelphia.”  It 
was  too  much  for  Dr.  Chapman,  who  retorted, 

44  Dr.  Francis,  let  me  introduce  you  to  Dr.  Mann, 
the  tail  of  our  profession  in  Philadelphia.”  Little 
Mann  let  the  lions  alone  after  that. 

Very  much  against  his  will  the  Doctor  was  made 
a vestryman  in  his  parish  church,  and  one  of  his 
duties  was  to  pass  the  plate  for  the  contribution  at 
the  morning  service.  He  presented  it  with  great 
politeness  and  becoming  gravity  to  the  gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  pew  nearest  the  chancel,  who 
was  not  disposed  to  contribute.  The  faithful  col- 
lector, nothing  daunted,  held  the  plate  before  him, 
and  bowed,  as  if  he  would  urge  him  to  think  the 
matter  over  and  give  something , a little  something, 
and  refused  to  go  on  till  he  had  seen  his  silver  on 
the  plate.  In  this  way  he  proceeded  down  the 
aisle,  victimizing  every  man  till  he  came  to  the 
pew  nearest  the  door,  where  sat  an  aged  colored 
woman.  To  his  surprise  she  laid  down  a piece  of 
gold.  44 Dear  me!”  said  the  astonished  Doctor, 

44  you  must  be  a Guinea  nigger.”  They  never 
troubled  the  Doctor  to  go  around  with  the  plate 
after  that. 

But  we  are  telling  too  many  of  the  good  things 
of  this  good  physician.  A volume  might  be  made, 
and  a racy  one  it  would  be,  by  any  one  who  would 
take  the  trouble  to  gather  up  the  trifles  the  Doctor 
let  fall  iu  his  public  and  private  walks.  One  more, 
and  we  will  leave  him. 

Dr.  Chapman  was  a delegate  to  the  convention 
of  the  church,  which  was  to  hold  its  annual  session 
at  Pittsburgh.  Party-spirit  ran  high,  and  the 
members,  both  clerical  and  lay,  being  men  of  like 
passions  with  other  men,  became  more  excited 
and  violent  in  word  and  tone  than  was  becoming 
so  reverend  and  grave  a body.  When  things  had 
gone  on  at  this  rate  for  two  days,  and  were  nothing 
bettered,  but  rather  grew  worse,  one  of  the  most 
venerable  members  arose  and  said,  that  he  thought 
these  scenes  were  highly  indecorous,  especially  as 
they  were  enacted  in  the  presence  of  God,  whose 
servants  we  all  profess  to  be.  Dr.  Chapman  for 
the  first  time  now  stood  up,  and  with  a peculiar 
twisting  of  his  words,  and  the  profound  attention 
of  the  whole  convention,  remarked : 44  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I think  so  too.  It  is  too  bad.  The  members 
ought  not  to  go  on  so.  But  I do  not  feel  the  force 
of  that  last  remark.  The  gentleman  says  4 we 
ought  not  to  conduct  in  this  manner  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God;’  now,  Sir,  to  my  certain  knowledge 
He  has  not  been  in  this  place  since  wc  came  to- 
gether.” 

The  rebuke  was  so  just,  so  pertinent,  that  priest 
and  people  felt  it  alike,  and  the  busiucss  of  the 
convcution  was  conducted  with  decorum  to  its 
close. 

The  better  half  of  Dr.  Chapman’s  happy  hits 
were  made  in  the  social  circles  of  which  he  was 
the  life  and  soul,  and  they  can  not  be  retailed  with- 
out trenching  on  the  confines  of  good  fellowship, 
which  ought  to  be  sacred  against  intrusion.  Per- 
haps we  have  erred  on  the  wrong  side  in  relating 
some  of  these.  But  they  are  good  nevertheless. 
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The  great  Dr.  Mason,  in  his  day  the  most  elo- 
quent of  preachers  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  in 
the  habit  of  walking  every  morning  down  the 
street  to  Washington  Market.  A certain  lawyer, 
of  no  less  celebrity  in  his  line,  was  wont  to  take 
the  same  walk,  but  being  earlier  than  the  Doctor, 
usually  came  up  the  street  as  the  parsonwent  down. 
One  morning  a deep  snow  was  on  the  ground,  and 
a single  path  only  was  beaten  by  the  few  who  had 
been  out  before  them.  The  two  gentlemen  had 
often  met  in  their  walks,  but  never  in  private,  and 
had  not  even  a speaking  acquaintance.  Now  they 
met  face  to  face,  and  the  morning  being  cold,  and 
neither  of  them  in  good  humor,  they  stood  waiting 
the  one  for  the  other  to  give  way  by  stepping  out 
into  the  snow.  Presently  tho  stalwart  divine 
moved  a step  toward  the  wall ; the  lawyer  came 
up  to  pass ; the  Doctor  returned  too  suddenly,  and 
bringing  his  shoulder  into  contact  with  the  law- 
yers,  tipped  him  into  the  gutter.  The  discomfit- 
ed lawyer  picked  himself  up,  and  as  he  brushed 
off  the  snow,  very  coldly  remarked, 

“You  belong  to  the  Church  militant , I should 
think.1’ 

“Ay,”  said  the  Doctor,  as  he  strode  onward, 
“ and  to  tho  Church  triumphant  too.” 

This  was  not  very  amiable  in  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman certainly,  and  he  was  not  so  w'ell  reputed 
for  the  softer  graces  as  for  pulpit  eloquence,  in 
which  he  was  without  a peer.  One  of  his  mem- 
bers left  his  church  and  became  attached  to  one 
of  the  other  congregations  in  this  city.  He  had 
been  absent  more  than  a year,  when  he  chanced 
to  meet  the  Doctor  in  the  street  and  attempted  to 
make  an  apology  for  having  left.  Said  he, 

“ I suppose  you  have  missed  me  from  your  church 
the  year  past  ?” 

“No,  I have  not,”  replied  the  Doctor,  very 
gruffly. 

“Yes,  I have  found  an  easier  road  to  heaven 
than  the  one  you  preach.” 

“ Easier  road,  is  it?  but  you’ll  have  a hell  of  a 
toll  to  pay,”  said  the  Doctor,  as  he  pushed  by 
and  left  his  quondam  parishioner  to  digest  the 
answer. 


Hogarth  refused,  after  much  experience,  to 
paint  portraits,  as  men  and  women  were  never 
satisfied  with  a picture  that  painted  them  truth- 
fully, and  he  declared  that  whoever  would  succeed 
in  this  branch,  must  adopt  the  mode  recommended 
in  one  of  Gay’s  fables,  and  make  divinities  of  all 
who  sit  to  him. 


“ I was  preaching  one  evening,”  writes  a clerical 
friend,  w ho  relishes  a good  thing  richly,  44  from  the 
passage  in  the  history  of  Moses  w here  he,  with  his 
two  friends  Aaron  and  Hur,  was  standingon  a hill 
and  beholding  the  battle  between  Israel  and  Ama- 
lek.  My  text  was  ‘Aaron  and  Hur  stayed  up  his 
hands  and  I argued  the  duty  of  the  people  to  hold 
up  the  hands  of  their  minister,  from  the  example 
of  these  good  men  of  old  w ho  thus  supported  Moses. 
On  my  way  homew  ard  from  the  church  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  my  parish  joined  me,  and  after 
expressing  his  great  satisfaction  in  my  discourse, 
begged  leave  to  suggest  one  point  that  I had  over- 
looked. 

“ * Ah,1  said  I,  * and  what  can  that  be?’ 

“ * I mean,1  he  answered,  4 the  powerful  argu- 
ment which  that  history  furnishes  in  favor  of  fe- 
male/inUuence.1  j 
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“ ‘ I confess  1 do  not  perceive  that  the  subject 
is  hinted  at — how  do  you  discover  it,  my  dear 
Sir?’ 

“ 4 Why,  does  it  not  read/  he  said,  w ith  some  sur- 
prise/4 that  Aaron  and  her  held  up  his  hands?  I 
suppose  the  woman  helped  as  much  as  the  man.1 

“ He  was  obliged  explain  it  once  or  twice 
over,  before  I understood  that  the  vulgar  error  of 
using  her  for  the  had  led  him  to  think  that  Aaron 
was  assisted  by  a lady  in  his  kind  attentions  to 
Moses.” 


The  anecdote  is  well  known  of  the  young  men 
in  Boston  whom  Dr.  Bethune  overtook  as  he  was 
walking  to  the  Hall,  where  he  was  to  lecture  on 
44  The  Age  of  Pericles.”  One  of  them  said  to  the 
other,  “Where  are  you  going  to-night?” 

“ To  the  Hall,  to  hear  Dr.  Bethune  on  the  Age 
of  Pericles.” 

“ Oh  hang  it,  who  cares  how  old  Pericles  is  ? let’s 
go  to  the  theatre !” 

But  a better  one  than  that  was  told  the  next 
day  of  Smith  in  Washington  Street,  who  said  to 
Johnson,  confidentially,  “ I say,  Johnson,  I say,  do 
you  know  w hat  perikelt  is  ? My  wife  asked  me, 
and  I said, 4 Pshaw,  don’t  you  know  ?’  The  fact  is, 
I don't.  Tell  a fellow',  if  you  do/* 


In  a rural  parish  steady  and  stirring,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  some  forty  years 
ago,  there  lived  an  elderly  woman,  who  had  un- 
fortunately been  shattered  in  her  intellects.  She 
was  a great  church-goer,  a good  mother  and  neigh- 
bor, but  ready  to  fly  off  the  handle  whenever  she  was 
excited,  and  this  w as  likely  to  occur  under  circum- 
stances w'hen  no  one  supposed  that  her  paroxysms 
were  at  hand.  Deacon  Williams  sat  in  the  same 
pew  with  her — the  old-fashioned  square  pew— with 
his  back  to  the  preacher,  and  liis  face  to  Aunt 
Tabby.  He  had  a habit  of  taking  a nap  that  last- 
ed through  the  sermon ; so  that  he  was  called  not 
only  one  of  the  pillars , but  one  of  the  sltepers  of  the 
church.  It  was  a w arm  summer  Sunday  afternoon, 
when  the  preacher  wras  describing,  with  graphic 
powder,  the  famine  scenes  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
sacked  by  the  Roman  armies.  Aunt  Tabby  listen- 
ed with  attentive  ears,  and  w as  thrilled  with  tales 
of  horror  that  iqade  her  tremble.  4i  Women  were 
driven  to  that  extremity  of  distress,”  said  the 
speaker,  44  that  they  cooked  and  ate  their  own  chil- 
dren. A soldier  rushing  into  a house,  and  smell- 
ing the  meat,  demanded  it,  and  the  terrified  mother 
was  compelled  to  bring  out  the  remains  of  her  own 
child,  and  set  it  before  him.”  Aunt  Tabby  had 
been  more  and  more  excited  as  the  narrative  went 
on,  till  the  baked  baby  came  out,  and  she  started 
from  her  seat,  and  pouncing  upon  Deacon  Williams, 
fast  asleep,  w ith  his  reverend  head  upon  his  breast, 
she  struck  her  fingers  like  talons  into  his  hair,  and 
cried  out,  with  a shrill,  clear  voice,  that  rang 
through  the  house,  44  Where’s  tho  man  that  killed 
my  child?11  The  people  wrcre  electrified.  The 
preacher  paused  in  his  discourse.  Tw  o of  the  eld- 
ers, seeing  the  occurrence  and  understagding  Aunt 
Tabby’s  weakness,  stepped  over,  untangled  her 
claws  from  the  Deacon’s  head,  and  gently  led  her 
to  the  door. 

8peaking  of  retorts , the  chemists  make  great 
use  of  them,  and  they  are  very  handy  for  publi* 
speakers,  often  answering  a better  purpose  than 
an  argument,  be  it  ever  so  able.  have  beard 
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of  one  or  two  that,  to  our  knowledge,  hare  never 
slipped  into  print : 

The  late  Koger  M.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  one 
of  the  ablest  men  ever  raised  in  that  man-raising 
State,  was  often  pitted  at  the  bar  against  Mr.  Dag- 
gett, who  was  afterward  Chief  Justice,  and  who 
was  a fair  match  for  Sherman.  It  happened,  on 
one  occasion,  that  Daggett  was  a long  time  in 
hunting  up  a reference  in  a law-book,  and  to  in- 
crease his  embarrassment — for  he  was  on  his  legs, 
in  the  midst  of  his  speech,  and  the  Court  impatient 
for  him  to  proceed — Sherman  said  to  him, 

“Brother  Daggett,  will  you  have  my  specta- 
cles ?” 

“No,  I thank  you,”  said  Daggett,  quietly; 
“ there  was  no  truth  ever  seen  through  your  spec- 
tacles.” 

In  a great  ecclesiastical  battle  in  Philadelphia, 
Dr.  Krebs,  of  this  city,  was  pressing  his  antagon- 
ist, Dr.  Breckenridge,  hard  up  with  his  authorities, 
and  at  last  he  came  down  on  him  with  this — “ And 
now  I will  proceed  to  quote  Breckenridge  against 
Breckenridge.” 

Instantly,  without  rising  from  his  seat,  Dr.  B. 
exclaimed,  “ And  you  could  not  possibly  cite  an 
authority  that  would  have  less  weight  with  me.” 

The  readiest  and  severest  retort  we  ever  heard  or 
heard  of,  was  made  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  by  John  C.  Calhoun.  Of  its  justice  we  say 
nothing;  every  man  may  have  his  own  opinion. 
Calhoun  had  recently  lent  his  support  to  the  Van 
Buren  administration,  and  Henry  Clay  was  de- 
nouncing him  for  apostasy.  With  his  eagle  eye 
darting  fire  across  the  Chamber,  Clay  cried  out, 
“ The  gentleman  has  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and 
time  alone  can  disclose  the  motive.” 

“ The  gentleman,”  said  Calhoun,  “ went  over  to 
the  enemy,  and  did  not  leave  it  for  time  to  disclose 
the  motive.” 


Every  body  in  Alleghany  county  knows  old 
Lawyer  Martin.  He  had  the  coolest  way  in  the 
world  of  transferring  money  from  the  pockets  of 
his  clients  to  his  own.  Old  Ben  Brooks,  a rich 
but  close-fisted  farmer  in  the  neighborhood,  was  one 
of  his  clients,  and  in  their  conferences  there  was 
always  a pretty  sharp  contest  as  to  who  should 
outwit  the  other,  the  lawyer,  in  the  end,  generally 
getting  the  upper  hand.  One  day  they  had  been 
sitting  for  an  hour  or  two,  trying  their  wits  to 
get  the  advantage  of  each  other,  when  the  farmer 
got  excited,  and  suddenly  turning  to  the  lawyer, 
said, 

“ Martin,  I had  a remarkable  dream  last  night.” 

“Ah  ! had  you,”  said  Martin;  “what  was  it?”  . 

“It  was  a terrible  one,”  said  Brooks,  looking 
very  solemn — “ an  awful  one.  I haven’t  fairly  got 
over  the  effects  of  it  yet.  I can’t  keep  it  out  of  my 
mind  for  a minute.” 

“Well,  tell  it,”  said  Martin,  evidently  struck 
with  the  farmer’s  manner. 

“I  dreamed,”  said  the  other,  “that  1 was  in 
hell,  and  the  devil  sat  in  his  big  chair,  pointing  out 
their  places  to  his  new  subjects  as  they  entered, 
one  after  another.  I wyas  surprised  to  see  so  many 
of  my  old  neighbors  come  in.  At  length  the  door 
opened,  and  looking  around  I saw  you  enter.  The 
devil  told  one  to  take  this  seat  and  another  that ; 
but  when  he  saw  you  come  in  he  rose  up,  and  point- 
ing to  his  own  chair,  he  said, 

“ 1 Here,  Lawyer  Martin,  you  can  take  my  seat ! 
— you  can  fill  it  a great  deal  better  than  I can.’  ” I 

zed  by  GOOgfe 


Emigration  to  the  State  of  Michigan  was  so 
great  during  the  years  1835-6  that  every  house  was 
filled  every  night  with  travelers  wanting  lodging. 
Every  traveler  there  at  that  time  will  remember 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a bed  in  the  hotels,  even 
if  he  had  two  or  three  “ strange  bedfellows.” 

The  Rev.  Hosea  Brown,  an  eccentric  Methodist 
minister,  stopped  one  night  at  one  of  the  hotels  in 
Ann  Arbor  and  inquired  if  he  could  have  a room 
and  bed  to  himself.  The  bar-keeper  told  him  he 
could,  unless  they  should  be  so  full  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  put  another  in  with  him.  At  an  early 
hour  the  reverend  gentleman  went  to  his  room, 
locked  the  door,  and  soon  retired  to  his  bed,  and 
sunk  into  a comfortable  sleep.  Along  toward  mid- 
night he  w as  roused  from  his  slumbers  by  a loud 
knocking  at  his  door. 

“Hallo!  you  there,”  he  exclaimed,  “what  do 
you  want  now  ?” — particular  stress  on  the  last  word. 

“ You  must  take  another  lodger,  Sir,  with  you,” 
said  the  voice  of  the  landlord. 

“What!  another  yet?” 

Why,  yes— there  is  only  one  in  here,  is  there  ?” 

“ One ! why  here  is  Mr.  Brown,  and  a Methodist 
preacher,  and  myself,  already,  and  I should  think 
that  enough  for  one  bed  even  in  Michigan.” 

The  landlord  seemed  to  think  so  too,  and  left 
the  trio  to  their  repose. 


A good  story  was  told  some  years  ago  of  old 
Bunco,  who  prided  himself  upon  never  being  mis- 
taken in  his  judgment  of  a person’s  character  from 
his  phiz. 

He  was  in  Washington  Market  one  day,  to  get 
a goose  for  dinner.  In  looking  about,  he  saw  a 
lot  before  a young  woman  with  a peculiarly  fine 
open  countenance. 

“She’s  honest,”  said  Bunce  to  himself;  and  at 
once  asked  her  if  she  had  a young  goose. 

“ Yes,”  said  she ; “ here’s  as  fine  a one  as  you 
will  find  in  the  market and  she  looked  up  in  his 
face  with  a perfect  sincerity  that  would  have  taken  J 
his  heart,  if  he  had  not  already  made  up  his  mind 
as  to  her  character. 

“ You’re  sure  it’s  young?” 

“ To  be  sure  it  is and  Bunco  took  it  home. 

All  efforts  to  eat  it  were  fruitless,  it  was  so 
tough  ; and  the  next  day  he  hastened  down  to  the 
market,  angry  with  himself,  and  more  so  w ith  the 
honest-faced  girl  w'ho  had  cheated  him. 

“ Didn’t  you  tell  me  that  goose  was  young  yes- 
terday?” he  exclaimed,  striding  up  to  the  girl 
wrathfully. 

“ To  be  sure  I did.” 

“ You  cheated  me,”  said  Bunce ; “ it  was  a tough 
old  gander.” 

“ You  don’t  call  me  old,  do  you?”  she  asked. 

“ No — I should  think  not,”  he  replied. 

“ No — / should  think  not,  too.  I am  only  twen- 
ty, and  mother  told  me  the  goose  w as  hatched  just 
six  months  after  I was  born.” 

Bunce  had  forgotten  that  a goose  lives  a hundred 
years. 

Among  the  contents  of  the  “ Knickerbocker  Gal~ 
lery ,”  the  “ Testimonial”  to  the  Editor  of  our  con- 
temporary, the  “ Knickerbocker ” Magazine,  a no- 
tice of  which  had  the  “ place  of  honor”  in  our  Lit- 
erary Review  department  for  January,  is  the  fol- 
lowing exquisite  poem  by  Bryant.  Aside  from 
its  character  as  a beautiful  painting  from  Nature, 
the  similitude  which  it  bears  to  the  progress  and 
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end  of  u this  mortal  life,”  will  commend  it  to  the 
heart  of  every  reader: 

THE  8NOW-SIIOWER 
Stand  here  by  ray  side,  and  turn,  1 pray, 

On  the  lake  belovr  thy  gentle  eyes ; 

The  clouds  hang  over  it  heavy  and  gray, 

And  dark  and  silent  the  water  lies ; 

And  out  of  that  frozen  mist  the  snow 
In  wavering  flakes  begin  to  flow : 

Flake  after  flake, 

They  sink  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

See  how  in  a living  swarm  they  come, 

From  the  chambers  beyond  that  misty  vail: 

Some  hover  a while  in  air,  and  some 
Rush  prone  from  the  sky  like  summer  hall. 

All,  dropping  swiftly  or  settling  slow, 

Meet  and  are  still  in  the  depth  below : 

Flake  after  flake. 

Dissolved  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

Here  delicate  snow-stars  out  of  the  clond 
Come  floating  downward  in  airy  play, 

Like  spangles  dropped  from  the  glistening  crowd 
That  whiten  by  night  the  miky  way: 

There  broader  and  burlier  masses  fall — 

The  sullen  water  buries  them  all : 

Flake  after  flake. 

All  drowned  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

And  some,  as  on  tender  wings  they  glide 
From  their  chilly  birth-cloud,  dim  and  gray, 

Arc  joined  in  their  fall,  and  side  by  side, 

Come  clinging  along  their  unsteady  way: 

As  friend  with  friend,  or  husband  with  wife. 

Makes  hand  in  hand  the  passage  of  life ; 

Each  mated  flake 

Soon  sinks  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

Lo  I while  we  are  gazing,  in  swifter  haste 
Stream  down  the  snows,  till  the  air  is  white; 

As,  myriads  by  myriads  madly  chased, 

They  fling  themselves  from  their  shadowy  height 
The  fair  frail  creatures  of  middle  sky, 

What  speed  they  make,  with  their  grave  so  nigh ; 

Flake  after  flake 

To  lie  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

I saw  in  thy  gentle  eyes  a tear — 

They  turn  to  me  in  sorrowful  thought ; 

Thou  thinkest  of  friends,  the  good  and  dear, 

Who  were  for  n time,  and  now  are  not: 

Like  these  fair  children  of  cloud  and  frost, 

That  glisten  a moment  and  then  are  lost, 

Flake  after  flake, 

All  lost  in  the  dark  and  6ilcnt  lake. 

Yet  look  again,  for  the  clouds  divide ; 

A gleam  of  blue  on  the  water  lies: 

And  far  aw  ay  on  the  mountain  sido 
A sunbeam  falls  from  the  opening  skies; 

But  the  hurrying  host  that  flew  between 
The  cloud  and  the  w ater  no  more  is  seen : 

Flake  after  flake, 

All  met  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake! 


We  arc  indebted  to  a correspondent  for  the  fol- 
lowing “ Inscription  on  the  Window  P ublic 

House  in  Germany,  in  four  languages:” 

“ In  questa  casa  trovarete, 

Toutcs  les  chosos  queVous  souhaitez; 

Vlnum  bonum,  costes,  cumes, 
f Neat  post-chaise,  and  horse  and  harness.*' 

A Southern  correspondent  has  transmitted  us 
several  authentic  anecdotes  for  a place  in  the 
44  Drawer.”  We  select  two  or  three.  The  first 
embodies  a trenchant  juvenile  “ cut”  at  Commodore 
Barron,  which  must  have  been  all  the  more  cutting 
that  it  was  not  without  foundation  : 

44  Many  years  ago,  before  the  Philadelphia  navy- 
yard  was  inclosed  by  a brick  wall,  the  children  of 
poor  families  in  the  neighborhood  were  in  the  habit 


of  procuring  chips,  etc.,  from  the  work-shops,  for 
fuel.  This  gave  opportunity  for  thefts  of  copper 
sheathing,  bolts,  and  other  valuables ; which  de- 
termined the  commandant,  Commodore  James  Bar- 
ron, to  issue  orders  against  the  practice.  Some 
days  after  the  promulgation  of  this  order,  saunter- 
ing down  the  yard  one  morning,  his  eye  fell  on  an 
urchin  whose  basket  was  well  filled  with  the  inter- 
dicted chips;  and  the  little  rebel,  in  conscious 
guilt,  skulked  behind  a large  stack  of  timber,  hop- 
ing he  had  thus  escaped  official  vigilance.  But 
the  Commodore  detected  the  4 dodge,’  dragged  the 
culprit  from  his  concealment,  overturned  the  basket, 
and,  tweaking  the  nose  of  his  captive,  ordered  him 
to  beat  a speedy  retreat,  and  never  again  to  be  guilty 
of  a similar  trespass.  Taking  himself  off  to  a safe 
distance,  the  little  fellow  hailed  his  captor  with  : 

44  4 1 say,  Commodore , / guess  that's  the  first  prize 
you  ever  took  P 


44  In  C , South  Carolina,  was  lately  located 

a preacher  whose  modesty  never  deterred  him  from 
urging  upon  his  congregation  liberal  subscriptions 
of  money  for  all  church  and  benevolent  purposes. 
In  his  private  solicitations  he  one  day  met  a good, 
but  eccentric  meml>er,  who  for  a long  time  stead- 
fastly refused  his  aid  to  an  object  the  preacher  was 
solicitous  to  secure.  At  last  importunity  triumph- 
ed, conditionally.  He  agreed  to  contribute  on  con- 
dition of  being  allowed  to  choose  the  text  from 
which  the  preacher’s  funeral  sermon  should  be 
preached.  The  matter  being  thus  settled,  the  min- 
ister wanted  to  know  what  the  text  was.  His 
friend  answered  : 4 And  the  beggar  died P 


44  In  an  interior  town  of  Pennsylvania,  not  long 
ago,  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  a 
distinguished  clergyman,  whose  nervousness  re- 
volted at  monotonous  interruptions  during  sendee. 
On  several  successive  Sabbaths  his  attention  had 
been  attracted  to  a young  man,  in  the  fullness  of 
pride  at  the  possession  of  a showy  gold  watch  estab- 
lishment, deliberately  drawing  it  forth,  in  ostenta- 
tious prominence,  to  ascertain  the  hour.  This  dis- 
play nettled  the  divine,  who  determined  to  end  it. 
On  the  last  day  of  its  exposure,  the  preacher  was 
dilating  to  a rapt  audience  on  the  great  theme  of 
eternity,  and  his  own  feelings  and  imagination  were 
lending  unusual  eloquence  to  a gifted  tongue,  when, 
to  the  horror  of  the  preacher,  out  came  the  glitter- 
ing bauble.  Fired  to  abrupt  reproof  at  this  stolidity 
and  disrespect,  without  a pause  long  enough  to  at- 
tract general  attention  to  the  digression,  he  ex- 
claimed, looking  full  at  the  offender ; 

44  4 Put  up  your. watch,  young  man;  we  are 
speaking  of  ettmiiy — not  of  time  P ’’ 


A 44  union  of  forces”  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
following : 

44  A Turk  wears  so  many  fleas  in  his  shirt,  that 
a mathematician  lias  recently  demonstrated  that  if 
they  should  all  jump  at  once,  they  would  carry  him 
across  the  Bosphorus!” 

When  the  following  passage  from  a political 
speech  of  Colonel  Thomas  II.  Benton  was  placed 
in  the  44  Drawer”  for  future  use,  it  struck  us  as  em- 
bodying not  a little  true  pathos.  It  impresses  us 
so  still: 

“ What  is  a seat  in  Congress  to  me  ? I have  sat 
thirty  years  in  the  highest  branch  in  Congress; 
have  mado  a name  to  which  I can  add  nothing,  and 
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I should  only  be  anxious  to  save  what  has  been 
gained.  I have  domestic  relations  sorely  lacerated 
in  these  times ; a wife  whom  I never  neglected,  and 
who  needs  my  attention  now  more  than  ever; 
children,  some  separated  from  me  by  the  expanse 
of  oceans  and  continents,  and  others  by  the  slender 
bounds  which  separate  time  from  eternity.  I touch 
the  age  which  the  Psalmist  assigns  as  the  limit  of 
manly  life,  and  must  be  thoughtless  indeed  if  I do 
not  think  of  something  beyond  the  flitting  and 
shadowy  pursuits  of  this  life,  of  all  of  which  I have 
seen  the  vanity. 

44  What  of  my  occupation  ? Ask  the  undertaker, 
that  good  Mr.  Lynch,  w'hose  face,  present  on  so 
many  mournful  occasions,  has  become  pleasant  to 
me.  He  knows  what  occupies  my  thoughts  and 
my  cares:  gathering  the  bones  of  the  dead — a 
mother,  a sister,  two  sons,  a grandchild ; planting 
the  cypress  over  assembled  graves,  and  marking 
the  spot  where  I and  those  who  are  most  dear  to 
me  are  soon  to  be  laid !” 


Some  country  journalist  thus  discourse th  con- 
cerning taking  opium,  and  its  effects  in  his  own 
case: 

44  We  never  could  understand  how  people  can 
get  a taste  for  opium  fastened  upon  them.  We 
tried  a small  quantity  of  it  the  other  day,  for  4 a 
pain  internally.’  Wo  were  ordered  to  take  two 
pills  a day  for  four  days.  The  first  dose  was  really 
delicious.  It  gave  us  a pink-tinged  sleep,  filled  to 
the  brim  with  girls  made  of  rose-leaves.  We  in- 
dulged in  dreams  of  the  most  Oriental  character. 
In  one  of  them  we  had  a mother-of-pearl  hand- 
sled,  with  golden  runners.  With  this  we  glided 
down  a rainbow  made  of  ice-cream,  and  brought 
up  on  a terrace  the  supports  of  which  were  great 
spars  of  emerald. 

“The  second  night  things  began  to  change. 
About  the  supports  of  the  terrace  anacondas  began 
to  appear;  while,  in  the  distance,  a lot  of  green 
monkeys,  with  their  tails  burned  off,  were  quarrel- 
ing about  the  propriety  of  making  a pin-cushion 
of  us! 

44  The  third  evening  matters  grew  appalling. 
The  terrace  had  gone,  and  so  had  the  rainbow 
and  the  girls  made  of  rose-leaves;  and  in  their 
stead  we  had  a bed  filled  with  rattlesnakes,  and  on 
the  head-board  four  grizzly  bears  pulling  at  a haw- 
ser, one  end  of  which  was  fastened  to  our  neck  and 
the  other  to  an  iceberg !” 

There  must  have  been  a 44  tendency  of  blood  to 
the  head”  in  that  vision  ! 


This  is  a very  striking  remark  of  De  Quincey, 
in  one  of  his  essays : 

44  Russia,  a mighty  empire  as  respects  the  simple 
grandeur  of  magnitude,  builds  her  power  upon  ster- 
ility. She  has  it  in  her  power  to  seduce  an  invad- 
ing foe  into  vast  circles  of  starvation,  of  which  the 
radii  measure  a thousand  leagues !” 


Perhaps  there  is  not  a more  offensive  feature 
of  dandyism  than  over-scenting  with  high-flavored 
sweets.  As  the  Scotch  proverb  has  it,  it  is  44ower 
sweet  to  be  wholesome.”  An  amusing  rebuke  of 
this  vulgar  habit  was  given  at  Niagara  last  sum- 
mer, which  is  worthy  of  preservation : 

Sitting  on  the  piazza  of  the  44  Cataract  House,” 
was  a young,  foppish-looking  gentleman,  his  gar- 
ments very  highly-scented  with  a mingled  odor  of 
bad  cologne  and  very  powerful  musk.  A solemn-  j 
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faced,  odd-looking  man,  after  passing  the  dandy 
several  times,  with  a look  of  aversion  which  drew 
general  notice,  suddenly  stopped,  and  in  a confi- 
dential tone  said : 

44  Stranger,  I can  tell  you  what  will  take  that 
scent  out  of  your  clothes.  You  take — ” 

“What! — what  do  you  mean,  Sir!”  said  the 
exquisite,  filled  with  indignation,  and  starting  from 
his  chair. 

44 Oh!  get  mad,  now — swear — pitch  round — 
fight ; just  because  a man  wants  to  do  you  a kind- 
ness!” coolly  replied  the  stranger.  “But  I tell 
you  I do  know  what’ll  take  out  that  smell — phew ! 
You  just  bury  your  clothes — bury  'em!  only  for  a 
dav  or  two.  I had  an  uncle  who  once  got  foul  of 
a sk— ” 

At  this  instant  there  went  up  from  the  crowd  a 
simultaneous  roar  of  merriment;  and  the  dandy 
very  sensibly 44  cleared  the  coop,”  and  vanished  up- 
stairs. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  no  parrying  such  good-na- 
tured satire  when  well  founded. 


“Tight  Times,”  a good  deal  44 about”  as  we 
write,  is  well  personified  in  the  following : 

44  This  chap  has  come  around  again.  He  may 
be  seen  on  ’Change  every  day.  He  bores  our  mer- 
chants, and  seats  himself  cozily  in  lawyer’s  offices. 

He  is  every  where. 

44  A great  disturber  of  the  public  quiet,  a pestilent 
fellow,  is  this  same  4 Tight  Times.’  Every  body 
talks  about  him;  every  body  looks  out  for  him; 
every  body  hates  him ; and  a gTeat  many  hard 
words  and  not  a few  profane  epithets  are  bestowed 
upon  him.  Every  body  would  avoid  him,  if  they 
could ; every  body  would  hiss  him  from  ’Change, 
hustle  him  out  of  Broadway,  kick  him  from  the 
banks,  throw  him  out  of  the  stores,  out  of  the  ho- 
tels— but  they  can't.  4 Tight  Times*  is  a bore— he 
will  stick  like  a brier. 

44 An  impudent  fellow  is  ‘Tight  Times.’  Ask 
for  a discount,  and  he  looks  over  your  shoulder, 
winks  at  the  cashier,  and  your  note  is  thrown  out. 

Ask  a loan  of  the  usurers  at  one  per  cent,  a month, 
he  looks  over  your  securities,  and  marks  two  and  a 
half.  Present  a bill  to  your  debtor, 4 Tight  Times’ 
shrugs  his  shoulders,  rolls  up  his  eyes,  and  you 
must  4 call  again.’  A wife  asks  for  a fashionable 
brocade  and  a daughter  for  a new  bonnet,  4 Tight 
Times’  puts  in  his  caveat , and  the  brocade  and 
bonnet  are  postponed. 

44  A great  depredator  of  stocks  is  4 Tight  Times.’ 

He  steps  in  among  the  brokers,  and  down  go  the 
4 favorites  of  the  market.’  He  goes  along  the  rail- 
roads in  process  of  construction,  and  the  Irishmen 
throw  down  their  shovels  and  walk  away. 

“A  great  exploder  of  bubbles  is  Mr.  ‘Tight 
Times.’  He  looks  into  the  affairs  of  gold  compa- 
nies, and  they  fly  to  pieces ; into  4 kiting’  banks,  and 
they  stop  payment.  He  walks  around  ‘corner- 
lots,’  draws  a line  across  lithographic  cities,  and 
they  disappear.  He  leaves  his  footprints  among 
mines,  and  the  rich  metal  becomes  dross.  He 
breathes  upon  the  ennningest  schemes  of  specula- 
tors, and  they  burst  like  torpedos. 

“ A hard  master  for  the  poor  is  4 Tight  Times’ — 
a cruel  enemy  to  the  laboring  classes.  He  takes 
the  mechanic  from  his  bench,  the  laborer  from  his 
wrork,  the  hod-carrier  from  his  ladder.  He  runs 
up  the  prices  of  provisions,  and  he  runs  down  the 
wages  of  labor.  He  runs  up  the  prices  of  food,  and 
he  runs  down  the  ability  to  purchase  it  at  any  price. 
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lie  makes  little  children  hungry,  and  cry  for  food ; 
cold,  and  cry  for  (ire  and  clothing.  He  makes  poor 
women  sad,  makes  mothers  weep,  discourages  the 
hearts  of  fathers,  carries  care  and  anxiety  into  fam- 
ilies, and  sits,  a crouching  desolation,  in  the  comers 
and  on  the  hearth-stones  of  the  poor.  A hard  mas- 
ter to  the  poor  is  4 Tight  Times.’ 

“ He  is  a wanderer,  too.  Where  he  comes  from, 
nobody  knows ; and  where  he  goes,  nobody  knows. 
He  flashes  along  the  telegraph  wires — he  takes  a 
free  passage  in  the  cars — ho  seats  himself  in  the 
stage-coach,  or  goes  along  the  turnpike  on  foot.  He 
is  in  every  great  city— every  rural  district— every 
where. 

“ There  is  one  way  to  avoid  being  bored  by  this 
troublesome  fellow.  It  is  the  only  way  for  a coun- 
try, a city,  or  town,  as  well  as  individual  men,  to 
keep  out  of  his  presence  alw  ays.  Let  the  country 
that  would  banish  him  bew  are  of  extravagance,  of 
speculation,  of  over-trading,  of  embarking  in  vis- 
ionary schemes  of  aggrandizement.  Let  the  city 
that  would  exclude  him  be  economical  in  its  ex- 
penditures, going  right  along,  taking  care  of  its 
owm  interests,  and  husbanding  its  owti  resources. 
Let  the  individual  man  who  would  exclude  him 
from  his  domestic  circle  be  industrious,  frugal,  keep- 
ing out  of  the  whirlpool  of  politics — laying  by 
something  when  the  sun  shines  to  make  np  for  the 
dark  days,  for 

1 Some  days  must  be  dartfc  and  dreary 
working  on  always  in  the  cheerful  hope  of 4 a good 
time  coming.’  ” 


We  have  heard  of  a child  44  taking  after  his  fa- 
ther,” but  not  exactly  in  the  way  recorded  by  a 
contemporary  journal : 

“We  once  knew'  an  eccentric  old  man  in  the 
• Nutmeg  State,’  in  its  northern  part,  who  went  by 
the  familiar  title  of  4 Uncle  Aaron.’  The  old  man 
had  raised  a large  family  of  boys,  the  youngest  of 
whom — a w'ild,  roystering  blade — was  named  after 
himself.  In  speaking  of  his  family,  the  old  man 
said,  with  a very  long  face : 

14  4 Among  all  my  boys,  I never  had  but  one  who 
took  after  his  father,  and  that  was  my  Aaron ; he 
took  after  me — with  a club  /*  ” 


and  anger  often,  I do  not  donbt.  Who  can  live 
in  the  w orld  without  some  trials  of  his  patience  ? 
But  believe  me,  the  army  with  which  the  ill  dis- 
positions of  the  world  are  to  be  combated,  and  the 
qualities  by  which  it  is  to  be  reconciled  to  us,  are 
moderation  and  gentleness,  a little  indulgence  to 
others,  and  a great  deal  of  distrust  of  ourselves ; 
which  are  not  qualities  of  a mean  spirit,  as  some 
may  possibly  think  them,  but  virtues,  of  a great 
and  noble  kind,  and  such  as  dignify  our  nature  as 
much  as  they  contribute  to  our  repose  and  fortune ; 
for  nothing  tan  be  so  unworthy  of  a well-composed 
soul,  as  to  pass  away  life  in  bickerings  and  litiga- 
tions, in  snarling  and  scuffling  with  every  one 
about  ua.  We  must  be  at  peace  with  our  species; 
if  not  for  their  sakes,  yet  very  much  for  our  men.” 

44  The  following  (writes  4 G.  C.  B.,’  of  New  Or- 
leans) is  an  actual  occurrence,  and  that  only  a few 
days  since : 

44  I had  directed  my  man,  a rather  1 clever*  Irish- 
man, to  bore  a large  hole  in  the  side  of  my  cistern, 
near  the  top,  and  had  given  him  a 4 brace  and  bit* 
with  which  to  do  it.  After  a short  time  he  came 
to  ask  me  for  a gimlet,  which  I gave  him ; and  be- 
ing somew  hat  curious  to  know  what  he  wanted  of 
it,  I soon  followed  him  to  the  yard. 

44  He  was  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  boring  into 
the  cistern  a small  hole  alongside  of  the  partly- 
bored  large  one. 

44  4 What  are  you  doing  ?*  I asked. 

44  4 Why,  you  see,  Sir,  if  I bore  the  big  hole  through, 
the  wather  ’ll  come  all  over  me,  intirely,  because 
the  cistern’s  full;  so  you  see  I’m  after  boring  the 
little  hole,  to  draw  off  the  wather,  and  thin  after- 
ward 111  plug  it  up !’ 

44  4 But,’  said  I,  4 why  don’t  you  open  the  fence*, 
and  let  off  the  water  ?’ 

44  4 Why,’  said  he, 4 it’s  from  the  top  I want  the 
wather,  Sir  I* 

44 1 had  always  supposed,  until  then,  that  the 
story,  in  the  old  Greek  school-book,  of  the  wine 
that  was  w anting  from  the  top,  and  not  the  bot- 
tom, of  the  foolish  fellow’s  cask  was  an  invention ; 
bnt  Paddy  taught  me  more  respect  for  that  friend 
of  my  early  days.” 


Perhaps  few  readers  of  the  44  Drawer”  have 
ever  encountered  the  Written  Language  of  the  In- 
dians. Those  who  have  not,  will  regard  the  sub- 
joined as  somewhat  of  a literary  curiosity.  The 
extract  contains  two  verses  from  a chapter  in  the 
New  Testament,  copied  from  the  44  Mohawk  Testa- 
ment.” Any  thing  more  44jaw  breaking”  than 
some  of  the  longest  words  it  has  never  been  our 
good  fortune  to  meet : 

44Nonwa  ue  o-nenh  ne  rajihhenghstow'anenh 
neoni  ne  ratssteristha  ne  Ononghsadokenghdikeh 
neoni  ne  thadiyadakwo-niyu  ne  radijihhenghsfcajyh 
ro-nathonde  jineken  nikarihhodense,  wraghshako- 
dinowenghde  hanaondawe  ne  ken-ikenh  ne  aondc- 
ghyaron. 

44  Ethone  shayadat  eghwarawe  neoni  waghsha- 
koghrory,  wahhenron,  Jatkaghthoh,  ne  ronnonk- 
weh  ne  ne  yetshinhodonghkwe  eghyehhadikenn- 
vadc  Ononghsadokenghdikeh,  ony  shakodirihhon- 
nyenny  ne  Onkwehhokon.” 


The  following  advice  deserves  to  be  printed  in 
letters  of  gold,  and  treasured  up,  if  not  printed  and 
hung  up : 

44  That  you  have  had  just  subjects  of  indignation 
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Some  idea  of  what  a Western  citizen  can  44  turn 
his  hand  to,”  in  the  way  of  business,  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  following  extract  from  a work  by 
Mr.  Solomon  Smith,  a retired  actor,  and  now  a 
distinguished  lawyer  in  St.  Ix>uis,  W'here  he  has 
resided  for  some  twenty  years : 

44  The  citizen  of  whom  w*e  rented  the  log  build- 
ing for  a theatre,  which  we  temporarily  converted 
into  a temple  of  Thespis,  was  named  Cloud: 
4 Caleb  Quotem*  would  have  been  a more  appro- 
priate appellation,  for  his  occupations  were  a a va- 
rious as  those  of  the  individual  so  named,  if  not 
4 more  so.’ 

44  He  w'as  town-clerk,  constable,  clerk  of  the 
market,  auctioneer,  nuisance-master,  painter  (sign 
and  ornamental),  carpenter,  joiner,  negro- whipper, 
tyler  of  a masonic  lodge,  sexton,  hair-cutter,  shav- 
er (both  of  bank  notes  and  chins),  grocer,  white- 
washer,  proprietor  of  the  theatre,  guager  of  spirit- 
uous liquors,  baker,  and — deputy-sheriff!” 

A near  neighbor  was  not  much  behind  him  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  his  44  callings 

44  He  was  a dealer  in  dry  goods  and  groceries, 
saddlo-and-harnese  maker  (all  at  different  stores), 
tanner  and  currier,  trunk-manufacturer,  tinner, 
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butcher,  carpenter,  justice  of  the  peace,  member  of 
the  town  council,  and — had  a monkey  to  show  ! /” 


> 


Here  is  a little  picture  of  the  44  Home  Grand- 
mother," which  we  find  in  the  “Drawer,”  with  the 
printed  credit  of  “ Exchange  Paper ” (slightly  vague 
that !),  which  would  have  made  a good  subject  for 
the  pencil  of  Wilkie  the  Burns  of  the  Scottish 
pencil : 

“She  sits  by  the  fire— dear  old  lady! — with 
nicely  crimped  and  plaited  cap-border,  and  the 
old-fashioned  spectacles ; as  pleasant  a picture  of 
the  Home  Grandmother  as  any  living  heart  could 
wish  to  see.  She  is  the  oracle  of  the  family;  the 
record  of  births,  deaths*  and  marriages ; the  nar- 
rator of  old  revolutionary  stories,  that  keep  bright 
young  eyes  big  and  wide  awake  till  the  evening 
log  falls  to  ashes.  What  should  we  do  tcithuut 
the  Home  Grandmother?  How  many  little  faults 
she  hides ! What  a delightful  * special  pleader’ 
she  is,  when  the  switch  trembles  over  the  little 
erring  favorite’s  head! 

“ * Are  you  punished  often  ?’  inquired  a flaxen- 
haired youngster  of  his  curly-headed  playmate. 

44  4 No!’  was  the  prompt  and  half-indignant  an- 
swer : 4 no!  I’ve  got  a grandmother  !* 

“ Love  that  good  woman.  Sit  at  her  feet,  and 
learn  of  her  patient  lessons  from  the  past.  Although 
she  knows  no  grammar — perhaps  can  not  tell  the 
boundaries  of  distant  states,  or  the  history  of  na- 
tions— she  has  that,  perhaps,  which  excels  all 
learned  lore.  She  has  life's  t cisdom.  She  has 
fought  life’s  battle,  and  has  conquered.  She  has 
laid  her  treasures  away,  and  grown  purer,  strong- 
er, through  tears,  and  sorrow,  and  suffering ! 

“Never  let  her  feel  the  sting  of  ingratitude. 
Sit  at  her  feet.  She  will  teach  you  all  the  dan- 
gers of  life’s  journey,  and  tell  you  how  to  go  cheer- 
fully and  smilingly  to  the  gate  of  death,  trusting, 
like  her,  in  a blissful  hereafter.” 

Every  reader  of  the  “ Drawer,”  who  is  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  count  among  his  children's  “ household 
gods”  a good  grandmother,  will  sec,  in  this  graphic 
little  sketch  a reflection  of  an  influence  which  is 
only  second  to  that  of  the  mother  of  his  offspring. 


In  that  diversified  book  of  Southey’s,  “ The  Doc- 
torhe  describes  the  tranquil  pleasures  of  a be- 
reaved husband.  They  were  to  keep  every  thing 
in  the  same  state  as  when  the  wife  was  living. 
Nothing  was  to  be  neglected  that  she  used  to  do. 
or  that  she  would  have  done.  The  flowers  were 
tended  as  carefully  as  if  she  were  still  to  enjoy  their 
fragrance  and  their  beauty;  and  the  birds  who 
came  in  winter  for  crumbs  were  fed  as  duly  for  her 
sake  as  they  formerly  were  by  her  hands.  This 
calm  communion  of  the  present  wdth  the  absent 
becomes  religion,  hope,  fidelity;  enduring  tender- 
ness, beyond  the  stem  rigidity  of  time.  And  well 
may  each  one  of  that  retrospective  brotherhood, 
large  always  in  the  world,  who  have  loved  and  lost 
the  lovely  and  the  good,  and  have,  wdth  theirs,  to 
meet  the  world’s  encounters,  thus  greet  adoptedly 
the  dear  departed : 

“ The  love  where  Death  has  set  his  seal. 

Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal, 

Nor  falsehood  disavow; 

And,  what  were  worse,  thou  can'st  not  seo 
The  wrongs  that  fall  on  thine  or  me." 


44  For  me,”  says  the  eloquent  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
M I count  this  world,  not  as  an  inn,  but  an  hospital ; 
where  our  fathers  find  their  graves  in  our  short 
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memories,  and  sadly  tell  us  how  we  may  be  buried 
in  our  survivors.”  How  comfortable  a thing  is  it, 
then,  to  remember  the  dead,  knowing  that  it  is  but 
for  a season,  and  then  union  will  come!  Thus, 
with  him  who  mourns  the  absence  of  a beloved 
consort  or  sister, 

“The  memory  of  her  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination ; 

And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 

Shall  come  appareled  in  more  precious  habit ; 

More  moving  delicate,  and  fall  of  life. 

Than  when  she  lived  indeed." 


A very  laughable  instance  of  a Lunatic's  Cut* 
ning  is  given  in  a late  English  provincial  paper, 

A parish  officer,  with  the  proper  order,  was  taking 
him  to  the  Asylum  at  Lancaster,  but  they  passed 
one  night  on  the  way  at  an  inn.  Very  early  in  the 
morning  the  lunatic  got  up  and  searched  the  pock- 
ets of  the  officer,  where  he  found  the  magistrate’s 
order  for  his  own  detention,  which,  of  course,  let 
him  completely  into  the  secret. 

“ With  that  cunning  wrhich  madmen  not  unfre- 
quently  display,  he  made  the  best  of  his  w*ay  to  the 
asylum,  saw  one  of  the  keepers,  and  told  him  that 
he  had  got  a mad  fellow  down  at  Lancaster,  whom 
he  w?ould  bring  up  in  the  course  of  the  day,  adding; 

4 He  is  a queer  fellow,  and  has  got  very  odd  ways. 

For  instauce,  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  he  w as  to  say 
I was  the  madman,  and  that  he  was  bringing  me! 

But  you  must  take  good  care  of  him,  and  don’t  be- 
lieve a w ord  he  says.* 

44  The  keeper  promised  compliance,  and  the  luna- 
tic walked  back  to  the  inn,  w here  he  found  the  of- 
ficer still  fast  asleep.  He  awoke  him,  and  they 
sat  down  to  breakfast  together. 

“ 4 You  are  a lazy  fellow',  to  be  sleeping  all  day ; 

I have  had  a long  walk  this  morning,’  said  the 
lunatic. 

“‘Indeed!’  said  the  officer;  ‘I  should  like  to 
take  a walk  myself,  after  breakfast;  perhaps  you 
will  go  with  me  ?’ 

“ The  lunatic  assented ; and  after  breakfast  they 
set  out,  the  officer  leading  the  way  toward  the  asy- 
lum, intending  to  deliver  his  charge ; but  it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  sec  w'hethcr  his  order  was  safe. 

“ When  they  got  within  sight  of  the  asylum,  the 
lunatic  exclaimed : 

44  4 What  a fine  house  that  is  I’ 

“ 1 Yes,’  said  the  officer ; 4 1 should  like  to  see  the 
inside  of  it.* 

“ 4 So  should  I !*  replied  the  lunatic. 

“ 4 Well,  I daresay  they  will  let  us  go  through 
it : I will  ask,*  was  the  response. 

“ They  went  to  the  door ; the  officer  rang  the 
bell,  and  the  keeper  whom  the  lunatic  had  previ- 
ously seen  made  his  appearance,  with  two  or  three 
assistants.  The  officer  then  began  to  fumble  in  his 
pockets  for  the  order,  when  the  lunatic  produced  it, 
and  gave  it  to  the  keeper,  saying : 

“ 4 This  is  the  man  I spoke  to  you  about.  Yon 
will  take  care  of  him ; shave  his  head,  and  put  a 
strait-waistcoat  on  him !’ 

“The  men  immediately  laid  hands  on  the  poor 
officer,  who  vociferated  loudly  that  the  other  was 
the  madman,  and  he  the  officer;  but  as  this  only 
confirmed  the  story  previously  told  by  the  lunatic, 
it  did  not  at  all  tend  to  procure  his  liberation.  He 
was  taken  away,  and  became  so  indignantly  furious 
that  the  strait-waistcoat  w'as  speedily  put  upon  him, 
and  his  head  was  shaved  secundem  artem, 

“Meanwhile  the  lunatic  walked  deliberately 
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back  to  the  ion,  paid  the  reckoning,  and  set  oat  on 
his  journey  homeward.  The  good  people  in  the 
country  were  of  course  surprised  on  seeing  the 
wrong  man  return.  They  were  afraid  that  the  lu- 
natic, in  a fit  of  frenzy,  had  murdered  the  officer ; 
and  they  asked  him,  with  much  trepidation,  what 
he  had  done  with  Mr.  Stevenson,  which  was  the 
officer’s  name. 

“ ‘ Done  with  him !’  said  the  lunatic,  4 why,  I 
left  him  at  the  asylum,  as  mad  as  a March  hare !’ 

“And  this  was  not  far  from  the  truth;  for  the 
wits  of  the  officer  were  well-nigh  upset,  by  his  un- 
expected detention  and  subsequent  treatment. 

“Further  inquiry  was  forthwith  made  by  his 
neighbors,  and  it  w as  ascertained  that  the  man  was 
actually  in  the  asylum.  A magistrate’s  order  was 
produced  for  his  liberation,  and  he  returned  home 
with  a handkerchief  tied  round  his  head,  instead  of 
the  covering  which  nature  had  bestowed  upon  it. 
The  unfortunate  officer  has  been  the  standing  joke 
of  the  neighborhood  ever  since.” 


Amidst  the  many  sad  things  that  one  must  see 
and  feel  as  he  journeys  through  what  good  old  John 
Banyan  calls  this  44  wilderness  world,”  it  is  good, 
now  and  then,  to  laugh.  “ Laughter,”  says  poor 
Hood — (and  wrho  had  more  cause,  at  times,  to  be 
sad  than  he  ?) — 44  is  a divine  faculty.  It  is  one  of 
thefewr,  nay,  the  only  redeeming  grace  in  that  thun- 
dering old  profligate,  Jupiter,  that  he  ‘sometimes 
laughs.’  lie  is  saved  from  the  condemnation  of 
all  respectable  people  by  the  amenity  of  an  occa- 
sional broad  grin.” 

44 1 love  a hearty  laugh,”  says  a pleasant  Ameri- 
can magazinist.  44 1 love  to  hear  a hearty  laugh, 
above  all  other  sounds.  It  is  the  music  of  the 
heart;  the  thrills  of  those  chords  which  vibrate 
from  no  bad  touch ; the  language  Heaven  has  given 
us  to  carry  on  the  exchange  of  sincere  and  disinter- 
ested sympathies.”  Herein  we  differ  from  the 
brutes.  Animals  don't  laugh . 


We  don’t  know  when  we  have  met  with  a more 
amusing  series  of  Little  Annoyances  (which  are 
oftentimes  more  vexatious,  and  almost  harder  to 
bear  than  greater  troubles),  than  in  the  following 
sketch : 

44 1 w*ent  into  my  barber’s  this  morning  with  my 
temper  soured  by  letters  from  the  attorneys  of  five 
different  bankrupt  creditors  at  the  South wrest — 
postage  unpaid,  of  course — oh,  yes;  bankrupts 
don’t  pay  postage  on  letters  to  their  dupes — oh, 
no ! I was  vexed,  too,  at  a painter  who  had  been 
paid  in  advance  to  paint  me  a new  sign ; but  he  must 
go  a-sailing  in  the  Bay  on  Sunday  and  get  drown- 
ed—just  as  like  as  not  on  my  money ; any  how,  he 
died , and  made  no  sign. 

44 1 was  in  an  awful  hurry,  for  I had  to  raise 
money  to  take  up  a note,  and  w as  4 short’  full  one- 
half.  There  was  a young  sprig  in  the  barber’s 
chair,  who  had  passed  me,  and  got  into  the  shop 
about  half  a yard  before  me,  by  acting  as  if  he 
wanted  to  speak  to  a man  who  was  ahead  of  me — 
a contemptible  trick ! 

“ Well,  Sir,  there  he  sat , feeling  of  his  chin  after 
every  round  of  the  razor,  and  1 asking  for  more,’ 
till  his  sparce  beard  was  close-reaped  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  next  week ; reading  the  whole  time  the 
only  paper  that  I ever  do  read,  which  he  continued 
to  do  all  the  w hile  the  man  was  curling  his  hair  and 
whiskers,  evidently  just  to  spite  me ! It  was  an 
hour  before  I got  away  from  the  barber’s;  and 
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then  the  friend  who  would  have  loaned  me  five 
hundred  dollars  in  my  strait,  had  taken  the  morn- 
ing cars  for  Newark. 

44  After  attending  to  some  necessary  business  at 
the  store,  I sallied  out  for  a 4*Atn’-dy  in  Wall 
Street,  for  the  times  were  very  hard.  It  was  not  far 
from  three  o’clock,  and  the  day  was  of  the  4 nasti- 
est’ August  kind — hot  as  melted  lead — muggy  and 
sticky.  Every  body  was  ‘short  to-day ,’  although 
each  one  4 could  have  done  it  yesterday , if  I had 
called,’  which  struck  me  as  very  curious.  I had  on 
a pair  of  new  boots,  which  my  boot-maker,  for  the 
first  time  in  fifteen  years,  bad  made  too  small.  How 
they  did  bite  at  the  heels,  blistered  as  they  were 
from  slipping  up  and  down  in  them ! My  neck- 
stock  w as  constantly  twitching  around  4 ’hind-side 
before,’  and  I couldn’t  keep  my  shirt  down  behind. 

It  kept  crawling  up,  and  finally  rolled  into  an  inr 
accessible  lump,  saturated  with  perspiration,  and 
rested  in  the  small  of  ray  back*  This  annoyed  me 
almost  as  much  as  a flea — the  first  I had  felt  this 
summer — that  was  nipping  me  at  his  leisure,  in  a 
secure  position  w hich  he  had  taken  up  between  my 
shoulders. 

44  At  this  interesting  juncture  I was  seized  by  the 
button  by  perhaps  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  a 
bore  to  be  found  in  the  city,  large  as  it  is,  and 
plenty  as  they  are ; not  one  of  your  big  pod-auger 
sort,  but  a fellow  that  twists  a gimlet  into  you  with 
his  right  hand,  while  he  detains  you  by  the  button 
with  his  left,  taking  it  out  now*  and  then,  when  he  jr 
thinks  it  is  going  rather  hard,  and  forthwith  in-  W 
serting  it  in  another  place.  He  was  telling  me,  in 
a loud  voice,  of  a shabby  trick  that  had  lately  been 
served  him  by  a man  who  had  just  passed  us,  and 
what  he  had  that  morning  said  to  him : 

“‘Sir!’  (said  I)  ‘you  are  a liar  and  a scoun- 
drel I’ 

“ I could  see,  as  passers-by  turned  round  to  look 
at  us,  that  they  thought  he  was  addressing  this 
complimentary  remark  to  me!  I don’t  wonder, 
cither,  that  they  should  have  thought  so,  for  my 
face  must  have  been  a good  deal  inflamed  with  im- 
patient endurance. 

44  Well,  when  I could  stand  it  no  longer,  I broke 
away,  to  drop  in  upon  the  only  friend  whom  I 
thought  could  and  would  4 help  me  out;’  and — 
what  do  you  think  ? — he  had  just 4 lent  every  dollar 
lie  bad  to  Mr. (the  very'  man  whom  my  but- 

ton-holder had  been  serving  up  to  me  in  parcels), 

— his  4 particular  friend !’  4 

“ As  I came  out  of  his  office,  the  clock  struck  S 
three ! I want  home,  more  annoyed,  more  vexed, 
than  I remember  ever  to  have  been  before  in  my 
life. 

44 1 was  now  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch. 

I went  straight  to  my  bedroom,  and  after  a long 
search,  I found  the  little  black  rascal  that  had 
covered  my  back  and  shoulders  w ith  thick  oblong 
welts  of  blotches;  and  was  glancing  at  the  demo- 
niacal revenge  depicted  in  my  countenance  when 
I passed  by  the  looking-glass,  rolling  my  prisoner 
as  4 a sw^ct  morsel’  of  revenge  between  my  thumb 
and  finger,  when  the  door-bell  rang,  and  the  girl 
came  to  say  that  4 a gentleman  wanted  to  see  me.’ 

“ I stepped  below,  with  something  of  exultation 
in  my  manner,  and  in  the  hall  found  the  bank 
notary.  He  handed  me  a protest  and  walked  out, 
and  when  he  had  gone , I said  to  him  : 4 You  and 
your  bank  may  go  to  thunder!  I’d  rather  have 
the  pleasure  of  torturing  this  little  torment  to  death, 
than  to  have  my  paid  note  in  my  pocket!* 
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“After  manipulating  my  victim  with  due  econ- 
omy of  enjoyment,  I thought  I’d  see  how  he  bore 
it.  Now,  would  you  believe  it  ? it  wasn't  the  flea 
after  all ! It  was  only  a little  bit  of  black  lint  that 
had  worn  off  from  the  lower  side  of  my  stock  !’* 
This,  to  the  complainant,  was  “the  last  hair 
that  broke  the  camel’s  back  !” 


Tub  subjoined  beautiful  domestic  picture  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  William  Gilmore  Simms,  the  dis- 
tinguished Southern  poet  and  novelist : 

••My  little  girl  sleeps  on  my  arm  all  night. 

And  seldom  stirs,  save  when  with  playful  wile 
I bid  her  rise  and  press  her  lips  to  mine. 

Which  in  her  sleep  she  does.  And  sometimes  then, 
Half  muttered  in  her  slumbers,  she  affirms 
Her  love  for  me  is  boundless.  And  I take 
The  little  bud  and  close  her  in  my  arms ; 

Assure  her  by  my  action — for  my  lips 
Yield  me  no  utterance  then — that  in  my  heart 
Bhe  is  the  treasured  jewel.  Tenderly, 

Hour  after  hour,  without  desire  of  sleep, 

I watch  above  that  large  amount  of  hope. 

Until  the  stars  wane,  and  the  yellow  moon 
Walks  forth  into  the  night.” 


A negro  preacher  recently,  in  Virginia,  refer- 
ring, In  a desultory  and  characteristic  discourse,  to 
the  day  of  judgment,  said,  with  great  earnestness 
and  fervor : 

“ Bredren  and  sistern ! — in  dot  day  de  Lord 
shall di wide  de  sheep  from  de  goats;  and  bress  de 
Lord,  he  knows  which  wears  de  wool !” 


It  is  seldom  that  one  sees  a more  forcible  in- 
stance of  the  44  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Diffi- 
culties,” than  is  recorded  in  the  following  sketch 
of  a verdant  Connecticut  youth’s  first  voyage  in  a 
steamboat : 

“ His  curiosity  was  unbounded.  He  examined 
here,  and  he  scrutinized  there;  he  wormed  from 
the  engineer  a compulsory  lecture  on  the  steam- 
engine,  and  mechanics  in  general;  and  from  the 
fireman  an  essay  on  the  power  of  ‘white  heat,’ 
and  the  average  consumption  of  pine  cord-wood, 
etc. 

“At  length  his  * inquiring  mind’  was  checked  in 
its  investigations.  He  had  mounted  to  the  wheel- 
houpe,  and  was  asking  the  pilot, 

“ 4 What  you  doin’  that  for,  Mister  ? — what  good 
does  it  do  ?’ 

t“He  was  here  observed  by  the  captain,  who 
said,  in  a gruff  voice : 

44  4 Go  away  from  there!  Don’t  you  see  the 
sign — 4 No  talking  to  the  man  at  the  helium  ?’  Go 
’way !’ 

“ 4 Oh,  certing — ye-es ; but  I ondly  wanted  to 
know — ’ 

44  4 Well,  you  do  know  now  that  you  can’t  talk 
to  him — so  just  go  away !’ 

“ With  unwitting  willingness  the  verdant  youth 
came  down ; and  as  it  was  soon  dark,  he  presently 
went  below ; but  four  or  five  times  before  he  4 turn- 
ed in,’  he  was  on  deck  anti  near  the  wheel-house, 
eying  it  with  a thoughtful  curiosity;  but,  with  the 
captain’s  rebuff  still  in  his  ears,  venturing  to  ask 
no  question. 

44  In  the  first  gray  of  the  morning  lie  was  up  and 
out  on  deck ; and  after  some  hesitation,  perceiving 
nobody  near  save  the  pilot,  who  was  turning  the 
wheel  as  when  he  had  last  seen  him,  he  asked  his 
suppressed  question  in  an  oblique  style,  somewhat 
characteristic  of  his  region : 
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“ ‘ Wal — goin’  it  yet,  ha  ? Been  at  it  all  night, 
ha  ? A screwin'  on  her  up,  ha  ?* ” 

What  vague  ideas  of  “screwin’  up”  a boat  to 
make  her  44  go  ahead,”  must  have  bothered  the  poor 
fellow’s  brain  during  the  night ! 

Deacon  Johnson  was  very  much  given  to  find- 
ing fault  with  his  minister.  The  Deacon  said  it  was 
a very  easy  thing  to  preach  a sermon,  and  be  should 
like  very  well  to  show  the  people  how  well  he  could 
perform  that  service,  though  he  had  no  book  learn- 
ing, and  had  never  preached  in  his  life.  One  Sun- 
day morning  the  minister  was  taken  suddenly  ill, 
and  sending  for  Mr.  Johnson,  requested  him,  as  a 
special  favor,  to  conduct  the  public  services  of  the 
day.  Delighted  that  the  time  had  at  last  arrived 
for  him  to  exercise  his  gifts,  he  hastened  home  to 
make  what  little  preparation  he  could  for  the  grand 
display.  lie  was  at  the  church,  and  in  the  desk, 
when  the  cold  chills  began  to  come  over  him ; it 
was  too  late,  however,  to  retreat.  He  rose  to  give 
out  a hymn,  and  commenced  by  saying, 44  Our  pas- 
tor is  detained  by  sickness,  let  us  sing  to  his  pi'aisc 
the  nineteenth  Psalm.”  The  evident  amusement 
of  the  people  increased  his  agitation,  and  he  finish- 
ed reading  the  Psalm,  saying,  “ Please  to  sing  five 
verses,  omitting  the  last  line  of  each  verse !”  At 
length  he  came  to  the  sermon : he  announced  his 
text ; he  read  it  once ; he  read  it  again ; but  the 
more  he  sought  for  something  to  say,  the  less  could 
he  find.  He  looked  down  at  the  people,  and  the 
people  looked  up  at  him.  Matters  were  growing 
desperate ; something  must  be  done.  Mortified  and 
humbled  by  the  result  of  his  experiment,  he  at 
length  cried  out,  44  Brethren,  if  any  of  you  think 
it  is  an  easy  thing  to  preach,  all  I have  to  say 
is,  just  come  up  here  and  try.” 

The  44  meeting”  was  soon  dismissed,  and  the 
minister  had  no  warmer  friend  and  greater  ad- 
mirer, after  that  time,  than  Deacon  Johnson. 

But  greater  men  than  this  rustic  deacon  have 
been  the  victims  of  embarrassment,  and  their  first 
essays  at  eloquence  suddenly  blasted  at  the  very 
moment  of  their  promised  development.  Many  a 
verdant  Congressman,  fresh  from  his  constituents, 
has  found  the  floor  of  the  national  bear-garden 
quite  a different  theatre  for  the  display  of  his  abil- 
ities from  the  tavern  or  the  store  up-country,  where 
he  has  been  wont  to  hold  forth  to  his  admiring 
friends.  Mr.  Collier,  who  became  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  Lower  House,  was  taken  all  aback  when 
ho  was  first  on  his  legs  in  that  hall.  He  rose  and 
said,  “Mr.  Speaker.” 

44  The  gentleman  from  New  York,”  said  the 
Speaker. 

It  began  to  grow  dark  in  front  of  the  rising 
member,  but  he  managed  to  exclaim  again,  44  Mr. 

Speaker.” 

“The  gentleman  from  New  York,”  said  the 
Speaker. 

By  this  time  attention  was  arrested,  and  the  sud- 
den silence  was  even  more  confounding  than  the  up- 
roar in  which  he  had  risen.  Once  more  he  cried  out, 
and  now  on  the  verge  of  despair,  44  Mr.  Speaker.” 

“The  gentleman  from  New  York,”  said  the 
Speaker,  with  the  faintest  smile  of  compassion  on 
his  face. 

But  no  words  came  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  the 
embarrassed  member,  and  turning  to  a friend  sit- 
ting next  to  him,  he  burst  forth, 

44 1 say,  Ellsworth,  do  you  know  where  I can 
charter  a knot-hole  for  a fortnight?” 
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That  waa  his  maiden  speech.  His  next  was  a 
decided  hit,  and  he  speedily  rose  to  the  front  rank 
of  speakers  in  the  House. 


Here  is  a song  that  is  vastly  popular  in  Old 
England.  The  ideas  in  verses  seventh  and  eighth 
are  also  in  the  44  Persones  Tale”  of  Chaucer,  and  in 
the  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible  by  Matthew 
Henry.  The  sentiment  is  as  good  as  the  melody : 

“YE  SEXES  GIVE  EAR  TO  MY  FANCY. 

Ye  sexes  give  ear  to  my  fancy ; 

In  the  praise  of  g6od  women  I sing: 

It  is  not  of  Doll,  Kate,  nor  Nancy, 

The  mate  of  a clown,  nor  a king. 


“ Old  Adam,  when  he  was  created. 

Was  lord  of  the  universe  round ; 

But  his  happiness  was  not  completed, 

Until  that  a help-mate  was  found. 

“ lie  had  all  things  for  food  that  was  wanting, 
Which  give  us  content  in  this  life; 

He  had  horses  and  foxes  for  hunting, 

Which  many  love  more  than  a wife. 

“He’d  a garden  so  planted  by  Nature, 

As  man  cAn’t  produce  In  this  life; 

But  yet  the  all-wise,  great  Creator 
Saw  still  that  he  wanted  a wife. 

“ Old  Adam  was  laid  In  a slumber, 

And  there  ho  lost  part  of  his  side: 

And  when  he  awoke,  in  great  wonder, 

He  beheld  his  most  beautiful  bride. 

“With  transport  he  gazed  all  on  her: 
llis  happiness  then  was  complete. 

And  he  blessed  the  bountiful  Donor, 

Who  on  him  bestowed  a mate. 

“She  was  not  took  out  of  his  head. 

To  reign  or  triumph  o’er  man; 

She  was  not  took  out  of  his  feet. 

By  man  to  bo  trampled  upon. 

“ But  she  was  took  out  of  his  side. 

His  equal  and  partner  to  be: 

Though  they  are  united  in  one. 

Still  tho  man  is  the  top  of  the  tree. 

“Then  let  not  the  fair  be  despised 
By  man,  as  she's  part  of  himself; 

For  a woman  by  Adam  was  prized 
More  than  the  whole  world  with  its  pelf 

“Then  man  without  woman’s  a beggar, 

Though  of  tho  whole  world  he’s  possess'd ; 

And  a beggar  that  has  a good  woman, 

With  more  than  the  world  he  Is  bless'd.” 


A correspondent  writes  to  us  that  the  case  of 
sharp  practice  related  in  the  February  number  is 
not  sharper  than  one  recorded  ns  long  ago  as  1781, 
in  the  Jjmdon  Chronicle : 

44  An  attorney  in  Dublin,  having  dined  by  in- 
vitation with  his  client  several  days,  pending  a 
suit,  charged  fo.  8d.  for  each  attendance,  which 
was  allowed  by  the  Master  on  taxing  costs.  In 
return  for  this,  the  client  furnished  the  master-at- 
torney with  a bill  for  his  eating  and  drinking; 
which  the  attorney  refusing  to  pay,  the  client 
brought  his  action  and  recovered  the  amoufltof  his 
charge.  But  he  did  not  long  exult  in  his  victory ; 
for,  in  a few  days  after,  the  attorney  lodged  an  in- 
formation against  him  before  Commissioners  of 
Excise,  for  retailing  wine  without  a license ; and 
not  being  able  to  controvert  the  fact,  to  avoid  an 
increase  of  costs  he  submitted,  by  advice  of  coun- 
sel, to  pay  the  penalty,  a great  part  of  which  went 
to  the  attorney  as  informer,” 


The  importance  of  one  vote  is  illustrated  in 
every  closely-contested  election,  but  the  value  of 
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one  letter  every  man  is  made  to  feel  who  writes  for 
the  press.  From  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing down  to  this  present,  when  there  is  so  much 
of  it  that  one  sometimes  wishes  the  good  old  times 
w'ere  back  again  when  there  were  no  books,  the 
blunders  of  the  types  have  been  the  most  provok- 
ing experiences  to  the  author,  and  perplexing  or 
amusing  to  the  reader.  No  book  in  the  world  has 
been  so  often  printed,  none  has  suffered  so  much  in 
printing,  as  the  Bible.  44  The  r inegeer  Bible”  is  so 
called  from  the  misprint  of  the  title  to  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  Luke;  4 ‘the  Parable  of  the  Vineyard” 
was  printed  44  the  Parable  of  tho  Vinegar.”  It 
was  printed  in  1717,  in  England.  The  Stationer’s 
Company,  having  a monopoly  of  the  Bible  printing 
business,  were  mulcted  in  a ruinous  fine  for  issuing 
an  edition  in  which  the  not  was  left  out  of  the 
seventh  commandment! 

But  even  worse  than  that,  was  the  fate  of  a poor 
woman.  She  was  the  wife  of  a printer,  and  had 
knowledge  of  the  bnsiness  enough,  and  mischief 
too,  to  enter  his  office  after  the  types  were  all  ready 
to  print  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  and  taking  out  the 
word  Lord  from  Genesis  iii.  16,  and  putting  in  its 
place  the  word  fool,  she  destroyed  the  sentence  of 
subjection  to  her  husband  pronounced  uffeai  Eve, 

! so  that  instead  of  reading  44  lie  shall  be  thyMord,” 
the  passage  appeared  44  he  shall  be  thy  fool.”  The 
poor  woman  actually  paid  for  her  folly  by  the  for- 
feit of  her  life.  But  some  copies  of  that  edition 
have  been  bought  by  collectors  at  a very  high 
price. 

One  of  our  own  Bible  societies  committed  the 
most  amusing  of  all  Scriptural  blunders  in  print- 
ing an  edition  in  which  the  27th  verse  of  Galatians 
fourth  is  murdered.  The  Apostle  says,  44  For  the 
desolate  hath  many  more  children  than  she  w hich 
hath  an  husband which  the  printers  made  to 
read,  “than  she  which  hath  an  hundred .”  Some 
copies  of  that  edition  are  abroad,  but  great  pains 
were  taken  to  get  them  all  in. 

We  sympathize  with  the  author  who  received 
the  last  sheet  of  his  elegantly  printed  book,  and 
was  shocked  to  find  that  where  he  had  written 
Pope  Gregory,  the  types  had  made  him  say  Tom 
Gregon^ ! But  it  was  not  too  late.  He  w as  just 
in  time  to  correct  it,  and  carefully  putting  the 
Pope  in  the  margin,  that  the  printers  mighfcbe 
sure  to  get  it  right,  lie  thought  no  more  of  it  till 
the  bound  volume  was  in  hand,  with  the  error  rec- 
tified from  Tom  Gregory  into  Pope  Tom  Gregory. 

That  truth  is  always  better  than  falsehood  has 
an  illustration  in  the  counsel  given  bv  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  to  a friend  who  asked  his  advice  on  going 
abroad  as  an  embassador.  Sir  Henry  said,  “To 
be  in  safety  yourself  and  serviceable  to  your  coun- 
try, ever  speak  the  truth ; for  you  shall  never  be 
believed,  and  your  adversaries  will  always  be  on 
the  wrrong  track.” 


! 


The  w’dl-knowm  lines  on  44  twecdle-dum  and 
tw'oedle-dee”  are  quoted  in  the  Eneyclopa-dia  Brit- 
tanniea,  and  are  said  to  have  been  w ritten  by  Sw  ift 
They  were  suggested  by  a feud  among  the  friends 
of  two  rival  musicians,  and  in  their  connection 
read: 

“Some  say,  that  Signior  Bononcinl 
Compared  to  Handel’s  a mere  ninny; 

Others  aver,  that  to  him  Handel 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a candle : 

Strange  ! all  this  difference  should  be, 

'Tsixt  Twcedle-i>UM  and  Twoedlc-DKxt” 
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The  World  a Workshop;  or  the  Physical  Rela- 
tionship of  Man  to  the  Earth,  by  Thomas  Ewbank. 
(Published  by  Appleton  and  Co.)  In  proposing 
an  exclusive  theory  of  man’s  destiny,  the  author 
of  this  volume  has  met  with  no  better  success  than 
the  troops  of  metaphysicians  who  have  attempted 
to  solve  an  infinite  problem  by  finite  means,  and 
have  “ found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost.” 
Mr.  Ew bank’s  method,  however,  is  precisely  the 
reverse  of  theirs.  Instead  of  speculating  on  the 
spiritual  capacities  and  functions  of  human  nature 
— striving  to  penetrate  the  depths  of  the  u inner 
consciousness” — and  reasoning  from  the  endow- 
ments and  aspirations  of  the  soul  to  the  character 
of  its  destiny,  he  plants  himself  in  the  bosom  of 
the  material  universe,  considers  its  wonderful 
adaptation  to  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  human 
frame,  and  thence  derives  his  conclusions  as  to 
the  purpose  of  the  Almighty  in  the  creation  of 
man.  As  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  he  announces 
that  physical  industry  is  the  true  destiny  of  the 
race.  The  living  swarms  that  people  the  earth 
are  all  workers  in  matter.  Our  planet  is  arranged 
with  express  reference  to  this  purpose.  The  earth 
was  intended  for  a manufactory,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants for  manufacturers.  This  is  shown,  according 
to  the  author,  by  the  materials  of  the  earth  being 
made  amenable  to  human  power.  Its  interior 
fires  and  forces,  which  have  usually  been  regarded 
•with  sueh  superstitious  dread,  supply  him  with 
minerals  essential  to  his  use.  The  same  design 
is  indicated  by  the  alternation  of  strata  in  the 
structure  of  the  earth.  In  fact,  the  whole  consti- 
tution of  the  universe  is  to  the  writer  but  one 
grand  argument  in  support  of  his  theory.  It  ex- 
hibits nothing  to  encourage  the  absorption  of  life 
in  spiritual  thought.  The  mind  is  to  exercise  its 
activity,  not  on  itself,  but  on  material  objects.  It 
is  not  the  mission  of  man  to  become  a spectral  re- 
cluse, dozing  away  his  life  over  legends  and  relics 
— limiting  his  views  of  the  >vorld,  like  an  oyster, 
to  his  cell — leaving  the  earth  to  grow  up  a jungle, 
and  his  thews  and  sinews  to  wither  for  want  of 
employment.  He  is  to  be  no  dreamer  within 
doors,  but  an  active  and  vigorous  worker  without, 
devoting  the  energies  of  his  nature  to  the  manip- 
ulation of  matter.  Such  is  a brief  outline  of  Mr. 
Ewbank’s  view  of  the  destiny  of  man.  It  shows 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  mechanician,  wishing  to  ab- 
sorb the  comprehensive  endowments  of  the  human 
microcosm  in  his  own  limited  sphere.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  concealed,  that  man  is  bom  for  contem- 
plation and  emotion  no  less  than  for  action.  This 
our  author  fails  to  perceive.  Regarding  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  race  merely  on  the  practical  side, 
he  ignores  the  infinite  realms  of  poetry,  religion, 
science,  ideal  beauty,  and  goodness,  for  which  man 
is  no  less  adapted  by  the  organization  of  his  na- 
ture, than  lie  is  to  subdue  and  cultivate  the  earth. 
This  is  the  radical  defect  of  Mr.  Ewbank’s  book; 
and,  on  this  account,  it  will  produce  a less  favor- 
able impression  on  intelligent  readers  than  if  it 
had  been  less  exclusive  in  its  pretensions.  Con- 
sidered merely  as  a panegyric  on  mechanical  in- 
dustry, it  may  be  perused  w ith  no  small  profit  and 
pleasure.  It  abounds  in  ingenious  and  striking 
views,  illustrative  of  the  adaptation  of  the  uni- 
verse to  human  powers,  and  of  the  vast  resources 
in  the  bosom  of  nature  for  the  employment  and 


reward  of  her  favorite  offspring.  A s a tribute  to 
the  dignity  of  labor,  it  is  surpassed  by  few,  if  any, 
recent  works,  and  can  scarcely  be  read  without 
fresh  admiration  of  the  beneficence  of  the  Creator 
in  the  constitution  of  the  world. 

A new'  story  by  the  highly-gifted  authoress  of 
“Mary  Barton,”  entitled  North  and  South , is  re- 
printed by  Harper  and  Brothers.  It  is  equally 
remarkable  with  that  admirable  fiction  for  its  keen 
penetration  of  character  and  motives,  its  fine  touches 
of  humanity,  its  comprehensive  and  genial  sympa- 
thies, and  the  combined  terseness  and  grace  of  its 
style.  The  incidents  are  drawn  from  the  common 
social  life  of  England,  and  are  described  with  such 
exquisite  naturalness  as  to  produce  an  ineffaceable 
impression  of  reality.  A great  diversity  of  char- 
acter is  introduced  in  the  progress  of  the  story, 
forming  effective  contrasts  in  the  picture,  and  sus- 
taining an  intensity  of  interest  until  the  final  crisis. 
Such  a succession  of  vivid  home-like  scenes  as  form 
the  substance  of  this  volume,  is  rarely  enjoyed  in 
works  of  fiction,  and  they  derive  an  additional 
charm  from  the  unaffected  and  expressive  diction 
in  which  the  narrative  is  clothed.  English  liter- 
ature can  boast  of  no  living  female  prose  writer 
who  commands  a style  of  such  blended  sweetness 
and  strength  as  the  author  of  “ Mary  Barton.” 

A Journey  through  Kansas , with  Sketches  of  Ne- 
braska, by  C.  B.  Boynton  and  T.  B.  Mason. 
(Published  by  Moore  and  Co.,  Cincinnati.)  A 
graphic  record  is  here  given  of  a tour  made  in  the 
autumn  of  18M,  with  a view  to  exploring  the  re- 
sources of  the  vast  territories  beyond  the  Missouri. 
The  region  visited  by  the  travelers  lias  been  but 
imperfectly  described,  and  their  volume  according- 
ly contains  a mass  of  details  which  had  not  before 
been  spread  before  the  public.  Many  amusing  in- 
cidents are  related  of  prairie  life,  showing  the  en- 
terprise and  zeal  of  the  pioneers,  and  the  whimsical 
methods  to  which  they  are  often  obliged  to  resort 
for  the  support  of  their  daily  existence.  The  de- 
scription of  Indian  manners  and  habits  with  which 
the  volume  abounds  are  not  only  fresh  and  lively, 
but  are  valuable  as  the  testimony  of  credible  eye- 
witnesses to  aboriginal  character.  The  authors 
write  with  admiration  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
new  territories,  and  with  wise  hopefulness  in  regard 
to  their  future  development. 

Poems  by  William  Winter.  (Published  by 
George  W.  Briggs  and  Co.)  This  volume  is  the 
first  venture  of  a juvenile  poet,  and  therefore  may 
claim  protection  from  rough  critical  handling.  It 
indicates  a maturity  of  thought  beyond  the  years 
of  the  writer,  and  in  many  passages  a considerable 
mastery  of  poetical  language  and  imagery'.  The 
faults  of  inexperience  are  sufficiently  frequent  to 
betray  the  origin  of  the  poems,  but  not  so  glaring 
as  to  forbid  the  promise  of  future  excellence. 

Literary  Fables  of  Yriarte , translated  from  the 
Spanish  by  George  H.  Devereaux.  (Published 
by  Ticknor  and  Fields.)  Yriarte  is  indebted 
for  his  position  in  Spanish  literature  almost  ex- 
clusively to  his  fables.  His  dramatic  productions, 
though  popular  in  their  day,  present  no  features 
of  permanent  interest.  The  fables,  however,  which 
are  here  translated  by  an  accomplished  amateur 
scholar  of  Massachusetts,  have  the  merit  of  orig- 
inality, terseness  of  expression,  and  admirable 
moral  purpose.  They  aim  at  the  correction  of  the 
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faults  and  follies  o men  of  learning — a novel  ap- 
plication of  the  fable — and  a design,  certainly,  of 
which  the  execution  can  not  be  regarded  as  a sine- 
cure. The  translator  has  performed  his  task  with 
a degree  of  success  that  could  scarcely  have  been 
anticipated,  considering  its  intrinsic  difficulties. 
He  has  followed,  to  a great  extent,  the  peculiar 
measures  of  the  original,  w hich  presents  an  end- 
less variety  of  style  aud  construction,  reproducing 
them  in  nervous,  elegant,  and  expressive  English. 
His  volume  is  well  entitled  to  a place  at  the  side 
of  the  favorite  inventions  of  Alsop  and  Lafontaine. 

An  original  novel,  entitled  Inez : a Tale  of  the 
Alamo , is  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  em- 
bodying the  incidents  of  a romantic  life  in  Texas, 
and  illustrating  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood on  the  social  and  domestic  relations.  It  is  a 
story  of  deep  passion,  and  written  in  a style  of  un- 
common vividness  and  beauty,  though  not  without 
an  occasional  careless  expression.  Harper  and 
Brothers  have  issued  an  edition  of  Avillton  and 
other  Tales , by  the  popular  author  of  44  Olive,” 
“ The  Head  of  the  Family,”  and  other  admirable 
works  of  tiction.  The  principal  story  in  this  vol- 
ume is  a weird,  imaginative  creation  of  singular 
power,  which  Poe  might  have  written  in  his  most 
lucid  intervals,  showing  equal  intensity  of  concep- 
tion and  mastery  of  language.  The  remainder  of 
the  volume  consists  of  a great  variety  of  attractive 
tales,  forming  the  most  fascinating  miscellaneous 
collection  of  fictitious  composition  that  has  been 
given  to  the  public  for  a long  time. 

Ups  and  Downs;  or  Silver  Lake  Sketches , by 
Cousin  C icily.  (Published  by  J.  C.  Derby.) 
The  anonymous  writer  of  these  stories  has  ac- 
quired an  enviable  reputation  by  her  previous 
publications  of  a similar  class.  They  are  remark- 
able for  the  ease  and  truthfulness  of  their  descrip- 
tions, their  acute  discrimination  of  character,  and 
their  high  moral  aims.  The  grace  and  animation 
of  the  diction  is  in  admirable  keeping  with  the 
pure  and  noble  sentiments  which  the  volume  in- 
culcates. 

Sermons , chiefly  Practical , by  The  Senior  Min- 
ister of  the  West  Church  in  Boston.  (Ticknor 
and  Fields.)  In  these  discourses  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  how  much  may  be  elFected  in  the  depart- 
ment of  pulpit  instruction  by  simple  earnestness 
of  conviction,  devout  energy  of  feeling,  and  affec- 
tionate tenderness  of  appeal,  without  the  aid  of 
artificial  rhetoric,  profound  reasoning,  or  brilliant 
illustration.  They  arc  the  sincere  expression  of 
a pure  and  pious  mind.  They  bring  us  into  the 
presence  of  a good  man  rather  than  of  an  accom- 
plished orator.  Filled  with  persuasive  exhorta- 
tions to  duty,  they  exhibit  no  trace  of  the  formal- 
ity of  the  schools,  but  echo  with  tho  natural  elo- 
quence which  flows  from  glowing  sympathies  and 
a high  religious  purpose.  Free  from  dogmatical 
subtleties,  they  breathe  tho  spirit  of  Christian  de- 
votion, with  no  admixture  of  sectarian  zeal.  Al- 
though the  name  of  the  author  is  only  officially 
designated  on  the  title-page,  few'  readers  will  need 
to  be  informed  that  he  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
Lowell,  the  venerated  father  of  the  distinguished 
American  poet. 

Chemical  Atlas,  by  Edward  L.  You  mans  (pub- 
lished by  Appleton  and  Co.),  is  an  ingenious  and 
convenient  apparatus  for  presenting  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry  to  ocular  inspection.  Tho  au- 
thor was  led  to  its  construction  by  noticing  the 
defects^  the  abstract  method  by  which  tho  sci- 
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ence  is  usually  taught  in  books.  Laboring  under 
partial  blindness,  while  pursuing  his  own  studies, 
he  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  visual  demonstratibn,  in  obtaining  a knowledge 
of  physical  phenomena.  He  has,  accordingly,  in- 
vented a system  of  colored  diagrams,  representing 
the  properties  aud  relations  of  chemical  agents,  by 
which,  once  understood,  they  are  almost  indelibly 
imprinted  on  the  memory.  These  diagrams  are 
accompanied  by  lucid  explanatory  remarks,  clothed 
in  a style  of  simple  elegance,  and  every  way  adapt- 
ed to  furnish  the  student  with  clear  and  accurate 
information.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no 
method  has  come  under  our  notice  by  which  the 
beginner  in  chemistry  can  be  so  effectually  and  60 
agreeably  initiated  into  the  rudiments  of  the  sci- 
ence as  by  the  process  made  use  of  in  this  vol- 
ume. 


A new  volume  of  Harper's  Story  Books , by  Jacob 
Abbott,  entitled  Willie t describes  the  history  of  a 
young  country  lad,  whose  sterling  honesty,  kind- 
ness, and  common  sense  made  him  the  means  of 
rescuing  his  parents  from  ruin,  to  the  verge  of 
which  they  had  been  brought  by  the  intemperance 
and  consequent  thriftlessness  of  the  father.  Willie, 
the  little  hero  of  the  story,  is  thrown  upon  his  ow*n 
resources  at  an  early  age ; he  always  has  his  wits 
about  him ; does  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time ; 
shows  a discretion  uncommon  at  his  years,  though 
he  does  not  cease  to  be  a boy;  and  at  length  be- 
comes the  sole  reliance  of  the  family  when  destruc- 
tion stares  them  in  the  face.  The  tale  is  one  of  ^ 
great  interest  throughout,  both  to  old  jrift.young, 
graphically  describing  familiar  scene^a  village 
life,  and  presenting  an  impressive  and  not  over- 
charged picture  of  the  disastrous  influence  of 
“liquor-stores”  on  a rural  population. 

Lilies  and  Violets,  by  Rosalie  Bell  (published 
by  J.  C.  Derby),  is  a collection  of  thoughts,  in 
prose  and  verse,  on  the  “ true  graces  of  maiden- 
hood,” compiled  from  a variety  of  eminent  writers, 
with  introductory  notices  by  the  editress.  A ju- 
dicious taste  is  shown  in  the  selections — more  so 
than  in  the  original  portions — which  are  written 
in  a style  of  too  gaudy  splendor  for  everyday 
earthly  uses.  The  work  is  brought  out  with  the 
| adornments  of  dainty  typography,  and,  as  a vol- 
ume of  44  elegant  extracts.”  may  be  recommended 
to  those  w ho  have  a passion  for  choicc-culled  bou- 
quets of  literature. 

Manual  of  Sacred  History , by  John  Henry 
Kurtz,  translated  from  the  German  by  Charles 
F.  Schaeffer.  (Published  by  Lindsay  and 
Blakiston.)  The  author  of  this  volume  is  an  emi- 
nent theologian  of  the  school  of  Tholuck,  a native 
of  Germany,  and  now’  a professor  in  a Russian 
university  in  Livonia.  It  aims  to  unfold  the  es- 
sential idea  of  the  relations  betw  een  God  and  man, 
in  connection  with  the  incidents  recorded  in  the 
Biblical  narratives.  Following  the  chronological 
order  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  it  presents 
an  instructive  comment  on  the  facts  of  sacred  his- 
tory. Profound  in  thought,  vigorous  in  style,  and 
thoroughly  Christian  in  spirit,  the  student  of  the- 
ology  will  find  it  a suggestive  and  valuable  guide, 
although  he  can  not  be  expected  in  cvi-rv  case  to 
accord  with  its  conclusions.  The  translation  has 
evidently  been  made  with  conscientious  accuracy, 
and  has  succeeded  to  a remarkable  degree  in  re- 
producing the  spirit  of  the  original.  We  regard 
it  as  an  important  and  seasonable  aid  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
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Thackeray’s  11  Newcomes”  furnishes  a text  for 
some  of  the  most  genial  and  appreciative  criticism 
of  the  day.  The  Edinburgh  Review  greets  the 
good  Colonel  with  unwonted  cordiality.  “We 
could  almost  fancy,”  says  the  reviewer,  “that  in 
the  scorn  of  genius  for  that  accusation  that  pro- 
nounced him  unable  to  manage  the  ideal,  Mr. 
Thackeray  has  showered  a glory  of  manliness  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  this  lower  world.  There  has 
never  been  a nobler  sketch  than  that  of  the  Col- 
onel. The  innocent  heart  and  simple  honor  of  this 
old  man,  and  his  horror  of  all  falsehood  and  im- 
purity, are  enough  to  cover  a multitude  of  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  sins.  Wo  can  understand  how  every 
individual  in  the  story  or  out  of  it  rejoices  to  gain 
the  acquaintance  of  Thomas  New'comc.  The  key- 
note of  the  story  is  struck  high  and  sweet  in  his 
character,  which  is  at  once  so  lofty  and  so  child- 
like. We  think  the  great  mass  of  his  readers  will 
bear  as  out  in  our  opinion,  that  the  Newcomes  is 
not  only  the  most  agreeable  story  but  the  cleverest 
book  which  Mr.  Thackeray  has  yet  contributed 
for  the  amusement  and  edification  of  the  admiring 
public.”  The  clever  critic  of  the  London  Leader 
thus  discourses  of  the  work,  in  phrases  as  dainty 
as  those  of  the  author  himself,  which  we  commend 
to  the  consideration  of  those  who  perversely  refuse 
to  read  the  story  as  it  appears,  and  persist  in  wait- 
ing for  its  completion  so  that  they  can  swallow  it 
whole : “ Let  us  say  a word  about  the  Newcomes . 
The  story  lingers,  and  loses  itself  willingly  in  those 
by-paths  of  humor  and  sentiment  w'hich  are  worth 
all  the  beaten  tracks  of  all  the  most  exciting  novels 
in  the  world.  To  enjoy  Thackeray  demands  the 
palate  of  a degustateur , not  the  gross  appetite  of  a 
novel  reader,  ravenous  for  plot  and  incident.  To 
drain  a number  of  the  Newcomes  at  a draught  is  to 
drink  Lafitte  or  Clos-Vougeot  in  pewter,  and  to  in- 
sult your  host  by  swallowing  -what  you  are  expect- 
ed to  sip,  and  pouring  down  your  mouth  what  you 
should  first  taste  with  the  breath  of  your  nostrils. 
Thackeray’s  stories,  we  say,  are  to  be  sipped  like 
the  finest  and  rarest  wine ; and  it  is  neither  to  his 
praise  nor  to  his  shame,  but  simply  to  his  liking, 
to  invite  none  but  the  epicures  of  life’s  various  feast 
of  joys  and  sorrow's  to  his  select  table.  Only  those 
who  have  shed  their  illusions  and  passed  through 
a premature  cynicism  into  a larger  and  more  com- 
plete philosophy  of  life — less  bitter  and  more  com- 
passionate, less  trustful  and  more  sympathetic, 
saddened  rather  than  sad,  and  smiling  genially 
through  unshed  tears  at  human  weakness  and  hu- 
man vanity — only  those  can  feel  the  subtle  charm 
of  a humorist  like  Thackeray.” 

The  new  volume  of  Miss  Strickland’s  Life  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  meets  with  the  same  cordial 
reception  that  has  been  accorded  to  the  previous 
volumes.  We  hazard  nothing  in  predicting  that 
this  work  will  set  at  rest  the  vexed  question  as  to 
the  character  of  the  unfortunate  Mary. — Two  live- 
ly volumes  by  Mr.  IIuc,  descriptive  of  China  and 
the  Chinese,  form  a welcome  addition  to  our  ac- 
cumulating stores  of  information  respecting  the 
Flowery  Land  and  its  inhabitants.  — Professor 
Cheasv’s  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  oppor- 
tune. It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  our  lan- 
guage has  been  destitute  of  even  a respectable  his- 
tory of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Turkish  State. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  wandered  at,  because  Yon 
Hammer’s  able  and  elaborate  w'ork  furnishes  an 
abundant  collection  of  material,  drawn  with  true 
Teutonic  labor  from  the  abundant  sources  furnished 
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by  the  Oriental  writers.  For  the  history  of  the 
Ottomans  down  to  the  treaty  of  Kainardji,  in  1774, 
nothing  was  required  beyond  an  artistic  elabora- 
tion of  these  material.  The  subsequent  history  is  so 
connected  with  that  of  Europe,  that  lie  who  should 
undertake  to  write  it  need  be  at  no  loss  for  his  au- 
thorities. Mr.  Creasy’s  work  loses  nothing  of  its 
value  from  its  large  indebtedness  to  Yon  Hammer. 

The  war  has  given  occasion  to  books  upon  Rus- 
sia almost  w ithout  number.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  mere  party  pamphlets,  through  w hich  one  may 
grope  his  way  without  gaining  a particle  of  new 
information.  The  truth  is,  we  know'  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  about  Russia  or  the  Russians.  No 
traveler  who  has  visited  the  country  has  possessed 
the  first  requisite  to  understanding  a people,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  their  language.  Kohl  hits  indeed 
furnished  a brilliant  picture  of  St.  Petersburg;  and 
Schnitzler  gives  a laborious  detail  of  such  portions 
of  the  statistics  of  the  country  as  are  accessible. 

Custine  is  more  intent  upon  displaying  his  own 
epigrammatic  talent  than  upon  delineating  the 
phases  of  Sclavonic  character.  We  know'  some- 
thing of  the  Russian  court,  a little  more  of  the 
worst  side  of  the  police,  and  a little  less  of  the  army ; 
but  of  the  modes  of  life  and  thought  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  population  wc  are  as  ignorant  as  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  moons  of  Jupiter.  The  Rus- 
sians do  not  themselves  describe  them,  and  nolxxly 
else  can.  In  such  a dearth  of  Russian  pictures  of 
the  Russians,  let  us  make  much  of  a very  clever 
book  by  Tourghexikf,  entitled  Zapitski  Okhotnika, 
that  is,  “A  Hunter’s  Journal.”  We  know  it  only 
in  the  French  version  of  M.  Charriere.  It  would 
be  too  much  to  hope  that  we  may  have  a transla- 
tion directly  from  the  original ; but  wc  w ould  com- 
mend the  French  version  to  the  attention  of  some  of 
our  translators  wrho  are  casting  about  for  a subject. 

Barn  cm’s  Autobiography  furnishes  a subject  for 
some  sharp  paragraphs  in#  the  London  journals. 

The  J a ter  ary  Gazette  is  very  mild  in  its  strictures. 

It  delicately  hints  that  the  “business  adventures” 
of  the  renow  ned  showman  seem  “ repulsive  to  fas- 
tidious tastes  and  scrupulous  consciences adding 
the  comforting  assurance  that  the  “ Prince  of  Hum- 
bugs” deserves  the  success  w hich  he  has  obtained, 
though  many  would  scruple  to  use  the  means  em- 
ployed by  him.  We  can  hardly  take  for  a com- 
pliment the  astute  discovery  that  the  book  gives 
an  “insight  into  American  life  and  character.” 

The  Critic , a journal  of  amazing  pretensions  and 
slight  merits,  moralizes  in  an  edifying  strain.  It 
makes  the  sapient  discovery  that  the  great  aim  of 
Barnum  wras  to  make  money*, *^md  that  “ truth  wa* 
as  nothing  in  his  calculations;”  but  consoles  itself 
by  the  belief  that  it  will  “do  something  toward 
preventing  other  men  from  following  his  example.” 

This  good  has  been  accomplished  by  disclosing  the 
secrets  of  the  trade,  and  thus  “rendering  the  busi- 
ness of  the  charletan  not  so  very  easy  to  its  future  pro- 
fessors.” The  grave  Examiner  pours  out  good  hearty 
indignation  upon  the  devoted  head  of  the  luckless 
showman.  “ If  one  word  w'ould  express  our  full 
contempt,”  it  says,  “for  this  disreputable  book,  one 
w'ord  would  be  sufficient  notice  of  it.  Its  dullness, 
its  conceited  coarseness,  and  the  disgusting  w ay  in 
w hich  it  puts  cant  about  the  Bible  face  to  face  with 
a glorying  in  shameless  frauds  upon  the  public, 
have  astonished  us.”  We  shall  await  with  some 
impatience  the  reception  which  w ill  be  given  across 
the  water  to  that  other  disgusting  book  of  personal 
confessions  by  the  companion  of  Fanny  Ellsler. 
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m&mift*  The  which  w4  frolvetfoy  Ulwdra- 

turn,  from  many*  others  aintfut:  tfguflJiy  worthy  of 
presentation^  may  Iw  tiuxhionwi  pt  talifefr  of  any 
desirable  afradtv  Every  la^iy  iif  (unite  will,  of 
course,  ifl  tfelbctiag  the  T*Vh*r,  huve  *p*cttri  rater* 
erice  to  that  which  accord*  Wvt  wi*b  her  com- 
plexion. The  upper  port  Ion  of  the  Talma,  it  will 
be  observed,  adjusts  itself  citfSely  to  lhe  figure. 
From  the  shoulder  to  Svit'iiiii  a fourth  of  jit  a tippli 
to  the  ii  alashcd  and  £ro**-laced,  with  a 

silk  crjrtl  terminating  in  t&steta.  fmm  about  the 
le  vat  of  the  bend  of  Liu*  ann.  a Xrili  galhWrai  in  to 
bQx-pUtr»  of  ainplfc  full/ms*  *tyeop*  -grwwfully 
around  the  dgarcT  juu  Movermt';  ilue  upper  ex- 
tremity of  another  fHll  jtftnU&r  in  all  respects  ptUy 
zhai  it  in  ftlh»ut  aoe-third  {hiejhjr  than  th»  one 
above  It,  The*#  two  f.riilx  are  looped 

up  at  the  (liner  iM-nd  of  the  arm.  Keai  U!s  the 
larger  freedom  thus,  flawed  for  the  wriit,  tliia 
»>l»U  greatly  to  the  ^Tau.vftdnerti  of  thy  phUhuo  of 
the  garment.  Thb  Y&hw/i  &'  ofimmeaU'd  with 
embroidery. 

• . i V.'y,;.-  ■ <UV:;- \. ' f-'-VJ  : v 


of  hUck  velvet  jur»  goom-ally  trimmed  with  pi i- 
pure  laces.  We  *ow  un«  fashioned  ©f  Uffda, 
tbe  wmsinrciion  of  which  *»ueti  X'h,*><d  us  a*  it 
sdjiwtHd  itself  so  well  to  of  the  Alrtn 

The  back  acunn*  ynrr*  iw.im  o ed,  froth  th* ' irahi  lit 
. the  loMnue,  M a ft/4  ui  the  materia],  yen  Similar 
| to  the  style  of  a gomte/naoSi  eoat-^kirt— a buru>n 
j being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  fold.  This  rittiph 
| ajrronpsment,  by  pdrtuiniog  the 
j with  filling  of  the 

■!  unpkdsah  t rhdng  sip,  or  the  loo  ifidHiv  tiitx^pibg  d. 
j thi#  portion,  of  drebe,  which  wotoo  ofieo  have  no- 
| fciwd  In  iJT-adjuakd  ha^my' — when  the  ahttey* 
j dreads  vn  pof  adepijrd  to  ihe  fultefe*  of  the  upper 
; port  ion  of  a ppurel.  \ V V --V.  ~ - v : 

The  !>«*:#<  lit  made  of  maroon  >*<lk 

j vidvef  The  sleeve*  ypt  iii  lo^ngo^lvaprd  tHvfu- 
i ings,  which  permit-  the  nhd«r-- 

J aloovcs  tu  appettr  thrm?*h  the  infexiticey.  At  the. 

jUJCir*Tiirc  «'d  the  p^nb  winch  fonfi  those  diamond- 
act  h^diIy-oriianicol>xl  The 

hreaat  lb  Qp*m>  and  aming^d  *0;  llmf  tbi  needle- 
wrirkod  iit!*n  f#\y  over  the  rvi>v/  nf  ihr- 
The  bet?  and  pufltalon.iysre  likevrifit?  of  v<h  (d, '^U 
rmbroidoml  Vo  match. 


FioJ^s  a^ijosxvsr, 


The.  styles  of  J t re y,a\ >pCAr  to  have 
undergone  po  c*3p^cial  diange/  We  arev  indeed r 
gratified  to  oIiwtvo  the  rapid  emaociparion  frohi 
t\w.  r vratuiuus  nileof  INtri^Uo  htsliiot;*,,  irnm  vvitich 
former iy  ito  appeal  w#z  porrfd«eA  ‘>0A&Bgr  vs  a 
ladv  noiv  rc^anls  the  pr^V^ling  «]*«!<*-  with-  «ooi« 
dogroe  of  iV5f»cr.‘t  : iho  detail?,  to  a birjr«  extent, 
4re  edtmiiy  optinnai ; and  che  is  porfyctlv  at  Jilv 
vHy  to  JUfilav  lu*f  Unie  and  jud^mvot  itv  tfic  ^lee- 
rifto  of  whir*  material,  and  the  *tiquf*f  ont'ire  mode 
and  adomiucrrr  v(  h«*r  toilet.  Tins  frcvshmi  froni 
rguAtmint,  Iio^ecer,  entail^  wiUi  if  the  necessity 
of  O',  or  v UUv  exerting  her  ta*te:  and  not  mi  pine  )y 
reviving  tbr-  <ticra  of  the  !)re.«^imiker 

We  remark,  thotiv  that  fltmwces  arc  as  highly  in 
favor  w henuofore.,  and  may  he  of  any  dt  pth  or 
miui  W tha i tbr  winiror  nmv  fancy,  are 

almost  a*  varied  in-  conarmcthni'  ay  there  are  va- 
rious tastes  i n thv  makers.  W<»  notice  one  that  W 
with  tamuy ■ & favorite,  tt  eottsief.v  of  t wro  -deep 
frills;nwi^erlapp«i^ . th«  top  of  the  other.  Thy 

ijy?t  is  ho:  on  aWut  -1  inches  from  the.  ap«r  >>f  the 
shimlder;  illiovc  wli*fch;  the  *d<.idvd  istornaunmtcd 

uitb  a ouTTd  ^mvUr  to  tiw  trimming  rmmd  fW 
hmer  edge  of  the  fill].  Tl»Vs  frill  reaches  to  ii- 
ju*i  cgyerlng.  the  top  of  anotber  whicfi  Ip 
iioniewhat olftPtafr,  and  iis  similarly  irttantod.  The 
uPdcr-ileero*  o/«  |a?rh«ps  j[n  better  irhcii 

cl  tried  nr  the  for  Thi^  tsca^n  of.thtt  year, 

ulthongh  fionio^  rm;^  tirv  as  Tfoieli  the  iou. 

itk  vogue ; tliose  that  are  made 


vr.WV/...t,  C-  s:>\  J 
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Ft^tiUK  4.— iCtl  totHicTTr:. 

We  pnsieiti  ilia  laeekfet  this  dre^a  tui:*  vi«oix 
*d  ocedlc-wrcm ebr  t'm- 
hnwlerc^  linen.  The  umler^feev^  ary  arranged 
Mo  permit  i he  transverse  rienbrohlcrj*  t<*  snoopy 
Uu»  con  tire-  of  each  oj»euing  upon  Uip  kleeve. 
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fiKEENR, 

FOB  aiiUt't.  Vt-AKa  Wl*m»  *TVT’i»  Ot*ft*UL  A*T  BOUE.. 

La  ^rre  aurak  Irfemi  ftout*  b for  dkw  tyrant ; 

Elia  caohakt  On  corf*.  fU^Tnurtyrs  gxjft&iufc 
i^i  dune  li»A  Doirr  Uetbiipi  d«i  grottos  rvcolo^ 
lAOrobojient  aihc  twuiYeaiix  iyjir*  ttitym  mutlltk&u*' 

Hrc  W**—  fitjii  me  tit  la.  fttiigiwi  V&t# -ch:  vilf. 

A YJfjrfJ  to  hsa&jf  corner 

in;  >u  a |vart.  i>f  the*  pr^dfe!  *>*amt  of 
right*  wlvfch  ftfl  up  jhe  t&ifetee '#  urn  tiny*  at 

Home.  Ytoi  H4o  ^ a Cis- 

rervtun  nt<mk  church, 

from  eimput  to  diaper  and  Jilfm  to  olmr,  point*  ■ 
out  ♦h»i  *j*i?  where  Iho  holv  relief  are  fept,  the 
head  of  Si.  -Gid ist  - an  arm  of  St  .Andrew,' 
the  dtaforv  gathered 

their  Utfte  &X‘5ti  iiftmnd  them  to  my  mass  over 
the  &ndL  St  Ihiiti,  and  the 

vary  eliair  Wyftfcfr  iliey  xweflrttt  sit  and  when* 
one  of  thiKti,  SiriitdpbGn,  received  the  erwa 
of  martyrdom,  it  is  an  old  story*  for  him  ; he 
has  told  ft  half  Q ikttcn  times  today  Jiefore  you 
caTfi^  ».hd  pow  goes  tliToogh  it  again  with  the 
seif-same  werds  and  genudexion^  and  in  that 
monotonous  shwvraitft’s  tone  which  would  dis- 
gust you  WilivYht  V Mj&an  itwelf.  Theri  lightning 
At  iaj>er.  and  giving  you  another  for  yourself,  ho 
leads  vy/>^  down/  # narrow  ttahreftae,  through 
winding  g*,dlonB^,  rhjtfv  and  dyymp*  which  cross 
an  d i i jterw  ot 

laifATimhj!:  uutf  aflef  going  a few  mm*,  toJJs 
you,  that  It  ie  witsafo  xti  go  any  further,  and  that 
many tL  rajdi  explorer  ten  taring  merely  a atep 


EuW^t  a/Fci>Ung  to  Act at  Cva%n&%  lit  fch*r  y*jar  1S&5,  by  llarpcv  au & Srothera,  lu  die  Cfcri^d  OflU*  af  tho 
Pirtitet  Cogit  tor  fcho  Southern  DWtricl  t:<C Sftw  York.  V'  *;r. 
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which  elevates  and  expands ; and  the  man  who 
can  thus  enlarge  his  conception  of  his  relations 
with  the  universe,  has  brought  himself  nearer 
to  that  Being  for  whom  all  events  and  all  time 
are  but  a single  perception,  calling  forth  the 
same  feelings  of  compassion  and  love. 

I had  been  to  the  catacombs  myself,  just  as 
every  body  else  does  on  a first  visit  to  Rome ; 
canying  away  with  me  no  definite  impression, 
and  soon  mingling  them  up  in  my  memory 
with  twenty  other  objects  equally  indistinct, 
because  they  had  all  been  run  over  in  equal 
haste.  It  is  wonderful  how  soon  sight-seeing 
may  become  a bore,  particularly  with  a regular 
cicerone.  I was  glad  when  I was  through  with 
it,  and  could  enjoy  myself  in  my  own  way. 

At  last  St.  Peter’s  day  came ; the  first  that  I 
had  passed  in  Rome.  The  church  was  to  be  illu- 
minated in  the  evening,  and  there  were  to  be 
fire-works  at  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  In  the 
morning  I went  to  see  the  procession,  and  hear 
the  pope  say  mass  in  St.  Peter’s.  It  was  in  the 
last  year  of  Leo  XII.,  and  the  last  time,  if  I re- 
member right,  that  he  ever  appeared  in  public. 


Even  then  he  looked  so  faint  and  feeble  as  he 
knelt  before  the  host,  that  the  contrast  between 
his  pallid  features  and  the  gorgeous  pageantry 
around  him,  reminded  you  of  the  corpse  of  St. 
Charles  Borromeo  at  Milan,  glaring  out  livid 
and  ghastly  from  under  its  robes  of  state.  Still, 
it  was  a magnificent  spectacle ; friars,  monks, 
priests,  bishops,  and  cardinals,  moving  round 
that  vast  square  in  solemn  procession,  and 
slowly  passing  into  the  church  amidst  strains 
of  thrilling  music : it  is  only  at  Rome  that  such 
things  are  to  be  seen ; and  when  you  have  once 
seen  them  there,  every  where  else  they  look 
like  childish  imitations. 

In  the  afternoon  I strolled  over  to  the  Cap- 
itol. Near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  side  to- 
ward the  Forum,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  re- 
mains of  the  Temple  of  Concord,  there  is  a 
little  church  consecrated  to  St.  Joseph  and  St. 
Peter.  I had  passed  it  a hundred  times,  but 
some  how  or  other  had  never  been  in  it  before. 
But  that  afternoon  there  was  a crowd  about  it, 
and  a constant  moving  in  and  out,  as  if  there 
were  something  more  than  usual  to  be  seen.  I 
joined  the  in-goers,  and  in  a few  moments 
found  myself  in. the  midst  of  a throng  of  men 
and  women,  chiefly  peasants  and  people  of  the 
lower  classes,  who  were  kneeling  before  the  al- 
tar. I was  decidedly  out  of  place,  and  was  upon 
the  point  of  stealing  quietly  out  again,  when  I 
saw  some  of  them  rise,  and  crossing  themselves, 
go  down  a stairway  at  the  side.  I followed  them. 
A few  steps  brought  us  into  a square  chapel, 
with  an  altar  richly  decked  and  illuminated 
with  immense  wax  tapers.  Here,  too,  there 
were  other  worshipers  praying,  and  some  on 
the  outside  looking  through  a doorway  that  led 
directly  into  the  Forum.  I now  remembered 
that  there  were  two  churches  here,  and  that 
this  was  St.  Peter’s,  built,  as  tradition  said,  di- 
rectly over  the  prison  where  St.  Peter  and  Paul 
had  been  confined  just  before  their  martyrdom. 
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I was  now  determined  to  see  it  all.  Through 
the  open  door  I could  see  the  first  shadows  of 
evening  sinking  gently  upon  the  Forum.  The 
music  from  the  chapel  above  came  down  upon 
me  in  mellow  strains,  mingling  with  the  whis- 
pered prayer  of  the  suppliants  at  the  altar. 
There  wras  devotion  in  the  atmosphere.  I had 
merely  come  out  for  a quiet  evening  walk,  and 
now  found  myself  yielding  for  the  first  time  to 
the  Christian  associations  of  Rome. 

Another  flight  of  steps  brought  me  to  the  first 
prison,  a square  room,  built  of  large  blocks  of 
tufa,  vaulted,  cold,  and  grave-like,  as  a Roman 
prison  should  be.  On  one  side  w’ere  the  remains 
of  a doorway  that  led  to  the  “ Steps  of  Groans,” 
where  the  bodies  of  criminals  used  to  be  thrown 
after  execution.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  was 
an  opening  just  large  epough  for  a body  to  pass 
through  it.  Through  this  prisoners  were  low- 
ered down  to  the  executioner,  who  stood  ready 
to  seize  and  strangle  them  in  the  dungeon  be- 
neath. I shuddered  as  I looked  down  into  the 
darkness.  Modem  piety  has  cut  through  the 
floor,  and  made* a narrow  stairway  to  the  lower 
prison.  It  is  but  a few  steps  and  you  stand  in 
the  chamber  of  death;  a low  vaulted  room, 
square,  and  of  the  same  massive  blocks  of  tufa 
with  the  prison  above,  but  smaller,  colder,  and 
with  darkness  and  the  silence  of  the  grave  on  its 
walls.  It  was  built  by  Servius  Tlullius,  and  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Rome. 

Here  Jugurtha  was  thrown.  The  fiery  mon- 
arch knew  his  victors  too  well  to  hope  for  mercy. 

“ How  cold  are  thy  baths,  Apollo !”  he  was  heard 
to  exclaim  as  the  chill  air  of  the  dungeon  struck 
upon  his  frame  still  glowing  with  the  fiery  sun 
of  Africa,  and  he  was  left  in  darkness  and  alone 
to  the  slow  torture  of  starvation. 

Others  followed,  but  who  or  why  we  know 
not,  till  one  day  the  consul,  Cicero  himself, 
brought  a band  of  criminals  to  the  prison  door. 

The  executioner  descended  into  the  lowTer  pris- 
on, all  ready  for  his  fatal  office ; and  one  by 
one  Roman  nobles,  men  of  ancient  descent  and 
illustrious  names,  but  whose  dark  minds  had 
nourished  horrid  hopes  of  devastation  and 
slaughter,  were  lowered  through  that  narrow 
opening.  Did  they  shrink  from  the  deadly  grasp, 
and  writhe  and  struggle  against  their  fate  ? or  did 
they  yield  themselves  calmly  up,  and  die  with 
Roman  fortitude?  It  is  hard  to  die  in  open 
day,  with  earth  and  heaven  smiling  around  you, 
and  life  looking  freshly  upon  you  from  hundreds 
of  human  eyes ; but  how  easy  must  even  that 
seem  when  compared  with  the  silence  and  soli- 
tude of  a death  like  this ! 

And  after  many  years  the  gloomy  door  was 
opened  for  two  other  prisoners,  who  were  low- 
ered through  this  same  narrow  opening,  not  in- 
deed to  die,  but  to  wait  for  death.  When  die 
jailer  had  performed  his  task,  and  turned  to  go 
away,  he  heard  their  voices  mingling  in  tonAs 
unlike  any  that  he  had  ever  heard  from  dial 
place  till  then.  Threats  and  execrations  he  had 
been  used  to;  but  there  was  something  in  the 
tender  and  earnest  fervor  of  these  men  which 
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inarnl  him  grmngelj*  At  noon  be  returned  ties*..  Who  cou  a wfkl  wgf*i$}aY  h Id  - 

with  food,  and  was  ibatiked  for  ili'its  simple  per-  den  then*;  >har  (Amo had  toincicd  vdjh'.iimt 
foadfluce  erf  n daily  duty,  At  sajneJ  dj?mpnud  polliiled  soil ; wlifct  gitiqm  #rkl  s»ip- 

vofoeswere  ’hoard— ttm  in  itl>i ot  ii'  plioaHoq?  had  Ken  poured  ( opt h a nVee t ltd  $ ti 
hi-twri  of  praise,  ami  thou  in  Tlw  tencrii  ons-j  that  taylons  iumas^hcro^  what  mirvo/ofod  !u*n,. 

WiVW«A-fl  ; wm  iViut  ivnHC&it  till! I<k  ts til 4.  * . -.  4 lv . . 1% < t ( >7 


pmitft?gs  of  an  imprisoned ^ wni  Inwl  liowfed  them  to  tlvo,  final  tfe* 

'Through  the  tijgln  lie.  could  • cr<?er  atid  met  death  with  the  kalm  ronite  of 

Strain  lingered  in  hi?  ears,  *teaiii)g  .into  hi?-,  ^wtil  SubciUHsiu*  hope!  I ru^or  waifc*4  the  <d 

with  a calm  and  shothm#:  freAhue^  v*r»d  a\v*ik-  ft<o/ieu£»io  without*  feeing  ileu  wit  ties  err  foor* 
Tug  thought*  and  hopes*  that  bo  tot  ngwr  known  foil  I Tv*o*  awakening  an  who  jo  the  of 

before  death. 

At  1m  he  descended.  rnfo  (lie  dimgeou,  far  >1  Ay ''<V'-A  ‘ .:  / /;  /.  : 

on  irre^iMtihle  impulse  seemed  to dr*w ■ uv ; * 

ward  tiiose  Htrange  hein^v.  wan  kiniid  r{tud  and 

other  soul  svitb  horror-  Ahd  -\vheijr  they wi  • ;. T-A 

Win  they  made  hvi^te  n>  meet  Jmit.  greeting  him  ^ 

wbh  dv-M/hrfoimuV  salutation — ** 1 fcV.f^o  W v*  nh  ••;;.;•- 

fo«/  The  Lord  Im*  dm^'n.-rou  to  be  a mn^.>  ;'^  ' \ . 

vmhns  of  t-Jio ' marvel*  of  tw  grace.  lh±u,n,  ^ " 

then,  and  inwg  your  follow  L*-.*i>cr,  dmt  vre\np»v  ; 

expound  fovYou  the  doctrine*  YdvatkmT  Ami: 

when  the  Two  worn  u&M4*d  together  in  itio  .iifnYr  ; . H 

flee*  feet,  'they  w(*«v.  odd  h«>w  Christ.  had  <<* tno  j }'/X 

'to  redeem  (he  world,  and  Tmiid  up  a kingdom  y 

Mope  glorious  Thou  Rome  or  ]fohv}on.  -And  «v 

tfrvy  listened  thi.’ir  eves  w<  rv  ■ opened,  and  they  ] -:- ISSSbBbMEIK'  4*. 

■heiicvmt.  and  pntved  thvd  ihtfv  rniidu  ho  h«M*-  - ^ ' "• 

tVzfed.  . Then  fhder  fijuchcd  rlic  Orstr  "if i,  Uj*  e • / 

Hight  hand,  uttd  iichoid:  a haunatn  ro^*  .up  iVmn  Ay  :T  •- 

the  r‘>r-kf  fiding  Urn  dmomn  with  rlu-  l/glu  end  . . > 

musk'  of  its  vt  n^ers.  And  vr^"r ^ : ^ : 

wore  larpufcd  there' ; and  when  the  day  came  in  i. 


auF*  c-FMfei«>,»  <>r  ^t;  v\u^*  »\xk 

SuH  many  years  jav^fd  }>efore  f rrjtuniol  to 
the  oataenmi^.:  I'^nld  .in of  fOrgeftHe  oW  t;i??: 
tercian  ftioukv  with  life  toper  and  life  •tmrnmpn- 
otts  si the  wi>h  b i 500  them 
oaroe  over  irte,  I wouM  gO  hark  to  the  Athmeffine 
ph60t?>,  and  took,  itt,  irnirgiivatuyn  Through  that 
h.du-d  wj.mImw.  At  last' a learned  archaoh)iri.ct.  of 
the  opicr  of  J esuit^  w>is  di rectal  hV|rj  »vc*niTnent 
So  w h e a e euro  to  rcse ur cl ieg  i n the  cat  ecornU 
t>f$k  A«ne^  lie  *ef  himself  to  hi^  task  with 
nil  rhe  patience  of  art  antiquaTT,  pjwfi it i^Ttisr  re- 
^etuvho?  ejihyvmwh"  from  passage  TO  pav»agc%  and 
car^fiiUjr  in  ml  ring  every  object  lion  he  met. 
The  cfmpehs  «denm*dv  the  cpr6dor?  freed 
from  Ihe  dirt  that  had  Worked  them  hp  martr 
of  the  tdwl»$  opened,  tiie  in?cAptieu?  dU'ipher- 
e j and  eopietJ ; |iad  to  pyts  n more  lusting  char- 
iirter  to  hfe  studiev  dm  Font  ideal  Ccq^  «T  eru 
.gihfeer^  wufe  tv/U[driyfcd  fv>r  roon ths  i n tvaeing  otift 
DeUKrate  plans  of  thi*»  sfobterrannan  lafytiwtlh 
Bat  after  duY<  knd  morT.b  afar  rormlh  he  spent, 
in  im  task,  with  an  entha^jtrm  that  never  flag- 
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allow  Tw-takc.  a small  party  with  toa,  j with  their  silent  volesmoes  ntul  $atfc  outline; 
Wo  \vem  bVe  )»  At] — the  ihiilt^j  twu ' Hbx&itust  ! there  wa^  lh»V‘»;.  With  Its  gray  walls  and  kuverfc; 
Cole,  mid  ««iy.sfdi\  ! iind  aHn.md  u?.f  «n  evuy  fide*  the  solemn  ax- 

ir  was  a •hcaiii.U-aj  mormp£  i>C  February — a j pause  of.tVm  -The  sun  shone  brightly 

j-t^num  February,  with  iu  cl  o tidies*  ufcy  and  ■■! : tm  tiscin  all,  u*  it  had  shone  tifion  them  still 
balmy  mmosphero.  A*  r ode  along-  idaut-d  j thirougli  all  rfkdi  ehnngcs,  ami  the  sky  denied 
Tom  Pin,  we  could  not  hat  i&mw  u id  | to  lay  its  - ha mi  /temly  wppn  the  mountain  tup* 

our  'e»)!iversfuinh,  to  look  over  into  die  vineyard  1 with  a ’touch  of  love.  V*\‘  gazed  for  a tew  mo- 
whwji*  A^tii^  ivho  Jmd  broken  their  yw  w»rts  1 merits  i'u  mtaifre,  and  then  turgeaf 
buried,  veil  I living  in  a’afitTaw  e.eU  utuler^roumi,  ! into  the  ci  ty  of  the  dead, 
toiiief  turn  when  their  loaf  was  eaten,  and  their  j Tbei  steps*  were  the  oltl  erfivis  with  A few  n?- 
ernse  txhiuiWih  . Their  grave  may  have  J pairs.  Each  of  us  had  a lighted  taper  in  hi-v 
. come ':4C *??  ^taLeotnbs ; and  the  hones  band,  atut  j’silre  ~ wa*  so  familiar  With 
"that  had  lak»  fat  centiiries  rmwept.  been  covered  the  path  that w hud  no  far  of 
i»y  €?Kri$jlan  hands.  Pa&sing  thrrragh  the  1 A short,  descent brought  os  into  a vaulted  thr- 
ive left  the  Pretoria  n catnip  on  oar  right.  HfiW  tidatra\^\\t frix;  Cent  wide  and  eight  or  nine  high 
often  had  the  fierce  soldiery  set  forth  Trow  their  It  w as  cut  out  fit  the  bed  of  tufa  wltlelj  extend* 
stronghold  to  search  for  victims  in  the  very  spot  in  every  directum  umlfnd:  Ifonm*  ami  in  many 
that  we  were  about  to  visit  as  a shrine!  Our  places  the  tonrks  of  thy  pick  ami  ipioje  tv, old 

6till  he  dhvrmetjy  tracer!  oii.tfcr 

1 !/!  ’‘Y‘\'  \r  wY  ‘A  x - ' As  \vp  advaruyd  wc 

found.  that  it  varied  iu  Width 
Htwl  height  v sometimes  filing  bv 
.v]§|*'  * ^ \ tWclvt*  foet  or  more,  and  then 

v again  shrinking  to  five-  Ifom 

9K5i  and  there  you  could  .*•1*^  that  \hc 

y : arch  had  jpV V&x  ^ityvaiMi 

f ^ .^nHen*  into 


ddt  were  jufets  <if 
shelves  rbdng  ntte  aUive  the 
ofltefj  like  i)u  hertlis  hi  a «(tejno 
I mat.  Nome  of  them  tverfe  enrs- 
fidly  closed  i/p  w ith  plait  eri  ikitfi 
bcetiViopithy  iut  ph\e  Cronrh , or 
a dove,  or  so»«A  eftfier 
opou  them*  di^tmot  vss  ^hen 
they  wt're  firvt  traced  there  by 
Imbds  that  rnofi Uh tv d I* u u <4redV 
of  yanrs  hpj.  Many  fif  jhem 
had  been  hiokin  open,  and  the 
.DR!  H . ..  H . t for  riiheit.  |n 

jtnd  viiteyards.  I he  ;wa§-  HiPsAdy.greeiu  -‘.iikeleton  iyrhc  jj'n>.t  «f  \t  had  been  placed  Aftjcy; 
Ihe  :il/muol .-bud*  tv&re  ^reiling  ivilii  the  bias-  • death, at^yr'hnndtfulxnjf dtwt  gaiher^d ek>¥v 
±o;ii>  of  the  now  year ; hern  mid  women  were  iv  a round  it— di^i  fhm  had  once  clothed  it  witi. 
siuju;g  merrily  at  their  work:  urn]  vvery  ffildg  ; lovT-line^  tir  with  strength.  Here  arc!  theie  m 
lyi>ky!d  a#  bright  and  luU  of.  life  jf  vmi  and  small  Opening  had  been  mode  iota*  the  tuyere  l 
htmtnu  and  pcsUfo]jce4  arid  all  the  seoarges  of  ceil^  ami  by ' tliructtiuj^-  ip  a torch  it  wonld  light 
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leading  to  a second  corridor, 
eight  or  ten  feet  below  the 
first.  Here,  too,  the  sides 
were  lined  with  funereal  cells, 
from  which  the  dead  grinned 
horribly  upon  us  as  we  pass- 
ed. The  arch  was  cut  out 
in  the  same  way  as  in  that 
above,  and  you  could  still 
see  by  the  marks  on  it  what 
kind  of  fools  it  had  been 
made  with.  Below  this  was 
still  another  line  of  passages, 
making  three  stories  in  all. 
Rut  one  of  them — the  widest 
and  highest — had  no  tombs 
in  it,  and  had  evidently  been 
cut  out  for  the  tufa  and  puz- 
zolnna  above, 


FadreM—^— 
Popped  as  we  reached  the 
low  er  corridor.  i4  You  see 

} no yr9"  saitl  he  u the  history 

MmM  the  catacombs.  It  is  writ- 
ten  on  the  walls  plainer  and 
I f more  impressively  than  I can 

tell  it.  In  the  vast  edifices 
Kk  ' which  were  built  for  the  pride 

or  waTlts  t>f  old  Rome  ex- 
tensive  materials  were  re- 
quired.  They  brought  stone 
from  Allmno  and  Tivoli,  nmr- 
hie  and  ornamen  t$  f rotai  every 

mSsSKBBmsBl  puzzohmn , the  most  important 
ingredient  in  that  admim- 
ble  cement  which  has  stood 
the  changes  of  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
was  found  at  home  in  their  vineyards,  under 
their  streets,  every  where  around  them.  They 
dug  it  out,  just  as  yon  see  them  dig  it  now  in 
the  Campagnn ; and  if  you  will  take  the  trouble 
to  compare  the  modern  quarries  with  the  old 
ones,  you  will  find  them  running  into  the  hill- 
side in  arches  and  winding  galleries  just  like 
those  we  are  standing  in.  The  only  difference 
is  in  the  extent* 

“ This  was  the  origin  of  the  catacombs ; and 
you  have  only  to  remember  how  early  they  be- 
gan, and  how  many  thousands  of  private  and 
public  edifices  were  bnilt  from  them  during  the 
thousand  years  of  Rome's  infancy,  youth,  and 
manhood,  to  see  how  naturally  they  would  spread 
their  net-work  in  every  direction.  As  one  was 
exhausted,  or  carried  too  far  to  be  used  readily, 
another  would  be  opened ; and  then  again,  ns 
the  new  ones  began  to  fail,  or  the  demand  for 
pnzzolana  was  raised  by  any  sudden  emergency, 
the  old  ones  would  be  opened  and  worked  again, 
till,  in  the  course  of  time,  half  the  city  was  un- 
dermined, and  the  very  material  that  was  to  he 
used  in  building  the  walls,  and  temples,  and  pal- 
aces that  we  still  admire  in  their  ruins,  were 
drawn  from  under  the  very  spots  on  which  they 
were  to  stand.  And — stem  lesson  to  human 
pride — the  humble  quariy  remains  unchanged, 
while  the  pompous  structures  it  helped  to  furnish 
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mound  to  remind  you,  by  its  springing  grass  and 
fragrant  flowers,  that  the  manifold  forms  of  life 
arc  full  of  sweet  and  soothing  exhortations  even 
on  the  border  of  the  grave.  But  a narrow*  cell 
in  the  cold,  damp  earth ; and  for  the  decent 
limbs  that  the  hand  of  reverence  or  affection  had 
composed  there  with  pious  care,  a skeleton, 
grim,  repulsive,  and  fearfully  distinct. 

While  our  companions  were  busy  with  the  in- 
scriptions arid  symbols,  Cole  and  myself  lingered 
about  these  open  and  half  open  sepulchres.  For 
us,  whose  home  was  in  a land  unknown  when 
these  skeletons  were  living  beings,  there  was  a 
peculiar  feeling  about  them  which  we  knew  not 
how  to  analyze.  They  were  like  voices  from 
some  unknown  land,  such  as  may  sometimes 
reach  the  ear  of  the  mariner  on  a midnight  sea, 
with  revelations  full  of  mysterious  warning.  We 
could  not  but  ask  ourselves  w hose  hands  had  laid 
these  bodies  in  their  silent  cells ; whose  tear? — a 
father's,  mother's,  sister's,  or  friend's — had  bath- 
ed them  before  they  shrunk  into  the  shapeless 
dust  and  grinning  skeleton  ? Once  I put  my 
hand  in  and  touched  the  hand  of  the  skeleton, 
and  it  sent  a thrill  through  my  veins.  It  was 
some  time  before  we  could  command  our  feel- 
ings enough  to  observe  the  other  objects  that 
were  becoming  more  and  more  interesting  with 
every  step. 

In  a sjmgrt  time  we,  came  to  another  descent, 
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t®CT VO*  (IMF1'  lUAl.t^KV  jkJStv^lAPVM. 


Iiistonr.  hut  ivlikll  trnadoi>.  often  pas*  through 
vvitft  o hnsiy  glances  Knough,  hmfevor.  re- 
mained to  ju%riive^  mu? t hare 

Jt»>k*d  when  tiivy  were  all  there. 

The  rows  of  ref  Is  .wore  often  n.v  funny  as  six. 
om  above  the  other.;  arid  whatever  the  origin 
iif  the  ^nilerv  imiy  have  been,  they  had  evi- 
dently Keen  cm  out  for  graves:  The  lantern, 
on  w hich  the  body  lajv  wirs  ^oHd  turn,  with  an 
ripening  Ju  fnmfc  large  enough  to  pat.  the  luwlv 
in  w.iihout  diswnywvsmg  it.  The  opening  had 
then  been  tilled  tip  with  tilfcs  and  plaster,  form- 
i.djj' in  »somc  places  a '*£&$  of  pikiel-wihrjc,  in 
otheiw  i\  smooth  surface  of  fha^rmiy,  und  then 
agkih  * place  for  thd  ^IaTr  that ’hoto  tihe'lu- 
These  flairs  wetti  mostly  of  marble, 
of  various  lengths,  from  one  foot  to  three,  more 
or  Jess  polished,  .and  ornamented  according  to 
the  rank  of*  the  dead  or  the  wealth  of  his  rela- 
tives, !Thcne  of  the  curliff  Agv«  the  n p*  of 
persecution,  ivere  by  fur  the  rmlcsr  iVir  they  bn- 
looked  i6  a time  wht*n  Christians  had  seldom 
she  moans  or  the  opportunity  of  adornrug  their 
grii ve>v'howerer  dear  the  feUc^  whioh  they  COVt- 
iaiued.  ’ But  at  a later  period,  when  their  rump 


antiquarians,  ware  immediately  engaged  Ah  de- 
ciphering hiseriptionjc  arid  iuterpretmg  symfobJ 
Bin  it  w ar  some  time  la  Fore  Cole  and  myself 
could  bring*  our  thoughts  into  a fit  sane  Srii  a 
: Viili.tr l^ammaapd  of  miy  thing,  We  eon  hi  only 
feel  Kta  we  were  uition^r  the  deal  of  uedriy  two 
iluntsand  years  agof ..that  the  bonus  arermHus 
had  (hum*  been  the  ea/fjiiy  UNiuMmuit  *4  i«‘*  u 
who  hurl  borne  the  religion  ia  which  wv  W- 
ifeved  fhrotnrh  the  fierce  }>en*n.-iiti»:>n*  ofjmgfiu- 
isrn  ; scum*  of  them,  perhaps,  hud  sewn  Christ* 
himself;  many  of  them  bad  nweivud  their,  bap- 
fixtu  from  the  hands  of  the  .\pt Miles ;attd  above', 
far.  uhovt*  the  dierk  air  ke>  ihft.t ^ovtir&i  us  and 
them,  i hi*  Vineyard*  .and  gn*ca  fields*  <>W:.  still 
smiling  in  the  sweet  miitight  ami  balmy  am 
Al  last,  though  without  hrilig  this-'  jKir-itd.ing 
cotcsdoasriess  of  the  haltmrod in l\ ueuuefc  kfrurad 
ns,  we  began  to  take  pur  par  tin  the  peculiar 
air  biological  rhara*Hvri:ist  irs  of  Hie  place. 

It  evident  that  the  ^itacoiulis  had  been 
tAfuftiUy  ev‘Q4»ued  ’jimjr  before  oar  day.  The 
greater  part  of  Uie  inscriptivia^  had  tveen  nv 
mo  vied  bti  the  Yaflcan,  wheat?  they  ( farm  That, 
long  gallery  so  foil  of  materials  for  Christ iaa 


'inor  tv  piax 
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»>«.  r comprised  men  of  nil  classes,  and  still  more 
when  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the 
state,  money  and  skill  were  )>oth  directed  to 
this  object,  and  many  works  of  unquestionable 
merit  have  been  drawn  from  the  catacombs  to 
decorate  the  museums  of  the  curious  and  the 
learned. 

The  inscriptions  were  cut  in  the  stone,  and 
then  colored  with  some  kind  of  pigment  very 
similar  to  Venetian  red.  It  is  by  no  means 


sure,  however,  that  the  custom  of  coloring  them 
was  universal,  for  many  are  found  without  any 
traces  of  color;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is 
hard  to  believe  it  could  have  been  so  completely 
effaced.  The  letters  are  from  half  un  inch  to 
four  inches  high,  sonic  veiy  rudely  cut,  and  just 
the  kind  that  an  antiquary  loves  to  pore  over. 
Others  nent,  and  in  the  most  approved  style  of 
iapidnriari  art. 

The  symbols  were  usually  traced  with  a sharp 
instrument.,  sometimes  a chisel.  The  more 
elaborate  apart  by  themselves,  the  others  inter- 
woven with  the  inscription. 

*4  But  wait  a few*  moments,”  said  Padre  M , 

u in  answer  to  our  demands  for  explanation  : a 
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ht^toty  of  the  entomb#*  They  wore.  fh*t 
opened,  as  I U*mt  already  told  ;^cmr  for  thef  *twko 
of  the  puzzolurm.  Otero  *pcuU  of  thcmiii  Mr 
oniriou  ^vr#/jr^«-  #na\dm  trim 

Poruwi  Now  th*  Keiquilmt?  BUI 'was 

^ notorious  *r  pitted  iiotb  ofi  Sennit  the  hnd 
j air  aud  the fbbUwihui inflated  it,  that  it  was  ut 
bun  en f.irel y abandoned  by  the  belter  chesses,  and 
v :n:t-  -i!  nmc  to  fee  n&ed  only  ass  a burial-place 
fof  ifid  p'obr.  Horace  speak*  of  1$  as  a place  to 
which  sfcwgs  brought  the corpses  of  their  fellow* 
hI arcs  in  tui&friirie  eoflinv;  the  common  sepal- 
ehne  ot\temvnuoJte.il  pttbs.*  Attd  I remind  yfcu 
of.  i-femtettud  Horace  tatp£ti$e  some  writers 
'have' - ^UsJf^prriRi^iii ‘ -tltiit. tlm  caUcamh; 


Krtle  further  on  there  is  a elmpel.  in  which  We 
Cftit  sit  down  ami  talk  more  at  leisure.  ’ 

ndiX&L '.  : - ' - 


wl 


yaino 

to  be  used.  (or  Imviul  [hu  e*,  Christians  tte 
pagans  wem  mtewd  in ihP  spb£ 
I'lute  wo  know  hv  positive  iteimmiy  u;>  <te 
correct*  The  used  by  the  temhen 

were  those  of  rJbo  |&K|Uiiir?o^  w h?ph  WettycloKed 
uf»:«|jcn  hudt  h js  ^vrdetr&  thfjfe,  many 

tents  before  the  iiitlodut'tion  of  Christianity; 
and  another  sj  ot,  (love  milt#  from  the  city,  was 
sex  apart  fox  him? jug  the*  bodies  of  t.lu*  poor. 

u ITider  Augustus  the  work  of  Uaihling  and 
. embellishing  .wutf.y.^.nt\tuieili  upon  the  largest 
scale:  Yew  rcru tntrbe?  his-  boa sf,  that 4 he  had 
found  a tin  m e of  fnrxvfc  and  left  one  of  marble/ 
And  for  briok*wor& /arid’  rumble-work  both,  the 
armaria#  or  mndpiin  went  tfi  consfarii  fetjuiai- 
tiou.  The  workmen  iTtr^Uiyed  in  them  were 
naturally-  men  of  this  Towt*t  class,  w ho,  derui*. 
log  tltera'sel'vi*  jerkily  to  this  kind  pf  labor, 
passed  all  $£:  their  .muter  ground,  and  be* 

came  perfectly  familiar 

B with  Ml  >fte  pzmgvz  M 
the  ^ubudfuncim  cit>  they 

■ guide  ifit  rltey  V|irS 

these 

or  turned  oilr  TO  another 
quarter.  Iiidzi*  Way  qtrai^ 
rf.es  were  opened  ih  eve? f 
direction  around 
and  sometimes 
kaetf.  Ton;  can  ^wly  eon? 
reive  what  many  huttdf^d 
meu  gantd  dov  ctms.Jiuifiy 
wo? Sting  miffply . the 

wftMsofa  city  like  litmus  4 
Tjoiio  ttijla,  usy  ns  the  re- 
sult pi  his  pyrp  observe 
tidnfc,  that  every  where, 
between  the  Firicien  and 
SaliU-inn  gates  the  enmmt  h undermined.  Ho 


toht  naif  T**  OATMjrmiiw 

The  cba|>d  was  one  of.yhte  snlnrj&’rnenis 
mftcle  by  the  Christians  when  they  anio  ip  look 
upon  *by  cataeumW  m p laces  of  ^ wor* 

shir*,  it  was  cut  Oat  it*  the  tufa  on  each  side- 
.of  tiie  cortnlor^  to  a «ty1e  of  architecture  which 
will  be  in  ore  ?«adt  ly  imdet^iocwl  by  the  annexed 
rfHgraYing  of  a shhitar  one  in  another  catacomb 
than  by  am  description  of  it  that  I can  give. 
The  g^ves  empty,  and  every  idling  that 


autm  na .-nr*  cauwouw.-. 

was  ihonght  woiDiy  of  a plm  e iu  fhe  Vftticnn 
removed.  Over  the  filter  there  was  ft-  bccul  of 
the  Virgin,  which  tbe  Frolre  j>fmite4  with  nn 
eloquent  gesture  that  was  uitehfe}  to  ftfleTiiJO 
mr  FrotCsStaut  «crnp!<j«  ftit&ypt.  Ode  exam- 
ined it  vtiry  cftrefrdlj^  and  whi^pewd  ip  my  enr 
that  it  wait  later  by  ^evafftl.h^6§r^.;yoftrr.  kh«ti 
any  thing  else  tiiwt  he  bad  there*  -*:Aal(; 
feitn  to  let  me  sketch  iik”  «vdd  fe^hut  the  Yftdru 
answered  '■  $&v 

* A^^ows^imid|hev  u I will  go  on  with  my 


♦ “line  jiriuu  ttirgnFtla  ajectu  c^davem  eollla, 

Con»  rvns  vflf  portfintln  locabat  in  area. 
Bucniiafrae  piebt  atubat  cnnrmntiy  *'puk*min.'' 

$ri~>n.  Ub  l-  Sat  vHk. 
t wSneii  la  the.  opinion  of  D’Aglticflart,  which  hoi  teen 
disputed  bv  ntfc»*p  wrUcTR. 

X hi  ft  fatrr  period  put jM>Unn  from  Pouznoll,  or  perhaps 
fnvm  fJrniitr  alftct,  v«w  sent  toOuiBianthiojilf  to  br  used  in 
the  Oulimhtf  hf  the  fihw  city.  Oirtrehcrp  trnmMur  pnhU 
vs;  auys  Sidomue  Apolltnarig,  ru>tng-  Ilw  old  notnr  of 
-Virt*  Carm,  xi.  00.  . 
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founds  trances  in  almost  every  Vineyard,  name  j 
of  them  m<ne  ut:  less  blocked  up.  bur  still  with  a ‘ 
8uffic|.c«t  to  id  low  him  tD'ttta&e  lug  wav  ; 

and  houses  that  ImtJ 
been  built -i-hm ‘ e »kf« have  fallen  and  been  aban- 
doned i bu  when  the  rlVmndatiijus  had  been  j 

carried  thwvu  p>  dm  proi  gallery,  xv  second*  and  [ 
ftveu  a tliiitl  and  fthmh;  wwre  found  still  ttobjier 
down  i mo  rim  heart  of  the  soil.t  Occasionally, 


wlawi  they  had  nni  tlttnC  voiu  Vm.  fat;  they 
would  upon  ■a-u-HJtrMIv'mlcf  die  vineyard  orfi^j 
above,  through  .which  u iior  ruy  and  vnrrucr 

atm  os]  iher<i  tvou  li  J ? ki  K I in  ip  cheer  the  u> . 
w ere  rli  e bwwt vyn,  udiiWi  are. occasion ally  n »tn - 
tinned  by  < »l.l  wrlieiA  and  : which  yon  must  have 
t-een  mure  rhaU  i-tut  in  yovt  rnvnbk  * over  fhc 

Cainpugniu  Many  4 traveler  |ui*  found  tfeni 
in  las  path  wheti  he  kust  ^peered  ii. 


TipH  at'  traumas  t wmi  Lvm nt* Lt&. 


u Now  we  tmtyt  remember  t$uib  tiiu  curly  con- 
yem  to  Chmthkuity  were  ulucfly  of  the  lovvci* 
iikss;  -jmen  and  women  to  whom  pagan  i&ut  hc)4 
nut  no  certain  promises  of  future  bappo)$£)K  a> 


oy  for  worship,  they  would  find  tunny  places 
empty  tliat  had  been  fitted  Till  then  hy  the  ho- 
ttest best  beloved  of  t&pit  order  .panel*  when 
they  Vvent  out  into  the  world  and  nduglcd 
U competisaiibu  for  their  actual  &ufferjug/  with  then;  feUdw-clUietis,  they  would  be 

wore  degraded,  abject  oppressed  hfcihgj  VlljGbH  [ told  how  thrawe  op  that  wham  they  fovad  had 
the  ne  w doctrines  raided  at  once  to  dk  Cun-  ; died  by  the  ban  Tof  the  executioner  or  in  the  com' 
aefbasbess  of  moral  dignity,  Nome,  too,  vyere  ; bat*  of  the  arena.  How  graiefuHy  wunbl  they 


Of  the heller  da*»aSj  with  wealth  utid  power  ut 
shut*  command,  i»ru  whb*c  whulinvere  too  eanj- 
jost  ita $:  their  hnnrM  toi>  warm  to  ni  Low  them  fo  J 
hesitate  bstNyceti  Christ  an »:l  TupiVer.  The  rw 0 
.'•eiflsrffcs  npw  met.  for  the  fimt  time,  drawn  to- 
*/vthetfcy  edmmott  lidpe.4  and  dangeris  an d tnany  j 
: ■; kdfr .tjfr embrace  ^ a brother  j 
the  bcingr  wltum,  hut  a Jiftle  Imfo/e,  be  would 
hard ly  h^v*c  deigned  in  recogru^e  ,n»‘. a man.  I 
u WIkoi  <jame,  it  tt.aTundly  fell  ] 

,hm  ujrnn  the  wealthier  and  more  promt nc«t 
members  of  thy  new  society,  leaving  their  bum- 
h)at  bpcthmu  fbr  a while  under  the  shelter  of 
their  me ivd  ItiMgtutmani  e,  llere.  the  |Ka>r  HAntk 
digger^  wold  betoniC  the  protectors,  of  their  Feb 
l©-ifvChrtstiau^  secreting  them  lib,  the.  grottoes 
and  caverns  which  nclKuly  rkc  c<yuld  vebtt ni> 
int^  with  sniery.  Wlkic  tbi*  Itcsimf 

tli&y  woiii.i  natnirdly  w^trit  V'uj'iinbtl' ' tli^ 
trances  to  keep  d iuign 

then,  jierhap^,  opeu  a for  greaUu 

con veniem  e feccitm^ 

hours  for  conveying  fond  0 ml  clothing  to  their 
guests.  If  the  stonii  iucrease/1,  they,  toe.  found 

themselves  obliged  to  seek  shelter  there,  and  | of  our  kindred  and  fricitd*  In  the 
call  upon  other  friends  for  menns  of  »»iistenat»ce,  /df  persecutibat  tlmy"  WV5uld  comb  back  tc?  them, 
When  the  persecution  war  ov^r  they  wohld  all  from  tiinB  to  time,  to  &mrex$e .'mpmppkAf  with, 
come  out  again  to  tim  light  of  day,  the  rich  to  1 the  companions  of  their  peril,  the  poor  * .and- 
return  io  tlioir  houses,  the  u^tuni  to  divide  j diggers.  yfhvnwKt  u new  i*odj  had  been  bui 
their  rime,  once  mote  iH^twcpn  their  sund-jHts  ^^hore,  they  would  fcfel  tlott  the  spot  which  Iwld 
ijiglpw  go^utid  and  fbeVr  liim^cs  iibnve.  it  hbd  m‘qulred  > new  cluiut  upon  their  aifet- 

“Yet  when  they  met  ugJiiti  tu  theb  aytipu*  Km*.  .Whtmeviir  iheir  hearts  iah>>  red  or  grew 

— — mjg  bt  here,  wx^  to  seek  strength 

' l omMfiu  the  v xn*\\it$ in  prayer  ut  tli«  ihu  graven  of  who 

(ri.na  <t  iaiW  th%  I'*.*t*  ^U;ir-i.  the  p*«»au  m&:  hi>if  died  lor  the  huth.  And  umv  we  mn  ^ufelv 

»•  <«  ■>»«»«*'»  •«-«•*  ^ 

of  knUn.uiy  in  bring  sutph  ti(i\v  convert  wjth  bun,  to  show  Mm 

; f ii/w^Sotpkrmp^  -Ukiy.  C W.  what  it's  must  be  '-prepared  to  do,  if  he  would 


th&n  hidk  back  to  thfeir  mm  escape,  umt  the 
jdafie  T^hich  had  given  iliom  refup? ! Kind  how 
Tiapiirally  would  they  begin  to  feel  as  if  the) 
cpujfd  f?ee  ffm  band  of  P A^ridence  in  fida  hol- 
lowing nut  of  their  snbterrmiea.n  aavloms  I 

“ And  soon  they  wmdd  ^dsh  tcv  find  mi  Atr- 
ium for  their  dead  uiso,  where  thtJtr  binH^  >k»ttld 
lie  Wd  iu  fweate,  secure  ftgnins r the  iusrtlf  to 
w hich  ill ey  exp^ed  in  com rnbrt'  sepuloh re^ 

and,  what  they  liad  e^bAfe  at  heart,  secant  that 
ijo  pagan  cdfp^e  would  CQuUuiimaxe  this  su*ii& 
of  those  who  bud  died  in  Christ.  1 could  give 
you  more  thins  one  passage  m poriilrrrmjtioii  of 
this,  if  the  feeling  were  not  me  tihiuraJ  a one 
to  admit  of  a donbh  To  make  a place  for  the 
e.otp«o  these  little  cbik  weft*  oj’ennd  wUieit  $t»Jl 
IjuB  tlth  ctirrido^  t u circumviktu;^  which 
vim  the  irienn^  ^f  deuiding  wlujt  part*  of  the  ads- 
i ohib>{  u ore  mere  HiitMi-pir^  wnilovhwb  rim  &*}- 
Imu  mu!  btnnubplaee  of  the  oort y Chrkri^s. 

“Thus  they  soon  found  vh»'u»^cbes  k-uod  So 
;thbS^|piUcevf»y-  a dau)>k  fewiing  tiv  gtnufid  a*- 
collectJoa  of  tlieir  own  CAcapfc^  and  that  vehir- 
ation  which  we  n at u rutty  feel  for  the  biirial-  pUt  e 
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VAULTED  CHAPEL  IK  CATACOMBS. 


hold  fust  to  his  profession  ? Have  they  not 
often  paced  these  galleries  together? — a wife, 
perhaps,  with  a newly-converted  husband ; a 
father  with  %\a  son,  or  a friend,  holding  in  the 
wannest  grasp  of  love  the  hand  of  the  friend 
whom  he  had  won  over  by  prayers  and  entrea- 
ties— pausing,  now  and  then,  to  point  out  the 
grave  of  some  martyr,  from  whose  holy  life, 
and  holier  death,  lie  had  drawn  his  most  touch- 
ing appeals,  and  exciting  each  other  by  sweet 
Communion  to  stronger  faith  and  more  fervent 
love ! How  sweet  must  it  have  been  to  talk  of 
heaven  in  these  sunless  depths  of  earth  ! How 
must  their  imaginations  have  been  exalted  by 
the  objects  that  surrounded  them ; and  with 
what  an  increase  of  boldness  and  vigor  must 
they  have  gone  forth  again  to  preach,  to  reason, 
and  perhaps  to  die ! 

“New  persecutions  brought  them  or  their  suc- 
cessors back  again  to  the  catacombs ; where  at 
first  they  lived,  as  they  had  done  Wore,  de- 
pendent upon  their  Mends  for  the  means  of 
sustenance.  However,  as  the  number  of  Chris- 
tians went  on  increasing,  it  would  become  more 
and  more  difficult  for  them  to  live  here  in  safety 
without  some  surer  supply  of  food  than  what 
they  could  thus  receive,  day  by  day,  from  above. 
Water  they  found  in  abundance  in  the  wells 
and  springs,  so  many  of  which  still  remain  scat- 
tered here  and  there  through  the  grottoes.  But 
bread  could  only  be  obtained  in  safety  and  abun- 
dance by  laying  in  supplies  before  the  danger 
came. 

“There  can  he  but  little  doubt  that  the  dan- 
ger of  their  position  made  them  peculiarly  at- 
tentive to  all  the  signs  of  the  times.  Every 
circumstance  would  be  carefully  noted,  and 


every  new  indication  of  peril  instantly  per- 
ceived. They  would  become  clear-sighted  ; but 
tirm,  vigorous,  and  ever  watchful  — like  men 
whose  path  leads  them  along  the  brink  of  a 
precipice.  It  would  soon  be  natural  for  them 
to  look  forward  to  persecution  as  a danger  fur 
which  they  must  always  be  prepared,  and  to 
the  catacornKs  as  a place  which  might  at  any 
hour  become  their  asylum  or  their  grave.  I 
w ill  not  sav  that  it  was  so 


but  1 think  uc  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  there  w ere  careful 
men  among  them,  who  kept  supplies  of  grain 
where  they  could  convey  them  at  a moment's 
warning  to  someone  of  the  numerous  entrances 
to  the  catacombs. 

“And  for  the  same  reasons  the  catacombs 
themselves  were  enlarged,  and  new  passages 
pushed  forward,  till  they  nil  became  united  into 
a vast  net-work  that  undermined  the  whole 
city.*  Thus  escape  became  easy  and  pursuit 
difficult.  The  Christian  would  readily  plunge 
into  those  dark  recesses  wherever  he  found  nn 
entrance,  for  be  knew'  that  he  could  not  Avnndcr 
far  without  meeting  a friend.  But  his  pursuer 
would  pause,  and  weigh  the  danger  well  before 
lie  ventured  to  follow  him  into  a labyrinth,  to 
which  he  had  no  clew,  and  where  every  step 
might  bring  him  unawares  into  the  midst  of 
men  whom  he  believed  capable  of  the  most  re- 
volting crimes.  For,  if  we  would  form  a just 
conception  of  the-  position  of  the  Christian 
among  pagans,  we  must  remember  that  he  was 
looked  upon  as  u fierce,,  morose,  and  hateful  be- 
ing, who  united  himself  with  men  equally  de- 


* “ Ipsanu>t  lirb#  ob&tnfmit,’*  Baronins,  “cum 
dilas  in  unto  Buburbiift  sc  novlt  habciv  ctviuti*  Christian - 
urum  colon ius. ** — -A.  tin.  EccL  atm.  180. 
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testable,  to  eat  the  flesh  of  human  victims,  and  I ger.  Here  and  there  a significant  cloud  would  be 


partake  of  rites  too  horrible  to  be  described. 
And  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  when  they 
were  known  to  have  chosen  their  asylum  in 
these  dark  vaults  under  the  gardens  and  vine- 
yards of  the  city,  where  the  sun  had  never  pen- 
etrated, and  whose  recesses  were  known  to  them- 
selves alone,  their  choice  would  be  employed  as 
a new  argument  against  them,  if  not  an  open 
confession  of  guilt. 

“ The  first  catacombs  that  we  positively  know 
to  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  were  the 
catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian,  though  we  have  no 
authentic  account  of  their  opening.  Puzzolana, 
as  you  well  know,  is  very  abundant  in  all  that 
region,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  first 
excavations  were  begun  at  a very  early  period. 
However  this  may  be,  our  earliest  records  of 
persecution  speak  of  them  as  the  asylum  of  the 
Christians ; and  they  continue  to  be  expressly 
mentioned  long  after  the  number  of  converts 
had  become  so  great  as  to  compel  them  to  seek 
for  safety  in  others.  It  was  in  these  that  St. 
Stephen  was  put  to  death.  The  soldiers  came 
upon  him  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  saying  mass ; 
and  whether  from  a momentary  feeling  of  com- 
passion, or  a desire  to  see  with  their  own  eyes 
one  of  those  ceremonies  of  which  they  had  heard 
such  horrible  descriptions,  allowed  him  to  go 
on  and  accomplish  his  holy  task  in  peace.  But 
the  moment  that  it  was  done  they  thrust  him 
back  upon  his  chair — the  very  chair  which  you 
have  seen  in  the  relic-chamber  of  the  church — 
and  cut  off  his  head.  Well  might  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  atrocious  deed  sink  deep  into  the 
memory  of  his  horror-stricken  brethren;  and 
the  ground  that  had  drunk  his  blood  become 
sacred  to  all  succeeding  generations. 

“ You  must  remember  that  all  this  while  the 
work  of  building  still  went  on,  and  new  excava- 
tions were  constantly  making  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  materials.  There  was  the  golden 
house  of  Nero,  stretching  from  the  Palatine 
over  the  Esquiline,  where  he  died ; there  were 
the  baths  and  the  Coliseum,  which  Titus  built 
upon  the  site  of  that  vast  and  odious  edifice, 
and  forums,  and  temples,  and  theatres,  and 
mausoleums,  and  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  and 
the  baths  of  Diocletian;  all  built  while  the 
Christian  was  still  an  odious  and  dreaded  mem- 
ber of  the  great  empire.  Sometimes  he  was 
condemned  to  work,  as  a punishment,  in  these 
caverns,  which  might  soon  serve  him  for  an 
asylum,  and  which  he  alone  was  known  to  look 
upon  with  affection.  And  thus  various  and 
often  opposite  causes  seemed  to  concur  in  pre- 
paring for  him  a home  in  the  hour  of  danger ; 
and  showing  how  easily  God  converts  the  de- 
signs of  his  enemies  into  means  of  protection 
for  his  own  children. 

“ We  have  no  authentic  description  of  the  be- 
ginning of  a persecution ; but  it  is  a scene  which 
the  imagination  easily  draws  in  a place  like  this. 
I have  often  sketched  it  to  myself  in  my  daily 
walks  hither.  It  would  seldom  come  wholly  una- 
wares uponmen  so  well  read  in  the  signs  of  dan- 
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seen  by  them,  however  pure  the  horizon  might 
seem  to  an  untrained  eye.  Some  friend  in  the 
palace — anxious,  though  not  a Christian  himself, 
for  the  safety  of  a Christian  relative  or  friend — 
would  secretly  convey  the  'warning  that  a new 
edict  was  preparing,  and  the  names  of  promi- 
nent victims  already  marked.  Then  the  infirm 
and  weak,  women  and  children,  and  all  those 
who  might  become  incumbrances  in  a sudden 
flight,  would  repair  secretly  to  their  places  of 
refuge,  with  provisions  and  all  the  appliances 
of  comfort  which  they  could  cany  with  them. 
Daylight  would  find  many  an  empty  dwelling 
where  evening  had  closed  upon  a crowded  home. 

“ Then  the  edict  would  issue  forth,  and  sol- 
diers, guided  by  spies  and  informers,  set  out 
upon  the  search  of  victims.  Some  they  vfrould 
always  find  either  willing  martyrs  or  men  whom 
the  hope  of  a day’s  respite  had  prevented  from 
flying  in  time.  These  they  would  hurry  oflf  to 
prison  and  trial.  When  night  returned,  there 
would  be  a great  stir  among  the  Christians, 
and  hasty  preparations  for  flight.  They  would 
scarcely  dare  to  go  in  large  bodies,  for  fear  of 
attracting  attention,  but  steal  away  one  by  one, 
or  at  the  utmost  two  or  three  together  of  those 
whom  no  peril  could  separate.  The  soldiers, 
too,  would  be  oil  the  alert,  watching  the  gates 
and  the  principal  entrances  to  the  catacombs. 

Often  the  flight  must  have  been  a perilous  one, 
over  vineyards  and  fields,  through  by-ways  and 
lanes,  finding  the  path  already  occupied  by  their 
enemy,  or  hearing  their  footsteps  and  seeing 
the  gleam  of  their  torches  as  they  came  on  in 
full  pursuit.  But  there  were  many  entrances 
unknown  to  any  but  the  Christians  themselves, 
and  sometimes  perhaps  a band  of  soldiers,  in 
full  sight  of  their  victims,  may  have  paused  in 
amazement  well-nigh  bordering  upon  terror,  at 
seeing  them  suddenly  disappear  when  their 
hands  were  already  almost  upon  them.  Then 
they  would  recall  all  the  horrible  things  that 
they  had  heard  about  these  worshipers  of  un- 
known gods,  and  hasten  back  with  strange  tales 
of  magic  and  enchantment.  Sometimes,  too, 
they  must  have  met  face  to  face,  and  here,  all 
all  that  we  know  of  these  fathers  of  our  faith 
assures  us  that  they  yielded  themselves  up,  like 
their  Saviour,  unresisting  victims.  Sometimes, 
too,  they  would  meet  together  at  the  mouth  of 
a catacomb,  and  then  the  Christian  would  plunge 
boldly  into  the  darkness ; and  though  it  is  known 
that  the  soldier  would  sometimes  follow  them 
a little  way,  they  seldom  ventured  far.  It  was 
on  these  occasions  that  some  of  the  passages 
which  are  still  blocked  up  were  closed;  and 
while  the  pursuer  was  cautiously  advancing  by 
the  broader  gallery,  the  fugitive  would  already 
be  far  on  his  way,  by  other  paths,  toward  the 
deep  recesses  of  his  asylum. 

“We  know  more  positively  what  kind  of  lives 
they  led  here.  Their  first  impulse  on  finding 
themselves  in  a place  of  safety  was  to  unite  to- 
gether in  thanksgiving  and  prayer.  Then  here, 

as  in  the  city  above,  the  different  offices  of  so- 
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cial  and  religious  life  would  be  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent persons : some  to  watch  over  the  sick ; 
some  to  preside  over  the  distribution  of  food ; 
some  to  allot  appropriate  places  to  different 
ages  and  sexes ; some  to  watch  the  entrances, 
and  keep  up  some  kind  of  communication  with 
their  friends  in  the  city.  The  community  of 
feeling  and  interests  which  bound  them  together 
in  the  world  would  become  a yet  stronger  tie  in 
these  homes  of  common  peril  and  privation ; and 
few  would  think  of  preserving  here  those  distinc- 
tions of  rank  and  power  which  might  so  soon  be 
confounded  in  a common  death.  For  light,  they 
used  those  little  lamps  of  which  you  see  so  many 
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in  every  museum : the  larger  were  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  in  the  chapels  and  main  galleries, 
and  they  would  carry  about  the  smaller  ones  in 
their  hands  whenever  they  wished  to  go  from  one 
place  to  another.  Some  of  the  wells  from  which 
they  drew  their  water  may  have  been  dug  ex- 
pressly for  that  purpose ; but  others  were  evi- 
dently found  in  the  natural  progress  of  excava- 
tion. Some,  too,  seem  to  have  been  used  as 
drains.  Their  supply  of  food  must,  even  on  the 
supposition  of  long  preparation,  have  been  a 
precarious  one  whenever  the  persecution  lasted 
more  than  three  or  four  months.  In  the  cases 
of  individuals,  we  know  that  they  depended  en- 
tirely upon  their  friends  above.  St.  Chrysos- 
tom finds  materials  for  an  eloquent  reproof  to 
the  Christians  of  his  own  day  in  the  picture  of 
a noble  lady  awaiting  in  fear  and  trembling  the 
return  of  her  maid  with  her  daily  supply  of  food. 
There  is  that  beautiful  story  of  Hippolytus,  too, 
who  lived  for  a long  while  in  the  catacombs  of 
St.  Sebastian  at  the  very  time  when  St.  Stephen 
was  secreted  there.  He  was  apparently  the  only 
Christian  of  his  family,  and  when  he  took  refuge 
in  th$  catacombs  bp  was  still  obliged  to  look  to 
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his  relations  for  the  means  of  sustenance.  They 
sent  it  to  him  by  his  nephew  and  niece,  children 
of  ten  and  thirteen,  whose  daily  visits  in  this 
hour  of  trial  made  the  poor  Christian  feel  how 
dear  he  still  was  to  his  friends.  And  as  he 
thought  of  them,  and  mourned  over  their  idol- 
atry, he  felt  his  heart  bleed  and  yearn  for  them, 
and  could  not  still  its  longings  till  he  had  found 
out  some  way  for  bringing  them  also  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ.  Then  he  went  to  St. 
Stephen  and  told  him  of  his  sorrows ; and  the 
holy  pontiff  bade  him  keep  the  children  by  him 
the  next  time  that  they  came ; 1 For  their  parents,’ 
said  he,  ‘will  become  alarmed  when  they  see 
that  they  do  not  return  at  the  accustomed  hour, 
and  will  come  to  seek  them  themselves.’  And 
when  the  children  came  he  kept  them ; and  their 
parents,  seeing  that  the  hour  was  past  and 
they  had  not  returned,  went  to  seek  them  in  the 
place  where  they  knew  that  their  brother  was 
hidden.  And  when  they  had  reached  it,  they 
found  their  children  there,  and  Hippolytus  and 
the  holy  bishop  with  them.  But  they  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  their 
brother,  and  refused  to  hearken  to  the  words  in 
which  St  Stephen  would  have  reasoned  with 
them.  Yet,  although  they  knew  it  not,  their 
hearts  were  touched,  and  the  words  bad  sunk 
into  them,  and  in  God’s  chosen  time  ripened 
into  repentance,  and  they  too  became  Christians 
and  martyrs. 

“Still  it  was  only  in  individual  cases  that  a 
large  number  could  have  been  fed  by  daily  sup- 
plies. The  very  sight  of  so  many  persons  going 
regularly  to  the  same  places  would  have  excited 
suspicions  in  those  suspicious  times,  and  led  to 
effectual  measures  for  cutting  off  the  communi- 
cation. No  large  body  of  men  could  ever  have 
been  fed  by  means  like  these,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  catacombs  must  often  have  been  ex- 
posed to  gTeat  want. 

“ But  while  they  remained  there  they  passed 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  religious  con- 
ferences, in  attending  the  holy  ceremonies,  and 
in  prayer.  There  was  no  sun  to  tell  them  of 
the  passage  from  day  to  night.  The  light  that 
faintly  stole  in  through  the  luminaria  reached  at 
the  utmost  but  a few  feet  in  the  upper  corridors ; 
and  the.  luminaria  themselves  were  found  only 
at  great  intervals.  All  the  rest  was  lighted  by 
lamps,  which  shed  a soft  twilight  around  them, 
fainter  even  than  this  of  our  tapers,  and  many 
a passage  was  left  in  unbroken  darkness.  When 
I first  came  here  I could  not  look  into  that  dark- 
ness without  a strange  feeling.  You  see  how 
the  light  falls  there,  struggling  for  a little  way 
through  the  thickening  shadows  till  its  redness 
fades  to  a sickly  white,  resembling  that  Jioco 
fame,  that  pale  light  which  Dante  saw  the  spirits 
by  on  the  shores  of  Acheron.*  And  then,  too, 
how  dark  is  the  darkness  beyond.  The  eye 
shrinks  from  it,  and  turns  for  relief  to  that  pale 
ray  again  which  seems  to  fall  blunted  and  pow- 
erless from  the  ebon  mass.  How  truly  does  that 
other  epithet  of  Dante  apply  here  too — loco 
* Com’  io  dlftcerno  per  lo  fioco  lume. — Itiferno,  111.  75. 
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fwX‘.  &pf\t  mute  of  uU  light  ^fr»r 

nowhoro  do  darkness  and  sdfcnee  seem  to  wulk 
Imtlil  hv hand  m they  <]o  here.  I have  repmvt'id 
»t  hnlHJrq4  tiVci^.  \ 


•k  Wc  have  no  -means  of  ascertaining  how 
trmuy;vn  replied  the  gather ; 41  bat  without  Puttie 
niimnildiw  ••uspeuKion  of  tbe  ordinary  laws  of 
ti/Wure,  roust  b^v/ilx^n  tbe  usual  propor- 
tion both  of  births  and 
aeatbs.  Whole  bun- 
; dm-  were.  Hung  hero 
' ■ ' f y tnjjeihor,  Dial  often  fur 
Hk  f rtiiuy  month hitd 

< • doubtless  scone  tiune 
who w*ere  never  to look 
t ':  *8^  ^ ^,m  again, 
j^^/:  l X>e«t  h mntft  lum*  been 
ffi:1'  v)|  verv  solemn- in  a place 
#7  M Hkv:  this.  But  it  .as 
; y'  ''  . one  from  *hi  h vhe- 

Chmtmn's  soti.I..  woo  Id 
yot^e  Ji,  eix* 

I Ilf  If  il  ■ trHeUwr, 


■■■■ 


Ami  I doubt 
amidst  all 
• |fi  I l\  their  vicissitudes, the** 

i ni  II  4-j  asylums  of  buly  m*n 

VV,  K ‘fi  ( *mve  eve^  witness/rd 

l Bj'  |r  such  touching  ?clmes 

^ Bli-ll  I when,  a dying  saint 
H3^J L. J I has  h*v  tithed  hi*  hi*t 
farewell  vo  kindu-d  and 
; "V  _ friends,  and  calmly 

t closed  his  cy$f  amidfit 

the  prayers  and  cort- 
gvnt uint-io ns  of  those  who  (cuged  to  follow  him, 
V? m would  almost  fancy  the  s| am  hovering:  foe 
M mtefaam:  ilhotc  tit&m  with  the  fast  yeanungs 
of  human  to  ye,  and  blending,  ft*  if  were,,  the 
purest  feelt wgET  of  earth  with  its  tint  fruitidfi  of 
hcuunn 

“The  funeral  dies  were Avraple,  The  corpse 
was  bathed,  onedtifed,  and  wrapped  in  its  cruve- 
rhwkes,  arid  then  placed  on  a bier  in  the  chapel, 
where  it  remained  till  a auiftemut  time  had 
nlnpsed  to  guard  against  its  preiunmni  burial. 
Meanw hikg  relatives  and  friends  would  gather 
rintnd  it  to  w atch  and  to  pray .and  when  the 
fcutir  came;  they  would  fake  it  tip'  in  fhtir  arms 
otuE  bemri*  to  the  grave  that  had  h&pfv  tiphn^i 
for  it,  laying  it  deeenrlv  in  it*  rnirtow  dwfcJTlng* 
with  u>i  *rms  stretched  by  its  sides  and  it*  'face 
opwnnh  Then  there  would  In*  » Inst  fnitivvfdf, 
n peering  glance ; and  when  till  hud  jidned  once 
tnohym  prayer,  the  mason  would  come  -with  life 
file*- and  iw£»rlar  and  shat  it  out  from  their  pight 
foveydb  X Wye  never  tijwtivd  a grave  wi  the*  n t 
were  hands  that  closed 
»>  hni?drr.d*.  of' year*  ago  ? Often  in  opening 
thcirtV  yidi  g*>  dde»r  of  incense,  m if 

(£fecshu^  and  hftd  beep  used  i n pne- 

. paring  the  body  for  b#  hi«  re5ting.pl^v<‘e/, 

/ rcvtiuiTi3  generally  found  in 

the  sttae; which  we  see  them  in  V 

“ Frccpiemly,  but  not  niwstys.  Ton  have-  ±eer\ 
tnrft  many  of  the  eetti  were  t^mpiy , N-vvr  y » u 
must  not  always  take  this  for  a proof  th*t  Qve 
holies  hays  been  earned  away  The  tmtur\e  of 
the  ground,  the  age  of  tbe  dead,  and  vi&rtoua 
other  couses  have  acted  after  denth,  producing 
n li^rsily  in  rive  .^r^te  of  the  hone*.  The 


MUistAttu  caca  RZL. 

kl  By  dc^resy  liow-ev'er,  I bm-ruac  (m  cnst.>iiu:d 

tty  it.  and  it,  mnat  bn^e  been  w ith  rbn  flvn^- 
tians  who  made  thglr  himiea  here.  Some  t*C 
them  f o u mi  e mpi oy tnznu  t«<\  I rt  en la t$ ng  the 
passagVH  inuv  cbij|j<ds  and  h mum » .hcivt  they 
could  in  hvYgcr  nn mbvM  for  coiifcrOHee 

and  vvoriihip  It.  wits  llien,  >wi»hbly.  that  tho 
rough  shell  of  the  chapel*  was  made,  though 
the  orntunent  and  Snfek  muw  kwve  been  the 
work  of  a hazier  period.  Some- 

times, it  m mliiiedV  U»a  soldiery  came  upon  them 
while  tlufjr  weii?  engaged  ip  prayer,  ItA  thither, 
perhaps,  by  spvei  Few  only  could  have  been 
taken  in  ibc^c  nite  ieirniuls,  for  ther^  weiv*  too 
many  ii vermes  of  escape  m adteifr  nf  a &nm\\ 
arrest, 

entors  trauhiadempr  to  fiu?m  hy  £fcy?w- 

ing  in  dadoes  and.  dirt  through  the  lumirtmia,. 
and  sbniUng^  mi  their  scanty  shar^  of  dttyj%h$. 
But  none  df  these  ^things  imild'h^rc  brdlyfu 

the  ir  g«jTCrr»l  fee  S t ng  of  eceuri  ty  'm.dhch  huUn  ^ 
plftc^vn^  these. 

f^Thfr  air,  a«youcan  tell  by yonr  own  feeling 
wa^  temperately  cool,  though  in  some  places  I 
have  found  the  dampness  unpleasant.  Up/ 1 
lhe*e  griirtoe?  been  less  extensive  the  crw>H 
that  were  sometimes  coiieeted  here,  and  the 
numerous  lampr-  that  were  always  burning  wmdd 
have  made  the  air  unpleasant  with  such  imper- 
fect imjuns  of  vehtilfttiQh  *$  tlve  ]mniin«rl<v  af- 
ford. But  these  number fe£*  parages  running 
off  in  every  directicin  wonld  give  it  a ctfculnuun 
that  the  lungs  would  play  In  dj?  freely  pi  on  a 
niountjug  yjdfc/7 

4*  Do  you  stir]Jpo5e,,,'  a^lred  Chle,  ^ihat  many 
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though  all  the  rest  and  the  bones 
crumbled  awny  immediately.-’ 

“ Do  you  believe,”  asked  Cole, 
“ flint  tlu:  emblems  raid  inscrip- 
MMwt-*  tions  were  placed  upon  the  grave 

at  the  time  of  burial  ?” 

“ Many  of  them  undoubtedly 
were.  The  simpler  emblems  and 
' g-TT' 1 ruder  inscriptions  may  have  been 
' • easily  traced  by  the  common 

\ W(>rkmen.  Some  of  them  evi- 

dently were  made  with  the  point 
^,e  tjSOwel/' 

u What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
palm  Jen f ?” 

- ‘‘The  Christian's  triumph — 

victory  over  sin  and  death.  Many 
’ liters  have  supposed  it  to  have 
been  a sign  of  martyrdom.  But 
;v  N ;;  the  only  unquestionable  proofs  of 
martyrdom  are  the  little  vase  of 
blood  which  you  have  seen  in- 
serted in  the  cement  that  closes 
the  grave,  and  the  instruments  of  martyrdom 
which  are  sometimes  found  in  the  grave  itself.* 
I have  been  told  that  these  were  indications 
of  the  buried  man's  trade.* 


vaulted  cell. 


bones  of  children  decay  Trtpidlv,  and  in  their 
graves  we  never  find  any  thing  but  dust.  Where 
the  puzzedana  is  dry  the  bones  become  white 
and  soft,  falling  away  like  ashes  beneath  your 
touch.  Where  it  is  damp  you  often  find  the 
skeleton  well  preserved,  and  always  more  or 
less  perfect.  And  if  it  has  been  reached  by 
the  water,  ari  incrustation  forms  upon  it,  giv- 
ing it  the  color  and  hardness  of  stone.*  Some- 
times a striking  change  takes  place  the  mo- 
ment that  the  air  penetrates,  and  I have  seen 
parts  crumble  away  and  sink  into  dust  before 
I had  well  caught  the  outline.  You  remem- 
ber what  happened  to  Campana?  He  was 
carrying  on  his  excavations  in  his  vineyard  at 
Porta  Latina,  and  had  just  opened  a colum- 
barium. All  the  upper  part Was  arranged  just 
as  the  columbaria  always  are,  with  the  urns  in 
their  niches  and  each  with  its  inscription  beside 
it.  But  on  reaching  the  bottom  and  clearing 
away  the  dust  and  rubbish  from  the  floor,  they 
came  unexpectedly  upon  a stone  coffin  a little 
more  than  five  feet,  long  and  perfectly  closed. 
By  good  fortune,  Campana  himself  was  there, 
and  with  the  proper  instruments  for  raising  the 
And  what  should  be 


lid  without  breaking  it. 
sec  there  but  a body  stretched  at  full  length  in 
the  coffin,  as  if  it  had  never  been  disturbed  since 
the  day  when  it  was  first  placed  there:  the 
funeral  robe,  the  hands,  the  limbs  in  perfect 
preservation,  and  the  face  that  of  a girl  who 
had  died  in  her  freshness  and  bloom  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  But  as  he  was  gazing  upon  it,  it 
suddenly  began  to  dissolve  and  fade,  and  in  an 
instant  all  that  was  left  wns  the  outline  of  a 
human  form  traced  in  dust  upon  the  bottom  of 
a coffin ." 

“The  same  thing  occurred  in  an  excavation 
at  Cere,”  says  Gennarelli. u and  I mean  to  make 
the  most  of  it  in  my  dissertation.  The  figure 
was  that  of  a man,  and  some  of  the  gold  orna- 
ments of  his  robe  resisted  the  action  of  the  air, 
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gibte  even  to  the  unlettered.  The  man  who 
would  hare  been  forced  to  turn  away  unsatisfied 
from  an  inscription,  would  recognize  at  once 
the  familiar  indications  of  a trade* 

“Men*  too*  sitnated  as  the  Christians  were, 


“ Ye«»  when  you  find  them  cut  or  painted  on 
the  outside,  of  which  we  have  many  curious  in- 
stances. I remember  a slab  w hich  once  stood 
upon  the  grave  of  a wool -comber.  The  inscrip- 
tion gives  nothing  but  the  name  with  the  com- 
mon addition  of — in  peace  : 

YENERLE  IN  PACE  ; 

but  there,  in  the  same  rude  style  of  carring,  Are 
the  shears,  the  comb,  the  speculum,  and  a plate 
with  a rounded  handle,  all  implements  of  his 
trade.  It  was  a symbolical  language,  inteili- 


hvould  naturally  resort  to  symbols  for  the  ex- 
pression of  ideas  which  none  but  they  could 
appreciate.  Their  thoughts  and  hopes  were 
not  those  of  the  heathen  w ho  adorned  their  sar- 
cophagi with  choice  sculptures  and  exquisite 
embodiments  of  mythology.  They  did  not  care 
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to  employ  in  commemoration  of  their  dead  the 
forms  which  had  been  defiled  by  a corrupt  su- 
perstition. They  were  in  the  warmth  and  fer- 
vor of  a new  hope,  which  they  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  in  language  perfectly  intel- 
ligible to  all  who  shared  it  with  them.  You 
can  not  take  ten  steps  in  the  Lapidarian  Gallery 
of  thfe  Vatican  without  feeling  that  you  are 
standing  between  two  worlds.  On  one  side  are 
the  inscriptions  of  paganism,  whose  dead,  sink- 
ing into  their  graves  without  a hope,  seem  to  cast 
back  longing  glances  upon  the  pleasures  they 
have  left  behind.  The  mourner  has  nothing  to 
console  him,  the  dying  man  nothing  to  cling  to ; 
but  when  the  name  has  once  issued  from  the 
fatal  urn,  he  leaves  forever  his  woods,  his  villas, 
and  his  home  for  the  bark  that  is  to  bear  him 
to  an  eternal  exile.  (I  have  ventured  to  borrow 
from  one  of  the  saddest  yet  most  beautiful  of 
Horace's  odes — the  third  of  the  second  book — to 
Dellium.)  Then  from  his  tomb  comes  a cold 
voice  that  chills  you  by  its  heartlessness ; an 
idle  enumeration  of  idle  pleasures,  or  a spiteful 
warning  that  yours  too  will  soon  be  ended. 

D*M* 

TI  • CLAUDI  • SECUNDI 
HIC  • 8ECUM  • HABET  • OMNIA 
BALNEA  • VINUM  VENUS 
CORRUMPUNT  • CORPORA 
NOSTRA  ■ SED  • VTTAM  • FACIUNT 
B-VV- 

To  the  Divine  Manes  of  Titus  Claudius  Secundus . 
Here  (in  this  world)  he  enjoys  every  thing. 

Baths , wine,  and  love , ruin  our  constitutions , hut  they 
make  life  what  it  is.  Farewell , farewell. 

44  What  language  for  the  grave ! You  remem- 
ber the  dying  question  of  Augustus  to  his  friends : 

* Have  I played  my  part  well  ? Then  applaud.’ 
Shocking  as  this  is  to  our  conceptions,  even  from 
such  a wretch  as  Augustus,  the  following  inscrip- 
tion is  still  more  so : 


VI XI  • DtJM  VIXI  • BENE  - JAM  • MEA 
PERACTA  • MOX  • VE8TRA  • AGETUB 
FABULA  * VALETE  • ET  • PLAUDITE. 

v * a • n • l vm. 

While  I lived , I lived  well. 

My  play  is  now  ended , soon  yours  will  be. 

Farewell  and  applaud  me. 

“But  the  Christian,  for  whom  death  was  a 
passage  not  to  exile  but  to  the  home  of  all  his 
hopes  and  aspirations,  writes  nothing  upon  his 
grave  but  the  simple  expression  of  his  faith : 

FLORENTI  IN  PACE. 

* Florentine  in  peace. 

VALERIA  DORMITIN  PACE. 

Valeria  sleeps  in  peace. 


DORMITIO  ELPIDIS. 

The  sleeping  place  of  Elpidis. 

41  Often  too,  the  expression  is  fuller  and  more 
distinct,  referring  this  peaceful  slumber  to  the 
Lord  who  gives  it;  as  in  the  following  form 
which  is  found  at  the  close  of  many  inscriptions : 
IN  PACE  DOMINI  DORMIT. 


He  sleeps  in  the  peace  of  the  Lord. 

44  In  the  epitaph  of  Albania,  by  her  husband 
Placus,  the  idea  of  repose  is  expressly  limited: 
“ “ >-Pr 
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the  resurrection  of  the  body,  an  idea  that,  to  a 
pagan,  would  have  seemed  still  stranger  than 
the  more  common  assurance  of  peace,  being 
held  up  as  the  end  of  this  temporary  slumber. 

RELICTIS  TUIS  IACES  IN  PACE  SOPORE 
MERITA  RE8UKGIS  TEMPORALIS  TIBI  DATA 
REQUIETIO. 

Thou  well-deserving  one , having  left  thy  [ relations ], 
lie  in  peace — in  sleep. 

Thou  wilt  arise:  a temporary  rest  is  granted  thee. 

44  Indeed,  it  is  to  this  belief  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  these  precious  remains.  Natural 
as  it  is  to  honor  the  dead — and  your  favorite 
Vico  makes  funeral  rites  one  of  the  first  elements 
of  civil  union — the  Christian,  living  in  the  midst 
of  a hostile  community,  and  often  dying  the 
most  degrading  or  revolting  death,  would  fre- 
quently have  been  tempted  to  cast  aside,  with 
comparative  indifference,  the  mutilated  remains 
of  the  friend  whose  spirit  he  knew  to  be  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  decay.  But  when  he  saw 
in  them,  all  disfigured  as  they  were,  the  substance 
which  was  to  rise  again  refulgent  with  the  im- 
mortality of  Paradise,  he  gathered  them  together 
with  a pious  care,  washed  and  anointed  them, 
and  filling  the  wounds  with  spices  and  precious 
ointments,  laid  them  reverently  in  the  sepulchre. 
Prudentius  tells  of  a martyr  who,  on  his  way 
to  death,  begs  not  for  life,  but  burial.  Some- 
times they  chose  their  burial-place  during  life. 

There  is  an  inscription  in  the  Lapidarian 
Gallery,  one  of  the  rudest  both  in  the  style  of 
writing  and  its  almost  unintelligible  Latinity, 
which  records  the  name  of  an  old  man  of  ninety, 
by  the  name  of  Martyrius,  who  had  done  so : 

ELEXIT  DOMUM  VIVU& 

44  Then  too,  we  find  epitaphs  denouncing  a 
wretched  death  to  any  one  who  should  dare  to 
violate  the  sanctity  of  the  sepulchre : 

MALE  PEREAT  IN8EPULTUS 
JACEAT  NON  RESURGAT 
CUM  JUDA  PARTEM  HABEAT 
81  QUIS  8EPULCHRUM  HUNC 
VIOLAVERIT. 

If  any  one  shall  violate  this  sepulchre 
Let  him  perish  miserably , and  remain  unburied ; 

Let  him  lie  down , and  not  rise  again ; 

Let  his  portion  be  with  Judas.** 

44  Strange,”  said  Cole.  44  Why,  it  is  the  very 
sentiment  that  we  find  in  the  epitaph  of  our 
great  poet,  Shakspeare,  though  much  more  defi- 
nite in  its  imprecation : 

• Good  friend,  for  Jesu's  sake  forbear 
To  dig  the  dust  inclosed  here. 

Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones ; 

And  cursed  be  he  that  moves  my  bones.'  *' 

44  Yes,  it  is  man’s  natural  feeling.  Even  the 
pagans  felt  it  as  keenly  as  we  do.  Archytas 
begs  for  a little  sand,  in  the  sweetest  notes  of  the 
lyre  of  Horace : 

1 At  tu,  nanta,  vag»  ne  paree  malignus  are  rue 
Ossibus  et  capid  inhumato 
Pardculam  dare.* 

And  the  imprecation,  though  less  minnte,  is  as 
strong  as  that  of  our  inscription : 

‘ predbus  non  llnquar  inultis; 

Teque  piacula  nulla  resolvent,’ 

ungii  si  fr=r_i 
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Bat  the  heathen  dreaded  the  sad  wanderings  on 
the  banks  of  Styx.  Palinurus  cries  to  iEneas : 

4 Eripe  me  his,  invicte  malls ; aut  tu  mihi  terrain 

Injice,  manu  potea.' 

Funeral  rites  carried  a privilege  with  them,  but 
the  body  itself  had  done  its  part  and  could  never 
be  reunited  with  the  spirit.  A decent  grave  or 
even  a little  dust  “thrice  sprinkled”  would 
secure  the  soul  a passage  in  Charon’s  bark,  and 
then  all  the  rest  might  be  left  to  slumber  un- 
disturbed. How  different  from  the  feeling  with 
which  the  Christian  laid  his  brother  in  the  grave, 
firmly  trusting  that  every  particle  which  had 
entered  into  the  composition  of  that  lifeless 
form  would  be  gathered  together  and  united 
again  in  the  day  of  his  reward. 

“Another  trait  which  strikes  you  in  these 
inscriptions  is  their  simplicity ; not  merely  the 
simplicity  of  good  taste,  but  the  meekness  and 
resignation  of  men  who  looked  upward,  receiving 
all  things  as  expressions  of  God’s  will,  and  claim- 
ing nothing  for  themselves  but  the  privilege  of 
submission.  The  epithets  are  terms  of  endear- 
ment or  respect ; sometimes  the  manner  of  death 
is  mentioned,  but  without  any  tokens  of  exulta- 
tion or  any  complaints  of  persecution.  They 
sleep  in  peace,  in  the  peace  of  the  Lord,  in  the 
hope  of  resurrection,  and  thus  their  story  is  told. 

“The  names  too,  you  must  have  observed, 
are  merely  the  name  of  baptism.  The  Roman 
distinction  of  personal,  family,  and  surname  is 
dropped.  They  have  renounced  the  pride  of 
birth  and  place,  and  care  nothing  for  the  pomp- 
ous titles  of  worldly  power.  Many  of  them 
were  poor  laborers  who  were  known  only  by 
their  trade;  the  weaver,  the  wodl-comber,  or 
any  other  of  the  humbler  arts  that  minister  to 
the  wants  of  life.  But  they  all  had  been  bap- 
tized by  some  distinctive  appellation,  and  this 
they  gloried  in.  It  was  the  token  of  their  re- 
generation, the  mark  by  which  tfhey  were  known 
among  their  brethren,  a record  of  the  day  in 
which  they  began  to  live  anew,  easting  their 
errors  and  unholy  affections  behind  them.” 

“Here  then,”  said  Gennarelli,  “wo  have  the 
explanation  of  the  loss  of  family  and  surnames 
in  the  middle  ages,  which  was  followed  by  such 
a confusion  of  persons  that  the  genealogist  is 
completely  at  fault,  till  the  crusades  come  to 
his  aid,  with  their  armorial  bearings  and  new 
distinctions.” 

“ Undoubtedly ; and  hence  the  futility  of  at- 
tempting to  trace  any  of  our  modern  families 
up  to  the  Romans  of  old.  And  thus,  too,  you 
see  another  reason  for  the  natural  growth  of  a 
new  symbolical  language.  These  men,  who 
wished  to  separate  themselves  both  in  life  and 


death  from  their  pagan  neighbors,  would  natu- 
rally inscribe  the  distinction  on  their  graves  in 
some  simple  and  definite  manner.  One  of  the 
simplest  was  the  monogram  of  the  Greek  name 
of  Christ,  a X and  P crossed  in  various  ways, 
which  appears  in  a very  large  number  of  in- 
scriptions, sometimes  alone,  sometimes  adorned 
with  palm  branches,  or  other  emblems  of  the 
same  expressive  character.  In  one  inscription, 
that  of  a child  of  four,  only  a part  of  one 
of  the  legs  of  the  X appears,  and  that  is  wrought 
into  the  P in  such  a manner  as  to  produce  a 
cross.  Then  two  other  letters  were  added,  ex- 
pressive of  the  attnoute  of  eternal  existence  as 
applied  to  God — a and  u— one  on  the  right,  the 
other  on  the  left  of  the  cross,  and  either  higher 
or  lower,  as  best  suited  the  engraver. 

“ Another  emblem,  and  which  I believe  to  be 
a probable,  if  not  a certain,  indication  of  mar- 
tyrdom, is  the  furnace  which  we  often  find,  and 
in  various  shapes.  It  alludes  to  death  by  fire, 
or  by  boiling  oil,  both  of  them  common  forms 
of  martyrdom. 


TUB  TUBES  CHILDREN  IN  THE  FIERY  FURNACE. 


“This  symbolism  was  not  confined  to  tomb- 
stones. We  find  it  on  gems,  on  lamps,  and  in 
pictures.  The  Christian  Museum’  contains 
many  curious  and  instructive  specimens  of  it. 
There  is  a signet-ring  from  the  catacombs  with 
the  monogram  of  XP  interwrought  and  sup- 
ported by  what  would  seem  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  doves.  A full  A is  cut  on  the  right 
of  the  P,  and  a little  higher,  on  the  opposite  side, 
a very  small  cj. 

“Another  common  symbol  is  a fish,  which 
we  find  both  on  slabs  and  on  lamps.  Here  the 
idea  is  a little  more  difficult  to  seize,  and  gave 
free  scope  to  a play  of  fancy  better  suited  to  an 
Eastern  than  a Western  mind.  You  will  see 
the  direct  meaning  by  remembering  that  the 
Greek  word  for  fish  is  IxOvc  each  of  whose  let- 
ters is  the  initial  of  one  of  the  words  in  the  in- 
scription : 

'Itjoovs  Xpiarbc  Oeov  vide  2uryp. 

Jems  Christy  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour . 

I “This  symbol  was  regarded  with  singular 
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Afcxftfldnh  . and  Tervnlbi't;:  " 
as  sngjS^ftv'e.vrf  trie  holy  rite 
hr  which  K'htisiv.iti*'  .were  re- 
ceived -ft!>0  tti.e  i'0<om  Of  die 
yhnv«.h. 

ft  more  pleasing  -ami 

less  fumbfol  <ymM  is  fbar  !:^\  -i 

Of  the  artcJbhr  - the  soothing  - 

rtrdiiftAf  on',  tffe&  troiibi'ecl . soa- 

rhat  theiib  ts  *titl  a haven  an (3 

pest  for  the  u-mpesMost  anil 

•fteftrrl'-  It ■ wum  drought  full 

of  a r*)rieh  pope 

but  the  ffhmt»an  knew,-  and. 

when  ho  traced  the  fyhibol 

on  the*.  grave  of  onO  wh^m  ho  . 

loved,  and  called  to  TniTid  the 

peril*  they  bnd  encountered 

together,  *&*«/  he.  vVonhf 

$kfy^yrcet  spirit  rest  in  thy 

LPnl.  Thy  cares  and  trial’*  tfy<ftv  &*i>J  now 

ihxm  canst  iipjA  Rtiohgff  to  fltn  Tmyenfitcin  io&‘ 

wq ik*  ' •:  '< ' 

. . ihtTttnr  creep* 

Pnrtnm.V 

“The  ship  >«e1ong»  to  the  same  chi^  jifid  ts 
still  ihe  symbol  of  the  chnreh.  La  mwictlla  rlt 
San  .Pvhv— The  T*rfc  **>f  St.  Reieryris  qng  of 
oar  curve at  ^xpre^su^rt ?v  and  the  mdWt  penwd 
will  SmetptTt  ihi«  for  'fpxi  'w  &n$!y 

i&k  : ;We  Pfi 

tablets  rod  rhip.  . Cte/bo hi,  of  Alexnovlfuii' 
speaks . of  jAgp&t  '.a  be&Vn*w 

bound  shijf  hpoft  th etn—ifa!7r  afyamtiftapovea. 
In  some  of  them  the  symbol*  an;  very  vompU- 

cared.  t«u  generally  it  is  perfectly  mrnplev  a 

ship  mnw  of  less  neeura telv  drawn,  utid  with  a 
cross  for  it«  m/}Kt,n 

“ l>oe$r  not  this  symbolism  extend  io  jmhtting 
and  sculpture  a-h-  Cole, 

“Yes;  us*  for  example,  in  the  painting  from 
the  earaeoaiW  of  St\  Cnlixtns,  in  which  our 
Saviour  is  represented  hj-  *t  lamb  gtnmfUig  upon 
a rock,  or  |K*rhaps  n uimnimrti.  From  tire  base 
of  the  rock  four  streamr*  issue  like  four  cata- 
ract^ tKid  within  a circle  that  surround*  the 


TN*0<£m  &u*h»  *»*• 
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to  the  task  of  adorning  their 
choice  aeulptureat  and  pamfinj^ : en?d  tb*y, 
tUfuV  ibe/.pn>g?es*.  of  decay  h««i  boVft  tbo  great 
to  afford  the  Christian  school  tiny 'charier  of 
oomjmtiog  with  the  brighc  ihat  fcfcfe 

gOTM.  -y\.'r‘\ V : 

• 4 One  thing-  howc 7er,  to  which  ,i|J  vrtmre, 
and  the  work*  themselves  bear  witness,  is  the 
gentle  ami  soothing  spirit  which  pervades  it 
It  is  eminently  the  school  of  love,  the  .school 
of  pure  thoughts  ennobling  suggestion'*,  and 
elevating  ftopulsos.  The  atmosphere  Ut&t  you 
breathe  there  ka*  a freslu>t#s  smd  parity  in  it 
which  it  would !«  in  Vain  to  seek  in  the  palmist 
days  of  pagan  art-  Artistically  yem  m*y  ^ dis- 
satisfied, and  .yvpb  ^nhoyed  5 if  y mf  here 

any  of  the  |Rhti^6tt^  ivjfchic  -V<w£ yotrwijl 
go  back  and  fcwk,  • »*».&  feofc  sgs  Mb  tUl  you*  fancy 
pictures  to  yon  the  o oJettert^d  beUcver 
with  his  stfivisg  ta  to 

the  stone  or  roughly  pteteml  walh  Hrrne  part 
of  that  kw#;.fc«d--4iw  gkre  la;fc»  h&MV 

Amt  then  you  wdi  feel  with  him,  and  these 
ntde  line*  will  swell  out  into  soft  and  graegfal 
proportions,  and  the  halfdormed  fe/Unwsa  will 
beam  with  the  light  of  ihe  sohi,  uhd  fbu  will 
learn  fcv  number  among  your  happiest  days  the 
day  in  which  your  eyes  were  fits*  opgaed  toi  ike 
real  ch^uraetemtics  of  GUmtiim  art* 


cd  to  by  the  Christiana  as  ii  mean*  of  em~ 
ImlUihmenh  they  "never  looked  b?  W fi>r  their 
chief  pleaahresi.  us  the  paguu?  did.  Indeed, 
they  wore  nct-e^rtly  cut  «tt  trnjnlhe  great 
school  of  tect'o,  whose  mytb^g^cal  jjul^ecta 
were  loftiltsome  ami  revolting  id  tlrei».*  It 


uvAi*  or  ti#f  sjkTioriL.  '.  ';.  ''’  '\  ■'. 
was  not  till  after  the  of  pers^tfon  were 
past  ihat  they  could  openly  Address  '&«aaelve* 


5|ppl 

nr{j  noon  tfwswttu:. 

The  Padre  paused  ns  though  bis  story  were  feast*  of  I 
ended,  but  we  oil  called  earnestly  for  the  sequel  to  iht  pn 
to  the  history  of  ilie  eatecomhs.  ; 9 special  Hi 

^ It  ia  not  a very  long  mb* .said  )u^  a11re  tUittccl  b>j 
cataccfiribis  had  ^adtudly  hdfont4?  the  e&chndvg  j to  vfeit’  vi* 
property  of  the  C. h nst | f f.  n ofc  tofifealj[yv-T^f ! h 

for  all  purposes  hut  the  mere  qmtnyin^^  ?ao<l;  \ that  of  Vei 
for  which  the  demand  riecoiwatiiy  dinWotshed  I that-  of  cm 
vt hen  the  trouble*?  of  the  umpire  begdm  Aftei*  | cemAterie ? 
they  had,  became  accustomed  to  them  e*  places  \ Bxdely  to  i\ 
of  burial  and  refuge,  they  begun  to  resort  ti>  1 «til I loved 
them,  for  worship  slab,  and  those  o»/€ffiiitr  or  ] Way^and 


• Fn»d*mtni%  iUptartftvu)*,  Hyc ttt.  *Y,  iSJH,  CfctiaMBiv 
ior  acul  PhlAlim,  /.  •.'•  S; '!  :' 

“ Fiibri  AooTnm.  voi  parent*#  onrnmum,” 
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the  Appian  were  destroyed  centuries  ago ; rope- 
dancers  and  mountebanks  play  their  antics  over 
the  ashes  of  Augustus,  and  the  frescoed  cell 
of  Hadrian  re-echoes  with  the  wailings  of  guilt 
and  despair.  While  here,  around  the  bones  of  the 
humble  and  persecuted  Christian,  the  children 
of  a land  unknown  to  Rome,  come,  as  you  have 
done  to-day,  to  unite  with  the  children  of  the 
soil  in  tributes  of  gratitude  and  veneration. 

“At  last  the  persecutions  ceased.  Constan- 
tine came  with  privileges  and  favors,  and  the 
great  offices  of  the  empire  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Christians.  They  could  now  build  their 
churches  above  ground,  and  celebrate  the  cere- 
monies of  religion  openly.  The  foundations  of 
great  edifices,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
true  God,  were  laid ; and  the  whole  city  began 
gradually  to  assume  a new  aspect.  Not  that  the 
inhabitants  willingly  renounced  their  idols,  or 
abstained  from  the  pollution  of  pagan  rites. 
Long  and  obstinately  did  many  still  cling  to  their 
national  and  household  gods,  vainly  trusting  that 
the  day  of  their  dominion  would  again  return. 
History,  and  what  they  called  religion,  had  be- 
come so  strangely  blended  in  their  minds,  that 
they  scarcely  knew  how  to  tear  Romulus  from  his 
shrine  without  blotting  the  name  of  their  founder 
from  their  annals.  They  loved,  too,  the  bloody 
arena,  with  its  combats  of  men  and  wild  beasts, 
and  the  brilliant  festivals  which  brought  a 
grateful  release  from  labor,  or  interwove  a pleas- 
ing variety  into  the  dull  monotony  of  common 
life. 


“ Thus  while  the  empire  accepted  Christianity, 
and  the  followers  of  Christ  were  free  to  profess 
their  faith  openly,  they  were  still  surrounded 
by  secret  or  avowed  enemies,  who  would  willing- 
ly have  renewed  the  persecution  if  they  could 
have  found  an  emperor  of  their  own.  The  im- 
mediate bearing  of  this  upon  the  catacombs  you 
can  easily  conceive.  They  were  no  longer  re- 
sorted to  as  the  only  places  which  Christians 
could  worship  in  with  safety,  but  held  rather  as 
sacred  spots,  which  helped  to  keep  alive  the 
pure  spirit  of  devotion.  It  was  still  good  to  meet 
together  in  them  on  the  anniversaries  of  the 
martyrs  whose  bones  they  held,  and  renew  at 
these  graves  the  vows  of  penitence  and  renuncia- 
tion with  which  they  had  turned  away  from  the 
world.  These  graves  gradually  became  like 
shrines,  which  they  adorned  with  marbles  and 
paintings  and  rich  offerings.  Then  it  was  that 
the  decorations  of  the  catacombs  assumed  that 
form  which  has  supplied  such  abundant  materi- 
als for  our  museums  and  galleries.  The  chapels 
were  enlarged  and  painted,  and  furnished  with 
every  thing  that  was  necessary  for  celebrating 
the  sacred  rites  worthily.  The  tombs  were  care- 
fully watched,  to  preserve  them  from  injury,  and 
many  of  them  decked  with  inscriptions  and 
sculptures  which  the  original  makers  must  have 
been  either  too  poor  or  too  much  in  danger  to 
have  placed  there.  Churches  w'ere  built  over 
the  entrances,  giving  convenient  access  to  them 
for  the  devout : a circumstance  which  has  led  to 
the  subsequent  distinction  of  names. 9 Thus, 
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those  beyond  the  gate  of  St.  Sebastian  took  their 
name  from  the  church ; and  those  in  which  we 
are,  from  the  neighboring  church  of  St.  Agnes. 

“ As  burial-places  they  were  held  in  singular 
devotion.  The  Christian  might  now  lay  the  bones 
of  his  brother  in  any  tomb  with  equal  safety. 

But  he  loved  best  these  quiet  resting-places, 
where  his  fathers  had  found  refuge  in  the  hour 
of  danger.  There  was  a calm  and  a peace  here 
unlike  the  ostentatious  grief  of  the  Appian.  The 
ashes  of  holy  men  had  made  the  place  holy,  and 
the  dim  galleries,  with  their  countless  rows  of 
dead — many  of  whom  he  or  his  father  had  known 
in  life — were  full  of  eloquent  exhortations.  He 
would  bring  hither  the  precious  remains,  and 
help  with  his  own  hands  to  compose  them  in 
their  cell,  and  then  perhaps  mark  out  the  spot 
where,  when  his  pilgrimage  was  ended,  he  wish- 
ed to  be  laid  at  their  side. 

“ At  a still  later  period  a stronger  feeling  be- 
came blended  with  this,  and  men  came  to  look 
upon  burial  among  the  saints  and  holy  men  of 
the  day  of  trial,  as  a privilege  which  might  ex- 
tend its  influence  beyond  the  grave.  It  was 
natural  for  the  Popes  to  choose  it  for  their 
graves.  Leo  IX.  was  buried  here,  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  Honorius  and 
Valentinian  lie  here ; and  when  a new  empire 
of  the  West  had  arisen,  an  emperor  from  beyond 
the  Alps,  the  second  of  the  Othos,  came  to  lay 
his  bones  in  the  consecrated  soil.  Here  are  the 
graves  of  kings  of  Saxon  England,  and  em- 
presses, and  queens,  and,  greatest  perhaps  in  the 
long  list  of  sovereigns,  the  great  Countess  Ma- 
tilda, the  friend  of  Hildebrand  and  chief  bene- 
factress of  the  Church. 

“ But  the  day  was  at  hand  when  Rome  her- 
self was  to  become  the  scene  of  the  infinite  suf- 
ferings she  had  so  long  inflicted  upon  others. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  w'as  done  with 
the  catacombs  in  the  different  sacks  of  the  im- 
perial city.  When  Alaric  took  it,  there  was  too 
much  booty  in  the  palaces  and  houses  of  the 
wealthy  to  leave  the  barbarians  any  pretext  for 
disturbing  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  And  when, 
forty-five  years  later,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
ruder  and  fiercer  conqueror,  there  was  still 
enough  left  to  load  his  ships  with  silver  and  gold, 
and  statues  and  vases  of  precious  workmanship. 

But  the  records  of  these  great  events  are  im- 
perfect and  contradictory.  The  chronology  it- 
self is  not  always  to  be  relied  upon ; and  when 
we  look  for  the  details  that  would  interest  us 
most,  we  find  but  scanty  Materials  fora  clear  and 
authentic  history. 

“The  country  around  the  city  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  who  pushed  their  advanced 
posts  up  to  the  gates.  They  held  thus  the  prin- 
cipal entrances  to  the  catacombs  during  a greater 
*part  of  the  siege ; and  Alaric,  you  remember, 
besieged  Rome  three  different  times  before  he 
finally  took  and  sacked  it.  Genseric  came  from 
Ostia ; but  during  the  Gothic  wars  the  environs 
were  again  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and 
when  Totila  retook  the  city,  he  threw  down  the 
walls,  and  carried  the  inhabitants  into  captiv- 
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ity.+  We  know  that  the  monuments  of  the 
catacombs  suffered  more  or  less  at  different  pe- 
riods, but  what  part  of  the  violation  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Goths,  and  what  to  the  Vandals, 
and  what,  alas ! to  Romans  themselves,  we  have 
no  means  of  deciding. 

“It  does  not  appear  that  in  either  siege  the 
inhabitants  took  refuge  here,  though  it  would 
be  natural  to  suppose  that,  with  so  many  means 
of  entering  them  from  within  the  city,  and  with 
such  certainty  of  finding  in  them  a sure  asylum, 
they  would  have  fixed  upon  them  as  one  of  the 
first  rallying  points  in  their  flight  from  the  con- 
queror. My  own  conclusion  from  this  would  be 
that,  during  the  preceding  century,  the  Chris- 
tians, ceasing  to  frequent  them  as  they  had  done 
in  earlier  times,  had  gradually  lost  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  more  intricate  passages,  although 
certain  parts  were  still  used  for  burial  and  relig- 
ious festivals.  We  know  that  as  late  as  352, 
Pope  Liberius  took  refuge  in  these  very  cata- 
combs of  St.  Agnes  during  the  Arian  persecu- 
tion. But  the  interior  recesses,  which  had  been 
regarded  as  the  surest  asylum  when  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  intricacies  were  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  hundreds  who  had  worked  and  lived  in 
them,  would  soon  become  as  inaccessible,  or 
rather  as  difficult  of  access,  to  a new  generation 
as  they  are  to  us. 

“A  long  period  follows,  during  which  our 
knowledge  of  all  historical  events  is  so  imper- 
fect that  we  can  not  wonder  at  finding  ourselves 
veiy  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  catacombs. 
Chroniclers  who  dispatch  entire  reigns  in  a sen- 
tence, and  compress  the  history  of  a siege  into 
capta  est  urbs , can  hardly  be  blamed  for  passing 
over  a great  many  tilings  which  a more  curious 
age  would  gladly  know  in  detail.  There  are 
blanks  of  many  years  in  the  authentic  history 
of  Italy  herself. 

“ Then  comes  the  period  of  storm  again — that 
turbulent  and  destructive  age  which  converted 
the  Coliseum  into  a fortress,  and  set  battlements 
upon  the  beautiful  masonry  of  the  tomb  of  C«- 
cilia  Metella;  when  Virgil  was  spoken  of  as  a 
great  magician,  and  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  attributed  sometimes  to  Con- 
stantine, and  sometimes  to  a mysterious  soldier, 
of  gigantic  frame,  who  had  freed  Rome  from  the 
hand  of  the  barbarians  by  the  help  of  an  owl. 

“ In  the  wars  of  the  Roman  nobles  the  cata- 
combs were  often  used  as  hiding-places  in  dan- 
ger, and  safe  spots  for  conspirators  to  meet  in, 
and  plot  their  inroads  and  surprises.  Some- 
times opposite  factions  met  unexpectedly  in 
those  labyrinths,  and  the  fierce  war-ciy  rang 
wildly  through  the  arches,  startling,  you  would 
almost  say,  the  very  bones  of  the  dead.  But  no 
general  conflict  could  ever  have  taken  place 
where  the  falling  of  a lamp  might  plunge  both 
parties  in  total  darkness.  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  chapels,  and  even  the  more  orna- 


• " Post  quam  devaatationem.”  says  the  chronicler  of 
theae  sad  events;  uxl.  ant  ampUus  dies,  Roma  futt  ita 
deaolata,  nt  nemo  fbi  hominum , nhf  btsUw  morarentur." 
— MajtcxLLtw.  in  Chron p.  64 
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mented  tombs,  suffered  more  or  less  at  the  hands 
of  these  rude  men.  The  slabs  that  are  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  and  which  evidently 
once  belonged  to  the  catacombs,  show  that  ven- 
eration for  the  dead  was  an  insufficient  protec- 
tion against  cupidity  and  violence.  But  here 
again  we  are  at  a loss  for  authentic  details,  and 
the  general  histoiy  is  evident  enough  to  eveiy 
one  who  has  ever  walked  around  the  walls  of 
Rome,  or  carefully  observed  the  buildings  of  the 
middle  ages. 

“During  all  this  time  the  catacombs  were 
visited  by  pilgrims,  and  occasionally  used,  as  I 
have  already  said,  for  burial.  The  pilgrims  to 
Rome  (Romei — Romipeti)  were  the  most  numer- 
ous of  all  that  numerous  class.  They  came 
from  all  parts  of  Christendom,  some  as  a volun- 
tary act  of  devotion,  some  as  an  atonement  for 
great  crimes,  and  some  perhaps,  led  hither  by  a 
roving  and  restless  spirit.  Occasionally  they 
were  attacked  by  robbers,  and  sometimes  even 
murdered.  But  the  feeling  that  moved  them 
was  too  strong  a one  to  be  checked  by  personal 
danger,  and  they  continued  to  flock  hither  in 
considerable  numbers  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  for  their  use 
that  the  ‘ Mirabilia’  and  other  guide-books  were 
written,  which,  with  all  their  imperfections,  are 
invaluable  to  the  topographical  archaeologist. 

“ Most  of  them  visited  some  parts  of  the  cata- 
combs to  pray  or  carry  an  offering  to  the  tomb 
of  some  particular  saint;  but  their  devotion 
would  seldom  lead  them  far  into  the  depths  of 
the  labyrinth.  Some  of  them  even  wrote  their 
names  on  the  walls  as  a record  of  their  visit,  and 
if  you  are  curious  about  these  things,  you  will 
find  the  list  in  Agincourt.  The  period  of  study 
and  research  began  with  Bosio,  who  devoted 
thirty  years  to  the  subject,  or  rather  passed 
thirty  years  of  his  life  under  ground,  and  died 
at  last,  before  he  could  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of 
giving  the  fruit  of  his  labors  to  the  world.  You 
know  the  volume,  that  compact  and  solid  quarto, 
with  its  drawings  and  inscriptions,  and  a typo- 
graphy that  would  have  driven  Bodoni  mad. 

He  must  have  been  a rare  lover  of  curious  de- 
tails that  Bosio,  and  a most  persevering  fellow 
too.  Some  of  his  explorations,  lamp  in  hand, 
crawling  along  on  his  knees  through  passages 
blocked  up  with  dirt  and  mortar,  and  leading 
he  knew  not  whither,  are  as  adventurous  as  a 
search  for  the  northwest  passage.  And  then,  if 
he  came  out  at  last  upon  a new  inscription,  or 
found  wherewith  to  confirm  some  previous  con- 
jecture, he  felt  himself  richly  repaid  for  his  toil 
and  danger.  His  Roma  Sotterranea,  and  the 
translation  and  enlargement  of  it  by  Arringhi, 
will  always  be  the  starting-point  for  a thorough 
study  of  the  catacombs.” 

“And  how  far  may  we  rely,”  I asked,  “on 
the  stories  that  are  told  of  men  being  lost  in 
their  attempts  to  explore  them.” 

“ Many  of  them  are  true,”  said  he.  “ Delille 
has  wrought  up  that  of  the  French  artist  into  a 
thrilling  description.” 

“I  hive  never  seen  it,”  said  Cole. 
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liiti  fitudv  tbai  TiUe  thread  riippedlrbru  bhv  hand, 
an4  ho  had  already  i?mc  ^iijo  distiaiyv  Wore 
he  perceked  his  tea-  JntuiedUudy  he •■•turned 
back  unri  tried  to  rotraee  lti$ '&«{&,'.  Eut  hmv 
should  he  di&tia^nlffj  am\dr>t  thepa^Agcs  that 
opened  on  fci  fefy  sidii  tlio  otic 
hiin  there.  He  hud  gort*  hut  u vjfefc  Nte p$.V,d<uu 
Ins  taper  b«g&o  in  fate  and  in  b few  .mimite# 
went  oak  He  W|ii»  standing  Were  an  oY*m 
grave,  ami  the  tel  gbjBpt  that  mcr  hi*  eye  wns 
the  oiitsUtiUbed  akeletum  All  . wti*  vlurknesei 


V*  I : MOi  pnVf m\i  to  give ; you  DeliUe’s 
tidied te  Luther,  .but  in  simple  prose 
ihe.¥t^pj  rptts  rite/  ^oiaetite  in  the  lust  e«Mi- 
uiry  a young  ^tebtepired  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  fm  age,  undertook  to  exi. 

piotd  tl»«  Waau:ute  from  one  uf  the  entrances 
th  the'  Caxnpil&u&,:  with  nothing  hut  u torch  and 
a Ifbrfcad  for  te  guide.  As  he  wandered  on 
through  gtfltey  ftiul  passuge,  pausing  from  time 
ib  tec  to  decipher  an  inscription  or  sketch  a 
motictm?riif  he  graduujly  became  so  absdri/eii  in 
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thick  and  painfully,  hr*  Jimtw  ijrhcftWcd,  »ml 
he  sank  hopeless  upon  the  ground.  Bus  a* 
lie  sank,  fe  bunds  touched  M*metl«ing  them  up* 
like  the  cold  earth.  Can  lie  he  We  .if?  I f tv 

draws  it  cautiously  tint  bun,  ta'ite  it  fVohi 

.th#  gremnd’-  it  hi  his  thread  f arid 

w atchfuljv  - step  Ivy  • »tep,  driving  tet.  i-a  the 
precious  ladl,  feeling  In??  way  tend*  *ud 
feet,  Jetft  a mislep . kiiOtthl.  ip&xfitete-WiP  teb 
i»orttc  helple^  pH, he  wind* 

the  entfutnii ; and:  oh,  how  kindly  did  dte  riars 
look  upon  hirnr~for  day  wu*  long  past — and  bow 
was  the  air  that  came  laden  with  the 
scent*  and  totitith  olIHe  T 
“And  is  the  *1017.  of  the  collegians  true  aHu  T* 
“■loo  true-. 


BHtl  silence.  Advance  he  dared  not,  for  there 
were  pits  and  openings  in  the  path  like  those 
te  have,  .seen  st>  many  of  ite  montiug  And 
then  what  had  lie  to  .gain  by  {dunging  deeper 
into  the  hopelesi!  \al%yixaht  I je  thought  he 
heard  scranl,  ami /Ifat&tte  But  ajl  wak  still 
He  teutidt  tmd  his  v6tr&  riihg;  iiibongh  tht 
vaults  with  it  lugpbrionk  • kfpril  .::fefc«lfilled  bi$ 
*o»ib  Should  he  lie  <h>te;  and 

die?  Should  ho  rush blindly ^tytefted  meet 
a qtuefctw  death  ? fay  of rlnr  sunlight 

that  shining  so  brightly  above ; f»nly  h few 
feel,  “perhaps  ,TCn  or  twelve  feet,  and  tjvcrO  werfc 
the  gveco  griisik  und  the  pure  lusiVeus.  ami  ibis 
sweet  bglii)  A ml  now  all  hjs  life  enirna  back  ro 
linn,  a.?  they  tay  i;  ,h,(^  ro  drowning,  moo  ; all, 
nil  ;^(ll|lk:ijK  irs  rntn  Ui oughts 

and  its  idle  bmirigaml  taleal  mteppligib  and 
fond  hearts  wantonly  grounded  f nil,  nil  ciwnc 
back  ,fe&rfu liy  mteniftftii,  kb oeki eg  awfully  at 
hijK  «s  hu  ^tded  alone  whore  none  hut  Ood 
conW  ?ee  him.  And  «o  ypiiwg,  and  wlihVyticb 
hopey,  to  die  this  Ungetrng  tleu(h  ! But  it  few 
heu **  ago  he  hud  *et  forth  so  cheerfully  to  his 
day's  Work,  Nod  now—  He  could  hen t 11  do 
longer.  IJi$  brain  whirled^  lua  breath  came 


Tli  ere  h ert^  s i 'Ktjkfjnr.  of  them  i n 
&fli  opd  they  Wn\  in  as  a holiday^  excursion. 

h tKas  seveml  hour*  before/ nUy  uJunn  wict/e.x,- 
r*itdii»  and  then  men  set  mil  to  ic»(/k  fevt  th^m. 
■tr  fidii'ibiix  <U?l  nOt  do  as  tnuch  ,«5  thi?y  tiugbt 
ha«n«  done ; hrtt  adilll  know  ifye  dilfn  ujftics  of 
these  bibjritiths  loo  well  to  cast  my  rejimoclics 
Jteedlu^ly.  All  that  we  <*sm  say  is/  tlivit  the 
poor  Wdlcgmnj*  were  never  hward  of  again.* 
rllte  Piadne  rose  a*  he  mid  returned  ip 

the  gallon'.  Wc  caiuiiiacd  our  walk  nearly 
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two  hours  longer,  sometimes  in  the  first,  some- 
times in  the  second  tier,  and  then  for  a while 
still  deeper  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  At  last, 
weary  almost  with  our  sensations,  and  silent  as 
the  graves  around  us,  we  turned  upon  our  steps 
and  ascended  to  the  day. 

“ There  are  the  mountains  again!**  cried 
Cole.  “From  their  stem  heights  they  have 
looked  down  upon  Roman,  and  Goth,  and  me- 
dieval knight,  and  still  they  stand  there  the 
same  calm  emblems  of  duration !” 

And  still  they  stand  there  in  the  glorious 
sunlight,  or  pointing  upward  to  the  stars,  as 
when  we  stood  and  gazed  upon  them  together. 
But  thou,  friend  and  companion  of  happiest 
hours,  from  whose  sweet  converse  I drew  hopes 
and  thoughts  that  make  life  a double  blessing, 
how  can  I think  of  them  without  remembering 
thee ! Years  have  past  since  last  we  met,  years 
Checkered  with  life’s  strange  vicissitudes,  and 
thou  hast  long  been  sleeping  in  an  untimely 
grave.  And  when,  a few  weeks  ago,  I sat  in 
the  chair  where  thou  didst  love  to  sit,  and  gazed 
upon  the  last  touches  of  thy  pencil,  and  then 
went  forth  to  the  hillside  to  look  upon  thy  grave, 
the  memory  of  the  hours  we  had  passed  to- 
gether in  the  homes  of  the  dead  came  back  to 
me  like  a dream  of  yesterday.  The  awful 
vail  that  shuts  out  the  living  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  beyond  the  boundaries  of  life  has 
been  rent,  and  the  mystery  of  the  grave  is  no 
longer  a mystery  for  thee.  Thou  hast  stood 
side  by  side  with  those  whose  bones  we  touched 
in  veneration  and  awe,  and  made  thy  home  with 
their  glorified  spirits  around  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty.  For  in  heart  thou  wast  of  them 
even  here,  and  the  path  by  which  thou  walk- 
edst  on  earth  was  like  that  of  thine  own  Pil- 
grim, the  steep  and  difficult  path  of  the  Cross. 
Peace  to  thy  remains!  Peace  to  the  sweet 
spot  where  they  lie!  Other  mountains — thine 
own  dear  Catskills — look  fondly  upon  thy  slum- 
l>er8  from  their  calm  and  majestic  heights.  The 
stream  thou  lovedst  flows  near;  and  hard  by, 
with  its  pine  groves  and  shady  bowers,  stands 
the  home  of  thy  affections.  And  thy  gentle 
spirit  pervades  them  all,  shedding  over  the 
landscape  the  hallowed  influences  of  purifying 
thought,  and  making  that  modest  tomb  on  the 
hillside  a shrine  for  every  sincere  admirer  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  true. 


DARIEN  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION,* 


UNDER  COMMAND  OF  LIEUT.  ISAAC  C.  STRAIN. 
BT  J.  T.  HEADLET. 

THE  following  is  a narrative  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  main  body  of  the  Expedition, 
from  a Journal  kept  by  Mr.  Kettlewell,  under 
the  supervision  of  Passed-Midshipman  Truxton, 
actually  in  command  of  the  party : 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  after  Lieuten- 
ant Strain,  with  his  party  of  three,  had  left,  the 
main  body,  under  charge  of  Mr.  Truxton,  also 
took  up  its  march,  and  slowly  followed  down 
the  stream. 


• Continued  from  the  March  Number. 
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The  feeble  seemed  more  lively,  as  the  march- 
ing was  good  along  the  banks  of  the  river  and 
through  the  forest,  and  early  in  the  day  they 
thought  they  would  make  a longer  journey  than 
had  been  accomplished  for  some  time.  But 
this  crooked  river  so  doubled  upon  itself  that 
they  frequently  retraced  their  steps.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  stream  was  running  west,  it  would 
take  a turn  in  the  almost  level  forest  and  come 
back  for  miles  to  the  east.  Returning  on  this, 
the  party  would  often  get  a glimpse  of  the  river 
a little  way  off  in  the  wood,  and  supposing  it 
was  farther  down,  cross  over,  and  at  length  dis- 
cover they  had  struck  it  up-stream. 

Depressed  in  spirits,  the  weak  and  sick  were 
soon  unable  to  advance ; and  after  making  some 
two  miles,  they  were  forced  to  go  into  camp  on 
a high  bank  where  water  was  obtained  with  dif- 
ficulty. It  being  still  early  in  the  afternoon, 
Truxton  and  Maury  went  ahead  to  clear  a path 
for  the  next  day’s  march  through  the  under- 
growth, where  every  step  had  to  be  cut  with  the 
macheta.  The  only  food  which  they  had  was  a 
very  inferior  species  of  nuts.  During  the  night 
Vermilyca  (one  of  the  best  men)  suffered  very 
much  from  acute  pain. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  party  left 
camp  25  at  a quarter-past  nine.  The  trail  cut 
on  the  preceding  evening  was  through  a dense 
jungle,  which  was  thickly  festooned  with  vines, 
crossing  and  recrossing  in  every  direction,  and 
filled  with  thorns  and  prickles.  After  cutting 
and  forcing  their  way  in  this  manner  for  nearly  a 
mile,  they  found  that  the  edge  of  the  stream  be- 
neath them  furnished  better  walking ; and  catch- 
ing hold  of  the  vines,  they  slid  dow  n one  by  one 
to  the  beach.  Here  Mr.  Castilla  threw  away 
his  carbine,  declaring  he  could  not  cam'  it  any 
further.  The  journal  says,  “ The  necessity  for 
the  advance  of  Captain  Strain  becomes  the 
more  evident  as  we  proceed,  and  is  displayed  in 
the  frequent  breaking  down  of  the  men,  the 
slowmess  and  constant  halts  during  the  inarch, 
and  the  increasing  suffering,  attributable  to  our 
diet  of  acid  nuts,  the  fibres  of  which,  remaining 
undigested,  produce  painful  effects.” 

On  the  river  bank,  about  two  miles  from  the 
last  camp,  they  found  some  palmetto  and  some 
nuts,  which  were  divided  among  the  party.  Mr. 
Truxton  shot  an  iguana,  which  was  given  to 
the  sick  and  feeble,  and  an  hour  granted  them 
to  recruit.  A handsome  scarlet-blossomed  tree 
relieved  the  eye  from  the  sameness  of  the  ordi- 
nary forest  growth. 

At  four  o’clock  they  went  into  their  26th 
camp,  and  made  a scanty  supper  on  “ pulsely” 
and  nuts. 

The  next  morning  they  left  camp  at  half  past 
eight,  and  on  climbing  the  river  bank  start- 
ed a fawn,  which,  however,  disappeared  in  the 
wood  as  an  unsuccessful  shot  was  fired,  carrying 
the  very  hearts  of  the  hungry  travelers  with 
him.  After  advancing  about  a mile  and  a quar- 
ter, Lombard  became  very  faint,  and  compelled 
them  to  halt.  While  awaiting  his  recoveiT, 
they  cut  down  some  acid  nuts,  which  by  roast- 
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ing  they  made  oat  to  eat  A little  later,  Mr. 
Truxton  shot  a crane  in  a wet  ravine.  During 
the  day  heavy  reports  were  frequently  heard  of 
falling  trees,  which  sounded  like  distant  guns ; 
and  every  time  the  deep  echo  rolled  away,  the 
mep  would  look  at  each  other  and  exclaim — 
“ The  Captain  must  be  through,  and  is  firing 
guns  on  board  the  British  ship  for  us.”  The 
river  became  wider  and  deeper  as  they  advanced, 
and  the  current  slower. 

Soon  after,  Harrison,  one  of  their  best  men, 
broke  completely  down,  and  they  were  compel- 
led to  encamp,  after  having  made  less  than  five 
miles  from  their  last  resting-place.  These  were 
short  marches ; but  this  fact,  at  the  time,  caused 
but  little  uneasiness,  as  they  supposed  Strain 
was  making  long  ones. 

A slight  shower  fell  toward  morning,  and  a 
little  before  ten  o'clock,  Mr.  Castilla  breaking 
down,  they  halted ; and  while  waiting  for  him 
to  recover,  cut  down  some  palmetto  and  nut 
trees.  Mr.  Castilla  getting  no  better,  declared 
he  could  march  no  farther,  and  so  they  went 
into  their  28th  camp,  not  having  made  more 
than  a mile  and  a quarter.  He  always  broke 
down  when  they  came  to  any  food.  In  this 
case,  however,  it  was  fortunate,  otherwise  they 
would  have  passed  a note  written  by  Captain 
Strain,  which  was  found  near  the  bank.  The 
party  at  the  time  were  a little  back  from  the 
river,  and  Truxton,  speaking  to  Maury,  said, 
“Jack,  push  in  and  find  the  river.”  In  doing 
so,  the  latter  came  upon  this  note  stuck  in  a 
split  stick.  He  immediately  called  out,  “Acre's 
a note  from  Strain  !**  They  all  rushed  together, 
when  Truxton  read  it  aloud.  The  following 
was  the  note : 

“Dear  Truxton — We  encamped  here  the 
night  we  left  you  (Monday  night).  Look  out 
for  a supply  of  palm-nuts,  as  they  appear  to 
grow  scarce  as  we  descend.  We  are  off  at  6nce, 
and  hope  to  make  a very  long  march  to-day. 
This  river  appears  to  me  more  and  more  like 
the  * Iglesias,’  and  I have  strong  hopes  of  pop- 
ping out  suddenly  in  Darien  Harbor.  You  may 
rely  on  immediate  assistance,  as  I will  not  lose 
one  moment. 

“Your  friend,  I.  C.  S.” 

After  the  reading,  Truxton  called  for  three 
cheers,  and  “Hurra!  hurra!  hurra!**  rang  in 
excited  accents  through  the  wilderness.  “Now, 
my  lads,”  said  Truxton,  “ You  see  how  far  the 
Captain  has  got  ahead ; he’ll  be  back  in  a few 
days.”  This  cheered  up  the  spirits  of  all  the 
party,  and  especially  the  sick,  who  now  felt  that 
the  probabilities  of  assistance  from  below  were 
, very  strong.  Owing  to  the  debility  of  Mr.  Cas- 
tilla and  the  inflamed  condition  of  Holmes’s  foot, 
they  did  not  attempt  to  march  the  next  day, 
and  subsisted  solely  on  palmetto,  “ pulsely,”  and 
palm-nuts. 

The  third  day  poor  Holmes  could  not  lift  his 
swollen  foot  from  the  ground,  and  the  order  to 
march  was  not  given. 

The  men  lay  scattered  around  on  the  ground, 
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with  the  exception  of  a few  who  went  out  hunt- 
ing. Harwood  shot  a turkey,  Harrison  and  Mr. 
Maury  each  a hen  buzzard,  while  Mr.  Maury 
brought  in  some  palmetto.  The  men  then  gath- 
ered round  the  fire,  and  began  to  pluck  the  buz- 
zards and  turkey.  The  entrails  were  given  as 
an  extra  allowance  to  the  shooters. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  owing  to  the 
debility  of  Mr.  Castilla  and  continued  illness 
of  Holmes,  no  attempt  was  made  to  advance, 
and  early  in  the  morning  Harrison  went  out  to 
hunt. 

The  men  lay  under  the  trees  listening ; and 
as  each  report  echoed  through  the  woods  would 
exclaim,  with  the  eagerness  and  delight  of  starv- 
ing men,  “ There's  something  !**  The  spot  where 
they  were  now  encamped  was  a little  tongue 
of  land,  running  out  into  the  river,  overshadow- 
ed by  trees,  and  presented,  with  its  location 
and  surroundings,  a most  picturesque  aspect. 
Truxton  lay  on  his  back,  pondering  the  condi- 
tion and  prospects  of  his  party,  when  Harrison 
returned  with  his  haversack  loaded  down.  Look- 
ing up,  he  said  to  the  latter,  “ What  have  yotl 
killed?”  “The  devil,”  replied  Harrison;  and 
pulling  out  an  animal  weighing  some  eighteen 
pounds,  he  threw  it  down,  exclaiming,  “Tell 
me  what  that  is,  if  you  please.**  “ A wild  hog,” 
replied  Truxton.  This  windfall  filled  the  men 
with  high  spirits,  and  they  fell  to  cutting  up  the 
animal.  Truxton  took  the  liver  for  himself, 
and  soon  all  hands  were  gathered  round  their 
fires,  toasting  each  his  piece  of  wild  hog  on  a 
stick.  By  the  time  the  meat  was  done  the  bristles 
hod  all  disappeared.  This  was  a good  substan- 
tial meal,  and  proved  very  opportune ; as  the 
men,  covered  with  boils  and  suffering  from  hun- 
ger, had  become  very  desponding.  They  named 
the  place  “ Hospital  Camp**  from  the  number 
of  sick  in  it.  No  one  thought  of  marching,  for 
Holmes  could  not  move  unless  he  was  carried, 
and  the  party  was  too  weak  to  do  that.  They 
had  only,  therefore,  to  wait  till  death  should  re- 
lieve him  from  his  sufferings.  The  next  day 
the  hunters  got  only  two  buzzards  and  some 
palmetto,  which  were  divided  among  the  four- 
teen and  soon  consumed.  About  sunset  a heavy 
report  came  booming  through  the  forest,  elec- 
trifying the  men  into  life.  “ There's  a gun ! 
there's  a gun  from  the  Virago!**  was  shouted  by 
one  and  another.  “The  Captain’s  safe,  and 
will  be  here  in  a day  or  two.”  The  British 
steamer  Virago  was  known  to  be  in  Darien 
Harbor,  waiting  to  give  assistance  to  any  of  the 
parties  that  might  need  it  on  the  Isthmus,  and 
they  supposed  that  Strain  was  on  board  and  fired 
a cannon  to  let  them  know  of  his  safe  arrival. 

The  cheering  announcement  was  like  life  to  the 
dead;  but  like  many  other  suddenly  excited 
hopes,  this  one  also  was  doomed  to  bitter  disap- 
pointment. What  was  taken  for  the  report  of 
a cannon  proved  to  be  the  heavy  crash  of  a fall- 
ing tree — falling  without  wind  or  ax,  eaten  down 
by  the  slowly  corroding  tooth  of  decay.  The 
next  day  two  hen  buzzards  and  a little  palmetto, 

“ pulsely,”  and  nuts  were  all  the?  had  to  subsist 
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on.  Even  the  buzzards  gave  out  the  day  fol- 
lowing. They  were  revived,  however,  by  the 
sound  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  report  of  three 
heavy  guns.  The  night,  however,  wore  away 
in  silence,  but  at  daybreak  another  report  was 
beard,  kindling  hope  only  to  deepen  despair. 
Parties  went  out  hunting  during  the  day,  but 
were  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  game,  so  they 
were  obliged  to  subsist  upon  nuts  and  palmetto 
this  day  also. 

Says  the  journal : 44  Thursday , February  23. 
Holmes  still  unable  to  walk.  Harrison  had  a 
chance  at  a piccary,  but  unfortunately  his  cap 
missed.  About  5.30  all  in  both  camps  simul- 
taneously exclaimed,  ‘A  heavy  gun  from  S.W.’ 
At  sunset,  Harrison  shot  a small  animal  called 
a ‘coingo*  by  the  natives,  although  it  bears  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  a rabbit.  * It  was  very 
small,  with  flat  ears,  nose  and  teeth  squirrel- 
like, color  gray,  long-backed,  short-tailed,  and 
with  four  claws  on  its  fore-feet  and  three  on  its 
hind-feet;  its  weight  >vas  about  ten  pounds.’ 
Harrison  slept  out  in  a ravine 'during  the  night 
to  watch  for  game,  but  obtained  nothing. 

44 Friday , February  24.  Holmes’s  foot  still 
very  6ore,  and  Mr.  Polanco  suffering  from  a 
swollen  leg.  No  food  but  nuts  and  palmetto.” 

During  these  days  of  darkness  and  famine, 
rendered  still  worse  by  the  want  of  occupation, 
thus  giving  them  time  to  reflect  on  their  forlorn 
condition,  the  two  young  officers,  Truxton  and 
Maury,  as  soon  as  the  camp  got  quiet,  would 
crawd  away  into  the  bushes,  and  discuss,  in  a 
low  tone,  their  prospects,  and  the  probable  fate 
of  Strain.  The  journal  continues : 

44  Saturday , February  25.  Mr.  Maury  and  Har- 
rison out  hunting  early  in  the  morning,  but  re- 
turned unsuccessful.  Holmes  somewhat  better, 
and  hopes  to  be  able  to  march  to-morrow. 

44 Sunday , February  26.  Holmes  pronouncing 
himself  better,  the  party  moved  on  about  half 
a mile,  which  was  as  far  as  he  could  walk.  Al- 
though the  distance  attained  was  small,  an  ob- 
ject was  gained  in  removing  the  party  from  a 
camp  which  had  been  so  long  occupied.  Dur- 
ing the  march  we  cut  some  nut  and  palmetto 
trees.  Our  new  camp,  wdiich  w as  in  the  wood 
near  the  river,  was  named  Hospital  Camp , No. 
2,  owing  to  continued  sickness  and  debility  in 
the  party,  and  we  were  now  below  the  rapid, 
the  noise  of  which  would  have  intercepted  the 
sound  of  guns,  which  we  still  hoped  to  hear 
from  Darien  Harbor.”  The  effort  of  Holmes  to 
walk  was  so  painful  and  difficult,  that  when 
Truxton  had  made  the  half  mile  the  former 
had  moved  but  a few  rods,  while  the  debilitated 
party  was  strung  along  the  whole  distance. 
Holmes  soon  gave  out,  and  the  report  of  his 
condition  passed  along  the  line.  Truxton  lay 
down,  declaring  he  w'ould  not  go  back,  and  so 
Holmes  hobbled  and  was  lifted  along,  and  the 
new  camp  cleared  away.  The  day  was  a sad 
one — no  meat,  and  but  a few  nuts. 

The  next  day  Holmes  was  very  ill.  At  nine 
in  the  evening  they  again  fancied  they  heard 
a sharp  yua-report,  not  the  booming  sound 
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of  a heavy  cannon,  and  they  were  cheered  with 
the  hope  that  the  Captain  fired  on  his  w*ay  up 
the  river.  They  talked  it  over  a long  time  by 
the  flickering  fires,  but  at  last  lay  down  in 
gloomy  disappointment. 

When  Mr.  Kettlewell  went  to  the  men’s 
camp  on  this  morning  to  see  Holmes,  he  was 
informed  that  the  Granadian  commissioners 
had  been  attempting  to  induce  some  of  the 
party  to  leave  the  officers  and  return  with  them 
to  the  Cyane,  The  men  generally  appeared 
to  be  discouraged ; some  doubtful  of  Captain 
Strain’s  return,  others  whether  this  river  en- 
tered at  all  into  Darien  Harbor.  Mr.  Truxton 
remonstrated  strongly  with  Mr.  Castilla  for  tam- 
pering with  the  men.  The  latter  denied  the 
accusation,  but  promised  Mr.  Truxton  any 
amount  of  money  if  he  would  only  return. 

Mr.  Maury  shot  a hawk,  which  was  given  to 
Holmes,  who,  without  more  animal  food,  it  was 
apparent  could  not  long  survive,  as  he  was  to- 
tally prostrated,  and  continued  so  all  the  day. 
Taciturn,  and  apparently  resigned,  he  said  but 
little,  but  lay  stretched,  a mere  skeleton,  on  the 
ground,  from  which  it  was  evident  he  would 
never  arise.  Says  the  journal : 

44  Thursday , March  2.  Mr.  Maury,  and  a party 
who  w'ent  out  to  hunt  this  morning,  returned 
with  some  palmetto  and  a turkey,  which,  though 
when  divided  it  gave  each  one  but  a small  por- 
tion, somewhat  revived  them.  Some  small, 
round  black  berries,  resembling  chincapins, 
were  found  and  eaten.  They  were  few  in  num- 
ber, and  proved  to  be  a purgative,  for  which 
some  of  the  party*  afterward  used  them,  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  acid  nuts. 

“A  singular  species  of  worms,  called  by  the 
natives  4 Gusano  del  Monte' — Worm  of  the*  Woods, 
was  found  under  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and 
covered  over  like  a blind  boil.  As  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  deposited  no  information 
could  ever  be  obtained;  but  it  appeared  to 
grow  rapidly,  in  some  subsequent  cases  attain- 
ing the  length  of  one  inch,  and  was  extremely 
painful,  especially  when  in  motion. 

44  The  party  subsequently  suffered  veiy  much 
from  these  worms,  and,  in  some  cases,  were 
obliged  to  have  them  cut  out  by  the  surgeon 
after  the  journey  had  terminated.” 

44  Friday , March  3.  Early  this  morning  Lom- 
bard, Parks,  and  Johnson  left  the  camp  without 
permission ; and  it  being  discovered  that  they 
had  taken  their  blankets  and  cooking-utensils, 
it  was  supposed  that  they  intended  to  desert, 
and  attempt,  by  following  up  the  river,  to  re- 
gain the  Cyane . Previous  to  this  Lombard 
and  Parks  would,  every  day,  go  a short  dis- 
tance into  the  woods  and  pray — the  burden  of 
their  prayer  being  the  return  of  Strain.  After 
prayer  they  remained  to  talk  matters  over,  and 
Anally  matured  a plan  to  hide  away  till  Holmes 
died  and  the  party  left,  and  then  return  and 
dig  up  the  corpse,  and  Ailing  their  haversacks 
with  the  flesh,  start  for  the  Atlantic  coast. 

But  after  an  absence  of  some  two  or  three 
hours,  and  losing  their  w ay,  and  getting  fright- 
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and  now  death  iiad  come  to  claim  the  first  vie- 
jtiin.  Day  aft^r  day,  and  night  after  night  they 
had  waited,  and  watched,  and  listened,  now 
cheered  by  the.  apparent  report  of  a distant  gun, 
which  they  believed  their  commander  had  tired 
in  Darien  Harbor,  to  mil  them  he  was  through, 
and  to  bid  them  be  of  good  jeournge,  tor  help 
Wte  at  hand,  >utd  again  tjuich^ued  into  sudden 
Jv#  as  they  though  i,  they  heard  the  nearer  sound 
:>f  pa  carbine.,  till  hope  had  giveh  way  to  settled 
ufootfu  The  .silent  Oi^st  still  shut  them  in,  the 
sullen  echo  uf  ins  failing  trees  .only  making  them 
more  dtiSoluna,  hy  t^muuiing  rheTu  of  the  cannon 
of  timif  own  itb'tyytohdMi  -font  for  .so  long  a time 
.•had  made’  the  sunset  welcome..  To  the  oft  tis 
pealed  ytUKUoi),  *' Where  ,»  Opium  /^tfiun.r 
had  how  inereeded  the  mabnuihory  re#fum%e— 
%t  ffe  ,?>'  tk*0r  To  push  ott  was  madness,  far 
all  ^nid  Jf  Strain  with  three  strong  men.  could 
noft  f&t  through  in  t wenty^oim  drivs,  they,  m~ 

t ...  sv.  a '••  - *--  “.i  .■  i k *-•-  * * * - 


Truxton,  deeply  myriad,  offered  up  an  extern- 
porancous  prayhry  and  then  the  attenuated 
corpse,  with  the  market  which  he  had  carried,  so 
long  placed  hc^hie  it,  was  deposited  m the  shal- 
low’ opening,  arid  the  dirt  Hung  back  with  the 
hand.  The  whole  party  were  seriouaiy  and 
deeply  impressed  with  fhe  solemn  ecehe,  and 
turned  ff dm fcftO  geav#.  to . ra Ik  t*f  ^kptairi 
arid  to  mrfiiU;r  at  lift#  lOti^ahsetirt-  ' The  jo;u r- 
nal  mW&:  • . . 

“ *v  We  have  now  hoen  wait- 
ing twenty^mc  days  ihr  jLieatemw  u- 

turn,  and  the  party  seems  genereUy  imprus&id 
with  the  idea  rfcut  stmictbing  Jta*  hujip^Ufed  to 
prevent  tr,  as  be  expected  id  he  MA  i«.  four  or 
five  drirs.  The  vm  infusion  forces  iteejr  upon 
us,  that  if  lie*  with  throe  si ro n £ m fcri , c ri  u 1 d not 
reach  that 

our  efiripmted,  di;htlif2lcd,  tMhl  . suffering  party 
of  sfcuam tnahi ' njj&pir  get :-tfcK&g|?:.  A t^nfrihii 
of  the  t tid'd,/  arid  it  mm 

detenu  tried  tri  return  to  die  ship;1*  * 


cu inhered  with  the  sick  and  feeble,  could  never 
vl--— • '-hp  It  had  taken  them,  When  much 


1 1 I pp_ | j)  1 1 pp p 

Tht*  W a painful  determination  to  take,-  ; stronger,  Unoe  tiny*  to  j^bch  hb  first  cumin p- 
fij r Truxtutfia  express  orders  were  i</  keep  down.  j ment  after  he  left  them.  Whether  he  had  j*rr- 
the  stream  till  met  by  Strain  with  bofttsand  re~i  ished  with  i\nui m%  or  hc^ii  devorired.  in  wild 
lief.  Hut  that  order  Waa  bailed  on  the  eertdu-  ■ beasts,'  or  ski  a by  imtt*n.s  --cookt  only  he  ccm- 
ity  of  the  latter  reaching  the  iVific.  Hi*  re-  1 jectured.  It  was  simply  tvidetsi  that  m>  softly 
turn  with  kiats  would  occupy  but  ft  few  day*,  lay  iu  that  di>v:<d*om  To  stay  wher.;  tu<  v \»crv, 
and  it  did  out  suenj  possHde,  if  he  were  alive,  around . tlm'  giratcc«jif  tlVeir  covered  com- 

tliat  Irifig  ri  titrie  could  bavy  clapsed  wfiLhout ; rude,  w as  also  certain  death,  for  game  could 

w^ro  ixot  j no  Icmgeiyhe  fomid,  wliiie  the  nut^  and  palrrit1  ttu 
able  ttf  accompany  it.  Tot-  i werity -<me  days  | were  every  day  becoming  more ^ scarce.  Besides, 
those  sevciitr- m tnca*  hftii  Jain  ilicro.  m the  the*  long  rairiy  season  was  fast  fcj>pn vadiing, 


innu.vj,  ft?  iroLUBs.  t 
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posatble*  The  return  ee&metl  equally  bapcfo*^ 
for  if  when  starun^  frc**h  Vith  ten  days*  ?*rO>> 
sions  <m  hand  rher  had  encountered  Audi  sufe*; 


After  teog  rtnd  &erhn;£  dnUtef  atibn  with  the 
officer**  I havo  timt  xei  the  eoricl^fon  th&t  the 
only  mean*  of  *ecuruig  ilie  fcfcfety  of  the  party, 
ftf/&vifcg  the  dire*  # ieYVTah  if  not  all,  ia  at 
once  to  wum dn  the  % vif'MaA  to  tW  place  of 


ing  and  want  in  reaching  tfe  i>put  ihcy  then 
copied,  how  could  h Ik*  possible  w their 

steps  in  their  present  enfeebled  condition?  XU* 
only  gleam  of  hope  remaining  til  tU^hl  that 
they  ndghf  reach  the  plantain  and  banana  Heldv 
they  had  left  far  up  The  river,  ami  there  rccruiu 
StUt  $trajn  had  left  no  conditions  with  his  or- 
der^.  so  ee«ah>  did  he  feel  of  getting  through; 
jind  if  ho  should  yet  return  and  hud  his  rotn* 
maud  gone*  oftd  trace  them  up  by  their  dead 
bodies  scklteteut  dumg  ihron gh  the  forest,  Trux- 
iott  feU-ih&t  henry  blame might  fttiwtfi  to  hi m. 
On  the  othfcr  hand;  idmubt  $$$$&  return, 
he  might  Ik  blamed,  for  potu^uftimg-  more  tz^ 
jqicsusihiltty.  It  waa  a most  lv°ying  portion  in 
whiclt  the  young  comtriahdet*  jf^uga  hfnx^elii  me 
long  and  paittf* dSy  he  reyithidl  ii  - Ofo  for 
light  to  direct  ftHvr  was  his  chnstaftt  prayer.  Of  1 
himself  he  scarcely  thought.  1M&»  death  could 
purchase  the  safety  of  thoke  intrusted  to  hiss  care, 
the  sacrilim  would  & cheerfully  made.  Could 
lie  only  see  clearly  what  wrai  duty,  his  chief  anx- 
iety would  be  over,  But  tuni  which  way  he 
might,  ftpt  a tay  bfbjght  visited  him.  Thrown 
back  upon  htrhself,  he  was  compelled  to  rely 
on  lila  own  judgment  and  that  of  his  brother 
oflkers.  Lfouteimil^ 
these  grim  danger*  with  a cool  and  steady -gsuKS, 
and  met  them  with  an  pj&fi  will  an *1  neudiisken 
courage  ftlso  felt  that  pound  tea*ou  coiio«ded 
the  ^fcsmpl  m rctarru 

cers  and  die  m&rvfc*ni  Granadian  c.oaiwi^i.oii^; 
ars,  pleaded  earnestly  for  m;  lie  thereibre 
determined,  now  Holmes  whs  dead*  to  com- 
mdcce  his  backward  nmreh  immediately*  Be- 
funs  tearing*  however,  hv  wrotethe  following 
kjtten  in  cage  Strain  returned*  kfid  placed  it  In 
h ddmn&tmg  cap*ppwhr  wbJcV  hu  hung  m * 
crests  oracled  te^r  Holmes  grave ; 

: ; ’'SbiffA  ft,  jfttft  Xrt.  map. 

41  tliun  Stu.utc — This  is  HdltP^a  .grave.  Jlo 
died  yesterday,  March  -i,  panly  Juom  di^u&e 
and  partly  from,  sta/caium.  Tbs  rapidly  failing 
strength  of  my  party,  ctmdVmcd  with  this  ear»a*i 
soliejuiion  of  iho  officers  and  tftenf  And  your 
long-con  turned  absence*  hare  indui^d  jne  te 
turn  back  To  the  ship*  If  you  «an  wtm*  tip 
With  pwikjons  soon,  for  fjod’s  sake  £ryrb  over- 
take  ns,  (or  we  aro  bgfitrly  ^turvmg,  I have^ 
however,  no  doubt  of  reaching  tbe  planar) 
patches  if  the  party  be  able  14  bold  but  oft  slow 
mahdies,  and  j^achiug  fHetn,  I thiehd  hi  HfCfuUr 
Since  yog  left  l Imvc  been  dfttairtod  ig  oatup 
eighiUiMi  days  by  the  aieka^^:  of  iiedmes  and 
the  8t?j&niarJii,  , ;•  ^'v ; ^ ; 

^ 1 #itsh  t ^tri  right  in  gniftg  back,  xtnd  that 
when  you  know  -nil  tnare  fuUyv  you  will  uppror^ 
of  mv  conduct  Ih  ihe  course,  the  mom  pnrticu- 

larly  as  eveir  psdm-ftnts  hth!  p£dm»?tt4:f  atre  Tto 

kMiger  audiej^niiy  Abundant  « we  advance  for 
ftur  jiiistKnr^ee,  ^nd  a&  I mx  now  Oonviftred 
that  dOmethiog  most  Ortons  has  happened  to 
yourself  and  party  U>  pi^vcn t your  return  to  us. 

Co  gk 


■pruvmtms.,  . ^ / ' *'• : t ;,'■' 

:.  kindest  remembraam  an.J 

\nshes  ot  tile  party  for  your  safe  return  to  the 
-and  u huppy  ntevtiug  aboard,  I jura,  your* 
truly,  . . " ' Ws  T,  TbOxton. 

■ -To  Cuptaia  l V ite+tot  V.&TS- 
“ In  Cfcmrgn  *t  iUv  Istjisaijn  Tarty,  " 


iloLftKh  a Oiuvk. 

ITarrisorjv  Hftrwoo.l,  and  Vemdhea*  %vho 
had  xM  vM  dat  hrmting;  tifthmed  its  the 
afternoon?  nod  thatfjparks  lind  left 

them  at  daybreak  wh3i;.«-  an{iply  of  paimutto  for 
the  }k  Imth  how^ve^  not  arrived  in 

miUp,  aru'i  {ro\ v h:s  criurmuod  uhaem>*e  Uityr 
c%wicj*ided  that  he  hod , la%t  hiv  W&fj&t  ihMWed. 
:jiihy  Were  ihftde  t^mjv  for  him, 

aiul  a,  council  fieid  t^  oon^uto  w'hctiter  to  re- 
mmu  longer  m jwocfteil  the  next  day*  The  lat- 
ter course  determined  uptm  in  ^>ust*fom- 
tion  Of  the  dearth  of  provmons  ^md  general  and 
merpoaitig  weaJkneas  of  the  tntrty,  . . ; • i ; \ ; 

Tho  next  meriting,  lllurck  % 
tie  pip«d  the  strain^  4/  f Jbt 

horn  t*  the  oho  ftlwoya  used  when,  the  order  to 
rntarn  Is  M tha  commander  of  a ship.  To 
its  stirttng  notea  thn  ^amen  trend  round  the 
capstan  with  a will ; and  on  no  other  o<5carion 
docs  the  heavy  ^chbr  lift  frt?m  Ha  mftddy  bed 
with,  ira^h  a swift  and  steady  pull  na  then.  So 
ttow,  gathering  up  their  Asmpty  ha*»ew>mrk#  and 
rolling  up  their  blanket^  and  ftingiug  aaide 
useless  ydstpla  and  mufcketev  they  soon  au>o<l 
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ready  to  march.  This  was  the  last  time  poor 
Lombard’s  whistle  roused  up  the  famished  wan- 
derers, or  woke  the  echoes  of  the  forest  with 
its  music.  They  felt  sad  on  leaving  Parks 
wandering  about  alone  in  the  forest ; but  the 
prospect  of  return  quickened  every  heart,  and 
in  two  hours  they  made  a distance  which  it 
had  taken  them  three  days  to  accomplish  in 
their  downward  march.  Here,  at  “Indian 
Camp,”  as  they  had  previously  named  it,  they 
halted,  and  breakfasted  on  some  nuts.  They 
remained  here  for  three  hours  and  a half,  firing 
signals  for  Parks.  A council  was  then  called, 
to  determine  what  course  to  pursue,  when  it 
was  unanimously  decided  that  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  required  them  to  leave  him  to  his 
fate ; and  about  mid-day  they  recommenced 
their  march.  Mr.  Maury,  a little  after,  shot  a 
marmoset,  which  being  divided  into  four  parts, 
was  given  to  the  weakest,  and  soon  after  some 
large  red  nuts  were  discovered;  “ Providence ,” 
says  the  journal  at  this  point,  “ smiling  graciously 
on  our  return 

Mr.  Polanco  was  all  day  very  feeble,  and  de- 
layed the  party  very  much,  which,  though  weak, 
was  enlivened  by  the  idea  of  progress,  after  ly- 
ing so  long  idle  in  camp.  Formerly  the  order 
“Halt,”  passed  down  the  line,  was  heard  with 
pleasure ; but  it  now  seemed  to  take  so  many 
hours  from  the  time  that  should  intervene  be- 
tween them  and  a bountiful  supply  of  food.  Hav- 
ing accomplished  some  seven  or  eight  miles,  they 
encamped  on  the  river,  a short  distance  above 
the  twenty-seventh  camp  of  their  downward 
progress.  This  was  No.  1 Return  Camp,  and 
marked  the  longest  march  that  was  made  while 
ascending  the  river. 

The  next  morning,  at  a little  after  six,  break- 
fastless, and  with  no  food  in  prospect,  they 
started  cheerfully  off,  cutting  their  way  as  they 
went.  Mr.  Maury,  the  chief  hunter  of  the 
party,  shot  a hawk  during  the  forenoon,  and  cut 
down  some  nut  trees,  which  afforded  a slight 
breakfast.  At  two  o’clock  Mr.  Polanco  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  fainting  and  cold  extremities, 
while  his  eyes  became  glassy  and  fixed.  His  ill- 
ness from  this  time  continued  to  delay  the  return 
very  much.  His  prostration  increasing  hourly, 
he  was  assisted  along  by  the  sailors  during  the 
afternoon,  and  witbr  much  difficulty  the  party 
reached  the  second  return  camp,  which  was 
about  one  mile  below  the  twenty-sixth  on  the 
downward  march. 

It  is  entered  in  the  journal : “ Wednesday , 
March  8.  Left  camp  at  6.80  a.ii.,  proceeding 
slowly,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Polanco’s  contin- 
ued illness.  During  the  morning  march  some 
acid  nuts  were  obtained ; and,  after  many  de- 
lays, the  camp  was  reached  at  which  the  ad- 
vance party  had  separated  from  the  main  body. 

“ At  1.30,  with  gloomy  anticipations,  we  left 
the  parting  camp.  Miller  was  permitted  to 
throw  away  his  carbine,  owing  to  his  inability 
to  carry  it.  Mr.  Polanco  again  failed  after 
leaving  this  camp,  and  delayed  the  party  a long 
time.  A tree  was  finally  met  with  which  pro- 
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duced  a species  of  the  palm-nut,  the  covering  of 
which  resembled  mangoes.  As  it  was  too  large 
to  cut  down,  as  many  as  possible  were  obtained 
by  firing  into  the  clusters.  Revived  somewhat 
by  this  food,  the  party  reached  No.  3 Return 
Camp  at  4.50  p.m.” 

It  was  sad  to  see  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  men  watched  each  discharge  of  the  carbine 
into  the  tree-tops. 

After  suffering  much  annoyance  from  mos- 
quitoes during  the  night,  the  party  commenced 
their  painful  march  at  eight  in  the  morning,  but 
owing  to  the  illness  of  the  Granadians,  little 
progress  was  made.  “ Halt,  halt !”  rang  contin- 
ually along  the  line,  and  the  men  lay  down  to 
wait  for  the  commissioners.  Tw  o turkeys  were 
seen,  but  neither  could  be  obtained.  Mr.  Cas- 
tilla being  unable  to  proceed,  a woodpecker 
which  had  been  shot  was  given  to  him,  which 
he  ate  raw,  before  the  feathers  were  half  pluck- 
ed away.  James  (landsman)  was  permitted  to 
abandon  his  carbine,  in  order  to  assist  the  two 
Granadians,  who  hourly  grew  worse.  Overcome 
with  fatigue,  they  would  throw  themselves  on 
the  ground  and  weep,  bitterly  mourning,  in  their 
native  language,  for  the  friends  at  home  they 
were  destined  never  to  see.  Their  frequent 
fainting  fits  obliged  the  party  to  encamp,  after 
repeated  stoppings,  at  half  past  three. 

Nearly  all  were  veiy  weak,  and  the  distance 
marched  could  not  be  very  accurately  estimated, 
owing  to  the  frequent  halts,  but  was  probably 
about  three  miles  and  a half. 

The  next  morning  the  Granadians  appeared 
very  feeble,  while  Lombard  and  Harrison  also 
suffered  exceedingly ; but  at  eight  o’clock  they 
left  camp,  and  staggered  on.  Little  progress, 
however,  was  made,  owing  to  the  increasing 
illness  of  Messrs.  Castilla  and  Polanco.  The 
traveling,  too,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  was 
very  trying,  being  for  the  most  part  through  a 
thick  jungle,  that  flogged  and  tore  the  men  as 
they  floundered  on.  During  the  day  a few 
acid  nuts  were  found.  Mr.  Truxton  used  every 
means — persuasion,  promises,  fear — to  induce 
the  Granadians  to  move  on,  but  Mr.  Castilla 
still  grew  worse,  and  would  not  get  up.  A lofty 
tree,  filled  with  a multitude  of  cranes,  was  dis- 
covered, and  several  6hots  were  fired  into  it 
Mr.  Maury  killed  one  and  wounded  another, 
which  escaped.  Encamping  at  four  o’clock,  the 
party  feasted  upon  the  crane  (the  largest  bird 
yet  killed)  and  some  “pulsely”  which  was  gath- 
ered near  the  camp.  During  the  night  there  was 
a heavy  dew,  and  the  party  were  much  annoyed 
by  mosquitoes. 

The  next  morning  the  men  seemed  somewhat 
improved  by  the  animal  food  of  the  night  pre- 
vious, although  Lombard,  being  rather  aged,  ap- 
peared to  derive  but  little  benefit  from  it.  Har- 
wood was  permitted  to  throw  away  his  injured 
carbine,  to  enable  him  to  carry  his  blanket  and 
hammock.  Since  the  debility  of  the  party,  es- 
pecially that  of  the  Granadians,  had  become  so 
great,  all  hands  were  called  early  every  morning 
to  prepare  some  “ pulsely”  water,  acid-nut  tea, 
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or  other  warm  beverage,  with  which  to  sustain 
the  stomach  while  marching.  The  delays  were 
solely  attributable  to  the  weakness  or  want  of 
energy  of  the  Granadians,  though  every  assist- 
ance was  given  them  that  the  men  could  be- 
stow. Corporal  O’Kelly  and  M‘Ginness  were 
allowed  to  throw  away  their  carbines,  to  assist 
them.  Leaning  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of 
these  two  men,  who  were  scarcely  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  these  commissioners  limped 
slowly  along.  As  one  skeleton,  with  its  arm 
thus  thrown  around  another  for  support,  begged 
for  delay  and  still  more  aid,  a most  striking  il- 
lustration was  furnished  of  the  difference  in  en- 
durance and  courage  between  the  two  races. 
But  even  this  assistance  soon  ceased  to  be  of 
avail ; and  shortly  after  leaving  camp,  Mr.  Cas- 
tilla fell  down,  apparently  insensible,  and  re- 
mained in  that  state  for  two  hours.  Cold  water 
was  thrown  over  him,  and  every  means  used  to 
revive  him ; and  at  length  he  opened  his  eyes. 
Mr.  Maury,  in  the  mean  time,  having  shot  a 
dove,  the  half  of  it  was  given  to  him,  and  eaten 
raw,  which  enabled  him,  after  much  difficulty, 
to  reach  the  river,  where  they  halted. 

Just  before  dark,  while  the  men  lay  stretched 
around  their  fires  and  all  was  quiet  in  camp, 
Truxton  strolled  out  into  the  woods  to  see  if  he 
could  obtain  any  nuts.  He  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  he  observed  something  breathing  in 
the  grass.  At  first  it  looked  like  a negro  baby 
lying  there ; then  he  thought  it  must  be  a wild 
cat.  He  had  nothing  but  his  knife  with  him, 
and  drawing  that,  he  crept  stealthily  toward  the 
mysterious  object.  But  before  he  got  near 
enough  to  strike  it,  the  animal  arose,  and  stretch- 
ing its  wings  flew  with  a heavy  swinging  motion 
across  the  river.  It  was  the  crane  that  Maury 
had  previously  wounded.  Cursing  his  stupidity 
in  not  making  a rush  for  the  bird  at  once,  and 
thus  secure  food  for  his  starving  men,  he  saw  it 
slowly  fly  away,  and  gazed  after  it  as  a wrecked 
mariner  strains  his  eye  after  the  vanishing  sails 
of  a ship.  Heretofore  the  officers  had  given  all 
the  meat  to  the  men  to  enable  them  to  march, 
but  being  compelled  to  do  all  the  cutting  through 
the  jungles  themselves,  and  soon  after  prepare 
all  the  camp  fires,  they  began  to  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  something  more  nourishing  than  nuts,  or 
they  too  would  speedily  give  out.  So  after  this, 
when  a buzzard,  or  lizard,  or  any  form  of  ani- 
mal life  was  obtained,  they  first  sucked  the  blood 
themselves,  and  then  distributed  the  food  to  the 
men.  At  this  time  Truxton  and  Maury  would 
often  go  forward  together  to  clear  a path,  or  one 
to  cut  and  the  other  to  shoot.  Lieutenant  Gar- 
land then  took  charge  of  the  rear-guard,  and  it 
required  all  the  arguments  of  persuasion,  and 
all  the  power  of  his  authority,  to  keep  the  strag- 
glers moving.  The  distant  prospect  of  food 
ahead  could  not  overcome  the  desire  of  present 
rest.  The  prospect  now  looked  gloomy  enough. 
Castilla  was  getting  deranged,  and  had  become 
fearfully  changed.  His  eyes  were  glassy,  and 
glared  like  those  of  a wild  beast  from  their 
sunken  ^sockets.  He  said  but  little,  and  when 
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he  spoke  his  sepulchral  cry  was,  “ Meat ! meat ! 
give  me  some  meat !”  A small  bird  being  divided 
between  him  and  the  junior  commisioncr,  he  de- 
voured his  portion  voraciously,  and  then,  as  senior 
in  rank,  fiercely  demanded  of  the  latter  his  half. 
Among  officers  and  men  there  was  now  but  one 
object— -food.  One  thought  filled  every  breast, 
one  desire  animated  every  heart.  There  seemed 
but  one  object  in  the  universe  worth  seeking 
after— -food.  The  eye  was  open  to  only  one  class 
of  objects,  the  ear  to  one  class  of  sounds,  some 
article  of  food  and  some  cry  of  animal  or  bird. 

Wan  and  haggard,  they  looked  like  spectres 
wandering  through  the  woods,  yet  no  rapacity 
marked  their  conduct — at  least  that  of  the 
Americans.  None  hid  their  food.  One  senti- 
ment of  honor  actuated  every  heart,  and  each 
divided  cheerfully  with  the  other,  furnishing  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  power  of  example  in 
officers  over  their  subordinates.  Had  the  former 
claimed  a larger  share,  or  allowed  suffering  and 
famine  to  render  them  selfish,  those  men  would 
have  become  wild  beasts.  Lieutenant  Maury 
especially  exhibited  the  noblest  traits  that  adorn 
human  nature ; I say  especially,  because  he  was 
the  chief  hunter,  and  could  at  any  time,  un- 
known to  the  rest,  have  appropriated  to  himself 
at  least  some  of  the  nuts  he  obtained.  But 
that  most  demoralizing  of  all  things,  famine,  had 
no  power  over  him.  Forgetting  his  oivn  desti- 
tution, he  hunted  only  for  others,  and  his  joy 
at  success,  sprung  from  the  consciousness  that 
he  could  relieve  the  suffering  men  who  looked 
to  him  for  food.  Undismayed,  composed,  and 
resolute,  he,  with  the  other  officers,  moved 
quietly  on  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  all  by  tjjp ir 
example  effected  more  than  any  mere  authority 
could  ever  have  accomplished.  When  men  see 
officers  toiling  for  their  welfare,  refusing  even 
to  share  equally  with  them,  forcing  on  them  the 
larger  and  better  portion,  and  then  each,  with 
his  meagre  allowance,  turn  away  to  get  more 
food,  they  w'ill  die  rather  than  be  untrue  or 
disobedient.  Such  example  ennobles  them  by 
keeping  alive  within  their  bosoms  the  sentiment 
of  honor,  and  enables  the  soul,  even  amidst  the 
extremities  of  human  suffering,  to  assert  its  su- 
periority to  mere  animal  desires  and  physical 
pain. 

Says  the  journal  here:  “Providentially,  as 
we  had  no  other  means  of  subsistence,  Mr. 
Truxton  found  the  body  of  the  crane  which  Mr. 
Maury  had  wounded  yesterday.  It  had  fallen 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  ate  all 
the  better  for  being  a little  gamy.”  The  colored 
man,  Johnson,  swam  the  river  for  it,  and  it  was 
soon  devoured,  entrails  and  all.  Owing  to  the 
mosquitoes  and  sand-flies  none  could  sleep,  and 
the  camp  resounded  wdth  the  moans  of  the  men. 

The  next  morning  was  Sunday,  and  at  seven 
o’clock  the  order  to  march  w'as  given,  but  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  Mr.  Castilla  fainted  again, 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  his  suffering 
journey  had  ended.  Every  effort  to  revive  him 
proved  abortive,  and  a little  after  noon,  without 
making  a sign,  he  died.  A ring  taken  from  his 
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finger,  a lock  of  hair,  together  with  all  the 
property  found  on  his  person,  were  given  to  the 
junior  commissioner,  Mr.  Polanco.  He  had  for 
a long  time  complained  of  his  knee,  which  he 
kept  bandaged  with  his  handkerchief.  This 
was  unbound  to  examine  the  cause  of  his  suffer- 
ing, but  though  dwindled  away  to  a skeleton, 
neither  limb  showed  any  symptoms  of  disease. 
Maury  and  Corporal  O’Kelly,  with  their  sheath 
knives,  dug  a shelf  in  the  bank  and  stretched 
the  Granadian  commissioner  upon  it.  The 
attenuated  forms  of  the  men,  but  half  covered 
with  rags,  then  gathered  round  the  grave,  and 
gazed  with  haggard  features  on  their  dead  com- 
rade, while  Truxton  offered  up  a short  prayer 
to  Him  who  alone  seemed  able  to  save  them. 
Polanco  would  not  go  near,  but  stood  a little 
way  off,  weeping  bitterly,  and  declaring  he  could 
not  leave  his  friend.  The  dirt  was  flung  back 
over  the  form  scarcely  yet  cold,  and  with  sad, 
melancholy  forebodings  the  party  turned  away, 
and  the  order  to  march  passed  down  the  line. 
Death  had  begun  to  claim  its  victims,  and  it 
was  evident,  from  the  appearance  of  the  men, 
that  it  would  now  traverse  their  file  with  a 
more  rapid  footstep  than  it  had  hitherto  done. 
The  sudden  energy  inspired  by  the  thought  that 
they  were  returning  to  the  ship  had  given  way 
before  present  famine  and  weakness,  and  as  one 
after  another  yielded  to  his  fate,  the  moral  and 
physical  force  which  hope  imparts,  also  left 
them.  This  was  the  case  especially  with  Mr. 
Polanco,  the  junior  commissioner.  Grief  at 
the  loss  of  his  friend  and  companion,  added  to 
the  increased  desolation  of  his  position,  was 
ev^ently  fast  sapping  his  remaining  strength. 

Whether  because  absorbed  in  the  calamity 
that  had  overtaken  them,  or  from  some  casualty, 
does  not  appear,  but  they  had  not  proceeded 
more  than  three  quarters  of  a mile  when  they 
lost  the  river  and  became  completely  entangled 
in  the  jungle. 

At  this  juncture,  a return  of  Mr.  Polanco’s 
illness  obliged  them  to  encamp  for  the  night, 
nearly  destitute  of  provisions  and  utterly  with- 
out water.  This  was  the  only  night  during  the 
whole  Expedition  that  the  party  encamped  with- 
out water;  and,  independent  of  the  physical 
suffering,  the  circumstance  spread  a gloom  over 
the  mindB  of  all.  They  had  kept  marching  un- 
til very  late,  in  hopes  of  reaching  again  the 
river;  and  when  the  word  was  passed  from  the 
rear  to  van  that  Mr.  Polanco  had  fainted,  and 
the  order  to  halt  was  given  by  Mr.  Truxton,  he, 
Mr.  Maury,  and  some  of  the  men  were  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  in  advance.  As  they  halted,  the 
weak  and  debilitated  party  laid  down  where 
they  found  themselves  in  the  matted  forest,  and 
for  the  first  and  only  time  it  displayed  the  char- 
acteristics of  a rout.  This  was  the  blackest  night 
yet  experienced,  not  only  from  the  death-scene 
they  had  just  witnessed,  and  the  absence  of  wa- 
ter and  provisions,  and  loss  of  the  river,  but 
from  the  fact  that  the  men  were  too  far  apart 
to  converse  with  each  other.  The  officers,  how- 
ever, moved  backward  and  forward  to  cheer 


them,  and  by  great  effort  succeeded  in  kindling 
two  fires,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  apart,  which 
somewhat  relieved  the  gloom  of  the  night,  and 
served  as  beacons  to  the  stragglers  along  the 
path.  This  was  Sunday;  and  next  mornings 
after  a night  of  torture,  owing  to  the  myriads  of 
mosquitoes  which  infested  the  forest,  the  party, 
without  breakfast  or  water,  started  from  camp 
at  half  past  six.  Mr.  Polanco  was  scarcely  able 
to  move  at  all;  and,  after  having  proceeded 
about  half  a mile,  fainted,  and  only  returned  to 
consciousness  to  give  himself  up  to  complete 
despair.  He  requested  that  a paper  might  be 
drawn  up,  giving  to  Corporal  O’Kelly  and  James 
M'Ginness,  who  had  assisted  him  during  the 
march,  all  the  money  which  he  had  left  on  board 
the  Cyane,  He  also  stated  that  Mr.  Castilla 
had  expressed  a similar  wish  prior  to  his  death. 

This  paper  being  drawn  up,  was  signed  by  Mr. 

Polanco,  and  witnessed  by  Midshipman  Garland 
and  Mr.  Kettlewell,  after  which  it  was  pl&cea 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Truxton.* 

The  party  halted  a long  time  to  satisfy  every 
one  as  to  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Polanco’s  recov- 
ery. If  they  had  been  by  the  river,  or  known  of  ita 
whereabouts,  they  might  have  delayed  longer ; 
but  they  were  without  water  or  provisions,  for 
both  of  which  the  men  were  suffering  exceed- 
ingly, and  knew  not  how  long  a time  might 
elapse  before  they  could  be  obtained.  One 
thing  was  certain,  these  must  be  reached  soon 
or  not  one  but  many  would  be  left  in  the  forest 
to  die.  Under  these  painful  circumstances,  a 
council  of  war  was  called,  and  it  was  submitted, 

“ Whether  the  life  of  one  man  who  could  not 
survive  many  hours  should  be  regarded  be- 
fore the  lives  of  the  fourteen  now  remaining  ?” 

The  opinions  of  all  being  taken,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  to  leave  him  to  his  fate  and 
proceed.  Poor  Polanco  then  rose  and  tried  to 
march ; but  after  staggering  a few  steps  he  sunk 
heavily  to  the  earth.  Each  one  in  succession 
of  those  nearest  him  then  went  up  and  bade 
him  good-by.  As  Truxton  turned  away,  Po- 
lanco shrieked  after  him,  begging  most  pite- 
ously not  to  be  abandoned  there  in  the  forest. 

Three  times  Truxton,  at  his  beseeching  cries, 
which  thrilled  every  heart  with  agony,  went 
back  to  bid  him  farewell ; and  at  last,  with 
streaming  eyes,  gave  the  order,  “Forward." 

Poor  Polanco  lay  doubled  up  on  the  ground, 
moaning  piteously;  but  soon  the  last  sounds 
of  the  retiring  footsteps  of  his  comrades  faded 
away  in  the  forest,  and  he  was  left  alone  to  die. 

How  long  he  lay  there  was  never  known ; but 
it  was  afterward  discovered  that  he  succeeded 
in  crawling  back  to  the  grave  of  his  friend,  and 
stretching  himself  upon  it,  died ; for  his  skele- 
ton was  found  lying  across  it  by  Strain.  Even 
a grave  was  a better  companion  than  solitude. 

The  party,  after  floundering  for  a long  time 

• This  order  upon  Commander  Hollins,  of  the  Cyan*, 
was  never  presented,  their  property  on  board  having  been 
previously  turned  over  to  their  relatives  at  Carthagen*. 
when  the  ftite  of  the  party  was  uncertain.  The  amount 
of  money  was  small. 
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through  the  thick  brushwood,  at  length  struck 
the  river  again,  but  below  Castilla’s  grave.  Re- 
freshed by  the  water  of  the  stream,  they  began 
once  more  slowly  to  climb  its  banks.  Suddenly 
Truxton  caught  sight  of  Castilla’s  grave,  and 
became  deeply  affected.  Maury,  who  was  in 
advance  with  him,  noticed  it,  and  said,  “ Trux- 
ton, you  are  strangely  moved — what  is  the  mat- 
ter?” The  latter  replied,  that  he  feared  the 
effect  of  that  grave  on  his  men.  He  therefore 
halted  and  addressed  them,  bidding  them  be  of 
good  cheer,  and  saying  that  their  prospects  now 
were  brighter,  for  all  their  past  delays  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  Granadian  commissioners, 
and  they  could  now  proceed  more  rapidly.  It 
was  evident,  however,  from  the  furtive  glances 
which  the  men  cast  at  that  rude  grave,  and  the 
melancholy  expression  of  their  countenances, 
that  each  one  was  thinking  of  the  probable 
doom  that  awaited  himself.  Many  could  hard- 
ly stagger  along,  and  the  pain  which  the  effort 
to  march  caused  them  was  written  in  legible 
lines  on  their  features.  Five  carbines  were 
flung  away  to-day,  with  the  permission  of  Mr. 
Truxton.  Nothing  can  show  the  perfection  of 
our  naval  discipline  more  than  the  conduct  of 
these  men  under  their  accumulated  sufferings. 
Scarcely  able  to  drag  along  their  own  weight, 
each  attenuated  form  continued  to  toil  under 
the  burden  of  its  carbine  until  his  commander 
permitted  him  to  abandon  it.  Obedient  under 
all — obedient  and  submissive  even  to  death. 

Several  men  now  suffered  severely  from  the 
“ Guzanos  do  Monte” — wood  worms,  hereto- 
fore alluded  to,  which  were  extracted  with  much 
pain  from  different  parts  of  the  body.  During 
this  day’s  march  a soft  vegetable,  full  of  seeds, 
was  found,  which,  when  boiled,  tasted  like  a 
potato*  Toward  evening,  five  who  had  eaten 
the  seeds  were  seized  with  violent  pains  and 
vomiting,  which  lasted  several  hours,  and  in 
some  cases  all  night.  Harrison  here  made  his 
will,  under  the  expectation  of  being  left  in  the 
morning. 

The  journal  of  next  day  says:  “ Tuesday , March 
14.  Left  camp  at  7.30  a.m.  After  marching 
about  half  an  hour,  Edward  Lombard  (seaman), 
who  had  delayed  the  party  very  much  yesterday, 
threw  himself  on  the  ground,  declared  his  utter 
inability  to  proceed,  and  begged  to  be  left  to 
his  fate.  He  had  made  the  same  request  every 
day  for  several  days  previous. 

“After  much  persuasion,  Mr.  Truxton  led 
him  along,  allowing  him  to  throw  away  his 
blanket  and  other  effects.  Among  other  rea- 
sons for  refusing  his  request  was  the  fear  that 
he  would  go  back  and  dig  up  and  eat  the  Gran- 
adian commissioner. 

“ Miller,  a landsman  belonging  to  the  Cyane, 
who  suffered  intensely  from  a bad  ulcer,  wept 
bitterly  during  this  day’s  march.  He  uttered 
no  complaint,  but  the  scalding  tears  trickled 
incessantly  down  his  face.  He  showed  a brave 
and  noble  spirit,  but  his  terrible  sufferings  would 
have  some  outlet.  He  declared  it  to  be  his  be- 
lief that  ^e  would  not  march  on  the  morrow.” 
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Mr.  Boggs  was  also  veiy  much  debilitated, 
owing  to  frequent  vomiting.  The  progress  of 
the  party  was  painful  and  slow  on  this  day,  by 
the  illness  of  so  many  of  its  members,  and  the 
advance  very  tedious;  but  fortunately  some 
three  or  four  dozen  of  yellow,  richly-flavored 
nuts  were  procured  on  the  way,  by  which  all 
were  much  revived.  Three  nuts  to  a man 
had  at  last  become  a refreshing  meal.  These 
nuts  were  the  more  prized,  as  all  hands  had  been 
affected  by  the  late  constant  use  of  acid  palm- 
nuts.  Mr.  Truxton’s  carbine  burst  upon  being 
fired  on  the  march,  leaving  but  one  carbine  and 
a double-barreled  fowling-piece  among  the  four- 
teen men  now  remaining.  A little  after  four, 
they  arrived  at  Return  Camp  No.  9,  an  old  In- 
dian hunting-lodge,  which  was  not  seen  on  their 
march  down  the  river.  Midshipman  Garland 
had  suffered  exceedingly  all  day  from  the  effects 
of  the  “ Guzanos  de  Monte,”  or  wood  worms. 

It  is  one  of  the  striking  peculiarities  of  the 
journal  before  me  that  all  these  revolting,  pain- 
ful visitations,  so  dreaded  by  man,  are  chron- 
icled like  the  common  events  of  eveiy-day  life. 

To  me,  nothing  can  show  more  vividly  how 
fearfully  familiar  they  had  become  with  human 
suffering. 

Lombard  became  very  desponding  in  camp 
this  evening,  and  it  was  exceedingly  mournful 
to  look  upon  the  old  man,  evidently  so  near  his 
end.  Mr.  Maury  was  also  very  sick,  owing  to 
the  seeds  above  alluded  to,  of  which  he  had  par- 
taken freely.  Says  the  journal : 

“ Wednesday , March  15.  The  party  were 
called  this  morning  at  an  early  hour,  but  Ed- 
ward Lombard  immediately  and  despondingly 
declared  his  utter  inability  to  proceed,  and  de- 
sired the  party  should  be  assembled  in  order 
that  he  might  make  a statement  of  his  position 
to  them,  and  abide  the  result  of  their  determin- 
ation. 

“All  having  assembled,  he  set  forth  clearly 
and  distinctly  his  utter  and  entire  inability  to 
march  any  further. 

“ He  also  gave  his  opinion  upon  the  import- 
ance of  speedily  reaching  some  place  where  pro- 
visions might  be  obtained : and  remarked  that 
as  Mr.  Polanco  had  been  left  to  perish  to  insure 
the  safety  of  the  greater  number,  he  had  no 
right  to  expect  any  more  consideration.  Hav- 
ing finished  his  remarks,  Mr.  Traxton  addressed 
himself  to  the  men  and  officers,  stating  clearly 
the  case  which  Lombard  had  set  forth,  and  then 
asked  that  each  one,  in  the  presence  of  Lom- 
bard, should  give  his  vote. 

“ He  was  earnestly  persuaded  to  try  and  move 
a little  further,  in  hopes  of  reaching  some  nuts 
or  something  of  the  kind  that  might  revive  his 
drooping  strength;  but  he  was  utterly  pros- 
trated.” 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  illustrate  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Spanish  and  Anglo-Saxon 
races  than  the  conduct  of  the  Granadian  com- 
missioner and  that  of  Lombard,  an  American. 

The  one  clinging  to  life  with  a selfishness  and 

tenacity  painful  to  behold — not  a thought  for 
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the  welfare  of  the  others ; not  a moment's  man- 
ly consideration  of  the  trying  duties  and  exigen- 
cies of  the  case.  Lombard,  on  the  other  hand, 
begging  day  after  day  to  be  left,  and  finally  de- 
manding that  a council  should  be  called  to  listen 
to  the  sound  reasons  he  could  give  why  his  re- 
quest should  be  granted. 

As  he  peremptorily  refused  to  make  another 
effort,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  leave  him. 
Each  one,  as  he  gave  his  vote  aloud,  advanced, 
weeping,  and  divided  with  him  the  few  nuts  he 
might  have  on  his  person.  Lombard  received 
them  thankfully,  and  asked  them  to  kindle  a 
fire  beside  him,  which  was  done ; and  that  a 
pot  and  knife  and  hatchet  might  be  left.  These 
requests  were  all  silently  fulfilled.  As  he  sat, 
leaning  against  a tree,  with  these  few  articles 
beside  him,  so  calmly,  so  methodically  prepar- 
ing for  his  abandonment,  every  heart  was  moved 
with  the  deepest  pity,  and  his  was  the  only  dry 
eye  there.  Each  one  then  bade  him  an  affec- 
tionate farewell,  with  streaming  eyes,  and  took 
his  place  in  the  file  in  marching  order.  He  then 
requested  that  Mr.  Kettlewcll  might  write  down 
his  last  wishes  and  pray  with  him.  Kettlewell 
took  down  his  few  requests,  and  then  kneeling, 
offered  up  a short  prayer.  Lombard,  to  whom 
the  parting,  now  that  it  was  to  be  taken  forever, 
grew  more  agonizing,  requested  him  to  ask 
Truxton  to  come  back  once  more,  and  bid  him 
good-by.  The  latter  slowly  traversed  the  silent, 
motionless  file,  to  the  head,  till  he  came  to  Trux- 
ton. Emaciated  and  wan,  his  clothes  patched 
with  bark,  and  hanging  in  tatters  about  him, 
this  noble  young  commander  stood  leaning  on 
his  carbine,  the  tears  one  by  one  trickling  down 
his  haggard  face.  All  his  sympathies  were 
aroused,  and  every  pulse  quickened’ into  mo- 
mentary action  under  the  excitement  of  sorrow, 
but  he  refused  to  go  back.  He  dared  not  trust 
himself  again.  Besides,  the  scene  was  too  pain- 
ful to  continue — the  sooner  it  terminated  the 
better.  The  order  to  march  was  therefore  pass- 
ed down  the  file,  and  the  party — dwindled  to 
thirteen — mournfully  moved  away,  and  left 
Lombard  alone  in  the  wilds  of  Darien.  That 
was  the  last  ever  seen  of  him.  How  long  he 
lived — whether  he  ever  struggled  again  for  life, 
or  whether  he  flung  himself  into  the  river,  on 
the  very  verge  of  which  he  insisted  on  being 
placed,  was  never  known.  His  boatswain’s  sil- 
ver whistle,  worth  some  four  or  five  dollars,  was 
government  property,  and  when  some  one  ad- 
vanced to  take  it  from  him,  he  begged  earnestly 
that  it  might  remain,  saying  he  had  carried  it 
the  whole  route,  and  could  not  bear  to  part  with 
it  now.  It  was  the  last  companion  that  re- 
mained to  him,  and  it  was  left  in  his  posses- 
sion. It  had  sounded  its  last  call,  and  rests  by 
the  bones  of  its  owner  in  those  rarely-trod  sol- 
itudes. 

He  had  come  on  from  Norfolk,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  accompanying  Strain  in  this 
expedition.  The  latter  told  him  he  was  too  old 
to  attempt  it,  and  offered  to  get  him  some  petty 
office  on  board  ship,  but  he  would  not  take  a re- 


fusal, and  now  sleeps  where  the  sound  of  civil- 
ization will  probably  never  be  heard. 

That  day’s  march  was  a silent  and  sad  one; 
but  the  feelings  of  the  depressed  and  debilitated 
party  were  much  relieved  in  the  after  part  of 
the  day  by  coming  on  the  “ Camp  Beautiful” 
of  their  downward  march.  Shout  after  shout 
went  up  as  they  entered  it,  and  the  bright  green 
bank  and  scarlet  blossoms  that  enlivened  the 
forest  presented  such  a contrast  to  the  gloomy 
wilderness  they  had  so  long  traversed,  that  they 
seemed  to  be  entering  once  more  the  borders  of 
civilization.  Besides,  this  was  the  first  down- 
ward camp  they  had  met  for  several  days,  and 
it  seemed  like  the  face  of  an  old  friend. 

Miller,  Boggs,  and  Garland  were  the  last  to 
straggle  in ; and  being  prostrated,  and  scarcely 
able  to  move,  it  was  resolved  to  rest  here  for  an 
hour  and  recruit.  A fire  was  kindled  on  the 
old  spot,  and  many  reminiscences  recalled  of 
the  time  they  last  encamped  there.  Strain  and 
his  party  naturally  became  again  the  topic  of 
conversation,  and  many  regrets  uttered  over  his 
probable  doom.  A few  unripe  acid  nuts  had 
been  gathered  on  the  way,  which  were  divided ; 
while  a terrapin,  caught  by  Corporal  O’Kelly,  was 
made  into  soup,  and  given  to  the  three  sick  men. 
Revived  by  this,  the  latter  announced  themselves 
ready  to  march,  and  slowly  struggling  to  their 
feet,  fell  into  order.  From  this  time  on  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  the  officers  could  induce  the 
men  to  rouse  in  the  morning.  Threats,  and  kicks 
even,  were  resorted  to,  to  induce  them  to  stir ; 
and  but  for  the  tea  which  the  officers  made  for 
them,  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to 
have  succeeded  with  any  efforts. 

Continuing  the  march  about  sunset,  some 
palmetto  was  obtained,  which  being  the  first 
which  had  been  met  since  the  6th  instant,  was 
thankfully  welcomed.  Soon  after,  the  party 
encamped  near  the  river,  though  access  to  it 
was  difficult.  “ Mr.  Garland  still  suffering 
severely,  and  applying  cold  water.  Mr.  Boggs 
very  sick  ; and  Miller’s  thigh  much  excori- 
ated”— is  the  remark  noted  on  the  journal  of 
the  condition  of  things  in  this  camp.  The 
party  supped  on  palmetto  and  roasted  nuts.  The 
time  had  now  nearly  arrived  when  rain  might 
be  anticipated ; and  the  journal  kept  by  the  main 
body  remarks  in  this  place — “ We  have  remark- 
ed for  some  days  the  cloudy  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  rain  has  fallen  at  intervals,  but  not 
in  such  quantities  as  to  excite  uneasiness  in  re- 
gard to  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season : if 
that  catches  us  on  the  Isthmus  our  knell  is 
knolled.  The  weather  now  reminds  us  of  In- 
dian summer  at  home." 

u Thursday j March  16.  At  daylight,  all  who 
were  able  went  to  work  to  cut  down  some  pnl- 
raettoes  which  were  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
camp.  The  trees  were  small,  and  the  scanty 
supply  which  they  yielded  w'as  carried  uutil 
breakfast  time.”  During  the  march  Mr.  Trux- 
ton lost  his  revolver  from  the  holster,  while 
cutting  a path  for  the  party  through  the  jun- 
gle. The  journal  states,  during  the  first  portion 
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of  this  day’s  journey,  44  Mr.  Garland  still  suffer- 
ing, and  extremely  distressed  marching;  Miller 
a little  better ; and  Boggs  very  weak,  and  un- 
able, as  he  has  been  for  some  days,  to  carry  any 
thing.”  Between  1 1 a.m.  and  3 p.m.  the  party 
halted  for  rest  and  breakfast.  Resuming  its 
march,  five  Indian  hunting-lodges  were  passed, 
in  one  of  which  was  found  the  head  of  a cat- 
fish, nearly  fresh.  44  Saw,”  says  the  journal 
44  a large  dark  snake,  about  six  feet  long,  but 
could  not  catch  him  /”  Indians  appeared  to  have 
visited  this  vicinity  since  the  downward  march ; 
and  on  this  day  some  baskets  were  seen  made 
of  twigs  recently  cut. 

Mr.  Maury  shot  a bird  of  the  toucan  tribe — 
bill  about  three  and  a half  inches  long,  one 
and  three  quarters  thick,  dark  green,  yellow 
tipped,  and  slightly  curved;  color  of  plumage 
golden  yellow,  shaded  by  blue,  blue  and  gray, 
speckled  white,  grayish,  and  grayish  tinted 
from  head  along  the  back.  The  principal  part 
of  this  bird  was  eaten  by  Messrs.  Boggs  and 
Maury,  who  were  quite  unwell — the  latter  from 
the  effect  of  the  seed  before  alluded  to;  and  it 
should  be  mentioned,  for  the  credit  of  the  men  i 
composing  the  expedition,  that  they  insisted 
upon  Mr.  Maury  taking  a large  share  of  the 
bird  himself. 

As  remarked  before,  the  officers  hunted  game 
for  the  party,  rarely  reserving  any  thing  for 
themselves.  It  was  for  this  reason,  and  fully 
appreciating  the  generous  devotion  of  these 
officers,  that  when  Mr.  Maury  became  ill,  the 
men  insisted  on  his  eating  a sufficiency  of  the 
bird  which  he  had  killed,  to  restore  the  tone  of 
his  stomach.  When  such  a feeling  exists  between 
officers  and  men,  and  when  it  is  displayed  under 
such  trying  circumstances,  it  affords  the  strong- 
est evidence  of  the  perfect  discipline  which  gen- 
erally prevails  among  organized  bands  of  our 
countrymen,  who  are  the  most  subordinate  and 
amenable  to  law  of  any  people  whom  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  a naval  officer  to  control. 

During  the  progress  of  the  party  the  remain- 
der of  this  day  some  palmetto  was  obtained,  and 
a fruit  resembling  the  May  apple  in  form  and 
color,  but  with  a pulp  something  less  pungent 
than  the  monkey  pepper-pod. 

At  five  o’clock  they  went  into  camp  on  a high 
bank  near  the  river.  The  journal  states  that  in 
this  camp  44  the  mosquitoes  were  not  so  ravenous 
as  usual.”  The  next  day  they  started  at.  half 
past  six.  The  weather  was  cloudy,  and  appar- 
ently threatening  rain.  Mr.  Garland  suffered 
very  much  from  inflammation,  attributable  to 
the  worms  which  could  not  be  extracted,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  debility  from  starvation  and  fatigue. 
Miller,  owing  to  his  ulcer,  which  had  assumed 
a malignant  aspect,  also  suffered  excedingly,  and 
walked  with  great  difficulty.  Mr.  Boggs  was 
weak,  but  better  than  the  day  before,  and  march- 
ed until  nine  o’clock,  when  they  boiled  some  pal- 
metto for  breakfast.  Mr.  Maury  shot  a thrush, 
which  was  cooked  for  Mr.  Boggs.  Resting  till 
one  o’clock,  they  again  started  forward,  although 
Miller  was  suffering  acutely  from  increasing  in- 
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flammation.  The  day,  on  the  whole,  did  not 
prove  so  overcast  as  they  expected,  which  en- 
couraged them.  They  followed  the  river  bank 
closely  during  all  the  return  march,  thinking  it 
safer  than  to  attempt  to  cut  off  the  bends.  Be- 
sides, it  was  utterly  impossible,  with  men  who 
so  frequently  fainted  on  the  route,  to  go  far 
from  the  water,  for  this  was  their  only  restora- 
tive. At  half  past  two  a good  camping  ground 
was  found,  where  it  was  deemed  best  to  halt 
for  the  night,  especially  as  some  palmetto  trees 
were  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  whole  party 
were  revived  in  spirits  by  the  food  which  the 
palmetto  afforded,  and  with  the  idea  that  they 
were  approaching  the  banana  plantations.  The 
two  palmetto  trees  which  were  cut  down  gave  a 
supper  to  the  whole  band,  while  enough  was  left 
for  breakfast  in  the  morning.  The  mosquitoes 
made  this  night  a sleepless  one,  even  to  the  fa- 
tigued and  nearly  starved  men. 

44 March  18.  Left  No.  11  Return  Camp  at 
6 a.m.  ; the  marching  was  found  very  difficult, 
owing  to  the  density  of  the  jingle.  Harwood’s 
continued  illness  compelled  a halt  at  9.15,  when 
a scanty  breakfast  was  made  upon  nuts.  Mr. 

Boggs  better;  Mr.  Garland  barely  able  to  walk. 

The  sky  much  overcast,  and  evident  signs  of 
an  approaching  change  of  weather,  which  will 
probably  ensue  about  the  21st  of  March.  Left 
breakfast  camp  at  12  m.  Stopped  at  1.30  p.m. 
to  cut  down  some  palmetto,  and  moved  on  at 
8.15.  Halted  again  at  4 to  cut  down  some 
more  palmetto,  the  first  supply  having  proved 
insufficient.  Toward  sunset  the  atmosphere 
more  clear  and  pleasant.  Harwood  still  very 
weak.  Miller  suffering  less,  but  his  ulcer  shows 
symptoms  of  spreading.  The  men  who  were 
employed  in  cutting  down  palmetto  suffering 
very  much  from  their  exertions. 

“There  is  no  small  difficulty,  in  the  present 
exhausted  state  of  the  party,  in  procuring  vol- 
untary laborers ; nor  can  the  responsibility  and 
energies  of  Mr.  Truxton  and  Mr.  Maury,  so  in- 
cessantly are  they  called  into  play,  ever  be  suf- 
ficiently felt  by  the  party,  or  remunerated  by 
the  service  to  which  they  belong.  Mr.  Truxton 
had  three  wood  worms  extracted  to-day — one 
from  his  throat,  and  two  from  his  shoulders.” 

Mr.  Kettlewell  also  had  a very  large  one 
taken  from  his  leg. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  it  was  thought 
best  to  breakfast  before  traveling,  as  the  men 
were  completely  worn  out  from  gutting  down 
the  palmetto  the  day  before.  Besides,  several 
other  trees  were  seen  near  at  hand,  from  which 
Truxton  determined  to  obtain  provisions  for 
the  future,  as  they  were  not  certain  of  meeting 
any  more  during  the  day. 

Harwood  appeared  now  to  be  the  weakest  of 
the  party,  though  all  were  evidently  gradually 
but  surely  sinking.  Miller  kept  constantly  call- 
ing out  to  halt,  and  appeared  wild  and  delirious. 

It  was  stated  by  some  of  the  men  that  he  had 
been  previously  subject  to  epileptic  attacks, 
which  the  officers  thought  veiy  probable.  At 
this  point  the  journal  remarks,  in  a spirit  of 
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thankfulness:  “This  is  the  most  cheerful  day 
we  have  had  for  some  time ; weather  clearer, 
and  fine,  pleasant  breezes.  Not  so  much  wor- 
ried by  sand-flies  and  mosquitoes.  God’s  prov- 
idence, it  would  seem,  ought  to  operate  feel- 
ingly on  the  heart  of  each.  Clouds  drifting 
from  northwest.” 

The  five — all  that  were  left  able  to  cut  down 
trees — procured  five  palmettoes;  but  the  yield 
was  very  small.  “ It  is  now  evident,”  says  the 
journal,  “that  so  exhausted  are  the  members 
of  the  party  that  provisions  can  not  be  obtained 
except  with  much  delay.  At  5 p.m.  heard  a 
sound  strikingly  like  a report  of  a carbine ; but 
we  may  have  been  deceived,  as  we  frequently 
have  been  before,  by  the  sound  of  falling  tim- 
ber. Supped  on  palmetto  and  a few  roasted 
nuts.  Mosquitoes  as  usual  very  troublesome 
at  night,  and  relieved  at  daylight  by  myriads 
of  sand-flies.” 

This  was  Sunday,  and  the  next  day  they 
started  at  a little  past  six ; the  weather  clearer 
than  usual,  and  more  breeze  stirring.  Mr. 
Boggs  was  still  very  weak ; Harwood  also  near- 
ly gone,  and  both  suffering  very  much  for  want 
of  animal  food ; but  Miller  continued  to  bear  up 
wonderfully  against  disease  and  debility.  At 
ten  they  halted  to  breakfast,  and  rested  nntil 
half  past  one,  when  the  march  was  resumed. 
A very  deep  dry  ravine  and  two  smaller  ones 
crossed  their  path  this  afternoon,  down  and  up 
the  banks  of  which  they  were  compelled  to 
struggle.  “Still,”  says  the  journal,  “much 
general  complaint  and  debility;  and  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  muster  strength  and  energy 
enough  to  provide  the  amount  of  subsistence 
absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  men  to 
march.”  The  weather — which  was  now  narrow- 
ly wfatched — grew  more  unsettled  and  threat- 
ening. At  5 p.  m.  the  party  reached  an  Indian 
fishing-station,  where  abundance  of  wood  was 
found;  but  the  water  was  difficult  of  access, 
owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  river  banks. 

The  morning  of  the  21st  of  March  broke 
beautiful  beyond  conception  after  the  dull, 
heavy,  and  depressing  weather  of  the  day  be- 
fore. The  breeze,  strong  and  refreshing, 
proved  most  grateful  to  the  weary  party;  the 
more  so,  from  the  fact  that  the  forest  was  gen- 
erally close  and  stifling,  owing  to  the  density 
of  the  undergrowth.  During  the  night  all  were 
aroused  by  a sound  like  the  report  of  a heavy 
gun  from  the  northward  and  eastward,  and 
anxious  looks  and  inquiries  were  exchanged; 
for  they  supposed  it  to  be  the  nine  o’clock  gun 
of  the  Cyane.  “This  may  be,”  says  the  jour- 
nal; “but  we  now  distrust  our  ears,  having 
been  so  often  deceived  by  the  falling  timber.” 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  mournful 
in  these  detached  sentences,  entered  by  a weak 
find  half-starved  man  in  his  journal.  The  ab- 
sence of  all  attempt  at  description;  the*  re- 
signed, almost  humble,  way  of  recording  their 
sufferings  and  their  steadily-increasing  prostra- 
tion, are  more  touching  than  the  most  elabor- 
ate narrative.  It  is  like  quietly  counting  our 
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own  failing  pulses  as  they  beat  slower  and 
slower  to  the  end.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  cries  and  moans  that  made  the  whole  at- 
mosphere melancholy;  no  description  of  the 
long  sleepless  night  under  the  stars,  even  the 
refreshment  of  sleep  denied  to  the  famished 
sufferers.  Every  day  was  a picture  of  woe  and 
sadness  indescribable.  The  piteous  aspect  of 
the  wan  face  as  it  leaned  against  a tree  for  tem- 
porary support ; the  beseeching  call  to  halt  for 
a moment  as  the  stronger  disappeared  in  the 
forest ; the  hopeless  prayer  for  food,  and  some- 
times for  death  itself,  made  each  day's  journey 
more  sad  than  a funeral  procession.  Unmanned 
by  debility  and  protracted  suffering  and  desti- 
tution, these  strong  men  would,  one  after  an- 
other, fling  themselves  on  the  ground  and  burst 
into  a paroxysm  of  tears.  But  these  sudden 
exhibitions  of  feeling  did  not  seem  to  be  the 
result  of  failing  hope  or  despair,  but  the  mere 
relief  demanded  by  overtasked  nature.  Wound 
up  to  the  last  pitch  of  endurance  it  dissolved 
in  tears.  Truxton  and  Maury  seemed  to  view 
them  in  this  light ; for  when  the  paroxysm 
came  on  the  men  they  would  halt,  and,  leaning 
on  their  carbines,  let  it  pass,  and  then  order 
the  march  to  be  resumed.  It  was  not  death 
they  feared ; it  was  the  desolate  fate  of  being 
left  alone  in  the  woods  that  made  those  more 
suffering  and  feeble  attempt  to  march.  Again 
and  again  a poor  WTetch  would  sit  down,  de- 
claring he  could  go  no  further ; but  as  the  forms 
of  his  comrades  vanished  in  the  forest,  he  would 
struggle  up  and  stagger  on  after  them.  The  weak- 
er they  grew',  of  course  the  less  able  they  were  to 
get  food,  and  thus  hunger  and  weakness  acted 
on  each  other.  Some  of  them  wished  they  might 
get  an  Indian  to  eat  him ; and  though  the  hor- 
rible thought  may  have  occurred  to  some  of 
devouring  each  other,  it  had  as  yet  found  no 
outward  expression ; nor  could  it,  for  still  true 
to  their  high  obligations,  those  officers  retained 
their  lofty  character,  and  through  it  their  su- 
preme authority.  Maury  and  Truxton  espe- 
cially, though  but  the  wrecks  of  men,  still 
cheered  up  the  sufferers  by  words  of  hope ; still 
hewed  away  at  the  undergrowth  to  clear  a pas- 
sage ; still  gathered  nuts,  wherever  they  could 
be  found,  to  revive  their  sinking  natures ; and 
still  kindled  fires  for  them  by  night  to  enliven 
the  gloom.  Nothing  more  vividly  displays  the 
terrible  straits  to  which  they  were  reduced  than 
the  following  incident.  Truxton,  one  day,  in 
casting  his  eye  on  the  ground,  saw  a toad L In- 
stantly snatching  it  up  he  bit  off  the  head  and 
spit  it  away,  and  then  devoured  the  body . Maury 
looked  at  him  a moment,  and  then  picked  up 
the  rejected  head,  saying,  “ Well,  Truxton,  you 
are  getting  quite  particular;  something  of  an 
epicure,  eh?  to  throw  away  the  head;”  and 
quietly  devoured  that  himself.  After  his  re- 
turn, one,  in  questioning  him  about  it,  remarked, 
“Why,  Maury,  I thought  that  the  head  of  a 
toad  was  poisonous  ?”  “ Oh,”  he  replied, 44  tbnj 

is  a popular  fallacy;  but  it  is  d sh  bitter! 

It  doubtless  strikes  every  one  as  strange  that 
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gentlemen,  brought  up  in  luxury,  with  refined 
tastes  and  fastidious  as  any  of  us,  could  be  re- 
duced to  a state  that  would  make  such  repuls- 
ive, loathsome  food  acceptable.  But  there  is 
something  stranger  than  all  this  to  me ; it  is 
the  extraordinary  self-denial,  and  high  sense  of 
duty  and  honor,  which,  under  circumstances  so 
distressing,  made  them  rob  themselves  to  feed 
the  men,  and  work  on  when  all  else  had  given 
out.  To  eat  such  disgusting  food  was  strange, 
but  to  refuse  to  eat  palatable  food  when  in  their 
possession,  and  bestow  it  on  others,  was  far 
more  strange  and  surprising. 

Starvation  reveals  many  curious  psycholog- 
ical facts.  As  a rule,  I think,  it  develops  in 
an  unnatural  degree  the  strongest  qualities  that 
a man  possesses ; but  circumstances  modify 
this  rule  much.  Among  undisciplined  masses 
ferocity  and  demoralization  are  certain  results; 
but  when  its  approaches  are  gradual,  and  di- 
rected and  governed  by  noble  example  and 
the  strong  hand  of  authority,  its  effects  are 
quite  different.  One  phenomenon  in  this  ex- 
pedition, especially  as  it  was  not  confined  to 
one,  but  was  exhibited  by  all  the  officers,  not 
excepting  even  Strain  at  the  last,  deserves 
especial  notice.  From  the  time  that  food  be- 
came scarce  to  the  close,  and  just  in  proportion 
as  famine  increased,  they  did  not  gloat  over 
visions  of  homely  fare,  but  reveled  in  gorgeous 
dinners.  So  strangely  and  strongly  did  this 
whim  get  possession  of  their  minds,  that  the 
hour  of  halting,  when  they  could  indulge  un- 
disturbed in  these  rich  reveries,  became  an  ob- 
ject of  the  deepest  interest.  While,  hewing  their 
way  through  the  jungles,  and  wearied  and  over- 
come, they  were  ready  to  sink,  they  would  cheer 
each  other  up  by  saying — “Never  mind,  when 
w’e  go  into  camp  we'll  have  a splendid  supper,” 
meaning,  of  course,  the  imaginary  one  they  de- 
signed to  enjoy.  Truxton  and  Maury  would 
pass  hours  in  spreading  tables  loaded  with  every 
luxury  they  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  Over 
this  imaginary  feast  they  w’ould  gloat  with  the 
pleasure  of  a gourmand,  apparently  never  per- 
ceiving the  incongruity  of  the  thing.  They 
would  talk  this  over  while  within  hearing  of  the 
moans  of  the  men,  and  on  one  occasion  dis- 
cussed the  propriety  of  giving  up,  in  future,  all 
stimulating  drinks,  as  they  had  been  informed  it 
weakened  the  appetite.  As  hereafter  they  de- 
signed if  they  ever  got  out  to  devote  themselves 
entirely  and  exclusively  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  to  eating,  they  soberly  concluded  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  do  any  thing  to  lessen  its 
pleasures  or  amount. 

The  journal  continues:  “Left  No.  13  Return 
Camp  at  6.30  a.m.,  after  suffering  less  than  usual 
from  musquitoe8.  Vermilvea  very  poorly;  lay 
down  frequently,  wandering  in  mind.  After 
giving  way  to  despair,  threw  awny  his  blanket, 
and  could  not  assist  to  carry  a macheta. 

“Stopped  at  9.15  to  breakfast  on  palmetto, 
and  started  again  at  1.30  p.m.  Soon  after  start- 
ing Mr.  Boggs  was  seized  with  a violent  sickness 
at  the  stomach,  and  his  frequent  vomiting  de- 
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layed  the  march  very  much,  and  little  more  than 
a mile  has  been  made.  Near  camp  crossed  a 
veiy  deep  ravine.  Neither  on  the  march  or  in 
camp  is  there  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
men  to  assist  in  any  thing  requiring  exertion, 
and  but  for  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  principal 
officers,  neither  provisions,  fuel,  or  fire,  could 
be  had.  Their  strength  is  overtaxed,  and  stand 
it  much  longer  they  can  not . 

“They  now  light  every  fire,  procure  water, 
and  collect  fuel  to  cook  either  palmetto  or  nuts. 
Owing  to  the  very  debilitated  condition  of  offi- 
cers and  men,  no  watches  have  been  kept  during 
the  return  march.  About  10.30  p.m.  a light 
sprinkling  of  rain,  which  lasted,  with  intervals, 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The  remain- 
der of  the  night  clear,  and  passed  with  less  an- 
noyance from  mosquitoes  than  usual.” 

“ Wednesday , March  22.  Clear  beautiful  morn- 
ing. Left  14  Return  Camp  at  6.30  a.m.  After 
marching  a?  few  yards  Mr.  Boggs  became  ex- 
cessively ill,  and  was  unable  to  move.  Soon 
after  Mr.  Maury  shot  a bird,  which  was  cooked 
for  him.”  Only  600  yards  had  been  made  from 
camp,  and  even  this  distance  he  had  with  great 
difficulty  and  suffering  accomplished.  Having 
rested  until  mid-day  he  again  attempted  to  move 
on,  but  immediately  broke  down.  The  princi- 
pal officers  then  held  a council  on  the  course 
to  be  pursued  in  the  event  of  the  continued 
feebleness  and  helplessness  of  Mr.  Boggs.  It 
was  apparent  to  all  that  he  never  would  rally. 

The  tone  of  his  stomach  and  his  physical 
strength  were  both  entirely  gone.  As  other 
members  of  the  party  were  necessarily  reduced 
while  rendering  him  assistance  in  marching,  it 
was  deemed  prudent  to  advise  with  Mr.  Boggs 
on  the  resolution  of  the  party  to  leave  him, 
which  had  been  unanimously  carried.  This 
course  was  the  more  imperative,  as  the  taste  for 
palmetto  was  fast  declining  with  most  of  the 
men,  some  of  whom  with  difficulty  swallowed 
the  tea  made  from  it,  while  palm-nuts  were 
getting  scarcer  every  day.  “ It  is  now,”  says  the 
journal,  “ becoming  a point  involving  life  and 
death  to  reach  the  banana  plantation,  and,  in- 
deed, some  Indian  village  from  whence  to  com- 
municate the  wants,  suffering,  and  broken  down 
condition  of  the  party  to  the  Cyane , if,  as  we 
fondly  hope,  she  is  still  at  Caledonia  Bay.  Mr. 
Kettlewell  was  deputed  to  speak  seriously  to 
Mr.  Boggs  without  delay,  and  prepare  him  for 
being  left  behind  should  he  not  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed without  further  delaying  the  party.  Mr. 

Boggs  seemed  somewhat  prepared  for  this  warn- 
ing, and  though  he  imparted  to  Mr.  Kettlewell 
his  last  wishes  in  such  case,  yet  with  a remark-, 
ably  strong  tenacity  for  life,  he  did  not  despair  en- 
tirely of  future  deliverance  from  consequences 
of  abandonment.”  How  touching  this  simple 
announcement.  The  day  of  grace,  however, 
was  lengthened,  for  just  as  they  were  about  to 
leave  him,  Mr.  Truxton,  who  had  borne  up 
against  disease  for  some  weeks,  and  avoided 
causing  any  delay  of  consequence,  was  sudden- 
ly attacked,  and  the  party  compelled  to  halt. 
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The  journalist  adds : “ Mr.  Boggs  is  respited 
until  to-morrow,  when,  if  he  can  not  advance 
more  steadily,  he  is  to  share  the  fate  of  former 
sufferers.  He  is  the  first  officer  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  abandon.  After  frequent  delays 
we  reached  camp  about  one  mile  ahead,  where 
Messrs.  Boggs  and  Truxton  were  attended  to. 
Here  we  cut  down  some  sour  nut-trees,  with 
great  fatigue  to  the  few  who  were  able  to  assist. 
The  fires  enlivened  the  gloom  of  the  forest  un- 
till a late  hour. 

44  Thursday , March  23.  Left  15  Return  Camp 
at  6.30  a.m.  Mr.  Truxton  better,  but  dreading 
the  effects  of  the  march.  Mr.  Boggs  hopeful 
of  his  ability  to  proceed.  Mr.  Garland  suffer- 
ing acutely,  and  Harwood  fearful  of  not  being 
able  to  accomplish  the  day’s  march. 

“Philip  Vermilyea  requested  Mr.  Kettlewell 
to  note  down  his  last  requests,  and  then  laid 
himself  down  in  despair;  and  at  another  time 
requested  that  a tin  pot,  some  nuts,  and  a 
blanket  and  a hatchet  might  be  given  him. 
All  of  these  requests  were  complied  with, 
though  the  different  articles  were  so  necessary 
to  the  party,  and  with  the  most  melancholy  pre- 
sentiments leave  was  taken  of  the  dying  man, 
when  the  march  was  continued. 

44  Nearly  half  a mile  from  camp,  two  bunches 
of  ripe  nuts  were  found,  which  the  party  with 
few  exceptions  greedily  devoured,  reserving  for 
the  future  those  which  were  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  appease  their  immediate  hunger.” 

While  plucking  these  nuts  Vermilyea  came 
staggering  up.  The  gloom  and  desolation  of 
the  forest  os  he  found  himself  alone  and  aban- 
doned, were  more  than  he  could  bear,  and 
rousing  himself  by  a desperate  effort,  he  had 
pushed  on  in  the  track  of  the  party.  As  he 
joined  them  they  gave  him  a part  of  the  nuts 
they  had  gathered,  which  revived  him  much, 
and  he  declared  he  was  able  to  go  on.  Further  on 
some  acid  nut-trees  were  found,  but  as  it  would 
take  a long  time  in  their  feeble  state  to  cut  them 
down,  and  as  the  entire  party,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Maury  and  Kettlewell,  were  exceedingly 
prostrated,  it  was  determined  to  encamp  at  this 
point,  solacing  themselves  for  the  little  distance 
they  had  made  by  the  strange  delusive  promise 
that*  on  the  morrow  they  would  proceed  by 
longer  marches  to  the  plantations,  but  seven 
camps  distant.  Cherishing  this  delusive  dream 
they  stretched  themselves  on  the  ground,  while 
Maury  and  Kettlewell  built  the  fire  in  which  to 
roast  the  few  acid  nuts  which  had  been  ob- 
tained. These  two  officers,  with  two  or  three 
more  not  so  much  prostrated,  then  went  down 
,the  bank  to  cool  the  fever  of  their  sores,  and 
refresh  themselves  with  a bath.  To  a mere 
looker  on,  the  camp  this  night  would  have 
presented  a most  heart-rending  spectacle.  It 
was  plain  that  not  more  than  two  or  three 
could  ever  reach  the  banana  plantations,  while 
four  or  five  must  be  left  in  the  morning  to  starv  e 
and  to  die.  Three  knew  that  their  fate  was 
sealed,  and  looked  forward  to  their  abandon- 
ment the  next  day  with  the  calm,  stern  eye  of 
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despair.  Their  young  commander,  Truxton, 
would  in  all  human  probability  never  lead  them 
again.  Weighed  down  with  the  terrible  respon- 
sibility of  so  many  lives  resting  on  his  exertions 
— taking  on  himself  the  toil  which  properly 
belonged  to  the  men,  and  at  the  same  time 
denying  himself  food  for  their  sustenance,  he 
had  borne  nobly  up  till  the  sudden  attack 
produced  by  eating  some  unknown  berries. 

His  gallant  spirit  and  courage  would  naturally 
keep  him  up  to  the  last  moment,  and  when  he 
broke  down  the  prostration  w ould  be  sudden  and 
complete.  That  catastrophe  had  now  arrived, 
and  no  one  was  so  much  aw  are  of  it  as  himself. 

As  he  lay  with  his  head  resting  against  the 
root  of  a tree — his  clothes  in  rags,  his  face  wan, 
his  dark  eye  sunken  and  sad,  while  the  blood 
streamed  from  his  hands,  which  the  thorns  had 
pierced  as  he  cut  a path  through  them  with  his 
knife — he  presented  a spectacle  that  would  draw 
tears  from  stones.  He  felt  that  the  sands  of 
life  were  almost  run,  and  that  those  whom  he 
had  struggled  so  hard  to  feed  must  leave  him 
to  starve  and  to  die.  Boggs,  a young  man  of 
fortune,  and  who  had  joined  the  expedition  as 
an  amateur,  lay  near  him.  It  was  plain  that  he 
had  made  his  last  march.  He  was  engaged  to 
be  married  to  a young  lady  in  Illinois,  and  vis- 
ions of  her,  together  with  the  thronging  mem- 
ories of  the  past  and  gloomy  forebodings  of  the 
future,  swept  over  his  spirit  as  he  pondered  the 
morrow.  Tall  and  well  formed,  he  lay  a wasted 
skeleton  along  the  ground.  His  doom  w as  seal- 
ed. A few  steps  off,  in  the  men’s  camp,  the 
spectacle  was  still  more  harrowing.  Some  were 
sitting  on  the  ground  with  their  heads  doubled 
to  their  knees,  so  as  to  press  the  stomach  to- 
gether, and  lessen  the  gnawings  of  hunger; 
while  others  lay  upon  their  backs,  gazing  sadly  on 
the  sky.  The  smoke  of  their  fire  curled  peace- 
fully up  amidst  the  trees,  whose  tops  glittered 
in  the  golden  light  of  the  tropical  sun,  as  he 
sunk  away  toward  the  Pacific,  which  had  been 
so  long  the  goal  of  their  efforts,  and  the  only 
hope  of  their  salvation.  Harwood,  a young 
man,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  also  sitting 
up,  and  doubled  together — a mere  bundle  of 
rags.  His  eye,  which  was  black  and  piercing, 
had  sunk  for  away  into  his  head,  and,  with  his 
long-neglected  hair  hanging  down  over  his  shoul- 
ders, gave  an  unearthly  aspect  to  his  whole  ap- 
pearance. He  knew  that  his  marching  was 
over.  Beside  him,  in  the  same  posture,  and 
almost  naked,  sat  another  young  man,  named 
Miller,  who  was  also  to  be  left  in  the  morning. 

But  little  was  said  between  them,  but  that  little 
related  to  the  dreadful  fate  before  them.  A 
short  distance  from  these  sat  Harrison,  leaning 
against  a tree.  He  was  about  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  a tall,  powerful  man,  but  now  wasted  to 
a skeleton,  and  but  half  covered  with  rags.  His 
features,  originally,  were  strongly  marked,  and 
now  the  shriveled  skin,  drawn  tightly  over  the 
large  lines  of  his  face,  gave  to  his  countenance 
the  expression  of  intense  anguish.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  best  men  of  the  party,  but  starvation 
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more  hanging  and  train  alow* -fr  tins  organ,  the 
more  the:  animal  departs  from  the  original  tfjft, 
(See  how  tr\ily  artificial  arc  the  dog*,  given  in 
tlxe  illu^ttitf  ion  on  the  preceding  pMigpi  copied 
from  Landseer)  In  the  jackal,  lie  wolf,  Had 
the  pfiresi  Hvyphcrd  dog,  the  curs  are  ere  ct  and 
pointed  as  a cat's  j in  tact  do  wild  animal  of 
[Ay*  has  jicndeht  The  hwUliej  *U?j,  $#li 

the  instimn  of  & savage  trima  «p  tha  frfft 

of  his  huil-do^  up*!  ttotfoy*  v^ith  the  knife  die 
evulencea  of- long;  slavery  ami  cinlivMk'fi,  itm-t 
restoring  thy- head,  p flu's  iVrioyue  to  the  mdv  fc. 
rn«uM$  i»^{»rc>r^ion , ^Hgiuuily  impm*fcd  \r$  the 


painful  iui*‘V5  of  the  chase  to  create  tSie  Mass- 
itity.  of  iodwstrji  Hence  the  origin  of  the  apta 
and  trades*  and  n key  to  the  ditference  in  ,tbp 
civtlwahon  betorogrr  the  o|d  and  new  noritimtnpR j 
for  the  dog  wwa*  uuknVimt  to  America  before  if 
was  imvoduced  hy  European  disco  vensr*. h GTj 


Creator  himself-  : \ ; ' . k 'i\  . 

Tfie  dog- fe  tiowhere  spoken 
in  the  Oi  l Teatafnsnt  or  the  KeVr  f and  tht 


Uct\VL‘tMi  ihc  di/Q  txhd  wolf,  yet  their  habits  am  j tues  of  his,  x>T>gitopl  and  m;quirej5  aii  idle 

not  dissimilar,  ami  «drcnmswtnbes  occur  in  which  | vice#  of  nrtiimud^Mcieiy,  4-  in  the  Cash''  *ay*  a 
they  ionc  friendly  relations  and  live  in  broth-  distifig-nisbed  traveler,  Hie  doe  loses  «.H  Ins 
Wftmis  Tim  wild  dog— on  rather,  the  dog,  by  good  qualities}  be,  tem  longer  tha  faithful  urn, 
am’idi'of  returned  to  a wild  state— will  unite  mitf,  attached  to  M-vmtmvn  and  reedy  to  cfefeud 
w»th  the  wolf  to  attack  a beast,  when  the  o>iu-  him  even  yt  tin:  < ypem* of Ida  life  : oil  the  con- 
ruiuuxm  is  tmeo^ary  to  insure.  victory.  The  nary,  hr  is  <:tuvi  vU*i  Chani-thinm  — 
d‘*g  anti  the  Wolf  puraift  the  same  svatetu  in.  y>*>tUt,  cat  cf,  from  till ..human  imwreOnrse,  but 
imntjhjk;;  while  sdnm  ars  in  atnhwcAdu.  others  pul  . ; ; ;< 

h-tui  /uul  give  vobo  on  tin*  trail,  to  indicate  to  Uomcr  has,  fi&eUthc  feithfulnes*  of  the  deg 
their  nceomplitH’^  the  direetba  of  the  miimal  to  give  pui^  ejd- 

jmisiKvd,  The  Indf-suvnge  hunters  of  the  wikis  j sodo*,  Viysses  for  ninny  year*  a wanderer,  re- 
Of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of  the  to  rest*  of  I ifirnft  to  hi*  home  ao  nlteiid  m his  nppcflta.me 
America,  hold  in  high  ostmiavon  the  dogs  which  ] th ax  the  most  beloved  of  huanna  friends  did  not 
afe  riix]aivuys  from  dvilrzaliun/flnd  hy  f»y  eveyr  ryeogul^  him. 

“rt ««  it'fk  iwwj.r  to  t'<->  i^sc-^ioii  of  tiioi'r  lea.!-  ftttWl)I  Mk  lU.m,  w„ 

ers.  The  woli  eqb  can  - he-,  irMtyed' t*  thp  fcfv-  ha  savr,  hP  rvw  uha  ervvrr^i  itw*~ 

i»;e  of  man,  and  evidence  .cxi^ta  that  they  ore.  /;r^  aifl^  w»u}d— snd  fayua,  irfattfe**}  nU  ^<?i"r 
ca)...»»1e  of  the  ^troiigf  st  ailadnnem^  and  bigidy  X«  the  grout  church  at  Delft,  in  Hdnniid,  is 
susceprilde  of  cultivation,  n rnngnihcont  maunJeatm,  erected  .in.  I biJ't,  m 

The-  iirsi  dcig  that  hunted  In  company  wit.h  WdlinWv  fat  Trinve.  of  Offtnpc ; -u  rhe  tect 
man,-  FaUa^ving, the  'wighry  Nimrwl,  mi*  Uixym*  bf  xhfe  rueVmi*  d deg,  traiUibrn 

titinablv  a.  specie?  of  tawny  greyhouml.  still  t;  >a.vt*.  uw%ived  such  honor  bot^o^rhe 
a.-  j.ocnin  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  powerful  enough  gvrT  a>  du:*  murder  of  hi*  ma«W 
TO  eeMe  and  gtinogfe  the  wild  honrv  AG  nflotiiifi  ^}td'tiyxon  had  the 

c*f  clat^ic  anthpiiti  hhvh  Tie- ^ turn  elmrheti  the  6f  hadrtg1  a once  faithful  dug  fitr^yTiEiti'iifllfer'a 
honor  of  the  bush -place  of  the  huntmg*diig.  long  separutiun.  We  doubt  the  fact,.,  and  aserite 
The  Greek  rnyMndvigy  lias  rn^tiy  legends,  the  the  incidenr  to  tlmr  ninrlud  missimhropy.  that  dd*- 
mosr  striking. of  wfavdj  Ik  thnt  the  ttvim;  df  JL^da  colored  even*  thing-,  in'  the  ffoet’s  luind.  It  if 
hrst  folhvwed  game,  and  we  -have  ihistor  and.  probable,  that  returning  to 
L^x.  amotig  iffiv  sJtirs  still  eirgaggd  id  tJfeir  feee  darkened  by  pa^ion  mil  hi*  'dU^im 
unoritc  putttdfea.  soured,  he,  nncon scions iy  to  biruseli’  rvpuisM 

The  type  of  i by  primitive  nnitnal  is  best  pre-  the  first  advances  of  his  ranine  fn*h>l  and  aft**- 
served,  aim  mg  those  familiar  to  ut’,  in  the  Euro-  word  inagndicd  the  .me  oient,  mvd  used  it  to  clow 
jvemi  J?t  >3  a,  li^Lt  a.nimttl,  unt  fV>r  a couplet  wriUen  in  tlie  ilavkling.«  of  b^^tuldest 

the  vourw,  with  eves  piercing,  enrs  fine  ami  muse.  \V«i  are  confirmed  inthisopiritou. 


THE  DOG,  DESCKfBBP  AND  ILLTOTH ATED. 


GIT 


I ft- of  dog*,  and  in  giving  anecdote 


changes  m 'ftinuMphiM;  And  hr  arm^,  lie 
overcomes  th  a*  here f ts  of  ptey,  TW 


of  t hci  r ga^ii ty,  *M  question  Is  powerful  fy  forced 
upon  tlife  nijiid  of  the  most  ejisaal  thinker  us  to 
where  instmet  aid*  and  reason  begin*.  The 
gr&tf  difference  between  /ininiaift  and  plitnw  Is 
the  presence  of  ihv  mcntivl  system  ; for  wc  think 
that  wheiievvr  t dog,  or  nuy  other  atiitnated 
CTeaWra.  sees,  hears,  or  rejmeniberv,  he  educes 
the  po3MX<3iort  of  mint!,  which  b another  term 
lor  the  acdou  of  the  brain  And  nervous  systpm, 
The  term  instinct,  is  vague  and  ausati*fnrtqfyp 
it  is  the  dark.  haling -place  of  all  who  do  rn'X  or 
care  not  to  think ; for  it  h almost  as  ditficnfr  to 
separate  the  acts  of  instinct  from  the  acts  of  thy 
mint  'd1  kemnii  hidugs  as  it  w to  the  lower  or* 
defw  oftodomfe 

dfvv.jy  c hiv'd  thing  that  )iiis  n brain,  '.hits.  & 
anil  up  [dies  its  experience 
-ifcxty  fattire  fcopp>n0*«.  Aw  obi 
& a$ cautious  of  Bruin’s  teeth 
a < an  old;  broker  ts  6f  >ni»jnci(<ns  stocks;  and 
both  iiet  a?t  the  same  principlc^lhe  recollection 
of  being  ii  c pr*vi<nv* transaction."  In- 

eveth,  shew  /jjemory  nml  forcd  of  habit. 
Destroy  & hive  /md  it?  i n habiui ur*— nhliteriuc 

every  vestige  of  its  fi*wng  beep,.  and  the  few 

struggling  bees  that  *«cw  the  ; gene?  si  dtsstriuv 
flow,  will  for  days  ■Mpf',  '$$$&?$'  apet.  in. 

which  th*y  worn  ;v-(  ^roiicd  to  deposit  thfeir 
honey.  and  he  tftdefatighfde  in  iryingto  hunt  up 
the  if  old  home.  Ants  have  friendships  and  nn* 
tipathiesr;  and  i>  it  therefore  strange  that  the 
dug,  formed  for  the  companion  of  mim,  should 
have  a conv.-poiidingly  high  development  of 
mind  r He  is  tbrrcfore  indeed  Pmtdligenft  and 
Appenrfc  <inly  to  lack  Voice  to  giro  evidence  of 
having  n *ouL 

The  dog  I? grateful,  chbnlmas.  patient  tinder 
taivefiitf,; .nfnO  the  truest,  of  friends.  He  is  sub- 
ject to  seasons  '.of  joyous  exhilaration  find  fas  - 
ofdeipondency  Ife  upprewtt^  reffoed  tfaci-ajnv- 
and  >titl  often  die  rather  rlmu  accept  the  worn- 
jptwy  tufedor  tv>  iiis  caste.  Ilpoa  wrqptvlicnd* 
iiu?  the  Value  of  having*  a broken  Ihftf)  set  by  a 
stirjseOUf  be  can  impart  hw  knowledge  to  bis  fel.- 
bw'*bS&&.  ttn/ldVjring.  the?  uiifeHtmere  .of  his  f&cv 
limp]  n£  Jo  t1*e  doCbirs  door.  He  ctmf  distinguish 
the  infeptipyi  of:  the  'kniftr  otUhig  into  Uib  flesh 
lo  remove  & tunpafr.  and,  amidst  5as  pain,  give 
ibrtfi  the  mo^i  affvyfing  i.yf  gratirtidc.  He 

does  fl  thmiAnud  things  which  often  display  evert 
thoncr  i-upncVty  ihaK  is  tnanifesiAil  by  somec  of  the 
mifortmmtc  sons  of  the  human  race.  Where, 
therefore,  we  repeat,  docsiea^m  he^in  and  in* 
stimd  end  ? Whe^  is  the  intriutie  ditrcrence  lx?- 
tween  CarJd  and  Newton  ? 

i Mtth^ and.  man  itToiib,  undervtands  the  proper- 
ties tjf  mhttec,  und  from  induction  well  ^ 
cxperiCnee,  piywidea  for  the  neccssmics  of  life. 
In  h11  things  which  moo.  display  the  sagacity  of 
aitimah,  men  ii  Ids  s7i|>t!ri»yr:  In  end u ranee,  he 
istp  tire  down  and  kill  the  horse : on  the  trail 
he  tnotts"  sa^eion*  than  the  ho  and  ; by  know* 


sop  of  pii'imaii,  it  ftafdj  ia  limited  to  memory 
>ailighmiw^;'^ . we  mar  well 
r&peat—  ‘‘yAy*}: ’.V' "'H-  r ' -;r.  ' _ ' ' - : 

l*  li/itr>frmhmnn^  fcr?vt  hory  alll'Ut, 

Whut  tMu  \mOdio0^  3t.‘n*5t*  irora.ptrta^bt  diviJc/’ 

The  tntelhgence  of  crmrtf  on  th^  cotumry,.  Jnt* 
no  limitif— the  ptist  cud  jbe  i«re^ce*  conduct  him 
into  thy  future;  and  herein  he  so  imuieasnr/ibly 
surpasses  t ha  brUu*.  creation.  'The  qualify  of 
mind  in  the  sam^  it  ditfers  only  in  the  eXteuu 

dohp  l^iUdph,  \vlip  tvTiA  the  hiHiteAt  of, met- 
aphrsiciftas,  said  he  knew  a dog  ottec  tlmt,  in 
pursuit  of  hts  muster,  came  to  a place  wheHfp 
three  roads  .branched  pff—the  dog  ten  down  mia 
road  and  canjfrdlj  scented  the  earth,  then  rati 
down  the  second  road  and  cttrefnlly  ecented 
without  fartJicr  hesitation  hensqndly  tfmk  the 
third  rLnui  and  accomplished  hfe  juitpose,  ilon- 
flolph  said  the  argument  in  the  dog's*  mind  n ut* 
as  follows ; ^5fy  mni>UTf  i y^rccivc,  w !K*.n  he 
e^ine  u>  thwn  fbrksi  dixl  not  take  ^ithet **f  thg 
tw  o rond?  1 cxiori  tetjd  s therefore,  ho  m mi  have 
t tifcm  r.he  fMrd— tbm»  iifffr riling  nn  example  of 
«Ksolide  Indaction*  tJic  highest  effort  of  the  m* 
^htng'poweri.  . • ;;  . ■ « ' ■ *sf  1 . '. . ■ 

In  giving  porttnit^  and  hiatones  of  dog*,  we 
*hall  conmicnce  with  the  lowest  grade  of  the 
ra\te,  and  proceed  to  those  juatly  remark  able 
fin:  their  reasoning  pow(;r>-. 


y uk;  uidA.;.  pfrh  :■  i s\  A v 


TlwBul)  adTh  tlK:  bast 

i xi  rt  t ^ . 

its  onderhnnging  Jaw.  and  IdwidsUot  eyes,  unite 
in  form  rug  thrf  very  pcHonihcftti.on  of  the  sa*'- 
ngc.  Althohirb  capable  of  some  ajiachnienb  it 
can  not  fct‘  relied  &]wm  af  a friend.  So  utt^rfy" 
. ndtiiont  intellect  is  the  cmirtigC  itf  the  bull  thjg, 

| that  Ir  will  attack  any  thing  tlint  gives 
; T|us  dog  has  never  been  a pet  U\  (he  Vnircd 
HhUMi  hut  i n Enghvml,  nm on g n large  ehi.wrd 
citiren^  .It  is  Citfffeiiy ^irai^ed,  ami  enqdoyrd  in 
bulbtiait.sb^r'xhibirjons  that  find  no  pamilcl  for 
bniudiiyin uny otbercountn*,  *-nvagc  or ridimui - 
In  t h csfv  b (tj b b.ii t ^ fh dog,  while  iViened  to  the 
noerte  of  up  fortunate  bull,  .ha*  bad  <wic 

after  another  mt  off  wUh  a knife  ro  'imf-  irs 


log  nil  the  lawn  of  imturc,  bn  sotim*  With  the 
dsfi,  di<*s  with  the  Vdrd;  by  deli caTo  Instruments,  ; m urage  ; and  thi**  di^tla v har  been  hniled  by  the 
tie  n^ilfe  the  insects  in  the  knowledge  tff  the  plaudit?  of  tlu*  vi  rtirHJ  iwupidaunn/’  ;vml  br  the 


HARPER’S  NEW  Mf)NTUEV  MA 6|TO 


^coun)^metit  of  the  gciims  of  the  rmbilisy  5 hee<me.  and  imdstfcd  u ^4ng  di$ 

History  relates  that  Alexander  once  witnessed  a thing  out*  A mutual  uilcncn  cos  tied  between 
had  dog-  attack  « tamed  lion,  and  being  wiliiiigip  the  <ximhamiit?s  the  dog  ajruinmg Tthr  chain  in 
$iv&  xbe  lion’s  life,  ordered  dm  dog  ro  be  tukeft  hi*  anxiety  ftj  reach  the?  Indian,  tijitil  it  was  as 
ht  iuil  the  labor  of  men  and  all  their  strong*!*  straight  and  solid  as  & to  «vf  iron.  SinkWij 
woa  tdo  Utile  to  loosen  those  ireful  anti  deep-  the  Indian  aeV/ed  the  fetlif  doffn  under-lip  l*> 
Iddtfg  leetln*  The  dog  wax  then  mutilated  by  tween  hisTeetb^  and'  m an  instant  whirled  him- 
its  Icevper  tfter  the  English  fashion,  and  not  self  with  the  dog,  nvfcr  $>ti  hi^  lv*vk*  So  no  ex- 
notoTdy  u^:  limb*,  to  its  body  were  severed  Irtan  pemd  wna  lie  ntra.ck,  and  m perfectly  b>d|>ks» 
the  head  t ^^hereiit  tiife  king  was  womlerfa fly  waw -tpe ito, wijch\hia^et'iiithe'Uir  »nd  hiyja* 
moved,  and  somtw^UY  ropenlVd  hv> rashness  in  inppnsoned,;  that  he  mc»^)v»*fed  his  astouisUnieftl 
lieHtroyiAg  n feast  of  $o  nobl fc  a ApIrU^a  very  only  to  gi  ve  fortfi  yells  of  jfiktn  ; wferowpfe  iha 
■natural  Jtomg,tme  wotdd  suppose,  to  every  gen-  Indian  shook  him  a monhmt  ui  .a  to,  aoty ■* 
eroas  mind.  tnorrse.nnd  their  let  go  hi*  hopt  The  dog, 

H&ny  years  ago  mi  English  *ldp  wus of  otic  of  once  so  savage,  putting  his  tall  between  his 
our  docks,  on  hoard  of  which  war  ft  bull  dog.  legs,  retreated  trnrtr  fiis  enemy,  and  sertohed 
The  animal  wiis  so  fetobVtte  HW  he  gnipud  an  with  terror  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
extensive  reputation,  Cloned  at  the  gangway  chain.  ' 

of  the  ship,  he  spent  the  livelong  day  in  the  The  Mastiff  is  Familiar  and  \ndely  t^brated 
iiopcloss  task  jo#  ^pring^ug  At  evgiy  •■;.••.' ••'  :.r  ' 

person  who  passed . along,  either  m ; ‘ . 

1 1 1 e \ i r^*  ^ ^ ^ S > u s t ^ ^ 

vkP.ai  indulging  Hie  ^ig»*c  hop^/th.-d. 

be  romhl  presently  brc»k  it***  and  ’ 

•:  .Among  the  idlers  wa?  >□'  Indian  " 

who  oc^asionftlPf  wifetl tfe V*-. 

.made  a few  pence  hr  shouting  nri  \ S'-x  'gfek  $f&r 


few  pence  hr  shouting,  nn 
uymw  at  pctiTiica  stuck  m the  end  of 
u st  irk.  Upon  the  very  appearance 
iff  the  Indian,  the  bull  dog  was  pkrtiu- 
ukrly  violent,  greatly  to  the  amuse- 
merit  of  the  fellow,  who  took  a mali- 
cious pleasure  in  irritating  the  xmm.il. 

The  mate  finally  mterfen.d.  unit  odd 
the  Indiiut  to  go  away,  lc>»v  tfedog;  might  break 
mul  eat  him  up.  Tho  lodmiij  not.  the  leto 
iffumtedy  in  bmken  Engiisb  anrKiunced.  to  tlie 
• iow‘1  that  if  the  dog  was  brought  down  to  the 
ground,  and  chained  to  a x>oslV  ha  wdiilr3v,f*vr  bvt; 
•itilhir?,  figh  t the  dog  w u h noth  ui.c  f$ii  :Jiti;hgnd« 
and  teeth.  The  nrnvney  was  roM(!d,  oh* itiitit minify. 
after  expressing  ptm-h  relncurnt e ut  the  idea  of 
having  the  lioliju  killed,  bro/ight  the  dog' down 
from  the'  idup,  add  fostened  him  1»  « poat.  The 
India?)  pm  away  hid  liovv  and  iirrow,  his  knifcv 
laid  tux  neck  htire,,  tthd  mllc»l  up  bis  ^hfft 
t»leercsv  A ring-  rvos  formed,  atid  the  battle 

tomnh'noyl. 

The  Jtuljao  apprbachwl  the  dog  crawling  on 
nil  four%  harking  and  grow  ting,  W’  i T he  wax  nan 
himself  /Tile  bull  rlog  Uiea.5»wlnle  jumped  and 
A.imc/1  at.ibc  viol  of  hi*  chain,  gnashed  his  teeth, 
fonnrt>i'vat  ,t!t»  ymMtii,;'  while:  hk  eres  Gained-' 
li  ving  lirh  with  in*»taiiort.  The  Indian,  however, 
k£pt  U|»  b»  p«rjtomimt\  and  gnulually  bronglit 
hie -face  iiMhnrftrl  ]-r»o.imity  to  the  tlogV;  teeth. 
‘Hie-  mi\kriayi:  thiejrferi?d,  for  ho  feU  ccmfidertt 
the  Iriilbyi  tyVmpi  gei  killed ; but  the  crowd'  ba^i 


•■'  '.  tuv  MAS’rtFr. 

as  ihg.  popular  watch-dog.  He  wtts  ki^bwo  in 
E/fghmi  in  )the  and  ^tmn  ted  the 

attention  of  h or  Ronr« n t;o?j queron,  who  sebfcx- 
ed  the  m»*sv  poweriul,  and  yent  them  to  the 
^^tnupXHvyir  where  ‘they  gimdcd  promlTic.nC 
and  bloody  ;purt^  Jp  tha  Amphrihefttrtc\,  in  tear- 
ing frtiiistiv  and  hnhuin  victtnix  e^cri- 

ftced  for  tlic  ann^enit  nt  of  tire  jH>jiulat?oi>A  The 
in ftstifT fe  deeply  ur niched  to  his  master,  but  im- 
placable hoarin§ruJW  bettrr 

fine,  for  he.  in.sti(otIy  diaiitigui^bes  Wtw  ei^j  th^ 
tread  of  i\v*  imimtes  of  Hie  iiouscbold  wldcli  h.y 
gna.nlj<  ami  iutrnderi,  apd  will  Ahnoiinte  by  Ins 
sharp  bark  the  nmval  <ff  the  hur^lur  %t  iblcff 
tn^tAtu  they  rtmch  flit*  premise:*,  beurever  v .vk  -a* 
they  may  be.  The  mastiff  when  treii .red  with 
kitidncfs,  becomes  idfoctir/tiate  and  inreifigent 
without  losing  ■my>oih*  ipialitic^as  a valuable 
gnardian  of  propvrrv'. 

Thc  lVmcr  is  a ^mrdl,  ddliciate  dhg.  50m e of 
them  being  of  exquisite  symmetry.,  limy  are  fii- 
nions  for  dreir  courage,  and  aUo  for  thoir 
ligrmce.  Almost  equal  %o  :i)te  apmrie!  in  a ttsch* 
menr.  ib^y  att  j^ets  wiUi  young  peppl^  qj id 

:-;V:v;/ ■>• ^ ::Vy 

V//:  mV  ' 'v  y fSl  l V E ^ iH 


THE  IX)Gf  :p.SSCWB £t>  AOT>  ILL USTIIATKI), 


an?  Ab^}  ittel v concealed  frutn  view.  M euiruhtje 
I'to  little  creett  tire,  "with'  utiiiieu^e 

| rapidity  and  certainty,  ejects  his  victim*!,  And, 

' living  torn  fl  VmgJe  bite  m to  loina, ci>ituftPC£ 
j iiil  ttork  until  ail  the  naif  are  dead,  finishing 
• tht  hundred  in  seven  oy  night  minutes. 

TJi<f  Scorch  Ter/tor  js*  fumkir  in  h ubtts  to  the 
j one  khyjidy  noticed^  hut  very  Jifterent  in  p er- 
,:  >on«r  »)|f)^immvc,  H u limr  U lung  a ml  u!n-. 
j lu»  ttves#  >trM>  symmetry  of  form.  'The 
I principal  -beatify  oOtoe  vf  iJtftKt  cc/ur;* -haired 
| Mher^  conkied*  in  tlndr  ugilne**.  They  are  ull 
jfdiiihfiU  ami  useful,  and  « to  appeal  tt»  c>>er)'0.nt* 
[lor  yyn!j»ath}t  on  the  poetical  prnic-JTk,  ibid 
’*  hnctonne  is  who  h*ni*i«/>uie  iloes.” 

The  Greyhound  \*  flic  fleetest  of  all  dogs*  Ids 
form  in  d ion  to  his  power  of  s^peed,  being  more 
light  nnd  airy  than  fev'en  the  deer.  Ife  is  prin- 
cipally iised  in  'V coursing,"  when  fib  cfr***3T  by 
; right,  the  hum  over  the  open  country.  The 
*f*6ed  of  f he  gn»y hound  fa  Very  mile  inferior  to 


that  fa  quite  uiipirihtr^  ''Terner^  'avntn  toiftvti 
drtto  desigrie/l  to  kill  rati,  rVir  they  art* 

ind«fnn’g;U#To  their  .pursuit,  anti-  will  do  un  in- 
credible  vinvon^t  of  hard  JaWr  to  unearth 
f lie  vermin*  Tiicyr  coUrAt^e  is  wondc?rf ul ; i 
thuy  nitiKlt  the  fox  and  the  otter  hi  their 
telex,  ,»mi-gefe'rftny:>eome  .off  vtoot*  Ott 
one  occasion  wo  werfe  totgAgud  in  # hear 
1*11$%  nod  atrn*ng  the  puck  of  >tonf  hmimfa 
tvvvv  a liitle-'Sftttivr,  i\i$x  ran  oaf  from  the 
pteVtatibig  and,  apparently  ant  of  pura 
mh'chfef,  kept  up  with  the  running  dogs, 
wtiz  finally  hrongiu  m hay!,  ami 
when  the  imriten?  came  up-  toy  huumf 
him  on  bfatenl-ltjgtt,  the  hound*  fbraiiiu^ 
ft  dr:le  at  a respectful  distance  frb|tv 
hitn  t.  w h 1 k‘  1 1 h:  rid  i i*  w 1 o vi*j  lit  a le.  te  me  r i\  ik  * 
m*i$e  of  the  ling,  -,*imH-f rig  and  gtuwija^  ^ 
nnd  :0<reask»UH|iy  tuudenitg  the  heat  per-  ggj 
foetly  insane  with  fury,  >y  attempt  big  to 
w?iii(vhiH  ie^4. 

The  dext^n  ty  of  the  turner  iii  •b'.stroyi  ng 
rxfc*  h liiitotod  hy  exhihitiunri,  wliere  a dog  fa 
jimteh^d  h>  r;ili  a eeuuin  fou/thor  of  nib  in  U 
iprvu  thnei  A ring;is  prepared,  the  verm  in  Are 
hroughtr  in  hag>,  and,  to  the  liimnim  of  a hun- 
iirefl*  pvet  info  u.  The  dop  btlorn^et  over  ihe 
railing.  The  rat5— mo?t  fyrvldon^  un/nuih?  ^vhco 
cornered— finding  e^caipe  ^dll  turn 

e*  inayse  on  the  dog,  aud  »aei^  hold  iiaTiini.  ntivl 
iiaug  on,  unei]  the  ternct^  head  hud  ^hopIdei'S 


r»ic  aayi’oorNi*. 

the  h^f  huwii^,  and  m a br»fe«  Country  would, 
prt doubly  outstrip  r.he  Hot* lest  of  them.  Although 
Utis  gnnwifu)  nnsmal hunts  ly  sVht  tody,  hi.-  seenr 
ia  verj'  eyqubite.  us  will  he  ^eon  hi  the  f^Uow- 
ing  anut  dote  : A loujiul,  quite  rcldn^ted  wfea 
f>rought  from  Glasgow  to  Kdinbtirgh  in  the  boot 
of  a coach < n distanve  of  Ibrty-two  A 

fw  dKyn  afterwArtt  she.  made  her  escape,  and 
retnn»ed  to  her  kcnoel  Tina  hound  must  have, 
followed  the  track  she  seemed  in  the  air  in  her 
jnurmyv  to  iidinhnrgb.  The  greybbutid  wwa  the 


fa vpnyu  of  the  ancient  Greeks ; lus  form  f)^- 
yjuciJiiy..  Q$i*nrH  • ujif»it  tlieif  best  miljirttn?* ; he 
sy fus.  I he  mnmtn  of  itiieir  houses,  nod  fed  fj-orn 
the  fail » i tv  tu hie.  Hie  beauty  of  the  fortn  » *f  the 
gnyhouud  is  wonderfully  harmonious  with  the 
didicftte  fcentimeut  so  peculiar  to  all  Grecian 
Aft,  arid  uDtier  the  trainiug  of  rhaf  wfihdetfUl 
j^Opliv  their  quoUtiea  were  more  fully  develup^d 
ton  in  modern  time& 

. The  group  of  ik»gs  claiming  the  inovi  atten- 
tion ii * .the  une  known  as  Spaniels,  including 
of  the  race  most  renmi  kuhiG  for  their 
docility  end  affectionate  disposition.  The«e 
good  qualities  arc  eminently  combined  with 
^fUch  imexceptionohle  beauty,  that  they  arc  al- 
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Wavs  faioritea.  Their  fur  is  long  and  M.dvV*  out  Mr*  *pot  where  the  game  lie?.  lie  range?  the 
soflietimes  em^led  or • crisp ; the  tuts  are.  large  heb.b  uhe.ad  of  hi*  -master,  scents  the  partridge 
and  petideni,  and  the  and  then  remains  with  his  head  point- 

nance  pleasing  hnd •imeUitwnt.  i%f  to  the. spot  where  rh6  game  may  happen  to 

he,  with  an  inflexible  purpose,  that  makes 
hn\y  appear  for  the  time  us  if  carved  in 
^ ' 1 In  this  attitude  lie  continues  anti! 

jj^*  the  gun  is  discharged,  reloaded,  and  the 

SBjfe  * N,C  V ♦ , ..<>  sportsman  has  reached  whfcru;*'  tftf' 

± l»}rd  u sprung/*  If  is  related  thpr  a pmnier 

. ^s  ; t , . , \ accompanying  a shooting  party  prog^Ieti 

t(>  a wa^>  leaped  on  it  Imt  apparentJv 

^ . '^:r  ' her  .leg  fastened  among  tin-  stones,  mid.iluw 

;: . . ''•  remained  until  the  geiuteten  ei*nu- ' up. 

• - - v :‘V;d^^<5  lrj.^n  CNHTiiiiomon,  it  was  Jlmnd  that  the 

imeUjgeiit.  creature  had , got  the  scent  of 
^-ioe  jiiirfi-idg;:-  on  the • oppo-nc  *i<ie  oftim 
?C4 wall,  ami  JTciirfng  Ttiftlutr  rude  appearance 

V Ui  l'n‘  adjoining  teid  should  flush  them  i>v 

J wm  Within  ^honling. di*. 

' ' tantc*  jdfis  Stependmt  terfcdf  hv  her  fore* 

ma  wauoc  fecWi^i..  ■-•  fep.  'tli©:. 

ever,  she  Was  satislied  the  sportsmen  un- 
ite Water  Spaniel  beiwgs  to  tfm  group,  and  derstnod  hex  r^  Ahe  temped  into  the  field,  and 
»s  romnrkrthle  for  his  fondoesH  for  w-iuer.  lie  is  the  game  was*  thus  seemed. 


The  fox  hound,  a>« 


whom  we  courted  every  day  .with  wing*  of  Iteb 
ohJ  oilier  delicate  attention*  and  who  tenon'd 
o*  in  return  by  every  ^xjw^teui  <T  hh*  good -y  ;U 
white  Ht  ike  tiiixJe,  hut  iu  the  field  he  no  loutef: 
knew  u*r  r 

The  IVmter  is  used  by  held  sportsmen  to  find 


TO*  t o&  UOi?NI» 


the  ma,  ajsb  illustrated. 


»v ^ V?',./ ;-4 . '..  . -w:.  w* 

I’jto'pifof  •iWivtyi* at**'.  j «v:;M;  ;M<£-  -'tttHt’/'.rf' :.  MW\  h^V^*  W&ft 

i.v.M  r.ii.l  «;>•:"••■.*,.  -}-ri-v;. ,i;.lf  ?;-  ,/  | . . . ..*».? 

fr>  i^n^.  f ;$*?*• 

VLa  * , Ik  ■v«»'j^vv;.-  **f  -.0;  V*:H  'M;b  f<\  -:V>  *;' 

■■  .<■  •.  - :•.  - >*  ••  •■  • :r  Uw  V.‘-v<,  ‘iV  a ^.>f:.«.  - *Hi. 

coilViit  [K^ciuitu.  Ut-r  < 4) !”•*♦<  vh*vvil4  »?lvrt.f tiVft.ru  fjfoiu  VVirUi1’j\^.‘t»iit  *>ivudjji\}Vnt> 

*fti>  <\*?»  #a  «i£  ;fC  ) fitfjtftf « H£uV.  Attf-Af  • r>ii!j ; vJ£V-‘f  -' "*:  w#*f  \%* 

of  hi  fetfi  ,m‘*  f-f;:  *-  -t..  -:.,  t-r  .•■  • .*  j&  441  V ft  ’ '•  ■ • v 

niifjtr/  t»uT  tin  «&  /<v>£)kiM  »>n  >^r  :A ': 
tho  J»«>0urt3  ■**»*»:.&  nt>Y  wv'thuVfi.  'r 

IIo  klitniLI  h*  ‘jitter,  jiutegrur..  *u;l  'Aithrui?  ^i>- 
.Suv.h  Aiv  rite  -vp^Ujito*'  • 

pKitVetj/m  m tUo  ^»rtfj  >viiH  ^ :ht- 

dog.£  lie  $$$& uof,v  , • 

'‘  be  t*>?>;  fi>j>il  $£ 

flrtkfc  % uci-wfeV.  & W>tj&  fii  fai4  d/;o  ; 

tangittiii’feg-  iMt  hi  •]>*«•-  tiH  ‘f 

homed*  Hb.:?}*s;  white  litev  h.uyt. 
to  th^n  tty#  Vjfe  «S*A  ] 

‘-tfofr  feflwji  ^ itii  JfltfHtf  ?) 

tf&tM&k  h Af'fi  tm:u$  *mAi  ^ 

u\jr^«vy  II*  i Wi$#i  r 

. )r?  a<  luj^Sjrtfed  j 

..^,>  >*/  £u  (;-'vui*t«i;l.s;e  ^vvii  I^.^rdh^W^y  . ! 

’ Dur-  :*  Vrijjf  twr.  pr:VVtVi4  K«-  tj«  '|iyy?Vt< 

»i.f3'  R^5MvTty:|iUtiAd:/ 

-l^.r  .->;iA  H*  firt-  rtUd  htUeyu  fit- 

y^m<%v  fryipjigtfi  b)W  *{  ;t 

•wpffi;:.y*k;  rmi i^:A^ra^^cjr  <\i^-  ordh  I 

h!\vji±£  rfroj  Hi*  a^uW  ! 

%n*f-  ^ ^uatk*<! . ‘ l.«^  lujau^  thu 

\i/ig  a;  v 1>V  pa^-iv  ift  avid-  *yH.  "Wd  b^vc 
Kuril  J<J )*tf*  40 1 thj^-)i;'t?Ur>/-.'j].?V  btiihLh^  li^fi - 
twly  nhuj.  |'tih:^.f;5y  ^id  f 

till  y *1  < : • 

W*MTrjrt*V->t^:  'vV»h|  ,i*id  • ''T  • 

yili/y w '$$*$&$?*&  >]ni  ytrii^ri/iiirir  ( „-.;\ 

. ibi&y \jAW-a‘»^^y^vV' K ;*.ktf  ’•  .’*^; 

• i i j*. vi^yvf r :ii.  * t|V 1 ♦:*  iHttV^i  i <r^i  f ^<j| 

^ f- i Yvwd>  t 3-r  -y[M [ 

T iv^  .;te^hv’  h|^u^  .;v:v^-5i  4 v^i  i. : r.l- 
jMiU  ' .'  1U  I'M 

*y^  'i^  L^t,'  ®Py 

AytrvdVithV;  'ia;^,  #tid<  H yrtfi.^%’'  ^ 

ilOF«- f ’if  '•'  ‘ 

'•]*£, »> 

r. ' ^ *>i,*<»vin|  •%  h'T<o^t,fi  .tiy  -footv  ftifd/^te./ 

.pfMCijrftv .'•>wmi,':->i5<':'du<’  hiWlJv  Thtf  ^KIF/Mb^f 

aiftf»4lWlN  •:</  the  Mttja  Tr/c4^  ; 


J 

jn»:^  ir^.wA.4^k M^w&l 

> T$ffy tl 

) K0$; 

.>>>'.  iM*;  ‘ |vyf Kii^f • ^uii 

i'^V  W ft 

... 


itjD'ti  y^fv  'tttrt  it. 

iw  ii  _ o.ouy.  t»f‘  tf)&  Jh»<^Uyt\A#  ?o 

pcoulinr  I'ojn^H^iivw  »u^|k 


v - . > ■ ‘ ' \ ;!•  .*r»fV-  • . . ’;  ’-,  : : J ■ 

lir/tu  or.y  6tUcx  -$vis'?uf  L is  kvs.y 

%ySr.K  V.;._- ; ' ' \:^f *, 


Dipitl^ete; 
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.any . other  of  its  what  ii  ftnrfroe*,  and ;-  *£l)o  itand  of  death  approaches  cinder  ibe  in- 

sveins  to  readily  Ai^uirt  a passim  for  'bmfrintf  • shUeue  guise  of  desiring  to  sleep,  and  if  fa*  in- 
human being*.  The#e  dogs  hare  obtained  ait  , dulgctd  in  the  boon  be  will  wale  no  more,  Ow 
infamous  reputations  by  the  Abbs# made of  them  the  top  of  Moat  Si  Bernard,  end  near  one  of 
to  early  times  by  the  Spaniards,  wh$,  by  their  the  maxts  dangerous  passes  v<u  a cun rent  ia 
assistance,  imntwl  down  and  'killed.  the  ouof-  which  waif  preserved  a breed t«f large dojgA, trained 
Fending  twtffte*  of  their  America]  pnt&gs$ioiu$.  to  search  for  and  relieve  the  benighted  wander* 
Two  or  three  eenhmes  ago,  it  w«e  mu£^  u«y4.  ejr,  0x\tfvy  threatening  aad  5ton«y  flight  Uusfc 
to  England  and  Scotland,  not  only  taYraek  faithful  guardians  were  >ent  out,  ami  by  their 
Felons,  hot  to  pursue  the  vietinw  uf  poITtica^  dtV  scent  they  could  disooyva  the  hap* 

dfengtfs.  Thpy  were  kejd  dt  one  time  in\$*a$;  d^.>^‘'{)eriia]rs  already  *uow-vover*d  traveler, 
nn  inhere-  oo  the  Umjtits  of  Scotland,  tu*<i-  csUp*  succeeded,  they  wo.fcld  Ml  to  work 

oulv  set  uu  the  rrai|  of  muss-noopers,  hut .ttpon  .with  tbtiiir  huge  paw#,  and  *mti  dear  away  the 
Fugitive  royalty.  Bruce  was.  repeatedly  tmelid  sfcflW y xntd  by  eontfn nally  uttering  a deep  berk, 
by  those  ibygs,  audt  m one  «etuwio»,  only  thut  w<nild  efchc»  muoog  the  nioumains,  the 
caju'd  death  from  their  by  wad  mg  a con-  monks  would  *oou  learn  that  somt  wretch  ww 
;it^>  a i>ropt.  baffbug  j in  jierjiL  m4- toward  tlit  souml  oto 

their  Scent.  A sure  way  &C  *b*p(nng;  the  dog  i siicceed  vu  xckiiidSng  the  vital  fpark  W it  had 
W'W  to  pdl  abd  tb#  fl&ttoy  Stt  discrim-  i • One  of  tlte&e  noble  dega  eb- 

itmring  powers;  u captive  vras  souiotHnes  sac-  | tamed  ft  JEumpaut.  reputation,  mui  always  wore 
titled  hft  ‘ #t»bK  jpbc^tirafcj.  A Ttory  «.#f  vVipiaha  j g medal  jrouml  iii^  nccfc,  oa  a «ign  of  honorsibk 
Wallace  is,  related  n#  follows;  T.hq  (iuns>Ss  little  j (listin^b^  i -f*^  be  ba^  Kared  (be  lira*  of  forty 
band  hail  been  joined  by  an  uUy»  ft  dark,  Savage  j per*rui*h  &Onf&  uf  tbe  nb'XPfc  ejffecJ  ivy^turgs  vl. 
suspidoW  character*  After  a yh?OT  skdnUbdi  j JjwS&«.  artiste  atm  K?n^du  tftuir  wa'tiyvWoauteitt^ 
at  Black- Griieside,  W«dhte$  \reU  frtre8jl  to  re*  i passes  of  gibnps  of  |reo«iijjtn  lou  in  il& 
treat  with  only  silicon  fidlo^c r*.  The  English  and  tmiiiog  the  ^ppgftriijice  of  tli.v:  Ik-.antrdbe 
pursued  w^b  a Bnrder  blpiidrboituil  in  the  • dog  Most  uf  onr  reMiierSi  will  WGp7ihery}.n: 
retreat  the  ally  tireil,  or  Effected,  to  do  atv  and  *.•  popfdair  injc' rcp^e^tibg^^/&ifiiniui,  wM- 

would  gt>  uo  further*  \VaUoc*e  having  io  tiiin  n iuik  pboui  hife  •• -li^ 

argued  witJi  him,  in  b*u»ty  anger  sti  urk  *dF  Id*  face  of  a ti»jfad  man  iit.  has  juti  dug  fivm  ttb 
head,  and  continued  bia  retreat  ; Hu*  Eug.li4i  ^luv.ud  of  nvalauclre, 
cam*  up,  but  the  hound  refund  to  lc‘a»  the  : Jlel-emly,  the  Mont  Sr  Bernard  ba^  been 
dead  body,  ««d  tlim<-  the  fugitive  b\  a railroad  ; the  unetcjn  -p»«f>  p 

? cc*]*.d.uftted  by  (otinsi.v;  and  so  im/Ughi 

/ *'  • ‘ item  virours  f»>  (ooe  iiici?  bencage-ia 

tile  inhoHiju table  regions  of  the  upper 
-j  air,  nod  *iiju.  tbeir  noble  rmroufdop, 

> ••  iuixv  do  novc.-<;^T  tv  life, 

J will  nho  be  rodrpiered  by:  etfemimiV) 

^ A ‘ bftbitiff  amlj  lufiipg  adm  ifuWe  quju 

I i : i o .'rt  of  rheir  uiic colors,  sink  into  ic- 
nbliie  obsenfity, 

Doo.or  «r.  xmtwxm  TU  biverite  do-^thc.  Newfotmd. 

land— b<  one.*  of.  the  iu?vv.<t'  of  hi# 
Tlds  vtingtdfteeut  lirccd  Is  peculiar  to  the  ( rate.  He 

and  to  the  country  between  Switzerland  -we-  cat)  .Soil  «o.r<sk&jan  fct;  the  vsu{>{»osition)  in 
umlSavov.  The  jmsae^  over  these  immutains  iVm  ■ rmibtry'"  beHdug-  bi«  where  . ^ ii 

fircKM.cexMtovgjv  dangerous;  a prceij»ice  of  many  used  and  hlm^d  by  the  bumblci  claves  of  the 
bundled  feet  U often  ou  one  kidp,'  anvi.  perpeu-  iiihabitant,^,  in  bnuU.og  twit-,  filled  w-irh  ibh  in 
ificidar  f>u  the  otbieiT, . •.  'pjitjf . it*  dho  sumnifeT.  and  drawing  sleds  Joodeil  whli 

'glased  with,  or  hidden  by,  snow  and  ice.  Often,  wood  "sir  the  winter.  They  an?  >;.vec  faitl** 
indeed,  the.  overhang i •o.g  cu  te  arts  fuibleHly  -re-,  ful  and  goodAtia Ht re d ; ifi  the  plea^u^ 

beved  of  their  sU|mt^bniidAuf«or>wv  and  jr  crunch  and  'outs  pf  the  biosh  wefui  auicrmB  u>  k m& 
dUwrn  in  huge  ovatanrfc^  on  Vho  traveler  be-  witlj,  hx  wpi* t teuria.  lu  Englami  he  if  %k* 

ncuth.  Should  he  e*cupe  thc^  \U\igm.{  hi&>  ly  appreehued  ;Uwd  ujdivifiuaH  ba»c  iurt ■'*.•«  '• 
pfttbway  obliterated,  nnd  he  wander?  ;ouidst  tpaitc  eeh;bmted  for  «umug.  vw?njdc»  fit*m  •fre^'o* 
tbe  dreary  sol  if  ados  until  mgld  p^eriftjeest  bine  I rig  iu  che  -J'liaiaca,  o t irotn  ships  wrecked  at 
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f)r(?go  feeing  the  tender  lamb, 
hut  /?!;<•  s-urrilk-o  lib  entire  life  Uj  its' 
gfcVj*  protecthm.  .In  Scotland  and  Spaijay 

Sf\5^r  the  riicpherddog  forma  n prominent 

|$  it  object  of  rural  life,  and  i*  oppre- 

vV  ^ emted  ns  one  of  the  greatest  He**- 

g Ing*  of  n beneficent  Providence.  In 

te  " Seotfo*  libgg  and  Barns  both  aom- 

nt'cnced  life  upon  rluhr  native  bleak 
bills,  xvatel \ 1 ng  their  llorJt*,  with  no 
: cdluneonstant  fompanron  than  the 

faith  At)  dog  y if  if*  |pH  unly  truly  in- 
^ - foresting,  but  rcuJiy  ntfcetjng  to  read 

the  pm^foiaaie  outpouring*  of  ihvt*e 
T , , tnt»  tom  of  ^otigin  hb  prabc:.  With 

yir>£  oU  their  imaginatton  end 
1 v '\  tbev  itarer feud 
^ cfouOy  Ftroog 

feelings  of  ad  in  i rammA  Bogg  ?i  tv 
knowledges  that  hz  *l  never  fidt  so 
grateful  tn  eny  traitore' uoyfor  *7fe  inn 
hu*  did  to  ffor ; liry/mfit  Sirrah  1* 
Damp,  in  pa^iomite  language,  writes, 

u that  of  the  dog  ; all  the 

powers  .and’  fecnltefc>'  pfyla  nature  are  demoted 
to  his  mntftv;T:5s  the*c  powurs  and 

faculties  'itif e intercourse/'  lie 
co nt: I u<3 e*,  y ine* ,-f AU  y$  that  it  ought  jast  to 

be  so  with  the  Chttetfonp  but  Uio  ifo$r  ptifai  Uio 
'Christian  to^jAu)e,w  \ : * 

That  the '.shepherd  dog  wa?.  pfu^ialH  do 


TUB;  py<k 

sea,  A forge  portrait  of  a Newfoundland  dog 
is  quite  popular  cron  in  this  country*  The  dog 
is  represented  with  a medal  round  his  neck, 
upon  which  is  ? ascribed  44  A dfotingnishad  jnem- 
her  of  the  humane  society. * Illustrative  of  his 
usefulness  in  saving  UFey  Is  the  weR-ainhentt- 
catcd  anecdote  df  a vessel  that  was  driven  on 
the  beach  of  Lydd,  in  Keut  The  surf  was  roll- 
ing fuvfou-ly.  Eh-ht  poor  fellows  were  crying 
for  feelfc  bnt  no  boat  con  id  live  in  ondeavorinc 
M go  j&  their  st^riwianea.  At  length  a gentle- 
mail  tarn q on  tb*  bench  acc*nnpanic*d  by  a Naw- 
feme  dlaud  dog.  Ho  directed  the  attention  of 
the  Anfmhi  fb-xhe  vessel,  and  put  a short  stick 
in  his  month.  The  intelligent  cutd  conmgc’*.ts 
fellow  At  once  understood  bis  medouig  m,  *prte£V 
mg  fotri  theiAa,  1#  femght  hia  way  fchrQ«j>;l>  tfvo 
waves.  He  could  not,  however,  get  close  enongh 
to  the  Vc^l  to.  that  which /he ^ wits 

.fJmrced ; but  the  ctw  understood  wb»u  was 
mcanf  aud  they  tn^de  fa^t  a ropa  to  uuoth^r 
piece  m :Woodt  and  threw  it  toward  him-  -l'he 
ndbig  rrisbturo  ilrofu'ed  the  one  in  Tiix  tudatb. 


signed  for  -t he  pnj  pi^ei  Qt  ' 

is  powerfully  irnggost-cd  in  the  singular  u?o't  ot 
its  liiBtbn'p  that  more:  than  oay  o?hev  of  lt^  Se- 
ries it  In  spite  of  wry  mctmtsimckj 

its  pcculfor  dmrncttsr,  AVhile  other  »jtTg«  dcr 
goymfste  <\r  py  hu vq  their  radical  qnnJ- 

itijfts  ^bitef^eib'thp*  dog 

iWtiatA  ncf’^  £ npugh  i*J  OA  6hu>tne  t?v<Ary  other 
blood,  nn-1  W‘:i  icm^iu  tin:  -;>rne*  tanhiihing 
t'ne  opinion,  Una-  the  nbopbrrd  dog  >tock  \$  the 
xndst  perfect  (d  tfu;  ^diolO  J»pvrfbS. 


ndb.fe  rtafiXuns  dro{>|«ed  the  one 
and  ^e.Ued  thtd  w-hich  had  been  ca.sf,  to  Idtu. 
and  rhcn>  with  a decree,  of  strength  and  tlcferm: 
irmtlm  ^camdy  t redible— bn  !<*•  ss-<i*  ogain  MnX 
again  lust  ouufor  the  waves— he  dc:igged  h 
through  the  surge,  and  delivered  it  to  lim  twfe 
terV  A -ojf-  rbrainUniCiitujfjj  war  thug  formed 
with  lha  boat,  noil  all  An  board  wee  saved 
Bat  the  most  iintef esttrig  and  useful  of  all  the 
cla*s  of  dogs  we  have  been  describing,  and  of 
all  dog*  whatever*  is  the  ciympankm  of  the  shep- 
hen!.  As  n gitatdiati  of  eheep  he  is  m<»ve  per- 
fect thdjt  w anr  other  jmestrU,  for  xhe  siicphcrd 
dog  .fftquentit'  net#  independently  of  his  mus- 
ter, and  takes  at  times  entire  control  pf  Iris 
helpless  charge.  Sheep  are  the  favorite  foot! 
of  alb  wild  dogs  and  of  wolves ; and  it  is  also  & 
fact,  ifmt  the  shepherd  dog  U nearer  the  orig- 
inal tvpfj  of  hia  race  thnu  any  other.  With  this 
knowledge  %re  can  form  some  idea  of  the  im- 
mense power  the  shepherd  dog’s  educotiV w has 
over  hi^  osigingtl  tfoturvr,  to  make  him  not  only 


art***  sn&Toiaji!*  j*oa 

It;  is  safe  ib  my  that  cnntnien-e  is  indebt- 
ed for  tho  wool  which  appears  in  so  many 
costly  to  ttie  wntdifaJ  curb  of  the  shep- 

herd dog,  for  The.  mu^'r  could;  not  raiser  the 
fitaplCy  so  to  ?uj>piy  it  at  rea^emubfe  prices. 
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without  Jhe  aiKtAtetfiee.  A single  *bep^  the  soft  c*\v4iflgof  fur  uod  -eilkcjv  ea/v  Xli< 

fecni  anil  St>  the  wt.ffc  of  taeitit  ahurf^  T*4g*r  &'*«&£*& 

men ; t>ni  yet,.  tffcdfc  thus  taettpyrn#  a positlcm  hiill-dog  M&ki#;  U^ea/Iedly  repulsbe.  Thin  cje 
^hn  portent,  u£*utote{y  folding- and  ^totfrtayr'Ius  b»*  ia^&MAl  fa.  sue  until  it  bus  f>eoome  i*  ■;-■ 
prm^bw^  the  dqg  & saiploe*!  with  xjie  hdnk^  ^ stupid  rapr&«M«K. 

t0&  %i\  i mpat  fdcdC  liWe  5Kid-  f witft  mkfctai  dn^dUpmens  of  /hi?  L%<j*yct^fc 

alone  >u  the  applying  smites  of  Lis  master’*  jpjh  Such  *?»  the.  dogs  tfc*t  nubk  date  ^j.| 
'ere.,  '■  . y:'^y};\  :':,  J duch&^es saak^coiiipaQiotj*^ &isd htmiUepeo- 

The  shepherd  doei  of  Spain  and  Mexico  arci  pte  imitate  the  example,  They  can  he  seen  in 
the  ftue*t  in  the  svotiu,  And*  anijed  W-ull  an  iron  I&gt&fctfl,  &nd  tKA’asIunally  In  our  wn  youmn; 
vrdhtr  covered  will*  patois.  art?  a mulch  fcn  ih 6 idlfijig  ifasir. unmeaning  heads  out  of  a mrri*%i> 
m&*i ravage  wv.il*  0**t$  ttom?aiid&h^ep  re-*  window * and  casting  looks  of  apparent  contempt 
ftmrfc  the  attention  i>f  two  men  end  two  dugs,  upon  the  poor  [m***r*-by,  Wliafc  i*  the  clmnn 
Tb*f  mtitmer  of  rrninia^  them,  to  the  countries  atem*  them  to  ladies  is  past  our  cwtt/prchemxou. 
shaded  id  fa  toienjAUng : f lie  puppies,  at  jtheii  ;Tfre  example  attending  the  devotion  ''the  &&.  to. 
hi  frit,  hti  l&k'iti  fimn  their  mother  and  saeYl&J  ! sm;h  pci*  injure?  >«eitty ; for  bipeds,  xi  tattoo*  to 
bj  & ,• . The  : ^:  wik  fhmv  lips  »o  often  buried  in  shv 

rr>n^ldeiH*^  ii  tuhs  the  doge-  Hss^cialfc  txx  kp-dogi  fur,  desk-end  tten*elve*  te  ifcaittitftfns 

wiih  the  ;*beep,  nlhtohei  to  p^kttd&r  pf  the  veriest  puppies*  mu ieing  it  »jue*tid  liable 

Oovks  and  se&tt  to  fed  4 degree  of  J tvideh:  la.  — the  Ambittot,  or  the 

that  would  natumlly  ^f(nrj^  up  in^ne?^tu  ' i&*ie  t^ust  demaiid»  >uch  ptmliUci  In  the  cun- 
TULods  twfird  lo  '-\husu  ^^tcriii^  c-*re  of  the  r-nsGLikn,  We  curt  not 

they  OiupU  ioJohtcd.  riilTai,rd'  tem  muc.h  hhe  J^dy,  wh/^ 

^w!k*  devote  his  groat  cfcrtiiis  iv  J er-^f  that  hor  hip-doc  ep,.vi|^d  aiiy  fyne*-.**  in- 
pamtfd^  rh&.faw-  tfmtpxrftt  AwniaU  df  England  jNtrjr.'tV^ni . biting ,t.Le '.^xirciritui^1  id'i&ti’- -&**$&' 
— i'»A.a  prudnoed  • p-Ar?r.a^  *»f  if-mndtH  rowers.  - *?4 
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to  IbtHr  ttspsxcxi^  owners*  and  thrust  them  un-  came  in  separable.  It  was  a source  of  great 
tier  the  madomul  wings.  When  the  garden  was  amusetnem  to  observe  the,  Impudence  of  tbc 
made  JiUfO  s-emued  to  mlmrre  the  nkely-ar-  lir tie  puppy,  who  would  bark  nr  visitor?  while 
ranged  be?i*\ and  throughout  the  whole  summer,  the  old  lion  would  look  dignifiedly  on,  seem* 
looked  through  the  pbHngs  with  Indignation  at  lngly  determined  to  assist  his  little  friend  out  of 
wha:  tin* ..supposed  to  he  the  intruding  plants  in  any  difficulties  his  presumption  might  lend  to. 

g$hmuL  At  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto  there  were  two 

J nm*  »£r*:r  wvwdd  allow  th«  servant  to  possess  dogs  bringing  to  .the.  officers  of  Jtfagtfldi’s  bat- 
in  pmee  any  f;.rn!»  m Vmee  toDilgtijgtohevnuiS'*  tcry,  which  amused  tiicnmdce*  in  the  battle  by 
ter,  or  their  chdurvo*  which  daubing  at  the  months  of.rhe  piem  for  the 

. fbmi**jiy given  tfwayjn  herpm>encet  in.tfciUeus \%  discharge  of  the  Wte,  mfi  then  r.tm*.etl  thorn 
she  ftftvcrnoribcd  the  articles  at  all  In  New  Or-;  across  the  plain  as  long  &.«  they  were  ih  sight-.  ■ 
lean*  th?>  dog  nrrno  tcd  a groat  deal  of  jtf  tontfon,  Tilings  got  a little  too  hot  fondly  for  one  of 
fcecM>&£  she.  wodht  not  touch  the  pobkmvd  mn*»  • them,  and  he  retreated  back  to  Point-  Isabel, 
thrcrvro  Into  rbti  streets.  She  did  not  coniine  The  soldiers  hi  that  intrenehmout  ?m*  Carlo 
her  useful  labor?  csdusivoly  to  those  who  owned  gQt&fog  across  the  prairie,  and  indulged  the 
her,  but  would  ifcstorc  lost  property,  when  she  Men  that  he  bnd  brought  tx  letter  of  v"1hov  hired 
met  with  it,  that  belonged  t a any  uf  the  pergh-  the  dry”  A French  officer,  engaged  iu  the 
f*»rv  ijp)icmed  to  understand  the  uuuov  war  of  Algiers,  owned  a dog  who  conceived  a 

mg  of  word*,  drt/I  would  instantly-  show  by  her  great  taste  for  the  cornugr  uf  buttle,  nnd  watched 
manner  how  perfectly  she  comprehended  .the  hi«  n« niters  gun.  and  ran  among  the  enemy  to 
passing  copverrarKui.;  Jf  any  subject  was  id-,  iind' *Uhe  vtctihi,^  the  same  as  it*  the  wounded 
Indud  te  in  whje-hshe  took  an  interest,  rbe.  would  limn  had  been  a bird.  Th  us  h&bil  together 
hark  and  caper  about  and  designate  as  far  as  with  another  df  liotding  on  the  u game-'  with  a 
po^Abte  the  dBforfcwr  things  *11 uded  to.  Jfoe  determined  tooth  when  found,  ecru  the  ‘dog.  h& 
would  remain  ■ perfectly  »jniet,  with  tm  efifec-  Itfev  An  Arab  ••chief  happened  only  to  bt 
tvonape  ere- alone  apnn  her  muster,  through  long  ^winged”  by  hf?  innate r‘s,  weapon,  ’And.  when 
dteehssimis  on  polities  or  philosophy  ; but  let  the  dog  seued. tho  son  of  the  h>;wAsin-' 

afty  thin gl/e  said  dbout  gnjg^mgjor hunting,  about  star tly  stabbed  fo  tlW’hehrti  ^ 

the  pmdtry  in  the  yard,  nrVitfdmt  mid  S<>me  years  ago,  it  whs  ntft  uncommon  in 

she  would  jfciV  almost  rrav*  with  dejlgbr-  Thl*  Counef'ttc-itt  io  einp(hy  dc>^  # to 

dog,  rommmng  within  hersvjf  rhe  quHlxtius  of  'light  machinery,  A Mr.  Brill  had  « pair  of  , 
the  two  irhvat  : --Hftf  luhd,  dogVMdeh  hc--eJ!hjdo^dJ/^getiievl'»>i5  A ■$&%  of 

seemed  but  little  Tvmoved  from  a .'■  teuton i ,ngT'in-.'  treaAtpUt  A$v.t  a while  the  motion  ci  the 
telligeTit  t.emg;  there .were,  dt  Moves.  exptcAsiona . '.YiiadotuMr}*  wns  noticed  from  time  Ut  time  to  be 
m her  eve:  of /iffixltua,  cd  ihonglAt,  vf  ^*m*wv  of  considerably  ierard»*«l,  wlieii  the  bnulc.r  would 
joy,  m vvty  !»*nrmn  that  it  was:  painful,  and  go  to  the  mdl  to  see  if  the  dogs  were  doing 
startled  the .miagiVimhui  (br  ifre  ni/tmertfc  with  their  duty,  und  eVmy  Tiling  appeared  to  hz 
the  Ide^.ffi^;Fyt.Mgora'5\V^&:inde4Ht^  ap.d  rigitt-.  Another' dtwcl  another  irAarni|diun  would 
rh.it  thc«ou!<t  of  fOrtovr  men  were  imprisoned  iu  occur,  and  so  c<»rdinued,  until  the  Owner  begun 
the  bevbt^  of  ani mills;  for  h easy,  in  vonterri*  to  suspect  tliat  bis  dogs  were  pbvnng  yomc  tiiok 

plating  thU  rcTnarkulde  Uogy  to  that  »ho  upon  him.  Accordingly  be  placed  an  observer 

waa  p6ssesi?ed  of  j£  tiiddcn  inieUigefU'c  sort  prop*  where  all  the  movement^  of  tiiv  tmimal*  could 
erly  belbngliJg  to  hrate  life.  And  yet  *ltmo  was  he  and  the  my« toy  was  thus  ekpUunefl 
imiy  one  yf  the  many  Ititelliigtmi  l^dngs  m fre-  Afei*  thw  two  dogs . had  wrought  ttigidfer  fox  | 
qaetirly  fn  hornet,  wilh  among  the  dog*,,  who  jin'  some  mn*\  one  of  diem  \vn<  sect?  to  step  otf 
their  hiimlde  ^hereytcsv’h  u%  lemons  of  th«  m^d-uul!  and  himself ! where  he  could 

Mon,  dismterostednes^  and  fneruh’h?p,  catch  the  dred  warning  of  o ny  apprqivc king  loot* 

India  Is  j^marlutblh  for  wild  dog\  among  step,  Aftx-r  hA  jmd  H^btie  ht  took  hi* 

which  h iho  poor  Pariah,  an  uihabitHot  of  the  place  at  .the  'wheel  again,  and  allowed  hi.^  a-<s  o* 
confines /if  driJixation,  and  yet  is  never  fairly  yiatc  to  rust  - tlm»  these  ^a^acfon«  eit^tnyes 
adppted!  Fnxo.  human  ^oeiqty.  This  dog,  nam-  Contimfod  ti^  lu>ar  each  others  burdens  V i 
rally  gently  h British'  officer  relates,  Was  caught  A. Hiss  Cldlds,  a.  keeper  of  a -tavern  in  Lon-- 
by  the  iuvtives ■ in  great  namliers,  and  used  to  ' don.  ouivtj  recently  jm^sied  ^ blfl‘ h ^nd  white 
feed  a tigc;r,  kept  in  the  garrison  for  the 

nient  of  nsitorb  Oa  one  occasion,  a pmiuh,  belief.  Tltis  dog  f.»uid  play  ru  g»ar*^  of 
iusuud  rd ‘.'yielding  tb  fear,  stood  on  the  de-  cribbage,  »nd. domiucuv?.  In  plaVin^ these 
feitsiTe,  and  as  the  tiger  approached  jne  seized  the  dog  was  plaeed  bclifoS  % screcD,  and  had 
him  by  tlw,  upper  lip.  This  continued  to  be  the  cards  aH  nrmnged  before  bun  : over  Ud> 
dor/c  several  days,  when  the  tiger  not  Only  screen  lie  w&tched  his  and  reuched 

ceased  , hi ■dtwStt  hyt  divided  his  food  with  with  hh  nionth  the  vStiite  required.  Out  of  a 
the  poor  i v : unc  his  friend,  and  the  pack  of  cards  be  would  instantly  select  the  beet 

two  Jimih  :.;  the  same  cape  for  many  cHbbage  and  whist,:'  On  the  names  of  any -city, 

years.  An  old  Item,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  county,  or  town  bvhtg  phiced  by  printed  cards 
honceWed  fb  liking  for  n little  dog  that  accident-  before  him,  the  dog  wottldj  without  hosttafiou, 
ally  gpr^into  hi<  cik^,  and  the  two  animals  b<>  fetch  the  one  rc.quv.Meil  and  til  the.  bidding  ot 

§m&  gk  | , | ii§f 
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any  one  present,  and  in  the  absence  of  his  mis- 
tress. He  could,  by  the  aid  of  printed  cards,  tell 
how  many  persons  might  be  in  the  room,  how 
many  hats,  or  the  number  of  coins  any  one 
might  throw  on  the  floor.  After  being  taken 
out  of  the  room,  if  any  one  present  touched  a 
card,  the  dog  on  his  return  would  designate  it. 
So  numerous,  indeed,  were  the  evidences  of 
intelligence  exhibited  by  this  dog,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  resist  the  impression  that  he  was 
possessed  of  reason. 

An  unfortunate  dog,  in  order  to  moke  sport 
for  some  fools,  had  a pan  tied  to  his  tail,  and 
was  sent  off  on  his  travels  to  a neighboring 
town.  He  reached  his  place  of  destination  per- 
fectly exhausted,  and  lay  down  before  the  steps 
of  a tavern,  eying  most  anxiously  the  horrid 
annoyance  fastened  behind  him,  but  unable  to 
move  a step  farther  to  rid  himself  of  the  tor- 
ment. Another  dog,  a Scotch  shepherd,  laid 
himself  down  beside  him,  and,  by  a few  caresses, 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  afflicted  cur,  pro- 
ceeded to  gnaw  the  string  by  which  the  noisy 
appendage  was  attached  to  his  friend’s  tail,  and 
with  about  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  exertion, 
severed  the  cord,  and  started  to  his  legs,  with 
the  pan  hanging  from  the  string  in  his  mouth, 
and  after  a few  joyful  capers,  departed  on  his 
travels  in  the  highest  glee  at  his  success. 

Dogs  are  superstitious,  and  easily  alarmed 
by  any  thing  that  is  strange  or  wonderfully  in- 
comprehensible to  their  experience.  We  knew 
a very  fine  mastiff  once  to  issue  out  upon  a 
little  negro.  The  child,  in  its  alarm,  stepped 
back  and  fell  into  a hole  at  the  root  of  a tree. 
The  dog  perceiving  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  its  object  of  hatred,  became  alarmed,  and 
finally,  with  the  utmost  terror  depicted  in  its 
actions,  retreated  bock  to  its  hiding-place. 

Some  years  ago,  while  traveling  up  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  in  common  with  other  passengers  on 
the  steamer  we  were  attracted  by  the  docility  and 
intelligence  of  a pointer  dog.  This  excellent 
animal  would  voluntarily  return  mislaid  books, 
hats,  or  other  trifles  to  their  owners,  and  seemed 
to  desire  to  render  himself  popular  by  doing 
such  kindly  offices.  The  trick  he  performed, 
however,  which  created  most  surprise,  was 
taking  notes  from  gentlemen  to  their  wives  in 
the  ladies’  cabin.  This  he  would  do  whenever 
called  upon.  The  person  sending  the  note, 
would  simply  call  the  dog,  and  his  master  would 
give  him  the  directions  what  to  do,  and  we  be- 
lieve he  never  made  a mistake.  The  dog  would 
take  the  paper  in  his  mouth,  go  among  the  lady 
passengers  and  hunt  around,  and  finally  put  the 
note  in  the  lap  of  the  person  for  whom  it  was 
intended.  This  apparently  extraordinary  mark 
of  intelligence,  created  a great  deal  of  amuse- 
ment, yet  it  was  the  most  simple  exhibition 
of  the  dog’s  power  that  could  be  given,  for  it 
will  be  found  on  examination  that  it  is  still 
more  strange  that  a pointer  should  perceive  the 
vicinity  of  partridges  at  many  yards  distance, 
than  that  he  should  discover  a gentleman’s  wife 
sitting  within  touching  distance  of  his  nose. 


“ One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibitions  of 
the  half-civilized  dog  is  witnessed,  in  polar 
countries,  where  he  performs  the  office  of  the 
horse,  and  draw's  heavy  sledges  over  the  wastes 
of  snow.  The  faithful  pack  flee  over  the  hard 
ribbed  ice,  and,  by  their  speed,  make  the  cutting 
wind  of  the  north  sting  as  if  broken  glass  were 
entering  the  eyes.  The  storm  sighs  along  the  ex- 
pansive waste,  and  the  snow-clouds,  like  wind- 
ing-sheets,  seem  closing  in  on  the  weaiy  travel- 
ers. No  star  is  seen  aloft  to  give  a ray  of  hope — 
man,  immortal,  powerful  man,  is  at  the  mercy 
of  his  canine  friends.  ( God  save  us  V exclaim 
the  alarmed  voyagers.  The  prayer  had  been 
answered  ‘in  the  beginning,*  for  they  were  in 
the  charge  of  the  faithful  dog,  who  could  find 
his  way  where  there  were  no  roads,  no  trace  of 
vegetation  to  mark  the  path.  Suddenly  the 
pack  appears  at  fault — the  leader  questions  the 
air,  asserts  his  full  voice,  and  dashes  on.  Urged 
by  his  encouraging  example,  his  comrades  joy- 
fully resume  their  work — space  flics,  and  the 
hours  wear  away.  At  last,  as  the  night  is  closing 
in,  a thin  pennon  of  dark  smoke  detaches  itself 
upon  the  distant  horizon : the  sign  betrays  the 
dwelling  of  man,  the  journey  is  accomplished. 

The  four-footed  guides  ask  for  no  wages — an 
oral  expression  of  satisfaction,  and  they  are 
content ; yet  human  guides  over  the  less  dan- 
gerous passes  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  would 
have,  for  similar  services,  demanded  exaggerated 
sums.” 

An  artist  who  had  had  a great  deal  of  trou- 
ble to  please  a rather  captious  ducliess,  finally 
consented  that  the  truthfulness  of  the  picture 
should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  lady’s  pet 
spaniel.  The  picture  w as  sent  home,  the  aris- 
tocratic lady  hid  herself  away  behind  the  win- 
dow curtains,  and  the  little  dog-critic  was  ush- 
ered into  the  room.  Without  much  hesita- 
tion the  animal  approached  the  picture,  wagged 
its  tail  as  if  in  joy,  and  fell  to  licking  the  face. 

The  duchess  was  delighted,  complimented  the 
artist  on  his  skill,  and  paid  him  a high  price 
for  his  labor.  It  was  afterward  discovered  that 
the  face  of  the  portrait  had  been  covered  over 
with  lardy  and  that  the  dog  s no6e  was  sharper 
than  the  critic’s  eyes. 

When  some  of  our  troops,  taken  prisoners  by 
Santa  Anna,  were  passing  from  Buena  Vista  to 
the  city  of  Mexico,  they  were,  in  common  with 
all  travelers  in  Mexico,  astonished  at  the  num- 
ber of  dogs  they  met  in  the  streets  of  the  villages. 

At  Saltillo,  on  one  occasion,  the  American  prison- 
ers w-ere  detained  in  the  highw  ay  by  their  guards 
stopping  to  look  at  a dog  fight.  The  spectator 
were  very  numerous,  brought  together  by  the 
rare  show  of  the  “ captured  North  Americans” 
and  the  canine  battle.  The  dogs  seemed  to  be 
unequally  matched ; one  w*as  a large  brindle,  of 
ferocious  aspect  and  braggadocio  appearance; 
the  other  was  a little  compact  animal,  of  undis- 
tinguished personality,  but  which  attended  to  his 
fighting  with  steady  pertinacity.  The  “ greasers” 
named  the  big  dog  “Santa  Anna;”  and  the 
Americans  the  little  one  “ Old  Zack.”  After  a 
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severe  straggle,  in  which  “ Old  Zack”  was  rolled 
in  the  mud,  and  pretty  severely  handled,  he  got 
his  competitor  down,  and  seizing  him  by  the 
throat,  held  on  until  “ Santa  Anna”  roared  with 
pain.  A general  shout  of  exultation  ensued 
among  the  Mexicans.  The  chivalrous  conduct  of 
the  little  dog  even  won  upon  their  sympathies, 
and  they  joined,  much  to  the  mortification  of 
the  “ regular  troops,”  in  giving  three  cheers  for 
General  Zaehariah  Taylor 

Innumerable  anecdotes  might  be  given  of 
dogs  which  not  only  saved  human  beings  from 
death,  but  have  anticipated  approaching  evil, 
and  thus  guarded  their  master  in  advance. 
Travelers,  dreaming  of  no  evil,  hare  gone  to 
bed  at  night  at  hotels,  when  their  dogs  have 
discovered  among  the  people  of  the  inn  suspi- 
cious circumstances,  and  given  the  alarm.  The 
son  of  Dr.  Dwight  relates,  that  his  father,  the 
greatest  theological  writer  our  country  has  ever 
produced,  was  indebted  to  a dog  for  his  life,  the 
faithful  animal  obtruding  in  his  pathway,  and 
compelling  his  horse  to  turn  out  of  the  road  he 
was  traveling.  In  the  morning  the  Doctor 
discovered  that  if  he  had  pursued  his  journey 
according  to  his  intent,  he  would  have  been 
dashed  down  a precipice,  where  to  escape  with 
his  life  would  have  been  an  impossibility. 

It  i9  no  uncommon  circumstance  for  certain 
persons  to  keep  dogs  and  guns  for  hire.  So  in-  j 
telligent  are  some  pointers,  that  they  will  go 
with  any  stranger  who  has  a fowling-piece  they 
are  familiar  with.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  per- 
sons to  hire  these  necessaries  of  hunting,  who 
know  nothing  of  the  use  of  either.  In  such 
cases  the  dog  will  often  flush  the  game,  and 
discovering  that  “ the  gentleman”  does  not  know 
how  to  shoot,  will  abandon  the  hunt  altogether, 
and  go  home  in  disgust. 

In  man,  the  brain  forms  one-thirtieth  part  of 
his  whole  body — in  the  Newfoundland  dog  one 
seventieth — in  the  bull-dog  one  three-hundredth 
part. 

An  English  gentleman  discovered,  one  morn- 
ing, that  some  miscreant  had  cat  off  the  ears 
and  tail  of  a favorite  horse.  A blood-hound 
was  brought  to  the  stable,  which  at  once  detected 
the  scent  of  the  villain,  and  traced  it  more  than 
twenty  miles.  The  hound  then  stopped  at  a 
door,  whence  no  power  could  move  him.  Be- 
ing at  length  admitted,  he  ran  to  the  top  of  the 
house,  and,  bursting  open  the  door  of  a garret 
room,  found  the  object  he  sought  in  bed,  and 
would  have  tom  him  to  pieces,  had  not  the 
huntsman,  who  had  followed  the  dog  on  a fleet 
horse,  rushed  to  the  rescue. 

8ome  extraordinary  data  exist  of  the  fleet- 
ness of  fox-hounds.  A match  race  was  once 
run  over  the  Beacon  Course,  Newmarket,  En- 
gland— a distance  of  four  miles,  one  furlong, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  yards.  The 
winning  dog  performed  the  distance  in  eight 
minutes  and  a few  seconds ; but  of  the  sixty 
horses  that  started  with  the  hounds,  only  twelve 
were  able  to  run  in  with  them. 

A^gentleman  was  missed  in  London,  and  it 
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was  supposed  he  had  met  with  some  foul  play. 

No  clew  could  be  obtained  to  the  mystery,  when 
his  dog  was  discovered  sitting  before  an  attract- 
ive shop.  No  inducement  could  be  held  out 
that  would  cause  the  animal  to  leave  the  place. 

It  was  finally  suggested  that  he  might  be  waiting 
for  his  master . The  house,  always  above  sus- 
picion of  wrong,  was  searched,  and  there  was 
not  only  discovered  the  body  of  the  missing 
gentleman,  but  also  other  bodies  of  people  who 
had  been  murdered  in  the  same  house.  The 
guilty  parties  were  arrested,  and  acknowledged 
their  crimes — and  one  of  the  most  terrible  of 
all  the  dens  of  London  was  broken  up  by  the 
“ police  knowledge”  of  the  dog. 

Dogs  are  extensively  used  on  the  Belgian 
frontiers  for  smuggling.  The  animals  trained 
to  these  “dishonest  habits,”  are  conducted  in 
packs  to  the  foreign  frontier,  where  they  are 
kept  without  food  for  many  hours;  they  are 
then  beaten  and  laden,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  night  started  on  their  travels.  They  reach 
the  abode  of  their  masters,  which  is  generally 
two  or  three  leagues  from  the  frontiers,  as  speed- 
ily as  they  can,  where  they  are  sure  to  be  well 
treated  and  provided  with  a quantity  of  food. 
These  dogs  are  represented  to  be  of  large  size, 
and  do  much  mischief  to  property,  inasmuch  as, 
in  going  to  their  place  of  destination,  they  take 
the  most  direct  course  across  the  country. 

A Western  gentleman  being  very  much  an- 
noyed all  night  on  a steamer  by  a barking  dog, 
in  the  morning  hunted  up  its  owner,  and  pro- 
posed to  purchase  a half  or  quarter  interest  in 
the  animal  The  owner  seemed  surprised,  and 
asked  the  gentleman  “what  he  would  do  with 
a partnership  of  that  kind.”  “I  think,”  said 
the  “ hoosier,”  with  great  solemnity,  “ that  if  I 
did  own  an  interest  in  that  dog,  I should  kill 
my  share  immediately.” 

Dogs  sometimes  join  a fire-company,  and  run 
regularly  with  the  engines.  Several  of  this  kind 
have  been  known  in  New  York.  There  was  a 
famous  fire-dog  in  London,  which  lived  indis- 
criminately with  the  firemen — sometimes  choos- 
ing to  live  with  one,  sometimes  with  another. 

He  w as  a regular  attendant  at  every  fire ; and 
was  always  seen  in  the  thickest  crowd  and  where 
the  press  was  the  greatest.  One  day  a magis- 
trate happened  to  hear  of  the  dog,  and  expressed 
a wish  to  see  him.  A messenger  was  accord- 
ingly dispatched,  and  Tyke  made  his  appearance 
borne  in  the  arms  of  a policeman.  He  was  not 
easily  persuaded  to  leave  his  house,  and  the  only 
way  was  to  make  a fireman  run  in  a hurry  up 
the  street.  Tyke  immediately  set  out  after  him ; 
but  on  seeing  the  man  slacken  his  pace,  he  knew 
there  was  no  fire,  and  turned  indignantly  back. 

The  messenger  found  that  he  could  be  induced 
to  go  no  farther ; so  he  was  obliged  to  pick  hijn 
up  and  carry  him.  Tyke  lived  for  many  years, 
following  the  engines  to  the  fires,  and  was  al- 
ways fed  and  kindly  cared  for  by  the  firemen. 

He  was  of  the  terrier  breed,  of  rather  a grim, 
tattered  appearance,  no  doubt  resulting  from  his 
manner  of  life. 
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A French  merchant  having  some  money  due  roll  in  the  gutters,  and  then  wmnagft  to  throw 
him,  set  out  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  his  some  mud  on  the  shoes  of  the  passers-by.  A 
dog,  to  receive  it.  Having  accomplished  his  gentleman  having  had  his  feet  soiled  two  or 
business,  he  tied  the  money-bag  before  him  and  three  times  the  same  morning,  taxed  the  shoe* 
began  his  journey  home.  The  merchant,  after  black  with  the  imposition.  The  man  acknowl- 
riding  some  miles,  alighted  to  repose  himself,  edged  that  he  had  taught  the  dog  the  trick,  and 
and  taking  the  bag  of  money  in  his  hand,  laid  that  it  was  the  chief  meana  of  obtaining  him  * 
it  down  by  his  side  under  a hedge,  and,  on  re-  livelihood. 

mounting,  forgot  it.  The  dog  perceived  this  Hammond,  of  the  Albany  Register , describes 
error,  and,  wishing  to  rectify  it,  ran  to  fetch  the  a dog  who  might  be  termed  one  of  the  bhoy’s. 
bag ; but  it  w as  too  heavy  for  him  to  drag  along.  He  was  a shaggy,  crop-eared,  wiry,  keen-eyed 
He  then  ran  to  his  master,  and  by  ciying,  bark-  cur ; an  animal  that  might  be  bet  on,  as  being 
ing,  and  howling,  seemed  to  be  determined  to  ever  ready  for  a fight,  or  for  any  sort  of  canine 
remind  his  master  of  his  loss.  The  merchant,  devilment,  at  the  shortest  possible  notice,  and 
absorbed  in  some  reverie,  wholly  overlooked  the  probably  did  run  “ wid  de  machine,’’  and  cul* 
real  object  of  his  affectionate  attendant’s  importu-  tivate  a “soap-lock”  over  the  left  “blinker." 
nity,  and  conceived  the  alarming  apprehension  The  owner  of  this  dog  wore  a jaunty  cap  that 
that  the  dog  had  gone  mad.  Deeply  lamenting  one  might  safely  swear  had  been  acquainted 
the  necessity  of  parting  with  his  dog,  and  con-  with  the  weight  of  a butcher’s  tray.  His  outer 
stantly  more  and  more  impressed  that  he  was  garment  was  a sort  of  shaggy  cross  between  a 
really  rabid,  he  drew  a pistol  from  his  pocket,  monkey-jacket  and  a frock-coat,  in  making  up 
and,  turning  his  head  away,  fired.  The  aim  was  of  w hich  a large  allow  ance  had  been  made  for 
but  too  true — the  faithful  animal  fell  wounded  to  at  least  two  years’  growth.  His  pants  were  of 
the  earth,  and  the  merchant  rode  on.  Some  time  the  same  material,  and  at  the  bottom  were  rolled 
after,  involuntarily  reaching  out  his  hand,  he  dis-  half-way  up  to  his  knees,  through  which  his 
covered  his  loss.  In  an  instant  he  comprehended  lean  shanks  protruded,  the  extremities  of  which 
his  rashness  and  folly,  and  turning  his  horse,  gal-  were  incased  in  a pair  of  stogy  shoes,  that 
loped  back  to  the  place  where  he  stopped.  He  seemed  to  have  been  made  with  special  refer* 
discovered  the  traces  of  blood,  but  he  looked  in  ence  to  the  creation  of  corns, 
vain  for  the  dog — lie  had  crawled,  wounded  as  The  dog  and  his  owner,  having  quietly  en- 
he  was,  to  the  forgotten  bag,  and  lay  down  be-  sconced  themselves  on  top  of  a pier-post,  the 
side  it  as  a guard.  When  he  saw  his  master,  tw  o took  a dignified  survey  of  the  people  round, 
he  testified  his  joy  by  wagging  his  tail ; and  in  “ Speak  to  the  gentlemen,”  ordered  the  mas- 
attempting  to  caress  his  master,  he  cast  his  last  ter;  whereupon  Pomp  opened  his  mouth  and 
look  of  affection  in  his  face,  and  fell  back,  and  gave  forth  three  or  four  distinct  bow-wows, 
died.  “ Gentlemen,”  said  the  occupant  of  the  post, 

A writer  in  a London  paper  mentions  that  “ tliis  is  one  of  the  dogs  you’ve  beam  tell  of. 
he  saw  a blind  man  look  with  much  apparent  He’s  a great  dog,  wonderful  dog,  a dog  that 
interest  at  the  prints  in  Dolnaghi's  window,  shouldn’t  belong  all  to  one  individual  He’s 
“ Why,  my  friend,”  said  he,  “ it  seems  you  are  too  waluable  a property  for  a single  man  to 
not  blind?”  “ Blind  1 no,  thank  God,  your  own.  He  ort  to  be  made  a stock-dog  of— to 
honor,”  replied  the  man ; “ I have  my  blessed  be  divided  into  shares,  and  owned  by  a corn- 
sight  as  well  as  another.”  “ Then,  why  do  you  pany — he  should.  A corporation  as  owned  that 
go  about  led  by  a dog  with  a string  ?”  asked  the  dog  would  make  a noise  in  the  world.  There 
gentleman.  “Why,  because  I hedicates  dogs  would  be  a big  dividend  on  the  stock,  you  may 
for  the  blind,”  was  the  satisfactoiy  reply.  bet  high  on  that.  There’d  be  no  bust  up  about 

To  show  that  this  education  is  effective,  men-  it.  ’Twould  be  a safe  investment,  and  sore 
tion  is  made  by  a traveler  in  Europe,  who  saw  pay.” 

a good-looking  poodle-dog,  which  came  to  the  The  dog  seemed  to  understand  the  compli* 
coach-door  and  sat  upon  his  hind  legs  with  the  ment  of  his  master;  and  the  two,  at  the  con- 
air  of  one  begging  for  something.  “ Give  him  elusion  of  the  speech,  formed  a couple  of  as  in- 
a cent,”  said  the  carriage -driver,  “ and  you  will  dependent  and  impudent  specimens  of  “ city 
see  what  he  will  do  with  it.”  The  money  was  life  ” as  could  be  found  this  side  of  any 
thrown ; the  dog  picked  it  up,  ran  to  a baker’s  where. 

and  brought  back  a piece  of  bread,  which  he  ate.  

The  dog  had  belonged  to  a blind  man  lately  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  A CONSULATE 
dead,  and  having  no  master,  begged  alms  on  his  TULIUS  CAESAR  was  a Consul,  and  the  first 
own  account.  There  are  dogs  in  Rome  who  Bonaparte,  and  so  was  L 
can  distinguish  betw  een  charitably-disposed  per-  I do  not  think  that  I am  possessed  of  any  ex- 
sons  and  others  not  so  inclined,  and  who  wdll  lead  traordinary  ambition.  I like  comfort,  I like 
their  masters  up  to  houses  where  they  feel  as-  mushrooms  (truffles  I do  not  like).  I think  La- 
sored  something  will  be  given,  and  avoid  those  fitte  is  a good  wine,  and  wholesome.  Gin  is 
at  which  the  rude  repulse  will  be  met  with.  An  not  to  my  taste,  and  I never  attended  caucuses. 
English  officer  mentions  a case  of  a beggar’s  dog  Therefore,  I had  never  entertained  great  ex- 
that  belonged  to  a shoe-black  in  Paris.  The  pectations  of  political  preferment,  and  lived  for 
animal,  in  his  desire  to  serve  his  master,  would  a considerable  period  of  years  without  any  hopes 
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in  that  way,  and  with  a very  honest  indiffer- 
ence. 

And  yet,  when  my  name  actually  appeared  in 
the  newspapers,  as  named  by  appointment  of  the 
President  Consul  to  Blank,  I felt,  I will  confess 
(if  I may  use  such  an  expression),  an  unusual 
expansion.  I felt  confident  that  I had  become 
on  a sudden  the  subject  of  a good  deal  of  not 
unnatural  envy.  I excused  people  for  it,  and 
never  thought  of  blaming  or  of  resenting  it.  My 
companions  in  the  every-day  walks  of  life,  I 
treated,  I am  satisfied,  with  the  same  considera- 
tion as  before. 

In  short,  I concealed  my  elation  of  spirits  as 
much  as  possible,  and  only  indulged  the  playful 
elasticity  of  my  spirits  in  a frequent  private 
perusal  of  that  column  of  the  New  York  Times 
which  made  the  announcement  of  my  appoint- 
ment, and  where  my  name  appeared  in  print, 
associated  with  those  of  the  distinguished  Mr. 
Sould,  Mr.  Greaves  (I  believe),  Mr.  Daniels, 
Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Mekea,  and  a great  many 
others. 

I can  not  accurately  describe  my  feelings 
when  the  postmaster  of  our  town  (a  smart  gen- 
tleman of  great  tact,  but  now  turned  out)  hand- 
ed me  a huge  packet  from  the  Department  of 
State,  franked  by  Mr.  Marcy  (evidently  his  own 
hand  had  traced  the  lines),  sealed  with  the  large 
seal  of  the  Department,  and  addressed  to  me,  Mr. 
Blank,  Consul  of  the  United  States  for  Blank. 

I took  the  postmaster  by  the  hand  and  en- 
deavored to  appear  cool.  I think  I made  some 
casual  remark  about  the  weather.  Good  Heav- 
ens, what  a hypocrite ! 

I broke  open  the  packet  with  emotion.  It 
contained  a notice  (I  think  it  was  in  the  Secre- 
tary's hand)  of  my  appointment  to  Blank.  It 
contained  a printed  list  of  foreign  ministers  and 
consuls,  in  which  my  name  was  entered  in  writ- 
ing. In  the  next  issue  I was  sure  it  would  be 
in  print.  It  contained  a published  pamphlet 
(quite  thin)  of  instructions.  It  contained  a cir- 
cular, on  paper  of  a blue  tinge,  recommending 
modest  dress.  I liked  the  friendly  way  in  which 
the  recommendation  was  conveyed;  not  abso- 
lutely compelling,  but  advising  a black  coat, 
black  pantaloons.  In  the  warmth  of  my  grate- 
ful feelings  at  that  time,  I think  I should  have 
vowed  compliance  if  the  Secretary  had  advised 
saffron  shorts  and  a sky-blue  tail-coat ! 

There  was,  beside,  in  the  packet  a blank  of 
a bond,  to  be  filled  up  in  the  sum  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  as  a kind  of  guarantee  for  the  safe 
return  of  such  consular  property  as  I might  find 
at  Blank. 

I was  gratified  at  being  able  to  return  such  a 
substantial  evidence  of  my  willingness  to  incur 
risks  for  the  sake  of  my  country  and  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. It  was  necessary,  however,  that 
two  good  bondsmen  should  sign  the  instrument 
with  me.  I knew  I should  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  them.  I asked  two  of  my  friends  to 
eome  forward  in  the  matter.  They  came  for- 
ward promptly;  and  without  an  arriere-pensee 
(to  make  use  of  an  apt  foreign  expression)  they 
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put  their  names  to  the  bond.  I should  be  tempt- 
ed to  give  their  names  here,  did  I not  know 
their  modesty  would  be  offended  by  public  no- 
tice. 

I sent  the  instrument  to  Washington  in  a 
large  envelope,  with  a mention  in  one  comer,  in 
my  own  handwriting,  “ Official  Business” 

I did  not  drop  it  into  the  outside  box  of  the 
office,  but  presented  it  with  my  own  hands 
through  the  trap  to  the  clerk.  The  clerk  read 
the  address,  and  turned  toward  me  with  a look 
of  consideration  that  I never  saw  upon  his  face 
before.  And  yet  (so  deceitful  is  human  pride), 

I blew  my  nose  as  if  nothing  of  importance  had 
happened ! I knew  that  the  clerk  would  men- 
tion the  circumstance  of  the  “ Official”  letter  to 
the  second  clerk,  and  that  both  would  look  at 
me  with  wonder  when  they  next  met  me  in  the 
street,  or  gazed  on  me  in  my  pew  at  the  church. 

In  short,  I can  not  describe  my  feelings. 

A few  days  after  I received  one  or  two  let- 
te»  in  handwriting  unknown  to  me;  they 
proved  to  be  applications  for  clerkships  in  my 
consular  bureau.  I replied  to  them  in  a civil, 
but  perhaps  rather  stately  manner,  informing 
the  parties  that  I was  not  yet  aware  of  the  act- 
ual income  of  the  office,  but  if  appearances  were 
favorable  I promised  to  communicate  farther. 

A'  friend  suggested  to  me  that  perhaps,  be- 
fore assuming  so  important  a trust,  it  would  be 
well  to  make  a short  trip  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  confer  personally  with  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet. 

The  suggestion  seemed  to  me  judicious.  I 
should  in  this  way  be  put  iu  possession  of  the 
special  views  of  the  Administration,  and  be  bet- 
ter able  to  conduct  the  business  of  my  office,  in 
agreement  with  the  Government  views  of  in- 
ternational policy,  and  the  interests  of  the  world 
generally. 

It  is  true,  the  cost  of  the  journey  would  be  some- 
thing, but  it  was  not  a matter  to  be  thought  of 
in  an  affair  of  so  grave  importance.  I therefore 
went  to  Washington. 

In  a city  where  so  many  consuls  are  (I  might 
say)  annually  appointed,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  my  arrival  would  create  any  unusual 
stir.  Indeed  it  did  not.  If  I might  be  allowed 
the  expression  of  opinion  on  such  a point,  I 
think  that  the  inn-keeper  gave  me  a room  very 
near  the  roof — for  a consul. 

I called  almost  immediately  on  my  arrival  at 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  I was  told 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  engaged,  but 
was  recommended  by  his  door-keeper  to  enter 
my  name  at  the  bottom  of  a long  list  in  his  pos- 
session, in  order  that  I might  secure  my  turn 
of  admittance. 

I represented  my  official  character  to  the 
door-keeper.  I could  not  discover  that  his 
countenance  altered  in  the  least ; he,  however, 
kindly  offered  to  present  me  at  the  door  of  the 
consular  bureau. 

The  gentlemen  of  that  department  received 
me  graciously,  and  congratulated  me,  I thought, 
in  a somewhat  gleeful  manner,  considering  their 
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responsible  positions,  upon  my  appointment.  At 
my  request  they  showed  me  some  communica- 
tions which  were  on  file  from  the  consular  office 
I was  destined  to  fill.  There  were  a few  letters 
on  foolscap,  and  a few  on  note  paper.  They 
did  not  seem  to  me  to  come  up  altogether  to 
the  “ Instructions.”  I made  a remark  to  that 
effect,  which  appeared  to  be  unobserved. 

Among  other  papers  was  a list  of  the  effects 
belonging  to  the  consular  office  at  Blank.  It 
read,  if  I remember  rightly : 

“ One  Small  Flag. 

“ One  Brass  Stamp. 

“ One  Pewter  do. 

“ Two  Books  of  Record. 

“Nine  Blank  Passports. 

“ One  broken-legged  Table. 

“ Two  Office  Stools  (old). 

“ One  * Arms*  (good  condition).” 

I must  say  I was  surprised  at  this  list.  It 
semed  to  me  there  was  some  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  two  thousand  dollar  bond  I had  sign- 
ed and  the  value  of  the  effects  of  which  I was 
to  come  into  possession.  It  seemed  to  me, 
however,  that  furniture  and  things  of  that  sort 
might  be  dear  in  so  distant  a country.  I had 
no  doubt  they  were.  I hinted  as  much  to  the 
clerk  in  attendance. 

He  said  he  thought  they  might  be. 

“ Nous  verrons”  said  I,  at  which  he  smiled 
and  said,  “ Oh,  you  know  the  language,  then  ?” 

I said  I should  know  it ; only  the  place  was 
Italian,  and  the  remark  I had  just  made  was  in 
the  French  language. 

“ Oh  dear ; well,”  said  he,  14 1 don’t  think  it 
makes  any  difference.” 

I told  him  “ I hoped  it  wouldn’t.” 

“ Its  rare  they  know  the  language,”  said  he, 
picking  a bit  of  lint  off  from  his  coat-sleeve. 

I felt  encouraged  at  this. 

“ Only  take  a small  dictionary  along,”  con- 
tinued he. 

I asked  if  there  was  one  belonging  to  the 
office  ? 

He  thought  not. 

I asked  him,  then,  how  much  he  thought  the 
place  was  worth  ? 

At  this  he  politely  showed  me  an  old  account 
of  “returns.”  It  seemed  to  be  a half-yearly 
account,  though  some  of  the  half-years  were 
skipped  apparently,  and  the  others,  I really 
thought,  might  ns  well  have  been  skipped.  In- 
deed, I was  not  a little  taken  aback  at  the  small- 
ness of  the  sums  indicated. 

I daresay  I showed  as  much  in  my  face,  for 
the  clerk  told  me,  in  a confidential  way,  that  he 
doubted  if  the  returns  were  full.  He  thought 
they  might  be  safely  doubled.  I thought,  for 
my  own  part,  that  there  would  not  be  much 
safety  in  doubling  them  even. 

The  clerk  further  hinted,  that  within  a short 
time  such  positions  would  be  of  more  value; 
there  was  to  be  a revisal  of  the  consular  system. 

I told  him  I had  heard  so ; as,  indeed,  I had, 
any  time  and  many  times  within  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years. 
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Beside  which — there  was  my  country ! 

“ Breathes  there  a man  with  soul  so  dead" 

(to  quote  a popular  piece  of  poetry),  who  would 
not  serve  his  country,  even  if  the  fees  axe 
small? 

And  again,  the  returns  were  doubtless  mis. 
represented:  indeed,  I had  heard  of  a private 
boast  from  a late  incumbent  of  the  post,  to  the 
effect  that  “ he  had  lived  in  clover.”  I had  no 
doubt,  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  Government 
had,  in  some  way,  paid  for  the  clover. 

I was  disappointed,  finally,  in  respect  to  an 
interview  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  I had 
the  honor,  however,  while  at  Washington,  of  a 
presentation  to  the  Under-Secretaxw.  I do  not 
think  that  he  was  aware  of  my  appointment,  or, 
indeed,  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  me  before; 
though  he  made  a kind  effort  to  recall  me  to 
remembrance;  and,  in  any  event,  was  pleased 
(he  said)  to  make  my  acquaintance.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  to  the  effect  that  men  of  char- 
acter were  needed  for  Government  offices. 

I told  him  I thought  they  were. 

The  instructions  ordered  that  I should  give 
information  to  the  Department  of  the  time  of 
my  sailing  for  my  foreign  destination,  with  the 
name  of  the  port  at  which  I was  to  embark,  and 
of  the  ship. 

This  I did — as  the  instructions  enjoined — 
upon  foolscap.  I must  not  omit  to  mention, 
that  I was  provided  with  a special  passport — 
not,  indeed,  bearing  the  usual  insignia  of  the 
eagle  and  darts,  but  an  autograph  passport,  de- 
signating in  good  English  my  rank  and  destina- 
tion, and  inviting  foreign  Governments  gener- 
ally to  show  me  that  attention  due  to  my  official 
capacity. 

I put  this  in  my  portmanteau,  together  with 
a pocket  edition  of  Vattbl  On  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions, for  private  reference,  and  also  a small 
dictionaiy. 

With  these,  I bade  my  friends  adieu,  shaking 
them  cheerfully  by  the  hand,  and  from  the  poop 
of  the  ship  waved  a farewell  to  my  countiy. 

The  professed  travel- writers — such  as  Bayard 
Taylor — describe  these  things  a great  deal  bet- 
ter. I can  only  say  that,  with  a vexy  bitter 
feeling  in  my  chest,  I went  below,  where  I re- 
mained the  most  of  the  time  until  we  reached 
the  other  side. 

When  I arrived  in  France — where  I was  not 
personally  known — I trusted  very  much  to  the 
extraordinary  passport  which  I carried,  and 
which  I had  no  doubt  would  make  considerable 
impression  upon  the  officials.  Indeed,  a timid 
man  who  had  made  the  voyage  with  me,  and 
who  was  in  some  way  made  aware  of  my  con- 
sular capacity  (though  I never  hinted  it  myself), 
ventured  to  hope  that  I would  give  him  my  as- 
sistance in  case  his  papers  were  not  all  right. 

I promised  I would  do  so.  I may  say  that  I 
felt  proud  of  the  application. 

I walked  with  great  confidence  into  the  little 
receiving-room  of  the  police,  guided  by  two  sol- 
diers who  wore  caps  very  much  like  a reversed 
tin-kettle,  and  presented  my  special  passport 
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The  chief  of  the  office  looked  at  it  in  a very 
herd  manner,  and  then  passed  it  to  his  neighbor. 
I was  certainly  prepared  for  a look  of  consider- 
tion  on  their  part.  On  the  contrary,  I thought 
they  examined  me  with  a good  deal  of  imperti- 
nent scrutiny. 

At  length  one  of  them  said,  with  an  air  of 
confidence,  “ Vou*  itre  Angled*  tn — You  are  En- 
glish? 

I could  not  help  saying — using  the  French 
form  of  expression — “ Mon  Dim! — no !” 

And  I proceeded  to  tell  him  what  I really 
was,  and  that  the  passport  was  an  American 
passport,  and  of  an  official  character. 

The  officers  looked  at  it  again,  and  seemed 
to  consult  for  a while  together;  at  length  one 
said,  C'est  4gal — “ It’s  all  the  same” — asked  me 
my  name,  and,  with  some  hesitation,  placed  his 
seal  upon  the  instrument. 

In  this  way  I was  let  into  France.  The  timid 
man  who  had  voyaged  with  me  had,  meantime, 
sidled  away.  I suspect  he  must  have  gone  up 
to  Paris  by  an  early  train,  for  I did  not  meet 
with  him  again.  I hope  he  had  no  trouble. 

There  was  not  very  much  made  of  my  dignity 
in  any  part  of  France ; but  not  being  accredited 
to  that  country,  I felt  no  resentment,  and  en- 
joyed Paris  perhaps  as  much  as  any  merely 
private  citizen  could  do.  To  prevent,  however, 
any  mistake  in  future  about  my  passport,  I 
printed,  in  large  characters  and  in  the  French 
language,  upon  the  envelope,  “Passport  of 
Blank,  Consul  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  Blank.” 

This  was  a good  hit,  and  was,  I found,  readily 
understood.  The  landlord  with  whom  I staid 
while  in  Paris  (an  obliging  man)  made  up  his 
bill  against  the  title  in  fulL  It  was  pleasant 
to  have  recognition. 

I continued  my  journey  in  excellent  spirits. 
I think  it  was  on  the  road  through  Switzerland 
that  I fell  in  with  a chatty  personage  in  the 
cou \p€  of  the  diligence ; and  having  at  one  time 
to  hand  my  passport  to  a soldier  at  a frontier 
station,  the  paper  came  under  the  eye  of  my 
companion  of  the  coupt.  He  was  charmed  to 
have  the  honor  of  my  acquaintance.  He  ex- 
pressed an  excessive  admiration  for  my  country 
and  my  fellow-members  of  the  Government. 

I asked  him  if  he  had  ever  been  in  the  United 
States.  He  said  he  had  not ; but  he  had  a friend, 
he  told  me,  who  once  touched  at  Guadeloupe, 
and  found  the  climate  delightful. 

I told  him,  in  all  kindness,  that  the  United 
States  did  not  reach  as  far  as  that. 

“ Comment  ?”  said  he. 

I repeated,  that  at  the  time  I left,  the  West 
Indies  were  not  included  in  the  United  States. 

“ CM,  pa  arrivera said  he ; and  he  made  a 
progressive  gesture  with  his  two  hands,  as  if  he 
would  embrace  the  flank  of  the  diligence  horses. 

He  asked  me  if  the  country  was  generally 
fiat. 

I told  him  it  was  a good  deal  so. 

“ But,  man  Dim  /”  said  he,  “ what  fevers  and 
steamboats  you  have ! — vous  avez  la  has  /” 


In  short,  he  proved  a very  entertaining  com- 
panion ; and  upon  our  arrival  at  the  station  of 
the  Customs,  he  presented  me,  with  a good  deal 
of  ceremony,  to  the  presiding  officer  as  the  Con- 
sul of  the  United  States. 

It  was  the  first  time  (indeed,  one  of  the  few 
times)  upon  which  I had  received  official  rec- 
ognition. The  Customsman  bowed  twice,  and 
I bowed  twice  in  return. 

The  presentation  proved  very  serviceable  to 
me,  as  it  was  the  means  of  relieving  me  from  a 
very  serious  difficulty  shortly  after. 

My  passport,  as  I have  already  remarked,  was 
wholly  in  manuscript ; and  the  only  characters 
at  all  conspicuous  in  it  were  those  which  made 
up  the  name  of  “Wm.  L.  Mabct.”  I do  not 
mean  to  attribute  to  that  gentleman  the  vanity 
of  wishing  to  appear  more  important  than  the 
Consul,  even  in  the  instrument  with  which  I 
was  fortified.  But  the  truth  was,  that  the  Seo- 
retary  of  State’s  signature,  being  in  his  stout 
autograph,  was  quite  noticeable  in  contrast  with 
the  light,  clerkly  flourishes  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. 

In  short,  it  was  presumed  at  the  guard-house 
that  my  papers  gave  protection — if  they  gave 
protection  to  any  body  (which  seems  to  have 
been  doubted) — to  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Marcy.  I was 
entered,  therefore,  upon  the  police  record  under 
that  name.  But  on  discovery  of  the  fact  that 
my  baggage  bore  a different  address,  it  was  far- 
ther presumed  that  Mr.  Marcy  had  purloined 
the  baggage  of  another  party ; and,  under  this 
apprehension,  I came  very  near  befog  placed  in 
confinement. 

I explained  the  matter  eagerly,  but  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  making  the  officials  under- 
stand that  I was  really  not  Mr.  Marcy ; and  not 
being  Mr.  Marcy,  could  not  be  accused  of  any 
misdeeds  attributable  to  that  gentleman.  I fur- 
thermore explained,  as  well  as  I was  able,  that 
Mr.  Marcy  was  a grand  homme  (and  here  the 
French  came  gracefully  to  my  aid) — that  he 
was,  in  short,  a man  of  great  distinction — highly 
esteemed  in  the  country  from  which  I came,  and 
absolutely  retained  there  by  his  official  duties, 
making  it  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  be  trav- 
eling just  now  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
even  with  his  now  luggage — setting  aside  the 
calumny  of  his  having  taken  possession  of  an- 
other man’s. 

I fear,  however,  that  all  would  have  been  of 
no  avail,  if  the  Customsman  had  not  been  sent 
for,  and  came  gallantly  to  my  relief.  I was  in- 
debted to  him — under  Providence — for  my  es- 
cape. 

Upon  arrival  at  my  port  of  destination,  I was 
evidently  regarded  with  considerable  suspicion. 
In  common  with  some  fifty  others,  I was  packed 
in  a small  barrack-room  until  decision  should  be 
made  upon  our  papers  of  admission.  After  very 
much  earnest  study  of  my  passport,  both  within 
and  without,  the  chief  of  the  examining  depart- 
ment (who  was  a scholarly  man,  deputed  for  that 
employment)  seemed  to  understand  that  I had 
come  in  the  professed  quality  of  Consul. 
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He  asked  me,  in  a solemn  tone,  if  the  fact 
was  as  he  had  surmised, 

I told  him,  eagerly,  that  he  was  quite  correct. 

Upon  this  he  gave  me  a ticket  of  admission, 
authorizing  me  to  enter  the  town,  and  advising 
me  to  apply  in  two  days'  time  at  the  bureau  of 
police  for  my  passport  or  a permit  of  resi- 
dence. 

I took  lodgings  at  a respectable  hotel,  and 
was  presently  found  out  by  a shrewd  fellow  (a 
Swiss,  I think),  who  executed  the  languages  for 
the  house.  He  wished  to  know  if  I would  like 
to  engage  him  for  “ the  sights." 

I replied  in  a playful  way — disguising  as  much 
as  possible  my  dignity — that  I was  to  stop  some 
time — that  I was,  in  short,  Consul  for  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  should  probably  have  many  lei- 
sure opportunities. 

He  felt  sure  I would.  He  took  off  his  hat, 
and  showed  tokens  of  respect  for  the  office  which 
I never  met  with  before — nor  since. 

I beg  to  recommend  him  to  any  party  travel- 
ing in  that  direction:  his  name  is,  I think, 
Giacomo  Guarini ; aged  forty-five,  and  broad  in 
the  shoulders,  with  a slight  lisp  in  his  English. 

By  his  advice  I called  at  the  bureau  of  the 
police,  where  I made  known  my  quality  of  Con- 
sul. They  were  sorry,  they  said  (the  officials), 
that  they  had  no  information  of  that  kind.  I 
expressed  some  surprise,  and  stated  that  I had 
the  honor  to  bring  the  information  myself — 
alluding  fo  the  passport. 

They  observ  ed  that,  though  this  information 
was  very  good  for  me,  as  coming  from  my  Gov- 
ernment, it  was  hardly  so  good  for  them,  who 
awaited  all  such  information  from  their  Govern- 
ment. Not  having  yet  consulted  Vattel  vety 
thoroughly,  I did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  reply 
hastily  to  this  first  diplomatic  proposition.  If, 
indeed,  there  had  been  an  eagle  on  the  pass- 
port— ! 

The  officials  informed  me  that,  if  I wished  to 
stay  in  the  town,  I could  do  so  by  paying  ten 
zwanzigers  (about  a dollar  and  a half  our  money) 
for  a permit. 

I asked  how  it  would  be  if  I purchased  no 
such  permit. 

In  that  case  I must  leave  (though  it  was  very 
kindly  expressed). 

I reflected  that,  all  things  considered,  it 
would  be  better  to  stay.  My  experience  with 
my  passport,  thus  far,  had  not  been  such  as  to 
warrant  any  great  reliance  on  that  instrument. 
Indeed,  1 think  I should  advise  a friend  antici- 
pating travel  (for  pleasure),  to  provide  himself  ’ 
with  a private  passport. 

This  point  being  settled,  I looked  over  my 
official  papers  and  found  a letter  addressed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  “ Present  Incum- 
bent" of  the  office,  requesting  him  to  deliver 
into  my  keeping  the  seals,  flag,  stools,  and  arms 
of  the  office. 

I made  inquiries  regarding  him.  No  body 
about  the  hotel  seemed  to  know  him,  or,  in- 
deed, ever  to  have  heard  of  him.  I had  fortu- 
nately a private  letter  to  a banker  of  the  town 
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(exceedingly  useful  to  me  afterward).  I called 
upon  him,  and  renewed  my  inquiries. 

He  regretted,  he  said,  to  inform  me  that  Mr. 

, the  late  acting  Consul,  had  only  the  last 

week  committed  suicide  by  jumping  out  of  his 
office-window  into  the  dock. 

I must  confess  that  I was  shocked  by  this 
announcement.  I hoped  it  was  not  owing  to 
any  embarrassments  arising  out  of  his  official 
position. 

The  banker,  who  was  a polite  man,  regretted 
that  he  could  not  inform  me. 

I must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  requesting  the  sup- 
posed incumbent  to  deliver  up  the  papers,  the 
seals,  the  stools,  etc.,  contained  (through  some 
error  of  the  clerk)  the  name  of  some  other  per- 
son than  myself  as  the  proper  recipient ; so  that 
I had,  from  the  time  of  my  landing  in  Europe, 
entertained  considerable  doubt  about  the  suc- 
cess of  my  application.  It  was  then  with  a 
feeling  of  some  relief— tempered  by  humane  re- 
grets— that  I learned  of  the  untimely  fate  of  the 
individual  to  whom  the  official  demand  was  ad- 
dressed. I at  once  destroyed  the  letter  which 
might  have  invalidated  my  claim,  and  pursued 
my  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  papera,  the  flag, 
the  stamps,  and  the  stools. 

Through  the  kindness  of  my  banker  I suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  them  to  the  office  of  a Jew- 
ish ship-broker,  whom  I found  wrapped  in  a 
bear-skin  coat,  and  smoking  a very  yellow  meer- 
schaum. 

He  spoke  English  charmingly.  He  said  he 
had  succeeded  (I  could  scarce  tell  how)  to  the 
late  incumbent. 

I asked  about  the  suicide. 

The  Israelite  tapped  his  forehead  with  his 
skinny  fore-finger,  waved  it  back  and  forth  for 
a moment,  and  left  me  in  a very  distressing 
state  of  perplexity. 

I asked  after  the  flag,  the  sign-board,  the 
table,  etc.  He  6aid  they  were  deposited  in  his 
garret,  and  should  be  delivered  up  whenever  I 
desired.  He  informed  me  further  that  he  knew 
of  my  appointment  through  a paragraph  in  Go- 
lignant’s  Messenger.  It  seemed  an  odd  way  of 
establishing  my  claim,  to  be  sure ; but  from  the 
experience  I had  already  found  with  my  pass- 
port, I thought  it  was  not  worth  while  to  shake 
the  Jewish  gentleman’s  belief  by  referring  him 
to  that  instrument. 

I borrowed  the  ship-broker's  seal — the  con- 
sular seal — and  addressed  a note  to  the  chief 
authority  of  the  port  (in  obedience  to  home  in- 
structions), informing  him  of  my  appointment. 

I furthermore  addressed  a large  letter  to  the 
Department,  acquainting  them  with  my  safe 
arrival,  and  with  the  sad  bereavement  of  the 
State  in  the  loss  of  the  late  acting  Consul.  (I 
learned  afterward  that  he  had  been  a small 
ship-broker,  of  Hebrew  extraction,  and  suspect- 
ed of  insanity.) 

The  governor  of  the  port  replied  to  me  after 
a few  days,  informing  me,  courteously,  that 
whenever  the  Central  Government  should  be 
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pleased  to  recognize  my  appointment,  he  would 
acquaint  me  with  that  fact. 

My  next  object  was  to  find  lodgings ; and  as 
the  instructions  enjoined  attendance  from  ten 
until  four,  it  was  desirable  that  the  office  should 
be  an  agreeable  one,  and,  if  possible,  contiguous 
to  sleeping  quarters. 

The  old  Jewish  gentleman,  indeed,  kindly 
offered  to  relieve  me  of  all  the  embarrassments 
of  the  business ; but  I showed  him  a copy  of 
the  new  instructions,  which  would  not  admit  of 
my  taking  into  employ  any  other  than  a natu- 
ralized citizen. 

I thought  he  seemed  amused  at  this ; he  cer- 
tainly twisted  his  tongue  in  his  left  cheek  in  a 
very  peculiar  manner.  Still  he  was  courteous. 

I succeeded  at  length  in  finding  very  airy 
quarters,  with  a large  office  connected  with  the 
sleeping  apartment  by  a garden.  A bell-rope 
was  attached  to  the  office-door,  and  the  bell 
being  upon  the  exterior  wall,  within  the  garden, 
could  be  distinctly  heard  throughout  the  apart- 
ment This  arrangement  proved  a very  con- 
venient one.  As  only  three  or  four  American 
ships  were  understood  to  arrive  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  as  the  office  was  somew'hat 
damp  and  mouldy — being  just  upon  the  water's 
side — I did  not  think  it  necessary  (viewing  the 
bell)  to  remain  there  constantly  from  ten  until 
four.  I sincerely  hope  that  the  latitude  which 
I took  in  this  respect  will  be  looked  on  favor- 
ably by  the  Home  Government.  Indeed,  con- 
sidering the  frequent  travel  of  my  fellow-diplo- 
mats the  past  season,  I think  I may  without  ex- 
aggeration presume  upon  indulgence. 

I remained  quietly  one  or  two  weeks  waiting 
for  recognition.  Occasionally  I walked  down 
by  the  outer  harbor  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  an 
American  bark  which  just  then  happened  to  be 
in  port,  and  whose  commander  I had  the  honor 
of  meeting  at  the  office  of  the  Jewish  ahip- 
hroker. 

After  six  weeks  of  comparative  quietude — 
broken  only  by  mailing  an  occasional  large  let- 
ter* to  the  Department — I assumed,  under  offi- 
cial sanction,  the  bold  step  of  taking  possession 
of  the  seals,  the  papers,  the  stools,  the  flag,  and 
the  arms. 

They  were  conveyed  to  me,  on  the  twelfth 
of  the  month,  in  a boat.  I shall  not  soon  for- 
get the  occasion.  The  snn  shone  brightly. 
The  “ arms"  filled  up  the  bow  of  the  boat ; the 
papers,  the  stools,  and  the  flag  were  lying  in 
the  6tem-sheets.  I felt  a glow  at  sight  of  the 
flag,  though  it  was  small  and  somewhat  tom. 
If  the  office  should  prove  luorative,  I determ- 
ined to  buy  another  at  my  own  cost.  The  sign- 
board, or  “ arms,"  was  large — larger  than  any 
I had  yet  seen  in  the  place ; much  larger  than 
the  Imperial  arms  over  the  Governor's  doors. 


* It  should  bo  mentioned  that  Government  now  gen- 
erously assumes  the  cost  of  all  paper,  wax,  ink,  and  steel 
pens  consumed  in  the  consular  service.  I believe  the 
consular  system  is  indebted  for  tills  to  the  liberal  admin- 
istrative capacity  of  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  late  of  the  State 
Department 
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I should  say  it  must  have  been  six  feet  long  by 
four  broad.  The  eagle  was  grand,  and  soared 
upon  a bine  sky ; the  olive  branch,  in  imitation 
of  nature,  was  green;  the  darts  of  a lively 
red. 

And  yet,  I must  admit,  it  seemed  to  me  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  flag  and  to  the  shipping. 

I thought  it  must  have  been  ordered  by  a san- 
guine man.  It  reminded  me  of  what  I had 
heard  of  the  United  States  arms,  erected  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  of  London.  I feared  it  was  too 
large  for  the  business.  I never  liked,  I must 
confess,  that  sort  of  disproportion.  If  I might 
use  a figurative  expression,  I should  say  that  I 
had  always  fancied  those  sorts  of  nuts  which 
have  a kernel  bigger  than  the  shelL 

If  the  “ arms”  had  been  of  ordinary  size,  I 
should  have  raised  it  upon  my  roof.  My  serv- 
ing-man was  anxious  to  do  so.  But  I reflected 
that  only  one  American  6hip  was  then  in  port; 
that  it  wras  quite  uncertain  when  another  would 
arrive.  I reflected  that  the  office-furniture  was 
inconsiderable ; even  one  of  the  stools  alluded 
to  in  the  official  list  brought  to  my  notice  at 
Washington,  had  disappeared ; and  instead  of 
nine  blank  passports  there  were  now  only  seven. 

I therefore  retained  the  sign  in  my  office,  though 
it  filled  up  valuable  space  there.  I gave  a 
formal  receipt  for  the  flag,  the  stamps,  the 
arms,  the  stool,  the  table,  the  record  books,  and 
for  a considerable  budget  of  old  papers  in  a 
very  tattered  condition. 

Two  days  after  I received  a bill  from  the  late 
Jewish  incumbent  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five 
dollars  for  repairs  on  flag  and  “ arms."  Having 
already  given  a receipt  for  the  same,  and  com- 
municated intelligence  thereof  to  the  seat  of 
government,  I felt  reluctantly  compelled  to  de- 
cline payment;  I proposed,  however,  to  forward 
the  bill  to  the  Department  with  all  the  neces- 
sary vouchers. 

The  Jewish  broker  finding  the  ^matter  was 
assuming  this  serious  aspect,  told  me  that  the 
fee  was  a usual  one  on  a change  of  consulate ; 
and  assured  me  jocularly,  that  os  the  consulate 
was  changed  on  an  average  every  eighteen 
months,  the  sign-board  was  the  most  profitable 
part  of  the  business. 

I observed,  indeed,  that  the  paint  was  very 
thick  upon  it;  and  it  appeared  to  have  been 
spliced  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

There  arrived,  not  long  after,  to  my  address, 
by  the  way  of  the  Marseilles  steamer,  a some- 
what bulky  package.  I conjectured  that  it  con- 
tained a few  knick-knacks,  which  I had  request- 
ed a friend  to  forward  to  me  from  a home  port. 

By  dint  of  a heavy  bribe  to  the  customs  men, 
added  to  the  usual  port  charges,  I succeeded  in 
securing  its  delivery  without  delay.  It  proved  to 
be  a set  of  the  United  States  Statutes  at  Lftrge, 
heavily  bound  in  law  calf.  A United  States 
eagle  was  deeply  branded  upon  the  backs  of  the 
volumes.  There  was  evidently  a distrust  of  the 
consular  character.  The  thought  of  this,  in  con- 
nection with  the  late  suicide,  affected  me  pain- 
fully.  X thought— looking  upon  the  effects 
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around  me — that  I should  not  like  to  be  re- 
duced so  far  as  to  rob  my  consulate ! 

I found  many  hours  of  amusement  in  look- 
ing over  the  records  of  the  office;  they  were 
very  brief,  especially  in  the  letter  department. 
And  on  comparing  the  condition  of  the  records 
with  my  consular  instructions,  I was  struck  with 
an  extraordinary  discrepancy.  The  law,  for  in- 
stance, enjoined  copies  to  be  made  of  ail  letters 
dispatched  from  the  office  ; but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  or  four,  dated  some  fifteen  years 
back,  I could  not  find  that  any  had  been  en- 
tered. Indeed,  one  of  my  predecessors  had 
taken  a very  short,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  a 
very  ingenious  method  of  recording  correspond- 
ence— in  this  way : 

“April  1.  Wrote  Department  informing  them 
of  arrival. 

“June  6.  Wrote  the  Governor. 

“June  7.  Received  reply  from  the  Governor, 
saying  he  had  got  my  letter. 

“ June  9.  W rote  the  Governor,  blowing  up  the 
post-office  people  for  breaking  open  my  letters. 

“July.  Wrote  home  for  leave  of  absence,  and 
quit  the  office.” 

I think  it  was  about  a week  after  the  install- 
ment of  the  flag  and  arms  in  my  office,  that  I 
received  a very  voluminous  packet  from  a nar 
tive  of  the  port,  who  gave  me  a great  many 
titles,  and  informed  me  in  the  language  of  the 
country  (in  exceedingly  fine  writing),  that  he 
was  the  discoverer  of  a tremendous  explosive 
machine,  calculated  to  destroy  fleets  at  a great 
distance,  and  to  put  an  end  to  all  marine  war- 
fare. He  intimated  that  he  was  possessed  of 
republican  feelings,  and  would  dispose  of  his  dis- 
covery to  the  United  States  for  a consideration. 

After  a few  days — during  which  I had  ac- 
complished the  perusal — he  called  for  my  reply. 

I asked,  perhaps  from  impertinent  curiosity, 
if  he  had  made  any  overtures  to  his  own  gov- 
ernment? , 

He  said  he  had. 

I asked,  with  what  success? 

He  said  they  had  treated  him  with  indignity; 
and  from  the  explanatory  gestures  he  made  use 
of  to  confirm  this  statement,  I have  no  douht 
they  did. 

He  said  that  genius  must  look  for  lucrative 
patronage  beyond  the  ocean,  and  glanced  wist- 
fully at  the  “ arms.” 

I told  him — turning  my  own  regard  in  the 
same  direction — that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  certainly  a rich  and  powerful  govern- 
ment. But,  I added,  they  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  paying  away  large  sums  of  money  even  to 
native  genius ; not  even,  I continued  sportively, 
to  consular  genius.  I told  him,  if  he  would 
draw  up  a plan  and  model  of  his  machine,  I 
shotfld  be  happy  to  inclose  it  in  my  budget  of 
dispatches,  for  the  consideration  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment. 

He  asked  me  if  I would  add  a strong  opinion 
in  its  favor  ? 


I told  him  that  I had  not  long  been  connected 
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with  the  shipping  interests  of  my  country,  and 
was  hardly  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  about 
the  merits  of  the  marine  machine  he  was  good 
enough  to  bring  under  my  notice.  I was  com- 
pelled further  to  observe,  that  I did  not  think 
a very  high  estimate  was  placed  by  govern- 
ment upon  consular  opinions  of  any  sort 

The  poor  man  seemed  satisfied — looked  wist- 
fully again  at  the  “arms,”  as  if  they  implied 
very  extensive  protection — bade  me  good  morn- 
ing, and  withdrew. 

The  weeks  wore  on,  and  there  was  no  Amer- 
ican arrival;  nor  did  I hear  any  thing  of  my 
recognition  by  the  Central  Government.  I drew 
up  in  a careful  manner,  two  new  record  books 
in  obedience  to  law,  and  transcribed  therein  my 
various  notes  to  the  Department  and  foreign 
personages,  in  a manner  that  I am  sure  was 
utterly  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  of- 
fice. I prepared  the  blank  of  a passport  for 
signature — in  case  one  should  be  needed — thus 
reducing  the  effective  number  of  those  instru- 
ments to  six.  I even  drew  up  the  blank  of  a 
bill  against  Captain  Blank  (to  be  filled  up  on 
arrival)  for  blank  charges.  Most  of  my  charges, 
indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  been  blank  charges. 

On  one  occasion,  about  three  weeks  after  full 
possession  of  the  “ effects,”  there  was  a violent 
ring  at  the  office  bell.  I hurried  down  with  my 
record  books  and  inkstand,  which  I had  trans- 
ferred for  security  to  my  sleeping  quarters.  It 
proved,  however,  to  be  a false  alarm : it  was  a 
servant  who  had  rung  at  the  wrong  door.  He 
asked  my  pardon  in  a courteous  manner,  and 
went  away.  I replaced  the  record  books  in  the 
office  drawer,  and  retired  to  my  apartment. 

I think  it  was  some  two  or  three  days  after 
this,  when  I heard  of  a large  ship  standing  “off 
and  on”  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  I was  en- 
couraged to  think,  by  a friendly  party,  that  she 
might  be  an  American  vessel.  I even  went 
upon  the  tower  of  the  town  to  have  a look  at 
her  with  my  spy-glass  (a  private  spy-glass). 

There  was  no  flag  flying;  and  she  was  too  far 
off  to  make  her  out  by  the  rig.  She  came  up, 
however,  the  next  day,  and  proved  to  be  a Brit- 
ish bark  from  Newcastle. 

Matters  were  in  this  condition,  the  office 
wearing  its  usual  quiet  air,  when  I was  waited 
on  one  morning  by  a weazen  -faced  little  gen- 
tleman, who  spoke  English  with  pertinacity, 
and  a slight  accent.  He  informed  me  that  he 
had  been  at  one  period  incumbent  of  the  office 
which  I now  held.  He  asked,  in  a kind  man- 
ner, after  the  Government. 

I thanked  him,  and  told  him  that  by  last  ad- 
vices they  were  all  very  well. 

He  said  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  details 
of  the  consular  business,  and  would  be  happy  to 
be  of  service  to  me. 

I thanked  him  in  the  kindest  manner;  hut 
assured  him  that  the  business  was  not  yet  of  so 
pressing  a character  as  to  demand  an  assistant 
(Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  let- 
ters dispatched  in  various  directions,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  blanks  already  alluded  to,  I 
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had,  in  the  coarse  of  two  or  three  months,  per- 
formed no  important  consular  act  whatever.) 

My  visitor  diverted  consideration  os  grace- 
fully os  his  English  would  allow,  to  the  climate, 
and  the  society  of  the  port.  He  said  he  should 
be  happy  to  be  of  service  to  me  in  a social  way ; 
and  alluded  to  one  or  two  government  balls 
which,  on  different  occasions,  he  had  the  honor 
of  attending  in  a consular  capacity. 

I thanked  him  again,  without,  however,  pre- 
ferring any  very  special  request. 

After  musing  a moment,  he  resumed  conver- 
sation by  asking  me  “ if  I had  a coat  ?” 

I did  not  fully  understand  him  at  first;  and 
replied  at  a venture,  that  I had  several. 

Very  true,  said  he,  but  have  you  the  buttons? 

I saw  that  he  alluded  to  the  official  costume, 
and  told  him  I had  not. 

Whereupon,  he  said  that  he  had  only  worn 
his  coat  upon  one  or  two  occasions;  and  he 
thought  that,  with  a slight  alteration,  it  would 
suit  admirably  my  figure. 

I thanked  him  again ; but  taking  from  the 
drawer  the  thin  copy  of  consular  instructions, 
I read  to  him  those  portions  which  regarded 
the  new  order  respecting  plain  clothes.  I told 
him,  in  short,  that  the  blue  and  the  gilt  (for  I 
had  not  then  heard  of  the  re-introduction  of  the 
dress  system  in  various  European  capitals)  had 
utterly  gone  by. 

He  seemed  disappointed;  but  presently  re- 
covered animation,  and  remarked,  that  he  had 
in  his  possession  a large  American  flag,  which 
he  had  purchased  while  holding  the  consular 
office,  and  which  (as  the  Government  had  de- 
clined paying  for  the  same),  he  would  be  happy 
to  sell  to  me  at  a great  reduction  on  the  original 
cost 

I told  him  that  the  affairs  of  the  consulate 
were  still  in  an  unsettled  state ; but  in  the  event 
of  business  turning  out  well,  I thought  that  the 
Government  might  be  induced  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations for  the  purchase.  (I  had  my  private 
doubts  of  this,  however.) 

At  my  mention  of  the  Government  again,  he 
seemed  disheartened.  He  soon  asked  me,  in 
his  broken  manner  (I  think  he  was  of  Dutch 
origin),  u If  the  Gouvermon  vass  not  a ittle  mean 
about  tose  tings  ?” 

I coughed  at  this ; very  much  as  the  station- 
er, Mr.  Snagsby,  used  to  cough,  when  he  made 
an  observation  in  Mrs.  Snagsby’s  presence.  But 
collecting  myself,  I said  that  the  Government 
had  shown  great  liberality  in  the  sign-board, 
and  doubted  if  a larger  one  was  to  be  found  in 
Europe. 

He  surprised  me,  however,  by  informing  me 
in  a prompt  manner,  that  he  had  expended  a 
pound  sterling  upon  it,  out  of  his  own  pocket ! 

I hoped,  mildly,  that  he  had  been  reimbursed. 
He  replied,  smartly,  that  he  had  not  been.  He 
continued  courteous,  however;  and  would,  I 
think,  upon  proper  representations  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  be  willing  to  resume  nego- 
tiations. 

A fortnight  mow  succeeded,  during  which 
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several  bills  came  in — for  the  record  books,  post- 
ages, hire  of  an  office  boat,  rent  of  office,  beside 
some  repairs  I had  ordered  to  the  office  table. 

I had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  buy  a few  bottles  of 
old  wine  and  a packet  of  Havana  cigars,  for  the 
entertainment  of  any  friendly  captains  who  might 
arrive. 

Affairs  were  in  this  condition  when  I heard, 
one  morning,  upon  the  public  square  of  the  town, 
that  an  American  vessel  had  been  seen  some 
miles  down  the  gulf,  and  it  was  thought  that 
she  might  bear  up  for  this  harbor. 

I went  home  to  my  rooms  in  a state  of  excite- 
ment it  is  quite  impossible  to  describe.  I dust- 
ed the  record  books,  and  rubbed  up  the  backs  of 
the  United  States  Statutes  at  Large.  (I  should 
hare  mentioned  that  I had  added  my  private 
copy  of  Vattel  to  the  consular  library ; together, 
they  really  made  an  imposing  appearance.) 

I took  the  precaution  of  oiling  the  pulley  to 
the  office  bell.  My  servant-man  had  hinted 
that  it  had  sometimes  failed  to  ring.  I ordered 
him  to  give  it  repeated  trials,  while  I took  up 
a position  in  my  apartment.  It  rang  distinctly, 
and  so  vigorously  that  I feared  the  occupants 
of  the  adjoining  house  might  be  disturbed.  I 
therefore  approached  the  window,  and,  giving 
a concerted  signal,  ordered  my  serving-man  to 
abstain. 

He  was  evidently  in  high  spirits  at  the  good 
order  in  which  matters  stood.  He  renewed  his 
proposal  to  place  the  sign-board  upon  the  roof 
of  the  house.  I found,  however,  upon  inquiry, 
that  it  would  involve  the  labor  of  three  men  for 
half  a day ; I therefore  abandoned  the  idea.  I 
authorized  him,  however,  to  apply  a fresh  coat- 
ing of  varnish,  and  to  place  it  in  a conspicuous 
position  upon  the  6ide  of  the  office  fronting  the 
door. 

He  wiped  his  forehead,  and  said  it  was  a “ di- 
negnetto  meravigtioso" — a wonderful  little  design ! 

The  wind  continued  for  some  days  northerly, 
and  no  vessel  came  into  port.  On  the  fourth 
day,  however,  I received  a note  from  a friendly 
party,  stating  that  an  American  bark  had  ar- 
rived. I gave  a dollar  to  the  messenger  who 
brought  the  news.  I saw  the  intelligence  con- 
firmed in  the  evening  journal.  I was  in  a great 
trepidation  all  the  following  day. 

At  length,  a little  after  the  town  clock  had 
struck  twelve,  the  captain  came.  I hurried  into 
the  office  to  meet  him.  He  was  a tall,  blear- 
eyed  man,  in  a damaged  black  beaver  with  a 
narrow  rim,  tight-sleeved  black  dress-coat,  and 
cowhide  boots. 

I greeted  him  warmly,  and  asked  him  how  he 
was? 

He  thanked  me,  and  said  he  was  “ pretty 
smart”  I regretted  that  I had  not  some  rum- 
and-water.  The  old  wine  I did  not  think  he 
would  appreciate.  In  short,  I was  disappointed 
in  my  countryman.  I should  not  like  to  have 
sailed  with  him,  much  less  to  have  served  under 
him. 

Before  leaving  the  office,  he  cautioned  me 
against  a sailor  who  might  possibly  come  to  me 
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with  his  “ cussed”  complaints : he  said  he  was 
an  “ ugly  devil,”  and  I had  best  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him. 

True  enough,  the  next  morning  a poor  fellow 
presented  himself,  speaking  veiy  broken  English, 
and  complaining  that  he  was  sadly  abused — 
showing,  indeed,  a black  eye,  and  a lip  fright- 
fully bloated. 

I ordered  my  serving-man  to  prepare  him  a 
little  breakfast.  This  was  not,  perhaps,  a legit- 
imate consular  attention,  but  it  proved  a grate- 
ful one ; and  the  man  consumed  two  or  three 
slices  of  broiled  ham  with  extraordinary  relish. 
After  this  he  told  me  a long  story  of  the  abuses 
he  had  undergone,  and  of  his  desire  to  get  a 
discharge. 

I asked  him  if  he  had  an  American  protec- 
tion? He  said  he  had  bought  one  upon  the 
dock  in  New  York,  shortly  before  sailing,  and 
had  paid  a half-eagle  for  it,  but  it  was  lost. 

This  was  unfortunate ; and  upon  referring  to 
the  ship’s  crew-list,  I found  that  the  customs’ 
clerk  had  dispatched  the  whole  subject  of  na- 
tionalities in  a very  summary  manner.  He  had 
written  the  words  “ U.  States”  up  and  down  the 
6hcet  in  such  an  affluent  style  as  to  cover  two 
thirds,  or  three  quarters,  or  (reckoning  the  flour- 
ishes of  his  capitals)  even  the  whole  body  of  the 
crew.  Now,  as  some  four  or  five  of  them  were 
notoriously,  and  avowedly,  os  foreign  as  foreign 
birth,  language,  and  residence  could  make  them, 
I was  compelled  to  think  lightly  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  customs’  clerk. 

The  Consular  Instructions,  moreover,  I found 
were  not  very  definite  in  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  a discharge  might  be  grant- 
ed. But  the  most  trying  difficulty  of  all  was  the 
fact  that  I was  not  as  yet — in  the  eyes  of  the 
authorities — a Consul  at  all.  Although  I might 
discharge  the  poor  fellow,  I could  neither  pro- 
cure him  admittance  to  the  hospital,  or  furnish 
him  with  such  papers  os  would  be  counted  valid. 
I could,  indeed,  protect  him  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Arms  and  the  flag ; but  should  he  tire  of 
the  broiled  ham,  and  venture  an  escapade,  he 
might,  for  aught  that  I knew,  be  clapped  into 
prison  as  a vagabond. 

I stated  the  matter  to  him  cautiously ; allud- 
ing, with  some  embarrassment,  to  my  own  pres- 
ent lack  of  authority ; advising  him  of  the  com- 
parative infrequency  of  American  vessels  at  that 
port;  and  counseling  him,  in  sober  earnest,  to 
stick  by  the  ship,  if  possible,  until  he  reached  an 
adjoining  port,  where  he  would  find  a recognized 
consul  and  more  abundant  shipping. 

The  consequence  was,  the  poor  fellow  slunk 
tack  to  his  ship,  and  the  captain  assured  me,  in 
a gay  humor  (I  fear  it  was  his  habit  to  joke  on 
such  matters  with  brother  Consuls),  that  “heg  ot 
a good  lamming  for  his  pains.” 

When  the  vessel  was  ready  to  leave,  I made 
out  her  papers.  I doubt  very  much  if  any  ship’s 
papers  were  ever  made  out  with  nicer  attention 
to  formalities.  I wanned  up  the  stamp  and 
printer’s  ink  for  some  hours  by  a low  fire,  in 
order  to  secure  a good  impression  of  the  con- 


sular seal.  Without  vanity,  I may  say  that  I 
succeeded.  I doubt  if  such  distinct  impressions 
were  ever  before  issued  from  that  office.  The 
bill  was,  I think,  a model  in  its  way ; it  certainly 
was  so  for  its  amount;  for  thongh  I strained  it 
to  the  full  limit  of  the  Instructions,  it  fell  at 
least  one-third  short  of  the  usual  bills  upon  the 
record. 

Upon  the  day  of  sailing  (and  I furnished  my 
serving-man  with  an  extra  bottle  of  wine  on  the 
occasion),  I presented  myself  at  the  office  of  the 
Fort  Captain,  with  the  usual  vouchers  respect- 
ing the  ship  and  crew  under  my  charge.  To 
my  great  vexation,  however,  that  gentleman 
politely  informed  me  that  he  was  not  yet  ad- 
vised officially  of  my  appointment — that  my 
seal  and  signature  in  short  (so  elaborately  done) 
were  of  no  possible  service. 

The  skipper  who  attended  me,  rubbed  his 
hat  with  his  elbow  in  a disturbed  manner. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? 

The  Captain  of  the  Fort  suggested  that  he 
was  himself  empowered  to  act  as  Consul  for 
such  powers  as  were  unrepresented;  and  he 
instanced,  if  I remember  rightly,  some  of  the 
Barbary  States. 

I withdrew  my  papers,  and  my  charges  for 
services  which  had  proved  so  unavailing.  I am 
afraid  I was  petulant  to  the  serving-man.  Thus 
far  the  Consulate  had  not  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions. I began  to  distrust  the  value  of  the 
place. 

I wrote  off  a sheet  full  of  expostulations  to 
the  Governor;  another  to  the  authorities  at 
home ; and  a third  to  onr  representative  at  the 
Court. 

This  last  promised  very  strenuous  exertion  in 
my  behalf;  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word; 
for  a week  after,  I was  gratified  with  the  sight 
of  my  name,  regularly  gazetted  under  the  official 
head  of  the  daily  journal  of  the  place. 

The  same  evening  the  Governor  of  the  Fort 
addressed  to  me  an  official  note,  upon  an  im- 
mense sheet  of  foolscap,  giving  me  the  informa- 
tion already  conveyed  to  me  in  the  Gazette. 

Nor  was  this  the  end  of  my  triumph ; for  the 
next  day,  or  shortly  afterward,  a band  of  street 
performers  on  various  instruments  (chiefly,  how- 
ever, their  lungs),  came  under  my  windows  in  a 
body,  and  played  several  gratulatory  airs  to  my 
success  in  securing  recognition.  They  even 
followed  up  the  music  by  shouting  in  a most 
exhilarating  manner.  It  showed  kind-feeling; 
and  I was  just  observing  to  myself  the  hospitable 
interest  of  these  people,  wrhen  my  serving-man 
entered  in  great  glee,  and  informed  me  that  it 
was  usual  on  these  occasions  to  pay  a small  fee 
to  the  performers. 

I can  hardly  say  I was  surprised  at  this ; I 
asked  how  much ; he  said  he  would  count  them, 
and  thought  about  three  shillings  apiece  (oar 
money*)  would  be  sufficient.  As  there  were 
but  fifteen,  I did  not  think  it  high.  I wondered 

* I mean  by  this,  of  the  value  of  our  Government  mon- 
ey; and  not,  literally.  Government  money;  of  which,  in- 
deed, I saw  very  little— very. 
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if  it  had  been  the  habit  to  charge  this  matter  in 
the  stationery  account? 

The  day  after  (for  now  I seemed  to  be  grow- 
ing rapidly  in  importance),  I received  a very 
bulky  package  from  the  chief  of  police,  inclosing 
the  passport,  unpaid  bills,  subscription  papers, 
recommendations,  and  police  description  of  one 
David  Humfries,  who,  I was  informed,  was  in 
the  port  prison,  for  various  misdemeanors — 
chiefly  for  vagabondage ; and  who,  being  an 
American  citizen,  was  at  my  disposul.  The 
chief  of  police  expressed  a wish  that  I would 
take  charge  of  the  same,  and  put  him  out  of  the 
country. 

I examined  the  papers.  They  were  curious. 
He  appeared  to  have  figured  in  a variety  of 
characters.  An  Italian  subscription  list  repre- 
sented him  as  the  father  of  a needy  family.  A 
German  one  of  about  the  same  date,  expressed 
a desire  that  charitable  people  would  assist  a 
stranger  in  returning  to  his  home  and  friends 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Among  the  bills 
was  a rather  long  one  for  beer  and  brandy. 

I thought  it  would  be  patriotic  to  call  upon 
my  countryman.  I therefore  left  a note  “ absent 
on  business,”  in  the  office  window,  and  called 
at  the  prison.  I was  ushered,  under  the  charge 
of  an  official,  into  a dingy,  grated*  room  upon 
the  second  floor,  and  was  presented  to  a stout 
negro-man,  who  met  me  with  great  self-i>osses- 
sion,  apologized  for  his  dress  (which  indeed  was 
somewhat  scanty),  and  assured  me  that  lie  was 
not  the  man  he  seemed. 

I found  him  indeed  possessed  of  somewhat 
rare  accomplishments,  speaking  German  and 
French  with  very  much  the  same  facility  as 
English.  He  informed  me  that  he  was  a native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  though  a naturalized 
citizen  of  the  country  I represented.  His  pass- 
port was  certainly  perfectly  in  order,  and  signed 
by  a late  Chargd,  Mr.  Foot  of  Vienna.  He 
assured  me  farther,  that  he  was  of  excellent 
family;  and  that  his  father  was  a respectable 
man,  well  known  in  New  York,  and  the  head 
of  a large  school  in  that  city.  I told  him  of  the 
application  of  the  police,  and  of  their  wish  to 
be  rid  of  him. 

He  did  not  appear  to  manifest  resentment; 
but  said  he  would  consent  to  any  reasonable 
arrangement.  He  had  no  objection  to  go  to 
New  York,  provided  his  wardrobe  was  put  in  a 
proper  condition.  He  should  be  sorry,  he  said, 
to  meet  the  old  gentleman  (meaning  the  school- 
master), in  his  present  guise. 

I told  him  I was  sorry  that  the  law  did  not 
warrant  me  in  finding  him  a wardrobe,  and 
that  only  by  a fiction  could  I class  him  among 
seamen,  and  provide  him  with  a passage  home. 

Upon  this,  he  avowed  himself  (in  calm  weath- 
er) a capital  sailor,  and  said  he  had  once  served 
as  cook. 

I accordingly  wrote  to  the  authorities,  en- 
gaging to  ship  him  by  the  first  American  vessel 
which  should  touch  the  port.  By  rare  accident 
this  happened  a fortnight  after;  and  having 
given  a receipt  for  the  black  man,  beside  supplv- 


ing  him  with  a few  flannel  shirts  at  ray  own 
cost,  I succeeded  in  placing  him  on  board  a 
home* bound  ship,  by  giving  the  captain  an  order 
on  the  Treasury  for  ten  dollars;  the  captain 
intimating  meantime,  that  he  would  get  thirty 
dollars  worth  of  work  out  of  him,  or  take  off  his 
black  skin. 

I did  not  envy  the  black  man  his  voyage : I 
have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  Mr. 
Humfries  since  that  date. 

I have  spoken  of  the  arrival  of  a second 
American  ship ; such  was  the  fact.  I need  not 
say  that  the  papers  were  made  ont  in  the  same 
style  as  the  previous  ones;  I had  now  gained 
considerable  facility  in  the  use  of  the  seal.  Upon 
the  payment  of  the  fees  I ventured  to  attach  the 
seal  to  my  receipt  for  the  same.  It  was  not 
necessary — it  was  not  usual  even ; still  I did  it. 

If  the  occasion  were  to  be  renewed,  I think  I 
should  do  it  again. 

Not  long  after  this  accession  of  business,  which 
gave  me  considerable  hopes  of — in  time — re- 
placing the  flag,  I received  a visit  from  an  Ital- 
ian gentleman  just  arrived  from  New  York, 
where  he  had  been  an  attache  to  an  opera  troupe. 

He  informed  me  with  some  trepidation  that  the 
authorities  were  not  satisfied  with  his  papers, 
and  had  given  him  notice  to  rctnm  by  sea. 

I asked  him  if  he  was  an  American:  where- 
upon he  showed  me  a court  certificate  of  his  in- 
tentions to  become  a citizen,  dated  a couple  of 
days  before  his  leave,  and  with  it  an  imposing- 
looking  paper,  illustrated  by  a stupendous  eagle. 

This  last,  however,  I found  upon  examination, 
was  only  the  instrument  of  an  ambitious  Notary 
Public,  who  testified,  thereby,  to  the  genuine 
character  of  the  court  certificate,  end  at  the 
same  time  invited  all  foreign  powers  to  treat 
the  man  becomingly.  The  paper,  indeed,  had 
very  much  the  air  of  a passport,  and,  by  the 
Italian’s  account,  had  cost  a good  deal  more. 

I told  him  I should  he  happy  to  do  what  I 
could  for  him,  and  would  cheerfully  add  my 
testimony  to  the  bonajidc  character  of  the  court 
certificate. 

The  man,  however,  wished  a passport. 

I told  him  that  the  only  form  of  passport  of 
which  I knew  (and  I showed  the  six  blanks), 
involved  a solemn  declaration  on  my  part,  that 
the  party  named  was  an  American  citizen. 

The  Italian  gentleman  alluded  to  M.  Koszta. 

I expressed  an  interest  in  both  ; hut  told  him 
that  I had  as  yet  no  knowledge  of  the  corre- 
spondence in  the  Koszta  affair;  that  there  had 
been  no  change  in  the  consular  instructions 
(and  I showed  him  the  little  pamphlet). 

I promised,  however,  to  communicate  with 
the  Charge,  who  might  be  in  possession  of  later 
advices ; and,  in  addition,  offered  to  intercede 
with  the  authorities  to  grant  permission  to  an 
unoffending  gentleman  to  visit  his  friends  in  the 
country. 

Upon  this  I undertook  a considerable  series 
of  notes  and  letters,  by  far  the  most  elaborate 
and  numerous  which  had  yet  issued  from  my 
consular  bureau.  I will  not  presume  to  say  how 
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many  there  were,  or  how  many  visits  I paid  to 
the  lodging-quarters  of  the  suspected  gentleman. 
I found  it  requisite,  to  secure  him  any  freedom 
of  action,  to  become  sponsor  for  his  good  con- 
duct. I need  not  say  (after  this)  that  I felt 
great  solicitude  about  him. 

The  notice  of  “absent  on  business”  became 
almost  a fixture  in  the  office  window.  I had 
written  previously  to  the  Department  for  in- 
structions in  the  event  of  such  application;  I 
had  never  received  them ; indeed,  I never  did. 
The  Charge  flatteringly  confirmed  my  action, 
and  “relied  on  my  discretion.”  I was  sorry  to 
find  he  relied  so  much  upon  it. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  an  office  involving  so 
much  should,  at  the  lca&t,  have  better  furniture. 
The  stool,  though  now  repaired,  was  a small 
stool.  I sat  upon  it  nervously.  The  “ Statutes 
ar  Large”  I looked  on  with  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion. I had  inaugurated  them,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  office.  I placed  my  little  Vattel  by  the  side 
of  them ; I hope  it  is  there  now — though  there 
was  no  eagle  on  the  back. 

To  return  to  the  Italian  gentleman,  I at  length 
succeeded  in  giving  him  a safe  clearance.  I 
think  he  was  grateful : he  certainly  wore  a grate- 
ful air  when  he  left  my  office  for  the  last  time ; 
and  I felt  rewarded  for  my  labor. 

It  was  the  only  reward,  indeed,  I received: 
if  he  had  offered  a fee,  I think  I should  have 
declined.  Was  I not  there,  indeed,  for  the 
service  of  my  countrymen,  and  of  my  intended 
countrymen  ? Of  course  I w as. 

The  day  after  the  Italian  gentleman  left  I 
paid  my  office  rent  for  the  current  month,  be- 
sides a small  bill  the  serving-man  brought  me 
for  the  caulking  of  the  office  boat.  It  appeared 
that  it  had  grounded  with  the  tide,  and  with- 
out our  knowledge  (there  being  no  American 
ships  in  port),  had  remained  exposed  for  sev- 
eral days  to  the  sun. 

I should  have  mentioned  before  this  that  the 
Consulate  was  not  very  profitable.  And  this 
reminds  me  that,  when  I was  at  Washington, 
there  was  a tight  little  Irishman,  who  had  come 
up  from  Tennessee  with  a budget  of  testimoni- 
als, and  was  very  elated,  when  I saw'  him,  with 
the  hope  of  getting  the  consulate  at  Cork.  The 
fees  of  Cork  are,  I understood,  very  much  the 
same  with  those  of  my  own  port.  I have  not 
heard  if  the  little  Irishman  succeeded;  but  I 
honestly  hope  that  he  did  not,  and  that  he  w'ent 
back  to  his  work  (which  I understood  was  coop- 
ering). I am  sure  it  must  be  more  profitable 
than  the  Cork  consulate. 

Keeping  the  office  in  business  trim,  and  sit- 
ting upon  the  office  stool  (there  being  no  Amer- 
ican ships  in  port),  I received,  one  day,  a very 
large  packet,  under  the  seal  of  the  Department. 
I had  not  heard  from  Washington  in  a long  time, 
and  it  was  a pleasant  surprise  to  me.  Possibly, 
it  might  be  some  new  and  valuable  commission ; 
possibly,  it  might  bring  the  details  of  the  proposed 
change  in  the  Consular  system.  Who  knew  ? 

In  such  an  event  I wondered  what  the  probable 
salary  would  be  at  my  post;  something  hand- 


some, no  doubt.  I glanced  at  the  “ arms”  of  my 
country  with  pride,  and  broke  open  the  packet. 

It  contained  two  circulars,  embracing  a series 
of  questions,  ninety  in  number,  in  regard  to 
ship-building,  ship-timber,  rigging,  liemp,  steam- 
ships, fuel,  provisioning  of  vessels,  lighuhouse 
dues,  expenses  of  harbor,  depth  of  ditto,  good 
anchorages,  currents,  winds,  cutting  of  channels, 
buoys,  rates  of  wages,  apprentices,  stowage  fa- 
cilities, prices  current,  duties,  protests,  officers 
of  port,  manufactures,  trade  facilities,  leakages, 
wear  and  tear,  languages,  pilots,  book  publica- 
tion, etc.,  etc. ; on  all  of  which  points  the  circu- 
lars requested  full  information,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, in  a tabular  form,  with  a list  of  suchv 
works  as  were  published  on  kindred  subjects, 
together  W'ith  all  Government  orders  in  regard 
to  any,  or  all  of  the  suggested  subjects,  which 
were  in  pamphlet  form ; and  if  in  a foreign  lan- 
guage, the  same  to  be  accurately  translated  into 
American. 

The  accompanying  letter  stated  that  it  was 
proposed  to  allow  no  remuneration  for  the  same ; 
but  added,  “faithful  acquittal  of  the  proposed 
task  will  be  favorably  viewed.” 

I reflected — (I  sometimes  do  reflect). 

A respectable  reply  even  to  the  questions  sug- 
gested, would,  supping  every  facility  was 
throwrn  in  my  way  by  port  officers  and  others, 
involve  the  labor  of  at  least  six  weeks,  and  the 
writing  over  of  at  least  ninety  large  pages  of 
foolscap  paper  (upon  wdiich  it  was  requested  that 
the  report  should  be  made). 

I reflected,  farther;  that  the  port  officer,  as 
yet  affecting  a large  share  of  his  old  ignorance, 
would,  upon  presentation  of  even  the  first  in- 
quiries as  to  the  depth  of  the  harbor,  send  me 
to  the  guard-house  as  a suspicious  person ; or, 
recognizing  my  capacity,  would  report  the  ques- 
tion as  a diplomatic  one  to  the  governor;  who 
would  report  it  to  the  Central  Cabinet;  who 
would  report  it  back  to  the  maritime  com- 
mander in  an  adjoining  city;  who  would  com- 
municate on  the  subject  with  the  police  of  the 
port;  who  would  communicate  back  with  the 
marine  intendant;  who  would  report  accord- 
ingly to  the  Central  Government;  who  would 
in  due  time  acquaint  the  Charge  at  the  capital 
with  their  conclusions. 

I reflected — that  I had  already  expended,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  more  of  time  and  of 
money  than  I should  probably  ever  receive 
again  at  their  hands. 

I reflected — that  life  was,  so  to  speak,  limit- 
ed, and  that  in  case  I should  determine  to  give 
it  up  to  gratuitous  W'ork  for  my  country,  or,  in- 
deed, for  any  party  whatever,  I should  prefer  that 
the  object  of  my  charity  should  be  a needy  object. 

I reflected — that  I had  given  bonds  in  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  (with  sound  bonds- 
men) for  the  stool,  the  blank  passports,  the  pew- 
ter and  brass  seals,  the  small-sized  flag,  and  the 
“arms;”  and  I examined  them  with  attention. 

I reflected — that  these  things  being  in  a cap- 
ital state  of  preservation,  and  my  health  still 
unimpaired,  I had  better  withdraw  from  office. 
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I therefore  sent  in  my  resignation. 

I do  not  think  there  has  been  any  omission 
in  the  performance  of  my  consular  duties;  it  in- 
volved, indeed,  a more  expensive  charity  on  my 
part  than  I am  in  the  habit  of  extending  to  the 
indigent.  I trust  that  the  Government  is  grate- 
ful. 


In  overlooking  my  books  I find  charges  against 
the  Government  for  nineteen  dollars  and  sixty- 
three  cents  for  postages  and  stationery.  To 
make  the  sum  an  even  one  I have  drawn  on  the 
Government  (after  the  form  prescribed  in  the 
consular  instructions)  for  twenty  dollars,  mak- 
ing an  over-draft  of  thirty-seven  cents,  for  which 
I hope  the  Government  will  take  into  consider- 
ation my  office  and  boat  rent,  my  time  and  re- 
pairs to  the  consular  stooL 

Finding  the  draft  difficult  of  negotiation  upon 
the  great-  Europeau  exchanges,  I may  add  that 
I have  carried  it  for  a long  time  in  ray  pocket. 
Should  it  be  eventually  paid,  I shall  find  myself 
in  possession,  by  adding  the  thirty-seven  cents 
to  sums  received  in  fees  during  the  period  of 
my  consulate,  of  the  amount  of  some  thirty  dol- 
lars more  or  less. 

I have  not  yet  determined  how  to  invest  this. 
I am  hoping  that  Mr.  Powers,  who,  I hear, 
wears  the  title  of  Consul,  will  find  some  pretty 
Florentine  model-woman  to  make  an  “Amer- 
ica” of.  If  he  does  so,  and  will  sell  a small 
plaster  cast  at  a reasonable  price,  I will  buy  it 
with  my  consular  income,  and  install  the  figure 
(if  not  too  rude)  in  my  study  as  a consular 
monument. 

I shall  be  happy  to  welcome  my  successor ; I 
will  give  him  all  the  aid  in  my  power;  I will 
present  him  to  the  ten-penny  reading-room,  and 
shall  be  happy  to  inscribe  his  name  in  advance 
at  either  of  the  hotels.  I will  inform  him  of 
the  usual  anchorage  ground  of  American  ships, 
so  far  as  my  observation  has  gone.  I shall  he 
pleased  to  point  out  to  him,  through  the  indul- 
gence of  ray  serving-man,  the  best  grocer's  shop 
in  the  port,  and  another  where  are  sold  wines 
and  varnish. 

Should  the  office  stool  require  repair,  I think 
I could  recommend  with  confidence  a small 
journeyman  joiner  in  a neighboring  court. 

He  will  have  my  best  hopes  for  lucrative  em- 
ployment in  his  new  position,  and  fbr  happiness 
generally. 

For  myself,  consular  recollections  are  not,  I 
regret  to  say,  pleasant.  I do  not  write  “ Ex- 
United  States  Consul”  after  my  name.  I doubt 
if  I ever  shall. 

All  my  disturbed  dreams  at  present  take  a 
consular  form.  I waked  out  of  a horrid  night- 
mare only  a few  nights  since,  in  which  I fancied 
that  I was  bobbing  about  fearfully  in  a boat — 
crashing  against  piles  and  door-posts — waiting 
vainly  for  an  American  captain. 

I have  no  objection  to  serve  my  country;  I 
have  sometimes  thought  of  enlisting  in  the  dra- 
goons. I am  told  they  have  comfortable  rations, 
and  two  suits  of  clothes  in  a year.  But  I pray 
Heaven  that  I may  never  again  be  deluded  into  ! 
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the  acceptance  of  a small  consulate  on  the 
Mediterranean ! 


The  writer  of  the  present  paper  begs  to  say  a 
serious  word  at  the  end. 

First  of  all,  he  has  intended  no  disrespect  to 
those  members  of  the  present  Administration 
who  kindly  bestowed  uj>on  him  a consular  ap- 
pointment, in  the  belief  (equally  indulged  in  by 
the  writer),  that  it  would  facilitate  his  investi- 
gations in  a literary  task  upon  which  he  was 
engaged.  He  begs  here  to  express  his  gratitude 
for  the  kind  intention ; and  he  does  this  all  the 
more  sincerely  because,  as  non-combatant  in 
the  political  ranks,  he  had  no  claim  to  consider- 
ation. 

The  writer  begs  to  assure  the  reader,  farther, 
that  he  has  not  drawn  up  this  pitiful  story  of  a 
consulate,  which  is  true  in  all  its  essential  par- 
ticulars, merely  for  the  sake  of  making  a joke 
of  his  misfortune. 

He  wishes  to  draw  public  attention  to  the 
beggarly  condition  of  our  present  consular  sys- 
tem, which  compels  its  lesser  agents  to  a subsist- 
ence (if  they  subsist  at  all)  by  pillage  on  Amer- 
ican travelers  and  captains.  He  wishes  to  ex- 
press his  mortification  and  shame,  that  the  for- 
eign agency  of  a State  so  rich  and  so  prosperous 
as  our  own — upon  which,  in  the  hazards  of 
Continental  change,  important  business  may 
devolve — should  have  no  better  support  than 
a few'  paltry  fees— no  worthier  representative, 
at  times,  than  a chance  broker  of  the  wharves — 
and  no  better  basis  for  dignity  and  consideration 
than  a tattered  flag  and  a vulgar  sign-board. 

He  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  imperfect 
Consular  Instructions,  consisting  of  a careless 
accumulation  of  old  Congressional  Acts,  show- 
ing little  precision,  and  defining  powers  most 
imperfect  just  upon  those  points  where  authority 
! should  be  most  explicit. 

He  wishes  to  direct  attention  specially  to  the 
looseness  of  Government  orders,  as  they  stand 
at  present,  with  regard  to  what  constitutes 
nationality,  and  what  limits  belong  to  those 
marketable  papers  known  as  sailors’  “protec- 
tions.” 

He  wishes  to  deplore,  in  virtue  of  his  own 
experience,  that  system  of  constant  change  in 
foreign  consular  appointments,  by  which  Amer- 
ican captains  and  sailors,  for  whose  benefit  the 
office  is  specially  created,  are  left  at  the  mercy 
of  a man  who,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  a 
stranger  to  the  customs  of  the  port — to  its  laws, 
its  business,  and  its  language. 

He  wishes  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  making 
our  consular  appointments  such,  and  so  well 
supported  by  a sufficient  salary,  and  bv  perma- 
nence of  tenure,  that  they  may  do  effective  serv- 
ice to  our  countrymen  abroad,  and  reflect  honor 
upon  the  State.  And  ho  ventures  to  suggest 
that  a national  representative,  who,  by  his  firm- 
ness, his  dignity,  and  his  capacity,  can  com- 
mand respect,  will  be  quite  as  able  to  protect 
the  rights  of  a compatriot  ns  if  he  commanded 
“ Grey  town”  guns. 
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THE  LOST  SON  OF  ICHABOD  ARM- 
STRONG. 

IN  one  of  the  wildest  sections  of  Orange  Coun- 
ty, in  the  State  of  New  York,  a solitary  farm- 
house stands — or  stood  at  the  period  of  which 
I now  write — in  lonesome  beauty,  shaded  by 
two  magnificent  oak-trees,  the  growth  of  more 
than  a century.  For  nfiles  in  every  direction 
the  rugged,  rocky  land  and  abrupt  hills  afforded 
means  of  livelihood  to  only  a half  dozen  poor 
and  hard  laboring  families,  who  starv  ed  on  their 
rocky  possessions.  No  house  was  within  a mile 
of  the  Rocky  Glen  farm,  but  around  this  quiet 
spot  were  evidences  of  the  toil  of  many  years, 
perhaps  many  generations.  There  was  a lawn 
in  front  of  the  house,  on  which  grew  fruit-trees, 
such  as  are  usually  found  nearest  the  house. 
A fine  orchard  was  on  a hillside  and  over  the 
hilltop  close  by.  Patches  of  smooth  land  here 
and  there,  from  which  every  stone  had  been 
carefully  picked,  indicated  the  ability  of  the 
farm  in  the  way  of  clover  and  timothy,  while  in 
the  summer  time  many  garden  spots,  rich  with 
waving  grain,  lit  up  the  otherwise  dark  and 
sombre  aspect  of  the  four  hundred  acres  which 
were  included  within  the  farm  of  Ichabod  Arm- 
strong. 

Some  men  might  wkh  plausibility  maintain 
actions  against  their  parents  for  damages  sus- 
tained by  reason  of  acts  at  die  baptismal  cere- 
mony. Why  he  was  called  Ichabod  no  one 
could  explain,  nor  his  mother  or  father  any 
more  than  others.  His  mother  had  a recollec- 
tion of  selecting  a Scripture  name,  and  that  there 
was  something  about  this  that  struck  her  fancy. 
Certainly  she  had  no  idea  that  the  glory  of  his 
family  was  lessened  by  his  birth.  But  those 
who  knew  him  forgot  his  name;  and  at  the 
period  of  which  we  now  write  he  had  grown  to 
be  an  old  man,  having  followed  in  the  footsteps 
' of  his  fathers,  and  under  his  culture  the  old 
farm  had  vastly  improved,  while  there  was 
much  other  manifest  good  that  the  world  had 
derived  from  his  life  in  it. 

I say  much  other  manifest  good ; and  there 
were  more  good  deeds  of  Ichabod  Armstrong 
which  were  not  manifest  here,  but  which  will 
one  day  bo  made  brilliant  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  despised  him  in  his  humility. 

In  his  early  life  he  was  educated  in  a man- 
ner superior  to  the  ordinary  course,  in  those 
days,  with  the  sons  of  fanners  in  Orange 
County;  and  after  graduating,  it  was  said  that 
he  traveled  for  several  years.  But  after  his 
parents*  death  he  returned  and  took  charge  of 
the  farm,  and  was  soon  married  to  a young  lady 
in  the  neighborhood,  whom,  rumor  said,  ho  had 
loved  in  former  years,  and  would  have  married 
but  for  her  parents’  objections.  He  had  been 
in  fact  a wild  boy  in  youth  and  at  college,  and 
their  objections  were,  perhaps,  wTell  founded. 
However  that  may  have  been,  the  love  of 
maturer  years  wns  none  the  less  ardent  or 
faithful,  and  they  lived  together  on  the  farm  for 
forty  or  fifty  springs  and  autumns,  alone,  but  not 
lonely,  and,  meanwhile,  the  oak  trees  over  the 
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house  grew  very  old,  and  the  house  itself  creaked 
and  shook  in  the  winter  tempests. 

As  Ichabod  grew*  old  he  grew  to  feeling 
deeply  his  responsibility  as  a man ; and  when 

he  was  elected  an  elder  in  the  church  at , 

he  seemed  to  be  unable  for  a while  to  bear  the 
load  thus  placed  on  him.  But  time,  and  a good 
stout  soul,  full  of  faith  and  hope  and  reverent 
humility,  sustained  him,  and  his  heart  grew 
more  and  more  gentle,  more  and  more  tender 
of  the  faults  of  his  fellow-men,  more  and  more 
affectionate,  earnest,  and  pure. 

Every  one  loved  him.  Not  infrequently  he 
was  called  on  to  occupy  the  desk  in  front  of  the 
pulpit,  when  the  old  clergyman  was  absent  or 
ill ; and  it  wns  pleasant,  beyond  description,  to 
hear  the  old  man’s  quaint  and  simple  explana- 
tions of  the  passages  he  read  from  Holy  Writ. 

His  wife  lived  with  him,  fondly  and  faith- 
fully, grew  old  with  him,  grew  gentle  with  him, 
and  was  very  like  him  in  all  things.  They 
were  childless.  And  so  the  name  Ichabod  to 
some  appeared  as  if  given  in  an  ignorant  pro- 
phetic moment,  for  with  him  his  family  seemed 
extinct.  As  age  came  on  he  had  felt  much  the 
necessity  of  a support  to  his  declining  years, 
and  still  more  to  those  of  his  wife,  for  whom  he 
cared  most  tenderly",  and  who  began  to  fail  long 
before  ho  felt  the  weakness  of  age.  They  accord- 
ingly sent  to  distant  relatives  who  had  many 
children,  and  asked  for  one  of  their  boys ; and 
the  boy  came.  But  he  was  a wild,  turbulent 
youth,  and  the  old  man  had  not  strength  to 
manage  him,  and,  after  a year’s  trial,  sent  him 
back  with  a present  and  an  apology  to  his 
parents. 

The  evening  after  the  old  couple  were  again 
left  alone  they  were  seated  by  the  large  hearth 
fire,  silent  as  was  their  wont  of  late,  and  a sense 
of  lonesomeness  began  to  creep  over  them 
both. 

14  Sarah,  I am  some  way  restless,  and  I think 
not  quite  well  this  evening,”  said  the  fanner. 

“ You  have  worked  too  hard  at  the  threshing, 
Ichabod ; you  are  not  as  able  to  swing  a flail  as 
you  used  to  be.  We  are  growing  old.” 

“Yes,  tlmt  is  it,  I suppose.  We  are  getting 
to  be  old  folk.  Do  you  remember  that  hand 
when  we  were  young,  Sarah  ? 

“ It  w as  smooth  on  the  back  then.” 

“ It  is  rough,  brown,  and  wrinkled  now'.” 

“ God’s  sun,  aud  winds,  and  work  have  done 
it  all,  my  husband.” 

“Ay — so.  Let  us  thank  Him.  We  have 
lived  long  and  happily.  It  is  Saturday  night. 

Let  us  sing.” 

It  was  curious  to  hear  those  two  old  people. 

Their  voices  were  musical,  if  broken ; and  as 
they  had  sung  together  for  fifty  years,  they  sang 
now',  without  book  or  note,  sitting  in  the  fire- 
light of  the  Saturday  night,  and  their  voices 
w ere  audible  out  on  the  lawn,  and  even  down 
to  the  road,  where  a passing  traveler  heard 
them  and  paused. 

She  was  a woman,  young,  with  much  of  her 
young  beauty  still  left  about  her.  She  led  by 
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the  hand  a little  girl  of  twelve  years  old,  who  cratic  beauty.  Her  eye  was  like  the  child’s, 
paused  with  her  and  listened  to  the  music.  A deep  brown,  almost  to  blackness,  and  its  glance, 
sudden  impulse  appeared  to  seize  the  mother,  though  restless  and  roving,  was,  nevertheless, 
and  she  entered  the  gate  and  hastened  up  the  thoughtful,  and  indicative  of  a soul  within.  It 
lawn,  dragging  the  surprised  child,  as  if  she  is  not  every  eye  that  shows  a soul, 
feared  her  resolution  might  give  out  before  she  When  the  old  man  read  the  words  of  Holy 
accomplished  her  errand.  She  pushed  open  Writ,  she  listened  with  devout  attention;  and 
the  door  of  the  old  kitchen,  and  entered  where  when  he  prayed,  a low,  stifled  sob  indicated  her 
the  aged  couple  sat  deep  emotion. 

“In  the  name  of  the  merciful  Son  of  God,  That  was  a solemn  night  at  the  Rocky  Glen 
will  you,  who  sing  his  praise,  help  a poor  and  farm,  and  there  was  little  sleeping  done  within 
dying  woman  ?”  the  old  house.  The  aged  couple,  resting  in  their 

“Let  that  name  never  be  pleaded  in  vain  un-  own  room,  had  much  to  think  of  the  future,  and 
der  this  roof,”  was  the  calm  answer  of  the  old  many  anxious  and  troubled  thoughts.  The  moth- 
man  ; “ but  who  are  you  that  use  it  so  freely  er  knelt  by  her  child,  who  alone  slept  peacefully, 
and  lightly  ?”  and  prayed  the  long  night  through.  Bitter  pray- 

“Oh ! not  freely,  neither  lightly,  for  I was  ers  were  here,  and  yet  hopeful;  and  in  the  mom- 
brought  up  to  reverence  it,  though  sadly  have  I ing  her  dark  eye  was  as  calm  as  if  she  had  slept 
forgotten  it  in  these  late  years.  I am  poor,  serenely  all  the  hours. 

homeless,  and  a wanderer  My  child  is  my  all.  All  the  preliminaries  were  readily  arranged, 


I am  dying  away  from  her.  I heard  your  voices 
as  I passed  along  the  road,  and  I dared  enter 
to  ask  a great  favor.  Greater,  I know  now, 
than  I dare  ask  or  you  could  give." 

“ Speak  on.  What  was  it  ?” 

“ No.  It  is  too  much.  A little  food,  if  you 
please,  and  we  will  go  on ; a crust  of  bread,  a 
cup  of  water.” 

i V Where  are  you  going?” 

To— -to—  The  good  . God  knows  where  I 
shall  find—” 

She  paused,  and  a violent  fit  of  trembling 
overcame  her.  By  some  sort  of  intuition  the 
old  elder  knew  what  was  the  woman’s  wish 
when  she  entered ; and  when  a hastily-warmed 
supper  had  been  set  before  the  mother  and 
child,  he  called  his  wife  out  into  the  next  room, 
and  found  her  heart  full  of  the  same  idea  that 
was  filling  and  gladdening  his. 

“ She  has  such  soft  brown  eyes,”  said  the  old 
lady. 

They  talked  a little  while,  and  on  their  re- 
turn to  the  kitchen  found  the  mother  already 
gathering  her  thin,  but  clean  shawl  around  her 
shoulders,  and  making  the  child  ready  for  the 
road. 

“ Sit  down  a moment,”  said  the  old  man,  sol- 
emnly. They  both  obeyed. 

“ My  good  woman,  my  wife  and  I are  aged  and 
alone.  The  world  has  gone  well  with  us,  but 
it  grows  lonesome  as  we  grow  old  and  cold. 
Wo  want  company  and  love.  Will  you  part 
with  that  child  of  yours  ?” 

The  question  was  abrupt,  and  startled  the 
mother.  “Oh,  Sir!”  said  she,  “you  have  di- 
vined my  thoughts.  It  was  for  that  I came  in. 
I so  longed  to  leave  her  in  such  a home.”  * 

“You  consent?  There  is  much  to  speak  of, 
then.  You  will  stay  with  her  here  to-night, 
and  to-morrow  we  will  talk  of  it.  Take  off  your 
shawl  and  bonnet.” 

There  was  a rare  elegance  and  symmetry  of 
form,  which,  indeed,  there  was  no  one  present 
to  appreciate,  when  the  mother  appeared  in  her 
simple  and  poor  dress.  A broad  forehead  was 
marked  nbont  the  temples  with  lines  of  aristo- 
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and  the  mother’s  story  was  confided  to  the  old 
elder’s  car,  who  carefully  wrote  it  down  for  pres- 
ervation. It  was  the  old  story.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a poor  scholar,  and  she  had  been 
educated  in  all  his  learning.  Their  home  had 
been  a happy  one,  and  was  so  even  after  she 
had  been  won  to  love  a man  many  years  her 
senior,  but  who  was  of  noble  appearance,  of  re- 
fined and  elegant  tastes,  and  of  strangely  win- 
ning manners  and  voice.  They  lived  several 
years  in  the  cottage  with  the  old  man,  and  her 
husband  was  kind  and  affectionate  beyond  de- 
scription. As  time  passed  on  he  grew  restless 
and  uneasy.  He  was  absent  often  for  days, 
weeks,  and  at  length  he  went  and  never  return- 
ed. Her  father  died.  She  was  poor,  homeless, 
starving  with  her  child.  She  lived  in  an  inhos- 
pitable neighborhood,  and  at  length,  after  years 
of  poverty,  she  took  her  child  by  the  hand  and 
wandered  away  in  search  of  some  distant  rela- 
tives, and  perhaps  her  husband. 

Having  finished  her  story,  she  prepared  to 
go,  and  embracing  her  child  once  closely,  but 
calmly,  she  would  have  departed  on  her  wan- 
dering journey,  seeking  the  father  of  her  child. 

But  the  good  elder  interposed.  Doubtless  his 
keen  eye  saw  that  she  would  not  journey  far 
before  her  feeble  strength  would  fail  her  for- 
ever; and  even  while  he  was  commanding  her 
in  his  firm  and  gentle  voice  to  remain  with  her 
child,  the  excitement  of  the  thought  produced 
another  of  those  nervous  fits  of  trembling  which 
indicated  her  exceeding  weakness,  and  she  yield- 
ed and  remained. 

A fortnight  later  she  was  dying.  The  win- 
ter winds  were  howling  around  the  old  house 
when  she  was  departing.  The  scene  within 
strangely  contrasted  with  that  out  of  doors ; for 
a calm,  an  indescribable  pence  was  on  the  moth- 
er’s forehead,  and  in  her  heart,  and  with  a long 
look  into  the  eyes  of  her  child,  a kiss  of  parting 
joy  and  agony,  a smile  of  gratitude  to  the  old 
elder,  and  a single  glance  toward  heaven  of  the 
brown  eyes  that  even  then  closed  forever  on  the 
scenes  of  earth,  and  opened  forever  on  other 
and  more  joyful  scenes,  she  went  from  the  dark 
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wintiy  night  that  was  wailing  aronnd  the  farm- 
house into  light  and  rest. 

We  pass  over  a period  of  six  years,  during 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rocky  Glen  farm 
grew  older — one  to  the  beauty  of  girlhood  and 
womanhood,  and  the  others  to  the  weakness 
and  the  trustfulness  of  older  age. 

Ichabod  Armstrong’s  mind  now  began  to  give 
indications  of  a peculiarity  which  proved  not  a 
little  painful  to  his  wife  and  daughter ; for  such 
was  the  title  given  to  Katharine,  who  also  was 
called  by  the  name  of  her  adopted  father,  that 
of  her  mother  being  generally  unknown.  This 
peculiarity  consisted  in  a fear  that  Kate  would 
some  day  marry  and  leave  him,  and  a determ- 
ination on  his  part  that  this  should  never  occur. 
For  a year  or  two  Kate  laughed  gayly  enough 
at  this ; but  then  there  was  a change,  and  she 
sought  to  reason  against  it.  But  reason  did 
not  operate.  It  only  exasperated  the  old  man. 
He  even  grew  angry  at  her,  and  though  he  re- 
pented it  afterward,  yet  he  used  language  so 
harsh  as  to  bring  tears  to  her  eyes.  She  ceased 
to  talk  with  him ; but  the  visits  of  a young  man 
from  the  village,  which  now  grew  more  and 
more  frequent,  so  worked  on  the  old  man’s 
mind  that  he  became  nearly  insane,  and  talked 
furiously  of  Kate’s  ingratitude.  The  young 
man  was  a son  of  Mr.  Irving,  the  clergyman, 
who  had  been  educated  at  one  of  the  best  col- 
leges in  the  country,  and  was  now  a law-stu- 
dent in  the  city.  During  his  frequent  visits  at 
home  he  found  his  way  almost  daily  out  to  the 
farm. 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  for  three  years, 
and  the  old  elder  seemed  to  have  become  a 
changed  man.  He  was  harsh,  morose,  fretful, 
or  abusive  in  his  house,  and  the  men  in  his 
fields  were  afraid  of  him.  His  wife  watched 
all  this  with  deep  sadness,  and  frequent  tears, 
while  Kate’s  eyes  grew  dim,  and  her  cheek  pale, 
and  her  step  feeble. 

One  winter  evening  (it  was  the  anniversary 
of  Kate’s  birth  in  the  family)  they  were  seated 
together  by  the  fire,  in  the  sorrowful  stillness 
which  now  took  the  place  of  the  former  cheer- 
fulness of  that  hearth,  when  Ichabod  suddenly 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  faced  his  wife  with  a look 
of  intense  emotion.  “ I must  make  an  end  of 
this,  and  I will  do  it  now.  I believe,”  said  he, 
“ that  God  is  visiting  me  for  the  sins  of  former 
years.  Sarah,  listen  to  me.  I have  somewhat 
to  say  that  you  have  never  before  heard.  It 
will  astonish  you.  Mayhap  it  will  estrange  you, 
and  I shall  then  be  alone  as  I deserve.  When 
we  were  married  I hod  loved  you  for  long  years 
of  anxious  waiting.  When  your  father  sent  me 
off  so  abruptly,  and  you,  even  you*  Sarah,  looked 
coldly  on  me,  I loved  you  with  my  whole  soul, 
as  every  hour  6ince,  and  as  I love  you  now.” 

The  wife  stared  curiously  in  her  husband’s 
countenance,  and  he  continued  slowly,  and  as 
if  with  pain. 

44  But  in  the  interval  after  I left  you,  and  be- 
fore you  saw  me  again,  I had  been  married  to 
another.” 
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She  started,  but  was  calm  again  instantly. 

“ It  was  a strange  affair  that  I never  whol- 
ly understood  myself.  I determined  to  leave 
home  and  assume  a false  name.  I sought  my 
fortune  in  the  city,  where,  wandering  about  the 
streets  one  evening,  I met  a man  who  seised 
me  by  the  arm  and  asked  me  if  I wished  to  be 
rich.  I laughed,  and  said  I did.  4 Then  come 
with  me,’  said  he,  and  half-led,  half-dragged 
me,  through  a dozen  streets,  to  the  door  of  a 
large  house,  which  we  entered.  I was  left 
alone  for  an  hour,  and  then  four  persons  en- 
tered the  room  where  I sat.  One  was  my 
former  acquaintance,  and  another  a lady  lean- 
ing on  his  arm.  The  third  was  a clergyman, 
as  I knew  by  his  dress.  The  fourth  was  a 
young  and  strangely  beautiful  woman.  I can 
not  tell  what  followed.  It  suited  my  wild  feel- 
ings, this  strange  occurrence.  I was  ready  for 
any  thing,  and,  though  astounded,  I was  calm, 
and  in  five  minutes  I was  the  husband  of  the 
beautiful  girl,  whose  countenance  was  all  the 
time  motionless  and  devoid  of  interest  in  the 
ceremony  or  the  persons  around  her. 

“The  next  morning  I found  a wardrobe  pro- 
vided for  a journey,  andwc — a party  of  four — 
left  the  city  for  long  travel.  My  wife  was  an 
idiot.  Her  parents  had  determined  to  find  her 
a husband,  and  they  had  taken  this  course. * A 
year  later  we  were  in  Paris,  and  my  wife  was 
sane,  and  a child — my  child — was  in  her  arms. 

The  mother  and  child  were  alike  rarely  beau- 
tiful, and  the  hoy  was  named  with  the  name  1 
had  given  as  mine — Richard  Delavan — my  moth- 
er’s family-name,  and  the  name  too,  by-the-way, 
of  the  mother  of  our  Kate. 

44  One  morning  I n>voke  in  the  hotel  where  we 
were  staying,  and  found  myself  alone — wife,  fa- 
ther, mother,  child,  all  were  gone.  A slip  of 
paper  in  an  envelope  said,  4 Send  your  address 
in  America  to  A.  and  A.,  Bankers,  London.’ 

My  address ! I had  none.  I must  make  one 
now*.  All  search  was  vain.  I got  no  clew  to 
the  deserters.  My  life  was  left  suddenly  a 
black  blank.  I wandered  about  the  streets  for 
weeks,  and  finally  determined  to  go  back  to  the 
old  farm  and  the  waiting  arms  of  my  dear  old 
father  and  mother.  I sent  my  address  as  di- 
rected, and  hastened  home.  IJome ! Yes,  the 
rocks,  the  trees,  the  house  were  the  same,  but 
the  father  and  mother  that  so  loved  me  were 
in  the  church-yard,  and  I felt  as  if  my  home 
were  there.  A year  passed,  and  I received 
a note  bidding  me  hasten  to  New*  York,  to 
a certain  house.  I obeyed  the  summons.  I 
was  admitted  by  a servant,  who  led  me  direct- 
ly up  to  a cold,  dark  room,  which,  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  retiring  day,  I recognized  as  our 
bridal-room,  and  the  bed,  and  curtains,  and 
costly  ornaments  all  strangely  contrasted  with 
my  cottage-home.  But  as  my  eyes  became  ac- 
customed to  the  light,  I saw  on  the  bed  the 
form  of  my  wife  awfully  calm  and  still.  She 
was  dead ! I never  saw  her  so  splendidly  beau- 
tiful. But  I had  never  loved  her,  and  I wept 
no  tear  now.  I felt  only  that  the  intelligence 
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had  been  properly  communicated  to  me"  as  one 
interested  in  knowing  of  her  death,  and  in  see- 
ing her  dead,  and  I turned  away.  Her  father 
was  standing  watching  me.  I spoke  but  a sen- 
tence to  him.  * Our  child  ?*  4 Dead !’  was  his 

solemn  reply.  I walked  down  to  the  door,  and 
out  into  the  air,  and  I felt  as  a prisoner  feels — 
escaped,  freed,  enfranchised.  I was  relieved  of 
a load  of  pain,  of  chains.  I was  a boy  again.  I 
blotted  those  years  out  of  my  life.  I felt  that 
they  were  to  be  forgotten,  and  I forgot  them. 
I met  you  again.  Your  father  was  dead.  Your 
love  was  unchanged.  I had  wronged  you  in 
thinking  otherwise.  We  were  married,  and 
have  lived  how  happily ! Can  you  forgive  me 
my  silence — my  long-kept  secret  ?” 

44  If  there  were  aught  to  forgive,  it  was  for- 
given the  day  we  were  married.  Those  years 
were  your  own.  I was  cold  in  dismissing  you. 
I was  a dutiful  child  to  a father  I feared.” 

44  But  more,  my  wife.  Alb  this  long  time  I 
have  believed  my  son  living.  I have  no  con- 
fidence in  the  story  of  his  death  in  childhood. 
And  I have  longed  to  see  him  with  unutterable 
longing.  It  is  over  now.  I am  content  to  die. 
And  I have  to-night  resolved  to  do,  what  I have 
long  feared  to  do,  lest  I should  forever  cut  off 
my  son;  I mean,  to  make  my  will,  and  give 
Kate  all  I have.  Is  this  right?” 

44  She  is  a darling  child.  I think  you  are 
right.” 

44 1 begin  to  think  I hare  wronged  her.  She 
seems  to  love  me.  Think  you  she  does  really 
love  the  old  man  ?” 

Kate  answered  the  question  on  her  knees  by 
his  side,  and  they  knelt  and  prayed. 

Next  day  the  elder  came  to  New  York  to 
consult  me  about  his  will,  and  brought  Kate  to 
pass  a few  days  in  the  city,  to  endeavor  to  re- 
cover the  bloom  of  her  cheek  which  had  some- 
what faded. 

The  face  of  Katharine  Armstrong,  once  seen, 
was  not  to  be  forgotten : not  so  much  on  account 
of  its  remarkable  beauty,  as  of  the  splendid  ex- 
pression of  her  eyes,  under  very  long  lashes,  and 
the  unusual  prominence  of  her  eyebrows.  The 
latter  feature  was  one  of  those  marks  of  counte- 
nance that  often  distinguish  families  and  family 
connections.  J heard  her  history  from  the  old 
man  with  great  interest,  and  though  I dismissed 
it  for  the  time,  it  repeatedly  returned  to  my 
mind  during  the  few  days  they  were  in  town. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation  he  related 
to  me  the  particulars  of  his  first  marriage,  and 
I was  interested  in  this  almost  as  much  as  in 
Miss  Armstrong.  On  the  morning  after  their 
arrival,  I called,  with  some  members  of  my  fam- 
ily, on  the  young  lady,  and  engaged  her  for  the 
evening  to  go  with  us  to  a concert. 

Evening  came.  As  we  entered  the  hall,  I 
observed  Miss  Armstrong  exchanging  bows  and 
smiles  with  a young  gentleman,  who,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I saw  was  a clerk  in  my  own  office — a 
valued  and  promising  young  man,  whom  I im- 
mediately beckoned  to  approach.  He  joined 
our  party  very  willingly,  and  we  passed  to  our 
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seats.  The  concert  was  about  half  over  when 
my  attention  was  called  to  a gentleman  across 
the  room,  who  most  pertinaciously  directed  his 
gaze  and  his  glass  at  our  group ; and  I leaned 
over  to  ask  Miss  Armstrong  if  she  knew  him. 
Young  Irving  instantly  looked  at  the  man  with 
a frown  on  his  face,  and  the  next  moment  the 
stranger  rose  and  left  the  hall.  There  was 
something  that  I did  not  like  about  his  coun- 
tenance, and  yet  something  peculiarly  attract- 
ive. It  haunted  me  till  the  concert  was  over. 

We  entered  our  carriage,  and  Irving  bowed 
to  us  on  the  pavement.  As  the  horses  sprang 
forward  there  was  a slight  confusion  and  de- 
lay in  the  crowd,  so  that  we  were  backed  to 
the  spot  of  starting.  At  this  moment  I saw  Ir- 
ving meet  the  stranger,  and  it  was  evident  that 
ill-tempered  words  were  exchanged;  and  the 
next  instant  Irving  parried  a blow,  and  return- 
ed it  so  willingly  that  his  opponent  went  down 
like  a stone,  while  my  young  friend  quietly 
strode  away.  The  next  morning  he  was  ar- 
rested for  the  assault,  and  I attended  him  on  a 
preliminary  examination  held  by  a justice. 

The  complainant  was  now  sufficiently  near 
me  to  be  examined  carefully,  and  I was  struck 
with  the  peculiar  beauty  of  his  forehead,  and  the 
equally  strange  fury  and  fire  of  his  eyes,  which 
lay  far  back  under  prominent  and  very  heavy 
brows.  He  gave  his  name  as  Richard  Strong, 
and  related  his  version  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  to  the  assault,  all  highly  colored 
of  course.  I was  not  present  as  counsel,  but  as 
a witness.  Irving  conducted  his  own  defense. 

He  had,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  learned  all  he 
could  of  his  antagonist's  history.  His  cross-ex- 
amination was  rapid  and  amusing  to  any  stran- 
ger, but  some  points  in  it  struck  me  with  great 
force. 

44  What  is  your  business  ?” 

44 1 am  a merchant.” 

44  Is  not  that  a lie  ? You  are  billiard  marker 
in *s  rooms,  are  you  not  ?” 

44 1 was — but  I have  left  there.” 

44What  other  names  have  you  lately  gone 
by?” 

44 1 do  not  understand  your  meaning,  Sir.” 

44  Keep  cool,  and  reply  calmly.  You  were 
Richard  Smith  at  Baltimore,  were  you  not?” 

44 1 am  not  here  to  reply  to  impertinent  ques- 
tions.” 

44  You  were  Richard  Thornton  at  Philadelphia 
last  week,  were  you  not  ?” 

“Am  I to  answer  this  man's  impudence?” 
said  the  complainant  furiously  to  the  Justice. 

“The  questions  seem  proper,  to  show  the 
character  of  a witness.  You  must  answer  them,” 
said  the  magistrate. 

“You  were  Richard  Scoresby  ten  years  ago 
vin  New  York,  were  you  not  ?” 

I started.  Irving  was  going  on  in  his  tanta- 
lizing way,  without  waiting  for  answers,  when  I 
whispered,  44  Press  him  on  that  name  Scoresby; 

I wish  it.”  It  was  the  name  of  Armstrong's  first 
wife,  and  there  was,  to  say  the  least,  a curious 

coincidence  here.  The  question  was  repeated. 
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“ I do  not  know  what  names  men  may  have  I though  he  knew  it  not,  to  walk  with  men  of 


called  me.” 

“What  is  your  real  name?  Come,  let  us 
know?” 

“ I have  given  you  my  name.” 

“Yes,  you  have  given  us  your  name.  But 
what  we  want  just  now  is  your  father’s.  Come, 
give  us  your  father's  name  ?” 

An  expression  more  devilish  than  human 
passed  over  his  countenance.  A friend  and 
companion  of  his  own  approached  Irving,  and 
whispered,  “ Be  careful  I It  is  a touchy  subject 
with  him.  He  never  mentions  his  father,  and 
has  once  or  twice  answered  that  question  with  a 
pistol-boll.” 

We  had  no  desire  for  such  a reply,  but  pro- 
ceeded with  the  examination,  and  compelled 
him  to  admit  that  he  had  gone  under  these  dif- 
ferent names ; and  on  my  testimony,  and  that 
of  a friend  of  Irving’s,  he  was  discharged,  to 
the  manifest  anger  of  his  opponent,  who  re- 
tired muttering  oaths  of  revenge. 

The  same  day,  when  Ichabod  Armstrong  bad 
left  the  hotel,  a person  called  and  sent  up  a card 
to  his  daughter,  requesting  to  see  her. 

“Richard  Strong,”  said  she,  musing.  “ There 
must  be  an  error.  I never  heard  of  such  a per- 
son,” and  she  sent  down  a message  declining  to 
see  him.  The  next  morning  Irving  brought  the 
card  to  me,  explaining  that  lie  had  called  on  Miss 
Armstrong  the  previous  evening,  and  learned 
of  this  curious  attempt  to  see  her. 

This  pertinacity  in  his  desire  to  see  Miss  Arm- 
strong confirmed  in  my  mind  suspicions  which 
had  begun  to  arise ; and,  though  it  was  none  of 
my  business,  I bothered  my  brain  not  a little  to 
imagine  what  connection  there  could  be  between 
Miss  Armstrong  and  the  son  of  her  protector  and 
adopted  father.  Sitting  and  pondering  oil  this 
matter,  I called  in  young  Irving,  and  was  sur- 
prised at  his  active  interest  in  the  subject,  until 
his  frank  confession  of  an  engagement  of  mar- 
riage explained  his  feelings.  The  next  day, 
when  Mr.  Armstrong  came  to  execute  his  will,  I 
ventured  to  open  the  subject  to  him,  and  to  ask 
him  whether  he  had  ever  connected  his  ward,  or 
adopted  child,  in  any  way  with  his  own  lost  son  ? 
The  idea,  lie  replied,  was  not  new  to  him,  for 
her  name  was  Delavan,  and  this  had  directed 
his  mind  that  way.  But  he  had  gotten  to  con- 
sider it  a fancy  of  his  own  old  brain,  and  dis- 
missed it.  But  I could  see,  and  I rather  re- 
gretted, that  the  old  man  was  disturbed  by  what 
I said,  aud  I had  aroused  an  old  train  of  thought. 

I did  not  mention  our  meeting  with  the  oppo- 
nent of  Irving,  but  determining  to  keep  a look- 
out on  his  course,  and,  if  opportunity  offered, 
to  investigate  the  matter,  I sent  the  old  man 
home.  Here  ceased  all  my  connection  with  him 
or  his  family. 

Time  waits  not  for  lawyers  or  lawyers’  inves- 
tigations. Ichabod  Armstrong  having  lived 
his  threescore  years  and  ten,  with  the  usual  j 
amount  of  evil  and  good  intermingled,  was  now 
close  to  the  path  that  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  dark  vail,  and  was  about  to  pass  through, 
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olden  times. 

Within  a week  after  his  return  to  the  Rocky 
Glen  farm  he  was  dying.  Indistinct  memories  of 
boyhood  thronged  around  him.  Clearer  visions 
of  more  mature  years  made  themselves  visible. 

The  face  and  features  of  his  dead  wife — the  dead 
wife  of  those  years  of  pain  and  imprisonment— 
were  constantly  before  him.  Later,  calmer,  ho- 
lier years  would  not  efface  that  memory.  Not 
even  when  his  beloved  wife  Sarah  leaned  over 
him,  and  spoke  gently  and  peacefully  of  their 
long  journey  side  by  side.  It  was  pleasant  to 
hear  her  speak  of  it ; pleasant  to  see  her  there, 
so  calm,  so  gentle,  so  lovely  in  her  serene  age; 
it  was  pleasant  to  remember  that  long  fond  love, 
that  pure  and  faithful  affection,  and  all  its  joys. 

The  springs  of  forty  years,  their  golden  autumns, 
the  mornings  bright  with  joy,  the  evenings  by 
the  hearth  fire — the  hearth,  whereon  never  more 
for  them  should  blaze  the  round  logs  or  glow  the 
ruddy  coals — all  these  were  pleasant  memories; 
but  even  as  they  came,  back  of  them  lay  that 
dark  remorseful  thought  of  his  long  silence,  and 
how  he  had  deceived  that  faithful  soul  through 
all  the  years ; and  he  could  not  bear  to  remem- 
ber even  their  morning  and  evening  prayers  to- 
gether, in  the  long  succession  of  mornings  and 
evenings  through  nearly  half  a century. 

But  at  length  he  talked  it  all  over  with  his 
wife,  and  grew  calm ; and  then  the  old  man  re- 
gained his  composure,  and  a higher  state  of 
happiness  than  be  had  known  for  years.  All 
his  moroseness  and  peevishness  were  gone.  He 
was  no  longer  opposed  to  Kate’s  marriage,  but 
bade  her  make  ready  before  lie  should  die,  so 
he  might  see  her  safe  in  the  old  house  with  a 
protector.  Irving  was  at  the  first  opposed  to 
this.  He  had  not  designed  marriage  until  he 
was  better  off  in  this  world’s  goods.  But  this 
was  overruled. 

Another  winter  evening  gathered  around  the 
Rocky  Glen  farm  with  a tempest.  The  snow 
was  driving  wildly  on  a northeast  wind  that 
shook  the  branches  of  the  oak-trees  over  the 
house,  until  they  w’ailed  in  anguish. 

Within  again  wras  a contrast  with  the  storm. 

The  quiet  marriage  ceremony  had  been  finished 
an  hour  previously,  and  now  all  the  family  were 
gathered  around  the  bed  of  the  dying  elder. 

His  eye  flashed  with  the  light  of  bright  hope, 
and  bright  memory ; for  nowr  memory  became 
bright.  Far  away  in  the  distance  now,  like  a 
faint  star  in  the  deep  recesses  of  a blue  and 
glorious  sky,  there  was  a face  shining  dimly  on 
his  memory.  It  was  the  face  of  his  dead  wife. 

But  that  w'as  a momentary  vision,  flashing  out 
but  an  instant,  and  then  disappearing,  as  other 
and  more  magnificent  memories  swept  over  his 
soul. 

There  was  one  of  rare  and  matchless  gloiy. 

It  was  of  a dark  shadow  under  the  pine-trees, 
where  a spring  gushed  out  and  went  leap- 
ing with  musical  voice  down  the  rocks.  The 
moon  stole  in  on  the  water-drops  and  trans- 
formed them  into  diamonds.  One  star,  brilliant 
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and  beautiful,  peered  through  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  and  lost  its  radiance  in  the  dark  gloom 
beneath,  or  found  a fitting  place  in  which  a 
starbeam  could  love  to  die,  in  a dark  and  tear- 
brightened  eye.  “Tear-brightened”  I wrote, 
for  tears  oftentimes  are  diamonds  before  they 
fall  and  seem  to  be  lost;  and  such  tears  are  not 
really  lost,  but  are  to  be  regathcred  one  day  when 
the  soul,  out  of  a dark  and  dreary  past,  full  of 
hideous  wrong,  and  sin,  and  deformity,  gathers  its 
few  jewels.  Among  the  pine-trees  was  lingering 
a summer  breeze,  entangled  there  and  piteously 
seeking  release.  Sometimes  there  was  a moan 
of  pain ; and  then,  as  if  knowing  what  was  occur- 
ring beneath,  the  wind  forgot  its  quarrel  with  the 
pines,  and  shouted  a gay  exulting  song.  Moon, 
stars,  and  spring,  and  wind,  heard  alike  their 
vows  of  love,  and  moon,  stars,  and  spring,  after 
a lapse  of  fifty  years,  bore  witness  to  the  faith 
of  both  the  lovers.  And  like  the  wind,  the 
vision  swept  from  the  mind  pf  the  dying  old 
man,  and  another  took  its  place.  He  saw  the 
babe  that  lay  on  its  mothers  knee,  and  some- 
thing seemed  to  w'hisper,  to  thunder  in  his  ear, 
that  his  boy,  his  sou,  the  last  of  his  name,  wras 
living  on  the  face  of  the  inhospitable  earth  from 
which  he  w^as  departing  And  as  the  thought 
took  possession  of  him,  a heavy  step  w'as  heard 
in  the  front  of  the  house,  and  a man  entered, 
whom  no  one  but  Irving  recognized.  The  old 
man  lay  in  the  large  room,  into  which  the  front 
door  opened  directly,  so  that  the  stranger  ad- 
vanced at  once  toward  the  group  around  the 
bed. 

His  harsh  face  seemed  iu  ill-keeping  w ith  the 
faces  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  as  he 
recognized  Irving,  a gleam  of  anger  made  it 
appear  ten-fold  w orse.  The  latter  was  the  first 
to  break  the  silence,  and  advancing  a*  step,  de- 
manded the  business  of  the  intruder. 

“ I have  come  for  one  of  my  family,”  was  the 
cool  and  quiet  reply. 

“None  of  your  family  are  here.” 

“ Are  you  quite  certain  ?” 

There  w as  a sneer  in  the  tone  of  the  question 
that  was  provoking  beyond  endurance. 

“ There  is  no  one  here  who  would  admit  the 
possibility  of  a connection  with  you.” 

“Possibly  I may  convince  you  otherwise. 
Whose  family  does  that  young  lady  belong  to  ?” 

“To  mine.”  It  w*as  the  deep  voice  of  the 
old  man  that  replied.  Irving  for  the  moment 
seemed  inclined  to  dispute  this,  but  paused  as 
the  stranger  (who,  it  is  of  course  understood, 
was  his  former  antagonist)  again  spoke. 

“Whose  daughter  is  she?  Not  yours,  old 
man,  certainly.” 

“By  what  right  do  you  come  here  to  ques- 
tion thus  ?”  demanded  Irving,  now  growing  ex- 
cited. 

“ By  what  right  do  you  question  me  ?”  wras 
the  reply,  again  with  a sneer. 

“By  the  right  of  the  stronger  over  the 
weaker,”  said  Irving,  seizing  him  by  the  throat, 
aud  shaking  him  furiously  as  he  dragged  him 
toward  the  door.  “ Out  of  this  house,”  and  lie 
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dashed  the  door  open  and  sent  him  flying  into 
the  darkness.  But  with  the  fierceness  of  a 
tiger  he  sprang  hack,  before  the  door  was  closed, 
and  spoke,  or  rather  shouted, 

“ I will  go,  but  not  without  my  daughter.” 

All  were  startled ; hut  the  old  man  most  of 
all.  He  raised  himself  with  difficulty,  but  with 
unusual  strength,  and  gazed  into  the  face  of  the 
visitor. 

“That  face,  those  eyes,  that  brow,  that 
strangely-marked  forehead— -all  were  hers  and 
her  father’s — all  alike.  And  Kate.  Strange 
that  I never  saw  it  before.  It  must  be  so !” 

lie  was  muttering  all  this  to  himself,  and 
then  spoke  aloud : 

“ Who  are  you,  that  have  so  little  respect  for 
an  old  man’s  death-bed  ?” 

“Ask  that  boy  yonder.  He  keeps  track  of 
mo  better  than  I of  myself.  What  was  my  last 
name,  young  man  ?” 

“Who  is  he,  George?” 

“Richard  Strong,  alias  Smith,  alias  Thomp- 
son, alias  Scoresby.  The  Scoresby  is  his  oldest 
name.” 

The  old  man  trembled  as  if  in  an  ague,  but 
at  length  resumed  his  questioning. 

“ By  what  right  do  you  claim  my  child  ?” 

“ As  her  father.” 

“ And  how  ?” 

“ Much  the  usual  way.  I was  her  mother  s 
husband.” 

“ Who  was  her  mother  ?” 

“The  daughter  of  the  school-teacher  in 
M , old  Jonathan  Strong.” 

“Right,”  said  the  old  man;  “aud  where  did 
you  leave  her  ?” 

“ I saw  her  last  in  A .” 

“ Right  again.  What  led  you  to  desert  her?” 

“ Desert  is  a lmrsli  wford.  I was  poor,  out 
of  money.  I went  to  look  for  some.  When  I 
returned  she  was  gone.” 

“ Your  search  w as  long.  Four  years*  absence 
might  well  excuse  her  for  believing  you  had 
abandoned  her.  What  became  of  her  ?” 

“I  know  not.” 

“ Did  you  make  no  inquiries?” 

“ Yes ; but  in  vain.” 

“IIow  know  you  that  this  is  her  child?” 

“By  her  perfect  likeness  to  her  mother.  I 
saw  her  in  a concert-room  in  New  York  last 
week.  I knew  her  then  as  my  child.  I found 
your  address  on  the  hotel  books.  I came  here. 

On  my  way  I learned  thflt  she  was  yotir  adopted 
child.  Then  I knew'  of  a certainty  that  she  was 
mine.  I can  not  mistake  that  face.” 

“ Her  mother  was  very  beautiful.  You  must 
have  loved  her  once  ?” 

The  dark  features  of  the  visitor  had  relaxed 
into  an  expression  of  interest  during  this  con- 
versation, and  at  this  question  he  was  visibly 
startled,  and  his  hand  sought  a chair,  whereon 
he  leaned  as  he  replied  somew'hat  musingly, 
and  in  a more  gentle  voice, 

“ Yes,  I loved  her.  God  knows  I loved  her. 

Once — yes,  always.  I know  not  under  what 
strange  delusion  I left  her.  She  loved  me  too 
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well;  better  far  than  I deserved.  Her  whole 
soul  was  mine.  For  me  she  forgot  father,  moth- 
er, God.  And  I forgot  her.  Yes,  I loved  her. 
Can  any  of  you  tell  me  her  fate  ?” 

There  was  a pitiable  beseeching  in  his  face 
and  voice  as  he  looked  now  around  him.  He 
was  changed  wholly  for  the  time. 

“ She  died  in  this  house,  in  yonder  room.” 

He  staggered  as  if  he  had  received  a blow, 
and  then  for  a minute  looked  wildly  around  as 
if  he  saw  a ghostly  presence. 

44  May  I go  in  there  ?” 

Mrs.  Armstrong  silently  led  the  way,  without 
thinking  of  a light.  He  followed,  and  she  left 
him  alone.  For  a few  minutes  there  was  deep 
•ilence  in  the  room.  The  elder  did  not  sink 
back  on  his  pillow,  but  remained  watching  the 
door,  from  which  at  length  the  visitor  issued, 
walking  as  if  unaware  of  where  he  was,  or 
whither  he  was  going.  As  his  roving  eye  be- 
held Katharine,  who  stood  trembling  with  pain- 
ful horror  at  the  discovery  of  such  a father,  he 
started  suddenly,  looked  wildly  at  her,  and  fell 
into  a chair,  sobbing  violently.  The  strong  man 
was  apparently  heart-broken.  The  elder’s  voice 
interrupted  the  silence. 

44  You  are  moved  strangely.” 

44  Not  strangely.  For  I have  found  the  grave 
of  all  my  early  hopes ; I have  found  a dead  wife 
and  a living  child.” 

44  Richard  Delavan — ” He  started  at  the 
name,  and  the  old  man,  now  convinced  of  his 
correct  surmises,  and  trembling  anxiously  at  the 
strange  position  in  which  he  found  himself,  con- 
tinued : 44  You  have  found  more.  Look  in  my 
face.  I am  old — very  old.  More  than  eighty 
years  are  weighing  on  me  here,  but  my  memory 
is  clear  and  bright.  It  is  now  sixty  years  since 
I held  an  infant  in  my  arms,  but  for  one  instant, 
and  then  it  was  stolen  from  me,  and  I never  saw 
my  child  again.  For  the  mother  of  that  child 
I had  no  affection.  She  had  no  intellect  to  win 
love.  But  the  child  I loved  in  memory.  For 
sixty  years  I have  loved  that  child  with  growing 
affection.  They  told  me  he  was  dead,  and  for 
awhile  I believed  it.  But  instinctive  love  de- 
nied the  story,  and  I sought  him  long  and  with 
tears.  I married  my  first  love,  my  only  love, 
my  good  and  faithful  wife  yonder,  who  has  been 
to  me  an  angel  of  comfort  all  these  long  sad 
years.  I concealed  this  story  from  her.  I con- 
cealed from  her  that  I had  ever  held  another  in 
my  arms ; that  I had  a son  somewhero  on  earth. 
She  has  forgiven  mo  my  sin.  But  God  has  pun- 
ished me.  Even  as  the  light  of  heaven  is  burst- 
ing on  me,  I have  found  that  son,  and  I leave 
him,  a deserter  of  his  wife  and  child,  a traitor 
to  his  family,  an  enemy  to  his  God.” 

44 Who — where — what  docs  he  mean?”  ex- 
claimed the  stranger,  springing  to  his  side,  as 
the  old  man  sank  on  his  pillow'.  No  one  else 
understood,  but  in  a low  w hisper,  husky,  and  in- 
audible to  others,  ho  told  the  story  to  Delavan, 
or  Richard  Armstrong,  as  he  seemed  now  enti- 
tled to  be  called,  and  who  recognized  his  father 
in  the  dying  old  man. 
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It  was  now  painfully  evident  that  the  excite- 
ment of  this  scene  was  too  great  for  the  elder, 
and  that  the  hour  of  departure  had  arrived. 

The  wife  was  seated  on  the  bedside,  with  her 
white,  thin  hand  on  her  husband's  forehead, 
while  large  tears  wfere  fast  dropping  from  her 
eyes.  The  old  man  smiled  on  her  a glorious 
smile,  and  whispered,  while  she  leaned  forward 
to  hear : 

44  Sarah,  before  God  and  his  angels,  in  whose 
presence  I now  stand,  though  you  see  them  not, 

I never  loved.but  you,  and  I have  loved  you  with 
faithful  love.” 

She  leaned  forward  and  kissed  his  forehead, 
and  said  some  words  inaudible  to  any  but  his 
ears,  whereat  he  smiled  again. 

44  Kate,  my  darling  child,  may  God  keep  you 
safe  forever!”  and  he  looked  at  her,  and  she 
understood  all  that  he  would  have  said  more. 

44  Richard !” 

He  knelt  at  the  bedside. 

44My  son” — and  the  old  man  paused  as  he 
uttered  those  words,  which  he  might  have  used 
for  sixty  years,  but  now  spoke  for  the  first  time 
in  all  his  life,  and  they  sounded  so  pleasantly 
that  he  repeated  them  again  and  again.  44  My 
son — my  son  — my  son  — I — God — Richard — 
Our  Father — which — art — in — heaven — ” And 
a smile  now  took  rapturous  possession  of  his 
countenance,  and  he  looked  at  his  wife,  his 
dear  old  wife,  and  went  away  with  her  face  last 
in  his  memory ; last  of  the  years  of  his  waiting, 
laboring,  sorrowing;  last  of  his  earthly  vision 
— sole  earthly  possession  that  he  took  with  him 
to  heaven. 

The  remainder  of  this  history  is  brief.  The 
farm  passed  by  the  will  to  the  possession  of  Kate, 
who,  with  her  husband,  took  up  her  residence 
on  it.  The  widow,  amply  provided  for,  lived 
peacefully  with  her  child  for  a few  months,  and 
then  departed  to  the  company  she  loved  better. 
Richard  Delavan,  humbled  and  subdued,  broke 
dow'n  in  health  and  intellect.  Already  advanced 
in  years,  he  entered  prematurely  into  a second 
childhood,  and,  after  a few  years  of  imbecility, 
died  in  his  daughter’s  house,  and  was  buried  at 
the  side  of  his  wdfe. 


LADY  BLESSINGTON  AND  COUNT 
D’ORSAY.* 

FOR  a period  of  some  twenty  years,  ending  in 
1849,  the  most  coveted  entree  in  London 
was  that  of  the  brilliant  and  fashionable  circle 
over  which  Lady  Blessington  presided  at  Sea- 
more  Place  and  Gore  House.  Though  Holland 
House  still  opened  its  hospitable  doors  to  oil 
w*hoin  fame  or  talent  raised  above  the  crowd, 
and  the  splendid  gifts  so  beautifully  commem- 
orated by  Macaulay  still  graced  the  host  and 
hostess  of  that  noble  mansion ; though  Lady 
Charleville  had  her  set  of  lions  and  celebrities, 
chosen  from  every  party  in  politics  and  every 
walk  in  art;  both  were  for  a time  eclipsed  by 

• A Memoir  of  the  Literary  Life  and  Correspondence  ot 
the  Countess  of  Blefurtngton.  By  R.  R.  Mappix.  2 vola. 
Portrait  Just  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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the  attractions  of  Seamore  Place.  Laboring 
under  the  heavy  disadvantage  of  exclusion  from 
female  society,  and  unable  to  cope  with  her 
rivals  in  expenditure,  Lady  Blessington  had 
contrived  from  the  start  to  rob  them  of  the 
brightest  stars  of  their  firmament,  and  to  fill 
her  own  rooms  with  all  that  was  best  worth 
knowing  in  the  London  world.  There,  in  sa- 
lons overflowing  with  art  and  luxury,  were  to 
be  seen  the  poets  whose  books  lay  on  every 
table;  there  travelers  who  had  explored  the 
farthest  recesses  of  the  earth ; there  statesmen 
at  whose  nod  armies  were  ready  to  march, 
fleets  to  sail;  there  were  Dickens,  Bulwer, 
Thackeray,  good-humoredly  bantering  each  oth- 
er, or  chatting  over  a plot  for  a new  novel. 
That  tall  handsome  man,  conversing  in  so 
empresst  a manner  with  Henry  Bulwer,  the 
brother  of  the  novelist,  is  the  great  Russian, 
Demidoff,  as  distinguished  by  his  talents  as  by 
his  wealth.  Beside  him  sits  alone,  staring 
gloomily  from  under  thick  eyebrows  at  the 
guests,  the  French  exile,  Louis  Napoleon,  the 
friend  and  proUigtf  of  the  Countess ; and  not  far 
distant  may  be  seen  the  elegant  figure  of  Count 
D’Orsay,  like' George  IV.,  “the  most  perfect 
gentleman  of  his  time.”  Asia  is  represented 
by  a genuine  Indian  prince,  the  Baboo  Dwar- 
kanauth  Tajore,  the  descendant  of  one  of  the 
five  Brahmins  of  Bengal ; cheerfully  promising, 
as  usual,  to  head  a subscription  to  rebuild  a 
church  or  relieve  distress ; soon  to  die,  and  to 
be  buried  in  orthodox  England  like  a dog,  with- 
out funeral  service,  or  even  a mourner  save  his 
son.  Lolling  on  a sofa,  playing  with  his  crutch, 
“Rejected  Addresses”  Smith  lets  off  puns  and 
jokes  by  the  score ; while,  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room,  Monsieur  Julien  le  jeune , once 
Robespierre’s  secretary,  now  a poor  old  exile, 
and  a favorite  butt  of  D’Orsay’s,  reads,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  his  “Chagrins  Politiqucs”  with 
tearful  eye  and  broken  voice,  to  a knot  of  lis- 
teners choking  with  internal  mirth.  Strangers 
are  there  too,  Americans,  Italians,  Germans, 
every  one  who  has  soared  above  the  common 
herd  of  mankind,  and  has  come  to  London  to 
lionize  and  see  the  lions.  Surrounded  by  a group 
of  eager  listeners,  in  a deep  arm-chair  sits  the 
Countess  herself,  with  a footstool  at  her  feet, 
on  which  Tom  Moore  is  privileged  to  perch  him- 
self. Her  beauty  is  not  dazzling;  winning  is 
the  better  word.  A smile  plays  on  her  features, 
and  her  rich  Irish  lips  part  constantly  in  merry 
laughter.  Her  figure  inclines  to  embonpoint; 
but  such  is  its  faultless  symmetry,  that  even  a 
Greek  sculptor  would  have  found  it  hard  to 
criticise.  Her  dress  is,  of  course,  perfect ; with 
Count  D’Orsay  as  an  adviser,  how  could  it  be 
otherwise  ? 

Such  was  Marguerite,  Countess  of  Blessing- 
ton,  in  the  hour  of  her  glory,  and  as  she  ap- 
peared to  those  who  visited  her  between  1831 
and  1848.  If  her  position  was  enviable,  not  so 
were  the  years  which  preceded  or  followed  it. 
Her  life  had  three  phases;  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  happiness  and, fame  of  the  second  atoned 
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for  the  misery  of  the  first  or  the  anguish  of  the 
j last. 

She  was  born  at  a place  called  Knockbrit,  in 
Tipperary  County,  Ireland,  and  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a “ country  gentleman”  named  Power,  who 
was  as  unlike  a gentleman  as  possible.  Her 
mother’s  family,  who  had  been  stanch  Roman 
Catholics,  and  foes  to  the  union  of  Ireland  and 
England,  had  paid  the  usual  penalty  of  their 
opinions  by  being  hunted,  or  shot,  or  hanged, 
when  the  Protestants  had  nothing  better  to  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  her  father  was  a fierce  par- 
tisan of  the  union,  and  carried  his  prejudice  so 
far  as  to  taunt  his  wife  with  being  “ the  daugh- 
ter of  a convicted  rebel.”  He  was,  we  are  told, 

“a  fair  sample  of  the  Irish  country  gentleman 
of  some  sixty  years  ago;”  loved  horses,  dogs, 
claret,  and  poteen ; was  “ much  given  to  white 
cravats  and  top-boots ;”  never  paid  his  debts,  or 
spent  an  evening  at  home  when  he  could  help 
it ; and  was  known  throughout  the  conntiy  by 
the  expressive  nickname  of  “ Shiver-the-frills 
Power.”  He  had  been  a Catholic,  but  became 
a Protestant  to  please  the  English  party,  and 
again  reverted  to  his  early  faith  when  he  had 
nothing  more  to  expect  from  his  patrons.  In 
his  youth  he  had  sold  butter  and  flour;  after- 
ward he  set  up  a newspaper ; failed  in  that,  and 
got  an  appointment  as  magistrate ; was  removed 
for  brutality ; finally  relapsed  into  a mere  drunk- 
en sot,  dependent  on  his  daughter  for  support, 
and  died  boasting  that  he  had  drunk  five  tum- 
blers of  punch  the  night  before. 

An  incident  in  his  magisterial  career  paints 
the  man,  and  illustrates  the  countiy  and  the 
times.  The  county  of  Tippcraiy  swarmed  with 
what  were  called  “rebels;”  and  Power,  in  his 
full-blown  dignity,  was  particularly  active  in 
hunting  them  down.  Near  his  house  lived  a 
ividow  and  her  son,  whom  he  suspected.  One 
night  the  latter  started  to  go  to  the  smith’s  to 
mend  his  pitchfork.  “Johnny  dear,”  said  his 
old  mother  from  her  door,  as  he  went,  “ it’s  too 
late  to  go,  maybe  Mr.  Power  and  the  yeomen 
are  out.”  “Never  fear,  mother,”  replied  the 
lad,  “I’ll  only  leave  the  fork  and  come  back 
immediately;  you  know  I can’t  do  without  it 
to-morrow.”  On  the  road,  the  first  person  he 
met  w'as  the  redoubtable  Power,  on  horseback, 
accompanied  by  his  son  and  a servant.  Terri- 
fied at  the  sight,  the  lad  began  to  run ; where- 
upon Power  took  deliberate  aim  at  him  with  a 
horse-pistol,  and  shot  him  through  the  body. 

The  magistrate  then  placed  his  captive  on  horse- 
back behind  his  servant,  bound  him  to  the  sad- 
dle, and  rode  into  Clonmel.  Lady  Blessington 
“ long  remembered  with  horror  the  sight  of  the 
wounded  man  mounted  behind  tho  servant  as 
the  party  entered  the  stable-yard  of  her  father’s 
house;  pale  and  ghastly,  his  head  sunk  on  his 
breast,  his  strength  apparently  quite  exhausted, 
his  clothes  steeped  in  blood.”  The  poor  crea- 
ture died  during  the  night ; and  next  morning, 
according  to  custom,  the  body  was  exposed  at 
the  court-house  “as  a warning  to  other  rebels.” 

The  widow,  his  mother,  waited  hour  after  hour 
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for  his  return  in  anguish  inexpressible ; when 
morning  came,  she  set  out  on  foot  for  Clonmel, 
to  seek  tidings  of  her  lost  son.  The  first  sight 
that  met  her  eye  was  his  bleeding  body  hanging 
on  the  rebels’  stand.  With  a shriek,  she  fainted, 
and  was  carried  to  the  house  of  a charitable 
neighbor.  44  She  had,”  says  a writer,  touchingly, 
44  no  one  now  of  kin  to  help  her,  no  one  at  home 
to  mind  her,  and  she  was  unable  to  mind  her- 
self. Scarcely  any  one,  out  of  Ryan’s  house, 
cared  for  her  or  spoke  about  her.  Nothing 
more  was  heard  of  her  or  hers.”  Some  gentle- 
men in  the  neighborhood,  by  great  exertions, 
had  Power  brought  to  trial  for  the  murder;  but 
he  was  acquitted  without  hesitation  by  the 
honest  jury. 

With  such  a father,  and  a mother  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a weak,  helpless  w oman, 
little  Marguerite  Power  owed  little  to  her  family. 
A poor  little,  pale,  sickly  child,  she  grew'  to 
girlhood  without  any  of  the  pleasures  or  com- 
forts most  children  find  in  their  borne.  Her 
imagination  was  vivid,  and  she  loved  to  collect 
other  children  around  her  to  tell  them  stories; 
but  her  parents  sneered  at  the  amusement. 
The  morning  the  family  left  Ivnockbrit,  she  ran 
out  into  the  garden  and  picked  a bunch  of 
flowers,  to  carry  away  in  remembrance  of  the 
place;  but  she  knew  so  w'ell  and  dreaded  so 
much  the  temper  of  her  lather  and  his  friends, 
that  the  little  memento  Was  carefully  hidden  in 
her  pocket.  The  only  friend  she  had  was  a 
Miss  Dwyer,  a governess,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a sensible  woman,  and  tried,  as  best  she 
could,  to  sympathize  with  the  lonely  .precocious 
child. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  her  father  sold  her  to 
a captain  in  the  British  army,  named  Tanner. 
There  w as  a refreshing  honesty  about  the  whole 
transaction.  Farmer  knew  she  disliked  him; 
her  father  knew  it,  and  knew',  moreover,  that  he 
was  a half-mad,  brutal  wvetch,  who  ought  not  to 
have  been  intrusted  with  the  happiness  of  a 
dog.  All  the  parties  understood  each  other 
perfectly.  Power  wanted  money,  Farmer  was 
rich,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated— the  pres- 
ent Lord  Hardinge,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  army,  officiating  os  groomsman.  As 
Mrs.  Farmer,  little  Marguerite  soon  became  a 
woman  under  the  hot-house  pressure  of  misery 
and  ill-treatment.  At  times,  her  husband  was 
quite  insane,  and  she  trembled  at  the  sight  of 
him ; at  others,  apparently  from  sheer  brutality, 
he  would  44  strike  her  on  the  face,  pinch  her  till 
her  arms  were  black  and  blue,  lock  her  up  when 
he  went  abroad,”  and  while  he  wras  drinking  at 
the  mess,  would  44  leave  her  without  food  till 
she  was  almost  famished.”  Driven  to  despair 
by  his  cruelties,  she  at  length  fled  for  refuge  to 
her  father’s,  and  was  received  most  ungraciously 
by  her  worthy  parent.  Her  husband,  compelled 
to  sell  out  shortly  afterward,  determined  to  go 
to  India,  and  commanded  his  wife  to  accom- 
pany him  thither.  On  her  positive  refusal,  he 
gave  it  out  that  their  separation  had  been  owing 
to  her  misconduct — an  atrocious  calumny ; for 
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however  imprudent  she  may  have  been  after- 
ward, her  demeanor  while  under  Captain  Farm* 
er’s  roof  was  irreproachable.  Twelve  yean 
afterward,  this  fellow  was  carousing  in  the 
debtors'  prison  at  the  Fleet,  in  London,  with  a 
party  of  jovial  companions.  They  had  drunk 
four  quarts  of  ruin,  and  Captain  Farmer  row 
to  go.  One  of  the  party,  by  way  of  a joke, 
locked  the  door;  Farmer  opened  the  window, 
and  threatened  to  jump  to  the  ground.  While 
on  the  window-ledge  he  lost  his  balance.  For 
some  instants  he  hung  by  his  fingers  to  the 
ledge,  calling  loudly  for  help;  but  his  friend* 
were  too  drunk  to  render  any  assistance,  and 
he  fell  heavily  to  the  groond.  Four  days  after- 
ward he  died  in  hospital. 

Husband  and  father  had  many  points  in  com- 
mon. Poor  Mrs.  Farmer  endured  almost  as 
much  at  the  hands  of  the  one  as  the  other.  She 
wras  accomplished  and  attractive ; and  w as  con- 
sequently 44  looked  upon  as  an  interloper  in  the 
house,  who  interfered  with  the  prospects  and 
advancement  in  life  of  her  sisters.”  After  a 
time  she  was  so  plainly  made  to  feel  this,  that 
she  left  her  father’s,  and  led  a somewhat  vaga- 
bond life  for  a period  of  nine  years,  living  first 
with  one  friend,  then  with  another;  thankful 
for  any  home,  and  accommodating  herself  to 
any  companions.  In  1817,  the  period  of  her 
husband’s  death,  she  was  living  with  her  brother 
in  London.  There  she  had  met  Mountjoy, 

Count  of  Blessington,  an  Irish  nobleman,  w ith  a 
dashing  person,  an  old  title,  and  an  exceedingly 
moderate  allowance  of  brains.  44  He  had  been 
led  to  believe  his  talents  were  of  the  first  order 
for  the  stage and  accordingly  affected  theatri- 
cals, haunted  green-rooms,  lived  among  actore 
and  actresses,  and  spent  his  time  in  designing 
and  superintending  theatrical  costumes.  Ho 
had  his  picture  taken  as  one  of  the  heroes  of 
Agincourt — probably  in  Shakspcare’s  Henry  V. 

— and  filled  bis  rooms  with  stage  properties  of 
eveiy  kind.  He  was  fond  of  44  parts  which  re- 
quired to  bo  gorgeously  appareled played  the 
green  knight  in  44  Valentine  and  Orson and 
was  remembered  by  his  tenants  as  44  a fine  act- 
or,” w hether  comic  or  tragic  they  could  not  say, 
hut  44  the  dresses  lie  wore  were  very  grand  and 
fine.”  Some  years  previously  he  had  been 
much  annoyed  by  the  perverse  vitality  of  a Ma- 
jor Brown,  who  would  not  make  his  wife  a 
widow,  preparatoiy  to  becoming  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  : thus  compelling  his  lordship  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  separate  apartments  for  her.  How- 
ever, in  1812,  the  obnoxious  Brown  did  give  up 
the  ghost,  his  affectionate  relict  became  Lady 
Blessington,  and  died  shortly  afterward.  Mount- 
joy’s  grief  was  equal  to  any  thing  on  the  mod- 
ern or  ancient  stage.  He  had  a room  44  fitted 
up  at  enormous  cost”  in  his  residence  at  Dul>- 
lin,  in  which  the  coffin,  44  sumptuously  deco- 
rated,” was  placed  by  44  a London  undertaker 
of  eminence,  attended  by  six  professional  fe- 
male mourners,  suitably  attired  in  mourning  gar- 
ments, and  grouped  in  becoming  attitudes  ad- 
mirably regulated whan  his  friends  called,  the 
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undertaker,  having  “gone  through  the  dismal 
ceremony*  of  conducting  them  to  the  catafalque, 
44  in  a low  tone  expressed  a hope  that  the  arrange- 
ments  were  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  visitor.” 
Three  years  and  a half  after  this  splendid  af- 
fliction, and  four  months  after  Captain  Farm- 
er’s death,  Lord  Blessington  led  his  widow  to 
the  altar. 

It  was  a startling  change  for  Marguerite. 
From  poverty  and  friendlessness  she  found  her- 
self in  a moment  elevated  into  the  highest 
society,  surrounded  by  elegance  and  luxury, 
and  worshiped  by  a man  who,  whatever  were 
the  faults  of  his  head,  possessed  a warm  and 
generous  heart.  With  an  income  exceeding 
$100,000  a year,  a person  whose  charms  were 
even  ten  years  afterward  regarded  as  irresist- 
ible, and  wit  and  powers  of  fascination  that  have 
rarely  been  excelled,  Lady  Blessington  seemed  to 
have  passed  from  the  lowest  depths  of  domestic 
suffering  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  worldly  hap- 
piness. The  world  smiled  on  her.  Sho  com- 
plained of  the  sumptuous  ness  of  the  boudoir 
Mountjoy  had  prepared  for  her  use.  Canning 
and  Costlereagh,  Palmerston  and  Russell,  Kem- 
ble and  Wilkie,  Dr.  Parr,  and  the  poet  Rogers, 
were  constantly  guests  at  her  table.  Her  repu- 
tation as  a hostess  was  already  established. 

Among  the  crowds  of  notabilities  who  throng- 
ed her  drawing-room,  none  could  compare,  as  a 
man  of  fashion,  with  an  exceedingly  handsome 
youth  who  had  just  crossed  from  Paris,  and  was 
making  his  ddbut  in  English  society.  This  was 
Alfred,  Count  D'Orsay;  whom  Byron  has  de- 
scribed as  a Cupidon  dtchaim',  and  who  vied,  in 
•point  of  accomplishments,  with  “ the  Admirable 
Crichton.”  llis  extraordinary  beauty,  joined 
to  fascinating  manners,  and  wit  far  above  the 
average  even  in  Paris,  rendered  him  even  at 
this  time — he  was  barely  twenty-one — a lion  at 
i the  West  End.  Half  the  ladies  in  London  fonght 
about  him.  Lady  Blessington  carried  off  the 
prize,  and  bore  him  in  triumph  with  her  to 
Italy.  So  captivating  was  the  Count  that  the 
lady’s  feelings  were  shared  bv  her  husband ; it 
was  hard  to  say  whether  “ Alfred”  were  the 
greater  favorite  with  Mountjoy  or  with  his  wife. 
The  latter  never  suffered  him  to  wander  from 
her  side;  the  former  would  not  rest  till  the 
Count  became  a member  of  his  family.  By  his 
first  wife,  the  lady  Brown,  Lord  Blessington 
had  two  daughters,  then  at  boarding-school  in 
Ireland,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  fourteen ; he 
mode  a will,  in  which  he  bequeathed  the  bulk  of 
his  fortune  to  Count  d’Orsav,  on  condition  that 
he  married  one  of  them.  lie  was  unrestricted 
in  his  choice.  Pressed  by  the  solicitations  of 
the  infatuated  father,  D’Orsay  chose  the  youn- 
ger, who  had  been  bom  in  wedlock ; she  was 
sent  for,  and  arrived  at  Naples,  where  the  Bless- 
ingtons  were  staying,  prepared  to  obey  her  fa- 
ther’s orders.  Such  perfect  gentlemen  as  Count 
D’Orsay  seldom  condescend  to  be  good  hus- 
bands : little  Harriet,  pale  and  reserved  in  her 
manner,  was  treated  like  a school-girl  both  by 
her  husband  and  her  family,  slighted  in  society, 
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and  repelled  by  all  from  whom  she  had  a right 
to  expect  sympathy  and  confidence.  Not  a 
word  of  complaint  did  she  utter  when  her  fas- 
cinating husband  suggested  a quiet  separation, 
and  drove  her  into  solitude,  while  he  reveled  in 
the  delights  of  fashionable  life  with  her  father 
and  her  mother-in-law.  This  was  the  man  of 
whom  Charles  Dickens  said,  that  “ the  world 
of  fashion  left  his  heart  unspoiled.”  . 

After  several  years  of  elegant  leisure  in  Italy, 
the  Blessingtons  and  Count  D’Orsay  returned 
to  Paris.  His  lordship — still  exercised  by  bis 
craving  for  display — furnished  his  residence  “ in 
a style  of  more  than  Eastern  magnificence,”  as 
Mr.  Marshall  would  have  it.  For  the  guidance 
of  ambitious  residents  of  Fifth  Avenue,  it  may 
be  said  that  “Lady  Blessington’s  bed,  which 
was  silvered  instead  of  gilt,  rested  on  the  backs 
of  two  silver  swans,  so  exquisitely  sculptured 
that  every  feather  was  in  alto  relievo,  and  looked 
as  fleecy  as  those  of  the  living  bird.  The  re- 
cess in  which  it  was  placed  was  lined  with  white 
fluted  silk,  bordered  with  blue  embossed  lace. 

A silvered  sofa  stood  opposite  the  fire-place, 
and  near  it  a most  inviting  bergfere.  An  escri- 
toire occupied  one  panel,  a bookstand  the  other; 
and  a rich  coffer  for  jewels  formed  a pendant 
to  a similar  one  for  lace  or  India  shawls.  A 
carpet  of  nnent  pile  of  a pale  blue,  a silver 
lamp,  and  a Psyche  glass — the  ornaments  sil- 
vered to  correspond  with  the  decorations  of 
the  chamber — completed  the  furniture.” 

A bedroom  for  a queen,  assuredly.  Alas! 
hardly  had  “my  most  gallant  of  gallant  hus- 
bands” put  the  last  touch  to  this  bower  of  taste, 
when  a fit  of  apoplexy  carried  him  off,  and  Lady 
Blessington  found  herself  within  an  ace  of  in- 
solvency. Like  most  Irish  noblemen,  Blessing- 
ton had  lived  far  above  bis  means.  His  widow 
contrived  to  secure  a jointure  of  $10,000  a year, 
and  with  this  and  Count  D’Orsay  she  removed 
to  London,  leaving  her  magnificent  establish- 
ment at  Paris  and  the  Montjoy  estates  to  her 
husband’s  creditors. 

She  had  set  her  heart  upon  ruling  society — 
not  mere  dancing  and  dinner-eating  society,  but 
men  of  fashion,  intellect,  and  fame.  Accord- 
ingly she  took  a handsome  house  in  Scamore 
Place,  furnished  it  splendidly,  and  began,  as  of 
old,  to  draw  around  her  all  that  was  notable  or 
distinguished  in  the  English  metropolis.  Her 
invitations  soon  became  the  rage.  Statesmen, 
poets,  orators,  novelists,  painters,  foreign  noble- 
men, ate  off  her  mahogany,  and  clustered  round 
her  chair  of  an  evening.  A stranger  had  seen 
nothing  till  lie  had  been  received  at  Seamorc 
Place ; an  author  was  not  sure  of  fame  till  lie 
had  been  presented  to  Lady  Blessington,  and  bad 
been  assured  of  her  approval.  Though  ladies 
would  not  visit  her,  and  scandal  was  rife  on  the 
subject  of  Count  D’Orsay,  sho  reigned  supremo 
over  the  most  intellectual  men  in  England. 

It  was  impossible  to  live  as  she  did  on  $10,000 
a year.  Count  D’Orsay  could  not  assist  her,  for 
he  too  was  in  difficulties,  led  an  idle  life,  and 
was  constantly  obliged  to  dodge  writs  obtained 
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against  him  by  angry  boot-makers  and  tailors. 
Lady  Blessington  resolved  to  eke  out  her  income 
by  literary  labor.  Ten  years  before,  when  in 
the  height  of  her  splendor,  she  had  published  a 
couple  of  books,  containing  sketches  of  society, 
which  had  realized  between  them  a profit  of 
about  a hundred  dollars.  She  now  related  her 
“Conversations  with  Lord  Byron,”  in  a series  of 
papers  in  Colburn's  New  Monthly  Magazine,  for 
which  she  was  well  paid.  Immediately  afterward, 
she  published  a couple  of  three-volume  novels  of 
slender  merit;  but  Longman  complained  that 
they  w ould  not  sell.  She  was  more  fortunate  in 
an  humbler  walk  of  letters.  At  that  time  (1 833) 
annuals  w^ere  all  the  rage.  An  enormous  de- 
mand had  sprung  up  for  handsome-looking  books, 
with  gilt  edges,  rich  binding,  and  steel  plates ; 
the  contents  wxre  immaterial,  but  those  sold  the 
best  which  contained  the  most  prose  or  poetry 
by  “persons  of  quality.”  Judging  from  the 
prices  paid  for  manuscripts,  these  annuals  must 
have  been  veiy  profitable  to  the  publishers: 
when  Moore  was  in  the  height  of  his  gloiy,  the 
proprietor  of  The  Keepsake  offered  him  $3000 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  lines  of  verse.  Lady 
Blessington  began  to  write  for  annuals,  and  had 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  editorship  of  two  of 
the  most  successful — The  Keepsake,  and  Heath's 
Book  of  Beauty . Her  literary  associations  and 
her  claims  on  her  guests  enabled  her  to  secure 
a far  higher  class  of  contributors  than  usually 
wrote  for  periodicals.  When  she  edited  the 
Book  of  Beauty , such  authors  as  Bulwcr,  Barry 
Cornwall,  Disraeli,  Bernal,  Lady  E.  Stuart 
Wortley,  W.  S.  Landor,  Marryatt,  Grace  Agui- 
lar, Viscount  Castlereagh,  Lord  Morpeth,  and 
others  of  equal  note  contributed  regularly  to  its 
pages.  We  find  in  her  correspondence  Sir  Will- 
iam Gcll  apologizing  foY  having  sent  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  manuscript  “for  the  annual,”  but 
promising  a sketch  of  Moorish  poetry,  etc.  By 
thus  taxing  her  friends,  who  were  only  too  happy 
to  oblige  her,  the  Countess  contrived  to  make 
what  to  a person  of  more  simple  tastes  would 
have  been  a fair  income.  Jerdan  supposes  that 
she  “ enjoyed  from  her  pen,  for  many  years,  an 
amount  somewhere  midway  between  £2000  and 
£3000  per  annum.”  This  is  probably  exagger- 
ated; but  her  sister,  Miss  Power,  states  posi- 
tively that  her  income  from  letters  often  ex- 
ceeded £1000  a year.  When  Hood  starved, 
Moore  almost  begged,  and  Charles  Lamb  com- 
pared embracing  letters  ns  a profession  to  throw- 
ing one’s  self  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  this  was  not 
so  bad  for  a lady  who  never  pretended  to  any 
tiling  higher  than  taste,  grace,  and  liveliness. 
Besides  her  receipts  from  the  annuals,  she  wrote 
sketches  for  magazines  and  three- volume  novels, 
none  of  which  appear  to  have  been  profitable  to 
the  publishers,  though  the  authoress  was  w'ell 
paid.  They  were  in  general  illustrations  of  the 
society  in  which  she  had  moved,  not  devoid  of 
a certain  piquancy,  but  decidedly  feeble  in  char- 
acters and  plot.  “Strathern,”  for  which  she 
received  $3000,  had  a brief  success;  so  had 
“Marmadukc Herbert:”  but  the  best  books  she 


wrote  were  her  “ Idler  in  Italy”  and  “ Idler  in 
France,”  which  showed  her  best  parts  to  advant- 
age, and  are  still  read.  Latterly,  however,  the 
publishers  were  shy  of  works  from  her  pen.  She 
writes  to  a friend  who  solicited  her  to  sell  a 
manuscript  of  his,  that  she  can  not  persuade 
the  trade  to  undertake  her  own. 

We  have  reached  the  close  of  the  second 
period  of  Lady  Blcssington’s  life.  The  rest  is 
gloomy  enough.  In  1844,  the  mania  for  an- 
nuals died  out,  and  the  editor  of  the  Book  of 
Beauty  found  herself  $5000  a year  poorer  by 
the  change  in  the  public  taste.  Retrenchment 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  her.  She  bad 
removed  to  Gore  House,  and  improved  on  the 
magnificence  of  Seamore  Place;  her  salons 
were  still  crowded  by  literati  and  politicians; 
Count  D’Orsay  was  still  the  same  lazy,  splendid, 
useless,  accomplished  gentleman,  driving  the 
London  ladies  and  the  London  tradesmen  to 
distraction,  and  assisting  Lady  Blessington  to 
do  the  honors  of  her  draw  ing-room.  She  had 
lost  a large  sum  by  a robbery ; nearly  as  much 
by  the  failure  of  Heath  the  engraver.  Colburn 
wrote  to  say  that  he  had  lost  forty  pounds  by 
her  last  wrork,  and  must  decline  publishing  any 
thing  more  from  her  pen.  Energetic  and  in- 
dustrious as  ever,  she  obtained  a sort  of  connec- 
tion with  the  Daily  News , and  agreed  to  fur- 
nish fashionable  intelligence ; but  the  arrange- 
ment did  not  last  six  months.  She  wrote  a 
tale  for  a Sunday  paper,  but  the  remuneration 
was  too  small  to  be  of  any  service  to  her.  Mis- 
fortune had  marked  her  for  its  own.  Little 
thought  they  who  assembled  each  evening  in 
her  splendid  salon,  and  did  homage  to  the 
wonderful  charm  of  her  conversation,  and  the 
winning  grace  of  her  manner,  that  her  heart 
was  still  sore  from  the  cares  of  the  morning, 
and  that  behind  the  luxury  profusely  scattered 
around  them  lurked  poverty  and  ruin.  There  » 
were  few  to  whom  wras  intrusted  the  painful  se- 
cret that  Gore  House  w as  in  a state  of  blockade 
by  sheriff’s  officers,  and  that  D’Orsay  dared 
not  walk  out  in  daylight  for  fear  of  being  ar- 
rested. The  evil  day,  however,  could  not  al- 
ways be  postponed.  An  execution  for  $20,000 
was  put  in  by  a dealer  in  lace  and  fancy  goods, 
and  though  a temporaiy  arrangement  was  ef- 
fected by  friends,  hosts  of  other  creditors  press- 
ed equally  for  payment,  and  the  crash  came. 
Twenty-seven  years  before,  Lady  Blessington 
had  commenced  her  literary  career  by  describ- 
ing an  auction  of  furniture  at  a fashionable  resi- 
dence in  the  West  End  of  London;  her  de- 
scription was  now  verified  at  Gore  House.  The 
collection  of  objects  of  art  and  virtu  which  it 
contained  were  hardly  surpassed  in  any  palace 
in  the  land ; and  very  many  of  them  were  en- 
deared to  their  ow*ner  by  associations  of  friend- 
ship and  affection.  She  could  not  bear  to  see 
them  sold,  and  fled  to  Paris.  Count  D’Orsay 
had  preceded  her  w*itli  a single  portmanteau. 
Of  all  her  friends  Thackeray  was  the  only  one 
who  seemed  really  affected  by  the  scene  at  the 
auction. 
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She  had  still  her  jointure  of  $10,000  a year, 
which  might  have  been  amply  sufficient  for  her 
wants.  But  one  who  has  filled  the  position  of 
leader  of  society  for  nineteen  years,  requires 
something  more  than  food,  dress,  and  shelter. 
She  “employed  her  time  in  furnishing  new 
apartments,  buying  luxuries,  embellishments, 
and  comforts and  doubtless  found  her  means 
scanty  enough.  Moreover,  the  usual  conse- 
quences of  loss  of  fortune  awaited  her.  Old 
friends  forgot  her.  Those  who  had  been  constant 
guests  at  her  table  spoke  of  her  as  the  defunct 
Lady  Blessington.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
world  always  deals  thus  with  the  unfortunate; 
but  no  one  feels  it  the  less  keenly.  Lady  Bless- 
ington’s  heart  broke  under  her  sorrows.  In  the 
strength  of  her  youth  site  had  endured  the  bru- 
tality of  a savage  husband,  and  the  unkindness 
of  a wretched  father ; but  her  spirit  had  lost  its 
elasticity.  She  could  bear  up  no  longer.  The 
hour  of  atonement  for  a life  of  splendid  sin  had 
come. 

The  brilliant  D’Orsay  was  living  in  Paris,  de- 
voting himself  to  art,  and  expecting  preferment 
of  sdme  kind  from  his  former  friend,  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon,  then  President  of  the  French 
republic.  It  came  not.  The  President  paid 
many  attentions  to  Lady  Blessington,  but  made 
no  offer  of  assistance  to  D’Orsay.  This  neglect 
preyed  upon  her  mind  as  well  us  his,  and  add- 
ed a pang  to  the  sufferings  caused  by  tier  own 
troubles.  She  had  long  suffered  from  disease  of 
the  heart;  in  June,  1849,  anxiety  brought  the 
malady  to  a crisis,  and  she  died  in  a few  hours. 

D’Orsay  never  recovered  the  blow,  llis  health 
had  already  been  affected  by  chagrins  and  dis- 
appointment ; from  the  day  of  Lady  Blessing- 
ton’s  death  it  declined  visibly.  He  lingered  for 
three  years,  a prey  to  a severe  spinal  complaint, 
and  much  straitened  in  his  circumstances ; hav- 
ing lost  with  his  life’s  friend  the  best  part  of 
himself,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  seek  from 
art  “ surcease  of  sorrow.”  Mr.  Madden  visited 
him  a few  weeks  before  his  death,  and  says  lie 
“ found  him  evidently  sinking,  in  the  last  stage 
of  disease  of  the  kidneys,  complicated  with 
spinal  complaint.  The  w'reck  only  of  the  beau 
D’Orsay  was  there.  He  w*as  able  to  sit  up  and 
to  walk,  though  with  difficulty  and  evidently 
with  pain,  about  his  room,  which  was  at  once 
his  studio,  reception-room,  ajid  sleeping  apart- 
ment. He  burst  out  crying  when  I entered  the 
room,  and  continued  for  a length  of  time  so 
much  affected  that  he  could  hardly  speak  to 
me.  Gradually  he  became  composed,  and 
talked  about  Lady  Blcssington’s  death ; but  all 
the  time  with  tears  pouring  down  his  pale,  wan 
face,  for  even  then  his  features  were  death- 
stricken.  He  said,  with  marked  emphasis, 4 In 
losing  her  I lost  every  thing  in  this  world — she  was 
to  me  a mother!  a dear , dear  mother!  a true  lov- 
ing mother  to  me  !'  While  he  uttered  these  words 
he  sobbed  and  cried  like  a child.  And  refer- 
ring to  them,  he  again  said,  ‘ You  understand 
me.  Madden.'  ” Death  finally  released  him,  in 
August,  1852,  a few  weeks  after  Louis  Napo- 
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Icon  had  appointed  him  Director  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 

He  was  generous,  manly,  good-natured ; pos- 
sessing talents  of  a high  order  and  taste  that  has 
long  served  as  a standard.  Yet  he  was  a party 
to  a nefarious  marriage  which  blighted  the  hap- 
piness of  an  innocent  child,  abandoned  his  wife, 
cheated  his  creditors,  and  lived  scandalously. 

She  bad  a most  kindly  disposition,  warm  feel- 
ings, exquisite  tact,  and  remarkable  talents  de 
sodltt.  Her  faults  are  before  the  reader. 

It  seems  to  have  been  her  destiny  to  illustrate 
her  own  books.  One  of  the  most  successful  of 
her  novels  is  entitled  “ The  Victims  of  Society.” 

THE  SECOND  BABY. 

BETWEEN  the  first  baby  and  the  second 
what  a falling  off  is  there,  my  countrywo- 
men ! Not  in  intrinsic  value,  for  the  second  may 
chance  to  be  “ as  pretty  a piece  of  flesh  as  any 
in  Messina,”  but  in  the  imaginary  value  with 
which  it  is  invested  by  its  nearest  kin  and  more 
distant  female  belongings.  The  coming  of  the 
first  baby  in  a household  creates  an  immense 
sensation ; that  of  the  second  is  comparatively 
a commonplace  affair.  The  first  baby  is  looked 
for  with  anxiety,  nursed  with  devotion,  admired 
with  enthusiasm,  dressed  with  splendor,  and 
made  to  live  upon  system.  Baby  Number  Two 
is  not  longed  for  by  any  one,  except,  perhaps, 
the  mother ; is  nursed  as  a matter  of  course,  and 
admired  as  a matter  of  courtesy ; is  dressed  in 
the  cast-off  clothes  of  Number  One,  and  gets 
initiated  into  life  without  much  ceremony  or 
system. 

Such  w'as  my  reflection  the  other  day  as  I 
watched  the  assembled  family  welcome  the  lit- 
tle stranger — the  second  in  our  household.  I am 
but  a bachelor  uncle,  and  my  opinion  on  such 
matters  may  be  little  worth,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  this  second  child  was  a great  deal  superior 
to  the  first,  seeing  that  it  was  larger,  quieter, 
and  not  nearly  so  red  as  his  elder  brother. 
Thereupon,  retiring  to  my  accustomed  corner 
of  the  spacious  family  parlor,  I indulged  in  va- 
rious lucubrations  apropos  of  babies  generally, 
and  second  babies  in  particular,  which  I took 
care  not  to  deliver  viva  voce  at  the  time,  but 
which  I amused  myself  afterw  ard  by  committing 
to  paper,  and  which  I now  offer  to  the  reader. 

“ A babe  in  the  house  is  a well-spring  of  joy,” 
saith  a modern  philosopher.  He  speaks  from 
experience,  doubtless;  and  the  saying  shows 
that  he  hath  never  had  misgivings  about  getting 
the  daily  bread  for  the  babe,  or  for  the  mother 
that  should  give  it  suck.  Yes,  to  people  with 
health,  peace,  and  competence,  a babe  in  the 
house  is  a well-spring  of  joy ; but  to  people  who 
are  indigent,  harassed,  and  of  doubtful  health, 

I fear  it  is  a well-spring  of  something  very  dif- 
ferent. 

I know  I shall  seem  like  an  old  brute  of  a 
bachelor  to  sentimental  ladies,  married  and  sin- 
gle, for  saying  such  things ; but  this  is  a land 
of  freedom  of  speech,  where  “ a man  may  speak 
the  thing  he  will.”  And  this  I will  say,  on  bc- 
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half  of  the  poor  babies  themselves,  that  if  they 
had  any  sense  at  all,  they  would  wish  they  had 
never  been  born — at  all  events,  the  second  would, 
and  every  succeeding  baby  of  the  aforesaid  un- 
hopeful parentage.  The  first  baby  is  generally 
welcome,  even  to  parents  who  are  doubtful  about 
the  morrow’s  meal.  It  flings  a poetry  over  their 
poverty ; they  look  on  it  with  unutterable  love, 
with  tender  respect,  as  a charge  committed  to 
their  trust  by  God  himself,  as  a renewal  of  their 
own  lives — a mystic  bond  of  love  that  no  time, 
and  perhaps  not  even  eternity  itself,  can  untie. 
It  Is  a new  and  wonderful  thing!  They  can’t 
get  familiar  with  the  wonder  of  it ! Its  whole 
little  being  is  a marvelous  work ; and  the  hearts 
of  the  parents,  especially  of  the  mother,  glow 
with  the  purest  ecstasy  when  they  take  it  in  their 
arms,  and  think : “ This  is  my  child,  my  own 
flesh  and  blood ! From  the  care  and  the  love 
of  this  creature  nothing,  I thank  God,  can  set 
me  free  !”  So  it  is  with  the  first  child.  Indeed, 
one  would  think  no  child  had  ever  been  bom 
into  the  world  before,  when  one  listens  to  a 
couple  talking  of  their  first-bom  during  its  first 
year.  To  them  it  is  as  it  was  to  Adam  and  Eve 
when  they  hung  together  over  their  infant  Cain : 
it  Is  a new  and  grand  experience.  Thoughts  of 
God  and  Paradise  are  in  it : God  is  near  above 
them,  smiling  his  blessing ; the  gates  of  Paradise 
are  close  at  hand,  and  wide  open ; and  the  an- 
gels look  forth  with  sympathizing  eyes  upon 
their  joy.  Ah  ! there  is  scarcely  any  joy  in  life 
equal  to  that  joy  at  the  birth  of  a first  child  ! It 
never  comes  again  : there  is  never  another./*™* 
child.  Of  course,  parents  will  say  and  will  feel 
that  the  second  “is  very  precious;”  that  “in- 
deed they  love  it  as  well  as  the  first;”  that 
“each  child  brings  its  fall  share  of  love  with  it ;” 
and  that 

True  loro  in  this  differs  from  gold  and  clay — 

That  to  divide  is  not  to  take  away: 

so  that  they  can  love  a dozen  as  much  as  one. 
But  let  them  compare  their  sensations  at  the 
first  birth  with  their  sensations  at  the  second, 
and  if  they  have  any  faculty  of  self-observance, 
be  sure  they  will  acknowledge  a wide  differ- 
ence ; to  the  love  of  the  child  itself,  in  the  one 
case,  is  stiperadded  the  novelty  of  parentage. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  because  the 
first  child  creates  so  much  more  vivid  a sensa- 
tion in  the  household  than  the  second,  it  de- 
serves to  be  loved  more.  As  a general  rule,  you 
will  find  the  second  child,  in  various  ways,  su- 
perior to  the  first — often  superior  to  all  the  suc- 
ceeding children,  where  the  family  is  numerous. 
The  law  and  society  give  the  preference  to  eld- 
est sons  and  daughters ; fairy  tales  invariably 
give  the  preference  to  the  youngest.  I set  my- 
self, in  this  particular,  against  both  the  existing 
social  system  and  the  wont  and  usage  of  faiiy- 
land,  and  think  the  second  child  is  generally 
the  best,  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally. 
With  all  due  consideration  for  the  Octavias  and 
Septimuses,  for  Sextus  and  Quintus,  and  with 
the  usual  undue  consideration  for  Mr.  Primus 
and  my  Lady  Una,  I contend  that  their  second 


brother  or  sister  is  likely  to  excel  them  all.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  go  to  the  stake  as  a martyr 
for  this  opinion,  but  I am  prepared  to  wield  a 
pen  in  its  defense,  and  now  add  a few  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  its  favor. 

In  the  first  place,  a second  child  of  ordinary 
parents,  tolerably  well  off,  benefits  in  infancy  and 
childhood  by  the  experience  they  gained  with 
the  first.  They  try  experiments  with  the  first; 
ask  advice  of  doctors  and  old  ladies ; and  are  so 
anxious  to  help  nature,  that  they  often  hinder 
her  operations.  The  child  is  never  let  alone;  it 
is  ahvays  being  taken  notice  of  by  some  admir- 
ing nurse  or  relative.  Now  the  proverb  of  the 
kitchen,  that  “ a watched  pot  never  boils,”  ap- 
plies, mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  nursery,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  “a  watched  baby  never  thrives.” 
But  the  second  child  profits  by  the  experiments 
made  with  the  first.  The  parents,  having  dis- 
covered that  “let  w'ell  alone”  is  a safer  maxim 
than  “ trust  nothing  to  chance”  in  the  case  of  an 
infant,  are  content  to  let  Baby  Number  Two  lie 
on  the  floor  sometimes,  instead  of  being  always 
in  the  arms ; are  not  anxious  to  coax  it  to  walk  be- 
fore it  can  get  upon  its  little  feet  and  stand ; will 
allow  it  to  ask  for  food,  instead  of  forcing  food 
down  its  throat;  are  not  frightened  into  foolish- 
ness because  it  looks  up  to  the  open  sky  without 
a hat  on.  So,  w-hen  it  can  run  about,  they  do 
not  mount  guard  over  every  motion,  remove 
from  the  child’s  path  every'  obstacle,  and  help  it 
to  overcome  every  small  difficulty ; they  have 
learned  that  all  these  acts  of  love  are  not  so  good 
for  the  child  as  its  acquiring  habits  of  self-help 
and  self-reliance.  If  they  have  any  faculty  of 
prevision,  they  will  see  that  a child  who  requires 
to  be  watched  and  helped  all  dayr  long,  will  prob- 
ably w ant  watching  and  helping  when  he  grows 
a man. 

Baby  Nnmber  Two  escapes  most  of  the  med- 
icines administered  to  Number  One,  and  a great 
deal  of  the  dressing — in  which  respects  Baby 
Number  Two  has  decidedly'  the  advantage. 

Baby  Number  Twro  escapes  the  evil  effects  of 
flattering  tongues,  which  tell  Number  One  twen- 
ty times  a day  that  it  is  “ the  sw'ectcst  little  thing 
that  ever  was  seen.” 

Baby  Number  Two  escapes  the  evil  effects  of 
jealous  suggestions,  such  as,  “ All ! your  nose  is 
put  out  of  joint.  You’re  not  the  only'  one  now! 
The  new  baby  is  the  darling  now.” 

Baby  Number  Tw  o has  the  advantage  of  the 
company  of  an  elder  brother  or  sister*  he  learns 
n thousand  things  more  easily  in  consequence. 
His  own  voluntary  imitation  is  w orth  all  the  di- 
rect teaching  mothers  and  nurses  can  give. 

Then,  again,  if  Baby  Number  Two  be  follow- 
ed by  more  of  his  kind,  lie  is  sure  to  take  to 
them  kindly ; as  he  has  never  been  the  only  one. 
he  sees  no  harm  in  the  coming  of  “another,  and 
another,  and  another.” 

It  is  also  an  advantage  to  him  to  play  the  pro- 
tector and  the  teacher  in  his  turn : he  cares  for 
the  little  ones,  and  is  patient  with  them.  I don’t 
deny  that  this  advantage  he  shares  with  his  so- 
cially-favored elder  brother. 
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sdine  re&ffeL  ttftd 

Able  show  of  reason,  ',4ffp  nut  oil  4he*^  ad* 
age<  which  you  H*ttos6e<md'v/u 

belong  ateo  to'the  mVof >h«  -y noittfiT  =dbll<Irer:'f 
-i’j&ihk  not,  anil  for  these.  mi^ow 
:"t  After  the  second  diM  fo  bo^;  |>arem»  ^ 
qtttie  brntliar  with  th^  biytb  oftitth 

children ; eml  whereas  the  Hret  ehHd 
wo  much  aibetuxoTtV  it  soften  happens 
third,  /bdTtfit  «nid  fifth,  do  not  arfraet  .mo\(0 
They  are  cored  for  well,  lu-u  generul  ***,  % 
itiey  datmfr  get  tlmtfmrnc&Iar  core  inid 
tion  winch  the*  Eldest  child,  got,  and  which  >;i£ 
too  much  4 tier  the  half  of  .lit.  which  wife  fys&n'*  • 
ed  oxi  the  sfccotid  child,  and  which  Woe 
unqogjfc  Bgrentk  with  limited  incoine— ^ 
any  w&ftiis  m unlimited — Kn d that. to  bd'- 
caxe  the  jmtstget'  diHdreu  at  u*  great  a tnop.jy 
cast  the  rmo  elifen  ti  more  than  they  can 
age  t and  c4|idren  at#  not  m vv *$ 

off  its  the JW&km ddufd . Of  ecmr*e,  l njve-ak 


weiul  hor  to  ^Wvrcaint*. 


thAt  #i^J^exi  smoky  town,  toy  dear 
Laxly  Retff' ' ;*?  1 ' * ' • • ■ ’;.  \ 

■\t*  And  myite  your  .mother  and  lifcllo  brothers 
and  alters  to  stay  GhrMma*  there.  The  w 
in  ythityi  you v Uitfru.  ib  rimioefot,  U 

Barnes.* 

u Upon  my  word,  ma'am, } propose  to  manner 

xny  own  uffHif*  without  your  lajdy«i(fi|i'v 
anee?n  cri&$  Barnes,  afmimg  tip,  “ And  did  n<n 
tixi/ne*  at  this  tiniu  of  to  hear  this  kind  of — ■ * 

“OC  g?>nd,  udme,  I ,'ioni  for  you  to  gWo  It 
you.  Tvhco. £ wrote  la  you  to  "bring  me  the 
money  I wanted,  it  was t but  a pretext  v Burkin* 
might  have  fetched  it  iron*  the  cay  in  tiiemom- 
iiUg.  I Wain  you  tosend  Ctara  and  the  chil- 
dren to  ifcwemma.  They  ought  to  go,  Sir 
That  U why  I font  for  you  v to  tell  you  that. 
Hare  you  been  lpniTreltogaii  touch  a»  nsmdy" 
‘/I*vetxy  much  m nag^L*  says  JSitrne^  dnuo-. 
tning  on  his  hut, 

,i  Don't  ted  Hun  <k'vU'«  you  gpocc^toy 

poor  old  When  Ck.ra  w&*  given  to  you 

aba  wak  ai  weil  i/rnke  a girl  j (Ut  any  in  London. " 
Sit  Barmin  responded  bya  gnAtn. 
ogfoi  was  as  gentle  and  amenable  to  reason. 
He  gv>od'ndiUit?d  a girl  as  could  h$ ; n lit  tic  vo- 
xtint  and  $iliy,  bur  you  men  like  dolls  for  y our 
and'  now  lit  three  year*  ynu  hare  utterly 
^potlod  her.  She  k if  artful,  *he 

fiicfi;  i‘p to.  • ra^,  sha  fight*  yem  and  hexii.a  ymu 


aacef , and  if  they  dp  not  tlnd  my  iw^ertinn 

gtKhi:  Tho  second  child  io  gcncrnHy  the  best  of 
the  I:  ought  to  know,  for  I uni  a MCCdfid 

ehi'hi- gjt>un<tfidd<n^  i l^gun 
to  ttttu  iny jiUefllinh  to  the  subject  ; and  haring 
come  to  thc  foi^gonb  coDric5iouv:1 1 make  a point 
of  wafoMti^  the  exureof  of  n ^eeoivi  buby. 


-■*  ■ v;r  .:  Vv-  THE  KKWCOME.S.w-  ;.^  ; . r 

ItEMOmCjir  FAMILY. 

V w ^:.  T^AckKiUt:'-'/;  : . •..•  ..; 

CUAprx-K  utl 
c;;-;.  rA>tn.fr  ftF.cRte^.  .;::V"^.-  ■ 

fpJFIE  figure  eov/^tiDg  over  the  fimny  tea-pot 

A gl i>i^^d.  grinUy  ivt  Burned  he  ent^ed; 

and  >ui  .old;y0‘u^  $uhi^u  Ho,  itV  ymi* 

iy  I hrojwght  you  ilio  wy* 

Bucn^  taking  u pAcket  of  ihosie.  Ahu^r^oft^ 
fmm  hi.%  pocket  - book*  Vi  1 could  not  come 
Hootiur  L 1 h>tvo  toil  wngugsd  upon  jv&ik  bh^ir 
ubfr'Sf  iinvii  now.^  • . ’ ' ; : * ' \ • ' < .;•' ; . ; 

dare  sayl  Tou  smelV  of  .smoke  lilco  a 
■Courier.*  .*  '*  '■  ' ^ \'  . • > ; ; : 

<f  A foteiju  capitxilwti  he  would  )4moke,  'fliey. 


/ didn't  /imoke,  upon  ;tuy.w^ril^‘ 
“ I.  dqji?t  see  Why  you ybouldhXifyon  like 
if.  .Tou  win  ucv*r  ;get'  viSjd>%  ^ ’ 

whether'  yon  or  AobL  II fob  ^ CUru  ? is 

■>?he . g**ne  to  ihtr  nonntry  With  tb<S  chiidm*  ? 
Kcucurmi  is  5k<  !<*t  pluc^  for^ -hef.r 

^ ffoefor  ^ «>v o b a 

•fortnight  . Thoboy 

fy&  Mle  iiildtcAtkLd  1 teft  yon  U Is  frhe 
tCbu  hkft^  tp  yduyv  maX*^  thw.  fool,  Bame 
fetmr,  mivk:'  her  not.  gohbg  Away'.  T tell  you  to 
• i\iinlnuo‘l  ftvrtn  0«j.  tfitftb  AuuUx>r. 


lift?  fiB  1 end  that  corner  of  y&m  tenting  hiX*Tf 
^i  didn’t,  come  to  hear  this,  ma'iim,”  fi'tf|fr; 
livid  with  r-iga. 

^‘  You  Btmck  hur-^ou  knew  you  dlvl,  Sir 
Barnes  Ne vYcqme.  lushed  over  to  me  Inst; 

vent  On  ihe  night  yipo  did  iL  you  Know  she  did.’ 

God.  ma  airt  J Tou  know  the  prorcu 
c»4tvou,*  fcreams  Hnrnes- 

“ I'royocaiiou  or  tmt,  X dou  t say,  Bui  from 
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that  moment  she  has  beat  yon.  You  fool,  to 
write  her  a letter  and  ask  her  pardon!  If  I 
had  been  a man  I would  rather  have  strangled 
my  wife,  than  have  humiliated  myself  so  before 
her.  She  will  never  forgive  that  blow.” 

4‘  I was  mad  when  I did  it ; and  she  drove  me 
mad,”  says  Barnes.  44  She  has  the  temper  of  a 
fiend,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  devil.  In  two 
years  an  entire  change  has  come  over  her.  If  I 
had  used  a knife  to  her  I should  not  have  been 
surprised.  But  it  is  not  with  you  to  reproach  me 
about  Clara.  Your  ladyship  found  her  for  me.” 

“And  you  spoiled  her  after  she  was  found, 
Sir.  She  told  me  part  of  her  story  that  night  she 
came  to  me.  I know  it  is  true,  Barnes.  You 
have  treated  her  dreadfully,  Sir.” 

“I  know  that  she  makes  my  life  miserable, 
and  there  is  no  help  for  it,”  says  Barnes,  grind- 
ing a curse  between  his  teeth.  “Well,  well, 
no  more  about  this.  How  is  Ethel  ? Gone  to 
sleep  after  her  journey  ? What  do  you  think, 
ma’am,  I have  brought  for  her  ? A proposal.” 

“ Bon  Dieu  I You  don’t  mean  to  say  Charles 
Belsize  was  in  earnest!”  cries  the  dowager. 
“ I always  thought  it  was  a — ■” 

“ It  is  not  from  Lord  Highgate,  ma'am,”  Sir 
Barnes  said,  gloomily.  “ It  is  some  time  since 
I have  known  that  he  was  not  in  earnest ; and 
he  knows  that  I am  now.” 

44  Gracious  goodness ! come  to  blows  with 
him,  too?  You  have  notP  That  would  be  the 
very  thing  to  make  the  world  talk,”  says  the 
dowager,  with  some  anxiety. 

44  No,”  answers  Barnes.  41  He  knows  well 
enough  that  there  can  be  no  open  rupture.  We 
had  some  words  the  other  day  at  a dinner  he 
gave  at  his  own  house ; Colonel  Newcome,  and 
that  young  beggar,  Clive,  and  that  fool,  Mr. 
Hobson,  were  there.  Lord  Highgate  was  con- 
foundedly insolent.  He  told  me  that  I did  not 
dare  to  quarrel  with  him  because  of  the  account 
he  kept  at  our  house.  I should  like  to  have 
massacred  him ! She  has  told  him  that  I struck 
her — the  insolent  brute ! — he  says  he  will  tell  it 
at  my  clubs;  and  threatens  personal  violence 
to  me  there,  if  I do  it  again.  Lady  Kew,  Tm 
not  safe  from  that  man  and  that  woman,”  cries 
poor  Barnes,  in  an  agony  of  terror. 

“ Fighting  is  Jack  Belsize's  business,  Barnes 
Newcome ; banking  is  yours,  luckily,”  said  the 
dowager.  “As  old  Lord  Highgate  was  to  die, 
and  his  eldest  son,  too,  it  is  a pity  certainly  they 
had  not  died  a year  or  two  earlier,  and  left 
poor  Clara  and  Charles  to  come  together.  You 
should  have  married  some  woman  in  the  se- 
rious way;  my  daughter  Walham  could  have 
found  you  one.  Frank,  I am  told,  and  his  wife 
go  on  very  sweetly  together ; her  mother-in-law 
governs  the  whole  family.  They  have  turned 
the  theatre  back  into  a chapel  again : they  have 
six  little  plowboys  dressed  in  surplices  to  sing 
the  service;  and  Frank  and  the  Vicar  of  Kew- 
bury  play  at  cricket  with  them  on  holidays. 
Stay,  why  should  not  Clara  go  to  Kewbury?” 

“ She  and  her  sister  have  quarreled  about 
this  very  affair  with  Lord  Highgate.  Some 
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time  ago  it  appears  they  had  words  about  it, 
.and  when  I told  Kew  that  bygones  had  best  be 
bygones,  that  Highgate  was  very  sweet  upon 
Ethel  now,  and  that  I did  not  choose  to  lose 
such  a good  account  as  his,  Kew  was  very  inso- 
lent to  me ; his  conduct  was  blackguardly,  ma’am, 
quite  blackguardly,  and  you  may  be  sure  but  for 
our  relationship  I would  have  called  him  to—" 

Here  the  talk  between  Barnes  and  his  ances- 
tress was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  Miss 
Ethel  Newcome,  taper  in  hand,  who  descended 
from  the  upper  regions  enveloped  in  a shawl. 

“How  do  you  do,  Barnes?  How  is  Clara? 
I long  to  see  my  little  nephew.  Is  he  like  his 
pretty  papa  ?”  cries  the  young  lady,  giving  her 
fair  cheek  to  her  brother. 

44  Scotland  has  agreed  with  our  Newcome 
rose,”  says  Barnes,  gallantly.  44  My  dear  Ethel, 
I never  saw  you  in  greater  beauty.” 

44 By  the  light  of  one  bedroom  candle!  what 
should  I be  if  the  whole  room  were  lighted? 
You  would  see  my  face  then  was  covered  all 
over  with  wrinkles,  and  quite  pale  and  woe- 
begone, with  the  dreariness  of  the  Scotch  jour- 
ney. Oh,  what  a time  we  have  spent ! haven’t 
we,  grandmamma  ? I never  wish  to  go  to  a 
great  castle  again ; above  all,  I never  wish  to 
go  to  a little  shooting-box.  Scotland  may  be 
very  well  for  men ; but  for  women — allow  me 
to  go  to  Paris  when  next  there  is  talk  of  a 
Scotch  expedition.  I had  rather  be  in  a board- 
ing-school in  the  Champs  Elysdes,  than  in  the 
finest  castle  in  the  Highlands.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  a blessed  quarrel  w ith  Fanny  Folling- 
ton,  I think  I should  have  died  at  Glen  Short- 
horn. Have  you  seen  my  dear,  dear  unde,  the 
Colonel?  When  did  he  arrive?” 

44  Is  he  come  ? Why  is  he  come  ?”  asks  Lady 
Kew. 

“Is  he  come?  Look  here,  grandmamma! 
did  you  ever  see  such  a darling  shawl  ? I found 
it  in  a packet  in  my  room.” 

“Well  it  is  beautiful,”  cries  the  Dowager, 
bending  her  ancient  nose  over  the  web.  44  Your 
Colonel  is  a galant  homme.  That  must  be  said 
of  him ; and  in  this  does  not  quite  take  after 
the  rest  of  the  family.  Hum!  hum!  Is  he 
going  away  again  soon  ?” 

44  He  has  made  a fortune,  a very  considerable 
fortune  for  a man  in  that  rank  in  life,”  says  Sir 
Barnes.  44  He  can  not  have  less  than  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds.” 

44  Is  that  much  ?”  asks  Ethel. 

44  Not  in  England,  at  our  rate  of  interest;  but 
his  money  is  in  India,  where  he  gets  a great 
per  centage.  His  income  must  be  five  or  six 
thousand  pounds,  ma’am,”  says  Barnes,  turning 
to  Lady  Kew. 

44  A few  of  the  Indians  were  in  society  in  my 
time,  my  dear,”  says  Lady  Kew,  musingly.  44  My 
father  has  often  talked  to  me  about  Barwell,  of 
Stanstead,  and  his  house  in  St.  Jeames’s  Square; 
the  man  ivho  ordered  ‘more  curricles’  when 
there  were  not  carriages  enough  for  his  guests. 

I was  taken  to  Mr.  Hastings’s  trial.  It  was  veiy 
stupid  and  long.  The  young  man,  the  painter, 
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I suppose  will  leave  his  paint-pots  now,  and  set 
up  as  a gentleman.  I suppose  they  were  very 
poor,  or  his  father  would  not  have  put  him  to 
such  a profession.  Barnes,  why  did  you  not 
make  him  a clerk  in  the  bank,  and  save  him 
from  the  humiliation  ?” 

44  Humiliation ! why  he  is  proud  of  it.  My 
uncle  is  as  proud  as  a Plantagenet ; though  he 
is  as  humble  as — as  what  ? Give  me  a simile, 
Barnes.  Do  you  know  what  my  quarrel  with 
Fanny  Follington  was  about?  She  said  we 
were  not  descended  from  the  barber-surgeon, 
and  laughed  at  the  Battle  of  Bosworth.  She 
says  our  great  grandfather  was  a weaver.  Was 
he  a weaver?” 

44  How  should  I know?  and  what  on  earth 
does  it  matter,  my  child  ? Except  the  Gannts, 
the  Howards,  and  one  or  two  more,  there  is 
scarcely  any  good  blood  in  England.  You  are 
lucky  in  sharing  some  of  mine.  My  poor  Lord 
Kew’s  grandfather  was  an  apothecaiy  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  and  founded  the  family  by  giving  a 
dose  of  rhubarb  to  Queen  Caroline.  As  a rule, 
nobody  is  of  a good  family.  Didn’t  that  young 
man,  that  son  of  the  Colonel's,  go  about  last 
year?  How  did  he  get  in  society?  Where 
did  we  meet  him  ? Oh ! at  Baden,  yes ; when 
Barnes  was  courting,  and  my  grandson — yes 
my  grandson,  acted  so  wickedly.”  Hero  she 
began  to  cough,  and  to  tremble  so,  that  her  old 
stick  shook  under  her  hand.  “Ring  the  bell 
for  Ross.  Ross,  I will  go  to  bed.  Go  you  too, 
EtheL  You  have  been  traveling  enough  to- 
day.” 

44  Her  memory  seems  to  fail  her  a little,” 
Ethel  whispered  to  her  brother;  44 or  she  will 
only  remember  what  she  wishes.  Don't  you  see 
that  she  has  grown  very  much  older  ?” 

44 1 will  be  with  her  in  the  morning.  I have 
business  with  her,”  said  Barnes. 

44  Good  night.  Give  my  love  to  Clara,  and 
kiss  the  little  one  for  me.  Have  you  done 
what  you  promised  me,  Barnes  7* 


t 44What?” 

“To  be — to  be  kind  to  Clara.  Don’t  say 
cruel  things  to  her.  She  has  a high  spirit,  and 
Bhe  feels  them,  though  she  says  nothing.” 

44 Doesn't  she?”  said  Barnes,  grimly. 

44  Ah,  Barnes,  be  gentle  with  her.  Seldom 
as  I saw  you  together,  when  I lived  with  you  in 
the  spring,  I could  see  that  you  were  harsh, 
though  she  affected  to  laugh  when  she  spoke  of 
your  conduct  to  her.  Be  kind.  I am  sure  it 
is  the  best,  Barnes ; better  than  aU  the  wit  in 
the  world.  Look  at  grandmamma,  how  witty 
she  was  and  is ; what  a reputation  she  had,  how 
people  were  afraid  of  her ; and  see  her  now — 
quite  alone.” 

Fll  see  her  in  the  morning  quite  alone,  my 
dear,”  says  Barnes,  waving  a little  gloved  hand. 
“By-by !”  and  his  brougham  drove  away.  While 
Ethel  Newcome  had  been  under  her  brother’s 
roof,  where  I and  friend  Clive,  and  scores  of 
others  had  been  smartly  entertained,  there  had 
been  quarrels,  and  recriminations,  misery,  and 
heart-burning,  cruel  words,  and  shameful  strug- 
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gles,  the  wretched  combatants  in  which  appear- 
ed before  the  world  with  smiling  faces,  resum- 
ing their  battle  when  the  feast  was  concluded, 
and  the  company  gone. 

On  the  next  morning,  when  Barnes  came  to 
visit  his  grandmother,  Miss  Newcome  was  gone 
away  to  see  her  sister-in-law,  Lady  Kew  said, 
with  whom  she  was  going  to  pass  the  morning; 
so  Barnes  and  Lady  Kew  had  an  uninterrupted 
tete-a-tete,  in  which  the  former  acquainted  the 
old  lady  with  the  proposal  which  Colonel  New- 
come  had  made  to  him  on  the  previous  night. 

Lady  Kew  wondered  what  the  impudence  of 
the  world  would  come  to.  An  artist  propose 
for  Ethel.  One  of  her  footmen  might  propose 
next,  and  she  supposed  Barnes  would  bring  the 
message.  The  father  came  and  proposed  for 
this  young  painter,  and  you  didn’t  order  him 
out  of  the  room ! > 

Barnes  laughed.  “The  Colonel  is  one  of 
my  constituents.  I can't  afford  to  order  the 
Bundelcund  Banking  Company  out  of  its  own 
room.” 

44  You  did  not  tell  Ethel  this  pretty  news,  I 
suppose  ?” 

44  Of  course  I didn’t  tell  Ethel.  Nor  did  I tell 
the  Colonel  that  Ethel  was  in  London.  He 
fancies  her  in  Scotland  with  your  ladyship  at 
this  moment.” 

“I  wish  the  Colonel  were  at  Calcutta,  and 
his  son  with  him.  I wish  he  was  in  the  Gan- 
ges. I wish  he  was  under  Juggernaut’s  car,” 
cried  the  old  lady.  “How  much  money  has 
the  wretch  really  got?  If  he  is  of  import- 
ance to  the  bank,  of  course  you  must  keep 
well  with  him.  Five  thousand  a year,  and  he 
says  he  will  settle  it  all  on  his  son  ? He  must 
be  crazy.  There  is  nothing  some  of  these  peo- 
ple will  not  do,  no  sacrifice  they  will  not  make, 
to  ally  themselves  with  good  families.  Certainly 
you  must  remain  on  good  terms  with  him  nnd 
his  bank.  And  we  must  say  nothing  of  the 
business  to  Ethel,  and  trot  out  of  town  as  quick- 
ly os  we  can.  Let  me  see.  We  go  to  Drum- 
mington  on  Saturday.  This  is  Tuesday.  Bar- 
kins,  you  will  keep  the  front  drawing-room  shut- 
ters shut,  and  remember  we  are  not  in  town, 
unless  Lady  Glenlivat  or  Lord  Farintosh  should 
call.” 

44  Do  you  think  Farintosh  will — will  call, 
ma’am  ?”  asks  Sir  Barnes,  demurely. 

44  He  will  be  going  through  to  Newmarket 
He  has  been  where  we  have  been  at  two  or 
three  places  in  Scotland,”  replies  the  lady,  with 
equal  gravity.  “His  poor  mother  wishes  him 
to  give  up  his  bachelor’s  life — as  well  she  may — 
for  you  young  men  are  terribly  dissipated.  Ross- 
mont  is  quite  a regal  place.  His  Norfolk  house 
is  not  inferior.  A young  man  of  that  station 
ought  td  marry,  and  live  at  his  places,  and  be 
an  example  to  his  people,  instead  of  frittering 
away  his  time  at  Paris  and  Vienna  among  the 
most  odious  company.” 

44  Is  he  going  to  Drummington  ?”  asks  the 
grandson. 

44 1 believe  he  has  been  invited.  We  shall 
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go  to  Paris  for  November,  he  probably  will  be 
there,”  answered  the  Dowager,  casually ; “ and 
tired  of  the  dissipated  life  he  has  been  leading, 
let  us  hope  he  will  mend  his  ways,  and  find  a 
virtuous,  well-bred  young  woman  to  keep  him 
right.”  With  this  her  ladyship’s  apothecary  is 
' announced,  and  her  banker  and  grandson  takes 
his  leave. 

Sir  Barnes  walked  into  the  city  with  his  um- 
brella, read  his  letters,  conferred  with  his  part- 
ners and  confidential  clerks ; was  for  a while 
not  the  exasperated  husband,  or  the  affection- 
ate brother,  or  the  amiable  grandson,  but  the 
shrewd,  brisk  banker,  engaged  entirely  with  his 
business.  Presently  he  had  occasion  to  go  on 
Change,  or  elsewhere,  to  confer  with  brother 
capitalists,  and  in  Cornhill  behold  he  meets  his 
uncle,  Colonel  Ncwcome,  riding  toward  the  In- 
dia House,  a groom  behind  him. 

The  Colonel  springs  off  his  horse,  and  Barnes 
greets  him  in  the  blandest  manner.  “Have 
you  any  news  for  me,  Barnes  ?”  cries  the  officer. 

“ The  accounts  from  Calcutta  are  remarkably 
good.  That  cotton  is  of  admirable  quality,  real- 
ly. Mr.  Briggs,  of  our  house,  who  knows  cot- 
ton as  well  as  any  man  in  England,  says — ” 

“It’s  not  the  cotton,  my  dear  Sir  Barnes,” 
cries  the  other. 

“The  bills  are  perfectly  good;  there’s  no  sort 
of  difficulty  about  them.  Our  house  will  take 
half  a million  of  ’em  if — ” 

“ Your  are  talking  of  bills,  and  I am  thinking 
of  poor  Clive,”  the  Colonel  interposes.  “ I wish 
you  could  give  mo  good  news  for  him,  Barnes.” 

“ I wish  I could.  I heartily  trust  that  I may 
some  day.  My  good  wishes,  you  know,  are  en- 
listed in  your  son’s  behalf,”  cries  Barnes,  gal- 
lantly. “Droll  place  to  talk  sentiment  in — 
Cornhill,  isn’t  it  ? But  Ethel,  as  I told  you,  is 
in  the  hands  of  higher  powers,  and  we  must 
conciliate  Lady  Kew  if  we  can.  She  has  al- 
ways spoken  very  highly  of  Clive ; very.” 

“ Had  I not  best  go  to  her?”  asks  the  Colonel. 

“Into  the  north,  my  good  Sir?  She  is — ah 
— she  is  traveling  about.  I think  you  had  best 
depend  upon  me.  Good  morning.  In  the  city 
we  have  no  hearts,  you  know,  Colonel.  Be  sure 
you  shall  hear  from  me  as  soon  as  Lady  Kew 
and  Ethel  come  to  town.” 

And  the  banker  hurried  away,  shaking  his 
finger-tips  to  his  uncle,  and  leaving  the  good 
Colonel  utterly  surprised  at  his  statements.  For 
the  fact  is,  the  Colonel  knew  that  Lady  Kew 
was  in  London,  having  been  apprised  of  the 
circumstance  in  the  simplest  manner  in  the 
world,  namely  by  a note  from  Miss  Ethel,  which 
billet  he  had  in  his  pocket  while  he  was  talk- 
ing with  the  head  of  the  house  of  Hobson  Broth- 
ers. 

“ My  dear  uncle”  (the  note  said),  “ how  glad 
I shall  be  to  see  you ! How  shall  I thank  you 
for  the  beautiful  shawl,  and  the  kind,  kind  re- 
membrance of  me?  I found  your  present  yes- 
terday evening  on  our  arrival  from  the  north. 
We  arc  only  here  en  passant , and  see  nobody  in 
Queen  Street  but  Barnes,  who  has  just  been 


about  business,  and  he  does  not  count,  you 
know.  I shall  go  and  see  Clara  to-morrow, 
and  make  her  take  me  to  see  your  pretty  friend, 

Mrs.  Pendennis.  How  glad  I should  be  if  you 
happened  to  pay  Mrs.  P.  a visit  about  two . Good 
night.  I thank  you  a thousand  times,  and  am 
always  your  affectionate  E. 

41  Queen  Street  Tuesday  night  Twelve  o'clock," 

This  note  came  to  Colonel  Newcome’s  break- 
fast-table, and  he  smothered  the  exclamation 
of  wonder  which  was  rising  to  his  lips,  not 
choosing  to  provoke  the  questions  of  Clive,  who 
6ate  opposite  to  him.  Clive’s  father  was  in  a 
woeful  perplexity  all  that  forenoon.  Tuesday 
night,  twelve  o’clock,  thought  he.  Why,  Barnes 
must  have  gone  to  his  grandmother  from  my 
dinner-table;  and  he  told  me  she  was  out  of 
town,  and  said  so  again  just  now  when  we  met 
in  the  city.  (The  Colonel  was  riding  toward 
Richmond  at  this  time.)  What  cause  had  the 
young  man  to  tell  me  these  lies  ? Lady  Kew 
may  not  wish  to  be  at  home  for  me,  but  need 
Barnes  Newcome  say  what  is  untrue  to  mislead 
me  ? The  fellow  actually  went  away  simpering, 
and  kissing  his  hand  to  me,  with  a falsehood 
on  his  lips ! What  a pretty  villain  ! A fellow 
would  deserve,  and  has  got,  a horse-whipping 
for  less.  And  to  think  of  a Newcome  doing 
this  to  his  own  flesh  and  blood;  a young  Judas! 

Very  sad  and  bewildered,  the  Colonel  rode  to- 
ward Richmond,  where  he  was  to  happen  to  call 
on  Mrs.  Pendennis. 

It  was  not  much  of  a fib  that  Barnes  had 
told.  Lady  Kew  announcing  that  she  was  out 
of  town,  her  grandson,  no  doubt,  thought  him- 
self justified  in  saying  so,  as  any  other  of  her 
servants  would  have  done.  But  if  he  had  re- 
collected how  Ethel  came  down  with  the  Col- 
onel’s shawl  on  her  shoulders,  how  it  was  possi- 
ble she  might  have  written  to  thank  her  uncle, 
surely  Barnes  Newcome  would  not  have  pulled 
that  unlucky  long  bow.  The  Banker  had  other 
things  to  think  of  than  Ethel  and  her  shawl. 

When  Thomas  Newcome  dismounted  at  the 
door  of  Honeymoon  Cottage,  Richmond,  the 
temporary  residence  of  A.  Pendennis,  Esq., 
one  of  the  handsomest  young  women  in  En- 
gland ran  into  the  passage  with  outstretched 
arms,  called  him  her  dear  old  uncle,  and  gave 
him  two  kisses,  that  I dare  say  brought  blushes 
on  his  lean  sun-burnt  cheeks.  Ethel  clung  al- 
ways to  his  affection.  She  wanted  that  man, 
rather  than  any  other  in  the  whole  world,  to 
think  well  of  her.  When  she  was  with  him, 
she  was  the  amiable  and  simple,  the  loving,  im- 
petuous creature  of  old  times.  She  chose  to 
think  of  no  other.  Worldliness,  heartlessness, 
eager  scheming,  cold  flirtations,  marquis-hunt- 
ing, and  the  like,  disappeared  for  a while — and 
were  not,  as  she  sate  at  that  honest  man’s  side. 

Oh  me!  that  we  should  have  to  record  such 
charges  against  Ethel  New’come ! 

“He  wfas  come  home  for  good  now?  He 
would  never  leave  that  boy  he  spoiled  so,  who 
was  a good  boy,  too : she  wished  she  could  see 
him  oftener.  At  Paris,  at  Madame  de  Florae’s 
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—I  found  out  all  about  Madame  de  Florae,  Sir,” 
says  Miss  Ethel,  with  a laugh : “ we  used  often 
to  meet  there ; and  here,  sometimes,  in  London. 
But  in  London  it  was  different.  You  know 
what  peculiar  notions  some  people  have;  and 
as  I live  with  grandmamma,  who  is  most  kind 
to  me  and  my  brothers,  of  course  l must  obey 
her,  and  see  her  friends  rather  than  my  own. 
She  likes  going  out  into  the  world,  and  I am 
bound  in  duty  to  go  with  her,”  etc.,  etc.  Thus 
the  young  lady  went  on  talking,  defending  her- 
self whom  nobody  attacked,  protesting  her  dis- 
like to  gayety  and  dissipation — you  would  have 
fancied  her  an  artless  young  country  lass,  only 
longing  to  trip  back  to  her  village,  milk  her 
cows  at  sunrise,  and  sit  spinning  of  winter  even- 
ings by  the  fire. 

“ Why  do  you  come  and  spoil  my  teterh-tete 
with  my  uncle,  Mr.  Fendennis  ?”  cries  the  young 
lady  to  the  master  of  the  house,  who  happens 
to  enter.  44  Of  all  the  men  in  the  world  the  one 
I like  best  to  talk  to ! Does  ho  not  look  younger 
than  when  he  went  to  India?  When  Clive 
marries  that  pretty  little  Miss  Mackenzie,  you 
will  marry  again,  uncle,  and  I will  be  jealous 
of  your  wife.” 

44  Did  Barnes  tell  you  that  we  hod  met  last 
night,  my  dear?”  asks  the  ColoneL 

44  Not  one  word.  Yonr  shawl  and  your  dear 
kind  note  told  me  yon  were  come.  Why  did  not 
Barnes  tell  us  ? Why  do  you  look  so  grave  ?” 

44  He  has  not  told  her  that  I was  here,  and 
would  have  me  believe  her  absent,”  thought 
Newcome,  as  his  countenance  fell.  44  Shall  I 
give  her  my  own  message,  and  plead  my  poor 
boy’s  cause  with  her?”  I know  not  whether  he 
was  about  to  lay  his  suit  before  her;  he  said 
himself,  subsequently,  that  his  mind  was  not 
made  up,  but  at  this  juncture,  a procession  of 
nurses  and  babies  made  their  appearance,  fol- 
lowed by  the  two  mothers,  who  had  been  com- 
paring their  mutual  prodigies  (each  lady  having 
her  own  private  opinion) — Lady  Clara  and  my 
wife — the  latter  for  once  gracious  to  Lady  Clara 
Newcome,  in  consideration  of  the  infantine  com- 
pany with  which  she  came  to  visit  Mrs.  Penden- 
nis. 

Luncheon  was  served  presently.  The  car- 
riage of  the  Newcomes  drove  away,  my  wife 
smilingly  pardoning  Ethel  for  the  assignation 
which  the  young  person  had  made  at  our  house. 
And  when  those  ladies  were  gone,  our  good 
Colonel  held  a council  of  war  with  ns  his  two 
friends,  and  told  us  what  had  happened  between 
him  and  Barnes  on  that  morning  and  the  previ- 
ous night.  His  offer  to  sacrifice  every  shilling 
of  his  fortune  to  young  Clive  seemed  to  him  to 
be  perfectly  simple  (though  the  recital  of  the 
circumstance  brought  tears  into  my  wife’s  eyes) 
— he  mentioned  it  by  the  way,  and  as  a matter 
that  was  scarcely  to  call  for  comment,  much 
less  praise. 

Barnes’s  extraordinary  statements  respecting 
Lady  Kew*s  absence  puzzled  the  elder  New- 
come;  and  he  spoke  of  his  nephew’s  conduct 
with  iquch  indignation.  In  vain  I urged  that 
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her  ladyship  desiring  to  be  considered  absent 
from  London,  her  grandson  was  bound  to  keep 
her  secret.  “Keep  her  secret,  yes.  Tell  me 
lies,  no !”  cries  out  the  Colonel.  Sir  Barnes’s 
conduct  was  in  fact  indefensible,  though  not 
altogether  unusual — the  worst  deduction  to  be 
drawn  from  it,  in  my  opinion,  was,  that  Clive’s 
chance  with  the  young  lady  was  but  a poor  one, 
and  that  Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  inclined  to  keep 
his  uncle  in  good  humor,  would  therefore  give 
him  no  disagreeable  refusal. 

Now  this  gentleman  could  no  more  pardon  a 
lie  than  be  could  utter  one.  He  would  believe 
all  and  eveiy  thing  a man  told  him  until  de- 
ceived once,  after  which  he  never  forgave. 

And  wrath  being  once  roused  in  his  simple 
mind,  and  distrust  firmly  fixed  there,  his  anger 
and  prejudices  gathered  daily.  He  could  see 
no  single  good  quality  in  his  opponent,  and 
hated  him  with  a daily  increasing  bitterness. 

As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  that  very  same 
evening,  at  his  return  to  town,  Thomas  New- 
come  entered  Bays’s  club,  of  which,  at  our  re- 
quest, he  had  become  a member  during  his  last 
visit  to  England,  and  there  was  Sir  Barnes  as 
usual  on  his  way  homeward  from  the  city. 
Barnes  was  writing  at  a table,  and  sealing  and 
closing  a letter,  as  he  saw  the  Colonel  enter: 
he  thought  he  had  been  a little  inattentive  and 
curt  with  his  uncle  in  the  morning;  had  re- 
marked, perhaps,  the  expression  of  disapproval 
on  the  Colonel’s  countenance.  He  simpered 
up  to  his  uncle  as  the  latter  entered  the  club- 
room,  and  apologized  for  his  haste  when  they 
met  in  the  city  in  the  morning — all  city  men 
were  so  busy!  44 And  I have  been  writing 
about  that  little  affair,  just  as  you  came  in,”  he 
said ; 44  quite  a moving  letter  to  Lady  Kew,  I 
assure  you,  and  I do  hope  and  trust  we  shall 
have  a favorable  answer  in  a day  or  two.” 

44  You  said  her  ladyship  was  in  the  north,  I 
think  ?”  said  the  Colonel,  dryly. 

“Oh,  yes — in  the  north,  at — at  Lord  Wall- 
send’s — great  coal-proprietor,  you  know.” 

44  And  your  sister  is  with  her  ?” 

44  Ethel  is  always  with  her.” 

“ I hope  you  will  send  her  my  veiy  best  re- 
membrances,” said  the  Colonel. 

44  Til  open  the  letter,  and  add  ’em  in  a post- 
script,” said  Barnes. 

“Confounded  liar!”  cried  the  Colonel,  men- 
tioning the  circumstance  to  me  afterward,  44  why 
does  not  sombody  pitch  him  out  of  the  bow- 
window?” 

If  we  were  in  the  secret  of  Sir  Barnes  New- 
come’s  correspondence,  and  conld  but  peep  into 
that  particular  letter  to  his  grandmother,  I dare 
say  we  should  read  that  he  had  seen  the  Colonel, 
who  was  very  anxious  about  bis  darling  youth’s 
suit,  but  pursuant  to  Lady  Kew’s  desire,  Barnes 
had  stoutly  maintained  that  her  ladyship  was  still 
in  the  north,  enjoying  the  genial  hospitality  of 
Lord  Wallsend.  That  of  course  he  should  say 
nothing  to  Ethel,  except  with  Lady  Kew’s  full 
permission : that  he  wished  her  a pleasant  trip 
to , and  was,  etc.,  etc. 
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Then  if  we  could  follow  him,  we  might  see 
him  reach  his  Belgravian  mansion,  and  fling  an 
angry  word  to  his  wife  as  she  sits  alone  in  the 
darkling  drawing-room,  poring  over  the  embers. 
He  will  ask  her,  probably  with  an  oath,  why  the 
she  is  not  dressed  ? and  if  she  always  in- 
tends to  keep  her  company  waiting  ? An  hour 
hence,  each  with  a smirk,  and  the  lady  in  smart 
raiment  with  flowers  in  her  hair,  will  be  greet- 
ing their  guest s as  they  arrive.  ThenSvill  come 
dinner  and  such  conversation  as  it  brings.  Then 
at  night  Sir  Barnes  will  issue  forth,  cigar  in 
mouth ; to  return  to  his  own  chamber  at  his 
own  hour ; to  breakfast  by  himself ; to  go  city- 
ward, money-getting.  He  will  see  his  children 
once  a fortnight : and  exchange  a dozen  sharp 
words  with  his  wife  twice  in  that  time. 

More  and  more  sad  does  the  Lady  Clara  be- 
come from  day  to  day ; liking  more  to  sit  lonely 
over  the  fire;  careless  about  the  sarcasms  of 
her  husband ; the  prattle  of  her  children.  She 
cries  sometimes  over  the  cradle  of  the  young 
heir.  She  is  aweary,  aweary.  You  under- 
stand, the  man  to  whom  her  parents  sold  her 
does  not  make;  her  happy,  though  she  has  been 
bought  with  diamonds,  two  carriages,  several 
large  footmen,  a fine  country-house  with  de- 
lightful gardens  and  conservatories;  and  with 
all  this  she  is  miserable — is  it  possible? 


CHAPTER  LI  IL 

Ut  WHICH  KINSXKN  FALL  OUT. 

Not  the  least  difficult  part  of  Thomas  New- 
come’s  present  business  was  to  keep  from  his 
son  all  knowledge  of  the  negotiation  in  which 
he  was  engaged  on  Clive’s  behalf.  If  my  gentle 
reader  has  had  sentimental  disappointments,  he 
or  she  is  aware  that  the  friends  who  have  given 
him  most  sympathy  under  these  calamities  have 
been  persons  who  have  had  dismal  histories  of 
their  own  at  some  time  of  their  lives,  and  I con- 
clude Colonel  Ncwcorae  in  his  early  days  must 
have  suffered  very  cruelly  in  that  affair  of  which 
we  have  a slight  cognizance,  or  he  would  not 
have  felt  so  veiy  much  anxiety  about  Clive’s 
condition. 


A few  chapters  back  and  we  described  the 
first  attack,  and  Clive's  manful  cure : then  we 
had  to  indicate  the  young  gentleman’s  relapse, 
and  the  noisy  exclamations  of  the  youth  under 
this  second  outbreak  of  fever — calling  him  back 
after  she  had  dismissed  him,  and  finding  pre- 
text after  pretext  to  see  him.  Why  did  the 
girl  encourage  him,  as  she  certainly  did?  I 
allow,  with  Mrs.  Grundy  and  most  moralists,' 
that  Miss  Newcome’s  conduct  in  this  matter 
was  highly  reprehensible;  that  if  she  did  not 
intend  to  marry  Clive  she  should  have  broken 
with  him  altogether;  that  a virtuous  young 
woman  of  high  principle,  etc.,  etc.,  having  once 
determined  to  reject  a suitor  should  separate 
from  him  utterly  then  and  there — never  give 
him  again  the  least  chance  of  a hope,  or  re- 
illume the  extinguished  fire  in  the  wretch’s 
bosom. 

But  coquetry,  but  kindness,  but  family  affect 
tion,  and  a strong,  very  strong  partiality  for  the 
rejected  lover — are  these  not  to  be  taken  in  ac- 
count, and  to  plead  as  excuses  for  her  behavior 
to  her  cousin  ? The  least  unworthy  part  of  her 
conduct,  some  critics  will  say,  was  that  desire 
to  see  Clive  and  be  w’ell  with  him  : as  she  felt 
the  greatest  regard  for  him,  the  showing  it  was 
not  blamable;  and  every  flatter  which  she 
made  to  escape  out  of  the  meshes  which  the 
world  had  cast  about  her,  was  but  the  natural 
effort  at  liberty.  It  was  her  prudence  which 
was  wrong;  and  her  submission,  wherein  she 
was  most  culpable.  In  the  early  church  story, 
do  we  not  read  how  young  martyrs  constantly 
had  to  disobey  worldly  papas  and  mammas, 
who  would  have  had  them  silent,  and  not  otter 
their  dangerous  opinions?  how  their  parents 
locked  them  up,  kept  them  on  bread  and  water, 
whipped  and  tortured  them,  iu  order  to  enforce 
obedience? — nevertheless  they  would  declare 
the  truth:  they  would  defy  the  gods  by  law 
established,  and  deliver  themselves  up  to  the 
Hons  or  the  tormentors.  Are  not  there  Heathen 
Idols  enshrined  among  us  still  ? Does  not  the 
world  worship  them,  and  persecute  those  who 
refuse  to  kneel?  Do  not  many  timid  souls 
sacrifice  to  them;  and  other,  bolder  spirits 
rebel,  and,  with  rage  at  their  hearts,  bend  down 
their  stubborn  knees  at  their  altars  ? See  I I 
began  by  siding  with  Mrs.  Grundy  and  the 
world,  and  at  the  next  turn  of  the  seesaw  have 
lighted  down  on  Ethel’s  side,  and  am  disposed 
to  think  that  the  veiy  best  part  of  her  conduct 
has  been  those  escapades  which — which  right- 
minded  persons  most  justly  condemn.  At  least 
that  a young  beauty  should  torture  a man  with 
alternate  liking  and  indifference;  allure,  dis- 
miss, and  call  him  back  out  of  banishment; 
practice  arts  to  please  upon  him,  and  ignore 
them  when  rebuked  for  her  coquetry — these  are 
surely  occurrences  so  common  in  young  women’s 
history  as  to  call  for  no  special  censure : and,  if 
on  these  charges  Miss  Newcome  is  guilty,  is 
she,  of  all  her  sex,  alone  in  her  criminality  ? 

So  Ethel  and  her  duenna  went  away  upon 
their  tour  of  visits  to  mansions  so  splendid,  and 
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among  hosts  and  guests  so  polite  that  the  pres- 
ent modest  historian  does  not  dare  to  follow 
them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Duke  This  and 
Earl  That  were,  according  to  their  hospitable 
custom,  entertaining  a brilliant  circle  of  friends 
at  their  respective  castles,  all  whose  names  the 
M Morning  Post”  gave;  and  among  them  those 
of  Dowager  Countess  of  Kew,  and  Miss  New- 
come. 

During  her  absence  Thomas  Newcome  grimly 
awaited  the  result  of  his  application  to  Barnes. 
That  baronet  showed  his  unde  a letter,  or  rather 
a postscript,  from  Lady  Kew,  which  had  proba- 
bly been  dictated  by  Barnes  himself,  in  which 
the  Dowager  said  she  was  greatly  touched  by 
Colonel  Newcome’s  noble  offer;  that  though 
she  owned  she  had  very  different  views  for  her 
granddaughter,  Miss  Newcome’s  choice  of  course 
lay  with  herself.  Meanwhile,  Lady  K.  and 
Ethel  were  engaged  in  a round  of  visits  to  the 
country,  and  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  to 
resume  this  subject  when  they  came  to  London 
for  the  season.  And,  lest  dear  Ethel’s  feelings 
should  be  needlessly  agitated  by  a discussion 
of  the  subject,  and  the  Colonel  should  take  a 
fancy  to  write  to  her  privately,  Lady  Kew  gave 
orders  that  all  letters  from  London  should  be 
dispatched  under  cover  to  her  ladyship,  and 
carefully  examined  the  contents  of  the  packet 
before  Ethel  received  her  share  of  the  corre- 
spondence. 

• To  write  to  her  personally  on  the  subject  of 
the  marriage,  Thomas  Newcome  had  determ- 
ined was  not  a proper  course  for  him  to  pursue. 
“They  consider  themselves,”  said  he,  “above 
ns,  forsooth,  in  their  rank  of  life  (Oh,  mercy ! 
what  pigmies  we  are!  and  don’t  angels  weep 
at  the  brief  authority  in  which  we  dress  our- 
selves up?),  and  of  course  the  approaches  on 
our  side  must  be  made  in  regular  form,  and  the 
parents  of  the  young  people  must  act  for  them. 
Clive  is  too  honorable  a man  to  wish  to  conduct 
the  affair  in  any  other  way.  He  might  try  the 
influence  of  his  beaux  yeaux , and  run  off  to 
Gretna  with  a girl  who  had  nothing;  but  the 
young  lady  being  wealthy,  and  his  relation,  Sir, 
we  must  be  on  the  point  of  honor ; and  all  the 
Kews  in  Christendom  shan’t  have  more  pride 
than  we  in  this  matter.” 

All  this  time  we  are  keeping  Mr.  Clive  pur- 
posely in  the  background.  His  face  is  so  woe- 
begone that  we  do  not  care  to  bring  it  forward 
in  the  family  picture.  His  case  is  so  common 
that  surely  its  lugubrious  symptoms  need  not 
l>e  described  at  length.  He  works  away  fiercely 
at  his  pictures,  and  in  spite  of  himself  improves 
in  his  ark  He  sent  a “Combat  of  Cavaliy,” 
and  a picture  of  “ Sir  Brian  the  Templar  car- 
rying off  Rebecca,”  to  the  British  Institution 
this  year ; both  of  which  pieces  were  praised  in 
other  journals  besides  the  “ Pall  Mall  Gazette.” 
He  did  not  care  for  the  newspaper  praises.  He 
was  rather  surprised  when  a dealer  purchased 
his  “Sir  Brian  the  Templar.”  He  came  and 
went  from  our  house  a melancholy  swain.  He 
was  thankful  for  Laura’s  kindness  and  pity. 
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J.  J.’s  studio  was  his  principal  resort;  and  I 
dare  say,  as  he  set  up  his  own  easel  there,  and 
worked  by  his  friend’s  side,  he  bemoaned  his 
lot  to  his  sympathizing  friend. 

Sir  Barnes  Newcome’s  family  was  absent  from 
London  during  the  winter.  His  mother,  and 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  his  wife  and  his  two 
children,  were  gone  to  Newcome  for  Christmas. 
Some  six  weeks  after  seeing  him,  Ethel  wrote 
her  uncle  a kind,  merry  letter.  They  had  been 
performing  private  theatricals  at  the  country 
house  where  she  and  Lady  Kew  were  staying. 
“Captain  Crackthorpe  made  an  admirable  Jer- 
emy Diddler  in  * Raising  the  Wind.’  Lord  Far- 
intosh  broke  down  lamentably  as  Fushos  in 
‘Bombastes  Furioso.’”  Miss  Ethel  had  distin- 
guished herself  in  both  of  these  facetious  little 
comedies.  “I  should  like  Clive  to  paint  me  as 
Miss  Plainways,”  she  wrote.  “I  wore  a pow- 
dered front,  painted  my  face  all  over  wrinkles, 
imitated  old  Lady  Griffin  as  well  as  I could, 
and  looked  sixty  at  least.” 

Thomas  Newcome  wrote  an  answer  to  his 
fair  niece’s  pleasant  letter:  “Clive,”  he  said, 
“would  be  happy  to  bargain  to  paint  her,  and 
nobody  else  but  her,  all  the  days  of  his  life; 
and,”  the  Colonel  was  sure,  “would  admire  her 
at  sixty  as  much  as  he  did  now,  when  she  was 
forty  years  younger.”  But,  determined  on  main- 
taining his  appointed  line  of  conduct  respect- 
ing Miss  Newcome,  he  carried  his  letter  to  Sir 
Barnes,  and  desired  him  to  forward  it  to  his  sis- 
ter. Sir  Barnes  took  the  note,  and  promised  to 
dispatch  it.  The  communications  between  him 
and  his  uncle  had  been  very  brief  and  cold, 
since  the  telling  of  those  little  fibs  concerning 
old  Lady  Kew’s  visits  to  London,  which  the 
Baronet  dismissed  from  his  mind  as  soon  as 
they  were  spoken,  and  which  the  good  Colonel 
never  could  forgive.  Barnes  asked  his  uncle  to 
dinner  once  or  twice,  but  the  Colonel  was  en- 
gaged. How  was  Barnes  to  know  the  reason 
of  the  elder’s  refusal  ? A London  man,  a bank- 
er, and  a member  of  Parliament  has  a thousand 
things  to  think  of ; and  no  time  to  wonder  that 
friends  refuse  his  invitations  to  dinner.  Barnes 
continued  to  grin  and  smile  most  affectionately 
when  he  met  the  Colonel ; to  press  his  hand, 
to  congratulate  him  on  the  last  accounts  from 
India,  unconscious  of  the  scorn  and  distrust  with 
which  his  senior  mentally  regarded  him.  “Old 
boy  is  doubtful  about  the  young  cub’s  love  af- 
fair,” the  Baronet  may  have  thought.  “ We’ll 
ease  his  old  mind  on  that  point  some  time 
hence.”  No  doubt  Barnes  thought  he  was  con- 
ducting the  business  very  smartly  and  diplo- 
matically. 

I heard  myself  news  at  this  period  from  the 
gallant  Crackthorpe,  which,  being  interested  in 
my  young  friend’s  happiness,  filled  me  with 
some  dismay.  Our  friend  the  painter  and  gla- 
zier has  been  hankering  about  our  barracks  at 
Knightsbridge  (the  noble  Life  Guards  Green 
had  now  pitched  their  tents  in  that  suburb), 
and  pumping  me  about  la  belle  cousine.  I don’t 
like  to  break  it  to  him — I don’t  really,  now. 
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Bat  it’s  all  up  with  his  chance,  I think.  Those 
private  theatricals  at  Folio  wfield  have  done  Far- 
in  tosh’s  business.  He  used  to  rave  about  the 
Newcome  to  me,  as  we  were  riding  home  from 
hunting.  He  gave  Bob  Henchman  the  lie,  who 
told  a story  which  Bob  got  from  his  man,  who 
had  it  from  Miss  Newcome’ s lady’s  maid,  about 
— about  some  journey  to  Brighton,  which  the 
cousins  took.  Here  Mr.  Crackthorpe  grinned 
most  facetiously.  Farintosh  swore  he’d  knock 
Honey  man  down ; and  vows  he  will  be  the  death 
of — will  murder  our  friend  Clive  when  he  comes 
to  town.  As  for  Henchman,  he  was  in  a des- 
perate way.  He  lives  on  the  Marquis,  you 
know,  and  Farintosh’s  anger  or  his  marriage 
will  be  the  loss  of  free  quarters,  and  ever  so 
many  good  dinners  a year  to  him.  I did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  impart  Crackthorpe’s  story 
to  Clive,  or  explain  to  him  the  reason  why  Lord 
Farintosh  scow  led  most  fiercely  upon  the  young 
painter,  and  passed  him  without  any  other  sign 
of  recognition  one  day  as  Clive  and  I were 
walking  together  in  Pall  Mall.  If  my  lord 
wanted  a quarrel,  young  Clive  was  not  a man 
to  baulk  him;  and  would  have  been  a very 
fierce  customer  to  deal  with,  in  his  actual  state 
of  mind. 

A pauper  child  in  London  at  seven  years  old 
knows  how  to  go  to  market,  to  fetch  the  beer, 
to  pawn  father’s  coat,  to  choose  the  largest  fried 
fish  or  the  nicest  ham-bone,  to  nurse  Mary  Jane 
of  three — to  conduct  a hundred  operations  of 
trade  or  housekeeping,  which  a little  Belgravian 
does  not  perhaps  acquire  in  all  the  days  of  her 
life.  Poverty  and  necessity  force  this  preco- 
ciousness on  the  poor  little  brat.  There  are 
children  who  are  accomplished  shop-lifters  and 
liars  almost  as  soon  as  they  can  toddle  and 
speak.  I dare  say  little  Princes  know  the  laws 
of  etiquette  as  regards  themselves,  and  the  re- 
spect due  to  their  rank  at  a very  early  period 
of  their  royal  existence.  Every  one  of  us  ac- 
cording to  his  degree  can  point  to  the  Prince- 
kins  of  private  life  who  are  flattered  and  wor- 
shiped, and  whose  little  shoes  grown  men  kiss 
as  soon  almost  as  they  walk  upon  ground. 

It  is  a wonder  what  human  nature  will  sup- 
port, and  that,  considering  the  amount  of  flat- 
tery some  people  are  crammed  with  from  their 
cradles,  they  do  not  grow  worse  and  more  selfish 
than  they  are.  Our  poor  little  pauper  just  men- 
tioned is  dosed  with  Daffy’s  Elixir,  and  some- 
how survives  the  drug.  Princekin  or  lordkin 
from  his  earliest  days  has  nurses,  dependents, 
governesses,  little  friends,  school-fcllowrs,  school- 
masters, fellow-collegians,  college  tutors,  stew- 
ards and  valets,  led-captains  of  his  suite,  and 
women  innumerable  flattering  him  and  doing 
him  honor.  The  tradesman’s  manner,  which 
to  you  and  me  is  decently  respectful,  becomes 
straightway  frantically  sen  ile  before  Princekin. 
Honest  folks  at  Railway  Stations  whisper  to 
their  families,  “That’s  the  Marquis  of  Farin- 
tosh,” and  look  hard  at  him  as  he  passes.  Land- 
lords cry,  “This  way  my  lord;  this  room  for 
your  lordship.”  Thoy  say  at  public  schools 
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Princekin  is  taught  the  beauties  of  equality, 
and  thrashed  into  some  kind  of  subordination. 

Pshaw!  Toad-eaters  in  pinafores  surround 
Princekin.  Do  not  respectable  people  send 
their  children  so  as  to  be  at  the  same  school 
with  him?  don’t  they  follow  him  to  college, 
and  eat  his  toads  through  life? 

And  as  for  women — Oh,  my  dear  friends  and 
brethren  in  this  vale  of  tears—did  you  ever  see 
any  thing  so  curious,  monstrous,  and  amazing  as 
the  way  in  which  women  conrt  Princekin  when 
he  is  marriageable,  and  pursue  him  with  their 
daughters  ? Who  was  the  British  nobleman  in 
old,  old  days  who  brought  bis  three  daughters 
to  the  king  of  Mercia,  that  His  Majesty  might 
choose  one  after  inspection?  Mercia  was  but 
a petty  province,  and  its  king  in  fact  a Prince- 
kin. Ever  since  those  extremely  ancient  and 
venerable  times  the  custom  exists  not  only  in 
Mercia,  but  in  all  the  rest  of  the  provinces  in- 
habited by  the  Angles,  and  before  Princekins 
the  daughters  of  our  nobles  are  trotted  out. 

There  was  no  day  of  his  life  which  our  young 
acquaintance,  the  Marquis  of  Farintosh,  could 
remember  on  which  he  had  not  been  flattered ; 
and  no  society  which  did  not  pay  him  court 
At  a private  school  he  could  recollect  the  mas- 
ter’s wife  stroking  his  pretty  curls  and  treating 
him  furtively  to  goodies : at  college  he  had  the 
tutor  simpering  and  bowing  as  he  swaggered  , 
over  the  grass-plat — old  men  at  clubs  would 
make  way  for  him  and  fawn  on  him — not  your 
mere  pique-assiettes  and  penniless  parasites,  but 
most  respectable  toad-eaters,  fathers  of  hon- 
est families,  gentlemen  themselves  of  good  sta- 
tion, who  respected  this  young  gentleman  as 
one  of  the  institutions  of  their  country,  and 
admired  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  that  set  him 
to  legislate  over  us.  When  Lord  Farintosh 
walked  the  streets  at  night  he  felt  himself  like 
Haroun  Alraschid  (that  is,  he  would  h&ve  felt 
so  had  he  ever  heard  of  the  Arabian  potentate) 

— a monarch  in  disguise  affably  observing  and 
promenading  the  city.  And  let  us  be  sure  there 
was  a Mesrour  in  his  train  to  knock  at  the  doors 
for  him  and  run  the  errands  of  this  young  calif. 

Of  course  he  met  with  scores  of  men  in  life  who 
neither  flattered  him  nor  would  sufTer  his  airs ; 
but  he  did  not  like  the  company  of  such,  or  for 
the  sake  of  truth  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  be- 
ing laughed  at:  he  preferred  toadies,  generally 
speaking.  “I  like,”  says  he,  “you  know,  those 
fellows  who  are  always  saying  pleasant  things, 
you  know,  and  who  would  run  from  here  to 
Hammersmith  if  I asked  ’em,  much  better  than 
those  fellows  who  are  always  making  fun  of 
me,  you  know.”  A man  of  his  station  who 
likes  flatterers  need  not  6hut  himself  up:  he 
can  get  plenty  of  society. 

As  for  women,  it  was  his  lordship’s  opinion 
that  eveiy  daughter  of  Eve  was  bent  on  marry- 
ing him.  A Scotch  marquis,  an  English  earl, 
of  the  best  blood  in  the  empire,  with  a hand- 
some person,  and  a fortune  of  fifteen  thousand 
a year,  how  could  the  poor  creatures  do  other- 
wise thou  long  for  him?  He  blandly  receive! 
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their  caresses : took  their  jcoaxing  and  cajolery 
as  matters  of  course : and  surveyed  the  beauties 
of  his  time  as  the  calif  the  moonfaces  of  his 
harem.  My  lord  intended  to  marry  certainly. 
He  did  not  care  for  money,  nor  for  rank : he 
expected  consummate  beauty  and  talent,  and 
some  day  would  fling  his  handkerchief  to  the 
possessor  of  these,  and  place  her  by  his  side 
upon  the  Farintosh  throne. 

At  this  time  there  were  but  two  or  three 
young  ladies  in  society  endowed  with  the  nec- 
essary qualifications,  or  who  found  favor  in  his 
eyes.  His  lordship  hesitated  in  his  selection 
from  these  beauties.  He  was  not  in  a hurry, 
he  was  not  angry  at  the  notion  that  Lady  Kew 
(and  Miss  Newcome  with  her)  hunted  him. 
What  else  should  they  do  but  pursue  an  object 
so  charming?  Ever}'  body  hunted  him.  The 
other  young  ladies,  whom  we  need  not  men- 
tion, languished  after  him  still  more  longingly. 
He  had  little  notes  from  these:  presents  of 
parses  worked  by  them,  and  cigar-cases  em- 
broidered with  his  coronet.  They  sang  to  him 
in  cosy  boudoirs — mamma  went  out  of  the  room, 
and  sister  Ann  forgot  something  in  the  drawing- 
room. They  ogled  him  as  they  sang.  Trem- 
bling, they  gave  him  a little  foot  to  mount  them, 
that  they  might  ride  on  horseback  with  him. 
They  tripped  along  by  his  side  from  the  Hall 
to  the  pretty  country  church  on  Sundays.  They 
warbled  hymns:  sweetly  looking  at  him  the 
while  mamma  whispered  confidentially  to  him, 
44  What  an  angel  Cecilia  is !”  And  so  forth  and 
so  forth — with  which  chaff  our  noble  bird  was 
by  ho  means  to  be  caught.  When  he  had  made 
up  his  great  mind  that  the  time  was  come  and 
the  woman,  he  was  ready  to  give  a Marchioness 
of  Farintosh  to  the  English  nation. 

Miss  Newcome  has  been  compared  ere  this 
to  the  statue  of  Huntress  Diana  at  the  Louvre, 
whose  haughty  figure  and  beauty  the  young  lady 
indeed  somewhat  resembled.  I was  not  present 
when  Diana  and  Diana's  grandmother  hunted 
the  noble  Scottish  stag  of  whom  we  have  just 
been  writing;  nor  care  to  know  how  many  times 
Lord  Farintosh  escaped,  and  how  at  last  he  was 
brought  to  bay  and  taken  by  his  resolute  pur- 
suers. Paris,  it  appears,  was  the  scene  of  his 
fall  and  capture.  The  news  was  no  doubt  well 
known  among  Lord  Farintosh’s  brother  dandies, 
among  exasperated  matrons  and  virgins  in  May 
Fair,  and  in  polite  society  generally,  before  it 
came  to  simple  Tom  Newcome  and  his  son. 
Not  a word  on  the  subject  had  Sir  Barnes  men- 
tioned to  the  Colonel : perhaps  not  choosing  to 
speak  till  the  intelligence  was  authenticated, 
perhaps  not  wishing  to  be  the  bearer  of  tidings 
so  painful. 

Though  the  Colonel  may  have  read  in  his 
44  Pall  Mall  Gazette"  a paragraph  which  an- 
nounced an  approaching  marriage  in  men 
Lite,  44  between  a noble  young  marquis  and  an 
accomplished  and  beautiful  young  lady,  daugh- 
ter and  sister  of  a northern  baronet,”  he  did  not 
know  who  were  the  fashionable  persons  about  to 
be  ma<i$T  happy,  nor  until  he  received  a letter 
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from  an  old  friend  who  lived  at  Paris  was  the 
fact  conveyed  to  him.  Here  is  the  letter,  pre- 
served by  him  along  with  all  that  he  ever  re- 
ceived from  the  same  hand : 

“ Rug  St.  Dominique,  St  Germain,  Faria,  10  Fev. 

44  So  behold  you  of  return,  my  friend ! you 
quit  forever  the  sword  and  those  arid  plains 
where  you  have  passed  so  many  years  of  your 
life,  separated  from  those  to  whom,  at  the  com- 
mencement, you  held  very  nearly.  Did  it  not 
seem  once  as  if  two  hands  never  could  unlock, 
so  closely  were  they  inlaced  together?  Ah, 
mine  are  old  and  feeble  now ; forty  years  have 
passed  since  the  time  when  you  used  to  say  they 
were  young  and  fair.  How  well  I remember  me 
of  every  one  of  those  days,  though  there  is  a 
death  between  me  and  them,  and  it  is  as  across 
a grave  I review  them.  Yet  another  parting, 
and  tears  and  regrets  are  finished.  Tenez,  I do 
not  believe  them  when  they  say  there  is  no  meet- 
ing for  us  afterward,  there  above.  To  what  good 
to  have  seen  you,  friend,  if  we  are  to  part  here 
and  in  Heaven  too  ? I have  not  altogether  for- 
gotten your  language ; is  it  not  so  ? I remember 
it  because  it  was  yours,  and  that  of  my  happy 
days.  I radote  like  an  old  woman,  as  I am.  M. 
de  Florae  has  known  my  history  from  the  com- 
mencement. May  I not  say  that,  after  so  many 
of  years,  I have  been  faithful  to  him  and  to  all 
my  promises?  When  the  end  comes  with  its 
great  absolution,  I shall  not  be  sorry.  One  sup- 
ports the  combats  of  life,  but  they  are  long,  and 
one  comes  from  them  very  wounded ; ah ! when 
shall  they  be  over  ? 

44  You  return  and  I salute  you  with  wishes  for 
parting.  How  much  egotism ! I have  another 
! project  which  I please  myself  to  arrange.  You 
[ know  how  I am  arrived  to  love  Clive  as  my  own 
child.  I vciy  quick  surprised  his  secret,  the  poor 
boy,  when  he  was  here  it  is  twenty  months.  He 
looked  so  like  you  as  I repeal  me  of  you  in  the 
old  time ! He  told  me  he  had  no  hope  of  his 
beautiful  cousin.  I have  heard  of  the  fine  mar- 
riage that  one  makes  her.  Paul,  my  son,  has 
been  at  the  English  Embassade  last  night,  and 
has  made  his  congratulations  to  M.  de  Farintosh. 

Paul  says  him  handsome,  young,  not  too  spirit- 
ual, rich,  and  haughty,  like  all,  all  noble  Mon- 
tagnards. 

44But  it  is  not  of  M.  de  Farintosh  I write, 
whose  marriage,  without  doubt,  has  been  an- 
nounced to  you.  I have  a little  project,  veiy 
foolish,  perhaps.  You  know  Mr.  the  Duke  of 
Iwy  has  left  me  guardian  of  his  little  daughter 
Antoinette,  whose  affrense  mother  no  one  sees 
more.  Antoinette  is  pretty  and  good,  and  soft, 
and  with  an  affectionate  heart.  I love  her  al- 
ready as  my  infant.  I wish  to  bring  her  up,  and 
that  Clive  should  marry  her.  They  say  you  are 
returned  very  rich.  What  follies  are  these  I 
write!  In  the  long  evenings  of  winter,  the 
children  escaped  it  is  a long  time  from  the  ma- 
ternal nest,  a silent  old  man  my  only  company 
— I live  but  of  the  past ; and  play  with  its  sou- 
venirs as  the  detained  caress  little  birds,  little 

flowers,  in  their  prisons.  I was  born  for  the  hap- 
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piness;  my  God!  I hare  learned  it  in  knowing 
yon.  In  losing  yon  I have  lost  it.  It  is  not 
against  the  will  of  Heaven  I oppose  myself.  It 
is  man,  who  makes  himself  so  much  of  this  evil 
and  misery,  this  slavery,  these  tears,  these  crimes, 
perhaps. 

“ This  marriage  of  the  young  Scotch  marquis 
and  the  fair  Ethel  (I  love  her  in  spite  of  all,  and 
shall  see  her  soon  and  congratulate  her,  for,  do 
you  see,  I might  have  stopped  this  fine  marriage, 
and  did  my  best  and  more  than  my  duty  for  our 
poor  Clive)  shall  make  itself  in  London  next 
spring,  I hear.  You  shall  assist  scarcely  at  the 
ceremony;  he,  poor  boy,  shall  not  care  to  be 
there!  Bring  him  to  Paris  to  make  the  court 
to  my  little  Antoinette : bring  him  to  Paris  to 
his  good  friend,  Comtesse  de  Florao. 

ttI  read  marvels  of  his  works  in  an  English 
Journal,  which  one  sends  me." 

Clive  was  not  by  when  this  letter  reached  his 
father.  Clive  was  in  his  painting-room,  and 
lest  he  should  meet  his  son,  and  in  order  to  de- 
vise the  best  means  of  breaking  the  news  to  the 
lad,  Thomas  Newcome  retreated  out  of  doors  ; 
and  from  the  Oriental  ho  crossed  Oxford  Street, 
and  from  Oxford  Street  he  stalked  over  the 
roomy  pavements  of  Gloucester  Place,  and  there 
he  bethought  him  how  he  had  neglected  Mrs. 
Hobson  Newcome  of  late,  and  the  interesting 
family  of  Bryanstone  Square.  So  he  went  to 
leave  his  card  at  Maria’s  door : her  daughters, 
at  we  have  said,  are  quite  grown  girls.  If  they 
have  been  lectured,  and  learning,  and  black- 
boarded,  and  practicing,  and  using  the  globes, 
and  laying  in  a store  of  ologies,  ever  since,  what 
a deal  they  must  know ! Colonel  Newcome  was 
admitted  to  see  his  nieces,  and  Consummate 
Virtue,  their  parent.  Maria  was  charmed  to 
see  her  brother-in-law;  she  greeted  him  with 
reproachful  tenderness : 44  Why,  why,”  her  fine 
eyes  seemed  to  say,  “ have  you  so  long  neglect- 
ed us  ? Do  you  think  because  I am  wise,  and 
gifted,  and  good,  and  you  are,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, a poor  creature  with  no  education,  I am 
not  also  affable?  Come,  let  the  prodigal  be 
welcomed  by  his  virtuous  relatives : come  and 
lunch  with  us,  Colonel !”  He  sate  down  accord- 
ingly to  the  family  tiffin. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  the  mother,  who 
had  matter  of  importance  to  impart  to  him,  be- 
sought him  to  go  to  the  drawing-room,  and  there 
poured  out  such  a eulogy  upon  her  children’s 
qualities,  as  fond  mothers  know  how  to  utter. 
They  knew  this  and  they  knew  that.  They  were 
instructed  by  the  most  eminent  professors ; that 
wretched  Frenchwoman,  whom  you  may  remem- 
ber here,  Mademoiselle  Lenoir,  Maria  remarked 
parenthetically,  turned  out,  oh,  frightfully ! She 
tanght  the  girls  the  worst  accent,  it  appears.  Her 
father  was  not  a colonel ; he  was — oh ! never 
mind ! It  is  a mercy  I got  rid  of  that  fiendish 
woman , and  before  my  precious  ones  knew  what 
she  was ! And  then  followed  details  of  the  per- 
fections of  the  two  girls,  with  occasional  side- 
shots  at  Lady  Ann’s  family,  just  as  in  the  old 
time.  44^Vhy  don’t  yon  bring  your  boy,  whom 
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I have  always  loved  as  a son,  and  who  avoids 
me?  Why  does  not  CUve  know  his  cousins? 

They  are  veiy  different  from  others  of  his  kins- 
women, who  think  best  of  the  heartiest  world? 

44 1 fear,  Maria,  there  is  too  much  truth  in 
what  you  say,”  sighs  the  Colonel,  drumming  on 
a book  on  the  drawing-room  table,  and  looking 
down  sees  it  is  a great,  large,  square,  gilt  peerage, 
open  at  Farintosh,  Marquis  of.  Fergus  An- 
gus Malcolm  Mungo  Roy,  Marquis  of  Farintosh, 

Earl  of  Glenlivat,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland; 
also  Earl  of  Rossmont,  in  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Son  of  Angus  Fergus  Malcolm,  Earl 
of  Glenlivat,  and  grandson  and  heir  of  Malcolm 
Mungo  Angus,  first  Marquis  of  Farintosh,  and 
twenty-fifth  Earl,  etc.,  etc. 

44  You  have  heard  the  news  regarding  Ethel  ?” 
remarks  Mrs.  Hobson. 

44 1 have  just  heard,”  says  the  poor  Colonel. 

44 1 have  a letter  from  Ann  this  morning,” 

Maria  continues.  44  They  are  of  course  delight- 
ed with  the  match.  Lord  Farintosh  is  wealthy, 
handsome ; has  been  a little  wild,  I hear ; is  not 
such  a husband  as  I would  choose  for  wry  dar- 
lings, but  poor  Brian’s  family  have  been  edu- 
cated to  love  the  world  ; and  Ethel  no  doubt  is 
flattered  by  the  prospects  before  her.  I have 
heard  that  some  one  else  was  a little  ipris  in 
that  quarter.  How  does  Clive  bear  the  news, 
my  dear  Colonel  ?” 

44  He  has  long  expected  it,”  says  the  Colonel, 
rising ; 44  and  I left  him  very  cheerful  at  break- 
fast this  morning.” 

“Send  him  to  see  us,  the  naughty  boy!”  cries 
Maria.  ' 44  We  don’t  change ; we  remember  old 
times : to  us  he  will  ever  be  welcome  1”  And 
with  this  confirmation  of  Madame  de  Florae’s 
news,  Thomas  Newcome  walked  sadly  home- 
ward. 

And  now  Thomas  Newcome  had  to  break  the 
news  to  his  son,  who  received  the  shot  in  such 
a way  as  caused  his  friends  and  confidants  to 
admire  his  high  spirit.  He  said  he  had  long 
been  expecting  some  such  announcement:  it 
was  many  months  since  Ethel  had  prepared  him 
for  it.  Under  her  peculiar  circumstances  he  did 
not  see  how  she  could  act  otherwise  than  she 
had  done.  And  he  narrated  to  the  Colonel  the 
substance  of  the  convorsation  which  the  two 
young  people  had  had  together  several  months 
before,  in  Madame  de  Florae’s  garden. 

Clive’s  father  did  not  tell  his  son  of  his  own 
bootless  negotiation  with  Barnes  Newcome. 

There  was  no  need  to  recall  that  now ; but  the 
Colonel’s  wrath  against  his  nephew  exploded  in 
conversation  with  me,  who  w;as  the  confidant  of 
father  and  son  in  this  business.  Ever  since  that 
luckless  day  when  Barnes  thought  proper  to— 
to  give  a wrong  address  for  Lady  Kew,  Thomas 
Newcome’s  anger  had  been  growing.  He  smoth- 
ered it  yet  for  a while,  sent  a letter  to  Lady  Ann 
Newcome,  briefly  congratulating  her  on  the 
choice  which  he  had  heard  Miss  Newcome  had 
made ; and  in  acknowledgment  of  Madame  de 
Florae’s  more  sentimental  epistle  he  wrote  a re- 
ply which  baa  not  been  preserved,  but  in  which 
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he  bade  her  rebuke  Miss  Newcome  for  not  hav- 
ing answered  him  when  he  wrote  to  her,  and 
not  having  acquainted  her  old  uncle  with  her 
projected  union. 

To  this  message,  Ethel  wrote  back  a brief, 
hurried  reply ; it  said — 

“I  saw  Madame  de  Florae  last  night  at  her 
daughter’s  reception,  and  she  gave  me  my  dear 
uncle’s  messages.  Yes,  the  news  is  true  which 
you  have  heard  from  Madame  de  Florae,  and  in 
Bryanstone  Square.  I did  not  like  to  write  it 
to  you,  because  I know  one  whom  I regard  as  a 
brother  (and  a great,  great  deal  better),  and  to 
whom  I know  it  will  give  pain.  He  knows  that 
I have  done  my  duty , and  why  I have  acted  as  I 
have  done.  God  bless  him  and  his  dear  father. 

41  What  is  this  about  a letter  which  I never 
answered  ? Grandmamma  knows  nothing  about 
a letter.  Mamma  has  inclosed  to  me  that  which 
you  wrote  to  her,  but  there  has  been  no  Utter 
from  T.  N.  to  his  sincere  and  affectionate 

uRue  do  RivolL  Friday.”  44  E.  N. 

This  was  too  much,  and  the  cup  of  Thomas 
Newcome’s  wrath  overflowed.  Barnes  had  lied 
about  Ethel’s  visit  to  London : Barnes  had  lted 
in  saying  that  he  delivered  the  message  with 
which  his  uncle  charged  him : Barnes  had  lied 
about  the  letter  which  he  had  received  and  never 
sent.  With  these  accusations  firmly  proven  in 
his  mind  against  his  nephew,  the  Colonel  went 
down  to  confront  that  sinner. 

Wherever  he  should  find  Barnes,  Thomas 
Newcome  was  determined  to  tell  him  his  mind. 
Should  they  meet  on  the  steps  of  a church,  on 
the  flags  of  ’Change,  or  in  the  newspaper-room 
at  Bays's,  at  evening-paper  time,  when  men 
most  do  congregate,  Thomas  the  Colonel  was 
determined  upon  exposing  and  chastising  his 
father’s  grandson.  With  Ethel’s  letter  in  his 
pocket,  he  took  his  way  into  the  city,  penetrated 
into  the  unsuspecting  back  parlor  of  Hobson’s 
bank,  and  was  disappointed  at  first  at  only  find- 
ing his  half-brother  Hobson  there  engaged  over 
his  newspaper.  The  Colonel  signified  his  wish 
to  see  Sir  Barnes  Newcome.  <(  Sir  Barnes  was 
not  come  in  yet.  You’ve  heard  about  the  mar- 
riage,” says  Hobson.  44  Great  news  for  the 
Barnes’s,  ain’t  it  ? The  head  of  the  house  is  as 
proud  as  a peacock  about  it.  Said  be  was  going 
out  to  Samuels,  the  diamond  merchants ; going 
to  make  his  sister  some  uncommon  fine  present. 
Jolly  to  be  uncle  to  a marquis,  ain’t  it,  Colonel  ? | 
I'll  have  nothing  under  a duke  for  my  girls.  I 
say,  I know  whose  nose  is  out  of  joint.  But 
young  fellows  get  over  these  things,  and  Clive 
won’t  die  this  time,  I dare  say.” 

While  Hobson  Newcome  made  these  satiric 
and  facetious  remarks,  his  half-brother  paced 
up  and  down  the  glass  parlor,  scowling  over  the 
panes  into  the  bank  where  the  busy  young  clerks 
sate  before  their  ledgers.  At  last  he  gave  an 
“ Ah  J”  as  of  satisfaction.  Indeed,  he  had  seen 
Sir  Barnes  Newcome  enter  into  the  bank. 

The  Baronet  stopped  and  spoke  with  a clerk, 
and  presently  entered,  followed  by  that  young 
gentleman  into  his  privatq  parlor.  Barnes  tried 
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to  grin  when  he  saw  his  uncle,  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  greet  the  Colonel ; but  the  Colonel  put 
both  his  behind  his  back,  that  which  carried  his 
faithful  bamboo  cane  shook  nervously.  Barnes 
was  aware  that  the  Colonel  had  the  news.  “I 
was  going  to — to  write  to  you  this  morning, 
with — with  some  intelligence  that  I am — very 
— very  sorry  to  give.” 

41  This  young  gentleman  is  one  of  your  clerks  ?” 
asked  Thomas  Newcome,  blandly. 

44  Yes ; Mr.  Boltby,  who  has  your  private  ac- 
count This  is  Colonel  Newcome,  Mr.  Boltby,” 
says  Sir  Barnes,  in  some  wonder. 

44  Mr.  Boltby,  brother  Hobson,  you  heard  what 
Sir  Barnes  Newcome  said  just  now  respecting 
certain  intelligence  which  he  grieved  to  give 
me?” 

At  this  the  three  other  gentlemen  respective- 
ly wore  looks  of  amazement. 

44  Allow  me  to  say  in  your  presence,  that  I 
don't  believe  one  single  word  Sir  Barnes  New- 
come  sqys,  when  he  tells  me  that  he  is  very  sorry 
for  some  intelligence  he  has  to  communicate. 

He  lies,  Mr.  Boltby ; he  is  very  glad.  I made 
up  my  mind  that  in  whatsoever  company  I met 
him,  and  on  the  very  first  day  I found  him — 
hold  your  tongue,  Sir;  you  shall  speak  after- 
ward, and  tell  more  lies  when  I have  done— I 
made  up  my  mind,  I say,  that  on  the  very  first 
occasion  I would  tell  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  that 
he  was  a liar  and  a cheat.  He  takes  charge  of 
letters  and  keeps  them  back.  Did  you  break 
the  seal,  Sir?  There  was  nothing  to  steal  in 
my  letter  to  Miss  Newcome.  He  tells  me  peo- 
ple are  out  of  town,  whom  he  goes  to  see  in  the 
next  street,  after  leaving  my  table,  and  whom  I 
see  myself  half  an  hour  before  he  lies  to  me 
about  their  absence.” 

44  D — n you,  go  out,  and  don’t  stand  staring 
there,  you  booby !”  screams  out  Sir  Barnes  to 
the  clerk.  44  Stop,  Boltby.  Colonel  Newcome, 
unless  you  leave  this  room,  I shall — I shall — ” 

44  You  shall  call  a policeman.  Send  for  the 
gentleman,  and  I will  tell  the  Lord  Mayor  what 
I think  of  Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  Baronet.  Mr. 
Boltby,  shall  we  have  the  constable  in  ?” 

44  Sir,  you  are  an  old  man,  and  my  father’s 
brother,  or  you  know  very  well  I would — ” 

44  You  would  what,  Sir?  Upon  my  word, 
Barnes  Newcome”  (here  the  Colonel's  two  hands 
and  the  bamboo  cane  came  from  the  rear  and 
formed  in  the  front),  44  but  that  you  are  my  fa- 
ther’s grandson,  after  a menace  like  that,  I 
would  take  you  out  and  cane  you  in  the  pres- 
ence of  your  clerks.  I repeat,  Sir,  that  I con- 
sider you  guilty  of  treachery,  falsehood,  and 
knavery.  And  if  ever  I see  you  at  Bays’s  Club, 

I will  make  the  same  statement  to  your  ac- 
quaintance at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  A 
man  of  your  baseness  ought  to  be  known,  Sir ; 
and  it  shall  be  my  business  to  make  men  of 
honor  aware  of  your  character.  Mr.  Boltby, 
will  you  have  the  kindness  to  make  out  my  ac- 
count? Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  for  fear  of  con- 
sequences that  I should  deplore,  I recommend 
you  to  keep  a wide  berth  of  me,  Sir.”  And  the 
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Colonel  twirled  his  mustaches,  and  wared  his 
cane  in  an  ominous  manner,  and  Barnes  started 
bach  spontaneously  out  of  its  dangerous  circle, 
Wliat  Mr.  Bobby's  sentiments  may  have  been 
regarding  this  extraordinary  scene  in  which  his 
principal  cut  so  sorry  a figure — whether  he  nar- 
rated the  conversation  lo  other  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  of  Hobson  Broth- 
ers, or  prudently  kept  it  to  himself,  I can  not 
sav,  having  no  means  of  pursuing  Mr.  B.'s  sub- 
sequent career.  He  speedily  quitted  his  desk 
at  Hobson  Brothers ; and  let  us  presume  that 
Barnes  thought  Mr.  B.  had  told  all  the  other 
clerks  of  the  avuncular  quarrel.  That  convic- 
tion will  make  ns  imagine  Burnt**  still  more 
comfortable.  Hobson  Newcomc  no  doubt  was 
rejoiced  at  Barnes’s  discomfiture ; he  had  been 
insolent  and  domineering  beyond  measure  of 
late  to  hi#  vulgar,  good-natured  uncle,  whereas 
after  the  above  interview  with  the  Colonel,  he 
became  very  humble  and  quiet  in  his  demeanor, 
and  for  a long,  long  time  never  said  a rude 
word.  Kay,  I fear  Hobson  must  have  earned 
an  account  of  the  transaction  to  Mrs.  Hobson 
and  the  circle  in  Bryaostone  Square ; for  Sam 


Newcomc,  now  entered  nt  Cambridge,  called 
the  Baronet  “Barnes”  quite  familiarly;  asked 
after  Clara  and  Ethel;  and  requested  a small 
loan  of  Barnes. 

Of  course  the  story  did  not  get  wind  nt  Bay*’* ; 
of  course  Tom  Eaves  did  not  know  all  about  it, 
and  say  that  Sir  Barnes  had  been  beaten  black 
and  blue.  Having  been  trented  very*  ill  by  the 
committee  in  a complaint  which  he  made  about 
the  Club-cookery,  Sir  Barnes  Newcomc  never 
came  to  Bays's,  mid  at  the  end  of  the  year  took 
off  his  name  from  the  lists  of  the  club. 

Sir  Bnmes,  though  a little  taken  aback  in 
the  morning,  ond  not  ready  with  an  impromptu 
reply  to  the  Colonel  and  his  cane,  could  not 
allow  the  occurrence  to  pass  without  n protest ; 
and  indited  a letter  which  Thomas  Novcome 
kept  along  with  some  others  previously  quoted 
bv  the  compiler  of  the  present  memoirs.  It  is 
as  follows ; 

i4  Colonel  Newcomc,  €.  B.,  private. 

'*  Ik’lgTmre  St.,  Feb.  1b,  1$ — 

“ 8m — The  incredible  insolence  and  vio- 
lence of  your  behavior  to-day  (inspired  by 
whatever  causes  or  mistakes  of  your  own) 
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can  not  be  passed  without  some  comment  on 
my  part.  I laid  before  a friend  of  your  own 
profession,  a statement  of  the  words  which  yon 
applied  to  me  in  the  presence  of  my  partner 
and  one  of  my  clerks  this  morning;  and  my 
adviser  is  of  opinion,  that  considering  the  rela- 
tionship unhappily  subsisting  between  us,  I can 
take  no  notice  of  insults  for  which  you  knew 
when  you  uttered  them  I could  not  call  you  to 
account.” 

[“  There  is  some  truth  in  that,”  said  the  Col- 
onel.” 44  He  couldn’t  fight,  you  know ; but  then 
he  was  such  a liar  I could  not  help  speaking 
my  mind.”] 

44 1 gathered  from  the  brutal  language  which 
you  thought  fit  to  employ  toward  a disarmed 
man,  the  ground  of  one  of  your  monstrous  ac- 
cusations against  me,  that  I deceived  you  in 
stating  that  my  relative,  Lady  Kew,  was  in  the 
country,  when  in  fact  she  was  at  her  house  in  j 
London. 

44  To  this  absurd  charge  I at  once  plead  guilty. 
The  venerable  lady  in  question  was  passing 
through  London,  where  she  desired  to  be  free 
from  intrusion.  At  her  ladyship’s  wish  1 stated 
that  she  was  out  of  town ; and  would,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  unhesitatingly  make  the 
same  statement.  Your  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  person  in  question  did  not  warrant  that  you 
should  force  yourself  on  her  privacy,  as  you 
would  doubtless  know  were  you  more  familiar 
with  the  customs  of  the  society  in  which  she 
moves. 

44 1 declare  upon  my  honor  as  a gentleman, 
that  I gave  her  the  message  which  I promised 
to  deliver  from  you,  and  also  that  I transmitted 
a letter  with  which  you  intrusted  me ; and  re- 
pel with  scorn  and  indignation  the  charges 
which  you  were  pleased  to  bring  against  me, 
as  I treat  with  contempt  the  language  and  the 
threats  which  you  thought  fit  to  employ. 

44  Our  books  show  the  amount  of  x£  xs.  xd 
to  your  credit,  which  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  withdraw  at  your  earliest  convenience;  as 
of  course  all  intercourse  must  cease  henceforth 
between  you  and 

“Youts,  etc., 

44  B.  Newcomb  Newcomb.” 

44 1 think,  Sir,  he  doesn’t  make  out  a bad 
case,”  Mr.  Pendennis  remarked  to  the  Colonel, 
who  showed  him  this  majestic  letter. 

44  It  would  be  a good  case  if  I believed  a single 
word  of  it,  Arthur,”  replied  my  friend,  placidly 
twirling  the  old  gray  mustache.  44  If  you  were 
to  say  so  and  so,  and  say  that  I had  brought 
false  charges  against  you,  I should  ciy  mea  culpa, 
and  apologize  with  all  my  heart.  But  as  I have 
a perfect  conviction  that  every  word  this  fellow 
says  is  a lie,  what  is  the  use  of  arguing  any 
more  about  the  matter?  I would  not  believe 
him  if  he  brought  twenty  other  liars  as  witness- 
es, and  if  he  lied  till  he  was  black  in  the  face. 
Give  me  the  walnuts.  I wonder  who  Sir 
Barnes’s  military  friend  was.” 

Barnes's  military  friend  was  our  gallant  ac- 
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quaintance  General  Sir  George  Tufto,  K.C.B., 
who  a short  while  afterward  talked  over  the 
quarrel  with  the  Colonel,  and  manfully  told  him 
that  (in  Sir  George’s  opinion)  he  was  wrong. 

44  The  little  beggar  behaved  vexy  well  I thought, 
in  the  first  business.  You  bullied  him  so,  and 
in  the  front  of  his  regiment,  too,  that  it  was  al- 
most past  bearing ; and  when  he  deplored,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  almost,  the  little  humbug! 
that  his  relationship  prevented  him  calling  you 
out,  ecod,  I believed  him  1 It  was  in  the  sec- 
ond affair  that  poor  little  Barney  showed  he 
was  a cocktail.” 

44 What  second  affair?”  asked  Thomas  New- 
come. 

44  Don’t  you  know  I He ! he  1 this  is  famous !” 
cries  Sir  George.  44  Why,  Sir,  two  days  after 
your  business,  he  comes  to  me  with  another 
letter  and  a face  as  long  as  my  mare’s,  by  Jove! 
And  that  letter,  Newcome,  was  from  your  young 
'un.  Stop,  here  it  is!”  and  from  his  padded 
bosom  General  Sir  George  Tufto  drew  a pocket- 
book,  and  from  the  pocket-book  a copy  of  a let- 
ter, inscribed,  Clive  Newcome,  Esq.,  to  SirB.  N. 
Newcome.  44  There’s  no  mistake  about  your 

fellow,  Colonel.  No, him  1”  and  the  man 

of  war  fired  a volley  of  oaths  as  a salute  to 
Clive. 

And  the  Colonel,  on  horseback,  riding  by  the 
other  cavalry  officer’s  side,  read  as  follows : 

44  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  Feb.  16. 

14  Sib — Colonel  Newcome  this  morning  show- 
ed me  a letter  bearing  your  signature,  in  which 
you  state — 1.  That  Colonel  Newcome  has  ut- 
tered calumnious  and  insolent  charges  against 
you.  2.  That  Colonel  Newcome  so  spoke, 
knowing  that  you  could  take  no  notice  of  his 
charges  of  falsehood  and  treachery,  on  account 
of  the  relationship  subsisting  between  you. 

44  Your  statements  would  evidently  imply  that 
Colonel  Newcome  has  been  guilty  of  ungentle- 
manlike  conduct,  and  of  cowardice  toward  you. 

44  As  there  can  be  no  reason  why  ice  should 
not  meet  in  any  manner  that  you  desire,  I here 
beg  leave  to  state,  on  my  own  part,  that  I fully 
coincide  with  Colonel  Newcome  in  his  opinion 
that  you  have  been  guilty  of  falsehood  and 
treachery,  and  that  the  charge  of  cowardice 
which  you  dare  to  make  against  a gentleman 
of  his  tried  honor  and  courage,  is  another  will- 
ful and  cowardly  falsehood  on  your  part. 

44  And  I hope  you  will  refer  the  bearer  of 
this  note,  my  friend  Mr.  George  Warrington, 
of  the  Upper  Temple,  to  the  military  gentle- 
man whom  you  consulted  in  respect  to  the 
just  charges  of  Colonel  Newcome.  Waiting  a 
prompt  reply, 

44  Believe  me,  Sir, 

44  Your  obedient  servant, 

44  Clivb  Newcomb. 

44  Bir  Barnes  Newcome  Newcome,  Bart,  M.P.,  etc.” 

44  What  a blunderhead  I am !”  cries  the  Col- 
onel, with  delight  on  his  countenance,  spite  of 
his  professed  repentance.  44  It  never  once  en- 
tered my  head  that  the  youngster  would  take 
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resort  to  the  police  for  protection ; that  he  was 
about  to  quit  London,  and  certainly  should  not 
delay  his  departure  on  account  of  Mr.  Clive 
Newcome’s  monstrous  proceedings ; and  that  he 
desired  to  take  leave  of  an  odious  subject,  as  of 
an  individual  whom  he  had  striven  to  treat  with 
kindness,  but  from  whom,  from  youth  upward, 
8ir  Barnes  Newcome  had  received  nothing  but 
insolence,  enmity,  and  ill-will.” 

“ He  is  an  ill  man  to  offend,”  remarked  Mr. 
Pendennis.  “ I don't  think  he  has  ever  forgiven 
that  daret,  Clive.” 

“ Pooh  I the  fond  dates  from  long  before 
that,”  said  Clive;  “ Barnes  wanted  to  lick  me 
when  I was  a boy,  and  I declined : in  fact,  I 
think  he  had  rather  the  worst  of  it ; bat  then  I 
operated  freely  on  his  shins,  and  that  wasn't  fair 
in  war,  you  know.” 

“ Heaven  forgive  me !”  cries  the  Colonel ; “I 
have  always  felt  the  fellow  was  my  enemy;  and 
my  mind  is  relieved  now  war  is  declared.  - It 
has  been  a kind  of  hypocrisy  with  me  to  shake 
his  hand  and  eat  his  dinner.  When  I trusted 
him  it  was  against  my  better  inBtinct;  and  I 
have  been  struggling  against  it  these  ten  years, 
thinking  it  was  a wicked  prejudice,  and  ought 
to  be  overcome.” 

“ Why  should  we  overcome  such  instincts  ?” 
asks  Mr.  Warrington.  “Why  shouldn't  we 
hate  what  is  hateful  in  people,  and  scorn  what 
is  mean  ? From  what  friend  Pen  has  described 
to  me,  and  from  some  other  accounts  which 
have  come  to  my  ears,  yonr  respectable  nephew 
is  about  as  loathsome  a little  villain  as  crawls 
on  the  earth.  Good  seems  to  be  out  of  his 
sphere,  and  away  from  his  contemplation.  He 
ill  treats  every  one  he  comes  near ; or,  if  gen- 
tle to  them,  it  is  that  they  may  serve  some  base 
purpose.  Since  my  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  creature,  I have  been  contemplating  his 
ways  with  wonder  and  curiosity.  How  much 
superior  Nature’s  rogues  are,  Pen,  to  the  villains 
you  novelists  put  into  your  books!  This  man 
goes  about  his  life  business  with  a natural  pro- 
pensity to  darkness  and  evil — as  a bug  crawls, 
and  stings,  and  stinks.  I don’t  suppose  the  fel- 
low feels  any  more  remorse  than  a cat  that  runs 
away  with  a mutton  chop.  I recognize  the  Evil 
Spirit,  Sir,  and  do  honor  to  Ahrimanes,  in  tak- 
ing off  my  hat  to  this  young  man.  He  seduced 
a poor  girl  in  his  father’s  country  town-v£it 
not  natural?  deserted  her  and  her  children — 
don’t  you  recognize  the  beast  ? married  for  rank 
— could  you  expect  otherwise  from  him  ? invites 
my  Lord  Highgate  to  his  house  in  consideration 
of  his  balance  at  the  bank — Sir,  unless  some- 
body's heel  shall  crunch  him  on  the  way,  there 
is  no  height  to  which  this  aspiring  vermin  mayn’t 
crawl.  I look  to  see  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  pros- 
per more  and  more.  I make  no  doubt  he  will 
die  an  immense  capitalist,  and  an  exalted  Peer 
of  this  realm.  He  will  have  a marble  monu- 
ment, and  a pathetic  funeral  sermon.  There 
is  a Divine  in  your  family,  Clive,  that  shall 
preach  it.  I will  weep  respectful  tears  over  the 
grave  of  Baron  Newcome,  Viscount  Newcome, 
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Earl  Newfcame ; and  the  children  whom  he  has 
deserted,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  time,  will 
be  sent  by  a grateful  nation  to  New  South  Wales, 
will  proudly  say  to  their  brother  convicts,  ‘Yes, 
the  Earl  was  our  honored  father !'  ” 

“ I fear  he  is  no  better  than  he  should  be, 

Mr.  Warrington,”  says  the  Colonel,  shaking  his 
head.  “ I never  heard  the  story  about  the  de- 
serted children.” 

“How  should  yon?  Oh,  yon  guileless  man !” 
cries  Warrington.  “ I am  not  in  the  ways  of 
scandal-hearing  myself  much;  but' this  tale  I 
had  from  Sir  Barnes  Newcome’s  own  country. 

Mr.  Batters,  of  the  ‘ Newcome  Independent,’  is 
my  esteemed  client.  I write  leading  articles 
for  his  newspaper,  and  when  he  was  in  town  last 
spring  he  favored  me  with  the  anecdote;  and 
proposed  to  amuse  the  member  for  Newcome 
by  publishing  it  in  his  journal.  This  kind  of 
writing  is  not  much  in  my  line ; and,  out  of  re- 
spect to  you  and  your  young  one,  I believe,  I 
strove  with  Mr.  Batters,  and  entreated  hhn  and 
prevailed  with  him,  not  to  publish  die  story. 
That  is  how  I came  to  know  it.” 

I sate  with  the  Colonel  in  the  evening,  when 
he  commented  on  Warrington's  story  and  Sir 
Barnes's  adventures  in  his  simple  way.  He 
said  his  brother  Hobson  had  been  with  him  the 
morning  after  the  dispute,  reiterating  Barnes’s 
defense  of  his  conduct : and  professing  on  his 
own  part  nothing  but  good-will  toward  bis 
brother.  Between  ourselves  the  young  baronet 
carries  matters  with  rather  a high  hand  some- 
times, and  I am  not  sorry  that  you  gave  him  a 
little  dressing.  But  you  were  too  hard  upon 
him,  Colonel — really  you  were.  Had  I known 
that  child-deserting  story  I would  have  given  it 
harder  still,  Sir,  says  Thomas  Newcome,  twirl- 
ing his  mustache ; but  my  brother  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  quarrel,  and  very  rightly  did  not 
wish  to  engage  in  it.  He  has  an  eye  to  busi- 
ness has  Master  Hobson,  too,  my  friend  con- 
tinuedi:  for  he  brought  me  a check  for  my 
private  account,  which  of  course,  he  said,  could 
not  remain  after  my  quarrel  with  Barnes.  But 
the  Indian  J^ank  account,  which  is  pretty  large, 
he  supposed  need  not  be  taken  away?  and  in- 
deed why  should  it?  So  that,  which  is  little 
business  of  mine,  remains  where  it  was;  and 
brother  Hobson  and  I remain  perfectly  good 
friends. 

“ I think  Clive  is  much  better  since  he  has 
been  quite  put  out  of  bis  suspense.  He  speaks 
with  a great  deal  more  kindness  and  good-nature 
about  the  marriage  than  I am  disposed  to  feel 
regarding  it ; and,  depend  on  it,  has  too  high  a 
spirit  to  show  that  he  is  beaten.  But  I know 
he  is  a good  deal  cut  up,  though  be  says  no- 
thing; and  he  agreed  willingly  enough  to  take 
a little  journey,  Arthur,  and  be  out  of  the  way 
when  this  business  takes  place.  We  shall  go 
to  Paris:  I don't  know  where  else  besides. 
These  misfortunes  do  good  in  one  way,  hard 
as  they  are  to  bear : they  unite  people  who  love 
each  other.  It  seems  to  me  my  boy  has  been 
nearer  to  me,  and  likes  bis  old  father  better 
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kited  his  lordship  with  much  graceful  ease : and 
then  pushed  about  the  rooms  perseveringly 
hanging  on  to  Alfreds  jacket.  “ I say,  I wish 
yon  wouldn’t  call  me  AT,”  I heard  Master 
Alfred  say  to  his  consin.  Seeing  my  face,  Mr. 
Samuel  ran  up  to  claim  acquaintance.  He  was 
good  enough  to  say  he  thought  Farintosh  seemed 
devilish  haughty.  Even  my  wife  could  not  help 
saying,  that  Mr.  Sam  was  an  odious  little  crea- 
ture. 

So  it  was  for  young  Alfred,  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  who  would  want  help  and  protection 
in  the  world,  that  Ethel  was  about  to  give  up 
her  independence,  her  inclination  perhaps,  and 
to  bestow  her  life  on  yonder  young  nobleman. 
Looking  at  her  as  a girl  devoting  hereelf  to  her 
family,  her  sacrifice  gave  her  a melancholy 
interest  in  our  eyes.  My  wife  and  I watched 
her,  grave  and  beautiful,  moving  through  the 
rooms,  receiving  and  returning  a hundred  greet- 
ings, bending  to  compliments,  talking  with  this 
friend  and  that,  with  my  lord’s  lordly  relations, 
with  himself,  to  whom  she  listened  deferen- 
tially; faintly  smiling  as  he  spoke  now  and 
again,  doing  the  honors  of  her  mother’s  house. 
Lady  after  lady  of  his  lordship’s  clan  and  kins- 
folk, complimented  the  girl  and  her  pleased 
mother.  Old  Lady  Kew  was  radiant  (if  one 
can  call  radiance  the  glances  of  those  darkling 
old  eyes).  She  sate  in  a little  room  apart,  and 
thither  people  went  to  pay  their  court  to  her. 
Unwillingly  I came  in  on  this  levee  with  my 
wife  on  my  arm:  Lady  Kew  scowled  at  me 
over  her  crutch,  but  without  a sign  of  recogni- 
tion. “What  an  awful  countenance  that  old 
woman  has !”  Laura  whispered  as  we  retreated 
out  of  that  gloomy  presence. 

And  Doubt  (as  its  wont  is)  whispered  too  a 
question  in  my  ear,  “Is  it  for  her  brothers  and 
sisters  only  that  Miss  Ethel  is  sacrificing  her- 
self? Is  it  not  for  the  coronet,  and  the  tri- 
umph, and  the  fine  houses?”  When  two  mo- 
tives may  actuate  a friend,  we  surely  may  try 
and  believe  in  the  good  one,  says  Laura.  But, 
but  I am  glad  Clive  does  not  marry  her — poor 
fellow ! — he  would  not  have  been  happy  with 
her.  She  belongs  to  this  great  world : she  has 
spent  all  her  life  in  it:  Clive  would  have 
entered  into  it,  very  likely  in  her  train ; “ and 
you  know,  Sir,  it  is  not  good  that  we  should  be 
our  husband’s  superiors,”  adds  Mrs.  Laura  with 
a courtesy. 

She  presently  pronounced  that  the  air  was 
very  hot  in  the  rooms,  and  in  fact  wanted  to  go 
home  to  see  her  child.  As  we  passed  out,  we 
saw  Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  eagerly  smiling, 
smirking,  bowing,  and  in  the  fondest  conversa- 
tion with  his  sister  and  Lord  Farintosh.  By 
Sir  Barnes  presently  brushed  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Sir  George  Tufto,  K.C.B.,  who,  when  he 
saw  on  whose  foot  he  had  trodden,  grunted  out, 
“Hm,  beg  your  pardon!”  and  turning  his  back 
on  Barnes,  forthwith  began  complimenting 
Ethel  and  the  Marquis.  “Served  with  your 
lordship’s  father  in  Spain ; glad  to  make  your 
lordship’s  acquaintance,”  says  Sir  George.  Ethel 
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bows  to  us  as  we  pass  out  of  the  rooms,  and  we  * 
hear  no  more  of  Sir  George’s  conversation. 

In  the  cloak-room  sits  Lady  Clara  Newcome, 
with  a gentleman  bending  over  her,  just  in  such 
an  attitude  as  the  bride  is  in  Hogarth’s  Mar- 
riage-a-la-mode  as  the  counselor  talks  to  her. 

Lady  Clara  starts  up  as  a crowd  of  blushes 
come  into  her  wan  face,  and  tries  to  smile,  and 
rises  to  greet  my  wife,  and  says  something 
about  its  being  so  dreadfully  hot  in  the  upper 
rooms,  and  so  very  tedious  waiting  for  the  car- 
riages. The  gentleman  advances  toward  me 
with  a military  stride,  and  says,  “ How  do  you 
do,  Mr.  Pendcnnis  ? How’s  our  young  friend, 
the  painter  ?”  I answer  Lord  Highgate  civilly 
enough,  whereas  my  wife  will  scarce  speak  a 
word  in  reply  to  Lady  Clara  Newcome. 

Lady  Clara  asked  us  to  her  ball,  which  my 
wife  declined  altogether  to  attend.  Sir  Barnes 
published  a series  of  quite  splendid  entertain* 
ments  on  the  happy  occasion  of  his  sister’s 
betrothal.  We  read  the  names  of  all  the  clan 
Farintosh  in  the  Morning  Post , as  attending 
these  banquets.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobson  New- 
come,  in  Bryanstone  Square,  gave  «lso  signs  of 
rejoicing  at  their  niece’s  marriage.  They  had 
a grand  banquet,  followed  by  a tea,  to  which 
latter  amusement  the  present  biographer  was 
invited.  Lady  Ann  and  Lady  Kew,  and  her 
granddaughter,  and  the  Baronet  and  his  wife, 
and  my  Lord  Highgate,  and  Sir  George  Tufto 
attended  the  dinner ; but  it  was  rather  a damp 
entertainment.  “Farintosh,”  whispers  Sam 
Newcome,  “sent  word  just  before  dinner  that 
he  had  a sore  throat,  and  Barnes  was  as  salky 
as  possible.  Sir  George  wouldn’t  speak  to  him, 
and  the  dowager  wouldn’t  speak  to  Lord  High- 
gate. Scarcely-  any  thing  was  drank,”  con- 
cluded Mr.  Sam,  with  a slight  hiccup.  “I  say, 
Pendennis,  how  sold  Clive  will  be !”  And  the 
amiable  youth  went  off  to  commune  with  others 
of  liis  parents’  guests. 

Thus  the  Newcomes  entertained  the  Farin- 
toshes,  and  the  Farin toshes  entertained  the 
Newcomes.  And  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Kew  went  from  assembly  to  assembly  evoiy 
evening,  and  to  jewelers  and  upholsterers,  and 
dress-makers  every  morning ; and  Lord  Farin- 
tosh’s  town  house  was  splendidly  rc-dccorated 
in  the  newest  fashion ; and  he  seemed  to  grow 
more  and  more  attentive  as  the  happy  day  ap- 
proached, and  he  gave  away  all  his  cigars  to  his 
brother  Rob;  and  his  sisters  were  delighted 
with  Ethel,  and  constantly  in  her  company ; and 
his  mother  was  pleased  with  her,  and  thought  a 
girl  of  her  spirit  and  resolution  would  make  a 
good  wife  for  her  son : and  select  crowds  flocked 
to  see  the  service  of  plate  at  Handyman’s,  and 
the  diamonds  which  were  being  set  for  the  lady ; 
and  Smee,  R.  A.,  painted  her  portrait,  as  a 
souvenir  for  mamma  when  Miss  Newcome  should 
be  Miss  Newcome  no  more ; and  Lady  Kew 
made  a will  leaving  all  she  could  leave  to  her 
beloved  granddaughter,  Ethel,  daughter  of  the 
late  Sir  Brian  Newcome,  Baronet;  and  Lord 
Kew  wrote  an  affectionate  letter  to  his  cousin, 
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cob  granulating  her,  and  wishing  her  happiness 
with  all  his  heart ; and  I was  glancing  over  the 
Times  newspaper  at  breakfast  one  morning,  when 
I laid  it  down  with  an  exclamation  which  caused 
my  wife  to  start  with  surprise. 

“What  is  it?”  cries  Laura,  and  I read  as 
follows : 

“Death  of  the  Countess  Dowager  of 
Kew. — We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the 
awfully  sudden  death  of  this  venerable  lady. 
Her  ladyship,  who  had  been  at  several  parties 
of  the  nobility  the  night  before  last,  seemingly 
in  perfect  health,  was  seized  with  a fit  as  she 
was  waiting  for  her  carriage,  and  about  to  quit 
Lady  Pallgrave’s  assembly.  Immediate  medi- 
cal assistance  was  procured,  and  her  ladyship 
was  carried  to  her  own  house,  in  Queen  Street, 
May  Fair.  But  she  never  rallied,  or,  we  be- 
lieve, spoke,  after  the  first  fatal  seizure,  and 
sank  at  eleven  o’clock  last  evening.  The  de- 
ceased, Louisa  Joanna  Gaunt,  widow  of  Fred- 
eric, first  Earl  of  Kew,  was  daughter  of  Charles, 
Earl  of  Gaunt,  and  sister  of  the  late  and  aunt 
of  the  present  Marquis  of  Steyne.  The  present 
Earl  of  Kew  is  her  ladyship’s  grandson,  his 
lordship’s  father,  Lord  Walham,  having  died 
before  his  own  father,  the  first  earl.  Many 
noble  families  are  placed  in  mourning  by  this 
sad  event.  Society  has  to  deplore  the  death  of 
a lady  who  has  been  its  ornament  for  more  than 
half  a century,  and  who  was  known,  we  may 
say,  throughout  Europe  for  her  remarkable 
sense,  extraordinary  memory,  and  brilliant  wit.” 


THE  PARADISE  OF  BACHELORS  AND 
THE  TARTARUS  OF  MAIDS. 


I.  TIIB  PARADISE  OF  BACHELORS. 

T lies  not  far  from  Temple-Bar. 

Going  to  it,  by  the  usual  way,  is  like  steal- 
ing from  a heated  plain  into  some  cool,  deep 
glen,  shady  among  harboring  hills. 

Sick  with  the  din  and  soiled  with  the  mud  of 
Fleet  Street — where  the  Benedick  tradesmen  are 
hurrying  by,  with  ledger-lines  ruled  along  their 
brows,  thinking  upon  rise  of  bread  and  fall  of 
babies — you  adroitly  turn  a mystic  corner — not 
a street — glide  down  a dim,  monastic  way, 
flanked  by  dark,  sedate,  and  solemn  piles,  and 
still  wending  on,  give  the  whole  care-worn  world 
' the  slip,  and,  disentangled,  stand  beneath  the 
quiet  cloisters  of  the  Paradise  of  Bachelors. 

Sweet  are  the  oases  in  Sahara;  charming  the 
i$le-groves  of  August  prairies;  delectable  pure 
faith  amidst  a thousand  perfidies : but  sweeter, 
*till  more  charming,  most  delectable,  the  dreamy 
Paradise  of  Bachelors,  found  in  the  stony  heart 
of  stunning  London. 

In  mild  meditation  pace  the  cloisters;  take 
your  pleasure,  sip  your  leisure,  in  the  garden 
waterward  ; go  linger  in  the  ancient  library ; go 
worship  in  the  sculptured  chapel : but  little  have 
you  seen,  just  nothing  do  you  know,  not  the 
sweet  kernel  have  you  tasted,  till  you  dine 
among  the  banded  Bachelors,  and  see  their  con- 
vivial eves  and  glasses  sparkle.  Not  dine  in 
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bustling  commons,  during  term-time,  in  the 
hall ; but  tranquilly,  by  private  hint,  at  a pri- 
vate table ; some  fine  Templar’s  hospitably  in- 
vited guest. 

Templar?  That’s  a romantic  name.  Let 
me  see.  Brian  de  Bois  Gilbert  was  a Templar, 

I believe.  Do  we  understand  you  to  insinuate 
that  those  famous  Templars  still  survive  in  mod- 
em London?  May  the  ring  of  their  armed 
heels  be  heard,  and  the  rattle  of  their  shields,  as 
in  mailed  prayer  the  monk-knights  kneel  before 
the  consecrated  Host?  Surely  a monk-knight 
were  a curious  sight  picking  his  way  along 
the  Strand,  his  gleaming  corselet  and  snowy 
surcoat  spattered  by  an  omnibus.  Long-bearded, 
too,  according  to  his  order’s  rule ; his  face  fuzzy 
as  a pard’s ; how  would  the  grim  ghost  look 
among  the  crop-haired,  close-shaven  citizens? 

We  know  indeed — sad  history  recounts  it — that 
a moral  blight  tainted  at  last  this  sacred  Broth- 
erhood. Though  no  sworded  foe  might  out- 
skill  them  in  the  fence,  yet  the  worm  of  luxury 
crawled  beneath  their  guard,  gnawing  the  core 
of  knightly  troth,  nibbling  the  monastic  vow,  till 
at  last  the  monk’s  austerity  relaxed  to  wassail- 
ing, and  the  sworn  knights-bachelors  grew  to 
be  but  hypocrites  and  rakes. 

But  for  all  this,  quite  unprepared  were  we  to 
learn  that  Knights-Tcmplars  (if  at  all  in  being) 
were  so  entirely  secularized  ns  to  be  reduced 
from  can  ing  out  immortal  fame  in  glorious  bat- 
tling for  the  Holy  Land,  to  the  caning  of  roast- 
mutton  at  a dinner-board.  Like  Anacreon,  do 
these  degenerate  Templars  now  think  it  sweeter 
far  to  fall  in  banquet  than  in  war?  Or,  indeed, 
how  can  there  be  any  survival  of  that  famous  or- 
der? Templars  in  modem  London  1 Templars 
in  their  red-cross  mantles  smoking  cigars  at  the 
Divan ! Templars  crowded  in  a railway  train, 
till,  stacked  with  steel  helmet,  spear,  and  shield, 
the  whole  train  looks  like  one  elongated  loco- 
motive ! 

No.  The  genuine  Templar  is  long  since  de- 
parted. Go  view  the  wondrous  tombs  in  the 
Temple  Church ; see  there  the  rigidly-hanghty 
forms  stretched  out,  with  crossed  arms  upon 
their  stilly  hearts,  in  everlasting  and  undream- 
ing rest.  Like  the  years  before  the  flood,  the 
bold  Knights-Templars  arc  no  more.  Never- 
theless, the  name  remains,  and  the  nominal  so- 
ciety, and  the  ancient  grounds,  and  some  of  the 
ancient  edifices.  But  the  iron  heel  is  changed 
to  a boot  of  patent-leather : the  long  two-hand- 
ed sword  to  a one-handed  quill : the  monk-giver 
of  gratuitous  ghostly  counsel  now  counsels  for 
a fee;  the  defender  of  the  sarcophagus  (if  in 
good  practice  with  his  weapon)  now  has  more 
than  one  case  to  defend  ; the  vowed  opener  and 
clearer  of  all  highways  leading  to  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre, now  has  it  in  particular  charge  to  check, 
to  clog,  to  hinder,  and  embarrass  all  the  courts 
and  avenues  of  Law ; the  knight-combatant  of 
the  Saracen,  breasting  spear-points  at  Acre,  now 
fights  law-points  in  Westminster  Hall.  The 
helmet  is  a wig.  Struck  by  Time’s  enchanter’* 
wand,  the  Templar  is  to-day  a Lawyer. 
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But,  like  many  others  tumbled  from  proud 
glory’s  height — like  the  apple,  hard  on  the  bough 
but  mellow  on  the  ground — the  Templar’s  fall 
has  but  made  him  all  the  finer  fellow. 

I dare  say  those  old  warrior-priests  were  but 
gruff  and  grouty  at  the  best;  cased  in  Birming- 
ham hardware,  how  could  their  crimped  arms 
give  yours  or  mine  a hearty  shake?  Their 
proud,  ambitious,  monkish  souls  clasped  shut, 
like  horn-book  missals ; their  very  faces  clapped 
in  bomb-shells ; what  sort  of  genial  men  were 
these  ? But  best  of  comrades,  most  affable  of 
hosts,  capital  diner  is  the  modern  Templar.  His 
wit  and  wine  arc  both  of  sparkling  brands. 

The  church  and  cloisters,  courts  and  vaults, 
lanes  and  passages,  banquet-halls,  refectories,  li- 
braries, terraces,  gardens,  broad  walks,  domicils, 
and  dessert-rooms,  covering  a very  large  space 
of  ground,  and  all  grouped  in  central  neighbor- 
hood, and  quite  sequestered  from  the  old  city’s 
surrounding  din;  and  every  thing  about  the 
place  being  kept  in  most  bachelor-like  particu- 
larity, no  part  of  London  offers  to  a quiet  wight 
so  agreeable  a refuge. 

The  Temple  is,  indeed,  a city  by  itself.  A 
city  with  all  the  best  appurtenances,  as  the 
above  enumeration  shows.  A city  with  a park 
to  it,  and  flower-beds,  and  a river-side — the 
'rhames  flowing  by  as  openly,  in  one  part,  as  by 
Eden’s  primal  garden  flowed  the  mild  Euphrates. 
In  what  is  now  the  Temple  Garden  the  old  Cru- 
saders used  to  exercise  their  steeds  and  Jances ; 
the  modem  Templars  now  lounge  on  the  benches 
beneath  the  trees,  and,  switching  their  patent- 
leather  boots,  in  gay  discourse  exercise  at  re- 
partee. 

Long  lines  of  stately  portraits  in  the  banquet- 
halls,  show  what  great  men  of  mark — famous 
nobles,  judges,  and  Lord  Chancellors — have  in 
their  time  been  Templars.  But  all  Templars 
arc  not  known  to  universal  fame;  though,  if 
the  having  warm  hearts  and  warmer  welcomes, 
full  minds  and  fuller  cellars,  and  giving  good 
advice  and  glorious  dinners,  spiced  with  rare 
divertisements  of  fun  and  fancy,  merit  immor- 
tal mention,  set  down,  ye  muses,  the  names  of 
R.  F.  C.  and  his  imperial  brother. 

Though  to  be  a Templar,  in  the  one  true 
sense,  you  must  needs  be  a lawyer,  or  a student 
at  the  law,  and  be  ceremoniously  enrolled  as 
member  of  the  order,  yet  as  many  such,  though 
Templars,  do  not  reside  within  the  Temple’s 
precincts,  though  they  may  have  their  offices 
there,  just  so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
residents  of  the  hoary  old  domicils  who  are  not 
admitted  Templars.  If  being,  say,  a lounging 
gentleman  and  bachelor,  or  a quiet,  unmarried, 
literary  man,  charmed  with  the  soft  seclusion  of 
the  spot,  you  much  desire  to  pitch  your  shady 
rent  among  the  rest  in  this  serene  encampment, 
then  you  must  make  some  special  friend  among 
the  order,  and  procure  him  to  rent,  in  his  name 
but  at  your  charge,  whatever  vacant  chamber 
you  may  find  to  suit. 

Thus,  I suppose,  did  Dr.  Johnson,  that  nom- 
inal Benedick  and  widower  but  virtual  bachelor, 
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when  for  a space  he  resided  here.  So,  too,  did 
that  undoubted  bachelor  and  rare  good  soul, 
Charles  Lamb.  And  hundreds  more,  of  ster- 
ling spirits,  Brethren  of  the  Order  of  Celibacy, 
from  time  to  time  have  dined,  and  slept,  and 
tabernacled  here.  Indeed,  the  place  is  all  a 
honeycomb  of  offices  and  domicils.  Like  any 
cheese,  it  is  quite  perforated  through  and  through 
in  all  directions  with  the  snug  cells  of  bachelors. 

Dear,  delightful  spot!  Ah!  when  I bethink 
me  of  the  sweet  hours  there  passed,  enjoying 
such  genial  hospitalities  beneath  those  time- 
honored  roofs,  my  heart  only  finds  due  utterance 
through  poetry ; and,  with  a sigh,  I softly  Bing, 

“ Carry  me  back  to  old  Virginny !” 

Such  then,  at  large,  is  the  Paradise  of  Bach- 
elors. And  such  I found  it  one  pleasant  after- 
noon in  the  smiling  month  of  May,  when,  sally- 
ing from  my  hotel  in  Trafalgar  Square,  I went 
to  keep  my  dinner-appointment  with  that  fine 
Barrister,  Bachelor,  and  Bencher,  R.  F.XC.  (be 
is  the  first  and  second,  and  should  he  the  third; 

I hereby  nominate  him),  whose  card  I kept 
fast  pinched  between  my  gloved  forefinger  and 
thumb,  and  every  now  and  then  snatched  still 
another  look  at  the  pleasant  address  inscribed 
beneath  the  name,  “No.  — , Elm  Court,  Tem- 
ple.” 

At  the  core  he  was  a right  bluff,  care -free, 
right  comfortable,  and  most  companionable  En- 
glishman. If  on  a first  acquaintance  he  seemed 
reserved,  quite  icy  in  his  air — patience;  this 
Champagne  will  thaw.  And  if  it  never  do, 
better  frozen  Champagne  than  liquid  vinegar. 

There  were  nine  gentlemen,  all  bachelors,  at 
the  dinner.  One  was  from  “No.  — , King’s 
Bench  Walk,  Temple;”  a second,  third,  and 
fourth,  and  fifth,  from  various  courts  or  passages 
christened  with  some  similarly  rich  resounding 
syllables.  It  was  indeed  a sort  of  Senate  of  the 
Bachelors,  sent  to  this  dinner  from  widely-scat- 
tered districts,  to  represent  the  general  celibacy 
of  the  Temple.  Nay  it  wfas,  by  representation, 
a Grand  Parliament  of  the  best  Bachelors  in 
universal  London  ; several  of  those  present  be- 
ing from  distant  quarters  of  the  town,  noted 
immemorial  seats  of  lawyers  and  unmarried 
men — Lincoln’s  Inn,  Fumivnl’s  Inn ; and  one 
gentleman,  upon  whom  I looked  with  a sort  of 
collateral  awe,  hailed  from  the  spot  where  Lord 
Verulam  once  abode  a bachelor — Gray’s  Inn. 

The  apartment  was  wrell  up  toward  heaven. 

I know  not  how  many  strange  old  stairs  I climb- 
ed to  get  to  it.  But  a good  dinner,  wdth  famous 
company,  should  be  well  earned.  No  doubt  our 
host  had  bis  dining-room  so  high  with  a view  to 
secure  the  prior  exercise  necessary  to  the  due 
relishing  and  digesting  of  it. 

The  furniture  wras  wonderfully  unpretending, 
old,  and  snug.  No  new  shining  mahogany, 
sticky  with  undried  varnish  ; no  uncomfortably 
luxurious  ottomans,  and  sofas  too  fine  to  use. 
vexed  yon  in  this  sedate  apartment.  It  is  a 
thing  which  every  sensible  American  should 
learn  from  every  sensible  Englishman,  that  glare 
and  glitter,  gimcracks  and  gewgaws,  are  not  in* 
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dispensable  to  domestic  solacement.  The  Amer- 
ican Benedick  snatches,  down-town, . a tough 
chop  in  a gilded  show-box;  the  English  bach- 
elor leisurely  dines  at  home  on  that  incompar- 
able South  Down  of  his,  off  a plain  deal  board. 

The  ceiling  of  the  room  was  low.  Who  wants 
to  dine  under  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  ? High 
ceilings ! If  that  is  your  demand,  and  the  higher 
the  better,  and  you  be  so  very  tall,  then  go  dine 
out  with  the  topping  giraffe  in  the  open  air. 

In  good  time  the  nine  gentlemen  sat  down  to 
nine  covers,  and  soon  were  fairly  under  way. 

If  I remember  right,  ox-tail  soup  inaugurated 
the  affair.  Of  a rich  russet  hue,  its  agreeable 
flavor  dissipated  my  first  confounding  of  its  main 
ingredient  with  teamster’s  gads  and  the  raw- 
hides  of  ushers.  (By  way  of  interlude,  we  here 
drank  a little  claret.)  Neptune’s  was  the  next 
tribute  rendered — turbot  coming  second;  snow- 
white,  flaky,  and  just  gelatinous  enough,  not  too 
turtleish  in  its  unctuousness. 

(At  this  point  we  refreshed  ourselves  with  a 
glass  of  sherry.)  After  these  light  skirmishers 
had  vanished,  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  feast 
marched  in,  led  by  that  well-known  English 
generalissimo,  roast  beef.  For  aids-de-camp  we 
had  a saddle  of  mutton,  a fat  tnrkev,  a chicken- 
pie,  and  endless  other  savory  things  ; while  for 
avant-couriers  came  nine  silver  flagons  of  hum- 
ming ale.  This  heavy  ordnance  having  departed 
on  the  track  of  the  light  skirmishers,  a picked 
brigade  of  game-fowl  encamped  upon  the  board, 
their  camp-fires  lit  by  the  ruddiest  of  decanters. 

Tarts  and  puddings  followed,  with  innumer- 
able niceties  ; then  cheese  and  crackers.  (By 
way  of  ceremony,  simply,  only  to  keep  up  good 
old  fashions,  we  here  each  drank  a glass  of  good 
old  port.) 

The  cloth  wras  now  removed ; and  like  Blu- 
cher’s  army  coming  in  at  the  death  on  the  field 
of  Waterloo,  in  marched  a fresh  detachment  of 
bottles,  dusty  with  their  hurried  march. 

All  these  manceuvrings  of  the  forces  w'ere  su- 
perintended by  a surprising  old  field-marshal  (I 
can  not  school  myself  to  call  him  by  the  inglo- 
rious name  of  waiter),  with  snowy  hair  and  nap- 
kin, and  a head  like  Socrates.  Amidst  all  the 
hilarity  of  the  feast,  intent  on  important  busi- 
ness, he  disdained  to  smile.  Venerable  man! 

I have  above  endeavored  to  give  some  slight 
schedule  of  the  general  plan  of  operations.  But 
any  one  knows  that  a good,  genial  dinner  is  a 
sort  of  pell-mell,  indiscriminate  affair,  quite 
baffling  to  detail  in  all  particulars.  Thus,  I 
spoke  of  taking  a glass  of  claret,  and  a glass  of 
sherry,  and  a glass  of  port,  and  a mug  of  ale — 
nil  at  certain  specific  periods  and  times.  But 
i hose  were  merely  the  state  bumpers,  so  to 
speak.  Innumerable  impromptu  glasses  w*cre 
drained  between  the  periods  of  those  grand  im- 
posing ones. 

The  nine  bachelors  seemed  to  have  the  most 
tender  concern  for  each  other’s  health.  All  the 
time,  in  flowing  wine,  they  most  earnestly  ex- 
pressed their  sinccrcst  wishes  for  the  entire  well- 
being and  lasting  hygiene  of  the  gentlemen  on 
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the  right  and  on  the  left.  I noticed  that  when 
one  of  these  kind  bachelors  desired  a little  more 
wine  (just  for  his  stomach’s  sake,  like  Timothy), 
he  would  not  help  himself  to  it  unless  some 
other  bachelor  would  join  him.  It  seemed  held 
something  indelicate,  selfish,  and  un fraternal,  to 
be  seen  taking  a lonely,  unpartici paled  glass. 
Meantime,  as  the  wiuc  ran  apace,  the  spirits  of 
the  company  grew  more  and  more  to  perfect 
genialness  and  unconstraint.  They  related  all 
sorts  of  pleasant  stories.  Choice  experiences  in 
their  private  lives  were  now'  brought  out,  like 
choice  brands  of  Moselle  or  Khenish,  only  kept 
for  particular  company.  One  told  us  how  mel- 
lowly he  lived  when  a student  at  Oxford;  with 
various  spicy  anecdotes  of  most  frank-hearted 
noble  lords,  his  liberal  companions.  Another 
bachelor,  a gray-headed  man,  with  a sunny  face, 
who,  by  his  own  account,  embraced  every  op- 
portunity of  leisure  to  cross  over  into  the  Low 
Countries,  on  sudden  tours  of  inspection  of  the 
fine  old  Flemish  architecture  there — this  learn- 
ed, white-haired,  sunny-faced  old  bachelor,  ex- 
celled in  his  descriptions  of  the  elaborate  splen- 
dors of  those  old  guild-halls,  town-halls,  and 
stadthold-houses,  to  be  seen  in  the  land  of  the 
ancient  Flemings.  A third  was  a great  fre- 
quenter of  the  British  Museum,  and  knew  all 
about  scores  of  wonderful  antiquities,  of  Oriental 
manuscripts,  and  costly  books  w ithout  a dupli- 
cate. A fourth  had  lately  returned  from  a trip 
to  Old  Granada,  and,  of  course,  was  full  of  Sar- 
acenic scenery.  A fifth  had  a funny  case  in  law 
to  tell.  A sixth  was  erudite  in  wines.  A sev- 
enth had  a strange  characteristic  anecdote  of  the 
private  life  of  the  Iron  Duke,  never  printed,  and 
never  before  announced  in  any  public  or  private 
company.  An  eighth  had  lately  been  amusing 
his  evenings,  now  and  then,  w ith  translating  a 
comic  poem  of  Pulci’s.  He  quoted  for  us  the 
more  amusing  passages. 

And  so  the  evening  slipped  along,  the  hours 
told,  not  by  a water-clock,  like  King  Alfred’s, 
but  a wine-chronometer.  Meantime  the  table 
seemed  a sort  of  Epsom  Heath  ; a regular  ring, 
where  the  decanters  galloped  round.  For  fear 
one  decanter  should  not  with  sufficient  speed 
reach  Iris  destination,  another  w'as  sent  express 
after  him  to  hurry  him;  and  then  a third  to 
hurry  the  second ; and  so  on  with  a fourth  and 
fifth.  And  throughout  all  this  nothing  loud, 
nothing  unmannerly,  nothiug  turbulent.  I aro 
quite  sure,  from  the  scrupulous  gravity  and  aus- 
terity of  his  air,  that  had  Socrates,  the  field- 
marshal,  perceived  aught  of  indecorum  in  the 
the  company  he  served,  he  would  have  forth- 
with departed  without  giving  warning.  I afteIV 
ward  learned  that,  during  the  repast,  an  invalid 
bachelor  in  an  adjoining  chamber  enjoyed  his 
first  sound  refreshing  slumber  in  three  long, 
weaiy  w eeks. 

It  was  the  very  perfection  of  quiet  absorption 
of  good  living,  good  drinking,  good  feeling,  and 
good  talk.  We  were  a band  of  brothers.  Coin- 
fort — fraternal,  household  comfort,  was  the  grand 
trail  of  the  affair.  Also,  you  could  plainly  see 
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that  these  easy-hearted  men  had  no  wives  or 
children  to  give  an  anxious  thought.  Almost  all 
of  them  were  travelers,  too ; for  bachelors  alone 
can  travel  freely,  and  without  any  twinges  of 
their  consciences  touching  desertion  of  the  fire- 
side. 

The  thing  called  pain,  the  bugbear  styled 
trouble — those  two  legends  seemed  preposter- 
ous to  their  bachelor  imaginations.  How  could 
men  of  liberal  sense,  ripe  scholarship  in  the 
world,  and  capacious  philosophical  and  con- 
vivial understandings — how  could  they  suffer 
themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such  monk- 
ish fables  ? Pain ! Trouble ! As  well  talk  of 
Catholic  miracles.  No  such  thing. — Pass  the 
sherry,  Sir. — Pooh,  pooh ! Can’t  be ! — The  port, 
Sir,  if  you  please.  Nonsense ; don’t  tell  me  so. 
— The  decanter  stops  with  you,  Sir,  I believe. 

And  so  it  went. 

Not  long  after  the  cloth  was  drawn  our  host 
glanced  significantly  upon  Socrates,  who,  sol- 
emnly stepping  to  a stand,  returned  with  an 
immense  convolved  horn,  a regular  Jericho 
horn,  mounted  with  polished  silver,  and  other- 
wise chased  and  curiously  enriched ; not  omit- 
ting two  life-like  goat’s  heads,  with  four  more 
horns  of  solid  silver,  projecting  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  noble  main  horn. 

Not  having  heard  that  our  host  was  a per- 
former on  the  bugle,  I was  surprised  to  sec  him 
lift  this  horn  from  the  table,  as  if  he  were  about 
to  blow  an  inspiring  blast.  But  I was  relieved 
from  this,  and  set  quite  right  as  touching  the 
purposes  of  the  horn,  by  his  now  inserting  his 
thumb  and  forefinger  into  its  mouth;  where- 
upon a slight  aroma  was  stirred  up,  and  my 
nostrils  were  greeted  with  the  smell  of  some 
choice  Rappee.  It  was  a mull  of  snuff.  It 
went  the  rounds.  Capital  idea  this,  thought  I, 
of  taking  snuff  about  this  juncture.  This  good- 
ly fashion  must  be  introduced  among  my  coun- 
trymen at  home,  further  ruminated  I. 

The  remarkable  decorum  of  the  nine  bach- 
elors— a decorum  not  to  be  affected  by  any 
quantity  of  wine — a decorum  unassailable  by 
any  degree  of  mirthfulness — this  was  again  set 
in  a forcible  light  to  me,  by  now  observing  that, 
though  they  took  snuff  very  freely,  yet  not  a 
man  so  far  violated  the  proprieties,  or  so  far 
molested  the  invalid  bachelor  in  the  adjoining 
room  as  to  indulge  himself  in  a sneeze.  The 
snuff  was  snuffed  silently,  as  if  it  had  been 
some  fine  innoxious  powder  brushed  off  the 
wings  of  butterflies. 

But  fine  though  they  be,  bachelors’  dinners, 
like  bachelors’  lives,  can  not  endure  forever. 
The  time  came  for  breaking  up.  One  by  one 
the  bachelors  took  their  hats,  and  two  by  two, 
and  arm-in-arm  they  descended,  still  convers- 
ing, to  the  flagging  of  the  court ; some  going  to 
their  neighboring  chambers  to  turn  over  the 
Decameron  ere  retiring  for  the  night;  some  to 
smoke  a cigar,  promenading  in  the  garden  on 
the  cool  river-side ; some  to  make  for  the  street, 
call  a hack,  and  be  driven  snugly  to  their  dis- 
tant lodgings.  | 
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I was  the  last  lingerer. 

“Well,”  said  my  smiling  host,  “what  do  you 
think  of  the  Temple  here,  and  the  sort  of  life 
we  bachelors  make  out  to  live  in  it?” 

44  Sir,”  said  I,  with  a burst  of  admiring  can- 
dor— “ Sir,  this  is  the  very  Paradise  of  Bach- 
elors !” 

n.  THE  TARTARl'S  OF  MAIDS. 

It  lies  not  far  from  Wocdolor  Mountain  in 
New  England.  Turning  to  the  cast,  right  out 
fVom  among  bright  farms  and  sunny  meadows, 
nodding  in  early  June  with  odorous  grasses,  you 
enter  ascendingly  among  bleak  hills.  These 
gradually  close  in  upon  a dusky  pass,  which, 
from  the  violent  Gulf  Stream  of  air  unceasing- 
ly driving  between  its  cloven  walls  of  haggard 
rock,  as  well  as  from  the  tradition  of  a crazy 
spinster’s  hut  having  long  ago  stood  somewhere 
hereabouts,  is  called  the  Mad  Maid’s  Bellows*- 
pipe. 

Winding  along  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  is 
a dangerously  narrow  wheel-road,  occupying  the 
bed  of  a former  torrent.  Following  this  road 
to  its  highest  point,  you  stand  as  within  a 
Dantean  gateway.  From  the  steepness  of  the 
walls  here,  their  strangely  ebon  hue,  and  the 
sudden  contraction  of  the  gorge,  this  particular 
point  is  called  the  Black  Notch.  The  ravine 
now  expandingly  descends  into  a great,  purplo, 
hopper-shaped  hollow,  far  sunk  among  many 
Plutonian,  shaggy -wooded  mountains.  By  the 
country  people  this  hollow  is  called  the  Devil’s  • 
Dungeon.  Sounds  of  torrents  fall  on  all  sides 
upon  the  ear.  These  rapid  waters  unite  at  * 
last  in  one  turbid  brick-colored  stream,  boiling 
through  a flume  among  enormous  boulders. 

They  call  this  strange-colored  torrent  Blood 
River.  Gaining  a dark  precipice  it  wheels  sud- 
denly to  the  west,  and  makes  one  maniac  spring 
of  sixty  feet  into  the  arms  of  a stunted  wood  of 
gray-haired  pines,  between  which  it  thence  eddies 
on  its  further  way  down  to  the  invisible  low- 
lands. 

Conspicuously  crowning  a rocky  bluff  high 
to  one  side,  at  the  cataract’s  verge,  is  the  ruin 
of  an  old  saw-mill,  built  in  those  primitive  times 
when  vast  pines  and  hemlocks  superabounded 
throughout  the  neighboring  region.  The  black- 
mossed  bulk  of  those  immense,  rough-hewn, 
and  spike-knotted  logs,  here  and  there  tumbled 
all  together,  in  Icing  abandonment  and  decay, 
or  left  in  solitary,  perilous  projection  over  the 
cataract’s  gloomy  brink,  impart  to  this  rude 
wooden  ruin  not  only  much  of  the  aspect  of  one 
of  rough-quarried  stone,  but  also  a sort  of 
feudal,  Rhineland,  and  Thurmberg  look,  derived 
from  the  pinnacled  wildness  of  the  neighboring 
scenery. 

Not  far  from  the  bottom  of  the  Dungeon 
stands  a large  white-washed  building,  relieved, 
like  some  great  whited  sepulchre,  against  the 
sullen  background  of  mountain-side  firs,  and 
other  hardy  evergreens,  inaccessibly  rising  in 
grim  terraces  for  some  two  thousand  feet. 

The  building  is  a paper-mill. 
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Having  embarked  on  a large  scale  in  the  seeds- 
man’s business  (so  extensively  and  broadcast, 
indeed,  that  at  length  my  seeds  were  distributed 
through  all  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States, 
and  even  fell  into  the  far  soil  of  Missouri  and 
the  Carolinas),  the  demand  for  paper  at  my 
place  became  so  great,  that  the  expenditure 
soon  amounted  to  a most  important  item  in  the 
general  account  It  need  hardly  be  hinted  how 
paper  comes  into  use  with  seedsmen,  as  en- 
velopes. These  are  mostly  made  of  yellowish 
paper,  folded  square ; and  when  filled,  are  all 
but  flat,  and  being  stamped,  and  superscribed 
with  the  nature  of  the  seeds  contained,  assume 
not  a little  the  appearance  of  business-letters 
ready  for  the  mail.  Of  these  small  envelopes  I 
used  an  incredible  quantity — several  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  a year.  For  a time  I had  pur- 
chased my  paper  from  the  wholesale  dealers  in 
a neighboring  town.  For  economy’s  sake,  and 
partly  for  the  adventure  of  the  trip,  I now  re- 
solved to  cross  the  mountains,  some  sixty  miles, 
and  order  my  future  paper  at  the  Devil’s  Dun- 
geon paper-mill. 

The  sleighing  being  uncommonly  fine  toward 
the  end  of  January,  and  promising  to  hold  so 
for  no  small  period,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  cold  I 
started  one  gray  Friday  noon  in  my  pung,  well 
fitted  with  buffalo  and  w olf  robes  ; and,  spend- 
ing one  night  on  the  road,  next  noon  came  in 
sight  of  Woedolor  Mountain. 

The  far  summit  fairly  smoked  with  frost; 
* wiiite  vapors  curled  up  from  its  white-wooded 
top,  as  from  a chimney.  The  intense  congela- 
tion made  the  whole  country  look  like  one 
petrifaction.  The  steel  shoes  of  my  pung 
craunched  and  gritted  over  the  vitreous,  chippy 
snow,  as  if  it  had  been  broken  glass.  The  forests 
here  and  there  skirting  the  route,  feeling  the 
same  all-stiffening  influence,  their  inmost  fibres 
penetrated  with  the  cold,  strangely  groaned — 
not  in  the  swaying  branches  merely,  but  like- 
wise in  the  vertical  trunk — as  the  fitful  gusts  re- 
morselessly swept  through  them.  Brittle  with 
excessive  frost,  many  colossal  tough-grained 
maples,  snapped  in  twain  like  pipe-stems,  cum- 
bered the  unfeeling  earth. 

Flaked  all  over  with  frozen  sweat,  white  as  a 
milky  ram,  his  nostrils  at  each  breath  sending 
forth  two  horn-shaped  shoots  of  heated  respira- 
tion, Black,  my  good  horse,  but  six  years  old, 
started  at  a sudden  turn,  where,  right  across  the 
track — not  ten  minutes  fallen — an  old  distorted 
hemlock  lay,  darkly  undulatory  as  an  anaconda. 

Gaining  the  Bellows’-pipe,  the  violent  blast, 
dead  from  behind,  all  but  shoved  my  high-back- 
ed pung  up-hill.  The  gust  shrieked  through 
the  shivered  pass,  as  if  laden  with  lost  spirits 
bound  to  the  unhappy  w'orld.  Ere  gaining  the 
summit.  Black,  my  horse,  as  if  exasperated  by 
the  cutting  wind,  slung  out  with  his  strong  hind 
legs,  tore  the  light  pung  straight  up-hill,  and 
sweeping  grazingly  through  the  narrow  notch, 
sped  downward  madly  past  the  ruined  saw-mill. 
Into  the  Devil’s  Dungeon  horse  and  cataract 
rushed  together. 
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With  might  and  main,  quitting  my  seat  and 
robes,  and  standing  backward,  with  one  foot 
braced  against  the  dash-board,  I rasped  and 
churned  the  bit,  and  stopped  him  just  iu  time 
to  avoid  collision,  at  a turn,  with  the  bleak  noz- 
zle of  a rock,  couchant  like  a lion  in  the  way — 
a road-side  rock. 

At  first  I could  not  discover  the  paper-milL 

The  whole  hollow  gleamed  with  the  white, 
except,  here  and  there,  where  a pinnacle  of 
granite  showed  one  wind-swept  angle  bare.  The 
mountains  stood  pinned  in  shrouds — a pass  of 
Alpine  corpses.  Where  stands  the  mill  ? Sud- 
denly a whirling,  humming  sound  broke  upon 
my  ear.  I looked,  and  there,  like  an  arrested 
avalanche,  lay  the  large  whitewashed  factoiy. 

It  was  subordinately  surrounded  by  a cluster  of 
other  and  smaller  buildings,  some  of  which,  from 
their  cheap,  blank  air,  great  length,  gregarious 
windows,  and  comfortless  expression,  no  doubt 
were  boarding-houses  of  the  operatives.  A 
snow-white  hamlet  amidst  the  snows.  Various 
rude,  irregular  squares  and  courts  resulted  from 
the  somewhat  picturesque  clusterings  of  these 
buildings,  owing  to  the  broken,  rocky  nature  of 
the  ground,  which  forbade  all  method  in  their 
relative  arrangement.  Several  narrow  lanes 
and  alleys,  too,  partly  blocked  with  snow  fallen 
from  the  roof,  cut  up  the  hamlet  iu  all  direc- 
tions. 

When,  turning  from  the  traveled  highway, 
jingling  with  bells  of  numerous  farmers — who, 
availing  themselves  of  the  fine  sleighing,  were 
dragging  their  w'ood  to  market — and  frequently 
diversified  with  swift  cutters  dashing  from  inn 
to  inn  of  the  scattered  villages — when,  I say, 
turning  from  that  bustling  main-road,  I by  de- 
grees wound  into  the  Mad  Maid’s  Bellow  s’-pipe, 
and  saw  the  grim  Black  Notch  beyond,  then  some- 
thing latent,  as  wrell  as  something  obvious  in  the 
time  and  scene,  strangely  brought  back  to  my 
mind  my  first  sight  of  dark  and  grimy  Temple- 
Bar.  And  when  Black,  iny  horse,  went  darting 
through  the  Notch,  perilously  grazing  its  rocky 
wall,  I remembered  being  in  a runaway  London 
omnibus,  which  in  much  the  same  sort  of  style, 
though  by  no  means  at  an  equal  rate,  dashed 
through  the  ancient  arch  of  Wren.  Though  the 
two  objects  did  by  no  means  completely  corre- 
spond, yet  this  partial  inadequacy  but  served  to 
tinge  the  similitude  not  less  with  the  vividness 
than  the  disorder  of  a dream.  So  that,  when  upon 
reining  up  at  the  protruding  rock  I at  lost 
caught  sight  of  the  quaint  groupings  of  the  fac- 
tory-buildings, and  with  the  traveled  highway 
and  the  Notch  behind,  found  myself  all  alone, 
silently  and  privily  stealing  through  dcep-cloven 
passages  into  this  sequestered  spot,  and  saw  the 
long,  high-gabled  main  factory  edifice,  with  * 
rude  tower — for  hoisting  heavy  boxes — at  one 
end,  standing  among  its  crowded  outbuilding* 
and  boarding-houses,  as  the  Temple  Church 
amidst  the  surrounding  offices  and  dormitories, 
and  wrhen  the  marvelous  retirement  of  this  mys- 
terious mountain  nook  fastened  its  whole  spell 
upon  me,  then,  what  memory  lacked,  all  tiib- 
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mtary  imagination  furnished,  and  I said  to  my- 
self, “ This  is  the  very  counterpart  of  the  Paradise 
of  Bachelors,  but  snowed  upon,  and  frost-paint- 
ed to  a sepulchre/' 

Dismounting,  and  warily  picking  my  way 
down  the  dangerous  declivity — horse  and  man 
both  sliding  now  and  then  upon  the  icy  ledges 
— at  length  I drove,  or  the  blast  drove  me,  into 
the  largest  square,  before  one  side  pf  the  main 
edifice.  Piercingly  and  shrilly  the  shotted  blast 
blew  by  the  corner ; and  redly  and  demoniacally 
boiled  Blood  River  at  one  side.  A long  wood- 
pile,  of  many  scores  of  cords,  all  glittering  in 
mail  of  crusted  ice,  stood  crosswise  in  the 
square.  A row  of  horse-posts,  their  north  sides 
plastered  with  adhesive  snow,  flanked  the  fac- 
tory wall.  The  bleak  frost  packed  and  paved 
the  square  as  with  some  ringing  metal. 

The  inverted  similitude  recurred — “The 
sweet,  tranquil  Temple  garden,  with  the  Thames 
bordering  its  green  beds,”  strangely  meditated  I. 

Bat  where  are  the  gay  bachelors  ? 

Then,  os  I and  my  horse  stood  shivering  in 
the  wind-spray,  a girl  ran  from  a neighboring 
dormitory  door,  and  throwing  her  thin  apron 
over  her  bare  head,  made  for  the  opposite 
building. 

“ One  moment,  my  girl ; is  there  no  shed 
hereabouts  which  I may  drive  into  ?” 

Pausing,  she  turned  upon  me  a face  pale  with 
work,  and  blue  with  cold;  an  eye  supernatural 
with  unrelated  misery. 

“ Nay,”  faltered  I,  “ I mistook  you.  Go  on ; 
I want  nothing.” 

Leading  my  horse  close  to  the  door  from 
which  she  had  come,  I knocked.  Another  pale, 
blue  girl  appeared,  shivering  in  the  doorway  as,  to 
prevent  the  blast,  she  jealously  held  the  door  ajar. 

“Nay,  I mistake  again.  In  God’s  name  shut 
the  door.  But  hold,  is  there  no  man  about  ?” 

That  moment  a dark-complexioned  well- 
wrapped  personage  passed,  making  for  the  fac- 
tory door,  and  spying  him  coming,  the  girl  rapid- 
ly closed  the  other  one. 

“ Is  there  no  horse-shed  here,  Sir  ?” 

“ Yonder,  to  the  wood-shed,”  he  replied,  and 
disappeared  inside  the  factory. 

With  much  ado  I managed  to  wedge  in  horse 
and  pung  between  the  scattered  piles  of  wood 
all  sawn  and  split.  Then,  blanketing  my  horse, 
and  piling  my  buffalo  on  the  blanket’s  top,  and 
tucking  in  its  edges  well  around  the  breast-band 
and  breeching,  so  that  the  wind  might  not  strip 
him  bare,  I tied  him  fast,  and  ran  lamely  for  the 
factory  door,  stiff  with  frost,  and  cumbered  with 
ray  driver’s  dread-naught. 

Immediately  I found  myself  standing  in  a 
spacious  place,  intolerably  lighted  by  long  rows 
of  windows,  focusing  inward  the  snowy  scene 
without. 

At  rows  of  blank-looking  counters  sat  rows 
of  blank-looking  girls,  with  blank,  white  folders 
in  their  blank  hands,  all  blankly  folding  blank 


paper. 

In  one  corner  stood  some  huge  frame  of 
ponderous  iron,  with  a vertical  thing  like  a pis- 
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ton  periodically  rising  and  falling  upon  a heavy 
wooden  block.  Before  it — its  tame  minister — 
stood  a tall  girl,  feeding  the  iron  animal  with 
half-quires  of  rose-hued  note  paper,  which,  at 
every  downward  dab  of  the  piston-like  machine, 
received  in  the  comer  the  impress  of  a wreath 
of  roses.  I looked  from  the  rosy  paper  to  the 
pallid  cheek,  but  said  nothing. 

Seated  before  a long  apparatus,  strung  with 
long,  slender  strings  like  any  harp,  another  girl 
was  feeding  it  with  foolscap  slice ts,  which,  so 
soon  as  they  curiously  traveled  from  her  on  the 
cords,  were  withdrawn  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  machine  by  a second  girl.  They  came  to 
the  first  girl  blank;  they  went  to  the  second 
girl  ruled. 

I looked  upon  the  first  girl’s  brow,  and  saw  it 
was  young  and  fair ; I looked  upon  the  second 
girl's  browr,  and  saw  it  was  ruled  and  wrinkled. 
Then,  as  I still  looked,  the  two — for  some  small 
variety  to  the  monotony — changed  places ; and 
where  had  stood  the  young,  fair  brow,  now  stood 
the  ruled  and  wrinkled  one. 

Perched  high  upon  a narrow  platform,  and 
still  higher  upon  a high  stool  crowning  it,  sat 
another  figure  serving  some  other  iron  animal; 
while  below  the  platform  sat  her  mate  in  some 
sort  of  reciprocal  attendance. 

Not  a syllable  was  breathed.  Nothing  was 
heard  but  the  low,  steady,  overruling  hum  of 
the  iron  animals.  The  human  voice  was  ban- 
ished from  the  spot.  Machinery — that  vaunted 
slave  of  humanity — here  stood  menially  served 
by  human  beings,  w ho  served  mutely  and  cring- 
ingly  as  the  slave  serves  the  Sultan.  The  girls 
did  not  so  much  seem  accessory  wheels  to  the 
general  machinery  as  mere  cogs  to  the  wheels. 

All  this  scene  around  me  was  instantaneously 
taken  in  at  one  sweeping  glance — even  before  ] 
had  proceeded  to  unwind  the  heavy  fur  tippet 
from  around  my  neck.  But  as  soon  as  this  fell 
from  mo  the  dark-complexioned  man,  standing 
close  by,  raised  a sudden  cry,  and  seizing  my 
arm,  dragged  me  out  into  the  open  air,  and 
without  pausing  for  a word  instantly  caught  up 
some  congealed  snow  and  began  rubbing  both 
my  cheeks. 

“Two  white  spots  like  the  whites  of  your 
eyes,”  he  said;  “man,  your  cheeks  are  frozen." 

“ That  may  well  be,”  mattered  I ; “ ’tis  some 
wonder  the  frost  of  the  Devil’s  Dungeon  strikes 
in  no  deeper.  Rub  away.” 

Soon  a horrible,  tearing  pain  caught  at  my 
reviving  cheeks.  Two  gaunt  blood-hounds,  one 
on  each  side,  seemed  mumbling  them.  I seemed 
Action. 

Presently,  when  all  was  over,  I re-entered 
the  factoiy,  made  known  my  business,  con- 
cluded it  satisfactorily,  and  then  begged  to  be 
conducted  throughout  the  place  to  view'  it. 

“ Cupid  is  the  boy  for  that,”  said  the  dark- 
complexioned  man.  “Cupid!”  and  by  thi* 
odd  fancy-name  calling  n dimpled,  red-cheeked, 
spirited-looking,  forward  little  fello>v,  who  was 
rather  impudently,  I thought,  gliding  about 
among  the  passive-looking  girls — like  a gold 
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fish  through  hueless  waves — yet  doing  nothing 
in  particular  that  I could  see,  the  man  bade 
him  lead  the  stranger  through  the  edifice. 

44  Come  first  and  see  the  water-wheel,"  said 
this  lively  lad,  with  the  air  of  boyishly-brisk 
importance. 

Quitting  the  folding-room,  we  crossed  some 
damp,  cold  boards,  and  stood  beneath  a great 
wet  shed,  incessantly  showering  with  foam,  like 
the  green  barnacled  bow  of  some  East  India- 
man  in  a gale.  Round  and  round  here  went  the 
enormous  revolutions  of  the  dark  colossal  water- 
wheel, grim  with  its  one  immutable  purpose. 

44  This  sets  our  whole  machineiy  a-going,  Sir ; 
in  every  port  of  all  these  buildings ; where  the 
girls  work  and  all." 

I looked,  and  saw  that  the  turbid  waters  of 
Blood  River  had  not  changed  their  hue  by  com- 
ing under  the  use  of  man. 

44 You  make  only  blank  paper;  no  printing 
of  any  sort,  I suppose  ? All  blank  paper,  don't 
you?" 

44  Certainly ; what  else  should  a paper-factory 
make  ?" 

The  lad  here  looked  at  me  as  if  suspicious 
of  my  common-sense. 

44  Oh,  to  be  sure  I”  said  I,  confused  and  stam- 
mering ; 44  it  only  struck  me  as  so  strange  that 
red  waters  should  turn  out  pale  chee — paper,  I 
mean." 


He  took  me  up  a wet  and  rickety  stair  to  a 
great  light  room,  furnished  with  no  visible  thing 
but  rude,  manger-like  receptacles  running  all 
round  its  sides;  and  up  to  these  mangers,  like 
so  many  mares  haltered  to  the  rack,  6tood  rows 
of  girls.  Before  each  was  vertically  thrust  up 
a long,  glittering  scythe,  immovably  fixed  at 
bottom  to  the  manger-edge.  The  curve  of  the 
scythe,  and  its  having  no  snath  to  it,  made  it 
look  exactly  like  a sword.  To  and  fro,  across 
the  sharp  edge,  the  girls  forever  dragged  long 
strips  of  rags,  washed  white,  picked  from  baskets 
at  one  side;  thus  ripping  asunder  every  seam, 
and  converting  the  tatters  almost  into  lint.  The 
air  swam  with  the  fine,  pgisonous  particles,  which 
from  all  sides  darted,  subti}ely,  as  motes  in  sun- 
beams, into  the  lungs. 

44  This  is  the  rag-room,"  coughed  the  boy. 

44  You  find  it  rather  stifling  here,"  coughed  I, 
in  answer ; 44  but  the  girls  don't  cough." 

44  Oh,  they  are  used  to  it.” 

44  Where  do  you  get  such  hosts  of  rags  ?"  piefc- 
ing  up  a handful  from  a basket. 

44  Some  from  the  country  round  about;  some 
from  far  over  sea — Leghorn  and  London." 

44*Tis  not  unlikely,  then,"  murmured  I,  “that 
among  these  heaps  of  rags  there  may  be  some 
old  shirts,  gathered  from  the  dormitories  of  the 
Paradise  of  Bachelors.  But  the  buttons  are  all 
dropped  off.  Pray,  my  lad,  do  you  ever  find 
any  bachelor's  buttons  hereabouts  ?" 

44  None  grow  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
Devil’s  Dungeon  is  no  place  for  flowers."  . 

44  Oh!  you  mean  the  flowers  so  called — the 
Bachelor’s  Buttons  ?" 

44  And  was  not  that  what  yon  asked  about? 
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Or  did  yon  mean  the  gold  bosom-buttons  of  oar 
boss,  Old  Bach,  at  our  whispering  girls  til  call 
him  ?” 

44  The  man,  then,  I saw  below  is  a bachelor, 
is  he?" 

44  Ob,  yes,  he’s  a Bach." 

44  The  edges  of  those  swords,  they  are  tamed 
outward  from  the  girls,  if  I see  right;  bet  their 
rags  and  fingers  fly  so,  I can  not  distinctly  see." 

44  Turned  outward." 

Yes,  murmured  I to  myself;  I see  it  sow; 
turned  outward;  and  each  erected  sword  is 
so  borne,  edge-outward,  before  each  girl.  If 
my  reading  fails  me  not,  just  so,  of  old,  con- 
demned state-prisoners  went  from  the  hall  of 
judgment  to  their  doom : an  officer  before,  bear- 
ing a sword,  its  edge  turned  outward,  in  signif- 
icance of  their  fatal  sentence.  Bo,  through  ton* 
sumptive  pallors  of  this  blank,  raggy  life,  go 
these  white  girls  to  death. 

44  Those  scythes  look  very  sharp,"  again  turn- 
ing toward  the  boy. 

44  Yes;  they  have,  to  keep  them  so.  Look!" 

That  moment  two  of  the  girls,  dropping  their 
rags,  plied  each  a whet-stone  up  and  down  the 
sword-blade.  My  unaccustomed  blood  curdled 
at  the  sharp  shriek  of  the  tormented  steel. 

Their  own  executioners ; themselves  whetting 
the  very  swords  that  slay  them ; meditated  L 

44  What  makes  those  girls  so  sheet-white,  my 
lad?" 

44  Why — with  a roguish  twinkle,  pure  igno- 
rant drollery,  not  knowing  heartlcssness— 44 1 
suppose  the  handling  of  such  white  bits  of  sheets 
all  the  time  makes  them  60  sheety." 

44  Let  us  leave  the  rag-room  now,  my  lad." 

More  tragical  and  more  inscrutably  mysteri- 
ous than  any  mystic  sight,  human  or  machine, 
throughout  the  faetory,  was  the  strange  inno- 
cence of  cruel-heartedness  in  this  usage-hard- 
ened boy. 

44  And  now,"  said  he,  cheerily,  44 1 suppose 
you  want  to  see  our  great  machine,  which  cost 
us  twelve  thousand  dollars  only  last  autumn. 
That’s  the  machine  that  makes  the  paper,  too. 

This  way,  Sir." 

Following  him,  I crossed  a large,  bespattered 
place,  with  two  great  round  vats  in  it,  full  of  a 
white,  wet,  woolly-looking  stuff,  not  unlike  the 
albuminous  part  of  an  egg,  soft-boiled. 

44  There,’’  said  Cupid,  tapping  the  vats  care- 
lessly, 44  these  are  the  first  beginnings  of  the 
paper ; this  white  pulp  you  see.  Look  how  it 
swims  bubbling  round  and  round,  moved  by  the 
paddle  here.  From  hence  it  pours  from  both 
vats  into  that  one  common  channel  yonder;  and 
so  goes,  mixed  up  and  leisurely,  to  the  greet 
machine.  And  now  for  that." 

He  led  me  into  a room,  stifling  with  a strange, 
blood-like,  abdominal  heat,  as  if  here,  trie 
enough,  were  being  finally  developed  the  gtnn- 
inous  particles  lately  seen. 

Before  me,  rolled  out  like  some  long  Eaitr 
era  manuscript,  lay  stretched  one  continuous 
length  of  iron  frame-work — multitudinous  and 
mystical,  with  all  sorts  of  rollers,  wheels, 
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cylinders,  in  slowly-measured  and  unceasing 
motion. 

“ Here  first  comes  the  pulp  now,”  said  Cupid, 
pointing  to  the  nighest  end  of  the  machine. 
“ See ; first  it  pours  out  and  spreads  itself  upon 
this  wide,  sloping  board;  and  then — look — 
slides,  thin  and  quivering,  beneath  the  first 
roller  there.  Follow  on  now,  and  see  it  as  it 
slides  from  under. that  to  the  next  cylinder. 
There ; see  how  it  has  become  just  a very  little 
less  pulpy  now.  One  step  more,  and  it  grows 
still  more  to  some  slight  consistence.  Still  an- 
other cylinder,  and  it  is  so  knitted — though  as 
yet  mere  dragon-fly  wing — that  it  forms  an  air- 
bridge here,  like  a suspended  cobweb,  between 


uWell,  how  long  was  it?”  said  Cupid. 

“Nine  minutes  to  a second,”  replied  I,  watch 
in  hand. 

“ I told  you  so.” 

For  a moment  a curious  emotion  filled  me, 
not  wholly  unlike  that  which  one  might  experi- 
ence at  the  fulfillment  of  some  mysterious  proph- 
ecy. But  how  absurd,  thought  I again ; the 
! thing  is  a mere  machine,  the  essence  of  which 
is  unvarying  punctuality  and  precision. 

Previously  absorbed  by  the  wheels  and  cylin- 
i ders,  my  attention  was  now  directed  to  a sad- 
looking  woman  standing  by. 

“That  is  rather  an  elderly  person  so  silently 
tending  the  machine-end  here.  She  would  not 


two  more  separated  rollers;  and  flowing  over 
the  last  one,  and  under  again,  and  doubling 
about  there  out  of  sight  for  a minute  among  all 
those  mixed  cylinders  you  indistinctly  see,  it 
reappears  here,  looking  now  at  last  a little  less 
like  pulp  and  more  like  paper,  but  still  quite 
delicate  and  defective  yet  awhile.  But — a lit- 
tle further  onward,  Sir,  if  you  please — here 
now,  at  this  farther  point,  it  puts  on  something 
of  a real  look,  as  if  it  might  turn  out  to  be  some- 
thing you  might  possibly  handle  in  the  end. 
But  it's  not  yet  done,  Sir.  Good  way  to  travel 
yet,  and  plenty  more  of  cylinders  must  roll  it.” 

“ Bless  my  soul  !”  said  I,  amazed  at  the  elon- 
gation, interminable  convolutions,  and  deliber- 
ate slowness  of  the  machine ; “ it  must  take  a 
long  time  for  the  pulp  to  pass  from  end  to  end, 
and  come  out  paper.” 

“Oh!  not  so  long,”  smiled  the  precocious 
lad,  with  a superior  and  patronizing  air;  “only 
nine  minutes.  But  look;  you  may  try  it  for 
yourself.  Have  you  a bit  of  paper  ? Ah ! here’s 
a bit  on  the  floor.  Now  mark  that  with  any 
word  you  please,  and  let  me  dab  it  on  here,  and 
we’ll  see  how  long  before  it  comes  out  at  the 
other  end.” 

“Well,  let  me  see,”  said  I,  taking  out  my 
peneil ; “ come,  I’tt  mark  it  with  yonr  name.” 

Bidding  me  take  out  my  watch,  Cupid  adroit- 
ly dropped  the  inscribed  slip  on  an  exposed  part 
of  the  incipient  mass. 

Instantly  my  eye  marked  the  second-hand  on 
my  dial-plate. 

Slowly  I followed  the  slip,  inch  by  inch; 
sometimes  pausing  for  foil  half  a minute  as  it 
disappeared  beneath  inscrutable  groups  of  the 
lower  cylinders,  but  only  gradually  to  emerge 
Again;  and  so,  on,  and  on,  and  on — inch  by 
inch;  now  in  open  sight,  sliding  along  like  a 
freckle  on  the  quivering  sheet ; and  then  again 
wtarily  vanished ; and  so,  on,  and  on,  and  on — 
inch  by  inch ; all  the  time  the  main  sheet  grow- 
ing more  and  more  to  final  firmness — when,  sud- 
denly, I saw  a sort  of  paper-fall,  not  wholly  un- 
like a water-fall ; a scissory  sound  smote  my 
ear,  as  of  some  cord  being  snapped ; and  down 
dropped  an  unfolded  sheet  of  perfect  foolscap, 
with  my  “ Cupid”  half  faded  out  of  it,  and  still 
moist  and  warm. 

My  travels  were  at  an  end,  for  here  was  the 
end  of  the  machine. 
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seem  wholly  used  to  it  either.” 

“Oh,”  knowingly  whispered  Cupid,  through 
the  din,  “ she  only  came  last  week.  She  was  a 
nurse  formerly.  But  the  business  is  poor  in 
these  parts,  and  she’s  left  it.  But  look  at  the 
paper  she  is  piling  there.” 

“ Ay,  foolscap,”  handling  the  piles  of  moist, 
warm  sheets,  which  continually  were  being  de- 
livered into  the  woman’s  waiting  hands.  “ Don’t 
you  turn  out  any  thing  but  foolscap  at  this  ma- 
chine?” 

“ Oh,  sometimes,  but  not  often,  we  turn  out 
finer  work — cream-laid  and  royal  sheets,  we 
call  them.  But  foolscap  being  in  chief  demand, 
we  turn  out  foolscap  most.” 

It  was  very  curious.  Looking  at  that  blank 
paper  continually  dropping,  dropping,  dropping, 
my  mind  ran  on  in  wonderings  of  those  strange 
uses  to  which  those  thousand  sheets  eventually 
would  be  put.  All  sorts  of  writings  would  be 
writ  on  those  now  vacant  things — sermons,  law- 
yers’ briefs,  physicians’  prescriptions,  love-let- 
ters, marriage  certificates,  bills  of  divorce,  regis- 
ters of  births,  death-warrants,  and  so  on,  without 
end.  Then,  recurring  back  to  them  as  they  here 
lay  all  blank,  I could  not  but  bethink  me  of  that 
celebrated  comparison  of  John  Locke,  who,  in 
demonstration  of  his  theory  that  man  had  no 
innate  ideas,  compared  the  human  mind  at  birth 
to  a sheet  of  blank  paper;  something  destined 
to  be  scribbled  on,  but  what  sort  of  characters 
no  soul  might  tell. 

Pacing  slowly  to  and  fro  along  the  involved 
machine,  still  humming  with  its  play,  I was 
struck  as  well  by  the  inevitability  as  the  evolve- 
ment-power  in  all  its  motions. 

“ Does  that  thin  cobweb  there,”  said  I,  point- 
ing to  the  sheet  in  its  more  imperfect  stage, 

“ does  that  never  tear  or  break  ? It  is  marvel- 
ous fragile,  and  yet  this  machine  it  passes 
through  is  so  mighty.” 

“ It  never  is  known  to  tear  a hairis  point.” 

“ Does  it  never  stop— get  clogged  Y* 

u No.  It  must  go.  The  machinery  makes  it 
go  just  so ; just  that  very  way,  and  at  that  very 
pace  you  there  plainly  see  it  go.  The  pulp 
can’t  help  gain# 

Something  of  awe  now  stole  over  me,  as  I 
gazed  npon  this  inflexible  iron  animal.  Al- 
ways, more  or  less,  machinery  of  this  ponderous, 
elaborate  sort  strikes,  in  some  moods,  strange 
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dread  into  the  human  heart,  as  some  living, 
panting  Behemoth  might.  But  what  made  the 
thing  I saw  so  specially  terrible  to  me  was  the 
metallic  necessity,  the  unbudging  fatality  which 
governed  it.  Though,  here  and  there,  I could 
not  follow  the  thin,  gauzy  vail  of  pulp  in  the 
coarse  of  its  more  mysterious  or  entirely  invis- 
ible advance,  yet  it  was  indubitable  that,  at 
those  points  where  it  eluded  me,  it  still  inarched 
on  in  unvarying  docility  to  the  autocratic  cun- 
ning of  the  machine.  A fascination  fastened 
on  me.  I stood  spell-bound  and  wandering  in 
my  soul.  Before  my  eyes — there,  passing  in 
slow  processiou  along  the  wheeling  cylinders,  I 
seemed  to  see,  glued  to  the  pallid  incipience  of 
the  pulp,  the  yet  more  pallid  faces  of  all  the 
pallid  girls  I had  eyed  that  heavy  day.  Slowly, 
mournfully,  beseechingly,  yet  unresistingly,  they 
gleamed  along,  their  agony  dimly  outlined  on 
the  imperfect  paper,  like  the  print  of  the  tor- 
mented face  on  the  handkerchief  of  Saint  Ve- 
ronica. 

“ Halloa ! the  heat  of  the  room  is  too  much 
for  you,”  cried  Cupid,  staring  at  me. 

“No — I am  rather  chill,  if  any  thing.” 

“Come  out,  Sir — out — out,”  and,  with  the 
protecting  air  of  a careful  father,  the  precocious 
lad  hurried  me  outside. 

In  & few  moments,  feeling  revived  a little,  I 
went  into  the  folding-room — the  first  room  I 
had  entered,  and  where  the  desk  for  transacting 
business  stood,  surrounded  by  the  blank  count- 
ers and  blank  girls  engaged  at  them. 

“ Cupid  here  has  led  me  a strange  tour,”  said 
I to  the  dark-complexioned  man  before  men- 
tioned, whom  I had  ere  this  discovered  not  only 
to  be  an  old  bachelor,  but  also  the  principal  pro- 
prietor. “ Yours  is  a most  wonderful  factory. 
Your  great  machine  is  a miracle  of  inscrutable 
intricacy.” 

“Yes,  all  our  visitors  think  it  so.  But  we 
don’t  have  many.  We  are  in  a very  out-of-the- 
way  corner  here.  Few  inhabitants,  too.  Most 
of  our  girls  come  from  far-off  villages.” 

“ The  girls,”  echoed  I,  glancing  round  at  their 
silent  forms.  “ Why  is  it,  Sir,  that  in  most  fac- 
tories, female  operatives,  of  whatever  age,  are 
indiscriminately  called  girls,  never  women  ?” 

“Oh!  as  to  that — why,  I suppose,  the  fact 
of  their  being  generally  unmarried — that’s  the 
reason,  I should  think.  But  it  never  struck 
me  before.  For  our  factory  here,  we  will  not 
have  married  women ; they  ore  apt  to  be  off- 
and-on  too  much.  We  want  none  but  steady 
workers  i twelve  hours  to  the  day,  day  after  day, 
through  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days, 
excepting  Sundays,  Thanksgiving,  and  Fast- 
days.  That’s  our  rule.  And  so,  having  no 
married  women,  what  females  we,  have  are 
rightly  enough  called  girls.” 

“Then  these  are  all  maids,”  said  I,  while 
some  pained  homage  to  their  pale  virginity  made 
me  involuntarily  bow. 

“All  maids.” 

Again  the  strange  emotion  filled  me. 

“ Yonr  cheeks  look  whitish  yet,  Sir,”  said  the 
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man,  gazing  at  me  narrowly.  “You  must  be 
careful  going  home.  Do  they  pain  you  at  all 
now  ? It’s  a bad  sign,  if  they  do.” 

“No  doubt,  Sir,”  answered  I,  “when  once  1 
have  got  out  of  the  Devil’s  Dungeon,  I shall 
feel  them  mending.” 

“ Ah,  yes ; the  winter  air  in  valleys,  or  gorges, 
or  any  sunken  place,  is  far  colder  and  more  bit- 
ter than  elsewhere.  You  would  hardly  believe 
it  now,  but  it  is  colder  here  than  at  the  top  of 
Woedolor  Mountain.” 

“I  dare  say  it  is,  Sir.  But  time  presses  me; 
I must  depart.” 

With  that,  remuffling  myself  in  dread-naught 
aud  tippet,  thrusting  my  hands  into  my  huge 
seal-skin  mittens,  I sallied  out  into  the  nipping 
air,  and  found  poor  Black,  my  horse,  all  cring- 
ing and  doubled  up  with  the  cold. 

Soon,  wrapped  in  furs  and  meditations,  I as- 
cended from  the  Devil’s  Dungeon. 

At  the  Black  Notch  I paused,  and  once  more 
bethought  me  of  Temple-Bar.  Then,  shooting 
through  the  pass,  all  alone  with  inscrutable  na- 
ture, I exclaimed — Oh  1 Paradise  of  Bachelora! 
and  oh ! Tartarus  of  Maids! 


THE  HIGHWAYMAN’S  BRIDAL. 

THE  early  years  of  the  reign  of  George  IH. 

was  the  time  of  those  gallant  robbers,  whose 
fine  clothes,  high  bearing,  reckless  hardihood, 
and  (frequently)  good  birth,  took  away  from  the 
superficial  observer  much  of  the  darkness  of  the 
crime  actually  surrounding  their  deeds  and  lhres. 

You  were  divested  of  your  rings  and  purses, 
often  with  a demeanor  so  polished,  that  really 
it  rather  resembled  paying  a toll  to  good  man- 
ners than  submitting  to  a highway  robbery;  a 
robbery,  it  is  true,  yet  still  it  was  more  soothing 
to  the  feelings  at  the  time,  than  being  knocked 
down  with  the  butt-end  of  a pistol,  or  bullied  as 
well  as  plundered.  Fashion,  too,  capricious  in 
this  as  in  all  else,  affected  some  knights  of  the 
road  above  others,  and  fine  ladies  interested 
themselves  amazingly  about  the  deeds  of  high- 
waymen, conspicuous  for  handsome  persons  and 
brave  conduct,  or  rather,  daring  villainy.  These 
fair  dames  also  were  much  concerned  in  their 
heroes’  final  incarcerations  and  exits  at  the  fatal 
tree  of  Tyburn.  But  highwaymen  had,  as  every 
body  knows,  been  still  more  popular  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign ; yet  ever  and  anon  as  the  profu- 
sion seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  decay,  and 
likely  to  dwindle  down  into  mere  commonplace 
theft  and  murder,  sdme  new  candidate  was  sure 
to  start  up  and  revive  the  dying  embers  of  the 
road  chivalry.  One  in  particular  was  notorious 
enough  in  his  brief  day  for  most  of  the  qualities 
I have  described,  as  sometimes  attributes  of 
these  knights  of  the  road.  He  was  well-con- 
nected, too,  his  uncle  being  a clergyman  in  a 
high  church  appointment.  His  person  was  ele- 
gant, his  manners  courtly,  and  he  was  rash  in 
an  extraordinary  degree.  Mingling  freely  in 
fashionable  society  in  his  real  name,  his  deeds 
of  robbery  were  the  talk  of  the  town  under  his 
assumed  one.  His  proper  designation  was  Rich- 
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ard  Mowbray — that  belonging  to  the  rood,  his 
sole  source  of  revenue,  was  Captain  do  Mont- 
morency— a patronymic  high-sounding  enough. 
I do  not  mean,  however,  to  infer  that  any  sus- 
pected the  man  of  fashion  and  the  highwayman 
to  be  one  and  the  same  person ; that  was  never 
known  till  the  event  which  1 am  going  to  relate 
took  place. 

Richard  Mowbray  had  spent  his  own  small 
patrimony,  years  before  the  period  at  which  this 
narrative  commences,  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
town ; it  had  melted  in  ridottos,  play-houses,  faro, 
horse-flesh,  and  hazard ; he  had  exhausted  the 
kindness  and  forbearance  of  his  relations,  from 
whom  he  had  borrowed  and  begged,  till  borrow- 
ing or  begging  became  impracticable.  He  had 
known  most  extremes  of  life ; and,  moreover, 
when  debts  and  poverty  stared  him  grimly  in 
the  face,  he  knew  not  one  useful  Art  by  which 
he  could  support  existence,  or  pay  dividends 
to  his  creditors.  What  was  to  be  done  ? He 
eluded  a jail  as  long  as  he  could,  and  one  event- 
ful night,  riding  on  horseback,  and  meditating 
gloomily  on  his  evil  fortunes,  ho  met — covered 
by  the  darkness  from  all  discovery — a traveler 
well  mounted — plethoric — laden  with  money- 
bags, and  bearing  likewise  the  burden  of  ex- 
cessive fear. 

It  was  a sudden  thought — acted  upon  as  sud- 
denly. Resistance  was  not  dreamed  of.  Mow- 
bray made  off  with  his  booty,  considerable  enough 
to  repair  his  exhausted  finances,  and  to  pay  his 
roost  pressing  creditors.  It  w'as  literally  rob- 
bing Peter  to  pay  Paul.  And  so  by  night,  un- 
der shelter  of  its  darkness,  did  the  ruined  gen- 
tleman become  the  highwayman.  People  who 
knew  his  circumstances  whispered  their  surprise 
when  it  became  known  that  Richard  Mowbray 
had  paid  his  debts,  and  that  he  himself  made 
more  than  his  customary  appearance.  Now  his 
fine  person  was  ever  clad  in  the  newest  braver- 
ies of  the  day ; and  in  his  double  character  many 
a conquest  did  he  make,  for  he  disburdened 
ladies  of  their  jewels  and  purses  with  so  fine  a 
manner,  that  the  defrauded  fair  ones  forgot  their 
losses  in  admiration  of  the  charming  despoiler; 
and  Richard,  in  both  his  phases,  drank  deep 
dranghts  of  pleasure,  till  he  drained  the  Circean 
cup  to  its  veriest  dregs.  Just  as  even  pleasure 
became  wearisome,  when  festive  and  high-bred 
delights  palled  on  his  sated  passions,  and  the 
lower  extremes  of  licentiousness  and  hard  drink- 


ing, ruffling  and  fighting,  diversified  by  the  keen 
excitement  and  threats  of  danger,  which  distin- 
guished his  predatory  existence  began  to  satiate, 
a new  light  broke  on  the  feverish  atmosphere  of 
his  life.  He  loved.  Yes!  Richard  Mowbray, 
the  ruined  patrician.  De  Montmorency,  the 
gallant  highwayman,  who  had  hitherto  resisted 
every  good  or  evil  influence  which  Love,  pure 
or  earth-stained,  offers  to  his  votaries,  succumbed 
to  the  simple  charms  of  a young,  unlearned,  un- 
ambitious girl ; so  youthful,  that  even  her  tastes 
and  habits,  childish  as  they  were,  could  be  scarce- 
ly more  so  than  suited  her  years.  Flavia  Hard- 
court  had  just  attained  her  sixteenth  year — had 
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never  been  to  a boarding-school,  and  loved  no- 
thing so  much — even  her  birds  and  pet  rabbits 
— as  her  dear  old  father,  an  honest  country  gen- 
tleman, and  a worthy  magistrate.  Flavia  had 
never  been  even  to  London,  for  Mr.  Hardcourt 
resided  at  Aveling — a retired  village,  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  metropolis.  Barring  fox- 
hunting and  hard  drinking,  the  old  gentleman, 
on  his  side,  took  pleasure  only  in  the  pretty, 
gentle  girl,  who,  from  the  hour  of  her  birth — 
which  event  terminated  her  mother's  existence 
— had  made  her  his  constant  playmate  and  com- 
panion. And  it  was  to  this  simple  wild  flower 
that  the  gay  man  of  pleasure,  haughty,  reckless, 
unprincipled,  improvident,  irreligious,  and  rash, 
presumed  to  lift  his  eyes,  to  elevate  his  heart; 
and,  oh,  stranger  still!  to  this  being,  the  moral 
antipodes  of  her  pure  self,  did  Flavia  Hardcourt 
surrender  her  youthful,  modest,  inestimable  love. 

It  must  have  been  her  veiy  childishness  and 
purity  that  attracted  the  desperate  robber — the 
hardened  libertine,  now  about  to  commit  his 
worst  and  most  inexcusable  crime.  He  had  ac- 
cidentally met  Mr.  Hardcourt  at  a county  hunt 
— had,  with  others  of  his  companions,  been  in- 
vited by  that  honest  gentleman  to  a rustic  fete, 
in  honor  of  little  Flavia’s  natal  day — a day,  he 
was  went  to  observe,  to  him  remarkable  for 
commemorating  his  greatest  misfortune,  and  his 
intensest  happiness ; and  then  and  there  the  high- 
wayman vowed  to  win  and  wear  that  pure  bud 
of  innocent  freshness  and  rare  fragrance,  or  to 
perish  in  the  attempt.  * Master  Richard  Mow- 
bray! unscrupulous  De  Montmorency!  I will 
relate  how  you  kept  your  vow. 

He  haunted  Aveling  Grange  till  the  chaste 
young  heart,  the  old  father’s  beloved  darling, 

! surrendered  itself  into  the  highwayman’s  keep- 
ing. Perhaps  Mr.  Hardcourt  was  not  altogether 
best  pleased  at  Flavia’s  choice;  but  then  she 
wus  his  life — his  hope — and  he  trusted,  even 
when  he  gave  her  to  a husband,  that  her  love 
and  doting  affection  would  still  be  his  own : be- 
sides, Mowbray  was  well  connected — boasted  of 
his  wealth;  whereas  a very  moderate  portion 
would  be  hers — was  received  in  modish  circles, 
into  which  the  good  old  magistrate  could  never 
pretend  to  penetrate ; and,  in  short,  wdiat  with 
his  high  bearing,  his  handsome  person,  and  in- 
sinuating tongue,  Mr.  Hardcourt  had  irrevoca- 
bly promised  to  bestow  his  treasure  into  the 
keeping  of  the  profligate,  who  numbered  him- 
self almost  years  enough  to  have  been  the  fa- 
ther of  the  young  girl,  whom  he  testified  the 
utmost  impatience  to  call  wife. 

It  was  during  the  time  that  Mr.  Mowbray 
was  paying  his  court  at  Aveling,  that  the  neigh- 
borhood began  to  be  alarmed  by  a series  of 
highway  robberies,  which  men  said  could  have 
been  perpetrated  but  by  that  celebrated  knight 
of  the  road — Captain  Do  Montmorency.  No 
one  could  stir  after  nightfall  without  an  attack, 
in  which  numbers  certainly  were  not  wanting. 

Cudgel  me,  but  we’ll  have  him  yet,”  said 
old  Mr.  Hardcourt.  44 1 should  glory  myself  in 
going  to  Tyburn  to  see  the  fellow  turned  off. 
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Ay,  and  I would  take  my  little  Flavin  to  see  him 
go  by  in  the  cart,  with  a parson  and  a nosegay ; 
eh,  my  little  girl  ?” 

“ Oh,  no,  father,”  said  Flavia,  “ I could  not 
abide  it,  though  he  is  such  a daring,  wicked 
man,  whose  name  makes  me  shrink  with  fear 
and  terror  whenever  I hear  it.  I could  never 
bear  to  see  such  a dreadful  sight — it  would 
haunt  me  till  my  death.” 

Does  the  gift  of  prophecy,  involuntarily  though 
it  be,  lurk  within  us  yet  ? Does  the  soul  dimly 
shadow  out  its  own  fate,  or  rather  that  of  its 
frail  and  perishable  habitation  ? Sweet  Flavia ! 
unsuspecting,  innocent  girl ! your  lips  then  pro- 
nounced your  own  doom,  as  irrevocably  as  though 
you  had  been  some  stem  Sibyl,  delivering  in- 
scrutable, unquestioned  oracles,  not  a fair  child 
as  you  were  when  I first  saw  you  in  your  girlish 
frock  and  sash.  Your  brown  hair  curling  down 
your  straight  glossy  shoulders,  your  soft  eyes 
shining  through  your  blushes,  like  diamonds 
glittering  among  the  freshest  of  rows.  Sweet 
Flavia,  I have  lived  to  see  my  kindred  dust 
heaped  on  your  fresh  young  form,  and  old  and 
withered  now,  I can  not  but  remember  the  glow 
of  your  sweet,  unstained  youth,  radiant  in  un- 
foreseeing  love,  happiness,  and  joy. 

The  betrothed  pair  were  together  to  visit 
London. 

“But  I shall  not  dare,”  said  the  girl,  as  walk- 
ing together  in  the  old-fashioned  Dutch  garden, 
she  leant  her  young  sinless  head  on  her  guilty 
lover's  breast;  “I  shall  not  dare  take  such  a 
journey,  for  fear  of  the  highwayman,  De  Mont- 
morency.” 

“ Fear  not,  my  sweet  Flavia ; this  breast  shall 
be  pierced  through  ere  De  Montmorency  shall 
cause  one  fear  in  thine.” 

“ Richard,  sweetest,  why  do  you  leave  us  so 
early  every  evening?  At  sunset,  I have  re- 
marked. These  are  not  London  habits.  Ah, 
does  any  other  than  your  poor  Flavia  attract 
you?  Oh*  Richard,  I must  die  if  it  should 
be  so!  I could  not  live,  and  know  you  were 
false.” 

“ Sweetest,  and  best ! my  purest  love,  could 
any  win  me  from  yon  ? were  it  a queen,  think  it 
not.  I — I — the  truth  is,  Flavia,  I have  a poor 
sick  friend  not  far  from  here ; he  is  poor,  ill, 
and— I— I—” 


“ Say  no  more,  dearest  Oh,  how  much  more 
I love  you  every  day ! How  good,  how  noble, 
thns  to  sacrifice !”  And  the  blushing  girl  threw 
heroelf  into  her  lover’s  arms. 

Ah ! how  differently  beat  those  two  human 
hearts.  One  pregnant  with  love,  goodness, 
charity,  sympathy ; the  other  rank  with  hypoc* 
risy,  dark  with  unbelief. 

They  came  to  town,  unmolested,  you  may  be 
sure;  the  stranger,  because  a few  days  previ- 
ously a terrible  affair  had  occurred.  Old  Lord 
St  Hilary,  the  relic  of  the  bequ-garpms  of  former 
days,  had  been  robbed  and  maltreated.  Men 
were  by  no  means  so  favored  as  the  beau-se xe. 
Above  all,  a family  jewel  of  immense  value  had 
been  taken  from  his  person ; and  on  recovering 
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his  wounds  and  fright,  he  swore  vengeance. 

He  took  active  measures  to  fulfill  h\s  vow. 

Flavia  came  to  us,  to  be  measured  for  wed- 
ding clothes.  She  was  then  the  impersonation 
of  radiant  happiness.  I was  much  struck  with 
her,  and  with  the  handsome,  dark-browed 
swarthy  gentleman  who  accompanied  her  and 
her  friend,  an  old  lady  cousin  to  her  father,  at 
whose  house  the  nuptial  ceremony  was  to  take 
place.  The  clothes  were  finished ; saffron  satin 
robes,  according  to  a fancy  of  the  bridegroom’s, 
who  was  fond  of  the  classics  in  his  youthful 
days ; orange  blossoms  wreath. 

The  wedding  was  to  take  place  at  the  old 
relation’s,  Mrs.  Duchesne’s  house ; and  on  lag- 
ging wings,  that  day  at  length  arrived.  The 
marriage  was  celebrated,  and  the  happy  pair 
were  in  the  act  of  being  toasted  by  the  father 
of  the  bride,  when  a strange  noise  was  heard 
below;  rude  yoices  were  upraised;  oaths  mut- 
tered ; a rush  toward  the  festive  saloon.  The 
company  rose. 

“What  is  it?”  said  Mr.  Hardcourt. 

The  door  was  broken  open  for  answer.  The 
officers  of  justice  filled  the  room.  Two  advanced. 

“ Come,  Captain,”  6aid  they,  “ the  game  is  up  at 
last.  It’s  an  awkward  time  to  arrest  a gentle- 
man on  his  wedding-day ; but  duty,  my  noble 
Captain,  duty,  must  be  done.” 

Entranced,  frozen  beyond  resistance  or  ap- 
peal, the  bridegroom  was  fettered;  and  the 
bride ! she  stood  there,  her  hazel  eyes  dilating, 
till  they  seemed  About  to  spring  from  her  head. 

“ My  Richard ! what  is  this  ?” 

“ Scoundrels !”  said  Mr.  Hardcourt,  “ release 
my  son.” 

The  men  laughed.  One  of  them  was  examin- 
ing the  necklace  of  Flavia ; it  contained  a dia- 
mond in  the  centre,  worth  a ransom.  “ Where 
did  you  get  this,  miss  ?”  he  said. 

Her  friends  answered,  for  the  terror-stricken 
girl  was  inarticulate,  “ Mr.  Mowbray’s  wedding- 
gift.” 

“ Oh,  oh ! This  was  the  diamond  Lord  St, 

Hilary  was  so  mad  about.  By  your  leave,"  and 
the  gem  was  removed  from  the  neck  it  encircled. 

She  comprehended  something  terrible.  She 
found  speech  : “ Whom  do  you  take  Mr.  Mow- 
bray for  ?”  said  Bhe. 

“Whom?  why  the  renowned  Captain  de 
Montmorency.” 

A shriek — so  fierce  in  its  agony  as  to  cause 
the  criminal  to  rebound— struck  on  the  ears  of 
all  present:  insensibility  followed,  and  Flavia 
was  removed.  So  was  her  bridegroom — to 
Newgate. 

The  trial  was  concluded— justice  was  ap- 
peased— the  robber  was  doomed.  And  his 
innocent  and  unpolluted  victim — . For  days 
her  life  had  hung  on  a thread.  But  youth  and 
health  closed  for  a short  time  the  gates  of  death. 

She  recovered.  Reviving  ns  from  a dreadful 
dream,  she  could  scarcely  believe  in  the  terrible 
event  which,  tornado-like,  had  swept  over  her. 

She  desired  her  father  to  repeat  its  circum- 
stances. Weeping,  and  his  venerable  gray  hairs 
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whiter  with  sorrow,  Mr.  Hardcourt  complied. 
She  heard  the  recital  in  silence.  Presently 
clasping  her  father's  hand,  “ Dear  parent,"  she 
said,  “when — when?”  She  could  utter  no 
more ; nor  was  it  necessary ; he  comprehended 
her  meaning  but  too  well. 

“ The  day  after  to-morrow,”  he  replied. 

“Father,  I must  be  there.” 

“My  Flavia,  my  dearest  daughter!” 

“Father,  I must  be  there ! Do  you  remem- 
ber your  jest  ? Ah,  it  has  come  to  pass  in  bit- 
ter earnest.  I must  be  there !” 

Nor  would  she  be  pacified;  she  persisted. 
Her  physician  at  length  urged  them  to  give  her 
her  way.  It  would,  he  said,  be  less  dangerous 
than  denial. 

Near  Tyburn  seats  were  erected.  Windows, 
balconies  to  be  let  out  on  hire.  One  of  these 
last,  the  most  private,  was  secured ; and  on  tho 
fatal  morning  Flavia  was  taken  thither  in  a 
close  carriage,  accompanied  by  her  parent  and 
her  aged  cousin.  She  shed  no  tears,  heaved 
not  a single  sigh,  and  suffered  herself  to  be  led 
to  the  window  with  strange  immovable  calm- 
ness. Soon  shouts  and  the  swelling  murmur 
of  a dense  crowd  reached  her  ears.  The  pro- 
cession was  arriving.  The  gallows  was  not  in 
sight,  but  the  fatal  cart  would  pass  close.  It 
came  on  nearer,  nearer — more  like  a triumph, 
that  dismal  sight,  than  a human  fellow-man 
hastening  to  eternity. 

She  clenched  her  hands,  she  rose  up,  strain- 
ing her  fair  white  throat  to  catch  a glance  of 
the  criminal.  Yes,  there  ho  was,  dressed  gayly, 
the  ominous  nosegay  flaunting  in  his  breast, 
dull  despair  in  his  heart,  reaching  from  thence 
to  his  face.  As  the  train  passed  Flavia's  win- 
dow, by  chance  ho  raised  his  hot,  bleared  eyes ; 
they  rested  on  his  bride,  his  pure  virgin  wife. 
The  wretched  man  uttered  a yell  of  agony,  and 
cast  himself  down  on  the  boards  of  the  vehicle. 
She  continued  gazing,  the  smile  frozen  on  her 
face,  her  eyes  glassy,  motionless,  fixed. 

They  never  recovered  their  natural  intelli- 
gence. Fixed  and  stony,  they  bore  her,  stricken 
lamb,  from  the  dismal  scene.  Her  old  father 
watched  for  days  by  her  bedside,  eagerly  wait- 
ing for  a ray  of  light,  a token  of  sense,  or  sound. 
None  came.  She  had  been  stricken  with  cata- 
lepsy, and  it  was  a blessiug  when  the  enchained 
spirit  w'as  released  from  its  frail  habitation — 
when  the  pure  soul  wras  permitted  to  take  its 
flight  to  happier  regions.  Poor  Mr.  Hardcourt 
sunk  shortly  after  into  a state  of  childish  im- 
becility, and  soon  father  and  daughter  slept  in 
one  grave. 

VAMPYRES. 

OF  all  the  creations  of  superstition,  a Yam- 
pyre  is,  perhaps,  the  most  horrible.  You 
are  lying  in  your  bed  at  night,  thinking  of  no- 
thing but  sleep,  w hen  you  sec,  by  the  faiut  light 
that  is  in  your  bed-chamber,  a shape  entering 
at  the  door,  and  gliding  toward  you  with  a long 
sigh,  as  of  the  wind  across  the  open  fields  when 
darkness  has  fallen  upon  them.  The  thing 


moves  along  the  air  as  if  by  the  mere  act  of 
volition ; and  it  has  a human  visage  and  figure. 
The  eyes  stare  wildly  from  the  head ; the  hair 
is  bristling;  the  flesh  is  livid;  the  mouth  is 
bloody. 

You  lie  still — like  one  under  the  influence  of 
the  night-mare — and  the  thing  floats  slowly  over 
you.  Presently  you  fall  into  a dead  sleep  or 
swoon,  returning,  up  to  the  latest  moment  of 
consciousness,  the  fixed  and  glassy  stare  of  the 
phantom.  When  you  awake  in  the  morning, 
you  think  it  is  all  a dream,  until  you  perceive  a 
small,  blue,  deadly-looking  spot  on  your  chest 
near  the  heart;  and  the  truth  flashes  on  you. 
You  say  nothing  of  the  matter  to  your  friends; 
but  you  know  you  are  a doomed  man — and  you 
know  rightly.  For  every  night  comes  the  terri- 
ble Shape  to  your  bedside,  with  a face  that 
seems  horrified  at  itself,  and  sucks  your  life- 
blood in  your  sleep.  You  feel  it  is  useless  to 
endeavor  to  avoid  the  visitation,  by  changing 
your  room  or  your  locality:  you  are  under  a 
sort  of  cloud  of  fate. 

Day  after  day  you  grow  paler  and  more  lan- 
guid : your  face  becomes  livid,  your  eyes  leaden, 
your  cheeks  hollow’.  Your  friends  advise  you 
to  seek  medical  aid — to  take  change  of  air — to 
amuse  your  mind ; but  you  are  too  w'ell  aware 
that  it  is  all  iu  vain.  You  therefore  keep  your 
fearful  secret  to  yourself ; and  pine,  and  droop, 
and  languish,  till  you  die.  Wrhen  you  are  dead 
(if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  suppose  yourself  in 
that  predicament),  the  most  horrible  part  of  the 
business  commences.  You  are  then  yourself 
forced  to  become  a Vampyre,  aud  to  create 
fresh  victims;  who,  as  they  die,  add  to  the 
phantom  stock. 

The  belief  in  Vampyres  appears  to  have  been 
most  prevalent  in  the  southeast  of  Europe,  aud 
to  have  had  its  origin  there.  Modem  Greece 
w'as  its  cradle;  and  among  the  Hungarians, 
Poles,  Wallacliians,  and  other  Sclavonic  races 
bordering  on  Greece,  have  been  its  chief  mani- 
festations. The  early  Christians  of  the  Greek 
Church  believed  that  the  bodies  of  all  the  Latin 
Christians  buried  iu  Greece  were  unable  to 
decay,  because  of  their  excommunication  from 
that  fold  of  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  now 
claims  to  bo  the  sovereign  Pope  and  supreme 
Shepherd.  The  Latins,  of  course,  in  their  turn, 
regarded  these  peculiar  mummies  as  nothing 
less  than  saints ; but  the  orthodox  Greeks  con- 
ceived that  the  dead  body  was  animated  by  a 
demon  who  caused  it  to  rise  from  its  grave 
every  night,  and  conduct  itself  after  tlie  fashion 
of  a huge  mosquito.  These  dreadful  beings 
were  called  Brucolacs ; and,  according  to  sonic 
accounts,  were  not  merely  manufactured  from 
the  dead  bodies  of  heretics,  but  from  those  of 
all  w'icked  people  who  have  died  impenitent. 
They  would  appear  in  divers  places  in  their 
natural  forms;  would  run  a muck  indiscrimin- 
ately at  whomsoever  they  met,  like  a wild 
Malay;  would  injure  some,  and  kill  others  out- 
right; would  occasionally,  for  a change,  do 
some  one  a good  service;  but  would,  for  the 
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most  part,  so  conduct  themselves  that  nothing 
could  possibly  be  more  aggravating  or  unpleas- 
ant. Father  Richard,  a French  Jesuit  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  went  as  a missionary 
to  the  Archipelago,  and  who  has  left  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  Island  of  Santerini,  or  Saint  Irene, 
the  Thera  of  the  ancients,  discourses  largely  on 
the  subject  of  Brucolacs.  He  says,  that  when 
the  persecutions  of  the  Vam pyres  become  intol- 
erable, the  graves  of  the  offending  parties  are 
opened,  when  the  bodies  are  found  entire  and 
uncomipted;  that  they  are  then  cut  up  into 
little  bits,  particularly  the  heart ; and  that,  after 
this,  the  apparations  are  seen  no  more,  and  the 
body  decays. 

The  word  Brucolac,  we  are  told,  is  derived 
from  two  modem  Greek  words,  signifying,  re- 
spectively, “mud,”  and  “a  ditch,”  because  the 
graves  of  the  Yampyres  were  generally  found 
full  of  mud.  Voltaire,  in  the  article  on  Yam- 
pyres in  his  Philosophical  Dictionary,  gives  a 
similar  account  of  these  spectres.  He  observes, 
in  his  exquisite,  bantering  style : “ These  dead 
Greeks  enter  houses,  and  suck  the  blood  of  little 
children ; eating  the  suppers  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers,  drinking  their  wine,  and  breaking  all 
the  furniture.  They  can  be  brought  to  reason 
only  by  being  burnt — when  they  arc  caught; 
but  the  precaution  must  be  taken  not  to  resort 
to  this  measure  until  the  heart  has  been  tom 
out,  as  that  must  be  consumed  apart  from  the 
body.”  What  a weight  of  meaning  and  implied 
satire  Is  there  in  that  phrase,  “They  can  be 
brought  to  reason  only  by  being  burnt  I*  It  is 
a comment  upon  universal  history. 

Pierre  Daniel  Huet,  a French  writer  of  Ana, 
who  died  in  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-one, 
says,  that  it  is  certain  that  the  idea  of  Vam- 
pyres,  whether  true  or  false,  is  veiy  ancient, 
and  that  the  classical  authors  are  full  of  it. 
He  remarks,  that  when  the  ancients  had  mur- 
dered any  one  in  a treacherous  manner,  they 
ent  off  his  feet,  hands,  nose,  and  ears,  and  hung 
them  round  his  neck  or  under  his  arm-pits; 
conceiving  that  by  these  means  they  deprived 
their  victim  of  the  power  of  taking  vengeance. 
Huet  adds,  that  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in 
the  Greek  Scholia  of  Sophocles;  and  that  it 
was  after  this  fashion  that  Mcnclaus  treated 
Deiphobus,  the  husband  of  Helen — the  victim 
having  been  discovered  by  A€nea9  in  the  in- 
fernal regions  in  the  above  state.  He  also 
mentions  the  story  of  Hermotimus  of  Clazo- 
menc,  whose  soul  had  a power  of  detaching  it- 
self from  its  body,  for  the  sake  of  wandering 
through  distant  countries,  and  looking  into  the 
secrets  of  futurity.  During  one  of  these  spiritual 
journeys,  his  enemies  persuaded  his  wife  to  have 
the  body  burned ; and  his  soul,  upon  the  next 
return,  finding  its  habitation  not  forthcoming, 
withdrew  forever  after.  According  to  Sueto- 
nius, the  body  of  Caligula,  who  had  been  vio- 
lently murdered,  was  but  partially  burned  and 
superficially  buried.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  house  in  which  he  had  been  slain,  and  the 
garden  in  which  the  imperfect  cremation  had 


taken  place,  were  every  night  haunted  with 
ghosts,  which  continued  to  appear  until  the 
house  was  burned  down,  and  the  funeral  rites 
properly  performed  by  the  sisters  of  the  de- 
ceased emperor.  It  is  asserted  by  undent 
writers  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  nnable  to 
repose  until  after  the  body  has  been  entirely 
consumed;  and  Huet  informs  us  that  the 
corpses  of  those  excommunicated  by  the  mod- 
ern Greek  Church  are  called  Toupi,  a word 
signifying  “ a drum,”  because  the  said  bodies 
are  popularly  supposed  to  swell  like  a drum, 
and  to  sound  like  the  same,  if  struck  or  rolled 
on  the  ground.  Some  writers  have  supposed 
that  the  ancient  idea  of  Harpies  gave  rise  to 
the  modern  idea  of  Yampyres. 

Traces  of  the  Vampyre  belief  may  be  found 
in  the  extreme  north — even  in  remote  Iceland. 
In  that  curious  piece  of  old  Icelandic  history, 
called  The  Eyrbvggja-Saga,  of  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  given  an  abstract,  we  find  two  narra- 
tions which,  though  not  identical  with  the  mod- 
ern Greek  conception  of  Brucolacs,  have  cer- 
tainly considerable  affinity  with  it.  The  first 
of  these  stories  is  to  the  following  effect:— 
Thorolf  Bargifot,  or  the  Crookfooted,  was  an 
old  Icelandic  chieftain  of  the  tenth  century,  tm- 
enviably  notorious  for  his  savage  and  treacher- 
ous disposition,  which  involved  him  in  continual 
broils,  not  only  with  his  neighbors,  but  even 
with  his  own  son,  w ho  wras  noted  for  justice  and 
generosity.  Having  been  frustrated  in  one  of 
his  knavish  designs,  and  seeing  no  farther 
chance  open  to  him,  Thorolf  returned  home 
one  evening,  mad  with  rage  and  vexation,  and, 
refusing  to  partake  of  any  supper,  sat  down  at 
the  head  of  the  table  like  a stone  statue,  and  so 
remained  without  stirring  or  speaking  a word. 
The  servants  retired  to  rest;  but  yet  Thorolf 
did  not  move.  In  the  morning,  every  one  was 
horrified  to  find  him  still  sitting  in  the  same 
place  and  attitude;  and  it  was  whispered  that 
the  old  man  had  died  after  a manner  peculiarly 
dreadful  to  the  Icelanders — though  what  may 
be  the  precise  nature  of  tins  death  is  very  doubt- 
ful. It  was  feared  that  the  spirit  of  Thorolf 
would  not  rest  in  its  grave  unless  some  extraor- 
dinary' precautions  were  taken  ; and  accordingly 
his  son  Arnkill,  upon  being  sent  for,  approached 
the  body  in  such  a manner  as  to  avoid  looking 
upon  the  face,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoined 
the  domestics  to  observe  the  like  caution.  The 
corpse  was  then  removed  from  the  chair  (in 
doing  which,  great  force  was  found  necessary), 
the  face  was  concealed  by  a vail,  and  the  fisual 
religious  rites  were  performed.  A breach  was 
next  made  in  the  wall  behind  the  chair  in  which 
the  corpse  had  been  found ; and  the  body,  being 
carried  through  it  with  immense  labor,  was  laid 
in  a strongly-built  tomb.  All  in  vain.  The 
spirit  of  the  malignant  old  chief  haunted  the 
neighborhood  both  night  and  day;  killing  men 
and  cattle,  and  keeping  every  one  in  contin- 
ual terror.  The  pest  at  length  became  unen- 
durable; and  Arnkill  resolved  to  remove  his 
father’s  body  to  some  other  place 
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On  opening  the  tomb,  the  corpse  of  Thorolf  l 
was  found  with  so  ghastly  an  aspect,  that  he 
teemed  more  like  a devil  than  a man ; and 
other  astonishing  and  fearful  circumstances  soon 
manifested  themselves.  Two  strong  oxen  were 
yoked  to  the  bier  on  which  the  body  was  placed ; 
but  they  were  very  shortly  exhausted  by  the 
weight  of  their  burden.  Fresh  beasts  were  then 
attached ; but,  upon  reaching  the  top  of  a steep 
hill,  they  were  seized  with  a sudden  and  uncon- 
trollable terror,  and,  dashing  frantically  away, 
rolled  headlong  into  the  valley,  and  were  killed. 
At  every  mile,  moreover,  the  body  became  of  a 
still  greater  weight ; and  it  was  now  found  im- 
possible to  carry  it  any  farther,  though  the  con- 
templated place  of  burial  was  still  distant.  The 
attendants  therefore  consigned  it  to  the  earth 
on  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  an  immense  mound 
was  piled  over  it,  and  the  spirit  of  the  old  man 
remained  for  a time  at  rest.  But  ‘‘after  the 
death  of  Arnkill,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “Bsegi- 
fot  became  again  troublesome,  and  walked  forth 
from  his  tomb,  to  the  great  terror  and  damage 
of  the  neighborhood,  slaying  both  herds  and 
domestics,  and  driving  the  inhabitants  from  the 
canton.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  consume 
his  carcase  with  fire;  for,  like  the  Hungarian 
Vampyre,  he,  or  some  evil  demon  in  his  stead, 
made  use  of  his  mortal  relics  as  a vehicle 
during  the  commission  of  these  enormities. 
The  body  was  found  swollen  to  a huge  size, 
equaling  the  corpulence  of  an  ox.  It  was 
transported  to  the  sea-shore  with  difficulty,  and 
there  burned  to  ashes.”  In  this  narrative,  we 
mbs  t he  blood-sucking  propensities  of  the  genu- 
ine Vampyre;  but  in  all  other  respects  the 
resemblance  is  complete. 

The  other  story  from  the  same  source  has  re- 
lation to  a certain  woman  named  Thorgunna. 
This  excellent  old  lady  having,  a short  time 
previous  to  her  death,  appointed  one  Thorodd 
her  executor,  and  the  wife  of  the  said  Thorodd 
having  covetously  induced  her  husband  to  pre- 
serve some  bed-furniture  which  the  deceased 
particularly  desired  to  have  burnt,  a scries  of 
ghost-visits  ensued.  Thorgunna  requested  that 
her  body  might  be  conveyed  to  a distant  place 
called  Skalholt ; and  on  the  way  thither  her  ghost 
appeared  at  a house  where  the  funeral  party 
put  up.  But  the  worst  visitations  occurred  on 
the  return  of  Thorodd  to  his  own  house.  On 
the  very  night  when  he  reached  his  domicile,  a 
meteor  resembling  a half-moon  glided  round 
the  walls  of  the  apartment  in  a direction  op- 
posed to  the  apparent  course  of  the  sun  (an 
ominous  sign),  and  remained  visible  until  the 
inmates  went  to  bed.  The  spectral  appearance 
continued  throughout  the  week ; and  then  one 
of  the  herdsmen  went  mad,  evidently  under 
Un  persecutions  of  evil  spirits.  At  length  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed ; and,  shortly  after, 
Thorer,  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  honse,  going 
out  in  the  evening,  was  seized  by  the  ghost  of 
the  dead  shepherd,  and  so  injured  by  blows, 
that  he  died.  His  spirit  then  went  into  part- 
nership with  that  of  the  herdsman,  and  togeth- 
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er  they  played  some  very  awkward  and  alarm- 
ing pranks.  A pestilence  appeared,  of  which 
many  of  the  neighbors  died ; and  one  evening 
something  in  the  shape  of  a seal-fish  lifted  it- 
self up  through  the  flooring  of  Thorodd’s  house, 
and  gazed  around. 

The  terrified  domestics  having  in  vain  struck 
at  the  apparition,  which  continued  to  rise 
through  the  floor,  Kiartan,  the  son  of  Thorodd, 
smote  it  on  the  head  with  a hammer,  and  drove 
it  ‘gradually  and  reluctantly  into  the  earth,  like 
a stake.  Subsequently,  Thorodd  and  several 
of  his  servants  were  drowned ; and  now  their 
ghosts  were  added  to  the  spectral  group.  Every 
evening,  when  the  fire  was  lighted  in  the  great 
hall,  Thorodd  and  his  companions  would  enter, 
drenched  and  dripping,  and  seat  themselves 
close  to  the  blaze,  from  which  they  very  selfish- 
ly excluded  all  the  living  inmates;  while,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  apartment,  the  ghosts  of 
those  who  had  died  of  pestilence,  and  who  ap- 
peared gray  with  dust,  would  bend  their  way 
toward  the  same  comfortable  nook,  under  the 
leadership  of  Thorer.  This  being  a very  awk- 
ward state  of  affairs  in  a climate  like  Iceland, 
Kiartan,  who  was  now  the  master  of  the  house, 
caused  a separate  fire  to  be  kindled  for  the 
mortals  in  an  out-house,  leaving  the  great  hall 
to  the  spectres ; with  which  arrangement  their 
ghostships  seemed  to  be  satisfied.  The  deaths 
from  the  pestilence  continued  to  increase ; and 
every  death  caused  an  addition  to  the  phantom 
army. 

Matters  had  now  reached  so  serious  a pitch, 
that  it  w'as  found  absolutely  necessary  to  take 
some  steps  against  the  disturbers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  was  accordingly  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed against  them  by  law';  but,  previously  to 
commencing  the  legal  forms,  Kiartan  caused 
the  unfortunate  bed-furniture,  which  had  been 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief,  to  be  burnt  in 
sight  of  the  spectres.  A jury  w'as  then  formed 
in  the  great  hall ; the  ghosts  were  accused  of 
being  public  nuisances  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act  in  that  case  made  and  provided ; evi- 
dence was  heard,  and  finally  a sentence  of  eject- 
ment was  pronounced.  Upon  this,  the  phan- 
toms rose;  and,  protesting  that  they  had  only 
sat  there  while  it  was  lawful  for  them  to  do  so, 
sullenly  and  muttcringly  withdrew,  with  many 
symptoms  of  unwillingness.  A priest  then 
damped  the  room  with  holy-water — a solemn 
mass  was  performed,  and  the  supernatural  vis- 
itors were  thenceforth  non  est  inventus. 

The  incident  of  the  seal  in  this  narrative  will 
remind  the  reader  who  has  properly  studied  his 
Corsican  Brothers — and  (as  it  is  customaiy  to 
ask  on  these  occasions)  who  has  not? — of  the 
appearance  of  the  ghost  of  the  duelist  as  he 
comes  gliding  through  the  floor  to  the  tremulous 
music  of  the  fiddles.  The  whole  talc,  in  fact, 
falls  in  a great  measure  into  the  general  class 
of  ghost  stories ; but  the  circumstance  of  each 
person,  as  he  died,  adding  to  the  array  of  the 
evil  spirits,  and  thus  spreading  out  the  mischief 
in  ever-widening  circles,  has  an  affinity  to  the 
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distinguishing  feature  of  the  Brucolac  supersti- 
tion. Still,  for  the  perfect  specimen  of  the 
genus  Vampyre,  we  must  revert  to  the  south- 
east of  Europe. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  says  that  the  above  “is  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  ordinary  administra- 
,tion  of  justice  has  been  supposed  to  extend  over 
the  inhabitants  of  another  world,  and  in  which 
the  business  of  exorcising  spirits  is  transferred 
from  the  priest  to  the  judge.” 

Voltaire,  however,  in  treating  of  Vampyres, 
mentions  a similar  instance.  “It  is  in  my 
mind,”  says  the  French  wit  and  philosopher, 
“ a curious  fact,  that  judicial  proceedings  were 
taken,  in  due  form  of  law,  concerning  those 
dead  who  had  left  their  tombs  to  suck  the  blood 
of  the  little  boys  and  girls  of  the  neighborhood. 
Cornet  relates  that  in  Hungary  two  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth,  as- 
sisted by  the  bailiff  of  the  place,  and  the  execu- 
tioner, went  to  bring  to  trial  a Vampyre  who 
sucked  all  the  neighborhood,  and  who  had  died 
six  weeks  before.  He  was  found  in  his  tomb, 
fresh,  gay,  with  his  eyes  open,  and  asking  for 
food.  The  bailiff  pronounced  his  sentence,  and 
the  executioner  tore  out  his  heart  and  burnt  it: 
after  which  the  Vampyre  ate  no  more.” 

Voltaire’s  levity  has  here  carried  him  (inad- 
vertently, of  course)  with  a smiling  face  into  a 
veiy  appalling  region.  It  is  an  historical  fact 
that  a sort  of  Vampyre  fever  or  epidemic  spread 
through  the  whole  southeast  of  Europe,  from 
about  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  to  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-five. 
This  took  place  more  especially  in  Servia  and 
Hungary ; with  respect  to  its  manifestations  in 
which  latter  country,  Calmet,  the  celebrated  au- 
thor of  the  History  of  the  Bible,  has  left  an  ac- 
count in  his  Dissertations  on  the  Ghosts  aud 
Vampyres  of  Hungary.  A terrible  infection 
appeared  to  have  seized  upon  the  people,  who 
died  by  hundreds  under  the  belief  that  they 
were  haunted  by  these  dreadful  phantoms.  Mil- 
itary commissions  were  issued  for  inquiring  into 
the  matter;  and  the  graves  of  the  alleged  Vam- 
pyres  being  opened  in  the  presence  of  medical 
men,  some  of  the  bodies  wrere  found  undecom- 
posed, with  fresh  skin  and  nails  growing  in  the 
place  of  the  old,  with  florid  complexions,  and 
with  blood  in  the  chest  and  abdomen.  Of  the 
truth  of  these  allegations  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt,  as  they  rest  upon  the  evidence 
both  of  medical  and  military  men;  aud  the 
problem  seems  to  admit  of  only  one  solution. 
Dr.  Herbert  Mayo,  in  his  Letters  on  the  Truths 
contained  in  Popular  Superstitions,  suggests 
that  the  superstitious  belief  in  Vampyrism,  act- 
ing upon  persons  of  nervous  temperaments,  pre- 
disposed them  to  fall  into  the  condition  called 
dcath-trancc ; that  in  that  state  they  were  hast- 
ily buried ; and  that,  upon  the  graves  being 
opened,  they  wrere  found  still  alive,  though  un- 
able to  speak.  In  confirmation  of  this  ghastly 
suggestion,  Dr.  Mayo  quotes  the  follow  ing  most 
pathetic  and  frightful  account  of  a Vampyre 
execution  from  an  old  German  writer : “ When 


they  opened  his  grave,  after  he  had  been  long 
buried,  his  face  was  found  with  a color,  and  his 
features  made  natural  sorts  of  movements,  as 
if  the  dead  man  smiled.  He  even  opened  his 
mouth  as  if  he  would  inhale  the  fresh  air.  They 
held  the  crucifix  before  him,  and  called  in  a 
loud  voice,  4 See,  this  is  Jesus  Christ  who  re- 
deemed your  soul  from  hell,  and  died  for  you.* 
After  the  sound  had  acted  on  his  organs  of 
hearing,  and  ho  had  connected  perhaps  some 
ideas  with  it,  tears  began  to  flow  from  the  dead 
man’s  eyes.  Finally,  when,  after  a short  prayer 
for  his  poor  soul,  they  proceeded  to  hack  off  his 
head,  the  corpse  uttered  a screech,  and  turned 
and  rolled  just  as  if  it  had  been  alive — and  the 
grave  was  full  of  blood.”  The  w retched  man 
most  assuredly  was  alive ; but  Superstition  has 
neither  brain  nor  heart;  and  £0  it  murdered 
him. 

A story  similar  to  the  foregoing  has  been  pre- 
served by  Sergeant  Mainard,  a lawyer  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First;  and  may  be  here 
repeated  as  a curious  instance  of  the  hold  which 
the  most  puerile  superstitions  maintained  in  En- 
gland at  a comparatively  recent  period,  and  the 
influence  which  they  were  allowed  to  exercise 
even  in  so  grave  a matter  as  a trial  for  murder. 
In  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine, 
somewhere  in  Hertfordshire,  a married  woman, 
named  Joan  Norcot,  w as  found  in  bed  w ith  her 
throat  cut ; and,  although  the  inquest  which  was 
held  upon  her  body  terminated  in  a verdict  of 
yeio-de-se,  a rumor  got  about  that  the  deceased 
had  been  murdered.  The  body  was  according- 
ly taken  out  of  the  grave  thirty  days  after  its 
death,  in  the  presence  of  the  jury  and  many 
other  persons ; and  the  juiy  then  changed  their 
verdict  (which  had  not  been  drawn  into  form  by 
the  coroner),  and  accused  certain  parties  of  will- 
ful murder.  These  were  tried  at  the  Hertford 
Assizes  and  acquitted;  “but,”  says  the  Sergeant, 
“so  much  against  the  evidence,  that  the  Judge 
(Harvy)  let  fall  his  opinion  that  it  were  better 
an  appeal  were  brought  than  so  foul  a murder 
should  escape  unpunished.”  In  consequence 
of  this,  “ they  were  tried  on  the  appeal,  which 
was  brought  by  the  young  child  against  his  fa- 
ther, grandfather,  and  aunt,  and  her  husband, 
Okeinan ; and,  because  the  cvidenco  was  so 
strange,  I took  exact  and  particular  notice  of  it. 
It  was  as  followeth,  viz.:  After  the  matters  above 
mentioned  and  related,  an  ancicut  and  grave 
person,  minister  of  the  parish  where  the  fact  was 
committed,  being  sworn  to  give  evidence,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom,  deposed,  that  the  body 
being  taken  out  of  the  grave,  thirty  days  after 
the  party’s  death,  and  lying  on  the  grass,  and 
the  four  defendants  present,  they  were  required, 
eacli  of  them,  to  touch  the  dead  body.  Oke- 
man’s  wife  fell  on  her  knees,  and  prayed  God 
to  show  token  of  their  innocency,  or  to  some 
such  purpose ; but  her  veiy  [t.c.,  precise]  words 
I forgot.  The  appellors  did  touch  the  dead 
body  ; whereupon,  the  brow  of  the  dead,  which 
was  of  a livid  or  carrion  color  (that  was  the 
verbal  expression  in  the  terms  of  the  witness), 
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began  to  have  a dew  or  gentle  sweat,  which  ran 
down  in  drops  on  the  face,  and  the  brow  turned 
and  changed  to  a lively  and  fresh  color,  and  the 
dead  opened  one  of  her  eyes,  and  shut  it  again ; 
and  this  opening  the  eye  was  done  three  several 
times.  She  likewise  thrust  out  the  ring  or 
marriage-finger  three  times,  and  pulled  it  in 
again;  and  the  finger  dropt  blood  from  it  on 
the  grass.”  This  being  confirmed  by  the  wit- 
ness's brother,  also  a clergyman;  and  other 
evidence  (of  a more  human  character,  but,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  very  insufficient)  having  been 
adduced,  Okeraan  was  acquitted,  and  the  three 
other  prisoners  were  found  guilty : a result  which 
there  can  be  little  question  was  mainly  brought 
about  by  the  monstrous  story  of  the  scene  at  the 
exhumation.  That  the  details  of  that  story  were 
exaggerated,  according  to  the  superstitious  hab- 
it of  the  times,  seems  obvious;  but  the  queiy 
arises,  whether  the  body  of  the  woman  might 
not  really  have  been  alive.  It  is  true  that  thir- 
ty days  had  elapsed  since  her  apparent  death ; 
but  some  of  the  alleged  Vampyrcs  supposed  by 
Dr.  Mayo  to  have  been  buried  alive  had  been 
in  their  graves  three  months  when  their  condi- 
tion was  inspected.  Not  being  possessed  of  the 
requisite  medical  knowledge,  we  will  forbear  to 
pronounce  whether  or  not  life  could  be  sus- 
tained, under  such  circumstances,  for  so  great  a 
length  of  time ; but  what  seems  fatal  to  the 
supposition,  in  the  last  instance,  is  the  fact  of 
the  woman  having  had  her  throat  cut. 

Vampyres  have  often  t^en  introduced  into 
romance.  There  is  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  poem 
on  the  subject  of  a Vampyre  of  the  Fens ; and 
the  Baron  von  H&xthausen,  in  his  work  on 


Transcaucasia,  has  told  a story  of  one  of  these 
gentry,  which  may  be  here  appended  as  a sort 
of  pleasant  burlesque  after  the  foregoing  trage- 
dies: “There  once  dwelt  in  a cavern  in  Ar- 
menia a Vampyre,  called  Dakhanavar,  who 
could  not  endure  any  one  to  penetrate  into  the 
mountains  of  Ulmish  Altotem,  or  count  their 
valleys.  Eveiy  one  who  attempted  this  had,  in 
the  night,  his  blood  sucked  by  the  monster  from 
the  soles  of  his  feet  until  he  died.  The  Vam- 
pyre was,  however,  at  last  outwitted  by  two 
cunning  fellows.  They  began  to  count  the  val- 
leys, and  when  night  came  on  they  lay  down  to 
sleep— taking  care  to  place  themselves  with  the 
feet  of  the  one  under  the  head  of  the  other.” 
(How  both  could  have  managed  to  do  this,  we 
leave  to  the  reader’s  ingenuity  to  explain.)  “In 
the  night  the  monster  came,  felt  as  usual,  and 
found  a head;  then  he  felt  at  the  other  end, 
and  found  a head  there  also.  ‘Well,*  cried  he, 
‘ I have  gone  through  the  whole  three  hundred 
and  sixty-six  volleys  of  these  mountains,  and 
have  sucked  the  blood  of  people  without  end; 
but  never  yet  did  I find  any  one  with  two  heads 
and  no  feet  !’  So  saying,  he  ran  away,  and  was 
never  more  seen  in  that  country ; but  ever  after 
the  people  have  known  that  the  mountain  has 
three  hundred  and  sixty-six  valleys.” 

In  South  America  a species  of  bat  is  found 
which  sucks  the  blood  of  people  while  asleep 
(lulling  them  with  the  fanning  of  its  wings 
during  the  operation),  and  which  is  called  the 
Vampyre  bat  from  that  circumstance.  If  this 
creature  belonged  to  Europe,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  regard  it  os  the  origin  of  the  Vampyre 
fable. 


ftiuntjjltj  JUcroii  of  Curant  fronts. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

CONGRESS  dosed  its  session  on  the  4th  of 
March.  On  the  17th  of  February  the  Presi- 
dent sent  in  a message  vetoing  the  bill  providing 
tor  the  payment  of  claims  of  American  citizens  for 
spoliations  committed  by  the  fVench  prior  to  1801. 
The  President  denies  that  there  is  any  just  indebt- 
edness on  the  part  of  the  U/iited  States  to  these 
claimants,  and  rehearses  somewhat  in  detail  the 
history  of  the  treaties  upon  (which  the  claims  are 
supported.  The  President  i nsists,  as  the  result  of 
his  examination  of  the  who!  subject,  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Stat<  s has  never  renounced 
any  of  the  claims  of  Amqrican  citizens  against 
France,  and  that  they  are  still  to  be  presented  and 
urged  against  that  government  if  they  are  just  at 
all;  but  he  docs  not  concede  that  any  such  claims 
exist  which  have  not  already  been  liquidated.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  20th,  after 
some  discussion  of  the  message,  the  vote  taken  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  notwithstanding  the  Presi- 
dent's objections,  resulted  as  follows:  ayes  113, 
nays  80;  the  ayes  not  reaching  two-thirds,  the 
bill  was  lost. A bill  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 

resentatives on  the  18th,  making  an  increase  in 
the  annual  appropriation  from  $385,000  to  $850,000 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  Collins  line  of  Liverpool 
Steamers  for  mail  service,  and  repealing  that  clause 
l.-Xx 
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of  the  present  contract,  which  puts  it  in  the  power 
of  Congress  to  terminate  the  engagement  upon  giv- 
ing six  months'  notice  of  its  intention ; the  vote  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill  was  92  to  82.  It  came  up 
in  the  Senate  on  the  27th,  and  was  discussed  through 
the  day.  On  the  next  day  a motion  to  strike  out 
the  clause  depriving  Congress  of  the  power  to  term- 
inate the  contract  was  negatived,  25  to  24,  and  the 
bill  was  then  passed  by  a vote  of  2d  to  22.  On  the 
3d  of  March  the  President  sent  in  a message  veto- 
ing the  bill.  In  this  document  it  was  stated  that 
the  whole  amount  paid  by  the  government  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  line  since  the  commencement  of 
the  service  in  April,  1850,  w as  two  millions  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  while  the  amount 
of  postages  paid  into  the  Department  was  ouly  sev- 
en hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand.  By  the  act 
of  1852  the  compensation  of  the  Company  was 
largely  increased,  and  they  were  at  the  same  time 
released  from  some  of  the  stipulations  into  which 
they  had  entered  for  the  advantage  of  the  govern- 
ment in  this  service.  Congress  reserved  to  itself 
the  right  to  repeal  this  contract  upon  giving  six 
months'  notice  ; and  this  right  the  President  thinks 
is  one  which  ought  not  to  be  surrendered.  The 
bill,  he  says,  would  bestow  additional  privileges 
upon  the  contractors  without  any  corresponding 
advantage  to  the  government,  which  receives  no 
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sufficient  return  for  the  immense  outlay  involved, 
which  could  obtain  the  same  service  of  other  par- 
ties at  a less  cost,  and  which,  if  the  bill  should  be- 
come a law,  would  pay  an  immense  sum  of  money 
without  any  adequate  consideration.  To  provide 
for  making  a donation  of  such  magnitude  would 
be,  in  his  judgment,  to  deprive  commercial  enter- 
prise of  the  benefits  of  free  competition,  and  to 
establish  a monopoly  in  violation  of  the  soundest 
principles  of  public  policy,  and  of  doubtful  com- 
patibility with  the  Constitution.  On  receipt  of  the 
message  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Seward  moved  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Naval  Appropriation  Bill,  the 
bill  just  vetoed,  omitting  the  repeal  of  the  clause 
which  gives  Congress  the  right  to  discontinue  the 
extra  allowance  on  giving  six  months’  notice ; this 
amendment  prevailed  by  a unanimous  vote.  When 
the  message  w'as  read  in  the  House  it  occasioned 
great  excitement,  and  was  vehemently  denounced 
as  an  unwarrantable  interference  on  the  part  of  I he 
Executive  with  the  legislation  of  Congress.  On 
patting  the  question  whether  the  bill  should  pass 
in  spite  of  the  veto,  the  result  was — ayes  98,  nays 
79;  less  than  two-thirds  i*  favor.  The  bill,  as 
passed  in  the  Senate,  was  afterward  agreed  to, 
and  thus  became  a law.  The  Senate  also  added 
to  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill, 
an  amendment  reducing  the  duties  on  various  ar- 
ticles, especially  wool  and  railroad  iron ; but  it 
was  stricken  out  in  the  House.  Various  bills  of 
considerable  importance  wrerc  passed  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  session.  Prominent  among 
them  was  one  reorganizing  the  Consular  and  Di- 
plomatic service  of  the  United  States^— fixing  the 
salaries  of  the  several  Ministers  at  ratis  graduated 
according  to  the  relative  importance  of  their  posts, 
and  substituting  salaries  for  fees  in  the  Case  of  Con- 
suls. A bill  wras  also  passed  organising  a Board 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  abdicating  claims 
upon  Congress — which  will  not  onlyYavc  a great 
deal  of  time  usually  devoted  by  Congress  to  this 
delicate  and  difficult  duty,  but  will  also  prevent 
the  injustice  to  which  meritorious  claimants  are 
often  exposed.  Judge  Gilchrist,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Hon.  Isaac  Blackford,  of  Indiana,  and  Hon. 
Joseph  H.  Lumpkin,  of  Georgia,  constitute  the 
Board.  A bill  was  also  passed  providing  a retired 
list  for  the  Navy ; and  two  regiments  of  infantry 
and  two  of  cavalry  were  added  to  the  Army.  The 
anra  of  seven  and  three  quarter  millions  of  dollars 
was  appropriated  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  creditors 
of  Texas  who  may  hold  bonds  for  the  payment  of 
which  the  revenues  of  the  State  were  pledged.  By 
a bill  for  the  protection  of  emigrant  passengers, 
the  owners  and  masters  of  vessels  bringing  emi- 
grants to  this  country  arc  required  to  make  better 
provision  for  their  comfort,  and  to  make  themselves 
responsible  to  a greater  extent  for  their  health.  A 
private  Company  was  authorized  to  build  a line  of 
Telegraph  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  re- 
ceiving from  the  Government,  in  aid  thereof,  the 
right  of  way  two  hundred  feet  in  width.  The 
Postage  Bill  has  been  amended  by  the  addition  of 
B provision  for  the  registry  of  letters  containing 
money,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Postmaster-General.  An  ap- 
propriation of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was 
made  for  statuary  to  l>e  executed  by  Hiram  Pow- 
ers.  A debate  of  considerable  interest  took  place 

in  the  Senate  upon  a bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Toucey, 
of  Connecticut,  authorizing  the  transfer  to  a United 
States  Court  of  any  proceedings  that  might  be  com- 
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menced  in  State  Courts,  under  authority  of  State 
laws,  against  officers  of  the  United  States  while 
acting  in  the  execution  of  laws  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. The  passage  of  the  bill  was  resisted  with 
earnestness,  especially  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
designed  to  aid  in  the  execution  and  enforcement 
of  the  law  for  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves— a 
design  which  was  vindicated  by  its  friends,  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  th# 
action  of  several  of  the  States  in  making  laws  to 
prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

Senator  Seward,  on  the  23d  of  February,  spoke 
against  it,  resisting  it  as  one  of  the  usurpations  of 
slavery,  to  which  of  late  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed, and  pointing  out  the  extent  to  which  it  en- 
croached upon  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  indi- 
vidual States,  which  had  been  jealously  guarded 
by  the  founders  of  the  Republic  as  essential  to  the 
protection  of  personal  freedom.  The  law',  he  said, 
w’as  an  innovation  upon  the  legal  system  of  the 
country,  and  would  involve  even  its  friends  in 
evils  infinitely  greater  than  they  imagined.  The 
bill  was  eventually  passed  in  the  Senate,  by  a vote 
of  29  to  9,  but  w as  not  acted  upon  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. In  addition  to  the  laws  enact- 

ed, several  joint  resolutions  of  consideral  public  in- 
terest and  importance  were  appointed.  One  of 
them,  approved  on  the  15th  of  February,  authorized 
the  President  to  confer  the  title  of  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral by  brevet,  in  a single  instance,  for  eminent 
services.  The  President,  in  accordance  with  the 
intent  of  Congress,  conferred  the  title  upon  Gen- 
eral Scott. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  session  the  President 
transmitted  to  Congr^s  a very  large  collection  of 
diplomatic  correspondence  relating  to  a conference 
of  American  Ministers  held  at  Ostend  in  October 
of  last  year,  with  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  country,  and  especially  the  purchase  of  Cuba. 

The  documents  are  quite  voluminous,  and,  although 
they  arc  highly  important,  it  will  be  impossible  in 
this  place  to  do  more  than  state  their  general  tenor. 

The  first  letter  in  the  collection  is  from  Mr.  Marcy 
to  Mr.  Soule,  dated  July  23,  1853,  directing  him  to 
urge  upon  the  Spanish  Government  the  cession  or 
sale  of  Cuba;  and  to  protest  against  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  other  European  powers ; and 
suggesting  that  Spain  might  profitably  grant  Cuba 
a more  independent  government,  retaining  some 
commercial  advantages  for  herself.  On  the  2d  of 
July,  Mr.  Marcy  had  Vritten  to  Mr.  Buchanan 
complaining  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  In 
maintaining  large  fleets  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and 
directing  him  to  endeavor  to  Induce  the  British 
Government  to  abandon  any  arrangements  into 
which  it  might  have  entered  with  Spain  detri- 
mental to  our  interests  in  regard  to  Cuba.  Ob 
the  11th  of  March,  1854,  Mr.  Marcy  instructs  Mr. 

Soul6  to  demand  redress  from  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment for  the  Black  Warrior  outrage ; and,  in  a let- 
ter dated  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  Axes  the  in- 
demnity at  $300,000.  On  the  8d  of  April  he  writes 
that  fears  are  entertained  of  a design  to  introdoe# 
a new  system  of  agricultural  labor  Into  Cuba,  and 
gives  Mr.  Sou14  full  powere  to  negotiate  for  the 
purchase  of  the  island.  On  the  16th  of  August 
the  Secretary  suggests  a meeting  of  Messrs.  Bu- 
chanan, Mason,  and  Soule,  at  some  convenient 
point,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  for  a 
perfect  concert  of  action  in  aid  of  the  negotiation* 
in  progress  at  Madrid.  This  conference  was  cow- 
menoed  at  Ofttend  on  the  10th  of  October,  and  waf 
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transferred  to  Aix  la  Cbapelle  in  Prussia,  contin- 
uing until  the  18th,  the  day  on  which  the  official 
report  of  its  proceedings  and  conclusions  is  dated. 
The  three  Ministers,  in  this  report,  state  that  they 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  an  immediate 
and  earnest  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  purchase 
Cuba  from  Spain  at  any  price  not  exceeding  a 
maximum  sum  not  mentioned,  but  which  subse- 
quent indications  prove  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  dollars.  The  proposal,  in  their 
judgment,  ought  to  be  made  in  such  a form  as  to 
be  laid  before  the  Supreme  Constituent  Cortes, 
which  was  then  about  to  assemble;  and  all  our 
proceedings  in  regard  to  it  should  be,  they  said, 
open,  frank,  and  of  such  a character  as  to  chal- 
lenge the  approbation  of  the  world.  The  Minis- 
ters proceed  to  state  the  various  reasons,  growing 
mainly  out  of  its  geographical  position,  which  con- 
vince them  that  the  United  States  ought  to  pur- 
chase Cuba  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  It  is 
next  urged  that  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  a transfer  of  Cuba 
from  Spain  to  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  their 
commerce  with  the  island  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased ; and  the  dispatch  next  urges  at  length  the 
benefits  which  Spain  herself  would  derive  from  the 
proposed  sale.  Two-thirds  of  the  purchase-money, 
employed  in  the  construction  of  a system  of  rail- 
roads, would  stimulate  beyond  calculation  the  in- 
dustry and  prosperity  of  the  country ; and  the  re- 
maining third  would  satisfy  the  demands  now 
pressing  so  heavily  on  her  credit,  and  create  a 
sinking  fund  which  would  gradually  relieve  her 
from  the  enormous  debt  which  now  paralyzes  her 
energies.  Cuba,  in  its  best  days,  never  yielded 
to  the  Spanish  exchequer  more  than  a million 
and  a half  of  dollars  annually ; and  her  expenses 
have  of  late  so  largely  increased  as  to  create  an 
annual  deficit  of  six  hundred  thousand.  Under 
no  probable  circumstances  can  Cuba  yield  to 
Spain  one  per  cent,  upon  the  sum  the  United 
States  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  island.  But 
it  is  furthermore  urged  that  Spain  is  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  losing  Cuba  without  remunera- 
tion. The  oppression  of  her  government  has  cre- 
ated a feeling  which  will  inevitably  lead  to  in- 
surrection, and,  in  case  of  such  an  event,  in  spite 
of  our  Neutrality  Laws,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
prevent  the  people  and  government  of  the  United 
States  from  taking  part  in  such  civil  war.  And, 
finally,  after  we  shall  have  offered  Spain  a price 
far  beyond  its  value,  and  this  shall  have  been  re- 
fused, the  question  will  remain  whether  Cuba,  in 
the  hands  of  Spain,  does  not  endanger  our  internal 
peace,  and  the  existence  of  our  Union.  If  so,  the 
Ministers  urge,  we  should  be  justified  by  every  law, 
human  and  divine,  in  wresting  it  from  Spain,  if  we 
possess  the  power. — The  President  did  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  follow  the  course  indicated  in  this  dis- 
patch ; and,  in  consequence  of  this  hesitation,  Mr. 
Soule,  in  a letter,  dated  December  17,  1854,  re- 
signed his  office  as  Minister  at  Madrid,  saying  he 
had  no  alternative  but  to  take  that  step,  or  linger 
in  languid  impotence  at  the  capital. 

From  California  we  have  intelligence  to  the  16th 
of  Feb.,  but  the  advices  are  without  special  interest. 

From  the  Sandwich  Islands  we  learn  that  the 
new  king  has  ordered  the  discontinuance  of  the 
negotiations  which  were  commenced  by  his  prede- 
cessor for  the  annexation  of  the  islands  to  the 
United  States.  At  his  reception,  on  the  16th  of 
Jannary^he  addressed  the  officers  of  the  English, 
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French,  and  American  vessels  of  war,  and  declared 
that  they  represented  the  three  great  maritime 
powers  of  the  earth — the  three  greatest  supporters 
of  his  kingdom. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Our  last  Record  mentioned  the  resignation  of 
Lord  John  Russell  from  the  Ministry,  which  hi 
justified  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  saying  that 
he  could  not  conscientiously  resist  the  resolution  for 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war,  of  which  no- 
tice had  been  given  by  Mr.  Roebuck.  The  resig- 
nation was  announced  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  26th  of  January.  The 
Earl  said  he  was  not  aware  of  all  the  motives  that 
had  prompted  it;  he  knew  that  Lord  John  had 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  two 
months  previously,  but  supposed  he  had  waived  hi* 
opposition.  In  the  ^ouse  of  Commons,  on  the  same 
day,  Lord  John  Russell  spoke  at  length  upon  the 
subject,  the  main  point  of  his  remarks  being  that 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  not  met  with  corcHal 
acquiescence  his  suggestions  looking  to  a more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, who  followed  him  in  debate,  thought  he  should 
have  resigned  sooner,  so  as  to  give  the  Ministry  an 
opportunity  of  supplying  his  place,  or  else  have  re- 
mained, and  shared  the  fate  of  the  government 
with  which  he  had  been  connected.  Mr.  Roebuck^ 
then  rose  and  made  his  motion  for  a Committee  of 
Inquiry,  which  he  supported  briefly,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  speakers  on  both  sides,  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Herbert  making  the  most  elaborate  attempt  to 
vindicate  the  government.  The  debate  was  then 
adjourned  Until  the  29th,  when  it  >vas  renewed — 

Mr.  Stafford  leading  off  with  a detailed  and  very 
touching  narrative  of  what  he  had  himself  seen  of 
the  results  of  mismanagement  in  the  army  of  the 
Crimea,  and  of  the  sad  scenes  that  had  met  his 
view  there.  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  also  spoke  elo- 
quently in  support  of  the  motion,  insisting  that  the 
expedition  to  the  Crimea  had  been  undertaken  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  country  they  were  to  invade, 
the  forces  they  were  to  encounter,  and  the  supplies 
they  might  expect.  Mr.  Gladstone  followed,  cen- 
suring Lord  John  Russell  for  abandoning  the  Min- 
istry at  so  critical  a moment,  after  he  had  himself 
written  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  he  had  aban- 
doned the  views  he  had  formerly  pressed  on  the 
Cabinet  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  A* 
for  the  inquiry  proposed,  he  did  not  believe  it 
would  benefit  the  army,  or  tend  in  any  degree  to 
alleviate  the  evils  complained  o>^  The  disorgan- 
ization of  the  army,  he  thought,  had  been  exagger- 
ated, although  he  admitted  the  defective  adminis- 
tration of  the  war  departments  at  home.  Mr. 

Disraeli  renewed  the  attack,  declaring  that  the 
blame  of  acknow  ledged  evils  ought  not  to  he  thrown^ 
upon  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  alone — the  wrbofw 
Cabinet  was  responsible.  The  course  of  Lord  John' 

Russell  he  censured  as  being  akin  to  what  in  the 
eighteenth  century  would  have  been  styled  A prof* 
ligate  political  intrigue.  Lord  John  replied  to  this, 
denying  that  there  had  been  any  thing  in  his  acts  td 
which  such  such  a term  could  be  applied.  Lord1 
Palmerston  accepted  the  issue  made  by  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, but  said  that  a resolution  of  inquiry  was  not 
a frank  or  proper  mode  of  declaring  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Ministry.  If  it  were  adopted  an<f 
carried  out,  It  would  set  a dangerous  precedent — 
and  the  country  would  be  disappointed  if  it  were* 
not.  Several  other  members  spoke  briefly,  andj* 
upon  a division,  there  were  for  Mr.  Roeboek**  wo* 
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don,  805;  against  it,  148;  majority  against  the 
government,  157.  Of  those  voting  with  the  ma- 
jority,  99  were  members  who  had  previously  been 
Ministerialists;  84  Ministerialists,  47  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  64  who  had  paired  off,  were  absent. 
On  the  1st,  Lord  Palmerston  announced  that  the 
Ministry  had  resigned.  The  same  announcement 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  who  took  occasion  to  say  that  he 
was  not  surprised  at  the  result ; serious  misfortunes 
had  occurred,  and  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  the 
censure  they  involved  should  fall  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. But  the  sufferings  of  the  army  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  and,  instead  of  seeing  any 
cause  for  discouragement  in  the  present  condition 
of  affairs,  he  indulged  sanguine  hopes  of  ultimate 
success.  The  French  Emperor  was  still  able  to 
send  large  reinforcements  to  the  Crimea ; a treaty 
with  Sardinia  would  place  15,000  Piedmontese 
troops  under  Lord  Raglan’s  command;  and  an 
Understanding  had  been  had  with  Austria  which 
engaged  her  military  aid  if  peace  were  not  restored. 
The  present  want  of  the  country  was  a strong 
Government,  and  he  trusted  such  a one  might  be 
formed.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  followed  in  a full 
and  not  unsuccessful  vindication  of  his  own  zeal 
and  devotion  to  the  service— denying  that  he  had 
withheld  due  deference  from  Lord  John  Russell’s 
suggestions,  or  that  he  had  shown  any  desire  what- 
ever to  retain  office  if  it  could  be  better  filled. 
The  Earl  of  Derby  spoke  sarcastically  of  the 
internal  dissensions  in  the  government  which  these 
events  had  revealed,  and  said  he  had  been  invited 
by  the  Qneen  to  undertake  the  form&tion  of  a 
Cabinet,  but  had  not  succeeded  in  doing  so.  On 
the  5th,  the  debate  was  still  further  continued, 
Lord  John  Russell  making  a full  reply  to  various 
imputations  that  had  been  made  public  against 
him,  and  especially  to  the  charge  that  he  had  at 
any  time  been  anxious  to  retain  office  in  the 
Cabinet,  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  intimated. 
Considering,  he  said,  that  he  had  been  Prime 
Minister  for  five  years  and  a half,  and  that  he  had 
consented  to  take  a subordinate  position  in  Lord 
Aberdeen’s  ministry,  he  thought  such  an  intima- 
tion, especially  from  the  Duke,  was  entirely  mis- 
placed. He  admitted  freely  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake  in  not  resigning  at  an  earlier  day — at  the 
moment,  indeed,  when  he  became  satisfied  that  the 
war  was  not  conducted  in  a manner  which  he  could 
defend.  But  having  committed  the  error  of  re- 
maining too  long^he  could  not  admit  that  he  ought 
to  have  staid  stililonger,  and  awaited  the  result  of 
the  motion  for  inquiry;  for  that,  he  said,  would 
have  involved  a still  greater  error — an  error  of 
morality.  Mr.  Gladstono  replied  to  a portion  of 
Lord  John  Russell’s  remarks,  and  disavowed  em- 
phatically any  belief  in  the  charges  of  political 
treachery  or  cowardice  that  had  been  brought 
against  him.  These  discussions  were  continued 
until  the  9th,  when  it  was  announced  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Granville  that  Lord  John 
Russell  had  attempted  the  formation  of  a Ministry 
but  without  success,  and  that  Lord  Palmerston  had 
then  been  invited  to  undertake  it  and  had  succeeded. 
The  principles  of  his  Cabinet  would  be  identical 
with  those  of  the  late  Government.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Pan  mure  in  the 
War  Department,  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  would 
Still  remain  in  charge  of  the  department  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  This  arrangement,  however,  proved  to  be, 
hmt  temporary.  When  it  was  ascertained  that  the 


inquiry  authorized  by  Mr.  Roebuck’s  resolution 
was  actually  to  be  instituted,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir 
James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  withdrew 
from  the  Ministry.  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis  succeeded  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell took  the  Home  Department,  intending  first  to 
perform  the  duties  of  Envoy  to  Vienna,  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed.  We  have  no  space  for 
a sketch  of  the  debates  on  the  occasion  of  this 
change.* Joseph  Hume  died  on  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary, at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.- At  the  Lord 

Mayor’s  dinner  on  the  6th,  Sir  Charles  NapieT 
made  a speech,  declaring  that  ho  had  been  dis- 
missed from  the  service,  vindicating  his  conduct 
in  the  Baltic,  demanding  a committee  of  inquiry, 
and  stigmatizing  the  treatment  he  had  received 
from  the  Admiralty  as  insulting  to  the  last  degree. 
Admiral  Berkeley  in  taking  notice  of  this  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  gave  a decided  and  dis- 
tinct denial  to  every  material  statement  which  Sir 
Charles  had  made. The  Earl  of  Elgin  was  cor- 

dially welcomed  in  Scotland  on  his  return,  and 
made  a striking  speech  at  Dunfermline  on  the  2<L 
He  said  he  returned  with  stronger  faith  than  ever 
in  his  countrymen’s  power  of  self-government,  and 
with  a profounder  conviction  that  the  English  con- 
stitution was  the  most  nearly  perfect  in  the  world. 
In  England  the  head  of  the  state  represents  the 
national  unity,  while  in  the  United  States  ho 
represents  a party ; and  while  in  England  an  un- 
popular Government  can  be  overthrown  at  once  by 
a simple  vote  of  censure,  in  the  United  States  it 
must  be  endured  four  years. 

THE  CONTINENT. 

Very  few  incidents  of  importance  have  occurred 
on  the  Continent  during  the  month.  In  France 
the  camp  at  Boulogne  is  to  be  increased  to  two 
hundred  thousand  men ; its  officers  have  received 
orders  to  march  at  short  notice.  Rumors  are 
afloat  that  the  Emperor  intends  to  proceed  to  the 
Crimea  in  person  for  purposes  of  observation. 

In  Germany  affairs  are  still  in  doubt — Prussia 

maintaining  her  equivocal  position,  declining  to 
pledge  herself  to  act  with  the  Western  Powers,  and 
still  insisting  upon  being  admitted  to  share  in  the 
conferences  at  Vienna.  Hanover  has  pledged  her- 
self to  act  with  Austria;  but  Bavaria  refuses  to 

declare  her  intentions. In  Spain  the  Cortes  are 

still  discussing  the  new  Constitution.  A motion 
declaring  that  all  public  powers  emanate  from  the 
nation  was  rejected,  on  the  1st,  by  a vote  of  214  to 
18.  Espartero  has  made  an  appeal  to  the  country, 
insisting  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining  order  and 
regularly  paying  the  taxes.  Mr.  Soule,  the  Amer- 
ican Minister,  had  an  audience  of  the  Queen,  on 
the  31st  of  January,  and  took  leave. From  Rus- 

sia reports  are  received  of  active  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  push  on  preparations  for  the 
wTar.  Immense  supplies  have  been  ordered  to  be 
ready  in  the  early  spring,  and  the  total  forces  in 
the  field  amount  to  six  hundred  and  ninety-five 
thousand  men. 

From  the  Crimea  we  have  no  intelligence  of 
special  interest.  Active  operations  on  the  part  of 
the  Allies  against  Sebastopol  have  been  entirely 
suspended  by  the  severity  of  the  weather.  The 
condition  of  the  English  army,  in  point  of  health 
and  comfort,  has  been  somewhat  improved,  but  it 
is  still  far  from  satisfactory.  The  Russians  make 
frequent  sorties,  which  are  marked  by  increasing 
boldness  and  vigor,  but  have  been  hitherto  without 
much  success. 
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THE  SELF-MADE  MAN— Who  is  he  ? What 
is  he  ? and  what  his  true  position  for  good  or 
for  evil  among  the  powers  of  the  age  ? Jn  laying 
this  subject  for  dissection  upon  our  Editorial  Table, 
it  is  first  of  all  important  that  we  should  see  clearly 
what  is  before  us.  The  phrase  is  an  ambiguous 
one.  It  may  include  characters  alike  in  some  out- 
ward traits,  yet  essentially  and  widely  different. 
In  one  import  of  the  term,  we  can  not  help  regard- 
ing the  self-made  man  as  the  great  nuisance  of  the 
age.  For  the  sake  of  truth,  then,  as  well  as  to 
avoid  giving  unnecessary  offense,  it  becomes  prop- 
er to  define  him  with  the  utmost  strictness.  The 
language  is  often  employed  to  denote  not  so  much 
the  inward  state  or  culture,  as  the  outward  manner 
through  which  it  has  been  attained.  In  this  sense, 
it  would  represent  nothing  essential,  nothing  strict- 
ly entering  into  that  peculiar  spiritual  constitution 
which  it  is  our  object  to  describe,  and  to  which 
alone,  in  logical  strictness,  the  term  in  question 
may  be  rightly  applied. 

To  clear  the  field,  then,  it  may  be  necessary,  in 
the  first  place,  to  determine  who  the  self-made  man 
Is  not.  The  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  truly 
noble  individual  who  has  received  an  education  in 
the  schools,  but  through  pecuniary  means  acquired 
by  his  own  exertions,  or  through  the  still  harder 
struggle  of  patient  privations  for  so  honorable  an 
end.  This  is  not  the  self-made  man.  The  term 
so  applied  is  a gross  misnomer,  denoting  a mere 
accident  of  life  instead  of  essential  character.  This 
essential  element  of  the  spiritual  state  does  not  de- 
pend at  all  upon  the  fact  of  a man's  having  gone 
through  college,  as  the  phrase  is.  He  may  have 
had  this  advantage,  and  yet  come  forth  one  of  the 
most  odious  specimens  of  the  mischievous  genus. 
He  may  have  gone  through  college,  and  yet  have 
been  made,  or  made  himself,  through  the  newspaper, 
and  the  political  debating  club,  instead  of  close 
converse  with  those  studies  which  bring  the  indi- 
vidual mind  in  communion  with  the  best  thinking 
of  the  race  and  of  the  age.  Our  colleges  are  be- 
ginning to  turn  out  a good  deal  of  this  self-made 
article.  He  may,  on  the  other  hand,  have  never 
been  within  the  walls  of  a literary  institution,  and 
yet  be  possessed  of  an  extensive,  a thorough,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a most  conservative  culture,  in 
all  respects  the  opposite  of  that  obtained  by  many 
a one  who  flaunts  his  bachelor’s  or  master's  degree. 

Again,  the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  one 
whose  education,  or  mental  culture,  has  come 
through  strictly  private  study  without  the  aid  of 
schools  in  any  way.  But  neither  can  this  mere 
accidental  circumstance  give  us  the  essential  dif- 
ference of  which  we  arc  in  search.  The  culture 
thus  acquired  may,  in  truth,  have  come  from  with- 
out, just  as  much  as  though  it  had  been  obtained 
through  the  drill  of  the  recitation-room,  or  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  office.  A well-9elected  course  of 
reading  may  have  brought  such  a one  in  closest 
connection  and  sympathy  with  the  best  thinking 
of  the  best  and  most  cultivated  minds.  It  may 
have  moulded  his  spirit  into  a catholic  communion 
with  such  thinking,  and  thus  produced  in  him  that 
essential  feature  of  soul  which  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  true  conservative  and  the  mischievous 
self-made  man  in  the  worst  aspect  of  the  character. 
The  one  thus  educated  may  have  well  used  his 
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“ private  judgment”  in  procuring  from  the  bert 
books  the  best  outward  teaching.  And  this  w at 
pre-eminently  the  case  with  the  oft  cited  and  wrongs 
1 y cited  Franklin.  This  remarkable  man  was  moat 
remarkable  in  this,  that  his  mind  had  been  formed 
by  closest  converse  with  the  best  thinking  and  best 
writing,  of  the  classical  age  of  English  literatura. 
Franklin,  although  he  lived  in  a revolutionary  pe- 
riod, was  eminently  conservative  in  his  modes  of 
thought  and  feeling.  Not  that  he  was  an  admirer 
of  aristocracy ; for  we  know  that  all  his  tastes  were 
republican ; but  in  the  higher  and  purer  sense  of 
the  term  he  was  conservative  in  all  that  respeote 
those  long  settled  ideas  of  government,  those  fun- 
damental moral  truths,  and  above  all,  those  social 
and  domestic  institutions,  which  had  grown  out  of 
the  very  constitution  of  humanity.  There  never 
was  a man,  we  say  it  boldly,  whose  well-cultivated 
common  sense  would  have  more  heartily  despised 
that  gahble  about  44  ideas,"  and  44  movements,"  and 
44  radical  reforms,"  which  characterizes  your  mod- 
ern self-made  railer  at  Society  and  the  Church* 
Fr&nkliir  is  often  claimed  as  an  example  of  the 
uselessness  of  classical  education ; but  any  one  wha 
carefully  examines  his  literary  history  must  sea 
that  the  legitimate  inference  from  it  is  all  the  othar 
way.  It  is  true,  he  had  not  received  such  educa- 
tion directly,  and  yet  he  possessed  its  benefits  in 
a more  substantial  manner  than  many  who  have 
graduated  with  college  or  university  honors.  Tba 
predominant  conservatism  of  his  literary  tastes  led 
him  to  see  where  the  true  excellence  lay,  and  hence 
those  efforts  to  form  his  style  after  the  most  clas- 
sical English  models — we  mean  those  who  wera 
themselves  most  familiar  with  the  sound  thinking, 
the  clear,  manly,  lofty  spirit  of  the  ancient  clas- 
sical authors.  The  admirer  of  Addison  and  Butler 
would  never  have  been  found  among  those  “ move- 
ment" men  who  now  so  falsely  claim  him.  With 
all  his  well-known  hatred  of  domestic  oppression, 
he  would  have  abhorred  the  doctrine  of  “ woman’s 
rights."  His  philanthropy  would  have  held  no 
fellowship  with  Garrison  abolitionism.  Although 
not  distinguished  for  evangelical  views  in  religion, 
he  would  have  stood  aghast  at  Parker,  and  found 
himself  utterly  puzzled  to  know  what  to  make  of 
New  England  and  German  transcendentalism.  Ha 
knew  too  well  what  human  nature  was,  and  what 
it  most  needed,  to  believe  for  a moment  that  any 
of  the  44  new  phases  of  faith"  that  come  floating  up 
from  these  44  children  of  the  mist"  could  ever  exert 
a moral  power  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  old 
homely  4*  doctrines  of  grace.”  He  was  too  truthftd 
a spirit  to  have  condemned  Paine  as  he  did,  and 
yet  to  have  had  any  respect  for  that  deeper  and 
more  poisonous  unbelief,  that  more  faith-destroying 
denial  of  a personal  Deity  which  is  now  openly 
vented  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Young  Men's  As- 
sociation, or  finds  a free  passage  in  the  columns  of 
the  widely-circulated  daily  newspaper.  He  was 
too  honest  a man  to  have  understood  why  the  Ags 
of  Reason  should  be  banished  to  some  obscure  hols 
in  Chatham  Street,  while  a book  of  Mr.  Newman, 
or  a discourse  on  the  44  Mistakes  of  Jesus,"  or  rank 
atheism  in  the  form  of  German  philosophy  should 
command  the  most  respectable  publishers  in  New 
York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia.  Simple  republic- 
anism he  loved  with  all  his  soul,  but  socialism, 
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Fourierism,  all  that  beastly  herding  together  of 
men  and  women  to  which  we  may  apply  the  term 
communism,  would  have  been  an  abomination  to 
our  republican  sage.  The  pretended  reasoning  and 
the  unhealthy  sentiment  of  the  school  that  supports 
it,  with  all  its  kindred  ideas,  would  have  been  ut- 
ter loathsomeness  to  the  sound  common  sense,  the 
conservative  historical  knowledge  of  such  a mind 
as  that  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  such  a man  is,  jjtfter  all, 
mlf-made,  because  his  selection  of  books,  his  choice 
of  teachers,  and  thus,  in  some  measure,  the  determ- 
ination of  the  ideas  suggested  or  received,  may  cer- 
tainly be  called  his  own.  So  it  might  seem  on  a 
superficial  view  of  the  case,  and  yet  even  here  there 
flRist  be  the  conservative  character  as  a condition 
precedent.  This  is  a state  of  mind  rather  than 
the  possession  of  any  certain  dogmas  <or  ideas.  It 
U,  in  other  words,  the  simple  love  of  truth  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  love  of  originality,  or  the  vain 
eonceit  of  “ thinking  for  one's  self.”  This  love  ef 
truth  will  guide  him,  like  an  instinct,  to  the  best 
iources  of  truth.  Once  upon  the  track,  every  step 
becomes  more  and  more  sure.  One  good  book  will 
lead  him  to  another.  That  docility  of  soul  which 
it  the  surest  foundation  for  subsequent  mental  in- 
dependence, as  well  as  mental  greatness;  will  be 
sure  to  bring  him  and  keep  him  in  the  stream  of 
soundest  authority.  And  so  his  education  is  from 
without,  however  he  may  have  come  by  it.  Place 
such  a mind  in  the  most  extensive  library,  and 
leave  it  to  its  own  free  rovings.  Order  will  soon 
arise  out  of  the  apparent  chaos.  He  will  soon  get 
upon  the  track  of  catholic  truth,  because  its  con- 
sistency is  in  harmony  with  his  own  inward  spirit- 
ual tastes.  He  will  soon  begin  to  separate  the 
ehaff  from  the  wheat,  the  precious  from  the  vile. 
He  loves  truth  however  old,  and  this  preserves 
him  from  being  led  away  by  that  apparent  origin- 
■lity,  but  real  monstrosity,  of  error,  which  is  its 
great  charm  to  the  opposite  state  of  soul. 

There  is  another  and  modern  example  that  is 
sometimes  cited,  but  with  still  less  propriety.  The 
renowned  Hugh  Miller  is  brought  forward  as  a fair 
specimen  of  the  self-made  man.  Any  one,  how- 
ever, may  disabuse  himself  of  the  absurd  notion, 
by  merely  comparing  Hugh  Miller  with  known  ex- 
amples of  men  among  ourselves  who  are  undoubt- 
edly entitled  to  the  name  in  all  the  merit  or  de- 
merit of  its  most  radical  significance.  How 
striking  the  difference  between  the  sound,  clear, 
conservative,  religious,  Bible-loving  Scotchman, 
tod  the  men  whose  idea  the  term  most  readily  calls 
up ! Who  would  venture  to  compare  this  sober  be- 
liever in  the  soberest  dogmas  of  the  sober  Church 
Of  Scotland  with  the  apostles  of  the  so  much  talk- 
ed of  Church  of  the  Future  ? What  sympathy  has 
such  a mind  with  the  orators  of  Woman’s  Rights 
Conventions,  and  Hartford  Conventions  for  dis- 
cussing the  claims  of  the  Scriptures,  and  Conven- 
tions of  Spiritual  Rappers,  and  all  other  conventions 
that  have  grown  out  of  what  are  called  the 41  move- 
ments” of  the  day  ? Besides,  we  may  say  of  Hugh 
Miller,  as  we  said  of  Franklin — Although  his  edu- 
cation was  of  the  most  private  kind,  in  one  respect, 
yet  it  was,  after  All,  by  communion  with  the  best 
outward  teaching.  He  was  a man  mate  from 
without,  notwithstanding  his  hours  of  study  were 
snatched  from  the  labors  of  the  quarry,  and  his 
school-room  was  the  shanty  of  the  stone-mason. 
There  was  first  of  all  among  his  teachers  the  old 
conservative  Church  of  Scotland.  Her  catechisms 
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were  his  first  text-books ; her  faithful  catechising 
ministers  his  first  instructors.  This  basis  of  truth 
once  securely  laid,  he  had  an  anchor  that  would 
hold  him  fast,  or  bring  him  back,  however  wide 
his  after  roamings.  The  next  educational  influ- 
ence was  his  well-selected  course  of  reading,  as  so 
graphically  set  forth  in  his  own  autobiography. 

His  early  training  gave  him  a right  start  here,  and 
then  the  causes  we  have  already  mentioned  se- 
cured, for  such  a mind , that  hi9  way  would  become 
clearer,  firmer,  safer,  at  every  step  in  his  moral  and 
intellectual  progress. 

We  might  dwell  upon  other  uses  of  the  phrase. 

There  is  the  self-made  man  in  business,  the  maker 
of  his  own  fortune,  as  he  is  styled.  All  credit  be 
awarded  to  him  for  the  example  he  gives  the  world 
of  energy  and  successful  perseverance.  But  he  is 
not  the  character  of  which  we  are  in  search.  He 
is  not  our  self-ipade  man.  But  where,  then,  is  lie 
to  be  found  ? If  not  Franklin,  or  Hugh  Miller,  or 
such  a man  as  Astor  or  Girard,  who  and  what  is 
he  ? We  beg  the  reader  s patience.  The  man  is 
a reality,  a most  mischievous  reality.  He  is  in  the 
midst  of  us,  doing  his  work  of  spiritual  disorganiza- 
tion. The  males  and  females  of  this  noxious  species 
are  daily  vending  a spiritual  poison  more  hurtful  to 
the  souls  of  men,  especially  the  young,  more  inju- 
rious to  the  ultimate  health  of  society,  than  all  the 
bad  liquor  that  is  retailed  from  the  dens,  and  cel- 
lars, and  bar-rooms  that  the  righteous  Maine  Law 
is  soon  about  to  close.  The  name  of  this  self-made 
man  is  not  one  but  legion.  He  is  to  be  found  in 
almost  all  the  departments  of  life — in  the  office,  in 
the  lecturer’s  desk,  in  the  editorial  closet,  in  the 
school-room  sometimes,  and  occasionally  even  in 
the  pulpit.  We  have  dwelt  long  enough  ou  the 
negative  side ; let  us  proceed  to  describe  him  pos- 
itively. He  is  the  man  who  boasts  of  having  done 
all  his  own  thinking,  who  utterly  despises  that 
teaching  by  authority,  which,  when  made  the  be- 
ginning of  education,  either  religious  or  secular, 
will  ever  be  found  to  be  the  surest  foundation  for 
dear,  manly,  independent  thought  in  all  after-life. 

He  is  the  man  who  professes  to  have  thought  out 
of  himself,  and  by  himself,  and/or  himself,  and  ia 
his  own  right,  all  the  difficulties  in  morals  and  pol- 
itics, to  have  solved  all  the  hard  problems  in  theol- 
ogy. He  is  the  man  who  claims  to  reopen  all 
questions,  and  to  regard  nothing  as  settled.  With 
him  any  established  opinions  are  but  fetters  on  the 
human  mind.  The  world  has  been  all  wrong;  but 
instead  of  the  humbling  feeling  such  a conviction 
of  human  weakness  ought  to  produce  and  would 
produce  in  the  truly  thinking  soul,  it  only  fills  him 
with  the  inflating  conceit  that  the  rectification  of 
all  this  error,  the  enlightenment  of  all  this  igno- 
rance, is  his  allotted  mission.  Society  has  failed, 
the  State  has  failed,  the  Church  has  failed,  and  now 
he,  modest  man,  would  try  alone.  They  have  rather 
covered  the  earth  with  darkness ; it  is  his  office  to 
dissipate  it.  Truth  has  not  yet  been  found  in  a 
search  of  six  thousand  years ; it  is  his  mission  to 
draw  her  up  from  the  dark  well  in  which  she  has 
lain  so  long  concealed.  This  is  the  man  ; and  in 
this  sense  of  the  term  so  carefully  defined,  may  it 
be  truly  maintained  that  the  individual  who  has 
thus  made  himself,  has  made  a very  narrow,  a very 
conceited,  and  a very  mischievous  thing. 

Directly  opposed  to  this  is  the  conservative  mind, 
and  the  conservative  man.  As  his  name  implies, 
he  is  for  holding  together  all  the  world  has  ever 
learned.  The  conservative  lovos  to  think  with 
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others  os  far  as  he  possibly  can.  He  lores  to  hold 
with  the  wise  and  good  of  past  ages.  He  may  not 
he  able  always  to  do  this,  for  he  acknowledges  the 
infallibility  of  nothing  human;  but  when  com- 
pelled to  differ,  it  is  with  pain  and  great  reluctance, 
lie  loves  to  think  with  the  most  serious  minds  that 
have  represented  the  unearthly  teaching  of  the 
Church;  he  loves  to  agree  with  the  soberest  intel- 
lects that  have  adorned  the  State.  If  he  finds  the 
course  of  his  own  speculations  leading  in  a different 
direction,  he  would  examine  and  re-examine  opin- 
ions apparently  the  most  plausible,  rather  than  hold 
them  at  such  a sacrifice  of  cominuuion  with  the 
head  and  heart  of  all  past  humanity.  He  holds  to 
the  noble  aphorism  of  Burke,  “ The  individual  in- 
deed is  weak,  but  the  race  is  strong.”  He  knows 
from  history  that  each  age  has  its  immense  amount 
of  froth,  and  scum,  and  useless  debris,  borne  down 
by  its  swollen  torrent,  and  yet  that  every  age 
leaves  its  small  residuum  to  be  added  to  the  general 
stock  of  human  wisdom.  It  is  this  he  reverences ; 
not  that  noisy,  empty,  explosive  effervescence, 
which  never  can  be  rightly  estimated  until  it  has 
passed  away — not  the  44  spirit  of  the  age”  but  the 
higher,  the  more  abiding,  the  more  divine  spit'd  of 
the  ages. 

Hence  we  may  boldly  assert  what  will  strike 
some  minds  as  a paradox.  The  radical  may  wonder 
at  U as  a sort  of  invasion  of  a prescriptive  right, 
and  yet  it  is  none  the  less  certain,  that  the  con- 
servative is  the  true  humanitarian,  none  the  less 
certain  that  radicalism,  or  this  so-called  self-cul- 
ture, is  the  grand  disorganizer.  The  reason  comes 
directly  from  our  fundamental  definition  of  the 
man.  The  state  of  soul  which  constitutes  him 
what  he  is,  is  the  most  intense  form  of  selfishness. 
And  hence  that  monstrous  result  which  some  chap- 
ters in  modern  history  have  so  strikingly  shown — 
a movement  commencing  with  the  cant  of  frater- 
nity and  philanthropy,  yet  chiding  in  a demon  cru- 
elty, of  which,  had  not  the  experiment  been  tried, 
human  nature  might  well  have  been  thought  in- 
capable. The  actors  were  doubtless  sincere  in  a 
certain  sense;  they  doubtless  believed  in  their 
41  mission”  as  patriots  and  reformers ; and  yet  it  is 
none  the  less  certain  that  they  knew  no  more  of 
themselves  than  Ilazael  did  when  ho  said  to  the 
prophet,  “ Is  thy  servant  a dog  that  lie  should  do 
this  thing?”  'We  may  well  jisk — Are  the  same 
species  of  men  now  on  the  stage  of  action  any  more 
to  be  trusted  ? 

But  let  us  proceed  to  some  of  the  distinctive 
traits  of  the  character  we  are  discussing.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  we  say,  that  our  self-made  man 
may  be  known  by  his  intolerance.  This,  too,  may 
sound  paradoxical;  and  yet  who  that  studies  him 
well  can  doubt  its  most  literal  truth  ? Experience 
here  most  abundantly  confirms  the  conclusion 
which  might  have  been  derived  from  the  ele- 
mental analysis  of  the  character.  If  you  wish  to 
find  bigotry  of  the  rankest  kind,  go  to  the  men 
%rho  are  making  the  age  ring  with  their  talk  of 
progress  and  new  ideas.  If  you  wish  to  fmd  the 
narrowest  intolerance  toward  all  other  men's  think- 
ing, go  to  those  who  are  claiming  for  themselves 
the  widest  license  to  depart  from  all  doctrines  that 
have  been  held  most  sacred  among  mankind.  If 
you  wish  for  examples  of  coarse  vituperation,  of 
bitter  railing,  of  impudout  impeachment  of  other 
men’s  motives,  go  to  those  who  are  the  most  keen- 
ly sensitive  lest  their  own  claim  to  the  most  dis- 
interested philanthropy  should  be  called  in  ques- 
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tion,  and  who  erect  themselves  into  martyrs  on 
the  least  appearance  of  opposition  to  any  of  their 
favorite  dogmas. 

And  here,  too,  the  explanation  of  the  paradox 
is  found  in  the  same  elementary  constitution  of 
character.  The  self-made  man's  opinions  arc  his 
own.  He  has  made  them ; he  has  begotten  them ; 
he  has  nursed  them ; he  has  thought  them  all  out, 
and  without  any  external  aid.  lie  has  got  them 
neither  from  books  nor  from  the  schools.  Hence, 
whoever  calls  them  in  question  is  invading  & pri- 
vate right,  an  individual  peculium,  and  he  turns 
upon  the  assailant  with  the  growl  of  the  mastiff; 
he  denounces  him  with  a wrathfulness  to  which 
the  hottest  war  of  ecclesiasticism  can  hardly  be 
compared.  The  world  has  experienced  the  evils 
of  spiritual  despotism ; it  has  yet,  perhaps,  to  try 
that  harder  experiment,  the  tender  mercies  of  an 
infidel  radicalism,  when  it  has  become  the  predom- 
inant influence  in  society.  The  true  conservative, 
an  the  other  hand,  belies  his  fundamental  charap- 
ter,  if  he  be  not  long-suffering  toward  error,  and 
charitable  even  to  the  intolerant.  He  knows  t#o 
well  with  what  effort  truth  is  gained  and  error 
shunned.  He  sees  too  keenly  the  difficulties  that 
hang  round  all  those  questions  which  the  self- 
taught  radical  disposes  of  so  flippantly.  lie  un- 
derstands too  well  that  all  such  questions  have 
two  sides  to  them,  and  that  the  plausible  aspect 
that  presents  itself  to  the  man  who  does  all  his 
own  thinking  is  in  most  cases  the  same  that  has 
ever  deceived  this  class  of  minds.  Their  striking- 
ly new  and  original  truths  are  ever  old  errors  com- 
ing over  and  over  again,  although  perhaps  in  evar- 
varied  and  deceptive  forms. 

The  self-made  man  boasts  of  his  independence. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prove  him  the  veriest  slave. 

His  avoidance  of  any  thing  like  settled  truth 
through  fear  lest  he  should  be  regarded  as  not 
thinking  for  himself  on  all  subjects,  puts  him  ua- 
der  a servile  yoke  which  has  all  the  constraint 
w ithout  any  of  the  dignity  of  true  authority.  The 
conservative,  on  the  other  hand,  can  afford  to 
maintain  a settled  dogma ; he  has  the  moral  coujv 
age  to  say  things  that  are  not  original ; he  can 
afford  to  hold  trite  opiuions,  if  they  are  but  sound 
and  salutary.  In  his  eyes  truth  loses  none  of  its 
beauty  through  age.  The  purer,  the  brighter,  the 
holier  it  becomes,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
souls  it  has  guided  to  the  haven  of  spiritual  rest. 

The  conservative  can  afford  to  have  a creed.  His 
maligner  knows  nothing  of  the  hard  thinking,  the 
mental  throes  through  which  the  mind  may  have 
been  brought  to  repose  upon  it.  11(3  treats  lightly 
the  symbols  and  confessions  of  the  Churches,  and 
sometimes  he  is  joined  in  this  by  the  man  who 
would  even  be  esteemed  orthodox  and  evangelical; 
but  neither  of  them  has  any  true  conception  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  authorities  they  so  love  to  revile. 

To  such  men  the  Confessions  and  Articles  of  sober 
Christendom  are  nothing  more  than  results  of  in- 
dividual thinking ; and  hence  their  foolish  clamor 
about  the  right  and  freedom  of  private  judgment. 

One  man's  opinion,  they  say,  is  as  good  as  anoth- 
er's. Besides,  thinking  is  a right  instead  of  a high 
and  responsible  duty , w ith  truth,  however  obtained, 
for  its  only  aim.  It  is  a right,  say  they,  like  tho 
right  of  speech,  or  the  right  of  the  press,  or  the 
right  of  suffrage.  It  is  a right,  and  therefore  every 
man  has  a right  to  think  as  he  pleases,  whether  he 
thiuks  right  or  not.  He  has  a right  to  be  absurd, 
if  he  fancies  he  can  be  original  in  that  way.  Thus 
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viewed,  to  be  sure,  nothing  coaid  be  more  prepos- 
terous than  to  have  one  man’s  thinking  controlled 
by  another’s  thinking.  But  the  intelligent  con- 
servative knows  better  than  all  this.  He  sees  in 
the  common  symbol  or  confessions  of  the  Church  of 
which  he  is  a well-instructed  member,  the  collect- 
ive instead  of  the  individual  mind,  and  therefore 
he  reverences  even  where  he  does  not  deem  them 
infallible.  They  are  the  religious  thinking  of  the 
ages  that  has  assumed  these  outward  forms.  They 
are  the  thinking  of  the  most  pious,  the  most  wise, 
the  most  learned,  ever  converging  to  a communion 
both  of  idea  and  expression  on  the  great  truths 
presented  by  revelation.  They  are  like  the  old 
melodies  which  were  never  made  by  any  individ- 
ual composer,  although  he  may  have  arranged 
them  and  given  them  their  artistic  form,  but  have 
grown  out  of  the  heart  of  the  nation,  no  one  know's 
when  nor  how.  Who  that  has  a soul  to  his  ear 
would  not  feel  how  much  better  their  music  than 
that  which  is  manufactured  expressly  for  the  or- 
chestra? He  is  the  true  re-former  who  revives 
these  old  harmonies.  He  is  the  true  re-former 
who  stamps  anew,  bright  and  clear,  the  old  coins 
whose  image  had  become  obscured  through  abuse, 
or  debased  by  a corrupt  authority.  Or,  to  change 
the  metaphor,  he  is  the  true  re-former  who  digs  up 
old  truths,  who  restores  them  to  their  true  place  in 
the  catholic  thinking,  and  cleanses  them  from  the 
rubbish  under  w hich  they  may  have  been  buried 
in  the  world’s  false  progress. 

To  the  conservative  mind  such  articles  and  con- 
tagions, thus  representative  of  the  best  thinking 
of  the  ages  and  of  the  Church,  are  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  truth.  He  most  rationally  takes  them  ns 
starting  positions,  to  be  called  in  question  only 
when  another  and  higher  authority  imperatively 
demands  that  he  should  do  so.  More  truly  inde- 
pendent than  the  radical,  he  yet  loves  to  think  as 
the  best  in  the  world  have  thought  before  him.  It 
gives  him  pain  when  compelled  to  differ  from  them. 
He  shrinks  from  that  in  which  the  other  man  finds 
his  supreme  pleasure.  To  him  there  is  darkness, 
and  skepticism,  and  almost  despair,  in  the  thought 
that  all  are  wrong  while  he  alone  is  right,  if,  in- 
deed, in  such  circumstances,  he  can  bring  himself 
to  believe  that  right  and  truth  are  attainable  by 
the  human  mind. 

The  difference  between  the  two  characters  is  a 
moral  one.  It  springs  fVom  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  humanitarian  spirit.  It  is  all  the  dif- 
ference between  the  pure  love  of  truth  and  the  love 
of  opinion.  Clear,  certain,  established  truth,  in 
respect  to  the  great  relations  of  the  soul  to  other 
souls,  and  to  the  Father  of  spirits ; this  is  the  rest, 
the  beatific  vision  for  which  the  conservative  longs, 
and  which  he  prizes  above  all  progress.  It  is  such 
truth  he  loves  all  the  better  for  its  being  old.  Its 
preciousness  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  dark 
souls  it  has  enlightened,  the  number  of  weary  souls 
it  has  refreshed.  He  loves  truth  for  its  own  sake ; 
but  he  despairs  of  finding  it,  if  it  has  not  yet  been 
found,  or  revealed  to  the  world.  If  now  six  thou- 
sand years,  at  least,  since  the  creation  of  man,  the 
very  prime  articles  of  moral  and  political  philoso- 
phy are  unknown ; if,  eighteen  hundred  years  after 
the  Light  Himself  has  come,  the  question  may  yet 
be  asked,  What  is  Christianity?  he  has  no  hope 
in  any  individual  discovery ; no  faith  in  any  indi- 
vidual solutions  of  the  great  problems  of  the  ages. 

The  reader,  of  course,  can  not  fail  to  see  that  our 
marks  are  not  applicable,  or  intended  to  be  ap- 
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plied,  to  physical  discovery,  but  to  the  great  trnthi 
of  mental,  moral,  political,  and  theological  scienoi. 

Here  steamboats,  *nd  telegraphs,  and  even  prist* 
ing-presses,  give  one  age  no  advantage  over  an- 
other. Here  arise  the  great  questions  with  which 
the  best  minds  of  the  world  have  been  ever  in- 
tently occupied— the  great  questions  on  which 
revelation  professes  to  have  come  to  our  assistance. 

And  now  to  think  of  a man  ignoring  all  this,  either 
because  he  knows  no  better,  or  because  he  chooses 
to  make  a merit  of  it,  and  gravely  telling  his  read- 
ers, or  an  audience  like  himself,  that  in  one  or  all 
of  these  departments  he  has  thought  out  for  him- 
self what  all  other  minds  had  failed  to  see  before; 
that  the  world  and  the  Church,  for  example,  had 
been  all  darkness  heretofore  in  respect  to  the  right 
idea  of  moral  obligation,  or  the  nature  of  sin,  or 
the  true  idea  of  punishment ; that  men  had  never 
possessed  any  proper  notion  of  the  nature  or  end 
of  Government;  that  the  nations  had  remained 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  social  organisa- 
tion until  Fourier  revealed  it  to  them ; that  Chria- 
tianity  had  never  been  understood  until  the  days 
of  Maurice,  and  that  the  Bible  had  remained  a 
dead  letter  until  some  modem  interpretation  un- 
locked its  secret  cabala,  and  revealed  its  long  hid- 
den cipher. 

The  most  melancholy  part  of  the  spectacle  is  the 
unconscious  ignorance  often  exhibited  in  respect  to 
what  has  been  done  before  by  stronger  and  better 
minds  in  all  these  departments.  A man  writes  a 
book,  for  example,  on  the  44  Nature  of  Evil,”  or  be 
tries  his  hand,  nothing  daunted  by  a thousand 
failures,  on  the  awful  question  of  its  44  origin.”  To 
one  familiar  with  the  history  of  this  question  it  is 
quite  clear  that  he  has  explained  evil  only  by 
denying  its  existence.  He,  however,  is  sure  df 
having  44  solved  the  problem.”  He  is  quite  certain 
he  has  made  predestination  as  plain  as  the  drawing 
of  a lottery,  and  original  sin  as  easy  to  be  under- 
stood as  a bond  and  mortgage.  He  has  found  oat 
the  radical  error  of  the  Church,  and  right  where 
St.  Paul,  although  he  meant  well  and  had  some 
glimpse  of  the  truth,  did  not  fully  understand  him- 
self. But  the  real  wonder  is  his  perfect  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  the  world  has  been  told  all  this 
fore,  many  times  before.  What  is  there  in  it  all 
which  one  schoolman  has  not  dreamed  of,  and  an- 
other schoolman  abundantly  refuted.  We  make 
bold  to  affirm  that  it  can  all  be  found  in  Thomas 
Aquinas,  either  as  answer  or  objection,  and  plenty 
more  of  the  same  kind  beside.  And  so  we  msv  say 
of  the  most  acute  productions  of  our  self-taught 
metaphysics,  or  self-inspired  transcendentalism. 

The  latest  New  England  speculation  was  refuted 
by  Anselm  one  thousand  years  ago.  Go  to  the 
Astor  library.  Turn  over  the  clasped  pages  that 
have  slumbered  for  centuries,  and  you  will  find  It 
all.  Make  allowance  for  the  difference  between 
the  modern  pretentious  style  and  the  concise  tech- 
nical logic  of  the  old  scholasticism  or  the  old 
mysticism,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  every  thought 
which  the  modern  writer  puts  forth,  all  his  44  keys 
and  “problems,”  his  new  discoveries  In  Chris- 
tianity, his  metaphysical  eclecticism,  all  thought 
out  by  himself  and  bran-new  as  he  supposed  them 
to  be,  may  all  be  found  substantially,  somewhere 
in  these  old  worm-eaten,  dust-covered  memorial! 
of  controversies  which  the  world  can  never  settle, 
yet  never  suffer  to  repose. 

This  unconscious  ignorance  fa  absurd  enough; 
but  there  is  an  absurdity  beyond  it  ally  when  «*h 
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writers,  and  each  lecturers,  gravely  talk  of  their 
being  martyrs — martyrs  for  their  new  ideas  for- 
sooth— and  complain  of  the  persecution  they  en- 
ootmter  from  an  ungrateful  world  and  a bigoted 
Church.  With  what  modesty,  too,  will  they  not 
sometimes  compare  their  opponents  to  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  thereby  hinting  at  no  very  obscure  paral- 
lel between  themselves  and  the  Saviour  of  the 
world ! They  work  no  miracles  it  is  true,  but  then 
the  higher  rationality  of  their  doctrines  gives  them 
a better  claim  to  the  world's  deference  than  those 
bare  dogmas  of  authority  which  demand  so  unphil- 
osophical  a support. 

But  what  then  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  ? it 
may  be  said.  We  have  already  characterized  it. 
It  was  an  age  in  which  old  truths  were  brought  to 
Hght  and  re-established  as  old  truths.  It  was  a most 
serious  age ; it  was  a modest  age ; and  in  all  these 
respects,  especially  in  the  latter,  it  differed  widely 
from  our  own.  Not  less  foolish  than  the  opposing 
radicalism  is  that  conservatism  which  would  deny 
the  present  century  great  and  peculiar  merits  in 
aome  most  important  departments  of  knowledge. 
But,  certainly,  modesty  is  not  one  of  its  excellences. 
In  the  Protestant  Reformation  there  was  deep 
earnestness;  there  was  keen  excitement;  there 
was  intense  thinking  on  fundamental  truth ; there 
was  a wide  waking  up  of  the  human  soul ; but  it 
was  because  of  all  this  deep  earnestness  that  there 
was  no  time  or  thought  of  boasting.  It  was  a true 
reforming  age,  and  had  work  to  do  which  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  forever  talking  about  itself,  and 
“its  mission,"  and  keeping  up  an  eternal  din  about 
what  it  was  going  to  do,  and  contemptuously  as- 
serting its  immense  superiority  over  all  others,  and 
foolishly  maintaining  that  in  coming  to  its  birth 
time  had  actually  made  a leap  and  released  it  from 
all  connection  with  the  past.  We  are  only  asserts 
big  what  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  that  period  knows  to  be  true.  The 
reader  is  left  to  draw  the  only  inference  that  can 
be  drawn  in  its  bearing  upon  our  own  age.  In  all 
the  voluminous  theological  works  of  the  Reformers 
there  is  not  so  much  talk  of  high  views,  and  deep 
views,  and  new  views,  as  in  one  modem  sermon. 
All  the  writings  of  every  kind  during  that  remark- 
able period,  and,  we  may  even  say,  the  century 
that  followed  it,  would  not  present  so  much  of  this 
frothy  self-laudation,  as  may  be  heard  in  one  Hope 
Chapel  meeting  of  44  strong-minded  women"  and 
44  self-made"  men. 


(ftotor'B  to;  (fjiair. 

JOHN  did  not  send  Jemima  a Valentine  this 
year,  as  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
Jemima  was  surprised ; and  when  he  came  in  the 
evening,  she  displayed  a little  natural  displeasure. 

44  Why  have  I not  received  a Valentine?”  she 
asked,  at  length ; and  hinted  darkly  that  she  fear- 
ed the  faithlessness  of  man. 

•4My  dear  Jemima,"  said  John,  44  it  is  a vulgar 
thing.  How  could  I send  you  what  Sambo  was 
going  to  send  to  Miranda  ? I am  very  sorry,  but 
every  boot-black  now  sends  a Valentine  to  every 
chamber-maid,  and  I have  too  profound  a respect 
for  my  Jemima  to  insult  her  by  doing  what  every 
bumpkin  could  do." 

John  thus  expressed  the  philosophy  of  the  decline 
of  the  honor  for  this  happy  festival.  Every  few 
years  thp  ardor  revives,  and  the  postman  groans 
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under  the  sweet  missives,  as  tables  are  said  to 
groan  under  the  delicacies  of  the  season.  It  is  a 
sad  defection.  All  youths  and  maidens  naturally 
sigh.  John  secretly  curses  Sambo;  and  Jemima 
wishes  Miranda  wouldn’t.  It  is  a decline  in  which 
we  are  all  interested. 

Our  elegant  young  friends  in  the  city  have  long 
since  outgrown  this  weakness,  however.  They  re- 
member to  have  read  of  this  festival,  and  to  have 
sent  pictorial  sugar-plums,  at  an  earlier  day,  to  the 
queen  of  the  moment.  They  are  astonished  now, 
being  nineteen  years  of  age,  that  they  could  ever 
have  condescended  to  such  folly.  Life  is  a draught 
so  soon  drained ! They  are  content  to  quote  Ophe- 
lia now,  when  Valentine’s  Day  comes  round,  and 
to  suffer  silence  in  their  muse.  Sambo  can  send  a 
Valentine,  Miranda  can  receive  a rose.  What 
Sambo  can  send,  and  Miranda  can  receive,  is  not 
for  John  and  Jemima.  It  is  hard,  because  it  cuts 
them  off  from  a good  deal.  But  they  resign  them- 
selves with  pure  heroism,  and  endure  like  martyrs. 

There  are  certain  things,  to  be  sure,  which  an 
irrevocable  fate  will  not  allow  them  to  avoid. 

They  are  compelled  to  breathe  the  same  air,  to  see 
the  same  sky,  to  smell  the  same  odors,  and  to  hear 
the  same  sounds  as  Sambo  and  Miranda.  There 
is  no  exclusiveness  of  the  senses.  It  is  amusing  to 
see  John’s  inability  to  perceive  that  a gentleman 
shows  himself,  not  in  what  he  does  or  avoids  doing, 
but  by  the  manner  in  which  he  does  or  refrains 
from  doing.  A gentleman  is  not  an  affair  of  fine 
broadcloth  and  small  boots.  He  is  a being  who 
wears  coarse  clothes  and  large  boots,  if  necessary, 
in  such  a way  that  your  exquisite  pedestals,  dear 
Adonis,  seem  to  be  trivial  and  feeble.  If  all  the 
Sambos  in  creation  make  a vulgar  bow,  bowing 
does  not  thereby  become  vulgar;  but  when  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  salutes  a friend,  the  act  is  a most 
graceful  and  courteous  recognition. 

It  islmrd  for  Adonis  to  learn  this.  He  will  not 
believe  it.  Adonis  tries  to  be  fine  by  not  doing 
what  his  valet  does.  But  he  can  not  help  it.  He 
must  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and  talk,  and  love 
Venus.  His  French  valet  does  no  less.  When 
will  Adonis  learn  that  if  he  be  a gentleman,  and 
his  valet  only  a valet,  there  can  be  no  more  real 
resemblance  between  them  than  between  a star  and 
the  sun,  which  are  both  light-giving  bodies. 

Ah ! gracious  reader,  forgive  a grave  old  Easy 
Chair,  that  moralizes  even  on  St.  Valentine’s  Day. 

It  will  be  long  past  when  you  hear  this  moralizing ; 
gone  with  the  summer  walks  and  the  remembered 
dances  of  years  and  years  ago.  Such  distance  is 
there  in  a few  days ! So  far  and  so  fatally  a little 
time  severs  us  from  what  we  believed  to  be  im- 
mortal! 

These  happy  holidays  belong  to  yonth  in  this 
country,  and  youth  enjoys  them  with  a half  shame 
and  a doubtful  glance  over  the  shoulder,  and  seems 
a little  ashamed  to  enjoy.  This,  too,  is  an  affecta- 
tion that  we  have  carefully  imported  from  England, 
and  it  is  also  deeper  and  sadder  than  an  affecta- 
tion, for  it  is  grounded  in  our  national  character. 

The  affectation  comes  from  an  imitation  of  the  En- 
glish habit  of  not  suffering  the  conversation  to  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  lowest  capacity,  w'hich — if 
we  may  believe  Mr.  Willis,  whom  the  English  have 
never  forgiven  for  what  he  saw  and  said  in  En- 
gland— is  the  grand  principle  of  British  conversa- 
tion. This  was  a fineness  of  observation,  a subtlety 
of  criticism,  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  justify.  We 

beg  indignant  John  Bulls  not  to  break  the  legs 
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•f  tor  Chair.  We  are  not  responsible  for  the  re- 
mark. 

Contemporary  with  this,  of  coarse,  was  the  in- 
solent indifference  which  the  American  Adonis 
conceives  to  be  the  height  of  elegance.  Where 
general  social  stupor  reigned,  there  was  a natural 
torpidity  of  manner.  Gradually  this  grew  into  a 
desire  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  excitement. 
Hence  came  the  indifference,  and  hence,  in  due 
season,  the  affectation  of  indiffereuce. 

These  are  all  presumptive  results,  based  upon 
the  Willis  theories  of  English  society.  If  those 
theories  are  false,  or  foolish,  it  makes  the  task  of 
defining  the  origin  of  Use  well-bred  young  Amer- 
ican dullness  more  difficult. 

But,  whatever  be  its  origin,  its  influence  is  plain. 
Enthusiasm — ardor  of  every  kiud — is  not  the  thing. 
Bumpkins  have  had  holidays,  but  wliat  will  the 
gentleman  do  with  a holiduy  ? Peasants  dance 
with  vigor ; will  the  gentleman  forget  himself  into 
enjoyment?  In  the  South,  in  Italy,  upon  sunny 
days,  the  bright-jacketed  contadvio  dances  the 
Tarantella  or  the  Saltarella  with  his  dark-eyed 
partner.  Eyes  flash,  feet  twinkle,  bosoms  heave, 
and  graceful  hands  play  in  the  sparkling  air.  It  is 
a movement  and  a melody  w hich  are  not  forgotten  ; 
which  forever  restore  Italy  to  the  most  treacherous 
memory,  when  they  are  seen  and  heard.  The  air, 
the  sky,  and  the  scene,  have  each  their  part  in  it. 
The  waters  of  the  bay,  and  the  fragrance  of  the 
orange  groves,  and  the  glistening  of  the  olives, 
have  their  share  in  the  Tarantella  and  the  Salta- 
rella. Manliness  and  agility  unite  in  the  man; 
picturesque  beauty  and  bold  grace  in  the  woman. 
A handsome  Italian  peasant  dancing  is  sculptured 
on  memory  like  a faun  upon  a vase. 

Behold  the  American  Adonis ! With  what  grave 
sadness,  with  what  sweet  melancholy,  he  moves 
through  the  swift  waltz ! The  solemnity  of  life 
Strikes  him  at  that  moment!  The  profound  grief 
of  many  misdeeds  confounds  him.  Yc  who  listen 
with  credulity  to  the  whispers  of  Fancy,  and  pur- 
sue with  eagerness  the  phantoms  of  Hope ; who  ex- 
pect that  age  will  perform  the  promises  of  youth, 
and  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  day  will  be 
supplied  by  the  morrow,  ponder  the  dancing  of  the 
American  Adonis. 

You  will  not  wonder,  when  you  see  him,  that  our 
fairest  festivals  languish,  that  the  postman  groans 
under  no  sweet  messages,  and  that  the  good  Bishop 
Valentine  sways  bis  mild  crozier  over  heretics. 
But  looking  away  from  him,  even  into  the  national 
character,  you  find  a deeper  and  more  real  gravity, 
a sombre  dullness,  which  sufficiently  explains  the 
gloom  of  our  holiday  calendar. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  enjoy.  We  do  not  taste  the 
exhilaration  of  wine,  which  the  Temperance  Soci- 
ety holds  to  be  its  worst  foe,  but  we  get  drunk. 
We  can  not  have  cheap  pleasures.  Wo  estimate 
delight,  as  we  do  a dinner,  by  its  cost.  Charles 
Lamb  entertained  upon  toasted  cheese  and  gin- 
toddy.  But  we  must  have  the  rarest  game  and 
the  costliest  wines.  Therefore  we  meet  less  fre- 
quently, and  we  treat  our  enjoyment  as  we  do  our 
best  furniture.  Once  in  a while  we  take  off  the 
covers,  and  then  sit  dismally  still  lest  we  should 
soil  the  damask.  Epaminondas — that  sharp  ob- 
server of  men  and  manners,  and  our  special  friend 
— says  that  in  Germany  he  has  so  often  seen  a man 
with  his  pipe  and  mug  of  beer  and  newspaper,  and 
hU/ruu  with  her  knitting  and  coffee,  sit  for  a long 
evening  and  listen  to  the  best  music,  performed  as 
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we  can  not  hear  it  even  by  engaging  front  setts  tte 
premium,  and  all  for  a mere  song,  that  he  pities  hh 
friends  who  pay  heavily  for  the  privilege  of  sitting 
solemnly  in  good  places  for  poor  sights  and  soonfe. 

The  Germans  are  much  inferior  to  the  independ- 
ent American  citizen  in  many  things,  but  the  €*• 
pacity  of  enjoyment  is  not  one  of  them.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  in  which  Europeans  generally  ns 
superior  to  him. 

But  it  is  foolish  to  rail  at  it ; it  is  foolish  to  make 
fun  of  fate.  National  character  is  not  to  be  laughed 
into  a radical  change.  Manners  may  change,  and 
morals  may  yield  to  sly  satire  and  delicate  reproof 
but  complexion  remains  the  same.  Into  the  Ital- 
ian music  you  can  not  import  the  grave  splendor  of 
the  German,  nor  can  you  kindle  the  latter  with  the 
airy  sparkle  and  the  passionate  touch  of  the  sooth. 
The  Yankee  can  not  play.  If  he  goes  to  Rome  and 
tries  the  Carnival,  he  flingB  handsfull  of  blinding 
confetti  at  every  passenger,  supposing  4hat  to  be 
the  fun.  He  does  not  know  that  the  Italian  used 
to  fling  a handful  of  light  sugar-plums  to  his 
mistress  upon  the  balcony,  to  attract  her  attention 
before  tossing  her  a bouquet ; and  that  the  gnat 
Englishmen  and  sad  Yankees  have  spoiled  the 
sport  and  the  poetry  by  the  baskets  of  lime  with 
which  they  shower  blindness  upon  Rome. 

Jonathan  must  let  the  fetes  and  holidays  ge. 
They  have  their  gentle  laureates,  who  have  em- 
balmed their  memory  in  poetry  and  prose — which 
is,  perhaps,  almost  as  fine  a pleasure  as  the  festivals 
themselves.  All  the  rites  of  rustic  England  hv» 
for  us  in  Gay ; and  Charles  Lamb  is  at  least  Arch- 
Deacon  of  Bishop  Valentine.  Only  let  the  children 
enjoy  while  they  may.  Be  as  little  surly  as  pos- 
sible when  they  are  noisy  and  romping  in  their 
games.  There  is  sweeter  music  in  the  boy's  load 
shout  in  the  nursery — in  which  it  sounds  as  if  the 
w ardrobe  had  tumbled  into  the  bedstead,  and  both 
had  simultaneously  smashed  in  great  agony — than 
in  the  hushed  sob  of  the  mother  at  your  side  and 
the  unnatural  sUeuce  up  stairs. 

Ah  1 if  we  can't  be  merry,  let  vs  be  aa  merry  as 
we  can. 


Mb.  Mumm,  the  great  lecturer,  stepped  in  the 
other  day,  and  wished  us  good-morning.  Mr. 
Mumm  has  a pleasing  air  of  importance.  He  has 
a genial  patronizing  air  which  seems  to  say  cheer- 
fully to  every  body,  “You  didn't  know  I wiS 
Mumm — the  eminent  Mumm — did  you?” 

But  he  has  a right  to  put  his  hands  in  his  pocket 
and  laugh  at  the  world.  Mumm  is  in  demand. 
Mumm  has  innumerable  invitations  to  lecture.  He 
makes  his  choice  among  all  the  leading  lyceums. 
lie  views  life  from  the  lecturing  point  of  view. 

All  the  world's  a lyceum,  and  all  the  men  and  w* 
men  merely  audience.  He  districts  the  country.  He 
has  his  beat,  his  parish,  let  us  rather  say  his  diocese. 

A mild  diocesan  is  Mumm.  lie  fulminates  no 
anathemas;  but  gently,  and  with  regard  to  ths 
weaklings  of  his  charge,  he  gets  off*  his  smooth 
sentences,  his  calm  platitudes. 

Sitting  in  this  Easy  Chair,  we  can  smile  at 
Mumm,  and  crack  jokes,  that  go  off  without  much 
report,  about  Mumm’s  head.  He  smiles  too,  and 
receives  his  nightly  fee.  Perhaps  several  mm 
could  be  hired  as  butts  at  a liberal  salary.  At 
least  it  is  unfair  to  make  them  so  before  you  have 
concluded  a bargain.  In  the  case  of  Mumm, 
never  know  distinctly  whether  you  or  he  is  th* 
mark  of  a butt.  He  has  such  a placid  way  of 
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taking  your  throats,  that  you  tael  your  own  breast 
to  see  if  you  are  yourself  wounded,  and  remember 
vaguely  the  ingenious  headsman  of  the  Sultan  who 
f*moved  heads  so  smoothly  that  not  until  a sudden 
movement  made  it  fall  did  the  victim  know  that 
ho  was  headless. 

Mumm  has  just  returned  from  a long  tour,  and 
ho  exasperates  Adonis — who  passes  for  a man  of 
talent,  upon  the  score  of  a kind  of  supercilious  sar- 
casm in  which  he  indulges — by  talking  rather  loft- 
ily of  his  success. 

“ My  dear  Mumm,”  says  Adonis,  “ do  you  know 
the  difference  between  you  and  me  ?*’ 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  interpret 
Mumm’s  smile,  but  he  says  placidly : 

“ No ; I wish  there  were  no  difference.  It  grieves 
me  to  be  different  from  my  dear  Adonis.** 

“The  difference  is,  that  you  have  given  your 
guage  to  the  public  and  1 have  not.  Every  body 
knows  just  what  you  can  do.  Now  they  don't 
know  but  that  I am  capable  of  Miltonic  or  Shaks- 
pearian  performances.  At  least,  dear  Mumm,  I 
have  the  advantage  of  obscurity." 

“That  is  true,"  replies  the  lecturer,  musing, 
“ that  is  very  true.  Perhaps  I have  made  a mis- 
take. But,  dear  Adonis,  1 can  advise  you  one  thing 
very  sincerely .** 

“ Well  ?”  said  Adonis,  serenely  triumphant. 

“ Never  give  your  guage  to  the  public,  and  you 
will  be  sure  of  its  good  opinion,"  says  Mumm. 

Adonis  trips  gracefully  away,  and  Mumm  an- 
swers bis  lecture  invitations. 

We  turned  to  read  some  of  the  anonymous  let- 
ters which  are  sent  to  us  by  the  indignant  gentle- 
men who  do  not  chance  to  agree  with  us  in  our 
comments  upon  life  around  us — letters  which  fright- 
en us  so  much,  and  inspire  such  admiration  of  the 
courage  of  their  authors ; for,  of  all  heroes,  certainly 
the  writer  of  an  anonymous  letter  is  the  most  re- 
markable— when  Mumm  looked  up  and  said,  in 
effect: 

“The  truth  is,  that  the  popular  lecture  is  an 
American  and  a Yankee  institution.  In  Europe 
they  have  learned  lectures,  and  college  lectures, 
and  occasional  lectures  before  lyceums  of  working- 
men ; courses  of  lectures  before  Academies  of  Sci- 
ence, Literature,  and  Art ; but  there  is  nothing  cor- 
responding to  crnr  popular  lecture,  which  is  deliv- 
ered a hundred  times  in  a season,  from  the  Penob- 
scot to  the  Mississippi,  which  is  by  far  the  best  paid 
literary  work,  and  by  which  a reputation  may  be 
made. 

“ The  lecture  with  us  takes  the  place  of  the  the- 
atre in  Europe.  The  theatre  is  not  indigenous  in 
America.  The  managers  are  usually  foreigners, 
and  the  actors  and  the  plays  are  the  same.  We 
hear  London  jokes,  and  Cockney  slang,  and  a gen- 
eral humor  which  would  seem  to  imply  some  knowl- 
edge of  Loudon  for  its  full  enjoyment ; and  we  have 
French  vaudevilles,  in  which  the  delicate  wit  of 
the  Gaul  suffers  in  the  English  os  Ariel  suffered  in 
the  pine,  and  which  shrinks  and  shudders  outside 
of  Paris.  There  has  never  been  an  American  the- 
atre. Americans  have  written  plays  which  have 
been  popular — but  the  sceptred  pall  has  passed  us 
by.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  drama  with  us  is  for- 
eign. 


“ But  the  lecture  has  all  the  freshness  and  success 
of  a native  growth.  1 1 began  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  in  New  England.  The  vicinity  of  Boa 
ton  was  first  lighted  by  this  rising  power;  and 
Boston,  with  poetic  gratitude,  now  furnishes  « 
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greater  proportion  of  the  best  and  most  popular 
lecturers  than  any  other  city.  Most  of  the  young 
professional  men,  and  all  who  love  the  Muses,  try 
it,  at  least.  New  England  is  dreadfully  belectured. 

Every  evening  of  the  week  usually  brings  some 
( entertainment*  of  the  kind,  as  it  is  courteously 
termed.  The  Mercantile  Library  of  Boston,  like 
an  immense  corporation  doing  a tremendous  busi- 
ness, runs,  as  it  were,  two  express  trains  of  lectures 
during  the  week.  The  huge  Tremont  Temple  is 
crowded,  and  all  the  noted  men  of  the  moment  pass 
in  review  before  the  sad,  hard  eye  of  Boston  and 
its  neighborhood.  It  is  not  often  deceived.  «lt  has 
had  such  long  experience,  and  is  so  impervious  to 
quips  that  would  set  a Western  audience  into  room 
of  hilarity,  that,  while  it  cheerfully  welcomes,  that 
sad,  hard  eye  discreetly  measures,  every  uspirant. 

“ I should  say,"  said  Mr.  Mumm,  probably  re- 
membering some  joke  of  bis  own  which  hung  fire, 

“ I should  say  that  the  New  England  audience  was 
blase. 

“ Yet  nothing,"  he  continued,  “ can  be  pleasanter 
than  to  watch  the  differences  of  audiences.  There 
are  always  two  sides  to  a lecture — the  lecturer’s 
and  that  of  the  audience.  The  elders  go  to  judgp 
— but  they  are  also  judged.  The  youth  go  to  ad- 
mire— but  they  are  in  turn  admired.  Some  audi- 
ences are  sensitive  as  a young  girl.  They  betray 
the  slightest  emotion,  as  her  cheek  flushes  and  pales 
with  flitting  feeling.  They  smile  where  even  I, 

Mr.  Mumm,  hardly  expected  a smile ; and  to  every 
well-directed  joke  they  pay  the  homage  of  the  loud- 
est laughter." 

“And  tears?"  interrupted  we — 

“Are  rarely  shed  in  the  lyceum,”  responded 
Mr.  Murom. 

“Yet,"  said  he,  after  a pause,  “I  am  not  sure 
that  silence  is  not  the  best  applause.*  An  audi- 
ence will  often  laugh  at  a joke  when  they  care  no- 
thing for  the  lecture,  as  in  the  dullest  political 
speech  they  will  cheer  any  favorite  allusion.  To 
hold  a hundred  or  a thousand  people  eagerly  in- 
terested, * breathless,’  as  the  enthusiastic  newspar 
pers  say  the  next  morning,  is  a satisfaction  which 
only  the  speaker  or  singer  can  know.  To  sway 
them  magnetically  to  and  fro ; to  make  them  half* 
draw  their  swords,  as  Hungarian  orators  have 
done;  or  to  listen  to  the  clank  of  chaius,  with 
Patrick  Henry ; or  to  throw  rings*and  ribbons  int* 
the  charity-box,  as  with  Whitfield  and  Bossuetr— 
these  are  the  rare  and  lofty  triumphs  of  oratory; 
these  are  the  incidents  that  elevate  eloquence  to  a 
fine  art. 

“ Some  of  our  lecturers  have  made  the  great 
mistake  of  supposing  that  success  was  sure,  if  they 
could  only  make  the  audience  laugh.  They  hava 
disproved  their  own  theory  by  not  being  asked 
again.  In  every  audience  there  is  a nucleus  of 
sense  and  judgment  which  passes  the  final  decree. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Azote  comes  up  to  the  lecture-deak 
wrapped  in  a prodigious  mantle  of  theological  fame ; 
but  the  wise  men  yawn  and  sleep  in  their  hearts, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Azote  is  immensely  compliment- 
ed, and  is  not  asked  next  year.  Dr.  Azote’s  ‘ so- 
lempnity’  does  not  impose  upon  the  lyceum. 
Young  Farr  Niente,  who  came  home  from  Europe 
yesterday,  goes  out  to  the  Cod  town  Literary  Insti- 
tute this  evening,  and  lectures  upon  the  present 
state  of  the  war,  with  a general  glance  at  history 

• “Mr.  Mumm  lias  some  dreadfully  dry  lectures."— 

JVom  private  correspondence  of  Amanda  M— » 

StaU  of , addressed  to  this  Easy  Chair. 
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And  a theory  of  the  future.  Farr  thinks  it  is  ra- 
ther a brilliant  thing,  although  be  threw  it  off  one 
morning  between  the  third  and  fourth  cigars.  But 
the  sensible  young  men  of  Codtown  don't  happen 
to  agree  with  Niente,  and  he  is  cheerfully  paid, 
praised — and  dropped.  It  is  the  same  with  Ri- 
dent,  the  funny  man,  who  was  droll  for  an  hour. 
The  next  morning  the  shoemaker  asked  the  baker 
what  the  lecture  was  about.  ‘Well,  I declare  I’ve 
forgotten,'  said  the  baker.  It  is  prophetic;  and 
Rident  arrides  the  baker  no  more. 

“A  lecture/’  continued  Mr.  Mumm,  holding  fast 
to  the  arm  of  our  Kasy  Chair,  so  that  polite  escape 
was  hopeless,  “is  neither  a sermon,  nor  a speech, 
nor  an  essay.  It  partakes  of  the  pith  of  a sermon,* 
the  fluency  of  a speech,  and  the  ease  of  an  essay. 
But  it  must  hit  a hundred  audiences  and  please  all. 
It  is  not  the  easiest  thing  to  write;  and  a man 
used  to  w'riting  to  be  read  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  much  he  must  change  and  modify — how  he 
must  heighten  his  lights  and  deepen  his  shadows 
before  the  wrork  is  appreciated  as  he  wishes  it  to  be. 

“ It  is  my  opinion,”  said  Mr.  Mumm,  as  if  he 
were  al>out  saying  a pretty  good  thing,  “that  a 
lecture  is  like  a picture  which  must  be  painted  up 
to  the  general  tone  of  the  gallery,  in  which  it  is 
hung.  When  it  is  finished  in  the  studio,  it  may 
fail  of  its  proper  effect  in  the  exhibition ; and  as 
the  artist  is  admitted  upon  4 varnishing  day’  to 
paint  up  his  picture,  or  paint  it  down,  as  may 
chance,  so  ought  the  lecturer  to  have  a rehearsal 
or  two,  not  of  friends — those  inconsiderate  flatter- 
ers— but  of  strangers.  Let  him  go  quietly  out  to 
the  dullest  village  he  knows  and  try  his  weapon. 
If  the  audience  goes  out,  or  goes  to  sleep,  or  talks 
loud,  there  is  one  verdict.  If  it  whispers  and 
yawns  at  intervals,  there  is  another.  If  it  rustles, 
that  is  good.  If  it  is  still,  without  sleep,  and 
scrapes  its  feet  a little  at  the  end,  that  is  best  of 
all,  and  the  lecture  will  do. 

“ Lecturing  is  becoming  a profession,”  said  Mr. 
Mumm,  jingling  the  loose  coin  in  his  pocket.  “ I 
said  that  no  literary  work  was  so  well  paid.  A 
man  writes  a single  lecture,  and  delivers  it  fortv, 
fifty,  or  a hundred  times.  He  receives  emolu- 
ment, therefore,”  said  Mr.  Mumm,  slowly,  as  if 
calculating.  “ During  all  this  time  he  is  traveling, 
and  may  do  nothing  else,  if  he  has  nothing  else  to 
do.  If  he  has,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  the  time  to 
work.  Fragments  of  days,  sudden  odd  hours  after 
long  travel  and  fatigue,  and  subject  to  the  irrup- 
tion of  committees,  are  not  the  best  times  nor  con- 
ditions for  working.  But  he  sees  many  people 
and  many  things  in  the  most  intimate  and  agree- 
able way.  If  he  is  fond  of  incense,  he  has  a chance 
of  snuffing  it.  If  he  thinks  he  is  a great  man,  and 
that  ever)'  body  in  the  reading-room  of  the  village 
tavern  is  looking  over  the  top  of  the  paper,  and 
nudging  his  neighbor  with  the  hot  whisper,  ‘That 
la  Mumm  !’  he  has  one  chance  of  being  undeceived. 
If  he  listens  slyly,  he  will  overhear,  ‘ And  who 
is  Mr.  Mumm?’  On  the  whole,  I consider  lec- 
turing good  to  bleed  a man’s  vanity.  The  news- 
papers have  a chance  at  him.  ‘ Mr.  Mumm,  of 
whom  we  have  heard  such  astounding  reports,  will 
probably  not  set  the  river  on  fire.  His  voice  is 
monotonous,  his  manner  uninteresting,  and  his 
matter  trivial.  The  stalwart  stomachs  of  a Cod- 
town  audience  require  something  stronger  than 
ttetti  froth.' 

“ When  you  open  the  paper  in  the  morning,  it 
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is  not  so  pleasant  to  suppose  that  the  other  people 
are  looking  over  the  top  of  the  sheet,  having  joat 
read  the  notice  of  last  evening’s  lecture,  and  wy- 
ing,  ‘ that's  Mumm  !*  It  is  not  so  pleasant  to  be 
Mumm  the  next  morning. 

“Then  time  goes  in  lecturing,  and  valuable 
time.  I,  Mr.  Mumm,  who  am  married,  hear  plaint- 
ive  requests  from  Mrs.  Mumm,  when  I return  after 
a month’s  tour,  that  I w ould  stay  at  home  a little. 

“ * My  dear  Mrs.  Mumm/  I always  say,  with,  I 
hope,  pardonable  levity,  ‘ I do  stay  at  home  a lit- 
tle; and  a very  little,  my  fond  Amelia  Jane/  I 
exclaim,  clasping  that  person  to  my  bosom. 

“ But  if  I were  a bachelor  even,  I should  regret 
this  constant  travel  in  winter.  A lecturer  becomes 
a Bedouin,  a 4 vagrom’  person,  a tramper ; and  his 
mind  tramps  too.  He  loses  the  good  habit  of  reg- 
ular work.  He  feeds  upon  a gentle  excitement. 

He  strikes  for  immediate  and  palpable  results— 
forgetting  that  the  foundations  of  great  works,  like 
those  of  great  temples,  are  laid  out  of  sight.  He 
wants  applause,  or  admiration,  or,  at  least,  appre- 
ciation. This,  I mean,  gets  to  be  the  tendency. 

“ But  it  is  hard  to  make  lecturing  a profession, 
because  the  public  is  capricious.  It  tires  of  its 
favorites.  They  must  retire  and  refresh.  They 
must  not  try  to  live  always  in  its  eye.  Besides, 
it  summons  lecturers  to  look  at  them.  Having 
walked  across  the  street  upon  your  elbow,  you  are 
mentioned  in  the  papers — and  the  Codtown  Liter- 
ary Institute  immediately  invites  you  to  lecture. 

You  appear,  and  discourse  upon  the  esoteric  doc- 
trines of  Plato.  The  Literary  Institute  is  indignant, 
for  it  wanted  you,  somehow,  to  walk  on  your  el- 
bow in  the  lecture.  The  Literary  Institute  always 
wants  a man  to  do  in  his  lecture  the  particular 
thing  which  made  him  famous  enough  to  be  asked. 

“ Ah ! well,  I am  afraid  that  even  I,  Mr.  Mumm, 
am  sometimes  only  invited  as  a phenomenon. 

“ This  caprice  is  not  unnatural  when  you  con- 
sider that  the  Ivceum  is  usually  a resort  for  amuse- 
ment. It  is  the  theatre,  the  opera,  the  assembly, 

1 the  exchange  of  the  town.  Girls  go  there  to  flirt; 
young  men  go  to  help  them.  Mothers  go  because 
they  want  to  break  up  the  intolerable  monotony 
of  staying  at  home,  and  fathers  go  because  their 
wives  do.  If  you  can  amuse,  you  are  fortunate; 
yet,  if  you  only  amuse,  you  havd  not  succeeded. 

Under  cover  of  your  fun  you  must  say  what  you 
have  to  say. 

“ Meanwhile  the  lecture  is  growing  to  be  one  of 
the  great  powers  of  this  country.  The  lecturer  is 
a preacher,  -with  perfect  freedom  to  make  fun  or  to 
draw  tears.  The  audience  sit  before  him  willing 
and  open-hearted,  not  mailed  in  the  sense  of  habit 
and  a tacit  resistance  as  in  church.  People  go  to 
church,  and  expect  to  hear  trite  moral  truths  put 
in  a commonplace  way,  and  they  curl  up  easily  in 
the  comer  and  doze  pleasantly  through  the  ser- 
mon. But  the  same  truth  flashing  and  sparkling 
in  the  lecture-desk,  comes  home  with  a force  they 
had  not  dreamed  of.  It  takes  them  unawares. 

The  appeal  is  from  man  to  man,  and  as  man  to 
man,  which  it  is  not  always  from  the  pulpit. 

44  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the  men  who  are  the 
most  popular  and  the  most  eagerly  sought  as  lec- 
turers, are  those  who  have  been  marked  a little, 
either  in  the  .pulpit  or  out  of  it,  for  freedom  and 
generosity  of  thought  and  the  wannest  sympa- 
thy with  all  humane  movements.  It  shows  that 
the  public  mind  is  alive  and  throbs  with  noble 
emotion.  But  the  audience  grows  also  in  Its  re- 
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quirements.  It  insists  upon  a constantly  higher 
excellence  in  the  lecturers.  The  standard  rises, 
and  the  man  who  pleased  last  year  will  not  satisfy 
this  season,  unless  he  does  better  than  then. 

44  In  fine,”  said  Mr.  Mumm,  44  to  hear  a thinker 
tail  his  thoughts,  and  a traveler  his  travels,  and  an 
observer  of  life  and  society  his  criticisms,  is  among 
the  purest  of  social  pleasures,  because  it  is  man 
imparting  his  individuality  to  man.  Nor  will  the 
feme  of  one  consume  that  of  another.  Doe  need 
not  be  jealous  of  Roe ; there  is  plenty  of  fame  for 
every  body  who  can  make  a name,  just  as  there  is 
plenty  of  light  for  any  number  of  dark  holes.  If 
the  mammoth  cave  should  be  suddenly  opened  and 
light  let  in,  the  air  of  Kentucky  would  not  be  a 
shade  darker.  There  is  light  enough,  and  fame 
enough,  and  love  enough,  for  all  objects. 

44  4 True  love  in  this  differs  from  gold  and  clay, 

That  to  divide  is  not  to  take  uway.* 

44  And  yet,”  said  Mr.  Mumm,  after  a pause, 44  those 
lines  were  written  by  Shelley,  who  despaired,  when 
he  heard  some  cantos  of  Byron’s  Don  Juan.  He 
knows  now  that  it  is  as  true  of  fame  as  of  love,  and 
that  the  Cenci  and  the  Odes,  the  Alastor  and  the 
Adonais,  are  not  less  dear  because  Childe  Harold 
is  fine  and  Don  Juan  the  saddest  and  most  sparkling 
social  epic  of  its  era. 

44  But  I forgot  that  I was  not  in  the  lecture-desk,” 
said  Mr.  Mumm,  releasing  the  arm  of  the  Easy 
Chair. 


Ws  lately  rolled  our  Easy  Chair  into  a railroad 
car,  and  saw  more  sights  and  went  farther  than  we 
had  paid  for.  For  wo  went  back  into  the  past 
century,  and  saw  groups  with  which  the  old  novel- 
ists were  familiar;  scenes  that  are  rare  with  us 
Americans,  and  which  recall  Fielding,  Smollet,  and 
the  Beggars'  Opera.  It  is  by  such  odd  and  out-of- 
the-way  incidents  that  the  actuality  of  the  old 
authors  is  proved.  Their  reality,  of  course,  is  self- 
evident.  A man  w'ho  reads  Goldsmith’s  essays 
observingly,  is  surprised  to  find  how  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  the  details  London  life  is  from  our  own. 
And  yet  he  will  understand  tho  jokes,  and  sympa- 
thise with  the  general  spirit  of  the  scene.  Few 
men  in  Boston,  or  New  York,  or  Cincinnati,  or 
New  Orleans,  have  ever  met  such  a charming 
vagabond  as  Goldsmith’s  friend,  the  poor  player,  in 
the  park.  And  yet  what  man  iii  all  these  cities, 
who  observes  life  and  the  play  of  character,  does 
not  know  him  perfectly  well?  As  for  his  little 
man  in  black,  he  is  one  of  our  especial  friends,  and 
wo  mean  to  introduce  him,  in  good  time,  to  the 
other  friends  of  this  Easy  Chair. 

But  this  time  our  adventure  is  with  a party  of 
players,  which  we  met  in  the  cars,  genuine  44  play- 
actors,” traveling  together,  not  strolling  about  the 
countiy  with  a covered  wagon,  as  in  last  century 
times,  and  yet 44  strolling”  as  much  as  was  possible 
in  cars. 

We  were  scarcely  seated  before  we  knew  our 
company.  They  occupied  about  a quarter  of  the 
car,  and  talked  constantly  with  a loud  laugh  in 
their  voices,  not  as  if  any  thing  in  particular 
amused  them,  but  as  if  they  hud  a habit  of  jollity. 
One  voice  was  sweet ; the  others  were  coarse  and 
bard.  The  sweet  voice  was  called 44  Miss  Beverley,” 
and  they  were  all  named  just  as  players  should  be, 
precisely  as  Cairo  looks  as  a city  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  ought  to  look.  There  were  44  Miss  Bever- 
ley,” and  “Mr.  De  Wolfe,”  and  44 Mr.  Mortimer,” 
and  44 Frederick,”  and  “Julia.”  It  was  hard  to 
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say  whether  these  names  were  real  or  only  trans- 
lated from  the  stage.  There  is  some  subtle  magic 
by  which  a player’s  life  is  just  reversed.  Seen  by 
daylight  it  is  tawdry,  and  glittering,  and  pallid, 
like  his  cheeks  and  dress.  But  by  lamp-light, 
and  upon  the  stage,  it  becomes  harmonious  and 
proper. 

Miss  Beverley,  and  Julia,  and  the  ether  ladies 
were  quietly  dressed.  Their  kid  gloves  were  soiled, 
and  their  collars  were  not  fresh,  and  their  mouths 
were  not  beautiful.  But  there  was  nothing  flashy 
nor  obtrusive  iu  their  appearance.  44  Miss  De 
Vere”  had  a low  brow  and  serpent  eyes,  like  the 
model  Grazia  in  Rome,  and  could  have  well  done 
the  Lady  Macbeths  and  Queen  Catherines.  Miss 
Beverley,  with  her  sweet  voice  and  sparkling  eye, 
would  have  brought  down  the  house  as  Julia  or 
Rosalind.  Miss  Julia  could  have  filled  all  parts 
equally  well. 

But  the  gentlemen  were  very  fine.  Mr.  De 
Wolf  had  a smooth  black  hat  with  the  under  part 
of  the  rim  roughed  up,  and  a cloak  draped  Hamlet- 
wise  upon  his  shoulders.  Mr.  Mortimer’s  black 
eyes  languished  in  a jungle  of  hair  curled  by  the 
barber  into  resistless  ringlets ; and  all  the  gentle- 
men wore  impressive  buttons  and  heavy  chains — 
generally  not  gold — while  full  fancy  trowsers  and 
gay  cravats  completed  the  effect.  Sing,  O Muse  1 
that  their  cheeks  had  the  chalky  pallor  of  old  and 
dry  rouge-beds;  that  there  was  a general  odor  of 
pomatum  and  essential  oils;  that  the  hair  of  each 
was  curled  and  glistened ; that  their  fingers  had  a 
slightly  44  grimed”  aspect ; and  their  feet  were  large 
enough  to  support  any  possible  future  corporeal 
increase. 

They  had  pet  dogs  and  Guinea  pigs,  which  ran 
about  the  cars,  making  frieuds  every  where,  climb- 
ing up  and  leaning  over,  nosing  about  for  choice 
bits  of  cake,  or  standing,  suppliant,  upon  hind  legs 
and  eating  peanuts. 

The  lively  players  did  all  the  talking  in  the  car. 
Solemn  students  of  newspapers  glared  up  from  the 
other  end,  and  evidently  wondered  what  wild  race 
was  defying  the  respectable  and  grim  Yankee  si- 
lence. Yankees  in  a railroad  car  always  seem  to 
be  going  to  their  own  funerals.  It  is  so  very  feat 
and  very  solemn  a business.  But  the  merry  Thes- 
pians babbled  on  like  children.  They  had  nothing 
to  say,  but  they  said  it  cheerfully. 

44  Miss  Harcourt  will  never  die  of  consumption,” 
said  Mr.  Mortimer,  alluding  to  her  power  of  sus- 
tained conversation. 

44  No.  Your  lungs  are  too  strong  for  that,” 
replied  tho  fair  Harcourt,  with  the  air  of  re- 
partee. 

The  general  company  took  it  at  her  own  esti- 
mate, and  laughed  gayly  at  Mr.  Mortimer's  dis- 
comfiture. But  no  one  laughed  so  much  as  Mr. 
Mortimer  himself. 

44  Now'  don't,”  said  he,  44  don't  be  so  drefful 
smart;”  and  another  peal  greeted  his  witty  re- 
joinder. 

They  were  well  called  players,  for  every  thing 
was  play.  They  talked  all  at  once,  and  laughed 
at  the  cross  answers. 

44 Oh,  dear  me!  I must  stop,  or  my  tongue 
will  drop  out,”  said  Miss  Julia,  throwing  herself 
back. 

44  No  fear  of  that,”  said  Frederick ; 44  your  tongue 
is  hung  in  the  middle.” 

There  was  immense  hilarity  at  this  burst,  and 
De  Wolfe  threw  pieces  of  cookey  at  the  ladies 
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with — “ 1 beg  your  pardon,  I forgot  to  offer  yon 
the  cake.” 

So  the  happy  hours  and  smiles  flew  by,  and  we 
looked  at  the  troop,  and  tried  to  determine  the 
probable  distribution  of  parts. 

“Who,”  said  we,  “who  can  be  the  great  tra- 
gedian, the  Mr.  Folair  of  this  dramatic  com- 
pany?” • 

44 IX— ! !”  There  came  a 

furious  torrent  of  oaths  which  sufficiently  answered 
the  question.  The  incautious  Frederick  had  risked 
an  inquiry  of  Mr.  Mortimer’s  whereabouts  the  pre- 
elous  morning,  and  that  gentleman  retorted  In  a 
way  that  was  very  expressive  of  his  general  esti- 
mate of  Frederick’s  character,  but  hardly  conveyed 
much  information. 

44  Ho ! ho  1 that’s  gentlemanly !”  said  Miss  Bev- 
erley. 

Mortimer  only  turned  round  and  shook  his  fist 
at  the  unhappy  Frederick,  who  had  entirely  with- 
drawn from  conversation. 

But  the  little  gust  whiffed  by.  The  sun  shone 
again,  and  even  the  thunderous  Mortimer  smiled. 
Miss  Harcourt  studied  the  cover  of  one  of  Dewitt 
and  Davenport’s  novels,  and  read  out  the  list  of 
new  publications.  Mr.  De  Wolfe  devoted  himself 
to  the  young  Emily,  who  hugged  the  most  cottony 
of  the  lapdogs  to  her  bosom.  The  gentlemen  sat 
upon  the  arms  of  the  seats  and  chatted  at  large. 
The  car  was  made  a booth,  a bam.  It  was  any 
thing  but  New  England  and  a railroad. 

Yet  we  thought  of  old  actresses  and  sighed. 
Here  went  the  light-hearted  company  undreaming 
of  the  future,  untouched  by  the  past.  The  house 
was  pretty  good  last  night.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
better  to-morrow.  It  was  a troop  of  gentle,  social 
outlaws,  strutting  in  pomatum  pride  and  gewgaw- 
glory.  44  The  times”  tighten  or  relax,  but  they 
are  unaffected.  Mr.  Mortimer  or  Miss  Julia  leaves 
the  company,  goes  to  the  South  or  the  West.  The 
remainder  laugh  at  them  with  the  lips,  but  their 
eyes  drop  an  honest  tear  of  regret  for  them.  The 
Thespians  are  out  of  place  and  lost.  The  Ameri- 
can's plan  of  life  has  not  included  them ; and  they 
aerve  only  to  show  some  idle  passenger  how  true 
aid  stories  are,  and  how  unchanging  are  certain 
characters. 

Yet  how  often  in  the  midst  of  a comic  actor’s 
greatest  triumph  the  mind  wanders  to  his  future ; 
and — if  it  be  a woman — how  the  face  saddens  in 
its  smile!  As  we  sat  gazing  at  Miss  Julia,  and 
heard  the  really  sweet  voice  of  Miss  Beverley,  we 
could  not  but  recall  an  evening  of  our  youth,  when 
w«  saw  in  London  the  farewell  and  charitable  ben- 
efit of  an  old  actress. 


8he  had  seen  seventy  years,  and  for  more  than 
fifty  of  them  had  been  a hard  worker  in  the  theatre. 
She  was  a good  stock  actress  of  available  talent, 
and  the  Green  Room  tried  to  sustain  a tradition  of 
her  descent  from  Betterton.  At  length  she  became 
too  infirm  for  longer  service,  and  after  fifty  years 
of  labor  in  amusing  the  public,  she  had  only  a 
prospect  of  immediate  starvation.  So  several  of 
the  influential  London  theatre  lovers  arranged  a 
complimentary  benefit.  The  poor  old  actress  had 
been  very  ill,  and  it  was  feared  that  she  could  not 
perform.  But  she  defied  the  doctors,  and  resolved 
to  die,  if  it  must  be  so,  at  her  post. 

The  evening  came.  It  was  in  the  height  of  the 
London  season,  and  old  Drury  Lane  was  crowded 
with  each  an  audience  as  now  rarely  assembles 
there.  The  play  was  Sheridan’s  Rivals,  and  the 
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old  actress  was  to  take  her  favorite  part  of  Mi*. 
Malaprop. 

She  came  on,  led  by  old  Farm,  himself  half 
paralytic,  and  the  house  rose  as  they  advanced 
down  the  stage.  Tears  were  in  the  eyes  of  both 
of  them.  There  was  something  pleading  and  piti- 
ful in  their  aspect  as  they  stood  there  hand  in  hand 
and  bowing  to  the  tumultuous  crowd  before  them. 
There  was  no  pleasure,  there  was  nothing  but  sad- 
ness in  the  old  (aces.  ‘ Thank  you,”  they  seemed 
to  say,  44  but  what  is  it  now  ?” 

The  play  proceeded.  It  was  too  touching  to  be 
funny.  The  Rivals  was  never  before  so  seriously 
received.  Helen  Faucit  was  Julia,  and  her  tender- 
ness toward  Mrs.  Malaprop  was  evidently  real,  as 
if  she  felt  in  her  heart,  44  This  may  be  my  future.* 
We  were  all  glad  when  the  curtain  fell,  and  the 
play  was  over,  and  we  were  to  have  Charles  Mat- 
thews and  Madame  Vestris. 

But  before  they  came,  the  audience  called  for 
the  old  actress.  The  house  shook  and  roared  with 
applause  and  impatience.  But  the  curtain  did  not 
rise.  The  tumult  became  fearful ; until  suddenly 
the  prompter’s  bell  was  heard.  Then,  in  profound 
silence  the  curtain  rose,  and  revealed  a group  upoo 
the  stage.  In  the  centre,  facing  the  audience,  sat 
the  old  actress,  with  old  Farren  leaning  over  her 
on  one  side,  and  all  the  company  of  the  theatre 
gathered  beside  and  behind  her  chair.  The  house 
shouted,  and  rose,  and  roared  again,  and  heaps  of 
bouquets  were  piled  upon  the  stage.  But  the  old 
actress  did  not  smile,  nor  bow.  Her  eyes  Were 
closed,  and  her  head  lay  gently  upon  one  side.  She 
was  utterly  exhausted  and  had  fainted  away.  The 
actors  gathered  the  flowers  and  placed  them  In  her 
lap,  and  strew-ed  them  about  her  feet. 

The  spectacle  lasted  but  for  a moment;  then, 
amidst  the  pitying  stillness  of  the  vast  audience, 
the  curtain  fell  slowly,  and  for  the  last  time,  over 
the  old  actress ; and  within  a few  days  she  died. 

After  a weary  life  she  had  at  least  the  pleasure 
of  an  ovation  of  the  kind' she  loved.  But  you,  0 
Miss  Beverley,  and  ye,  O Julia  and  Miss  De  Yere, 
will  your  sweet  voices,  or  your  low  brows,  secure 
you  even  as  much?  How  lavishly  you  bought 
from  the  fluent  young  peddler  the  thimbles  that 
grow  on  trees,*  and  the  lickersome  candy  and 
cookey.  The  gallant  De  Wolfe  gayly  tossed  the 
cake  about.  The  sun  shone  and  ye  were  making 
your  hay.  Blithe  Thespians,  remember  the  evil 
day  and  the  falling  of  the  curtain;  reflect  that 
even  Dumas’s  comedies  have  an  end,  and  that  the 
sad  face  of  the  old  actress  said  so  piteously, 44  Thank 
you,  but  what  is  it  now  ?” 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOS8IP. 

We  delight  in  these  famous  44  league-boots*  of 
ours — paper-soled  indeed — with  which  we  traverse, 
in  a day  or  a week,  wide-away  countries ; making 
naught  of  a trip  on  water  in  the  storm-days  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  caring  not  one  iota  for  all  the  mud  and 
slough  in  which  the  poor  Crimean  adventurer* 
struggle  and  grow  hungry,  despair  and  die. 

We  go  from  Balaklava  to  camp — always  in  oof 
paper-soled  boots — as  dry  as  the  maiden-slipper* 
which,  in  the  carnival  of  the  year,  have  pattered 
their  waltzes  out  upon  the  parqveterit  floors  of  th* 

Parisian  Hotel  de  Ville.  We  nudge  the  old  ser- 
geants— off  duty — who  smoke  their  pipes  bn  the 
sunny  side  of  the  hospital  at  Scutari,  and  Hsfef 
to  their  prosy  stories  of  the  campaign  ; and  in  fb* 

4 Vide  the  pfldWi  card. 
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next  hoar  we  clink  oar  gtase—wet  with  Inniskowen 
— against  the  brimming  one  of  Russel  of  the  Times. 
Anon,  we  hob-nob  with  the  body-servant  of  the 
one-armed  Raglan,  and  watch  him  as  he  stirs  up 
the  camp-bed  of  the  old  general,  and  receives  his 
orders  for  a 44  curry”  and  a “ grilled  fowl”  at  noon. 

We  listen  to  Bulwer  Lytton  in  the  44  House,” 
most  anxious  to  be  orator,  as  he  was  once  to  be 
poet,  bat  lacking,  with  his  thin  face  and  fine  voice, 
the  “presence”  of  a man  who  makes  his  spoken 
opinions  weigh  like  the  stroke  of  a hammer.  We 
tee  dark-eved  Disraeli,  with  his  impetuous  lan- 
guage and  flashes  of  satire,  out-matching  altogeth- 
er the  novelist  Baronet,  and  launching  out  strains 
of  Invective  which,  however  you  may  disapprove, 
will  win  and  keep  your  ear  until,  with  a eupho- 
nious period — like  the  last  fire-flash  of  a rocket — he 
closes  and  “ subsides.” 

We  hear  good  Mr.  Stafford,  who,  in  the  opening 
of  the  year  of  desolation,  wrote  so  many  letters  for 
the  dying  soldiers  in  the  Turkish  hospitals,  now 
telling  the  story  of  what  he  saw  to  a House  which 
forgets  eloquence,  and  business  even,  in  the  heart- 
touching tales  of  an  eye-witness. 

We  see  all  London  agog  with  a ministerial  crisis, 
and  knots  of  people,  on  the  Square  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  and  on  the  door-steps  of  Thread-and- 
Needle  Street,  discussing  eagerly  the  great  war- 
grief  which  is  hanging  now  more  heavily  than  ever 
over  the  hearts  and  homes  of  England.  And  it 
has  ceased  now  to  be  only  a grief  which  enters  into 
private  houses,  and  which  brings  tears  to  families 
of  mourners : it  has  spread  to  the  proportions  of  a 
national  wroe  and  shame ; and  England,  that  was 
so  grand  and  proud  in  her  strength,  has  been  driven 
to  the  reluctant  confession  that,  with  all  her  wealth, 
and  all  her  civilization,  and  all  her  practical  abil- 
ity, there  are  yet  other  peoples  in  the  world  who 
can  more  than  match,  even  upon  her  own  ground 
of  practical  economy  and  effective  military  execu- 
tion. 


It  is  not  the  money  only,  or  the  lives,  which 
Great  Britain  has  recklessly  swamped  in  the  South 
Russian  campaign;  she  has  swamped,  besides,  a 
very  great  measure  of  that  national  influence  to 
which  she  has  heretofore  laid  claim  by  a sort  of 
prescriptive  right.  A country  which  can  make  its 
manifestoes  effective  in  no  better  way  than  she  has 
done  in  the  Baltic  or  on  the  Euxine,  must  needs 
have  a new  interpretation  put  upon  all  her  future 
manifestoes ; and  it  is  ten  to  one  if  the  world  trem- 
ble at  them  so  much  as  they  once  did.  The  truth 
is,  Great  Britain  has  made  too  great  a stride  to- 
ward liberalism  in  her  Government,  to  admit  of  a 
resort  to  that  energy  and  unity  of  administration 
which  belongs  to  an  Imperial  despotism ; and,  on 
the  other  hand,  she  has  not  yet  purged  herself 
enough  of  old-time  privileges  of  caste  and  pre- 
scriptive worship  of  titles,  to  admit  that  vitality 
of  administration  which  characterizes  a people  ut- 
terly free  from  aristocratic  dogmas,  and  which 
calls  men  to  places  of  trust  for  their  practical  ca- 
pacity, and  not  for  their  position  on  any  feudal  roll. 

If  we  might  broach  so  sober  a subject  in  this 
place,  we  should  say  that  the  faults  of  the  war 
were  working  a revolution  in  England;  and  that, 
with  the  Times  for  a leader,  thinking  men  are  per- 
ceiving, and  acting  upon  the  perception,  that  their 
army  system  is  a very  expensive  nursery  for  the 
younger  sons  of  nobles,  and  that  it  is  time  now  to 
cut  off  the  premium  which  has  been  paid  these 
many  generations  to  aristocratic  names  and  to 
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their  Moloch  of  primogeniture.  Is  not  this  the 
real  tendency  of  the  questions  at  issue  between  the 
administration  and  the  country  ? And  to  cope  en- 
ergetically with  the  representatives  of  despotism 
in  Europe,  must  not  England  make  herself  and  her 
fighting  sons  either  more  free  or  less  free  ? 

But  we  are  trenching  on  the  province  of  the  po- 
litical papers,  and  must  sidle  away  to  the  unim- 
portancies  which  mark  the  European  life  and  which 
make  up  the  talk  at  the  tables. 


While  so  near  to  our  mention  of  the  fatuity  of 
English  hereditary  privilege,  we  make  a merit  of 
citing  a piece  of  barbarity  which  belongs  to  their 
kindred  44  antiquity”  of  44  Church  and  State”  dis- 
pensation. 

Our  authority  lies  in  Paris  journalism,  and  is 
confirmed  by  “foreign  correspondents”  for  our 
home  papers. 

A poor  gentleman,  of  British  birth,  living  in 
Paris,  lost,  not  long  ago,  a little  child.  Cold  and 
fever,  and  maybe  want  of  somewhat  of  the  luxuries 
of  life,  made  way  with  it,  and  brought  desolation 
to  the  islander’s  home.  A few  friends,  Americans 
among  them,  offered  their  services  in  forwarding 
the  last  sad  arrangements  before  the  child  should 
be  dropped  forever  in  the  stranger’s  grave. 

A poor  woman — a neighbor — stole  a few  hours 
from  her  labor  for  that  mournful  office  w hich  comes 
immediately  after  death—the  making  ready  for  the 
grave.  She  did  it  quietly  and  quickly.  Nothing 
was  neglected ; and  the  child  looked  44  well”  at  it 
lay  ready  for  burial. 

The  same  good  neighbor  sent  a little  bqv  next 
day  to  know  if  any  thing  further  was  wished ; and 
the  boy,  with  the  grave  curiosity  common  to  us  all 
in  such  times,  wished  to  see  the  dead  child.  He 
came  to  the  coffin,  looked  over,  dropped  upon  his 
knees,  and,  after  the  manner  of  his  religion,  said  a 
prayer. 

It  was  enough  in  itself— simple  and  true  as  was 
the  manner  of  it — to  consecrate  the  burial,  and  to 
draw  Heaven's  mercy  upon  the  dead  one. 

But  the  mother,  reared  in  the  faith  of  another 
church,  wished  naturally  enough  that  the  holy 
offices  might  be  filled  by  a Protestant  clergyman 
of  her  own  church. 

Appeal  was  made  through  a friend,  to  the  chap- 
lain of  the  British  Embassy;  and  at  the  same  time 
a hint  was  dropped  of  the  narrow  circumstances  of 
the  family,  and  of  the  expenses  which  sickness  had 
brought  in  its  train. 

The  rosy-faced  chaplain,  very  pompous  in  his 
manner,  never  made  bargains;  if  it  wras  desired 
that  he  should  attend  the  funeral,  he  would  be 
ready  the  next  day  at  eight. 

The  next  day  a thick  snow  was  falling ; but  the 
little  child  was  made  ready — the  last  look  taken — 
tho  coffin  closed.  A humble  bier  bore  the  body 
away,  with  a few  mourners  in  the  train.  By  ap- 
pointment with  the  friend  who  had  gone  for  the 
clergyman,  they  were  to  meet  over  the  grave. 

But  when  the  little  convoy  arrived  there  was  no 
clergyman  to  be  found.  The  attendants  were 
waiting — patiently  at  the  first;  but  another  funer- 
al was  expected ; tho  burial  could  not  be  long  de- 
layed ; so  at  length  the  body  was  lowered,  and  the 
ground  closed  over  it. 

The  father  met  his  friend  at  the  gate;  but  no 
clergyman  was  with  him.  His  story  was  this: 
he  had  called  according  to  appointment  upon  tho 
chaplain ; that  official  had  appeared  in  hie  robes, 
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but  objected  strongly  to  the  flimsy  one-horse  cab 
in  which  he  was  to  drive  to  the  grave-yard.  By 
dint  of  urgence,  however,  this  objection  was  over- 
come, and  they  set  out — the  clergyman  in  very  ill- 
humor  with  himself  for  the  degraded  task  he  had 
undertaken. 

They  had  driven  half  the  distance,  when  the 
horse  missed  footing  and  fell;  the  carriage  was 
broken  by  his  fall. 

The  friend  had  set  off  immediately  to  find  an- 
other coach ; but  owing  to  the  icy  state  of  the 
streets  the  stable-keepers  near  by  one  and  all  re- 
fused the  drive.  The  friend  returned  to  the  chap- 
lain, quite  at  ease  in  the  cab,  and  implored  him  to 
go  on  with  him  on  foot  to  the  burial-ground — the 
distance  not  being  greater  than  to  his  own  door. 
The  British  chaplain,  however,  was  shocked  by  the 
demand : he  “ never  walked ;”  all  the  urgence  of 
the  friend  was  unavailing.  The  chaplain,  how- 
ever, did  not  scruple  to  demaud  and  to  pocket  a 
fee  of  a guinea — “ his  usual  fee  on  such  occasions.” 

He  generously  proposed,  moreover,  if  the  weather 
was  fine,  aud  nothing  prevented,  to  say  prayers  at 
the  house  of  the  parents  on  the  next  day. 

The  next  day,  indeed,  he  sent  his  servant  with 
his  card,  with  the  announcement  that  a wedding 
was  coming  off,  which  would  forbid  his  attendance; 
but  he  should  have  no  objection  to  make  on  ar- 
rangement for  some  future  day. 

The  guinea  disturbed  the  chaplain’s  conscience. 

And  all  this  while  the  poor  child’s  body,  with 
the  hearty  prayer  of  the  neighbor’s  boy  sanctifying 
its  grave,  was  resting  calmly  where  they  laid  it,  in 
a corner  of  the  great  field  of  Montmartre. 

The  name  of  this  precious  chaplain  of  the  British 
Embassy — who  never  fails  an  invitation  to  a din- 
ner ora  wedding — is  given  as  the  “ Rev.  Dr.  Hale.” 

Like  the  staff  in  the  British  army,  the  staff 
among  the  British  clergy,  as  a general  thing, 
know  better  how  to  adorn  a dinner,  than  to  do 
their  duty. 


From  one  crime  to  another  the  transition  is  easy. 
The  scene  is  still  in  Paris.  The  name  of  the  crim- 
inal is,  or  was,  Arsene  Remond  Lcscure.  He  was 
twenty-seven  years  old,  and  was  tried  in  November 
last,  before  the  criminal  court  of  the  Seine,  for  his 
participation  in  at  least  three  murders,  and  frequent 
robberies.  A girl  of  the  name  of  Montagu,  his 
mistress,  was  tried  with  him  as  an  accomplice,  but 
— whether  winning  by  her  tears  upon  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  jury,  or  by  her  weakness  upon  their 
mercy — she  was  acquitted. 

Lescuro  was  born  in  Paris,  and  was  bound  out 
at  an  early  age  to  learn  the  trade  of  a tailor.  He 
succeeded  very  well  at  this,  and  bore  the  reputation 
of  a good  workman,  when,  one  day,  the  conscrip- 
tion for  the  army  changed  his  lot,  and  made  him  a 
soldier,  lie  showed  spirit  and  energy,  and  speedily 
rose  from  the  ranks  to  the  place  of  sergeant.  At 
Nancy,  w here  he  was  quartered  some  time  after, 
he  was  guilty  of  some  act  of  brutal  violence  toward 
one  of  his  men,  which  occasioned  him  the  loss  of 
his  grade.  He  w as  constantly  in  difficulties  w ith 
his  officers  from  this  time  forth  until  his  dismis- 
sion from  the  army  in  the  year  1852.  Returning  to 
Paris,  he  brought  with  him  the  girl  Montagu,  and 
led  a disorderly  life;  sometimes  working  at  his 
former  trade,  but  oftener  hanging  about  the  low 
ball-rooms  and  drinking-places  on  the  outskirts  of 
Paris,  and  associating  very  intimately  with  a cer- 
tain Gousset,  a concierge  of  the  Rue  Neuve  das 
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Petits  Champs,  who  bore  a strong  personal  resem- 
blance to  Lescure. 

It  was  observed  by  the  lodgers  in  the  house,  that 
these  two  men  often  entered  late  at  night,  bringing 
with  them  large  packages,  which  disappeared  as 
mysteriously  as  they  had  come.  At  times  Gousset 
passed  the  night  away  from  home  altogether;  on 
which  occasions  he  told  his  wife,  who  acted  as  por- 
ter in  his  absence,  that  he  “went  fishing”  with 
Lescure,  and  being  belated  staid  with  him  over 
night. 

In  March,  1854,  there  was  found  upon  a waste 
plain  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  the  body  of  a 
man  who  had  been  strangled  by  a cord  passed  sev- 
eral times  tightly  around  his  neck,  and  abandoned 
at  a little  distance  from  the  high  road.  Upon  in- 
vestigation, it  was  found  that  the  man  was  named 
Bonhomme,  and  that  he  had  been  in  possession  of 
certain  jewels  and  moneys  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
of  all  which  he  had  been  rifled. 

Certain  circumstances  appeared  to  direct  sus- 
picious against  the  concierge  Gousset ; his  rooms 
were  searched,  and  an  inquiry  set  on  foot,  bat 
none  of  the  missing  jewels  were  found,  nor  any 
evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  his  being  brought  to 
trial. 

Not  a very  long  time  after,  an  industrious  car- 
penter, Chauvin  by  name,  who  worked  in  the  en- 
virons of  Paris,  suddenly  and  mysteriously  disap- 
peared upon  the  day  following  the  oue  on  which 
he  usually  received  his  week’s  salary.  It  was 
known  that  he  had  attended  a ball  at  a barrier  of 
Paris  on  the  night  before  his  disappearance ; that 
he  danced  with  a girl  named  Montagu;  that  the 
same  night  he  had  been  seen  w alking  in  her  com- 
pany ; but  the  most  active  investigation  could  not 
discover  any  trace  of  the  missing  man ; nor  did  a 
most  searching  inquiry  to  which  the  girl  was  sub- 
jected bring  forward  any  criminating  evidence 
against  her.  She  admitted  having  been  in  hie 
company ; she  described  circumstantially  the  place 
and  time  of  their  meeting  and  of  their  parting; 
none  of  his  money  or  effects  could  be  found  upon 
her;  it  was  not  even  positively  known  that  he 
was  dead. 

Hardly  had  the  rumor  of  this  sudden  disappear- 
ance ceased  to  be  talked  of,  among  those  who  had 
known  Chauvin,  when  a telegraphic  message  was 
sent  up  from  Sens  to  the  prefect  of  Paris,  inform- 
ing him  that  a fearful  murder  had  just  been  com- 
mitted in  the  outskirts  of  that  city,  and  that  sus- 
picion rested  upon  two  unknown  persons  who,  It 
was  supposed,  had  gone  up  by  a night  train  to 
Paris. 

The  victims  at  Sens  were  an  old  man  and  his 
wife,  who  kept  together  a little  ale-house  and  bill- 
iard-room, frequented  by  laborers  and  cartmen. 

Upon  a certain  Sunday  morning  it  was  observed 
that  the  shutters  of  their  shop  remained  closed. 

A neighbor,  who  had  knocked  vainly  at  their  door, 
prying  in  through  a hole  in  the  shutters,  was 
shocked  to  see  the  old  man  who  kept  the  shop 
lying  lifeless  upon  the  floor  of  the  billiard-room. 

The  alarm  w as  at  once  given,  and,  on  forcing  an 
entrance,  it  was  found  that  both  the  old  man  and 
his  wife  had  been  foully  murdered,  and  all  the 
money  and  valuables  of  the  establishment  car- 
ried off. 

Gousset,  the  concierge  already  spoken  of,  was 
a relative  of  the  murdered  man  at  Sens.  It  was 
found,  besides,  that  he  had  been  upon  a visit  to 
that  city  at  the  date  of  the  crime,  but  was  there 
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no  longer.  It  was  conjectured  that  he  was  one  of 
two  unknown  men  who  had  taken  passage  in  a 
night  train,  at  a station  four  miles  away  from  Sens, 
for  Paris.  Through  their  disguise,  or  by  neglect  of 
the  officials,  these  men  had  not  been  identified  on 
their  arrival. 

Upon  application  at  the  house  of  Gousset,  it  was 
learned  that  nothing  had  been  heard  of  his  where* 
abouts.  A close  watch  being  kept  up,  however,  a 
message  from  him  was  intercepted  a few  days  after, 
informing  his  wife  that  he  had  arrived  and  was 
staying  at  a certain  house  in  the  suburbs.  The 
police  presented  themselves  at  the  place  desig- 
nated, and  found  that  Gousset  had  left.  A bundle 
of  half-made  clothing,  for  wrhich  he  had  engaged 
to  call  again,  was  all  that  gave  a clew  to  him. 

Not  many  days  after  report  came  to  the  police 
that  two  suspicious  men  had  taken  lodgings  in 
a house  upon  Montmartre.  * A bevy  of  officers  ap- 
proached the  place  just  as  one  of  the  suspected 
persons  was  leaving;  a violent  struggle,  on  his 
part,  to  escape  seemed  to  confirm  suspicions,  and 
he  was  arrested.  Ascending  to  the  chamber  which 
the  men  had  occupied,  an  officer  found  the  door 
closed;  and,  as  he  forced  it  open,  he  heard  the  re- 
port of  a pistol,  and  found  the  other  lodger  quite 
dead.  The  body  was  speedily  recognized  as  that 
of  Gousset,  who  had  anticipated  justice  by  com- 
mitting suicide. 

The  arrested  man  was  Lescure.  He  was  ar- 
raigned for  trial,  as  we  have  said,  in  November 
last,  in  company  with  his  mistress,  the  girl  Mon- 
tagu. 

From  the  revelations  made  by  the  last,  upon  this 
trial,  the  actual  murder  of  Chauvin  the  carpenter 
was  made  certain,  and  his  body  discovered  in  a 
deserted  quarry-pit  near  to  Paris,  with  a cord  about 
his  neck,  seeming  to  show  that  he  was  the  victim 
of  the  same  murderers  who  made  way  with  Bon- 
homme.  Her  testimony,  moreover,  implicated 
Lescure  in  the  crime ; and  she  avowed  that  it  was 
only  her  fear  of  his  brutality  which  had  forbidden 
her  before  from  bearing  tho  same  evidence. 

Lescure  persisted  in  asserting  his  innocence ; and 
he  charged  all  the  alleged  crimes  upon  Gousset, 
who  had  committed  suicide.  Notwithstanding  the 
direct  testimony  of  various  witnesses,  he  solemnly 
•wore  that  he  had  never  visited  Sens,  and  that  the 
witnesses  had  been  deceived  by  the  strong  resem- 
blance existing  between  Gousset  and  hinwelf. 

Before  the  Court,  when  asked  at  the  close  of  the 
trial  if  he  had  any  thing  to  add  to  the  defense 
made  out  by  his  advocate,  he  replied  that  he  had 
nothing. 

Thereupon  the  judge  condemned  him  to  death. 

Leecure  grew  pale,  and  passing  his  hand  in  a 
disturbed  manner  over  his  forehead,  passed  oat  of 
the  Court  chamber  to  the  prison  of  Roquctte. 

An  appeal  was  made,  at  his  instance,  against 
the  finding  of  the  Court,  but  was  rejected. 

After  this  he  grew  sullen  and  moody  in  his  cell, 
and  attempted  to  starve  himself;  but  upon  the 
representations  of  the  parish  priest,  or  from  the 
pains  of  hunger,  he  broke  over  his  resolution,  and, 
with  renewing  strength,  seemed  to  gain  a hope  of 
ultimate  pardon,  or  at  least  of  some  commutation 
of  his  sentence.  He  avowed  a great  horror  of  dy- 
ing on  the  scaffold.  He  even  professed  sincere  re- 
pentance for  such  crimes  as  he  might  have  com- 
mitted; and  made  some  revelations  with  respect 
to  accomplices  in  his  various  robberies,  which  were 
the  occasion  of  further  arrests. 
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Finally,  on  the  31st  of  January,  1865,  at  seven 
o’clock  of  a cold,  snowy  morning,  the  Abb6  who 
officiated  at  the  prison  chapel  announced  to  him 
that  his  last  hour  was  come.  The  guillotine  had 
been  erected  at  midnight  on  the  high  road  before 
the  prison  gates. 

Lescure  exclaimed  “My  God!”  and  gave  way 
for  a moment  to  Utter  prostration.  Recovering, 
however,  he  swore  frightfully  against  society,  his 
accusers,  and  the  Court  w hich  had  condemned  him. 

Being  partially  calmed  by  the  Abb£,  he  followed 
him  to  the  prison  chapel,  and  went  through  the 
last  religious  ceremonies  with  an  air  of  penitence. 

He  passed  from  here  into  the  area  of  the  prison, 
where  the  executioner  arranged  his  toilet,  by  re- 
moving his  coat  and  vest,  rolling  his  collar  low 
down  upon  his  neck,  and  binding  his  hands  tightly 
behind  him  by  a leathern  thong.  He  asked  per- 
mission to  Bay  a word  to  those  about  him,  who 
were  mostly  men  of  the  police,  or  cm  ploy  6s  of  the 
prison. 

He  protested  again  solemnly  his  innocence,  and 
assured  them  that  his  accusers  had  been  misled  by 
his  resemblance  to  the  dead  man  Gousset.  He 
even  looked  about  appealingly,  as  if  even  at  this 
late  hour  he  had  hope  of  pardon. 

It  was  now  within  three  minutes  of  eight,  the 
time  fixed  for  his  execution.  He  walked  with 
firmness  oat  of  the  prison  gates,  and  kissing  the 
crucifix  which  the  Abb6  extended  before  him,  as- 
cended the  steps  of  the  scaffolding  which  supported 
the  instrument  of  death. 

A corps  of  two  hundred  soldiers  of  various 
arms  were  drawn  up  at  a little  distance  around 
the  guillotine,  and  behind  them  a motley  crowd 
of  perhaps  a thousand  spectators.  In  a moment 
he  was  thrown  dow'n  in  proper  position,  and  his 
head  almost  in  place,  when,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  throng,  he  gave  a sudden  side -spring, 
raised  his  brawny  shoulders,  seized  the  hand  of 
the  executioner  in  his  teeth — lacerating  it  severe- 
ly— and  for  a few  seconds  in  which  the  fear- 
ful struggle  lasted,  seemed  to  defy  the  efforts  of 
the  attendants.  But  other  officials  having  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  executioner,  the  poor  wretch  was 
thrust  under  the  fatal  knife,  and  with  a crash  it 
fell — putting  an  end  to  all  his  fears  and  his  crimes 
at  a blow. 


At  tho  risk  of  giving  a very  sombre  tinge  to  the 
pages  of  this  month,  we  must  attach  to  this  sad 
story  of  crime  another  almost  as  dark  in  its  color- 
ing, about  a favorite  paragraphist  of  Paris,  Gerard 
de  Nerval,  who  on  one  of  the  bitter  mornings  which 
closed  the  Paris  January,  was  found  hanging  by 
the  neck  to  a window-grating,  in  one  of  the  most 
obscure  streets  of  the  city,  quite  cold  and  dead. 

Did  he  himself  choose  so  strange  a place  and 
time  to  finish  his  feuilleton  career  (giving  thus  a 
rich  subject  for  Guinot  and  Gautier,  find  the  rest), 
or  was  ho  the  victim  of  a crime  ? 

Even  now  the  question  is  not  wholly  determined. 

There  was,  indeed,  nothing  about  the  man  to  tempt 
assassination  for  robbery's  sake;  and  his  irregu- 
larities of  life  (with  which  his  life  was  full)  were 
of  too  gross  a level  to  expose  him  to  the  venge- 
ance of  any  rival.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
observed  that  the  body,  swinging  as  it  did  upon 
the  outer  wall  of  a crazy  old  hotel,  was  dressed  as 
usual,  even  to  the  hat!  Could  a man  commit 
suicide  with  his  hat  on  ? Tho  question  has  been 
mooted  by  the  journalists,  not  so  mnch  in  its  rcla-  ^ 
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tkrat  to  etiquette  (as  the  reader  might  suppose)  as 
to  mechanical  laws.  We  con  not  learn  that  any 
definite  decision  has  been  arrived  at. 

But  who  was  Nerval?  We  will  tell  all  we 
know.  He  was  a man  of  forty  and  odd  years, 
bom  in  P&ris,  under  the  name  of  Labrunie.  His 
father  was  an  army  surgeon,  who  wished  nothing 
more  than  that  his  son  should  accomplish  himself 
in  hospital  practice,  and  in  deft  management  of 
the  scalpel.  But  the  son,  Gerard  Labrunie,  loved 
poetry  more  than  his  father's  physic,  and  so  came 
to  make  stolen  visits  in  the  comers  of  journals, 
under  the  name  of  Gerard  de  Nerval.  His  grace 
of  expression,  and  his  dainty  fancies,  soon  made 
his  papers  remarked,  and  he  received  a rare  and 
welcome  aid  in  the  voluntary  praise  of  Goethe, 
whose  Faust  had  been  rendered  into  French  by  the 
son  of  the  surgeon. 

All  this  while  he  was  scarce  eighteen,  and  en- 
rolled in  the  classes  of  the  College  Charlemagne. 
His  vacations  were  spent  in  this  time  at  the  home 
of  an  uncle,  who  lived  in  the  little  village  of  Er- 
monville : here  Gerard  lent  himself  to  the  village 
frolics  with  the  warmth  of  young  blood  and  the 
dreams  of  a poet  He  danced  with  the  village 
girls;  he  made  madrigals,  in  which  some  bare- 
ankled  Sylvie  became  a nymph ; and  he  astounded 
the  village  cur6  by  the  richness  and  the  wanton- 
nees  of  his  muse. 

Once  when  they  danced  in  the  season  of  the 
vintage,  Gerard  coquetting  with  his  Sylvie,  there 
appeared  upon  the  lawn  a strange  girl,  with  light 
complexion  and  hair,  whom  they  called  Adrienne, 
and  with  whom  Gerard,  as  the  special  ornament 
of  the  fete,  danced  again  and  again,  feeling  his 
blood  run  high  when  the  flaxen  ringlets  of  the  fair 
Adrienne  touched  his  cheek,  and  listening  to  her 
voice  when  she  sang  an  old  song  of  melancholy 
and  of  love  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  with  an 
earnestness  which,  they  say,  never  wholly  left  him 
till  it  ended  on  the  window-grating,  where  he  hung 
in  January. 

The  girl  Adrienne,  true  to  a good  romance,  was 
of  a noble  family,  and  had  come  for  the  day  only 
from  a neighboring  chateau,  to  have  her  last  fa- 
miliar look  at  the  world ; for  within  a month,  the 
story  ran,  she  was  to  enter  a convent,  and  her 
flaxen  ringlets  were  to  give  place  to  the  cap  of  a 
novice. 

Gerard  de  Nerval  brooded  over  the  memory  of 
that  dance  upon  the  lawn — of  the  golden  curls 
which  waked  wild  dreams  in  him — of  the  low' 
voice,  plaintive  and  soft — of  the  moon  rising  over 
the  towers  of  ErmonviUe— -of  the  rustle  of  the 
night-air  in  the  elm-trees — of  the  dew  gathering 
into  crystal  drops  upon  the  grass ! 

But  the  chateau  gates  closed  upon  the  figure  of 
Adrienne,  and  on  his  next  visit  she  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen,  except  by  her  sister  novices. 

Meantime  Nerval  grew  mystic  over  Faust,  and 
very  dreary,  with  his  memory  of  Adrienne.  The. 
passing  years  found  him  a regular  collaborateur 
in  the  journals  of  Paris.  The  death  of  parents 
brought  him  a little  fortune,  which  he  soon  squan- 
dered in  the  purchase  of  rare  and  ancient  bits  of 
furniture,  such  as  a carved  bedstead,  which  at  one 
time  had  served  the  queen  of  France,  or  a jeweled 
watch  of  some  old  date,  whose  only  value  lay  in 
its  history.  He  stored  these  quaint  purchases  in 
various  garrets  of  the  town,  which  he  rented  for 
the  purpose,  sometimes  passing  the  night  in  one, 
and  sometimes  in  another ; but  ofteaer  wandering 
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widely  from  home  and  from  sense,  he  lingered  for 
days  together  in  the  worst  haunts  of  the  city. 

Always,  as  his  friends  say,  there  seemed  to  float 
tenderly  over  him  the  memory  of  the  figure  of  Ad- 
rienne ; and  with  all  his  waywardness  was  blend- 
ed a refined  sensibility,  which  made  friends  ettag 
to  him  even  amidst  his  vices. 

One  day — it  was  now  many  years  after  he  bad 
passed  his  autumn  vacations  at  ErmonviUe— he 
was  startled  by  the  sight  of  Adrienne  (or  so  it 
seemed  to  him)  upon  the  stage  of  a metropolitan 
theatre. 

Could  it  be  so  ? He  went  to  ErmonviUe  to  in- 
quire among  those  who  knew  her ; but  he  gained 
little  satisfaction.  Her  religious  life  had,  indeed, 
taken  a bad  turn ; she  was  no  longer  a nun.  She 
had,  doubtless,  broken  away  from  the  cruel  re- 
straints around  her,  and  meeting  no  sympathy 
among  her  natural  protectors,  had  thrown  herself 
wantonly  upon  the  world. 

Even  now,  flaming  as  he  was  with  the  old  fire 
re-lit,  Gerard  de  Nerval  did  not  suddenly  venture 
to  approach  the  lost  and  found  Adrienne.  He 
would  write  a play  for  her;  he  would  be  pres- 
ent at  the  rehearsals;  he  would  be  thrown  near 
her;  he  would  be  happy;  the  matter  would  ar- 
range itself ; there  would  be  no  demand  upon  his 
sensitive  nature;  he  would  escape  the  effort  of 
boldness. 

So  he  wrote  the  play,  with  Alexandre  Dumas 
to  aid  him,  and  he  saw  Adrienne ; but  his  castle 
toppled  down  to  the  ground.  She  had  learned 
Jicrte ; he  was  timid  and  sensitive  as  a boy.  He 
was  really  farther  from  any  approaches  when  in 
her  presence  than  when  dreaming  of  her  in  Ms 
garret. 

She  had  a hundred  admirers — the  least  of  them 
bolder  than  poor  Gerard.  He  lamented  his  weak* 
ness,  and  he  nursed  it.  He  stroUed  by  night 
around  the  house  where  she  slept;  he  drank  deep- 
ly, and  wrote  drunken  madrigals  about  her,  wMch 
pained  him  when  he  w as  sobered.  His  little  for- 
tune wasted  by  degrees,  and  with  it  his  confidence 
grew  ever  less. 

Finally,  with  only  a hit  of  ribbon,  which  she  had 
worn,  to  tie  up  his  bruised  heart  withal,  he  started 
away  from  France.  He  traveled  through  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  sometimes  without  a penny  in  his 
pocket,  and  living  upon  charity ; sometimes  find- 
ing friends  who  got  him  employment,  to  which  be 
would  remain  very  steadfast  for  ten  days  together ; 
then,  before  they  could  know  any  thing  of  him,  he 
was  gone. 

In  this  way  he  went  through  Italy  and  Turkey, 
writing  back  letters  which  had  great  beauty,  and 
which  were  published  in  the  reviews  of  Paris.  In 
some  of  these  he  details  the  strange  Adventures 
which  befell  him  in  company  with  a Moslem  slave 
which  he  had  purchased  in  the  market  of  Cairo ; 
in  others  he  describes,  with  wonderful  force  and 
accuracy,  the  luxurious  modes  of  the  Eastern  life, 
and  bis  periods  seem  heated  with  an  Oriental  blase. 

Yet  before  he  had  gone  from  France,  and  on  his 
return,  his  more  intimate  friends  had  seen  trices  in 
him  of  the  intellectual  breaking-up,  to  which  Faust 
and  Adrienne  had  contributed  each  their  share,  and 
which,  at  the  last,  very  probably  occasioned  Ms 
singular  death. 

At  one  time  he  whispered  in  confidence  that  he 
was  the  natural  son  of  the  first  Napoleon ; at  an- 
other he  told,  as  a great  secret,  the  story  of  Ms  be- 
ing elected  Sultan  of  the  East.  Yet  all  this  while 
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he  wail  making  up  material  for  the  reviews,  which 
compared  well  with  that  of  the  keenest  Paris  par- 
agraphists,  and  which  only  brought  him  less  of 
wealth  or  of  renown  from  a certain  over-refinement 
of  style  and  of  thought,  which  buoyed  him  always 
above  the  tamer  level,  where  the  popular  feuilleton- 
ists* made  their  gains. 

Adrienne  died  while  he  journeyed  in  the  East, 
but  the  ribbon  she  had  worn  he  cherished  still ; 
and  there  were  those  among  his  friends  who  thought 
always  that  from  the  first  sight  of  her,  and  the 
bruised  hopes  that  came  in  the  train  of  that  gay 
twilight  dance,  his  mad  melancholy  began. 

It  was,  at  any  rate,  a queer  French  life  he  lived ; 
having  no  home  at  all — now  sleeping  in  a garret, 
upon  the  floor,  for  fear  of  doing  dishonor  to  some 
quaint  couch  which  had  borne,  in  its  day,  a wor- 
thier man  or  woman — now  stopping  with  a friend 
—again  buying  a loathsome  bed,  at  the  cost  of  five 
sous  for  the  night ; and,  in  summer  weather,  lying 
at  times  under  the  open  sky,  upon  a shock  of  grain, 
in  the  fields  that  skirt  Paris. 

When  the  officers  of  the  police  cut  him  down, 
they  found  in  his  pocket  a fragment  of  an  unfin- 
ished paper  publishing  in  the  Review  de  Paris, 
called  “Dream  and  Earnest,’*  They  say,  more- 
over, that  the  cord  by  which  he  was  suspended  was 
the  faded  ribbon  which  Adrienne  once  wore. 

This  looks  as  if  it  had  been  suicide. 

The  poor  fellow’s  body  was  taken  to  the  Dead 
House,  and  for  three  days  lay  exposed  there,  to 
whosoever  might  choose  to  look  on  the  “ talented 
author.”  Fancy  reading  one  of  his  graceful  stories, 
and  going  tl\pro  with  the  memory  of  his  pleasing 
fancies  dancing  on  the  brain,  to  look  at  the  wretch- 
ed hulk  which  held  them  and  which  bred  them ! 

His  friend*— only  literary  friends,  however,  for 
long  ago  he  seems  to  have  been  deserted  by  all 
others — gained  a dispensation,  in  virtue  of  which 
he  might  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground ; and  his 
body,  with  Dumas,  Gauthier,  M6ry,  Arsene  Hous- 
aaie,  and  others  following  after  it,  was  carried  to 
Notre  Dame,  where  it  rested  a little  time  (longer, 
we  dare  say,  than  in  many  years  before),  and  thence 
was  borne  on,  over  the  icy  pavements,  by  a long 
road  (past  the  very  scene  where  Lescure  suffered  a 
few  days  before),  to  P&re  la  Chaise.  There  the 
literary  Fund  people  had  purchased  a spot  of 
ground  for  him  to  lie  upon — the  only  home  he  ever 
knew ; and  when  he  quits  it  we  shall  all  see  him. 


In  contrast  with  the  dismal  things  we  have  put 
down  (for  which  the  journals  are  in  fault,  and  not 
we),  and  the  still  more  dismal  actualities  which 
make  a cloudy  vail  for  the  Crimea,  we  read  stories 
of  strange  gayety  in  Paris  palaces  and  streets.  The 
Imperial  receptions  have  drawn  their  throng  of  car- 
riages to  the  gates  of  the  Tuileries,  and  their  throng 
of  worshipers  and  wonderera  around  the  Imperial 
throne  of  the  anxious  Napoleon.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  throng,  that  perfect  system  and  organ- 
ization which  seems  to  run  through  every  repre- 
sentation of  French  life,  whether  in  camp  or  in 
salon,  does  not  admit  of  confusion  or  of  disorder. 
Every  guest  has  his  or  her  appointed  place,  and 
every  nationality  has  its  appointed  chamber  of 
assemblage ; every  carriage  has  its  direction  given 
by  a guard  stationed,  maybe,  a half  mile  from  the 
palace ; and  whatever  may  be  the  delay,  the  guest 
may  rest  always  assured  that  it  arises  from  the 
throng,  and  from  no  want  of  foresight  or  of  man- 
agers 
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A gossipy  girl,  redolent  of  her  first  winter  in 
Paris  (we  hope  she  may  be  as  happy  always!), 
writes  thus  of  the  receptions : 

14  Such  a world  of  people ! And  the  toilets  were 
magnificent;  not  so  showy,  but  recherche;  the 
French  do  dress  well.  It  was  a morning  reception, 
you  know,  and  the  Empress  wore  a charming  light 
silk  hat,  with  the  prettiest  flowers  (but  I can't  tell 
what  kind)  in  the  world ; she  wore  a light  watered 
silk,  of  a charming  shade,  with  a single  flounoe, 
reaching  almost  from  the  basque  down ; I think  she 
wore  a rich  lace  mantilla.  Her  form  is  very  grace- 
ful, saving  the  shoulders,  which — let  the  prints  say 
what  they  will — are  certainly  round,  as  round  as 
M *s.  She  is  not  so  pretty  either  as  the  pic- 

tures, looking  very  thin  and  ill,  and  careworn  (I 
wonder  if  he  treats  her  well?).  Yet  there  is  a 
something  about  her  eye  (and  you  get  that  in  the 
best  pictures)  which  is  very  gazelle-like.  It  has  a 
pleading,  tending,  look-through-you  look,  that  I 
should  have  thought  might  have  carried  off  the 
heart  of  the  Emperor. 

44  Such  a face  as  he  has ! He  looks  like  an  ele- 
phant; and  yet  one  can’t  help  admiring  him,  he 
keeps  such  good  order  here  in  Paris,  and  things  go 
on  so  nicely,  what  with  the  soldiers,  and  music, 
and  palace-building ; the  workmen  are  so  content, 
never  making  a row,  and  things  managing  them- 
selves, as  it  seems.  Oh,  I think  Napoleon  is  a 
great  man,  whatever  you  may  say ! 

44  But  he  hasn't  a good  nose ; and  his  color  is  like 
a bit  of  yellow  sheep-skin ; and  his  eye,  so  gray 
and  heavy,  with  not  a sparkle  of  any  sort  in  it, 
whether  of  pleasure  or  vexation.  They  tell  me  it 
is  always  so — never  pleased  and  never  vexed. 

What  a man  to  live  with,  to  be  sure ! 

44  They  say  Eugenie  loves  him : Dien  Ic  serif ! 

44  To  come  back  to  the  reception,  it  was  very 
funny  to  see  how  frightened  some  people  were! 

And  so  afraid,  too,  when  they  -were  fairly  there, 
lest  their  dress  was  not  quite  right — looking  at 
each  other  so  curiously  as  they  did,  as  much  as  to 
say — Pray,  madame,  is  that  the  fashion  ? 

44  Of  coarse,  rich  velvet  and  lace  mantillas  were 
the  properest  things  a body  could  wear.  Mine 
you  know  of  Inst  winter — well,  it  has  gone  to  the 
palace  now ; but  I put  upon  it  first  three  yards  of 
black  lace,  half  a yard  deep,  so  you  would  hardly 
have  known  the  ‘old  customer.* 

“The  Empress  speaks  English  very  well,  you 
know  (isn’t  she  Scotch  partly  ?)  and  said  a word 
or  two,  I think,  to  almost  everyone.  It  is  funny 
to  see  some  of  our  New  York  beaux  (not  very  mar- 
tial, you  know)  wearing  a sword  and  cocked  bat — 
as  they  are  compelled  to  do  at  these  receptions. 

Such  a figure  as  little  Willy  — cut?  I would 

give  any  thing  to  have  D see  him  and  put  him 

in  one  of  his  queer  sketches ! 

44  Then  there  was  old  Doctor  — (isn*t  he  a 
clergyman,  or  whnt?).  Well,  he  was  there,  in  a 
blue  velvet  cut-away,  with  a little  sword  dangling 
at  his  belt,  and  a vdlow  vest,  making  his  scrubby 
little  face  look  droll  enough ! 

44  T was  in  full  velvet  dress,  with  collar  and 

sleeves  of  Honiton,  and  looked  admirably.  You 
know  her  figure  ? — they  say  the  Emperor  even  was 
waked  into  looking  after  her.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
she  didn’t  open  her  lips ! 

44 1 was  at  the  ball,  too,  at  the  H6tcl  ds  Ville — 
the  most  brilliant  thing  you  can  imagine.  ^ I wiH 
tell  you  ail  about  It  in  my  next,9* 

If  bar  future  paragraphs  are  as  nofaefo  uttered 
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these,  w©  shall  certainly  lay  them  before  our 
readers. 


Ever  a*  we  write,  some  one  whisper*  in  our  ear 
a story  of  a great  book-exhibition  which  that  in- 
veterate patron  of  literary  exchange*  and  interna^ 
tional  “hyphen/’  M.  Vattemare,  is  arranging  for 
the  coining  world’s  show  in  Paris ; and  all  in  the 
interest  of  America.  It  appears  that  these  seven 
or  eight  years  he  has  had  at  heart  the  establish- 
ment of* an  American  library  in  the  city  of  Paris; 
that  so,  in  the  centre  of  Europe  and  of  Old-World 
learning,  the  savant s,  of  whatever  name,  nation,  or 
degree,  might  have  in  their  eye  an  expos6  of  the 
intellectual  growth  and  riche*  of  our  great  Re-' 
public. 

The  idea  was  certainly  a grand  one,  and  wor- 
thier of  happier  auguries  than  have  thus  far  at- 
tended it.  Put,  at  length,  one  grand  object — the 
appropriation  of  a proper  and  elegant  hall  to  the 
object,  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville — has  been  gained. 
An  accumulation  of  books,  too,  numbering  some 
ten  thousand,  in  every  branch  of  inquiry,  are  now 
in  M.  Yattemare’s  hands,  waiting  installment. 

With  the  American  feeling  strong  in  him,  M. 
Vattemare  want*  to  make  this  show  such  an  one 
a*  Americans  may  look  on  boastfully,  and  such  as 
may  retrieve  our  name  and  credit  in  the  eyes  of 
those  over-ocean  people  who  have  rated  us  simply 
as  the  killers  of  Mexicans,  the  grower*  of  great 
wheat-crops,  and  the  blowers-up  of  huge  steam- 
boats! 

M.  Vattemare  proposes  that  this  library  install- 
ment shall  take  place  at  some  day  near  to  the 
opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  with  such  simple 
ceremony  of  commemoration  as  shall  mark  the  date 
of  the  new  establishment  and  call  the  attention  of 
the  reading  world.  Is  it  not  a matter  which  comes 
near  to  the  pride  of  every  thinking  Republican  of 
us  all  ? and  is  it  not  worth  a little  effort,  to  the 
end  that  we  may  wear  such  face  on  the  shelves  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  as  shall  gain  us  the  respect  of 
those  who  read  and  of  those  who  think  ? 

For  ourselves,  when  we  write  a book  (if  we  ever 
do),  we  will  present  it,  through  M.  Vattemare,  to 
the  city  of  Paris ! Then,  what  a charm  in  regaling 
ourselves  (if  in  future  year*  we  travel)  with  the 
sight  of  our  offspring,  calf-bound  and  gold-lettered, 
three  thousand  miles  from  home,  in  the  very  eye 
of  the  great  capital  of  the  European  world ! 

We  may  further  hope  that  such  a library  may 
set  the  French  literary  chiffoniers  right  in  many 
points,  in  regard  to  which  they  are  now  certain- 
ly laboring  under  violent  prejudices.  We  may 
hope,  without  exaggeration,  to  see  them  recognize 
1 the  fact  that  Daniel  Webster  did  not  write  a Uni- 
versal Dictionary — that  Alabama  planter*  do  not 
feed  terrapins  with  young  negroes — that  “ Capting 
Mayne  Read*’  is  not  the  daughter  of  Fennimore 
Cooper — that  the  “ Reverend  Beecher”  is  not  Under- 
secretary of  State,  and  that  “ Miss  Queechy”  is 
positively  not  the  sister-in-law  of  Miss  Wetherel, 
or  the  “ Lamplighter”  a shrewd  hit  at  the  “foolish 
virgins!” 

flitor'a  firnintr. 


APRIL,  “the  month  of  showers,  the  month  of 
flowers ; the  month  that  cheers,  the  month  of 
tears,”  is  here,  and  while  the  young,  and  some  of 
the  old,  are  making  themselves  merry  at  the  ex- 
pense of  each  other,  let  us  look  up  the  origin  of 
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that  custom;  “ more  honored  in  the  breach  than 
the  observance,”  of  making  the  First  of  April 
All-Fools*  Day! 

In  a sketch  of  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  Mr. 
Maurice  tells  us  that  “ the  First  of  April  was  an- 
ciently observed  in  Britain  as  a high  and  general 
festival,  in  which  an  unbounded  hilarity  reigned 
through  every  order  of  its  inhabitants ; for  the  sun, 
at  that  period  of  the  year,  entering  into  the  sign 
Aries,  the  New  Year,  and  with  it  the  season  of  ru- 
ral sports  and  vernal  delight,  was  then  supposed 
to  have  commenced.”  The  proof  of  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  custom  of  celebrating  this  day  is 
abundant,  and  Colonel  Pearce,  in  his  Asiatic  re- 
searches, proves  it  to  have  an  immemorial  practice 
among  the  Hindoos.  Mr.  Maurice  shows  that  the 
boundless  hilarity  and  jocund  sports  prevalent  on 
the  first  day  of  April  in  England,  and  during  the 
Huli* Festival  in  India,  have  their  origin  in  the  an- 
cient practice  of  celebrating  with  festival  rites  the 
period  of  the  vernal  equinox,  or  the  day  when  the 
New  Year  of  Persia  anciently  began.  We  have  a 
poem  which  was  published  in  an  English  newspa- 
per forty-five  years  ago,  entitled 

“the  origiw  of  all-fools’  day, 

Which  happened  in  the  Isle  of  Chiekoch , on  the  7th 
of  the  moon  Ne-ada,  tckich}  in  the  European  Calendar , 
makes  the  first  of  April." 

It  begins : 

11  Ye  sportive  nymphs  w ho  on  P&maasus  {day. 

Though  old  as  ages,  youug  and  ever  gay  P 

And  after  the  invocation,  the  poet  tells  a tale  of  I 
an  Eastern  prince  who  was  magically  changed  into 
a lake;  and  there  arose  a custom,  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  husbands,  of  sending  their  children  or 
their  wives  to  this  lake  to  see  the  prince,  and  they 
always  returned  having  been  sent  on  a fool’s  er- 
rand: 

“ The  daughter  goes,  no  soothing  power  appears, 

And  soon  returns,  dissolved  in  doubtful  tears.'* 

This  story  got  abroad  and  reached  Japan,  and 
traveled  into  the  “ islands  of  the  Western  world. ” 

44  And  tints  the  legend  of  two  thousand  years, 

The  cause  of  April  All-Fools'  Day  appears." 

So  the  custom  of  “ making  fools”  is  derived  from 
the  East,  and  in  England  was  all  but  universal  fifty 
years  ago.  All  ranks  and  classes,  ages  and  con- 
ditions, entered  into  it  with  a zest  becoming  a bet- 
ter cause.  Some  of  the  tricks  were  very  silly,  such 
as  sending  children  for  dove’s  milk,  or  servants 
to  the  apothecary’s  for  a grain  of  common  sense. 
Sometimes  evory  undertaker  in  town  has  received 
an  order  to  send  a coffin  to  the  same  house,  where 
the  family  have  been  first  alarmed,  and  then  tor- 
mented all  day  by  their  arrival.  Invitations  have 
brought  a hundred  guests  together  to  a feast  where 
not  one  was  expected,  and  many  a lover  has  re- 
ceived the  letter  he  or  she  had  long  been  looking 
for;  but,  alas,  it  has  proved  to  be  an  April  fool! 

But  all  these  are  foolish  jests  compared  with 
the  trick  which  was  played  about  thirty  years  ago 
upon  the  credulous  Ixmdon  public.  A Frenchman 
had  heard  much  of  their  fondness  for  new  things, 
and  the  greediness  with  which  they  run  after  every 
winder  that  came  along.  He  determined  to  put  it 
to  a practical  test,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  the 
amusement  of  seeing  the  result  of  the  experiment. 

He  caused  to  be  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the 
newspapers,  setting  forth  a newdv  invented  mode  of 
taking  portraits,  wdrich  he  said  was  to  be  done  by 
placing  the  subject  before  a mirror,  and  then,  by  a 
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process  known  only  to  the  advertiser,  he  would  make 
the  portrait  permanent  upon  the  mirror.  All  who 
desired  to  see  the  operation  were  invited  to  call  the 
next  day  at  twelve  o'clock,  at  No.  25  in  the  Strand. 
This  number  was  a barber’s  shop  opposite  the  win- 
dows of  his  lodgings,  where  he  sat  the  next  day 
and  laughed  at  the  crowds  who  flocked  in  carriages 
and  on  foot,  to  the  dismay  of  the  barber,  who  was 
amazed  at  the  rush  into  his  humble  apartments, 
and  who  could  make  no  other  explanation  of  the 
advertisement  than  the  intimation  of  its  being  the 
First  Day  of  April ! But  the  most  wonderful  part  of 
the  story  remains  to  be  told.  What  this  roguish 
Frenchman  announced  as  a Joke,  was  in  a few' 
years  reduced  into  an  actuality,  and  all  the  splen- 
did promise  of  the  humbug  was  performed  by  the 
most  beautiful  invention  of  the  age,  which  has 
given  immortality  to  the  name  of  Daguerre.  In 
this  art  of  sun-painting,  the  subject  is  placed  be- 
fore a mirror,  and  the  image  is  fastened  there : the 
very  thing  which  was  selected  as  the  richest  joke 
of  the  day. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  custom  is  fast  dis- 
appearing from  America,  and  we  presume  it  is  less 
common  now  than  formerly  in  England.  April  is 
no  fool  of  a month. 

“ To  tee  thee  smile  all  hearts  rejoice. 

And  warm  with  feelings  strong ; 

AVith  thee  all  nature  finds  a voice. 

And  hums  a waking  song. 

The  lover  views  thy  welcome  hours, 

And  thinks  of  summer  come. 

And  takes  the  msid  thy  early  flowers, 

To  tempt  her  steps  from  home." 


Dr.  Frank lix,  wc  know,  was  somewhat  of  a 
wag  as  well  as  a philospher.  We  have  before  us 
a letter  of  his,  written  from  Paris,  in  1779,  when 
he  was  seventy-three  years  old,  to  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Bache,  whom  he  calls  his  dear  Sally, 
in  which  lie  speaks  of  himself  in  this  humorous 
strain : 

“ The  clay  medallion  of  me  you  say  you  gave  to 
Mr.  Hopkinsou  was  the  first  of  the  kind  made  in 
France.  A variety  of  others  have  been  made  since 
of  different  sizes;  some  to  be  set  in  the  lids  of 
snuff-boxes,  and  some  so  small  as  to  be  worn  in 
rings;  and  the  numbers  sold  are  incredible.  These, 
with  the  pictures,  busts,  and  prints  (of  w hich  copies 
upon  copies  arc  spread  every  where),  have  made 
your  father’s  face  as  well  known  as  that  of  the 
moon ; so  that  lie  durst  not  do  any  thing  that  would 
oblige  him  to  run  away,  as  his  phiz  w'ould  discover 
him  wherever  ho  should  venture  to  show  it.  It  is 
said  by  learned  etymologists  that  the  naino  doll, 
for  the  images  children  play  with,  is  derived  from 
the  word  idol.  From  the  number  of  dolls  now 
made  of  him,  he  may  be  truly  said,  in  that  sense , to 
be  i-DOLL-tzecf  in  this  country.” 

Tlie  old  philosopher  had  a vein  of  sarcasm  as 
well  as  humor  about  him ; witness  the  following 
question  and  answer : 

“ Question.  1 am  about  courting  a girl  I have 
had  but  little  acquaintance  with — how  shall  I come 
to  a knowledge  of  her  faults,  and  whether  she  has 
the  virtues  I imagine  she  has  ? 

“ Answer.  Commend  her  among  her  female  ac- 
quaintance.” 

His  daughter  had  written  to  him  to  send  her 
from  Paris  some  lace  and  feathers,  which  extrav- 
agance, on  her  part,  he  says  “ disgusted  me  as 
much  as  jf  you  had  put  salt  into  my  strawberries.” 
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And  he  adds:  “ As  yon  say  you  should  4 have  great 
pride  in  wearing  any  thing  I send,  and  showing  it 
as  your  father’s  taste,’  I must  avoid  giving  you  an 
opportunity  of  doing  that  with  either  lace  or  feath- 
ers. If  you  wear  your  cambric  ruffles  as  I do,  and 
take  care  not  to  mend  the  holes,  they  will  come  in 
time  to  be  lace ; and  feathers,  my  dear  girl,  may 
be  had  in  America  from  every  cock’s  tail.” 

Writing  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Greene,  he  begins: 
44My  dear  old  friend:  don’t  be  offended  at  the 
word  old.  I don’t  mean  to  call  you  an  old  w'o- 
man ; it  relates  only  to  the  age  of  our  friendship.” 
And  then  he  goes  on  to  tell  her  that  he  hopes  the 
war  is  nearly  over;  “for  though  the  wickedness 
of  the  English  court  and  its  malice  against  us  are 
as  great  as  ever,  its  horns  are  shortened,  its  strength 
diminishes  daily,  and  wre  have  formed  an  alliance 
here  (in  France),  and  shall  form  others  that  will 
help  to  keep  the  bull  quiet  and  make  him  orderly.” 

While  he  was  one  of  the  American  Commission- 
ers in  Paris,  and  the  war  still  going  on  in  this 
country,  he  received  a secret  proposal  to  make 
peace.  The  ofter  he  believed  to  come  from  the 
British  ministry,  and  it  proposed  to  give  offices  or 
pensions  for  life  to  “ Franklin,  Washington,  Adams, 
Hancock,”  etc.,  and  to  make  these  persons  or  their 
descendants  “ peers  of  the  realm,”  if  American  peers 
should  ever  be  created.  Franklin  replies  to  this 
infamous  overture  in  terms  of  warm  and  honest  in- 
dignation ; but  can  not  close  without  his  ow  n pleas- 
antry. “ You  will  give  us  pensions,  probably  to 
be  paid  out  of  your  expected  American  revenue, 
and  w'hich  none  of  us  can  accept  without  deserving, 
and  perhaps  obtaining,  a sus -pension.  Peerages  ! 
Alas!  Sir,  our  long  observation  of  the  vast  servile 
majority  of  your  peers,  voting  constantly  for  every 
measure  proposed  by  a minister,  however  w'eak  or 
wicked,  leaves  us  small  respect  for  that  title.  We 
consider  it  a sort  of  tar-and-fcather  honor;  or  a 
mixture  of  foulness  and  folly,  which  every  man 
among  us,  who  should  accept  it  from  vour  king, 
would  be  obliged  to  renounce  or  exchange  for  that 
conferred  by  the  mobs  of  their  own  country,  or 
wear  it  with  everlasting  infamy.” 


Dr.  Cox,  lately  of  Brooklyn,  has  a mind  of  ex- 
traordinary make,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  corrus- 
cations  is  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  man  living. 

He  baffles  all  attempts  at  reporting;  and  the  best 
things  he  has  ever  said  fall  to  the  ground  for  the 
want  of  a painter  capable  of  catching  a sunbeam 
or  a streak  of  lightning.  His  written  performances 
bear  no  comparison  to  his  oral.  With  an  invent- 
ive word-faculty  exceeding  Carlyle’s,  and  a far  hap- 
pier arrangement,  with  a slight  impediment  in  his 
speech  that  always  gives  piquancy  to  what  he  is 
saying,  he  never  fails,  when  speaking  extempore , 
to  keep  the  attention  of  his  audience,  either  in  the 
social  circle  or  the  crowded  hall.  He  is  as  well 
aware  as  any  other  man  of  his  peculiarities,  and  is 
quite  as  willing  to  speak  of  them.  When  it  was 
told  him  one  day  that  the  Rev.  Caleb  Colton  had 
said  that  Dr.  Cox  w ould  be  a very  great  man,  if  it 
were  not  for  his  Coxisms,  the  Doctor  replied,  “ Very 
likely ; if  it  were  not  for  my  Coxisms,  I should  be 
the  Rev.  Caleb  Colton!” 

We  remember  hearing  him  in  a speech  on  the 
Church  of  Rome.  He  had  inveighed  with  great 
power  against  the  Pope,  and  suddenly  checking 
himself,  he  said,  “ But  I am  sure  I wish  him  w'ell ; 

I wish  him  b-b-better  /”  * 

When  Dr.  Cox  was  presiding  over  a great  ecclosi- 
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aaticjal  meeting,  6og  of  dm  rut*!  ojfagy  Sro#  ^mak- 
ing in  terms  of  contempt  at  jlwti>r»  of  Divinity, 
1>t  Cox  called  him  to  on} dr,  *ayiu£,  ^ The  brother 
.should  ribf  speak  disrespectfully  of  Doctors  ui  Vi- 


& ant  with  what  U on  in  Ids  own  kmckL,  and 
& man  o^leop  H somemuiea  Jumping  up  it  Waiter. 
fttl Thinking.  Locke  says,  “ When  we  deep  sctm4- 
ly  without  dreaming,  wo  kjiiiy  i&  .of 


vinity,  he  does  not  kiuw  to what  ha  tu$iy  come  { Hebe,  or  the  taugth  arB*wbik.  we  *Urop ; mA  fifth 
himself!4*  : v V:'  - ••  • I Ui«.  moment  wberoiu  wa cfeftvh  toff  IwOuukdUikf 

One  of  »he  Doctor's  poculmritie?  is  ahabitof  ii4ng  • moment  w*  teg  hi  lo  thlofc  again,  seenw  to  hart  ea 
a tree  sprinkling  of  LaUd  In  hU  public  dbebwrsdsi  ■[.  distance.  4 And  no,  m doubt,  it  would  hfc  to*  %T4k- 
xnd  prayers,  of  wltteh  a thousuimi  specimens  cvuld  lug  mac  if  A were  possible  for  him  in  W*p  t»uly 
i*o  giv^o;  Imlwe  recall  iiotliing  fnort  charBctfcr-  ' one  idea  hi  hi$  mind  without  variation  snd  di 
ifctlc  than  iua  iarotuifiom-^  0 L«rd,  ifent  art  the  miocevdon  of  others/’ 


But  now  that  we  hta  amiTfig  the  philotfjpbet\ 
read  what  Malohran  cite  *ay$ ; * * It  us  pmM»hf-  U»at 

scrum  creatures  may  think  half  im  hour  u*  lm>g  a* 
v c do  a.  thousand  yvanf,  Cft  look  u^od  Uu*  ypfcd*  if 
duration  which  w e call  X minute  0*  an  hour.  a 
week  a month,  or  a whok  age,*’ 

And  Toddadda,  that  “ if  Lo*.;keV  ihoorr  he  cx»* 
reef,  it  fvb{>v a that  time  will  ieem  leng  or  shnrt, 
just  ia  proyoruon  a&  our  thoughts  are  gtfhk  Vr 
slow*  Hence  ho  who  dks  ui  the  very  morckg :yt 
life  not  uAfreiiuemly  lives  lodger  ihifi  Xflotte; 

and  bau  Hence,  tooy  tte. 


ne  jfiu*  vlirts  o$  our  ihrtughfo,  thu  #me  qua  non  of 
dot  hiding*,  and  the  e&hun  Mw/e  of  our  desist.'* 

To  tnm  tk$**  into  equally  ejugyam- 

tic  EnglUh  wenld  be  impossible,  however  pe- 
fiut  .of  jprajvcr  mAj  appow. 

the  rhorktttr  in  one  of  our  Eaatern 
eliurchft%  i^  vory  tbnd  of  getting  'ap  new  music, 
and  iiiikurln^  thu  livmna  to  suit  the  inno*.  lie 
liihiM  tTiiif  wo}4iK  ate  fudldng,  the  notes  an2ev«rj> 

Ife  o ,drunif  twnt»rt  uIauix  the  holi- 
«hiiy^ -of  the  .poor,-  'really 
to  the  honor  aiyl  gkrt  of  Chorlgler  «ToneA.  Ou  one  ^ $,  \Vo'  j^top.het  may  he  iiterali^ 

of  the  onthenm  lie  had  laid  himself  out»  and  wUh-  j ]*  v^ik  4h»V'  ti*x  imiuljod  years:  old/  * 

ing  to  nurke  it  a pei-mnnent  ]durto  of  mu»k  far  *San-  I fi*W \uixk:U «:tgine  that tinfti  in  (><r«dha 
doy  ?norningf  he  adapted  i>o  it  the  worrls  of  one  of  : dies  swiffly,  and  Todd  cites  the  illustmion  of  .Vi- 
P?«lms:  . j 4istm  “ In  th*  KcrBn  it  is  .said  that  the  mtget 

‘ euc^i  h,  {ijf*  day  of  n>Hi ; # Gabriel  took  Mohamicryfl  out  of  his  bed  *m  avirt- 

v ♦ So  mortal  i«i  e"sbaU  hc\zq  uiy  bnaist  j iug,  to  give  him  a Hghl  of  all  t hing#  in  the  **w. 

<)b,  atay  my  heart  |a  tiimt  he  fhiitid,  ) v;  hfavwnp.  in  paradise,'  mil  in  hetl:  which  the  pft?- 
Ukr  Pa rld's  hvrpul solemn  snnttdr  | phet  took  a distinct  view  of,  and.  After  having; 

Taking  the  music  and  tb&  words  to  the  mirikier^  he  ^ held  ninety  ihonsami  conferwacts  w ith  God,  v*« 
said  that  he  weshud  to  a1h>t  tiib  I/n»t  two  linns1  for  brought  i/adc  again  to  his  bed.  All  l his.  sayrifce 
the  sake  of  more  elegani  expne^slcrii,  *o 'aa  to  ad:  i Koran,  wins  trunsactcd  in  «a  *mnU  a upaee. of  fteic, 
' v » Ok  may  my  boot  th>  hoie.3  wlthJnr  I that  &r<<hammed  on  h?s  rftfwrn  found  fck  byd  siUl 


Ujkv  riavtcJ’s  *am*d.  violin  lM 
The  mhiistar  im?  a streak  of  humor  rn  hixu,  and 
not  wishing  to  offend  iho  tmM^iteH  Trii^cviD^ 
exj>resf4<2d  hi#  apprObath)ii  of  t he  rww  version,  dad 
then  added  that  he  would  venture  to  suggest  yfet 
another  change,  so  that  the  verso  will  rtead : 

\ V:  * u Oh,  roar  my  heart  go  dhiCHe  d id< tk, 

Like  unto  ilerld’s  J5ttcr?d  fid  die  !v 
Mi-;  Jon  os  accepted  the  amend  m*ntt  hat  dropped 
the  aoihem  idtogjeithRr. 

‘flits  psalm -tinkering  has  !>ewi  carried  ..ter  mi  <;h  a 
fnghtfiil  extent,  that,  now  Hi*, a*  hard  to  tell  tl*e 
trim  readuig  of  ouu  of  M or  W hey's  lly  rrms 
0y  of  a play  of  topearo.  And  the  worn  of  it  is, 
that  the  best  liymrifi  ore  tinkered  the  inu^  thwr 
beauUne minod,  and  the  w retched  Gifts*  unlit  to  i/o 
put  int<»  any  i>hrf«tLgtu  lbookf  aro*pmohn?4  with 
[UOuh  rare,  ns  if  It  war*  sacrileg*  to  dH  them  the  ; A iV  rHTKR^  ^irrd^mdcnt  sv/itwf  m ilm  l ihn^ 
*T'  fHjwtHl  TUn^  Hi  tUo  ITiU  1. ziT'bf! % sad  blonder,  showing  ihut  Hie  l»csr  fad 

lay:  Htjtnvs  we  him  ft  coinpositiou  of  wlitch  the  sonmtiuvif.  lie  that  Old  Mr.  Sp»mi  kvpt  <nv^ 


wanu^  9ss&  took  rq>  an  earl  hen  vbkh  x*i 

thfo«n  down  at  Vhc  ^Jcy  iustuiit  that  Iba  *ftgd 
&$$$  him  atvty,  .before  thi? - W'ateT  wax  iS;*piU  i* 
-And  that  is  a vtry  hcaatcfwl  thought  of  Too 
Moore : 

“ Tsko  all  llxo  pUmsurns  of  all  the  ypberv^ 

Afw!  inulUpIy  eadi  into  trRdic^« 

One  Gfhotvmi  tota&te 

So  Etn^on  says  i tl  The  spirit  aport*  wilb  lim^ 

f (*fto  crowd  ftemity  Into  nn  h*«ur; 

Or  atretch  an  haur  imt  lii  eu / 

Wo  are  oflen  mad/j  to  fee!  that  tUvw  Ifi  zrwiht? 
ytmth  and  age  tbiwi  that  which  b meoaor^i  fruita 
Uio  tMAi  of  our  nat wrsl  binti,  shoogiiti  ai* 

!•  *&$*  und  na  young*  and  na  ^o.,% 


foIlbivUig  is  ft  fair  sample:. 

%l  Oli,  ko*r  tbw  rftstirm  tian  light 
AViil  cditrUy 

1 1 pw  joyful  will  tJi.o  »v<Unts  eri^e, 

Anri  rvb  the  Jvut/rmn  otf  their  «$** 

The  hook  goes  through  h«n droils  of  editkm^,  and 
such  stuff  H trea'suTod  a*  it  it  yvave  ii  gein,  ' “ 

commend  it  to  Jones  luu!  hly  nituis't^. 


mill  liecr  ehop  m tlni  viHo^,  and  madt  a forluhtf  ri 
the  busdnetfs  leaving  hi#  iruynp?  and  the  Haml  to 
his  only  arm,  svjrn  km  long  been  Soumhmg  on  bit 
fkther'si  prulUsi,  tuid  taixiitig  op  bivqaase  sitht  kskr 
iug  Uusihc^  m xltog^ther  fmuoftJh  a.  ft 
qiptlity^  Aji the  old  man  w*s  fairit  unch# 
We ' the  tod,  the  rising  son  tUted  up  !he  fttmp  ^ 
j.  corner,  jprut  ia  a shem-oiadow,  sbroui;^  ^l,ie*  ^ 

— j heap  of  bUls  ^nd  sJiiuing  g^dd  \«  at 

To  watch  the  opcrniivms  of  our  imn  uuuds  i?  llm  doOT  he  spread  a ri^ti  iri  hii-XH-fmn* ,gilt  i^-U^ 
Irhal  v<;rjv ibw  of  ihe  nutltitude  pmvm  tp  do.  Oile-  'iLjU^ixu  ITopsfc.  Iiy  wiw  turn  lu  tf  xn*^  lint 
r« *»:•:•:'  >nys.  *‘  If  you  ■ «n?  tm  a liunkHsg  man,  to  mhipted  to  h<«  taetu  and  gbnttt^ 
wJiat  pmq^se  ftro  vou  a m^n  if  all  ?”  Of  «li  nni-  One  dnj  a^.lro  wa^  Jolliog  wyv  iiie  <iafibdwa^ 
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Spoon  (very  red  and  indignant):  “None  at  aU. 
You've  mistaken  the  place.” 

“ Any  cakes,  pies,  and  things  ?” 

44  No,  Sir"  (accompanied  by  a look  intended  as 
an  extinguisher). 

Stranger  (in  turn  growing  red):  “ Then  what  on 
airth  makes  you  have  Baku*’  Houbk  writ  in  sich 
big  letters  over  your  door  for  ? Tell  me  that !” 

The  difference  between  baking  and  bonking  was 
not  so  great  as  young  Spoon  supposed. 


44  It’s  awful  hot,”  said  the  client,  as  he  stepped 
into  his  lawyer’s  office.  44  What  do  you  keep  it  so 
all-fired  hot  for?” 

44  Because  I bake  all  my  bread  here,”  replied 
the  lawyer. 


Another  from  the  same  region  of  country  sends 
us  the  following,  which  is  not  bad : 

44  The  4 Sons*  of  Temperance  had  a grand  turn 
out.  In  their  beautiful  regalia  they  made  a fine 
show,  marched  through  the  village  and  into  the 
church.  It  was  a cold  day,  and  while  the  exercises 
in  the  house  were  in  progress,  a smart  rain  set  in, 
which  froze  as  it  fell,  covering  the  steps  of  the 
church  with  a sleet  more  slippery  than  glass.  A 
crowd  of  boys  stood  on  the  outside  to  see  the  pro- 
cession come  forth  with  music  and  banners.  The 
men  in  front,  with  some  caution,  managed  to  get 
down  safely,  with  only  a slip  here  and  there,  till  at 
length  a very  short  44  son,”  with  very  short  legs 
and  long  regalia,  a doughty  round  figure  and  one 
of  those  unfortunate  red  faces  which  the  most 
temperate  of  men  do  sometimes  wear,  stepped  forth 
bravely,  and  apparently  strong  in  the  faith  that 
his  feet  would  never  slip,  now  that  he  was  in  the 
path  of  the  faithful.  On  the  top  step  his  feet  shot 
out  ahead,  and  he  came  bumping  down  step  by 
step  to  the  bottom,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of 
the  boys,  one  of  whom  cried  out,  44 1 say,  Jim,  I 
guess  that  fellow’s  just  jined.” 

To  which  Jim  replied : 44 1 call  him  the  setting 

n 

Not  bad,  was  It,  for  two  boys  out  West! 


44  The  death  of  an  old  man’s  wife,”  says  Lamar- 
tine, 44  is  like  cutting  down  an  ancient  oak  that  has 
long  shaded  the  family  mansion.  Henceforth  the 
glare  of  the  world,  with  its  care  and  vicissitudes, 
falls  upon  the  old  widower's  heart,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  break  their  force,  or  shield  him  from 
the  full  weight  of  misfortune.  It  is  as  if  his  right 
hand  was  withered — as  if  one  wing  of  an  eagle  was 
broken,  and  every  movement  that  he  made  brought 
him  to  the  ground.  His  eyes  are  dim  and  glassy, 
and  when  the  film  of  death  falls  over  him,  he  misses 
those  accustomed  tones  which  might  have  smoothed 
his  passage  to  the  grave.” 


Our  landlords  are  getting  mighty  particular 
about  their  tenants,  as  well  as  their  rents.  If  a 
body  has  half-a-dozen  children,  and  of  course  more 
need  of  a house  than  if  he  hod  none  at  all,  he  is 
very  coolly  told  that  he  can  not  have  the  prem- 
ises. 


“Have  you  children,  madam?”  inquired  one  of 
these  sharpers,  of  a lady  in  modest  black  who  was 
looking  at  one  of  his  houses  just  finished  and  in 
perfect  order. 

“Yes,”  said  the  gentle  mother,  “I  have  seven, 
Sir,  but  they  are  all  in  the  church-yard .”  A sigh 
and  the  dew  of  a tear  gave  impressiveness  to  the 
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painful  remark,  and  without  further  parley  the 
bargain  was  closed.  Her  little  flock  were  waiting 
for  her  in  the  church-yard  around  the  corner,  and 
were  delighted  to  hear  that  she  had  found  a snug 
house  so  speedily.  The  landlord  says  he  shall 
never  trust  a woman  in  black  after  this. 


Job  Dovetail  had  a wife,  a strong-minded 
wife.  She  looked  upon  Joe  as  a sort  of  necessary 
evil,  treating  him  very  much  as  the  lady  did  her 
husband  on  the  North  Kiver  steamboat,  who  ven- 
tured to  object  to  some  of  her  arrangements  for 
travel,  when  she  shut  him  up  suddenly  by  telling 
him  in  the  hearing  of  a dozen  passengers,  44  Why, 
what  is  it  to  you  ? if  I had  known  you  were  going 
to  act  so,  I wouldn’t  have  brought  you  along.” 
But  Joe  and  Mrs.  Joe  Dovetail  never  traveled. 
They  were  always  at  home,  though  Joe  was  rarely 
seen  there  or  elsewhere.  She  had  long  trained  him 
to  the  habit  of  retiring  under  the  bed  when  com- 
pany called,  and  so  familiar  had  he  become  with 
that  retreat,  it  was  c question  whether,  in  default 
of  personal  service,  a warning  to  a militia  training 
would  hold  him,  unless  left  under  that  bed,  as 
being  his  44  last  usual  place  of  abode.”  During 
the  stay  of  Mrs.  Joe's  friends,  he  occasionally  thrust 
out  his  head,  like  a turtle,  but  one  gl&noe  of  the 
loving  eye  of  his  spouse  would  send  him  under 
with  cold  shivers  running  up  his  back.  One  day, 
as  she  was  hob-nobbing  over  the  fire  with  a friend 
and  a social  glass,  Joe  thrust  out  his  figure-head, 
and  defied  the  shakes  and  frowns  of  his  wife,  till 
growing  valiant  and  desperate,  he  sung  out— 44  My 
dear,  you  may  shake  your  head  just  as  much  as 
you  please,  but,  I tell  you,  as  long  as  I've  got  the 
spirit  of  a man. , I will  peek.” 

44 1 called  at  Doctor  Physic’s  office  one  day,” 
writes  a Philadelphia  friend,  44  and  found  one  of 
the  most  noted  of  our  sexton-undertakers  lying  on 
a settee,  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  doctor.  The 
easy  familiarity  of  his  position,  and  the  perfect  at- 
homeativeness  indicated,  led  me  to  say : 

44  4 Why,  Mr.  Plume,  have  you  gone  into  part- 
nership with  the  Doctor  V 

44  4 Yes,'  he  replied,  as  he  raised  himself  up ; 
1 we've  been  together  some  time — I always  carry 
the  Doctor's  work  home  when  it  is  done.’  ” 


44 1 advise  tapping,”  said  the  Doctor,  after  hav- 
ing exhausted  all  the  powers  of  his  healing  art  on 
the  case.  The  father  of  a family,  a bard  drinker, 
was  bloated  with  the  dropsy  to  the  size  of  a bar- 
rel. He  had  drunk  nothing  but  whiskey  for  years, 
but  the  doctor  said  he  was  full  of  water  neverthe- 
less, and  advised  him  to  be  tapped.  The  old  man 
consented,  but  one  of  the  boys,  more  filial  than 
the  rest,  blubbered  badly,  and  protested  loudly 
against  it. 

44  But  why  don't  you  want  father  to  be  tapped  ?” 

44  ’Cause  nothing  that's  tapped  in  this  house  ever 
lasted  more  than  three  weeks.” 

The  same  doctor  had  another  patient  of  the 
same  sort,  and  when  he  found  him  near  his  end, 
he  sought  to  break  the  news  to  his  wife  in  a gentle 
way,  by  telling  her  that  her  husband  would  prob- 
ably soon  be  in  the  world  of  spirits, 

“And  won’t  he  be  glad  when  he  gets  there?” 
she  said, 44  for  sure  he  never  could  get  enough  here.” 

Is  there  a better  specimen  of  punning  than  is 
found  in  the  last  two  lines  of  Hood’s  44  Faithless 
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Sally  Brown  ?”  Indeed  the  whole  stansa  is  per- 
fect. Ben  was  a sailor : 

“ His  death , which  happened  in  his  berth , 

At  forty  odd  befell ; 

They  went  and  told  the  sexton,  and 
The  sexton  tolled  the  bell." 

A gentleman  stepping  on  board  the  boat  at  the 
Brooklyn  Ferry,  a short  time  ago,  stumbled  against 
the  pail  which,  as  usual,  a woman  was  using  in 
cleaning  the  door  when  the  people  were  flocking 
into  the  cabins.  A by-stan der  remarked, 

“ He  has  kicked  the  bucket/’ 

“Ob,  no,”  said  another,  “ he  has  only  turned  a 
little  pail/’ 

That  is  better  than  the  noted  one  of  Charley 
Lamb,  who,  on  being  pointed — or  rather  having  his 
attention  turned — to  a church  spire  in  which  sev- 
eral gentlemen  were  said  to  have  dined,  remarked 
fthat  they  must  have  been  sharp  set. 

Most  of  the  conundrums  are  plays  upon  words, 
and  some  say  the  worse  they  are,  the  better.  Wc 
never  understood  why.  Here  ore  two  or  three  as 
good  as  new: 

When  two  men  are  running  a race,  which  one 
has  no  legs  ? — The  one  whose  legs  are  a head . 

What  slight  difference  is  there  between  a duck 
with  one  wing  and  a duck  with  two  ? — Only  the 
difference  of  opinion. 


sanity  of  a very  distinguished  man.  It  was  shown 
by  his  counsel  that  that  he  was  very  skillful  in 
playing  cards. 

“And  do  you  seriously  say,”  said  the  learned 
counsel  to  the  doctor,  “ that  a person  having  a su- 
perior capacity  for  a game  so  difficult,  and  which 
requires  in  a superior  degree  memory,  judgment, 
and  combination,  can  be  at  the  same  time  a de- 
ranged man?” 

“ I am  no  card-player,”  replied  the  doctor,  “ but 
I have  read  in  history  that  the  game  of  cards  was 
invented  for  the  amusement  of  an  insane  king.” 


We  never  had  sympathy  with  the  spirit  that 
makes  light  of  old  maids.  The  most  of  those 
whom  it  is  our  joy  to  know  are  lovable  people,  as 
all  loving  people  are.  Hence  we  can  not  imagine 
any  thing  more  despicable  than  to  put  up  such  an 
epitaph  as  this,  which  is  copied  from  an  old  news- 
paper (1760) : 

“ Epitaph  on  a talkative  Old  Maid. 

44  Beneath  this  silent  stone  is  laid 
A noisy,  antiquated  maid. 

Who  from  her  cradle  talked  till  death. 

And  ne'er  before  was  out  of  breath." 

Or  this: 

44  Here  lies,  return'd  to  day, 

Mbs  Arabella  Young, 

Who  on  the  first  of  May 
Began  to  hold  her  tongue.** 


The  Scotch  parson  was  betrayed  Into  more  puns 
than  he  meant  to  make.  When  he  prayed  for  the 
Council  and  the  Parliament,  that  they  might  hang 
together  in  those  trying  times,  a countryman  stand- 
ing by  cried  out, 

“ Yes,  with  all  my  heart,  and  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter ; it’s  the  prayer  of  all  good  people.”  “ 

“But,  my 'friends,”  said  the  parson,  “I  don't 
mean  as  that  fellow  does;  but  I pray  that  they 
may  all  hang  together  in  accord  and  concord.” 

“No  matter  what  cord,”  the  inveterate  fellow 
sung  out  again,  “ so  it's  only  a strong  one.” 

In  the  old  town  of  Windsor,  in  Connecticut,  Is  a 
tomb-stone  bearing  this  quaint  inscription: 

“ HERE  LYKTH  EPHRAIM  HVIT, 
SOMETIMES  TEACH KRTO  THE  CHVRCH  OP  WINDSOR, 
WHO  DYED  SEPTEMBER  14,  1644. 

Who  when  Heo  lived,  we  drew  our  vital  breath. 
Who  when  Hce  died,  his  dying  was  our  death. 

Who  was  the  stay  of  State,  the  Church's  its ff  ■ 

Alas  I the  times  forbid  an  Epitaph." 


In  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  is  a grave  over 
which  is  written, 

“HERE  LYfcTH  THE  BODY  OF  MARI, 

THE  WIFE  OF  KL1ZUR  HOLYOKE, 

WHO  DIED  OCTOBER  26,  1657. 

She  that  lies  here  was  while  she  stood 
A very  glory  of  womanhood ; 

Even  here  was  sown  most  precious  dust. 

Which  surely  shall  rise  with  the  just." 


Horne  Tooke,  on  being  asked  by  George  III. 
whether  he  played  cards,  replied,  “No,  your  Ma- 
jesty ; I can  not  tell  a knave  from  a king.” 


Speaking  of  cards  reminds  us  of  what  Sir  Wai- 
ter Scott  said  was  the  shrewdest  reply  he  ever 
heard.  Doctor  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  was  a wit- 
ness on  a trial  of  vast  importance,  to  prove  the  in- 


In  the  New  England  Primer  (Boston,  1601),  is 
the  following  quaint  heading  to  one  of  the  chap- 
ters, a short  catechism  for  children : 

“Spiritual  Milk,  for  American  Babes* 
Drawn  out  of  the  Breasts  of  both  Testaments^  for 
their  Souls’  Nourishment.  By  John  Cotton.” 

Lord  Lindsay,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Lindsays*  As- 
cribed to  his  kinsman,  the  cider  David,  a posthu- 
mous work  under  the  title : 

“The  Heavenly  Chariot  layde  open  for  trans- 
porting the  New-bomc  Babes  of  God  from  Rome 
infected  with  Sin,  towards  that  Eternitie  in  which 
dwelle  Righteousness;  made  up  of  some  Rare 
Pieces  of  that  purest  Golde,  which  is  not  to  bee 
found  but  in  that  Ritchest  Thesuarie  of  Sacred 
Scripture,”  etc.  Imprentit  at  Sanct  Androis,  by 
E.  Raban,  Printer  to  the  Yniversitie,  1622.” 

Three  years  afterward  a similar  work  was  pub-* 
lished,  with  this  title-page : 

“The  Godly  Man  s Journey  to  Heaven,  contain- 
ing Ten  sevcrall  Treatises,  via. : 1 and  2.  An  Heav- 
enly Chariot;  3.  The  Blessed  Chariotsman ; 4. 
The  Lanthom  for  the  Chariot;  6.  The  Skilful 
Chariot-driver;  6.  The  Gard  of  the  Chariot;  7. 
The  Sixc  Robbers  of  the  Chariot;  8.  The  Thros 
Rockes  layd  on  the  A V ay ; 9.  The  only  Inne  God’f 
Babes  aime  at;  10.  The  Ghosts  of  the  Inne.  B/ 
Maister  D.  Lindsay,  Minister  of  God’s  Word  At, 
Leith.  12mo.  London,  1625.” 

Some  curious  particulars  might  be  collected  re- 
specting quaint  texts  and  sermons,  such  as  that 
of  the  Dean  of  St.  Stephen’s,  when  Vienna  was 
relieved  by  King  John  Sobieski  of  Poland,  “ 'There 
was  a man  sent  from  God  whose  name  was  John” 
(St.  John,  i.  6);  and  that  of  Dr.  South  before  the 
Merchant  Tailors’  Company : “A  remnant  shall  be 
saved,”  Romans,  ix.  27. 

About  the  year  1640  a controversy  occurred  in 
London,  which  called  out  a variety  of  pamphlets ; 
several  of  the  titles  are  annexed : 

“Mease  of  Pottage,  very  well  seasoned  and 
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crumbed  with  Bread  of  Life,  and  eosie  to  be  di- 
gested, against  the  Contumelious  Slanderers  of  the 
Divine  Service.  A Pottage,  set  forth  by  Gyles 
Calfine.  London,  1642,  4to.” 

44  Answer  to  lame  Gyles  Calfine’s  Messe  of 
Pottage,  proving  that  the  Service  Booke  is  no  bet- 
ter than  Pottage,  in  comparison  of  divers  Weeds 
which  are  chopt  into  it  to  poyson  the  taste  of  the 
Children  of  Grace,  by  the  Advice  of  the  Harlot  of 
Babylon’s  Instruments  and  Cooks.  London,  1642, 
4to.” 

44  Answer,  in  Defence  of  a Messe  of  Pottage , well 
seasoned  and  crumb'd,  against  the  last,  which  false- 
ly says  the  Common  Prayers  are  unlawfull,  and  no 
better  than  the  Pope’s  Porrage.  London,  1642, 4 to.” 

44  Fresh  Bit  of  Mutton  for  those  fleshly-minded 
Cannibals  that  can  not  endure  Pottage ; or,  a De- 
fence of  Gyles  Calflne’s  Messe  of  Pottage , against 
the  idle  yet  insolent  exceptions  of  his  monstrous 
Adversary.  London,  1642,  4to.” 

About  those  days  and  for  many  years  after- 
ward, running  down  through  Cromwell’s  time,  we 
have  much  of  this  sort  of  nomenclature  for  books 
and  also  of  people.  The  flrst  name  on  the  list  of 
Cromwell’s  Parliament  was  Praise-GocL  Bareboncs. 
Others  quite  as  peculiar  were  given  to  children  by 
the  Puritans  in  Old  England  and  New.  It  was 
not  an  unusual  thing  to  confer  upon  a child  a whole 
text  of  Scripture.  A good  old  lady  died,  within 
our  circle,  not  many  years  ago,  who  was  familiarly 
known  as  Aunt  Tribby,  but  who  was  baptized  with 
the  more  extended  title  of  44  Through-much-tribula- 
tion-we-enter-into-the-kingdom-of-heaven  Crabb.” 
In  their  fondness  for  Scripture  names,  some  pa- 
rents have  not  been  sufficiently  discriminating; 
one  we  remember,  in  Vermont,  having  named  his 
son  Most  Noble  Festus.  Another,  having  compli- 
mented the  four  evangelists  by  naming  a son  after 
each  of  them,  called  his  fifth  44  Acts  of  the  Apostles,” 
• as  he  did  not  wish  to  be  partial. 

General  Taylor  said  it  was  unwise  to  name  a 
child  after  a living  man,  as  it  was  quite  uncertain 
what  he  might  turn  out  to  be ; and  on  the  same 
principle,  he  thought  it  unsafe  to  honor  a general 
until  after  the  war  was  over.  We  perceive  that 
our  English  friends  have  not  adopted  this  sagacious 
suggestion,  but  are  already  naming  their  children 
after  the  heroes  of  the  Crimea.  One  little  Bull  al- 
ready rejoices  in  the  euphonious  cognomen,  Raglan 
Inkermann.  The  Countess  of  Trapani,  in  Naples, 
has  lately  honored  the  great  event  of  the  present 
year,  by  naming  her  new-born  daughter,  Maria 
Theresa  Ferdinands  Immaculate-Conception  Saba- 
tla  Luciana  Philomena,  the  Queen  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  being  her  sponsor. 


But  let  us  get  out  of  these  quiddities  and  close 
by  singing  a song,  perfect  in  its  kind,  characteristic 
of  the  time.  It  is  from  a work  entitled  An  Hour's 
Recreation  in  Music , by  Richard  Alison,  published 
in  1606: 

“ There  is  a garden  in  her  face. 

Where  roses  and  white  lilies  grow ; 

A heavenly  Paradise  is  that  place. 

Wherein  all  pleasant  fruits  do  flow. 

There  cherries  grow,  that  none  may  buy, 

Till  cherry  ripe  themselves  do  cry 

14  These  cherries  fairly  do  inclose 
Of  orient  pearl  a double  row, 

Which,  when  her  lovely  laughter  shows. 

They  look  like  rosebuds  fill'd  with  snow  ; 

Yet  these  no  peer  nor  prince  may  buy, 

TUI  cherry  ripe  themselves  do  cry. 
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44  Her  eyes,  like  angels,  watch  them  still. 
Her  brows  like  bended  bows  do  stand. 
Threatening  with  piercing  frowns  to  kill 
All  that  approach  with  eye  or  hand 
Those  sacred  cherries  to  come  nigh, 

Till  cherry  ripe  themselves  do  cry." 


An  up-country  reader  and  writer  says:  “Our 
people  were  afflicted  badly  with  an  organ- ic  fever. 
Some  of  them  had  been  44  fo”  Albany,  and  were 
so  much  astonished  with  the  magnificent  organ 
peals  in  the  church  which  they  attended,  that 
nothing  would  do  but  we  must  have  one  of  our 
own.  To  pay  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  was, 
however,  quite  as  much  of  an  impossibility  as  to 
do  without,  or  to  build  a pyramid.  At  last  they 
heard  of  a small  second-hand  organ,  quite  out  of 
repair,  which  would  be  put  in  order  and  sold  for 
five  hundred  dollars.  They  bought  it.  The  gem 
of  an  organ  was  set  up  in  our  neat  little  church. 
The  long  expected  day  for  its  first  performance  ar- 
rived. It  was  a summer  Sabbath,  and  among  our 
people  was  a lady  from  the  city  with  a pet  boy  of 
three  years  old,  who  had  often  seen  and  heard  ibe 
music-grinders  in  the  streets  with  a monkey  to 
amuse  the  children.  Instantly,  as  the  organ  opened 
its  throats,  the  boy  turned  and  looked  into  the  gal- 
lery*. Then  he  stretched  his  neck ; then  he  mounted 
the  seat. 

44  4 Sit  down,’  said  his  mother.  4 Sit  down,  I 
say !’  she  repeated. 

44  4 No  I won't/  said  the  anxious  child,  4 1 want  to 
see  the  monkey  !' 

44  The  remark  was  heard  by  all  the  good  people 
in  the  vicinity,  who  were  thus  reminded  that  our 
organ  sounds  more  like  a street-machine  than  one 
of  the  noble  instruments  they  had  heard  of  in 
Albany.” 

44  The  good  time  coming,”  which  the  prophets 
have  been  promising,  is  just  at  hand.  We  feel 
quite  certain  of  it.  And  the  doctors,  not  of  the 
law  nor  of  theology,  are  to  bring  it  in.  The  pills 
are  to  do  the  business.  We  find  an  advertisement 
in  all  the  papers  headed  44  Unhappiness,”  and  are 
there  assured  that  to  secure  its  perfect  cure  the  un- 
happy individual  has  but  to  take  Brandreth's  jnUs . 
But  there  are  some  who  prefer  homoeopathy,  and  we 
have  a book  of  prescriptions,  in  which  the  symp- 
toms are  described,  and  the  medicines  adapted  to 
each  case  are  indicated.  Among  them  we  find  the 
following:  “For  anxiety  of  mind  about  business  or 
the  soul’s  salvation — sulphur 

These  assurances  that  the  sources  of  misery  may 
be  dried  up  by  the  free  use  of  Brandreth’s  pills  un- 
der the  old  practice,  or  of  sulphur  under  the  new, 
will  be  a joyful  announcement  to  all  the  wretched 
sons  and  daughters  of  men.  Whenever  we  44  feel 
bad,”  without  looking  into  the  cause,  we  have  only 
to  look  to  tho  cure,  and  dispose  of  the  matter  at 
once  by  taking  a pill ; and  even  anxiety  of  mind 
about  this  world,  or  the  world  to  come,  is  to  be 
cured  by  swallowing  a few  grains  of  brimstone ! 
Vice  la  bagatelle  ! 


Hear  an  old  veteran,  of  seventy-five  years  of 
age,  in  a communication  to  44  The  Drawer 

44  Having  a little  business,  I was  called  to  tho 
place  of  my  nativity  not  long  since — one  of  tho 
numerous  pleasant  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  beau- 
tiful Connecticut  river.  There  the  sober  and  sad- 
dened summer-light  of  1779  first  broke  upon  my 
now  dimmed  eyes.  After  I had  finished  my  busi- 
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ness,  I walked  a mile  to  the  burying-ground ; first 
casting  my  eyes  around  to  discover,  if  I could,  the 
earliest  stone  or  stones.  I think  I succeeded,  for 
I found  red  sandstones  as  far  back  as  1650. 
scratching  away  green  moss  and  mould,  I managed 
to  make  legible  a good  many  names.  There  were 
4 Ralph,’  * K iif us/  4 Edith/  4 Matilda;*  and  from 
these  names  I inferred  their  Norman  and  Saxon 
descent.  Pursuing  the  same  course  of  thought,  I 
looked  for  the  old  Puritans.  I soon  found  4 Pre- 
served,’ 4 Recompense,*  ‘Tribulation,’  4 Overcome' 
(a  fact), 4 Hope,’  4 Patience,’ 4 Charity,’  etc.  4 Now,’ 
thinks  I to  myself,  4 1 will  look  for  the  veterans  of 
the  old  French  War  and  the  Revolution.’  I soon 
found  4 Sergeants,*  4 Ensigns,’ 4 Lieutenants,’  4 Cap- 
tains,’ 4 Majors,*  4 Colonels,’  and  4 Generals’ — a no- 
ble company  of  heroes — to  say  nothing  of  4 Drum- 
mers,’ 4 Fife-majors,’  and 4 Corporals.’  An  imposing 
stone  proclaimed  one  to  be  a branch  of  nobility ; it 
’bore  only  the  name — 

* HUNTER* 

44  Passing  on,  I may  say  I was  literally  4 arrest- 
ed’ by  one  inscription,  which  ran  as  follows : 

* In  Memory  of 
LIEUTENANT  ; 

Ducn  1758. 

Death  and  the  Grave — 

Without  any  Order.* 

44 1 wish  I knew  the  meaning  of  this  inscription. 
Should  you  think  my  brain  so  worn  by  seventy- 
five  years  of  use  as  to  be  unable  to  comprehend  it, 
please  say  so,  and  give  me  the  light  of  your  better 
judgment.” 

The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  appears  to 
us  to  be,  that  Death  and  the  Grave  await  no  41  or- 
ders” to  seize  and  bear  away  their  captives. 


Somebody  has  been  amusing  himself  and  his 
readers  with  the  following  44  backward  readings,” 
or  rather  readings  that,  backward  or  forward,  are 
precisely  the  same — that  is,  have  all  the  letters, 
and  nearly  all  the  entire  words : 

“ Name  no  one  man.** 

And  the  other: 

u Snug  and  raw  was  I ere  I saw  war  and  gttna.** 
This  last  “curiosity  of  literature,”  doubtless 
many  a wasted,  wounded  young  recruit,  toiling 
and  bleeding  in  the  Crimea,  can  avouch  to  be  but 
too  true. 


It  will  task  the  nerv  es  of  most  readers  to  avoid 
laughing  at  the  following  most  amusing  account 
of  the  44  Evils  of  being  Nearsighted*'  involving  also 
an  instance  of  the  whimsical  good-nature  and  po- 
liteness of  the  French  character : 

44 1 was  passing  down  Broadway  one  pleasant 
morning,  when  my  dog — as  I thought,  but,  alas ! 
it  was  another’s — rushed  between  my  legs,  and 
nearly  threw  me  down.  Although  naturally,  or 
rather  commonly,  a good-natured  man,  1 was  not, 
at  that  precise  moment,  in  my  smoothest  mood. 
The  tranquil  current  of  my  mind  had  been  agitated 
by  more  than  one  circumstance  that  day,  and  the 
little  dog  rendered  mo  absolutely  angry.  With  an 
exclamation  of  wrath  I gave  this  member  of  the 
canine  race  a kick,  which  sent  him  howling  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street. 

44  4 Sare !’  said  a tall,  swarthy,  Frenchified,  fero- 
cious-looking personage,  bowing  until  his  very  mus- 
taches brushed  my  noso ; 4 you  ’ave  kick  my  dog ! 
What  for  you  *ave  done  dis  for,  ch  ?* 

44  4 My  dear  Sir,’  I exclaimed,  terribly  discom- 
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composed,  4 1 beg  ten  thousand  pardons!  I realty 
thought  it  was  my  own  dog.’ 

44  4 Ah ! you  t’ought  it  was  your  dog,  ah  ? Ns, 
Sare ! it  vas  my  little  dog  zat  you  ’avea  kick !’ 

44  4 Sir,  1 am  exceedingly  sorry;  I mistook  Mm 
for  my  own  dog.  1 assure  you  I thought  it  was  my 
own  dog  at  the  time.* 

44  4 But,  by  gar,  Sare,  dere  is  not  de  resembl anas 
dere.  De  one  dog  is  of  ze  white  y and  de  oder  dog 
is  of  ze  black  color.  Besides,  Sare,  de  one  ’aves  got 
ze  ear  ver*  wide,  and  de  oder  ver’  short.  Yees; 
and  ze  one  ’aves  got  de  tail  ver’  moch,  and  se  oder 
’aves  lose  do  tail  ver’  moch ! Dere  is  not  r-r-e- 
z~e-ntJ>l<Jkct,  Sare!  Non!!’ 

44  4 But,  Sir,  I am  near-sighted;  my  eyes  are  im- 
paired. I could  not  see  the  difference  between  the 
dog*.’ 

44  The  foreigner  looked  steadily  in  my  face  for  a 
moment,  but  perceiving  nothing  there  but  truth, 
his  countenance  became  calm  and  comparatively 
pleasant 

44  4 Ah ! you  ’aves  den,  Monsieur,  ze  vision  not 
very  far,  eh  ?* 

44 1 assented. 

44  4 Ah  I den  zat  is  all  de  apology  zat  I shall  de- 
mand and,  with  a graceful  adieu,  he  passed  an. 

44 How  fortunate  for  me,”  soliloquized  I,  “that 
he  was  a Frenchman ! Had  he  been  one  of  4 our 
folks,’  I might  have  figured  in  the  gutter  before  I 
could  have  an  opportunity  to  explain,  or  excuse 
myself.  My  apology  would  have  been  laughed  at 
by  a Yankee.  4 Alas!’  sighed  I,  pausing,  and 
wiping  the  glasses  of  my  spectacles,  4 who  tvar 
pitied  a near-sighted  man  ?*  ” 


We  scarcely  remember  to  have  read  a more 
simply-touching  record,  in  a long  time,  than  the 
following  description,  by  the  author  of  44  Europe  in 
a f furry  f of  the  death  of  a banjo-player  attached 
to  a company  of  sable  melodists,  recently  at  San 
Francisco,  from  the  Atlantic  States.  The  sketch 
is  from  a new  but  promising  magazine,  44  The 
Pioneer .”  W e annex  a single  extract — a fair 44  sam- 
ple” only  of  the  beauty  of  the  whole : 

“You’ll  never  see  the  like  of  poor  Tom  Briggs 
again ! He  was  different  from  most  other  players, 

Tom  Briggs  was.  They  seldom  take  any  pride  in 
their  business,  and  Are  generally  satisfied  with  any 
cheap  instrument  which  they  can  get.  But  Tom 
was  very  particular.  He  never  stood  upon  the 
price  of  a banjo,  and  when  he  got  a good  one,  he 
was  always  studying  some  way  to  ornament  it, 
and  improve  it 

44  He  had  a light  one,  and  a heavy  one,  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work  ; and  lie  played  so  strong,  that 
he  had  to  get  a piece  of  steel  made  for  the  end  of 
his  finger,  as  a sort  of  shield,  like,  to  prevent  his 
tearing  off  his  nails.  He  was  very  fond  of  playing 
the  heavy  one  ; and  when  we  were  coming  up  tbs 
coast  (it  is  one  of  his  brother-players  who  is  speak- 
ing), he  would  sometimes  strike  his  strongest  notes, 
and  then  turn  round  to  me,  so  proud,  and  say: 

44  4 Ah,  Eph ! what  will  they  say  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, what  will  they  think,  when  they  hear  the 
old  Cremona  speak  like  that!* 

44  It  didn’t  make  any  difference  even  when  he 
took  sick.  He  played  away  all  the  same.  Only 
after  he  got  here  to  4 San  Fran.,*  he  could  play  onlj 
the  light  one.  He  used  to  have  it  hanging 
the  wall,  so  that  he  could  reach  it  in  bed. 
any  time  you  went  in,  you’d  hear  him  talking  o 
4 the  old  Cremona,’  as  he  called  it,  and  making  i 
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talk  back  to  him.  Bat  by’m-by,  he  got  so  weak 
he  coaid  scarcely  hold  on  to  it ; and  1 have  sat  be- 
side his  bed  and  watched  him  till  the  sound  became 
ao  faint  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  and  the  baqjo  were 
both  falling  into  a dream.  All  the  while,  though, 
he  kept  a good  heart,  poor  fellow!  and  we  kept 
encouraging  him  along,  too ; and  every  now  and 
then  he'd  raise  himself  up  and  say : 

“‘Ah!  how  I'll  make  ’em  look  around  when  I 
get  strength  enough  once  more  to  make  the  old 
baqjo  speak !’ 

. “ But  at  last,  he  felt  that  he  was  gone : and 

after  some  straight,  sensible  talk,  he  told  us  when 
he  died,  to  take  the  two  banjoes  and  pack  them  up 
carefully,  and  send  them  home  to  his  father  and 
mothek  An  hour  before  he  went,  he  asked  me  to 
hand  him  his  banjo.  He  took  hold  of  it  and  looked 
at  it  for  a moment,  os  if  he  was  looking  at  a person 
he  was  going  to  part  with  forever,  and  then  he 
tried  to  strike  the  chords.  But  he  could  merely 
drop  the  weight  of  his  thin  fingers  on  them.  There 
was  no  stroke  to  his  touch  at  all.  He  could  just 
barely  make  a sound,  and  that  was  so  fine  that  it 
appeared  to  vanish  away,  like  the  buzz  of  a fly. 
It  was  so  dim,  that  I don't  believe  he  heard  it 
himself,  and  he  dropped  his  hand  as  if  he  gave 
it  up.  Then  he  looked  at  me  as  if  be  under- 
stood every  thing  in  the.  world,  and  shaking  his 
head,  said : 

“ * It's  no  use— -hang  it  up,  Eph ; 1 can’t  hit  it 
any  more !” 

“These  were  the  last  words  that  poor  Tom 
Briggs  ever  spoke!" 


Majct  a reader,  if  he  has  arrived  at  the  mature 
age  of  manhood,  will  recall  to  mind  some  remote 
Sabbath-scene,  kindred  to  hit  feelings,  on  reading 
the  following : 

“I  shall  never  forget  a scene  in  which  deep 
pathos  was  a principal  characteristic,  which  I once 
saw  at  a country  church  in  the  interior  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  A pious  clergyman,  whose  three- 
score years  and  ten  had  turned  his  hair  to  snow, 
and  given  to  his  limbs  the  tremulousness  of  age, 
was  to  preach  his  farewell  discourse  to  his  little 
congregation,  over  whom  he  had  presided  for  nearly 
half  a century. 

“The  place  itself,  and  the  time,  were  accessories 
to  the  ‘abiding  effect'  which  was  left  upon  the 
minds  of  all  who  were  present. 

“ It  was  the  afternoon  of  a mild  day  in  October, 
and  the  sere  leaves  of  the  trees  which  shaded  the 
church  were  falling  in  slow  eddies  by  the  opening 
windows.  After  recapitulating  his  long  labors 
among  his  congregation — his  “teachings  public- 
ly, and  from  house  to  house,"  like  Paul ; the  num- 
ber he  had  married,  christened,  baptized — after 
these  affecting  reminiscences,  which  touched  an 
answering  chord  in  the  bosoms  of  all  his  hearers — 
he  adverted  to  that  day  wherein  all  the  actors  in 
the  drama  of  life  must  enter  at  tho  last  scene,  to 
complete  and  make  up  the  sublimo  catastrophe, 
and  warned  them  to  prepare  for  its  momentous 
solemnities. 

“ 4 For  myself,’  said  ho, 4 1 can  say,  standing  upon 
a narrow  point  between  two  worlds,  that  I account 
myself  as  nothing  until  I was  my  Saviour’s,  and 
enrolled  in  the  register  of  the  Redeemer.’ 

“ Here,  raising  his  trembling,  attenuated  hands 
to  heaven,  his  dim  eyes  streaming  with  tears — for 
although  he  had  all  along  struggled  successfully 
with  hki  emotions,  his  feelings  now  entirely  over- 
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came  him— ha  repeated  these  lines  in  the  moot 
melting  cadence : 

“ 4 E’er  rinoe  by  faith  I saw  the  stream 
Thy  flowing  wounds  supply, 

Redeeming  love  has  been  my  theme. 

And  be  till  I die. 

44  4 Then  in  a nobler,  sweeter  song, 

111  sing  thy  power  to  save. 

When  this  poor  lisping,  trembling  tongue 
Lies  silent  in  the  grave/ 

44  The  look  which  followed  these  touching  versea 
— the  subdued  emotion,  the  pious  hope,  the  spirit- 
ual fervor  which  beamed  in  the  countenance  of  the 
venerable  father — will  never  be  banished  from  my 
memory.” 


“Pouts  and  elegant  to  the  last!”  was  our 
thought  as  we  read  the  following  in  a miscellane- 
ous column  of  the  London  “ Dispatch"  weekly  news- 
paper: 

“In  the  year  1792,  Lieutenant  Campbell,  of  the 
Middlesex  militia,  was  found  guilty  of  forgery,  and 
as  the  penalty  then  existed,  he  was  condemned  to 
die  for  the  offense. 

44  On  the  eve  of  his  hanging,  he  sent  invitation- 
cards  to  many  of  his  brother  officers,  coached  in 
the  following  language : 

“ ‘ Lieutenant  Campbell's  compliments  to : 

be  requests  the  pleasure  of  Ids  company  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, to  take  a cup  of  chocolate,  and  to  do  him  the  honor 
to  accompany  him  to  Tyburn,  to  be  present  at  his  exe- 
cution.” 

Now,  if  this  had  been  an  invitation  to  attend  a 
marriage  in  state,  could  it  have  been  more  “coro- 
Uerlg"  penned  ? 


Although  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Chinese 
fowls  known  as  Shanghais  have  fallen  into  some 
disrepute,  from  the  alleged  fact  that  they 
44  Grow  largely  to  legs, 

▲nd  eat  up  their  own  eggs,” 

yet  they  are  not  withont  their  defenders,  even  after 
they  are  dead  and  gone.  For  example,  read  the 
subjoined  affecting  notice  of  the  death  of  a Shang- 
hai rooster,  from  the  pen  of  his  former  afflicted 
owner : 

“ His  voice,  when  heard  amidst  the  crowing  of 
other  roosters,  was  like  the  trombone  in  an  orches- 
tra of  violins,  or  the  gigantic  bass  of  rumbling 
thunder  amidst  the  hum  of  a dozen  spinning- 
wheels  : 

“ Farewell,  fklthftil  servant  I a lasting  farewell  j 
From  thy  fate  let  all  roosters  take  warning: 

No  more  will  thy  voice,  in  a long  and  toad  swell, 
Awake  ua  to  get  up  and  go  to  work  about  half-past 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning!” 

From  this  last  line,  which  is  liberally  constructed 
so  far  as  “ any  quantity"  of  “ feet’’  are  concerned, 
we  infer  that  the  Shanghais,  among  their  other 
defects,  are  somewhat  too  early  risers  to  salt  the 
“ generality  of  customers  in  general.” 


Any  one  whose  memory  can  go  back  some  twen- 
ty years  ago,  will  recognize  the  condensed  picture 
which  we  abridge  below,  of  what  w as  then  “ The 
Ancient  and  Modem  Book-auctioneer  ” 

The  “Ancient  Book-auctioneer”  had  an  “ apart- 
ment” on  the  ground-floor  of  a store  on  Broadway, 
or  in  the  near  vicinity  of  that  great  thoroughfare, 
on  a cross-street.  That  was  the  Temple  of  tbs 
“ Intellectual  Knight  of  the  Hammer.”  His  stores 

were  all  well-thumbed;  a stray  work  of  the  mod- 
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eras,  in  faded,  garish  gilt  binding,  was  only  rarely 
to  be  seen. 

Here  sat  the  “ Ancient  Book-auctioneer,”  on  a tall, 
three-legged  stool,  “ knocking  off”  (what  a desecra- 
tion of  genius  and  intellect  is  that  word !) — knock- 
ing off  philosophy,  poetry,  science,  metaphysics,  cat- 
aphysics,  geology,  mineralogy,  syntax  and  prosody, 
with  no  more  immediate  idea  of  what  he  w as  doing 
than  if  he  were  an  automaton  figure  (like  Maelzel's 
Chess-Player)  with  a small  hammer  in  his  hand, 
moved  bv  cunning  machinery,  adroitly  concealed 
below.  But  listen  to  him  for  a moment:  what 
time  he  addresses  seedy  literateurs  of  the  last  cen- 
tury— embryo  authorlings — idlers  of  all  and  every 
grade  — respectably -dressed  mechanics  and  ill- 
dressed  laborers — sickly  students,  with  pale  coun- 
tenances, and  learned  savans,  in  quest  of  some  rare 
work.  Hark,  for  a moment,  to  the  Ancient  Book- 
auctioneer  : 

“Gen-*e#-men!  here’s  a copy  of— a mag-wt/^i- 
cent  copy,  gen-t<*//-mcn — of  Plutarch’s  Lives.  1 Poor 
old  Piute'  we  used  to  call  him,  I remember,  in  col- 
lege. *Twas  a t pay  we  had ; boys  will  be  boys, 
you  know',  gen-/e#-men.  We  did  so  with  all  of 
’em.  Wenus  we  called  ‘Weeny’ — Apollo,  ‘Poll’ 
— and  Cicero,  *Cis?’  Well — how  much  for  our 
old  friend  ‘ Piute  f — sometimed  called  Pluto — one 
of  the  very  biggest  of  the  heathen  gods,  wfio  came 
down  to  earth  in  the  shape  of  a most  tremendu-ous 
Tom-cat!  How  much,  gen-/e#-men,  for  our  old 
college  friend  Piute,  or  Pluto?  How  much  *m 
offered  for  Pluto  ? Say  ten  dollars  to  start  him, 
gen-tetf-men !” 

The  Ancient  Book- Auctioneer  embodied  the  very 
romance,  the  poetry  of  the  literary  or  intellectual 
rostrum.  His  admiration  of  Milton  approached 
idolatry.  You  might  revile  all  the  saints  in  the 
calendar,  and  meet  only  his  calm  rebuke;  but 
doubt  the  infallibility  of  the  Bard  of  Paradise,  and 
the  vials  of  his  w'ratli  were  immediately  poured 
out.  Milton  was  a “stock-book”  with  him.  One 
night  some  unlucky  wight  bid  sixjyence  for  it. 

“ Sixpence !”  shouted  the  Ancient,  “for  the 
legacy  of  the  sublime  Milton  ! — S — I — X — 
P — E — N — C — E ! Boy,  put  out  the  lights ! No 
more  sales  to-night!  No  premises  in  my  posses- 
sion shall  ever  shelter  an  audience  who  can  stand 
tamely  by  and  permit  such  a literary  sacrilege !” 

And  out  the  lights  went,  sure  enough,  and  the 
grumbling  auditory  groped  their  way  to  the  street. 


There  is  something  a little  ludicrous  in  the 
straits  which  an  Old  Bachelor  may  be  put  to, 
when  we  fmd  him,  in  the  absence  of  other  com- 
panions, making  love  to  his  tea-kettle: 

“ I have  been  so  often  and  so  unprofitably  in 
love,  I have  serious  thoughts  of  paying  my  ad- 
dresses to  my  Tea-Kettle.  I have  found  her  a very 
warm  friend.  She  sings,  too ; and  you  know  how 
fond  I am  of  music.  She  sings  a very  cheerful 
tune : I have  heard  a voice  a thousand  times  more 
unpleasant  than  hers.  On  a winter’s  night,  after 
a well-spent  day  with  a volume  of  old  poetry — 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  Spenser — a volume  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  or  a new  novel ; when  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing and  pattering  the  rain  against  one’s  window — 
then  sweet  is  the  song  of  the  kettle— much  sweeter 
to  a studious  man  than  a crying  child  or  a scolding 
wife.  However,  I must  consider  seriously  before 
I offer  her  my  hand — lest  she  should  bum  it  1” 

A vert  beautiful  illustration  of  the  External  In- 
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fuence  of  the  Sabbath  is  contained  in  this  brief 
isolated  passage,  which  we  find  in  a “ lower  depth” 
of  our  capacious  “ Drawer.” 

“ Every  Sabbath  morning,  in  the  summer  time, 
I thrust  back  my  curtain  to  watch  the  sunrise 
stealing  down  a steeple  which  stands  opposite  my 
chamber  window.  First  the  weather-codt  begins 
to  flash ; then  a fainter  lustre  gives  the  spire  an 
airy  aspect ; next  it  encroaches  on  the  tower,  and 
causes  the  index  of  the  dial  to  glisten  like  gold  as 
it  points  to  the  gilded  figure  of  the  hour. 

“ Now  the  loftiest  window  gleams,  and  now  the 
lower.  The  carved  frame-work  of  the  portal  Is 
marked  strongly  out.  At  length*  the  morning 
glory,  in  its  descent  from  heaven,  comes  down  the 
stone  steps  one  by  one ; and  there  stands  the  stee- 
ple, glow  ing  with  fresh  radiance,  while  the  shades 
of  twilight  still  hide  themselves  among  the  nooks 
of  the  adjacent  buildings. 

“ Methinks,  although  the  same  sun  brightens  it 
every  fair  morning,  yet  the  steeple  has  a peculiar  robe 
of  brightness  for  the  Sabbath .” 

On  the  beautiful  Lake  George,  or  “ Lake  Hori- 
con,”  as  the  late  Colonel  Stone  named  it,  is  a charm- 
ing scene  called  “ Sabbath-Day  Point.”  There  is 
a similar  “ point”  in  the  mind  of  all  who  look  upon 
nature  In  its  loveliness  on  a bright  Sabbath-day  in 
Spring. 


A workman  at  a Lunatic  Asylum  in  England, 
left  a chisel,  more  than  three  feet  long,  on  a recent 
occasion,  iu  one  of  the  wards.  A furious  patient 
seized  it,  and  threatened  to  kill  w’ith  it  any  one 
who  approached  him.  Every  one  then  in  the  ward 
immediately  retreated  from  it.  At  length  the  at- 
tendant opened  the  door,  and  balancing  the  key  of 
the  ward  on  his  hand,  walked  slowly  toward  the 
dangerous  madman,  looking  intently  at  it.  “His 
attention,”  said  the  attendant,  “was  immediately 
attracted.  Ho  came  toward  me,  and  asked : 

“ * What  are  you  doing  with  that  ?’ 

“ 4 I’m  trying  to  balance  this  key  on  my  hand,* 
said  I,  ‘ and  I can  do  it ; but  you  can  not  balance 
that  chisel  in  that  way  on  the  back  of  your  hand.’ 

“‘Yes,  I can,*  said  he;  and  he  immediately 
placed  it  on  the  back  of  his  hand,  balancing  it 
carefully,  and  extending  it  toward  me. 

“ I took  it  off  very  quietly,  and  without  making 
any  comment  upon  it.  He  seemed  a little  chs- 
grinned  at  having  lost  his  weapon,  but  he  made 
no  attempt  to  regain  it,  and  in  a short  time  all  ir- 
rigation passed  a'wnv.” 


By-the-by,  “ speaking  of  chisels that  was  an 
affectionate  way  of  applauding  an  actor,  when  on 
the  stage,  which  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  a pop- 
ular performer  at  New  Orleans,  the  younger  Pla- 
cide: 

A lady,  a great  favorite  with  the  New  Orleans 
public,  was  performing  on  the  same  evening,  it 
being  for  her  “benefit.”  At  the  close  of  the  per- 
formance she  was  called  out,  and  bouquets,  and 
other  and  more  costly  tokens  of  approval,  were  lib- 
erally bestow  ed  upon  her.  Nor  w as  Mr.  Placide  not 
remembered.  lie  was  enthusiastically  applauded 
in  an  after-piece;  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  his 
part,  amidst  applause,  something  very  bright  came 
whizzing  and  hashing  upon  the  stAge,  passing  only 
a little  distance  above  his  head,  and  going  through 
a scene  in  the  rear  of  the  stage,  and  disappearing 
from  view. 

“ Turn  him  out  I turn  him  out !”  said  a hundred 
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voices  at  once;  and  the  vociferators  looked  up  to 
the  quarter  of  the  house  whence  the  missile,  or 
whatever  it  was,  had  proceeded. 

But  at  length  all  was  still,  and  the  play  pro- 
ceeded to  the  end  without  interruption.  The  qian 
who  had  created  the  disturbance  was  removed 
(struggling,  to  be  sure,  but  6imply  remonstrating, 
without  other  resistance). 

As  Mr.  Placide  was  in  his  un-dressing-room,  pre- 
paring to  leave  the  theatre,  a man  appeared  at  the 
stage-door,  inquiring  for  him. 

“Show  the  gentleman  up,”  said  Mr.  Placide. 
And  up  he  came. 

“Play-side,”  said  he,  almost  with  tears  in  his 
eyes — for  he  was  in  a maudlin  mood — “ Play-side, 
you  have  always  been  a very  great  favor-tte  of 
mine — always.  Now  I’ve  been  cruelly  treated  here 
to-night,  and  I was  determined  not  to  go  home 
till  I had  seen  you,  and  told  you  about  it — for, 
Play-side,  you  have  always  been  a great  favor Ate 
of  mine.” 

“ But,  my  friend,  what  is  your  cause  of  com- 
plaint ? Who  has  insulted  you  ?” 

“ Well,  you  see,  when  I see  ’em  throwing  flowers, 
and  diamond-pins,  and  little  pocket-books  down 

to  that  pretty  Mrs.  H , thinks  I,  I’ll  throw 

something  to  Play-side,  for  he’s  my  favorite ; and  I 
did  throw  it!” 

“What  was  it?”  saicT Placide,  having  an  ink- 
ling of  a curious  explanation. 

“Why,  it  was  my  best  chisel ! I’m  a cabinet- 
maker, and  I’d  had  it  put  in  first-rate  order,  and 
*twas  handy  in  my  pocket ; and  I sent  it,  ’cause 
you  was  always  a favor-iVe  of  mine,  Play-side ! If 
it  had  been  three  times  as  good  a one  you  should 
ha’  had  it,  ’cause  you  was  always  a favor-i/e  of 
mine  t” 

Placide  says  that  he  likes  cordial  applause,  but 
he  doesn’t  want  it  to  come  “ full  chisel !” 


“We  know  not  what's  resisted ,”  says  Robert 
Bums,  speaking  of  those  who  may  never,  by  sad 
reverses — by  want — have  been  tempted  to  do  a 
mean  or  dishonorable  action,  which  nothing  could 
excuse,  and  which  Burns  never  for  a moment  con- 
templated. The  “resistance”  of  which  he  spoke 
was  the  resistance  which  Feeling  offers  against 
Honest  Pride. 

The  Scottish  poet  Thom,  a hand-loom  weaver 
in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  was  “hard  beset”  by 
poverty.  lie  is  out  of  employment,  and  sets  out 
with  his  sick  wife,  with  an  infant,  and  two  older, 
but  also  small  children,  to  seek  the  means  of  keep- 
ing them  “ safe  from  hunger”  by  honest  labor.  On 
their  sudden  journey — for  they  have  been  “turned 
out  of  house  and  home”  at  a moment’s  warning — 
they  set  forth  at  nightfall  on  a sour,  disagreeable 
November  day.  Poor  Thom  is  a cripple,  having 
had  his  ankle  broken  by  the  carriage  of  an  English 
earl.  Seeing  a “ comfortable-looking  steading”  by 
the  roadside,  “ ’twixt  the  gloaming  and  the  mirk,” 
he  seeks  shelter,  but  is  “denied  the  hospitality  of 
even  an  out-house  and  straw.”  He  returns  to  his 
little  family  without ; the  “ weo  things,”  weary 
and  way-worn,  “ travel  and  foot-sore and  one 
little  thing,  who  was  “stupid  and  waesomc-like,” 
had  fallen  asleep.  He  announces  to  his  weeping 
wife  the  result  of  his  application,  and  then  goes  on 
to  say : 

“ Few  more  words  passed.  I drew  her  mantle 
over  the  wet  and  chilled  sleepers,  and  sat  down 


beside  them.  My  head  throbbed  with  pain,  and 
for  a time  became  the  tenement  of  thoughts  I would 
not  now  reveal.  They  partook  less  of  sorrow  than 
of  indignation ; and  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  same 
world  w as  a thing  very  much  to  be  hated ; and  on 
the  whole,  the  sooner  that  one  like  me  could  get 
out  of  it,  the  better  for  its  sake  and  mine  own.  I 
felt  myself,  as  it  were,  shut  out  from  mankind ; in- 
closed; prisoned  in  misery;  no  outlook— none ! 
My  miserable  wife  and  little  ones,  who  alone  cared 
for  me,  what  would  I not  have  done  for  their  sakes 
at  that  hour ! 

“ Here  let  me  speak  out ; and  be  heard  too  w hile 
I tell  it;  that  the  world  does  not  at  all  times  know 
how  unsafely  it  sits ; when  Despair  has  loosed 
Honor’s  last  hold  upon  the  heart ; w hen  transcend- 
ent wretchedness  lays  weeping  Reason  in  the  dust ; 
when  every  unsympathizing  on-looker  is  deemed 
an  enemy ; who  then  can  limit  the  consequences  ? 
For  my  own  part,  I confess  that,  ever  since  that 
dreadful  night,  I can  never  hear  of  an  extraor- 
dinary criminal,  without  the  wish  to  pierce  through 
the  mere  judicial  view  of  his  career,  under  which, 
I am  persuaded,  there  would  often  be  found  to  ex- 
ist an  unseen  impulse ; a chain  with  one  end  fixed 
in  Nature’s  holiest  ground,  that  drew  him  on  to 
his  destiny.” 

Doesn’t  this  touching  passage  remind  one  of  the 
admirable  satire  of  Dickens  upon  “ Duty  to  Soci- 
ety,”  alway  owed,  but  never  paid  in  any  other  coin 
than  punishment  and  wrath  : 

“Oh,  ermiued  Judge!  whose  ‘duty  to  society’ 
is  now  to  doom  the  ragged  criminal  to  punishment 
and  death,  liad’st  thou  never,  Man,  a duty  to  dis- 
charge, in  barring  vp  the  hundred  open  gates  that 
wooed  him  to  the  felon's  duck,  and  throwing  but  ajar 
the  portals  to  decent  life  ?” 

“ Have  you  ever  included,”  writes  a lady  cor- 
respondent, from  Richmond  (Virginia),  “the  fol- 
lowing lines,  by  Miss  Hannah  F.  Gould,  in  your 
pages  ? If  you  have  not  done  so,  they  will  be 
found  most  acceptable  to  many  a reader  of  your 
‘ Drawer.’  I think  them  very  beautiful.” 

They  are  so ; but  we  take  the  liberty  to  correct 
one  line,  to  the  form  it  bore  in  the  original,  which 
is  misquoted.  The  piece  was  entitled 

A NAME  IN  THE  SAND. 

Alone  I walked  the  ocean  strand, 

A pearly  shell  was  in  my  hand ; 

I stooped,  and  wrote  upon  the  sand 
My  name — the  year — the  day. 

As  onward  from  the  spot  I passed. 

One  lingering  look  behind  I cast; 

A wave  came  rolling  high  and  lust. 

And  washed  my  lines  away. 

And  so,  methought,  ’twill  shortly  be 
With  every  mark  on  earth  from  me ; 

A wave  of  dark  oblivion’s  sea 

Will  sweep  across  the  place 
Where  I have  trod  the  sandy  shore 
Of  Time,  and  been,  to  he  no  more  ; 

Of  me,  my  frame,  the  name  I bore. 

To  leave  no  track  nor  trace. 

And  yet  with  Him  who  counts  the  sands. 

And  holds  the  waters  in  ITis  hands. 

I know  a lasting  record  stands 

Inscribed  against  my  name. 

Of  all  tliis  mortal  part  has  wrought. 

Of  all  this  thinking  6oul  has  thought 
And  from  these  fleeting  moments  caught 
For  glory  or  for  shame ! 
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The  most  important  publication  of  Harper  and 
Brothers,  during  the  past  month,  is  the  Statistical 
Gazetteer  of  the  World,  by  J.  Calvin  Smith,  which 
is  now  completed  in  one  large  octavo  volume,  form- 
ing a copious  repository  of  geographical  knowledge, 
brought  down  to  the  latest  dates,  and  especially 
full  on  the  United  States  and  British  America. 
A gazetteer  of  this  kind  has  been  a desideratum  for 
some  time  past,  so  great  has  been  the  progress  of 
geographical  discovery,  and  so  rapid  the  develop- 
ment of  regions  and  countries  which  have  been  al- 
most called  into  existence  within  a few  years,  and 
assumed  a place  among  the  nations  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  introduction  of  steam  and  electricity, 
as  mediums  of  communication  between  distant 
places,  has  changed  the  relations  of  society,  opened 
new  fields  for  commercial  enterprise,  greatly  en- 
larged our  stock  of  international  information,  and 
rendered  unavailable  the  standard  works  on  geog- 
raphy and  statistics  on  which  we  could  heretofore 
rely  without  error.  The  present  volume  is  the 
first  to  embody  in  a compact  form  the  facts  which 
have  been  scattered  through  a variety  of  works, 
and  many  of  them  too  rare  and  expensive  to  per- 
mit their  being  consulted  by  the  mass  of  readers. 
It  presents  the  most  important  results  of  the  late 
census  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Nova  Scotia,  furnishing  complete  returns 
of  the  social,  agricultural,  and  industrial  statistics 
of  the  people.  The  elaborate  works  that  have  re- 
cently been  published  on  various  specialities  of 
geographical  science,  have  been  diligently  con- 
sulted by  the  author;  their  essential  points  have 
been  preserved,  and  their  facts  arranged  in  a con- 
venient and  lucid  method.  In  treating  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Old  World,  the  latest  census  returns 
have  been  employed,  free  use  has  been  made  of  the 
researches  of  standard  writers,  and  no  pains  have 
been  spared  to  glean  every  particle  of  information 
which  libraries  could  furnish ; while,  in  regard  to 
the  Western  Continent,  personal  recourse  has  been 
had  to  original  sources  of  information  that  have 
not  before  been  collected  and  arranged  in  a sys- 
tematic form.  By  a skillful  typographical  method 
great  economy  of  space  has  been  attained,  enabling 
the  editor  to  offer  a vast  amount  of  facts  without 
crowding  the  page,  confusing  the  eye,  or  prevent- 
ing the  utmost  facility  of  consultation.  The  type 
is  of  a medium  size,  but  bo  clear  and  legible  as  to 
cause  no  inconvenience ; the  paper  is  of  a substan- 
tial texture,  and  of  unspotted  white  in  its  complex- 
ion ; and  the  binding  of  the  massive  volume  pre- 
sents a workmanlike  union  of  beauty  and  strength. 
It  is  believed  that  this  gazetteer — which  reflects  so 
much  credit  on  the  diligence,  sagacity,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  editor,  Mr.  J.  Calvin  Smith — will  be 
found  indispensable,  not  only  in  the  libraries  of 
schools  and  other  literary  institutions,  for  occasion- 
al reference,  but  as  a constant  companion  on  the 
table  of  the  merchant,*  the  student,  the  editor,  the 
artisan,  and  the  professional  reader,  as  w ell  as  in 
every  family  collection  of  standard  works. 

Questions  of  the  Soul , by  J.  T.  Hecker  (pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.),  is  a statement  of 
the  answers  presented  by  the  Catholic  Church  to 
the  religious  inquiries  proposed  especially  by  the 
thinkers  of  the  Transcendental  school,  represented 
by  Emerson,  Carlyle,  W.  H.  Channing,  and  sev- 
eral popular  modem  poets.  The  interest  of  the 
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volume  consists  chiefly  in  its  free  discussions  of 
topics  of  current  interest,  especially  of  those  con- 
nected with  social  reform  and  progress.  The  writer 
strenuously  maintains  the  importance  of  ecclesias- 
tical authority  against  the  latitudinarianism  of  the 
times;  but  aims  to  produce  conviction  by  appeals 
to  the  imagination  rather  than  by  force  of  logic. 

The  Country  Neighborhood  is  the  title  of  a novel 
(published  by  Harper  and  Brothers)  founded  on 
incidents  of  Southern  life,  and  illustrative  of  many 
striking  features  of  society  in  the  interior  districts 
of  that  region.  It  deals  in  forcible  contrasts  of 
character,  which  it  sets  forth  in  high-wrought  lan- 
guage— the  style  partaking  more  of  the  fervor  and 
luxuriance  of  the  tropics  than  of  the  severe  preci- 
sion of  a colder  clime.  The  plot  includes  several 
situations  of  exciting  interest,  portraying  the  lurid 
exhibitions  of  unbridled  passion,  in  the  form  of 
vengeful  and  insatiate  hate,  combined  with  pictures 
of  the  most  attractive  features  of  feminine  loveli- 
ness. A vivid  imagination  glows  on  every  page 
of  the  story,  and  sometimes  wreaks  itself  in  an  ex- 
cessive intensity  of  expression. 

Red  field  has  issued  an  edition  of  Satire  and 
Satiinsts,  by  James  Hannay,  a series  of  lectures 
discussing,  with  considerable  vivacity  and  point, 
the  characteristics  of  the  most  celebrated  satirical 
writers  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  The  writer 
is  never  profound — his  apparent  originality  often 
fails  to  prove  genuine — but  he  is  seldom  dull,  some- 
times eloquent,  and  occasionally  hits  npon  & vein 
of  striking  and  suggestive  remark.  The  principal 
persons  that  figure  in  his  pages  are  Horace,  Juve- 
nal, Erasmus,  Boileau,  Dryden,  Swift,  Pope,  and 
Byron.  His  volume  is  not  one  of  great  preten- 
sions, but  may  furnish  an  hour  of  agreeable  read- 
ing. 

The  Story  of  the  Peasant-Boy  Philosopher,  by 
Henry  Mayhew,  is  an  ingenious  and  highly  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  popularize  the  principles  of  na- 
tural science  in  a manner  adapted  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  youthful  mind.  It  is  founded  on 
the  earl}’  life  of  the  celebrated  shepherd-astronomer 
Ferguson,  explaining,  under  the  garb  of  an  agree- 
able fiction,  the  methods  by  w hich  he  was  initiated 
into  a knowledge  of  physical  laws.  It  is  not  often 
that  the  attempt  to  beguile  the  irksomeness  of 
study  by  the  charms  of  a narrative  is  so  skillfully 
accomplished  as  in  the  present  case.  However 
nicely  the  pill  is  sugared  over,  most  children  will 
retain  the  sweet  and  leave  the  medicine.  Such 
experiments  may  serve  to  while  aw'ay  a tedious 
winter-evening;  but,  in  general,  they  impart  as 
little  substantial  instruction  as  the  merest  fiction. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  there  can  be  no  royal  road 
to  science;  and  the  wisest  teachers  have  usually 
refrained  from  trying  to  conceal  the  difficulties  of 
the  path  by  covering  them  with  flow'ers.  This  lit- 
tle work  of  Mr.  Mayhew’s,  however,  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  It  is  happily  conceived  and 
ably  executed.  His  exposition  of  the  principles 
of  science  is  simple  and  attractive.  In  a style  that 
is  a model  of  descriptive  composition  for  juvenile 
readers,  he  elucidates  the  methods  of  astronomy 
and  mechanics,  connecting  the  exact  results  of  cal- 
culation with  a pleasing  dialogue,  and  just  enough 
of  a story  to  keep  curiosity  awake.  He  has  judi- 
ciously avoided  every  thing  that  approaches  to  tha 
detestable  cramming  system,  always  aiming  to  h*- 
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spire  the  pupil  with  a love  of  the  research  in  hand,  judgment  on  the  character  of  that  unfortunate 
and  to  tempt  onward  his  uncertain  steps  from  one  queen.  Miss  Strickland  writes  with  exuberant 


attainment  to  another,  until  he  almost  unconscious- 
ly finds  himself  in  possession  of  an  ample  fund  of 
knowledge.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  and  guarantees  the  excellence  of 
the  work.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Father  Clark,  or  the  Pioneer  Preacher,  is  an  in- 
teresting narrative  of  the  adventures  of  one  of  the 
earliest  religious  pioneers  in  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. He  was  a man  of  remarkable  eccentricity 
of  character,  though  of  devoted  piety  and  unquench- 
able zeal.  The  author  has  collected  a variety  of 
amusing  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  personal  pe- 
culiarities of 44  Father  Clark,”  and  of  the  primitive 
condition  of  society  at  the  period  of  his  labors. 
The  volume  is  the  first  of  a contemplated  series, 
and  gives  favorable  promise  of  its  attractive  char- 
acter. (Published  by  Sheldon,  Lamport,  and 
Blakeman.) 

The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea , by  M.  F* 
Maury,  U.  S.  N.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers.) The  high  scientific  fame  of  tho  author  will 
be  enhanced  by  the  issue  of  the  present  volume. 
It  forms  the  natural  sequel  to  the  44  Wind  and  Cur- 
rent Charts,”  that  have  so  widely  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  both  the  philosophical  and  the  commer- 
cial public.  They  were  designed  to  collect  the 
experience  of  every  navigator  as  to  the  winds  and 
currents  of  the  ocean,  and  present  the  results  there- 
of to  the  world  in  a convenient  and  instructive 
form.  The  practical  success  of  these  charts  was 
immediate  and  complete.  By  the  knowledge  which 
^ they  furnished  the  remote  corners  of  the  earth  were 
brought  closer  together,  in  some  instances  by  many 
days’  sail.  The  passage  to  the  equator  alone  was 
shortened  some  ten  days.  Before  the  preparation 
of  the  charts  the  average  passage  from  New  York 
to  California  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
days;  but,  following  their  guidance,  navigators 
have  reduced  the  average  to  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-five days.  But,  besides  the  maritime  observa- 
tions on  which  these  charts  were  founded,  a more 
extensive  system  is  now  in  operation,  which  prom- 
ises to  result  in  a new  department  of  science — the 
physical  geography  of  the  sea.  This  term  includes 
a philosophical  account  of  the  winds  and  currents 
of  the  ocean — of  its  depth  and  temperature— of  the 
wonders  that  are  hidden  in  its  bosom,  and  of  the 
phenomena  that  are  exhibited  at  its  surface.  The 
economy  of  the  sea  and  its  adaptations — its  salts, 
its  waters,  its  inhabitants — also  pertain  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  are  amply  treated  in  the  present  volume. 
The  discussion,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  of  a unique 
character,  and  opens  details  that  are  rarely  touched 
In  the  records  of  science.  In  the  hands  of  Lieu- 
tenant Maury  it  assumes  a popular  interest,  no  less 
than  scientific  importance.  His  descriptions  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  of  tho  Currents 
of  the  Sea,  the  Salts  of  the  Sea,  and  other  cognate 
topics,  are  singularly  graphic  in  their  style,  besides 
containing  a rich  fund  of  curious  and  valuable  in- 
formation. It  is  rarely  that  a treatise  on  any 
branch  of  physical  science  is  so  attractive  in  its  de- 
tails or  so  fruitful  in  its  instructions  os  the  volume 
before  us.  It  can  not  fail  to  awaken  universal  in- 
terest and  admiration. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland,  by  Aones 
Strickland.  The  fifth  volume  of  this  series 
(published  by  Harper  and  Brothers)  continues  the 
romantic  biography  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  pleads 
with  earnestness  and  emphasis  for  a favorable 
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feminine  sympathies,  but  her  glow  of  feeling  has 
not  enticed  her  from  the  careful  research  which  is 
the  first  duty  of  the  historical  writer.  She  has 
faithfully  consulted  the  contemporary  documents 
pertaining  to  the  subject — her  opinions  are  st»- 
tained  by  a plausible  show  of  authorities — and,  If 
she  does  not  always  exhibit  a rigid,  judicial  im- 
partiality, she  makes  a skillful  use  of  the  evidence 
before  her,  but  without  permitting  the  zeal  of  the 
advocate  to  impair  the  honesty  of  the  chronicler. 

The  narrative  in  this  volume,  as  usual,  is  flowing 
and  graceful,  and,  in  the  long  run,  both  piques  and 
rewards  the  curiosity  of  the  reader. 

Scottish  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Poems,  by  Hew 
Ainslie.  (Published  by  Red  field.)  The  admirers 
of  Scottish  poetry  will  find  much  in  this  volume 
to  gratify  their  taste.  Its  author,  as  he  informs 
us  in  his  neat  preface,  has  long  been  a truant  from 
the  walks  of  literature,  and  now'  returns,  in  the 
44  autumnal  gloaming  of  life,”  with  an  offering  In 
his  native  tongue,  gathered  in  part  during  a long 
residence  in  the  Far  West,  but  every  where  glow- 
ing with  native  Scottish  enthusiasm.  Most  of  the 
pieces  here  printed  betray  a genuine  poetical  tem- 
perament, an  impassioned  love  of  nature,  refined 
domestic  sentiments,  and  an  easy  flow  of  versifica- 
tion. A glossary,  on  the  margin  of  the  page,  will 
prove  a great  convenience  to  readers  not  familiar 
with  the  Scotch  idiom. 

The  new  Pastoral,  by  Thomas  Buchanan  Read. 
(Published  by  Parr}'  and  M‘Millan.)  A succession 
of  agreeable  pictures  of  American  rural  life  and 
scenery  compose  the  substance  of  this  latest  pro- 
duction of  a favorite  native  poet.  It  is  a more 
ambitious  performance  than  any  of  his  former  po- 
ems, and  wre  think  will  not  detract  from  his  well- 
earned  reputation.  Many  of  its  strains  suggest  a 
reminiscence  of  Cowpcr,  wiiom  Mr.  Read  resembles 
in  his  natural  descriptions  of  rural  scenes,  his  pleas- 
ing domestic  allusions,  and  his  vein  of  tender  and 
pensive  sentiment.  The  volume  is  not  remarkable 
either  for  originality  or  vigor;  but  its  fidelity  to 
nature,  its  freedom  from  forced  and  gaudy  coloring, 
and  its  general  healthfulness  of  tone  w'ill  commend 
it  to  the  approval  of  judicious  readers,  and  insure 
it  a permanent  place  in  American  poetry. 

The  London  journals  announce  several  rumore 
of  interesting  books  that  arc  expected  to  make 
their  appearance  early  the  present  season.  Among 
these,  we  notice  a collection  of  his  best  narrative 
poems  by  Leigh  Hunt,  the  cver-youthful  veteran 
of  literature,  who  so  wTell  preserves  the  freshness 
both  of  his  intellect  and  heart  at  an  advanced  age. 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  and  Robert 
Browning  are  each  preparing  new  poems.  Mrs. 
Browning’s,  it  is  understood,  is  a narrative  poem ; 
but  no  further  details  in  regard  to  its  character 
have  as  yet  transpired.  Miss  Jkwsbury  has  a 
novel  on  the  eve  of  publication.  A volume  of  Se- 
lections from  the  Writings  of  Thomas  Carlyle  ii 
said  to  be  preparing  by  ono  who  will  do  his  work 
with  tasto  and  discrimination.  Tho  closing  vol- 
ume of  G rote’s  History  of  Greece  is  nearly  ready 
for  the  press.  A new  English  version  of  Herodo- 
tus, by  the  Rev.  G.  Raivlinsox,  assisted  by  Col- 
onel Rawltnson  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson; 

Vols.  IY.  to  VI.  of  Dean  Milman’s  History  of 
Jjatin  Christianity  and  of  the  Popes;  Katmpc  Viser : 

Songs  about  Giants  and  Heroes , translated  from  tbe 
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Danish;  and  Songs  of  Europe , by  George  Bor- 
row, Esq. ; and,  by  the  same  author,  a sequel  to 
Lavengro,  entitled  The  Romany  Rye — are  an- 
nounced by  Murray. 

The  Russian  War  has  called  forth  several  vol- 
umes of  new  poetry.  Among  them  is  one  by  Ger- 
ald Massey,  entitled  War  Waits , which  exhibits 
the  characteristic  inequalities  of  that  versatile  but 
uncertain  genius.  It  is  thus  spoken  of  by  a lead- 
ing critical  journal : 44  Gerald  Massey’s  descriptions 
of  the  scenes  and  events  of  the  war  are  spirited, 
but  at  the  same  time  so  crude  and  irregular  that 
they  can  not  have  more  than  a passing  interest. 
Yigor  without  refinement,  and  genius  without  taste, 
will  never  achieve  enduring  success  in  poetry, 
though  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  literary  criticism  of 
the  day  to  depreciate  and  despise  art  in  composi- 
tion. So  much  flattery  has  been  heaped  on  some 
of  the  young  poets  who  have  lately  appeared  that, 
we  fear  they  will  give  little  heed  to  the  warnings 
and  counsels  of  a severer  taste.  Time  will  test  the 
real  worth  of  works  now  inordinately  praised.  Of 
the  poetry  that  passes  under  our  review  very  small 
is  the  proportion  that  will  live  among  our  standard 
literature ; and  this  not  from  want  of  genius  and 
feeling,  but  of  art  and  labor  in  composition.” 


Of  recent  English  books,  The  Life  of  Etty,  by 
Alexander  Gilchrist,  possesses  considerable  in- 
terest to  art-students  and  the  admirers  of  that  dis- 
tinguished painter ; but  is  sadly  disfigured  by  the 
affectation,  pomposity,  and  Carlv lose  jargon  of  the 
writer.  He  is  handled  gently  by  most  of  the  re- 
viewers, but  the  Athenoum  tells  the  truth  about 
him  with  sufficient  explicitness: 

“ The  friends  of  William  Etfcy  have  been  unfor- 
tunate in  their  choice  of  a biographer;  Mr.  Gil- 
christ has  undertaken  a task  which  he  is  not  qual- 
ified for,  and  the  public,  no  less  than  the  artist’s 
memory,  are  no  small  sufferers  through  his  incom- 
petence. The  author’s  style  is  hard  and  unintel- 
ligible, and  his  language — ns  in  the  opening  para- 
graph of  the  second  volume — not  always  grammat- 
ical, His  punctuation  is  very  erroneous  through- 
out-, and  his  use  of  italic  and  capital  letters  almost 
ludicrous.  But  the  chief  objection  is  to  his  style, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  painter’s  letters  are 
broken  up  and  interpolated  with  foolish  com- 
ments.” 


The  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  James  Montgomery , by 
Joiix  Holland  and  James  Everett,  have  been 
issued  by  Longman,  bringing  the  biography  of  the 
poet  down  to  the  year  1812 — the  year  after  the 
publication  of  the  44  World  before  the  Flood.” 

“His  biography,”  snyR  a London  reviewer,  “is 
that  of  a patriot  and  a Christian,  as  w’ell  as  of  a 
poet  and  a man  of  letters.  The  memory  of  such  a 
man  the  world  w ould  not  willingly  let  die,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  present  memoir  lias  been  looked 
for  with  much  interest.  Nor  will  the  reader  be 
disappointed.  The  biographers  seem  to  have  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  their  me- 
moir, and  display  for  his  character  a genial  sym- 
pathy and  a reverent  admiration.  The  chief  foult 
of  the  book,  we  fear,  will  arise  out  of  the  very  ex- 
cess of  the  esteem  in  W’hich  the  memory  of  ‘the 
bard  of  Sheffield’  is  held  by  his. friends.” 


The  History  and  Poetry  of  Finger-Rmgsy  by 
Charles  Edwards,  is  favorably  noticed  by  Tht 
Spectator . It  remarks : • 

44  This  volume  is  one  of  the  best  American  books 
that  has  appeared  of  late.  It  is  true  that  the  sub- 
ject is  limited,  perhaps  narrow' ; for  the  history, 
archaeology,  uses,  curiosities,  and  sentiment  of  fhw 
ger-rings,  with  the  addition  of  personal  anecdote 
or  gossip,  do  not  seem  to  promise  much.  Mr. 
Counselor  Edwards,  of  New  York,  has,  however, 
made  an  interesting  book.  He  has  collected  an 
immense  number  of  widely-scattered  facts,  ar- 
ranged them  well,  and  presented  them  concisely, 
constantly  authenticating  his  statements  by  refer- 
ence to  authorities.  It  has  the  least  of  verbiage 
and  the  most  of  matter  in  a brief  compass  of  any 
American  books  that  we  have  met:  the  author's 
profession  probably  has  contributed  to  this  re- 
sult. The  most  obvious  fault  of  Mr.  Edwards 
is  insufficient  discrimination  as  regards  his  au- 
thorities.” 


The  Venerable  Julius  Hare,  Archdeacon  of 
Lewes,  died  during  the  last  month,  at  the  Rectory, 
Herstmonceux.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  the 
venerable  archdeacon  was  better  known  in  En- 
gland than  in  Sussex — in  Europe  than  in  England. 
His  literary  reputation  is  founded,  to  a consider- 
able extent,  on  bis  share  in  giving  an  English  dress 
to  the  great  German  writer  wrho  revolutionised 
Roman  Btory ; and  it  is  probably  as  the  translator 
of  Niebuhr  that  he  is  best  known  to  the  world. 
Seldom,  however,  has  there  been  a more  origin- 
al or  profound  thinker  than  the  Archdeacon  c t 
Lewes.  Even  when  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
questions  of  the  day,  he  appeared  to  regard  events 
w'ith  the  calm  impartiality  of  a historian  treating 
of  some  by-gone  age,  or,  rather,  of  a philosopher 
considering  the  policy  of  a foreign  countiy.  In 
the  Church  of  England  he  w’as  regarded  by  many, 
and  was  named  in  the  celebrated  “ Edinburgh  Re- 
view” article,  as  the  leader  of  a party.  44  The 
Church  of  England  is  not  high  or  low’,  but  broad," 
said  the  “Times”  once  in  a leading  article ; and  it 
was  as  the  leader  of  44  The  Broad  Church”  that 
Archdeacon  Hare  was  designated  in  the  northern 
quarterly.  That  this  was  a leadership  which  the 
archdeacon  would  have  been  the  first  to  repudiate, 
we  may  confidently  affirm.  It  was  evidently  al- 
ways his  w ish  to  belong  to  no  party,  but  to  join 
with  all  parties  in  the  Church  of  England  in  every 
good  work.  He  was  best  known  in  this  countiy 
by  the  admirable  gems  of  wisdom  entitled 44  Guesses 
at  Truth,”  written  in  connection  w’ith  his  brother, 
the  late  Charles  Hare,  and  by  his  44  Life  of  Ster- 
ling,” which  so  aroused  the  wrath  of  Carlyle  as 
to  provoke  him  to  a rival  biography.  The  follow- 
ing lines  addressed  to  his  memory  have  a melan- 
choly interest,  both  on  account  of  the  subject  and 
the  author : 

JULIUS  IIARE. 

Julius!  how  many  hours  have  vc 
Together  spent  with  sages  old ! 

In  wisdom  none  surpassing  thee. 

In  Truth’s  bright  armure  none  more  bold. 

By  friends  around  thy  couch  in  death 
My  name  from  those  pure  lips  w as  heard. 

O Fame ! how  feebler  all  thy  breath 
Than  Virtue’s  one  expiring  word  I 

Walteb  Savaos  Lajtooe. 
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also  carried  an  alms-dish.  The  fourth  bore  a 
capacious  bag. 

The  minstrels,  except  when  they  leave  it — as 
just  now — to  take  a drink,  keep  the  middle  of 
the  street,  and  regulate  their  steps  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  alb-men  on  the  side  walks;  now 
creeping,  anon  standing,  and  then  dashing  on- 
ward ; the  music  rising  with  their  motions.  The 
collectors  call  at  every  house,  but  have  occasion 
to  knock  at  few,  as  the  music  draws  the  inmates 
out.  Yonder  a lady  is  throwing  back  a pair  of  lat- 
ticed blinds ; a banner-man  flics  over,  and  bury- 
ing for  a moment  her  face  in  the  flag,  she  adds 
a contribution  to  his  dish.  Next  door  a cluster 
of  girls  have  got  the  little  bird  among  them,  and 
return  it  with  vinterns,  A neighbor  now  takes  a 
flag  in,  that  every  member  of  his  family  may 
perform  an  act  of  devotion  by  kissing  it;  and 
there,  a Mozambique  fruit-woman  bathes  her  face 
in  its  folds — her  offering,  two  oranges,  is  drop- 
ped into  the  bag,  the  receptacle  of  donations 
other  than  money — no,  not  for  all  such,  for  the 
musicians  have  now  come  up,  and,  ns  I live,  the 
clarionet  player  carries  a live  rooster  under  his 
left  arm,  the  gift,  probably,  of  some  dealer  in 
poultry.  Of  course  it  would  not  do  to  put  it 
among  eggs,  bread,  fruit,  and  kindred  quiet 
things.  Nothing  is  refused,  from  bank  bills  to 
a banana,  or  half  a yard  of  ribbon  as  a streamer 
for  a banner  staff. 

It  is  our  turn  now : one  of  the  embroidered 
treasures  comes  in  at  the  window ; all  the  la- 
dies save  one  shrink  from  it,  but  old  Senora 

P gives  it  the  kiss  of  reverence.  In  her 

zeal,  poor  soul,  and  under  the  popular  belief 
that  it  is  a powerful  charm,  she  used  it  far  too 
much  like  a pocket  handkerchief,  rubbing  her 
eyes,  face,  neck,  and  bosom  with  it.  I now  per- 
ceived that  every  Romanist  female  does  not  care 
to  become  too  intimate  with  such  things ; and 
on  a subsequent  day  I both  saw  and  felt  the 
cause.  The  central  part  of  one  I myself  took  in 
was  stained  and  stiff  with  grease,  perhaps  the 
accumulation  of  years  from  perspiring  faces, 
black  and  white.  Pompey  took  the  oleaginous 
ensign  to  the  kitchen,  that  Chica,  the  old  black 
cook,  might  wipe  her  face  with  it. 

The  troop  now  passed  on.  The  minstrels 
struck  up  a fresh  air  that  set  young  feet  a-trip- 
ping.  The  rooster  actually  crowed  an  accom- 
paniment. How  the  negro  managed  to  carry  it 
without  its  interfering  with  the  free  use  of  his 
fingers  was  strange.  Before  he  came  up  I 
thought  he  was  playing  on  bagpipes.  Independ- 
ent of  the  exhilarating  fife  and  drum,  and  rous- 
ing trumpets,  the  scene  is  a stirring  one.  The 
collectors,  with  their  banners  fluttering  over  their 
heads,  and  their  albs  streaming  behind  them,  are 
running  hither  and  thither,  crossing  and  recross- 
ing the  street  as  devotees  appear  at  windows  and 
door-hatches ; while  their  brethren  with  the  lit- 
tle bird  and  bag  are  as  busy  answering  calls  made 
on  them. 

Specimens  of  the  official  advertisements  from 
the  daily  papers  are  subjoined : 


“ The  Board  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Divine  Holy 
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Ghost  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Anna  participates  to  the  respect- 
able public  that  the  Feast  of  the  Divine  Holy  Ghost  will 
begin  on  the  81st  inst. ; St  Bartholomew’s  on  the  1st  prox- 
imo (June) ; and  that  of  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph  on  the 
2d  of  June,  with  all  Bplendor  and  religious  pomp  compati- 
ble with  the  means  and  zeal  of  the  administrators.  On 
the  third  day  of  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Ghost  there  will  bo 
fire-works,  such  as  have  never  before  been  exhibited,  ann 
superior  from  their  magnitude  and  novelty  of  their  me- 
chanism. On  Sunday,  June  7,  the  Emperor  elect  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  will  take  possession,  which  act  will  be  followed 
with  a Te  Deum  and  sermon.  At  night  there  will  be  the 
Empire  and  the  Auction.  We  beg  the  brethren  and  the 
pious  to  concur,  with  their  alms  and  their  presence,  to 
make  more  brilliant  acts  so  worthy  of  our  religious  regard. 

“Jose  J.  G.  Ferreira,  Secy." 

The  Emperor  is  a boy  elected  annually,  and 
crowned  in  the  church.  His  “ empire”  is  a por- 
tion of  ground  adjoining  the  church,  and  fenced 
in  for  spectators,  including  the  stage  erected 
against  the  church,  on  which  he  sits  enthroned, 
to  preside  over  the  auction  and  amusements. 
Formerly  an  Empress  of  the  Holy  Ghost  sat  by 
the  Emperor,  with  little  maids  of  honor  to  wait 
on  her.  Such  is  still  the  practice  in  the  interior. 

*'  The  Brotherhood  of  the  Divine  Holy  Ghost  of  the 
Convent  of  Friars  of  the  Canno,  in  the  Lapa  do  Desterro, 
inform  the  public  and  devout  persons,  that  on  the  22d  inst 
begins  the  Novena  of  the  Ritual,  and  on  th  81st  the  Feast 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  On  the  1st  proximo  the  Feast  of  our 
Lord  of  the  Paces;  and  on  the  ‘22d,  that  of  St  Anna  and 
St  Joaquim — all  of  which  will  be  celebrated  with  appro- 
priate magnificence.  Every  night  there  will  bo  music  and 
an  auction.  On  the  last  one,  beautiful  fireworks.” 

“ The  Chairman  and  Doctors  of  the  Divine  Holy  Ghost 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Rita  ii&rm  the  respectable  public  that 
to-day,  22d  inst,  will  begin,  with  much  pomp  and  decency, 
the  Novena  and  Auction.  They  hope  the  brethren  and  the 
pious  will  contribute,  by  their  presence  and  their  alma,  to 
the  brilliancy  of  the  Feast” 

I thought  of  accepting  this  last  invitation,  but 

F said,  “ It  is  a long  way  to  go,  and  there 

will  be  a poor  sale  to-night.  Wait  till  the  great 
day  of  the  feast ; then  almost  every  person  sends 
a present  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  there  will  be  a 
Bom  Leilao— a good  auction.”  After  tea,  how- 
ever, I felt  inclined  for  a walk,  and  bent  my  steps 

to  the  city  by  lamplight.  Calling  at  T ’s, 

Messrs.  C and  M readily  joined  with 

me  in  a visit  to  the  neighboring  shrine  of 
Santa  Rita.  A day  view  of  this  old  structure 
and  the  adjoining  fountain  is  subjoined.  To 
have  been  in  character  with  our  visit,  it  should 
have  been  a night  scene. 

As  we  drew  near,  the  church  tower  was  seen 
decked  with  colored  lamps,  and  the  white  front 
red  as  blood  with  the  glare  of  flambeaus  in  the 
little  triangnlar  largo.  The  scene  which  then 
burst  on  us  was  more  suited  to  the  suburbs  of 
Tartarus  than  the  court-yard  of  a heavenly  lady. 

Nine  young  negro-heads,  soaked  in  tar  and  tal- 
low, and  stuck  on  poles  let  into  the  pavement, 
were  blazing  before  the  church,  amidst  the  shouts 
and  laughter  of  a crowd  of  men  and  boys,  both 
black  and  white.  The  air  was  suffused  with 
smoke,  whose  dense  curling  volumes  appeared 
white  in  the  universal  darkness  overhead — the 
sickening  odor,  hissings  and  spurrings  of  burst- 
ing blisters,  the  grinning  visages  of  the  restless 
throng — now  lost  to  sight,  and  anon  lit  up  with 
fire,  as  the  wind  affected  the  flames.  There  is 
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but  one  place  which  such  A scene  could  call  to 
mind.  But  lest  the  reader  should  denounce  the 
goddess  of  the  place  a she-Moloch,  delighting  in 
roasted  skulls,  he  is  informed  that  the  festival 
torches — “ Cufw$cut  Je  Mofaffifi*' — are  spherical 
masses  of  oakum  saturated  with  pitch  and  kin- 
dred matters. 

We  passed  into  the  fane,  between  two  armed 
soldiers  at  the  door.  Hung  round  with  showy 
tapestry,  it  was  brilliantly  lit  up.  The  Lady’s 
altar  was  a sheet  of  light.  At  a table  on  the 
door  sat  a committee  in  albs,  bartering  “ blessed 
pictures”  for  vintem*  and  jxihira*.  There  were 
three  qualities  ami  sizes — quarto,  octavo,  ami 
duodecimo.  When  a contribution  was  laid 
down,  the  chairman,  eying  it,  spoke  to  the 
brother  at  his  right,  who  then  drew  from  a 
drawer  a print  of  the  proper  value,  while  the 
treasurer,  At  his  left,  added  the  money  to  a pile 
on  a silver  tray.  As  usual  at  festivals,  two 
centurions,  with  fixed  bayonets,  stood  by  to 


guard  the  treasure,  Scnhor  M procured 

for  ■me  one  of  the  paper  gems;  printed  in  red 
ink,  it  represents  a dove  and  triangle  within  a 
nimbus,  ami  over  them  an  old  man,  with  along 
beard,  looking  out  of  n cloud. 

After  looking  round  awhile,  we  crossed  the 
floor  and  passed — a a did  most  of  the  visitors — 
through  an  open  door  into  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, and  fount!  ourselves  in  a crowd.  The  room 
was  Jong  and  narrow,  and  the  benches  on  both 
sides  jammed  w ith  men  and  boys.  Against  the 
left  wall  sat  three  brethren  in  oflicial  robes,  arid 
before  them  a table,  upon  which  stood,  between 
threc-branehed  candlesticks,  one  of  the  portable 
symbols  of  the  Holy  Ghost  carried  by  street  col- 
lectors. Between  the  benches  a short  brother, 
in  a crimson  alb,  was  walking  to  and  fro,  and 
addressing  the  congregation  with  perspiring  fer- 
vor. Every  moment  he  kept  applying  a hand- 
kerchief to  his  streaming  forehead.  As  he  drew 
near  I perceived  that  he  was  descanting  on  a 


*#<#&  ih  Mito  (ujtntin  rqo^.'wid  this 

gejrilfetiiiiii".  was  The  ca&et  ivrts 

kunekyd  tkwm-Ahe  purchaser  1) an d ed  a bill  to 
the  MtotinneCr,  who  lmyriud  to  the  table and  re- 
turned with  t it»r  rhmige  and  a small  print — such 
ns  w ere  being  dhp^ed  of  in  ihe  ehitrch— ~eu'yy 
purchaser  »t  (ho  aanthm  receiving  one  gratis', 
/••.;;•, Sevct^l  large  frosted  Onto  WtnHypiif  dip.  bat 
t iic'stiiiu  dragged  heavily,  The  ^Jewtuan  was  far 
frativ  being  N o.  One  in  the  jiiofe£*i<m — lie  lacked 
volubility  and  wit,  A lftngiiXvas  nbvv  and  then 
eliyiEqd,  but  seldom  by  Jus  o^mjeke*,  He  was 
much  uomnvd  by  young  bcdovr^  p^U^pesini  to 
fun*  and  determined  to  enjoy  it— they  tried  lu» 
temper  seventy;  There  >as,  in  truth,  Some- 
thiu^  About  him  that  wheitted  humonms  oppe- 
tites*  as  be  came  puffing  nb-mg,  hpM  Highp  the 
salver  to  eyory  face  that  looked  like  a having 
mjev  and  repeating,  with  a Btipplh^bir^  totie  and 
look,  *v  Hum  ntilr&s — hum  rutirci^—htmt  t/alrei*,- 
& who??  1&  head,  half  isolateti  frmrv  hia  hotly 
by  the  ilb,  and  nearly  denuded  of  h»ur,  with  his 
glistening  i>e,  ince^autiy  drA^vn  thig  w ay  j 
and  tJiuf  by  bids  which  he  citalbl  Jirtd  tidne  to 
iieknp'A  ledge.  At  length  a tpnei -looking  >buifg 
iftftft  made  no  ullvr,  and  was  declared  the  yjjilr> 
uluses,  dftie  aytiida  wir^  liuiided  to  [din  — and* 
ini  he  find  no  money  I The  enraged  knigh  t:  of 
the  hammer  seized  him  by  the  roNar.  .i.iml;  led 
Ijifii  to  .life  managers  M iffc  taWe  amidst  roars; 
of  daughter.  '.As  lm  had  do  tjuean^  of  pay  meut, 
inuhiiig  could  he  done  buv.  to  yophfy.e  him  and 
let  him  go.  A gem  lei  min  Xvok  the  lot  and. 
paid  for  it— or,  rather,  exchanged  money  for  it. 


ACOXKW  IX  fiAJTTA  BtTA*g  ffanirSt 
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tie  man,  tickled  with  the  hit,  threw  back  his 
head,  and  laughed  louder  and  longer  than  any 
one  else. 

He  next  brought  round  a folded  paper  and 
put  it  up,  contents  unknown.  He  refused  to 
break  the  envelope,  or  say  what  the  contents 
were.  It  brought  300  reis,  and  proved  to  be 
cold  roast-chicken.  Three  44  Macao#  Americana” 
(Newtown  pippins)  brought  thirteen  cents  each. 
A lady  informs  me  she  has  known  fifty  milreis, 
or  twenty-five  dollars,  given  for  an  apple  at  this 
feast  — the  competitors  showing  in  this  way 
their  attachment  to  the  Church.  Other  mat- 
ters were  put  up ; but  I got  tired,  and  left  the 
auctioneer  trying  a large  plum-cake,  over  the 
frosted  top  of  which  he  kept  drawring  his  hand, 
as  if  stroking  the  back  of  a pet  bird  or  rabbit. 

Most  of  the  articles  sold  at  these  ecclesias- 
tical auctions  are  purchased  at  wholesale  prices 
by  the  managers,  and  thus  retailed  at  profits 
varying  from  50  to  500  per  cent. — the  dona- 
tions brought  in  by  collectors  not  being  suffi- 
cient, nor  always  suitable.  One  of  the  best  spec- 
imens of  the  saleman’s  eloquence  is  the  follow- 
ing scrap,  translated  by  an  accompanying  friend : 

“Twenty-five — thirty — thirty-five  vintems  for 
this  blessed  cake ; blessed  by  the  Holy  Father 
Xavier  Maria  Luiz  Oliveiro.  Who  bids  more  ? 
Thirty — Ah!  the  good-will  of  Our  Lady  be 
with  you,  my  friend.  Forty  are  bid ! — only  forty 
vintems  for  food  which  will  purge  all  diseases 
lurking  in  him  that  eats  it.  The  saints  befriend 
you,  Senhor.  Forty-five!  Who  is  the  next 
bidder?  Who?  Forty-five!  Allelulia!  Fifty 
vintems  are  bid — it  is  enough — and”  taking  the 
money  44  may  your  victuals  be  alw’ays  as  sweet 
as  you’ll  find  this,  Senhor !” 

No  females  were  present.  Though  respect- 
able families  are  invited,  it  was  obviously  no 
place  for  ladies.  One  of  my  companions  be- 
longed to  the  Church,  and,  in  answer  to  my  in- 
quiries, said  the  place  was  wiiolly  unfit  for  re- 
spectable females  to  appear  in.  Of  this  even- 
ing entertainments  the  following  puff  was  in- 
serted in  one  of  the  daily  papers : 

44  Mb.  Editor — The  auction  of  the  Divine  Holy  Ghost, 
in  Santa  Rita,  to  be  continued  to  the  3d  proximo^  is  very 
interesting.  The  select  company  that  assembles  there, 
the  order  and  decorum  with  which  the  auction  is  con- 
ducted, reflect  credit  on  the  provider  and  managers. 
Permit  me  to  invite,  through  your  columns,  all  devotees 
of  the  Miraculous  Holy  Ghost  to  attend,  with  their  fam- 
ilies, in  order  to  increase  tho  brilliancy  of  this  devotional 
exercise.  I'm  Dbvoto.” 

The  same  paper  had  the  following  notice  to 
sporting  devotees : 

44  The  Brotherhood  of  tho  Divine  Holy  Ghost  of  San 
Gonpalo  (a  small  village  across  the  bay)  will  hold  the 
Feast  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  31st  instant  with  all  possi- 
ble splendor.  Devout  persons  are  invited  to  attend,  to 
give  greater  pomp  to  this  act  of  religion.  On  the  1st 
proximo  the  feast  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament,  with  a 
procession  in  the  evening,  a Te  Deum,  and  sermon.  On 
the  2d,  the  Feast  of  the  patron  San  Gon^alo ; at  three  p.  ji., 
there  will  l>e  brilliant  horee-racing,  after  which  a Te 
Deum  and  magnificent  fire -works.” 

As  I shall  not  have  an  opportunity  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Gon9alo,  I may  as  well  remark  here  that 
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he  is  a popular  friend  of  Portuguese  and  Bra- 
zilian elderly  single  ladies.  Young  ones  in- 
voke him  too,  but  in  a petulant  spirit.  Their 
staple  address  is : 

44  San  Gonpalo  of  Amarante, 

Match-maker  for  old  women ! 

Why  don't  you  marry  young  ones  ? 

What  harm  have  they  done  you  V* 

The  Carmelites  at  the  Lapa  Church  sur- 
passed St.  Rita’s  managers  in  external  display. 

The  front  of  the  place  w*as  covered  with  fes- 
toons of  colored  lampp;  cords  stretched  from 
the  roof  across  the  street  bearing  flags  and 
tapestries.  A handsomely  draped  stage  for  the 
auction  w*as  fitted  up  at  one  side  of  the  door- 
way, and  at  the  other  a band  of  musicians  sat. 

A fifty-foot  mast,  painted  red,  bore  “ the  flag 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  The  fire-works  were  not 
confined  to  blazing  skulls  of  negroes ; for  on 
high  poles  were  secured  other  victims — men 
and  women — who,  like  those  at  an  auto  daft, 
were  waiting  to  be  consumed.  But  after  all, 
the  festival  was  not  very  attractive  during  day 
or  night.  The  auctioneer  had  neither  tact  nor 
wit,  so  that  his  sales  dragged  most  heavily. 

He  and  the  musicians  performed  alternately. 

The  board  of  managers,  I understand,  were 
sensible  of  the  deficiencies  of  their  salesman, 
but  knew  not  where  to  get  a better.  The  poor- 
est of  artists  he  was ; to  use  a native  proverb : 

“a  John  Lopez — neither  vinegar,  honey,  nor 
Malmsey  wine — nothing.” 

All  concede  that  the  brotherhood  of  Santa 
Anna  bears  off  the  palm.  This  church  stands 
on  one  side  of  the  Campo,  a wide,  open  square, 
and  is  represented  in  the  following  illustration ; 
the  flag-staff  and  flag  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  front, 
a portion  of  the  pyrotechnic  poles  with  figures 
mounted  on  them,  the  auctioneer  and  empire 
fenced  in,  etc.  Before  noticing  them,  let  us 
glance  at  the  establishments  of  lay-showinen, 
who  are  always  welcomed  here  by  their  eccle- 
siastical brethren : both  parties  being  mutual 
aids  to  each  other.  Here  are 

44 1.  The  beautiful  Dog  of  the  North — the  Phoenix  of 
Europe.  Madame  Neif  has  the  honor  of  requesting  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  to  attend  early  to  enjoy  the  brilliant 
spectacle  of  ‘The  beautiful  Dog  of  the  North,’  as  she  can 
remain  only  a short  time.  The  exhibition  is  in  one  of 
the  tents  in  the  Campo  of  Santa  Anna,  every  evening  dur- 
ing the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

44  2.  Theatro  Magico.  Phantasmagoria  and  natural 
magic. 

4 4 3.  Theatro  do  Bom  Ousto.  Posture-making,  tum- 
bling, lifting  weights. 

“4.  Tourinhos  Mechanicoe.  Punch  and  Judy  and 
other  puppets. 

44  5.  Trabalhos  (feats)  do  Senhor  Otto  Motti." 

The  precocious  poodle  of  the  advertisement 
was  a gamester,  a canine  rout;  he  played  at  cards, 
spelled  out  ladies*  names,  and  did  many  other 
wonderful  things. 

There  were  three  more  booths,  in  one  of 
which  sword-swallowing  and  drawing  ribbons 
from  the  mouth  were  the  chief  feats,  except 
that  the  performers  rinsed  their  parched  throats 
with  fire.  In  another  w-ere  ground  and  lofty 
tumbling  with  rope-dancing. 
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But  let  us  turn  to  the  church,  and  try  to  get 
through  the  crowds  in  front  of  the  stage  erected 
against  one  side  of  it,  and  communicating  with 
its  interior.  This  stage  is  very  artistically  got 
up.  At  each  end  ail  angel  holds  a lamp,  while 
chandeliers,  vases,  and  blue  and  crimson  tapes- 
try enlighten  and  decorate  the  whole.  ‘‘The 
Emperor  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  seated  on  a throne, 
presides,  and  really  acts  the  part  to  admiration. 
The  little  fellow  is  about  ten  years  old;  lie 
wears  a crown;  a wide  frill  adorns  his  neck  and 
rests  on  an  ermine  tippet ; his  coat,  vest,  small 
clothes  with  strings  at  the  knees,  white  stock- 
ings, and  buckled  shoes  are  those  of  adults  two 
centuries  ago.  When  crowned,  he  sits  at  the 
altar  till  his  chaplain  performs  mass.  The 
board  of  managers  and  a number  of  ladies  are 
sitting  near  him.  The  hand  is  playing  a lively 
air,  ami  see ! the  little  monarch  points  with  hi* 
gilt  sceptre  to  a side-stand — a signal  for  one  of  his 
secretaries  to  hand  him  a paper  of  sugar-plums, 
lie  wears  *£  the  sa&h  of  the  order  of  Christ.” 

There  is  probably  some  alliance  between  these 
juvenile  inonarchs  and  the  u Boy  Bishops"  of 
the  middle  ages. 

Soon  as  the  music  ceased,  out  sprung  the 
auctioneer,  dressed  in  motley!  A young  man 
of  twenty-five  or  six,  a genuine  droll — a Brasil- 
ian Grimaldi.  In  disposing  of  a large  rusk  his 
antics  elicited  shrieks  of  approbation.  After 
disposing  of  several  more,  and  handing  to  each 


The  feast  opened  on  Sunday,  the  last  day  of 
May.  It  was  dark  before  I reached  the  place. 
The  illuminated  tower  and  steeple  of  the  church 
sparkled  iri  the  distance  as  with  strings  and 
wreaths  of  diamonds.  Bcngola  and  other  lights 
were  streaming  upward,  and  inverted  cones  of 
rockets — a dozen  from  one  stick — were  every 
few  moments  sent  aloft;  while  bombs  exploded 
with  reports  loud  as  from  the  heaviest  ordnance ; 
the  church-belts  pealed  away,  the  drums,  cym- 
bals, and  trumpets  of  the  showmen  helped  them. 
Opposite  the  show-booths  were  others  for  the 
sale  of  wines,  cigars,  pies,  and  other  refresh- 
ments. One  poetical  proprietor  informed  visit- 
ors, in  the  following  verse,  that  his  place  con- 
tained every  thing  that  could  be  wished  for  by 
those  who  love  to  taste  and  suck  good  things : 

“Qwora  bows  pot  l*  cos 
Quiznr  oh  it  car. 

IV*-**  ip.ic  tudo 
Stilie  )Uh  de  ilar." 

Avenues  were  formed  by  colored  women  seated 
on  the  grass,  each  with  a basket  of  fruit,  cakes, 
or  doce**,  lit  up  with  u paper  lantern.  Here 
were  “Holy  Ghost  rusks,”  gingerbread,  and 
scores  of  other  articles  thus  designated,  being 
stamped  with  a dove  in  honor  of  the  festival. 
The  noise,  bustle,  and  excitement  of  the  scene 
made  a perfect  Bartholomew  Fair.  The  ground 
was  alive  with  people,  who  kept  moving  hither 
aud  thither  like  u colony  of  ants  iu  commotion. 
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pttrehj&ssn  mih  ttj0 ; d}«n|e,  a gs^red  print,  lie 
disappeared*  and  .$&'  4 iwipUiiig  reappeared  in  a 
Mriped  {tp?&$0n%  4t&*  lik$  imrlv^piiUs,  with 
beite  sewed  dp  kba ft'ttpt and  side seam#.  Making 
ft  profound  rcvorem:t:  10  the  Emperor,  lie  intro- 
duced t in  A tomic  daoee,  a Uygc  white  rooster  to 


4<  silver  quiz^ng-gloss  " which  hung  by  & ribbon 
low  us  lm  fcnbns,  ami  ftpjpfjring  ip  .fe:  Wa  eye, 
thrust  his  whole  fhee  through  k, ; it  wi*a  an 
open  ring  cut  out  of  n sheetaf  tin,  js  pos- 
tures  and  his  manner  of  H irresist- 
ible. 

lie  tiring..  Ik?  emne  out  n*M  in  the  worn-o  m 
dr «m  of  a general  with  cnomiou#  epaulet^ 
and  performed  a comic  dance,  the  'musk  ac- 
companying Jriuu  With  every  t-hange  of  ike 
step  be  changed  the  figure  of  Im  magic,  hard 
One  momeut  a regular  tJiojxrtui  tin  fotte,  the  neat 
a BishojpV  mitre ; now  a.  ITirygiuu Jjyimet;  now 
a Quakers  castor  ; anon  an  invened  tnmemirti 
coper  ami  lost  ofaih  »• 
i'6rm  he 

.^fji  it*  <pMcfc  ubece^.iOTii  hiwk,  pigndnii, 

.pks*  ; jrusfcjh  cn^d*,  and  eo ftfeHoosvyi 
find  ■$  bdjvlev,  he  oceiemnuilh  used 
eye*;gks>,  After  deposing  o?»  dt^n pair  o( 
jiigipria,  the  mhHktaftf  ;pi«y c:d.  % popokCr  tp\ci  - 
turo ; And  fbijaitutg:  1 hail  seen  eiiMiigfi,  J turned 
to  }eareT  when  a .sudden  shout  awnoajneed  hi* 
reappearujf^  He  wm  in  a white  and  scarlet 
drew,  mounted  on  high  stilt*,  and  danced  a 
polka  on  them  to  pmfeitmb.  Wufi  a hen  in 
one  band  and  his  eye-glass,  in  the  oilier,  be 


tg/g-i  YU  £ ApCTlONBEH. 

the  amiiyncc.  Holding  it  in,  a natural  position 
by  Us  legs,  be  made  it  scvfcgm  by  pulling  dm 
the  tail  feather*,  and  *0011  knocked  it  down  too 
laughing  buyer,  with  a fine  rich  woodcut  of  a 
dove,  lit  n triangle  thrown  i n . A rprick  broken 
be  put  the  firit  bid  oh  bioiselF,  and  struck  ‘iff 
the  dohy'&t  :: first  or  second  udvnhce.  He 
kept  flr4  ‘contfi^ny  t&;  tT\e  ho&t  of  tempers,  and 
there  was  np  putting  h ]nke  upon  him.  ffpftrt? 
one  attempted  this  when  lie  look  bold  of  bis 


mmmm 


/umosfflqt  ;w  stilts. 
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bngi  ns,  If aJ$ one  or  tw6  befum 

tticV  weK*  J could  W#llv 

have  lu£Ueve<4  'fhfti  apl  ot  ;]$$&(,  their  Milk  bate 
iijuj  bonnets,  h&oxs*  tine 

linen,  feather  de-  Iinnest  atc.r 

tvinre  nothing  iirioTi!  than <wfa 
qu  delicate"!* ire.  iteitydft.  ;flte.  faces  .w£re 


placed  his  urmsa4iml*>  uuj'm  <*thcr  po^non*. 
Wkhuut  'bcsnuMoii  be  tvtme  down  s! or  ten 
steps  into  the  “ crjrttp^oi^  *q/L  U Am. 

bids,  stalking  fmioi>;£  the  crowd  like  a heron  or 
f Ittmutgu  among  p^ijipjte.  pfrr  fun  and  droll- 
try  no  rtetoriiinong  tli^  Wt i tfwrnc-u  mj nid  > ijfif \ 
him y lie  Junl  otni  drawback:  Ilia  voice,  was 
hoarse  and  cracked. 

Before  1 leif  be  appeared  in  a night-gown 
Etui  nigjit-cap,  wliieli  but  Uo  cTiauged  into  vuvr. 
ous  standard  covering  Am  tint  head.  tvtt'd  gen- 
erally by.  bitting  sonic  one  with  »L  The  wotsi 
thing  about  himwa&kfe  ejnitd  rmumeiu  of  the 
fowls  uiul  pigeons,  w hi-* h lie  w hirled  and  jerked 
about  him  without  t he  *ujp 

fcringv  The  hitter  Hi:- red'  in  xMimyfc,  while 

ilm  s.crt«ddiigi»  of  rt#  “gen* 

■eral  merriniout,  -.jStfia  sub!  t<>  be.j^ 

liuif^on,  irinjdoyod  by  this.  -cfejitKlv  orr  \cs  chief 

test  iv;\p, 

Fwr'm%rhx  in  >t*r$£*8 

are,  X eijitftl  to  those  of  any  chunrry. 

china  jrerlmps  extteptod.  While  they  excel  in 
»Wpio  /oyoi,1’  they  have  a variety  which,  though 
of  ancient  date,  I have  semi  uowlrere  else. 
Admitting  of  endless  application*,  and  opening 
a new  held  tor  our  artiste,  a few  specimens  from 
this  exhibition  nmy  as  well  be  given.  But  iirxt 
let  us  read  the  ottidal  announcement.; 

"JCKpirit.a  Santo  dt  Situtu  A nita.  This  cvoniti£,dnjwi 
M.  will  he  piven,  if  thf?  wc*iUn?r  |K:nmtH,  a gram!  di^pl/v)*  ot 


..  ;:?;r  ;:,;c4*;ri^cr?*r;- ; . •*.  *.  • 

WOOl>~fcA*  VKK. 

The  mov^Ucnte  of  the  wood-sawyer  apd  thr 

vest  wove  praduani  io  Xhe  znme  #t  iti  a siahhir 
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Campo  offer  the  following  attractions.  I quote 
the  Diario : 

44  In  the  Barraca  of  Good  Taste  there  will  be  an  extraor- 
dinary Divertisewent  on  the  day  of  the  Body  of  God. 

t4ln  the  Theatre  Magico,  a Representation  in  Three 
Parts:  Port  1.  The  Passion  of  our  Lord,  viz.,  The  Birth 
— 8t  Joseph — Garden  of  Olives — Holy  Magdalen — The 
Tortures — St  Peter — Our  Lord  of  the  Paces — St.  George 
— The  Crucifixion — St  John  Baptist— The  Resurrection 
— The  Holy  Virgin.  Part  2.  Cosmoramic  Views.  Part 
3.  Diverting  Phantasmagoria:  The  Sorcerer— Flying 
Death's  Head — The  Parisian  Galatea — The  Changed 
Head— Don  Quixote — Walking  Woman — Garden  of  Love 
and  The  Monster.  To  conclude  with 

“ Tubes  Cats  danclng  tux  Polka.” 

Of  religious  plays  and  interludes  by  which 
this  day  was  celebrated  in  the  middle  ages, 
“ The  Passion  of  our  Lord”  was  one ; The  Cre- 
ation, Deluge,  Susannah,  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
Burial  of  Christ,  and  scores  taken  neither  from 
the  Old  Testament  nor  the  New,  were  others. 
Even  the  whiskered  artists  are  not  wholly  novel, 
though  the  part  assigned  them  may  be.  They 
were  anciently  made  to  act  an  easier  part  in 
France.  At  Aix,  on  the  festival  of  Corpus 
Christi,  the  finest  tom-cat  of  the  country,  wrapt 
in  swaddling  clothes  like  a child,  was  exhibited 
in  a magnificent  shrine  to  public  admiration. 

The  day  is  not  designated,  as  with  us,  Corpus 
Christi,  but  “ Corjw  de  Deos”  and  is  celebrated, 
in  the  language  of  the  Calendars,  “ By  a solemn 
procession  of  the  Body  of  God,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  their  Imperial  Majesties  and  court.”  Un- 
der the  date  of  the  14th  inst.,  “Procession  of 
the  Body  of  God  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Jose  and 
Candelaria.”  On  the  21st  inst.,  “Festival  and 
procession  of  the  Body  of  God  in  the  parishes  of 
St.  Rita,  St.  Anna,  and  the  Gloria,”  etc.  This  is 
the  uniform  language  of  the  Church  and  people, 
though  it  sounds  strange  in  ears  not  used  to  it. 

The  streets  were  thronged  with  people  hop- 
ing against  hope ; for  the  sky  was  lowering.  The 
early  morning  promised  a splendid  day.  The 
Corcovado,  in  verdant  vesture,  and  set  off  with 
the  bright  ethereal  ground  behind  him,  reared 
his  head  in  glorious  relief,  as  if  he,  too,  had 
donned  his  best  in  honor  of  the  festival,  and 
was  waiting  for  it  to  begin.  Within  an  hour  he 
shrunk  out  of  sight;  for  the  smiling  heavens 
put  on  a face  of  sorrow,  and  at  length  burst 
into  tears.  A drizzling  rain  set  in,  and  con- 
tinued with  little  intermission  through  the  day. 

As  St.  George  is  the  only  saint  that  goes 
through  the  streets  on  horseback,  and  that  only 
once  a year,  I determined,  notwithstanding  the 
unpromising  weather,  to  call  upon  him.  Reach- 
ing his  shabby  quarters  in  the  Rua  Lampadoza 
—a  poor  neighborhood — I found  a troop  of  cav- 
alry in  front,  waiting  to  escort  him  to  the  Im- 
perial chapel  in  Dereita  Street,  where  the  Em- 
I>eror,  ministers  of  state,  the  legislature,  judges, 
provincial  governors,  and  the  elite  of  the  army 
and  the  church  were  ready  to  receive  him.  A 
native  of  the  East,  his  fane  reminds  one  of  Ara- 
bian palaces  with  exteriors  indicative  of  pov- 
erty’s abodes.  Here  is  neither  steeple,  tow'er, 
nor  clock ; no  vestibule,  railings,  steps,  nor  even 
flagging,  to  separate  its  precincts  from  the  com- 
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mon  carriage-way,  so  that  a cart  may  as  easily  be 
turned  in  it  as  round  the  corner.  The  front  ele- 
vation resembles  the  gable-end  of  a barn — no 
higher,  wider,  and  hardly  more  tasteful.  The 
sill  is,  of  any  thing,  below  the  wet  and  clammy 
pavement.  All  things  look  mean  about  it — even 
to  the  red  curtain  that  hangs  between  the  door- 
jambs. It  is  faded,  worn  out,  and  borrowed 
from  a sister  saint — “Luzia” — whose  name  is 
wrought  on  it. 

Like  others  we  push  it  aside,  and  entering, 
find  the  place  a mean  one;  the  walls  rough, 
and  rafters  bare,  the  damp  floor  giving  way 
under  one’s  feet,  while  bits  of  old  carpet  covered 
the  worst  spots.  Passing  by  a committee  busily , 
employed  in  “exchanging”  penny  portraits  of 
the  saint  for  milreis  hi  ought  in  by  devotees,  we 
discover  George  himself,  standing  in  full  dress 
against  the  wall,  waiting  for  the  weather  to 
clear  up.  Females  crowd  to  kiss  his  band, 
courtesy  to  him,  and  some  sit  down  in  front  to 
admire  him.  He  wears  a plumed  helmet,  a 
cambric  tippet  frilled  round  his  neck,  a crimson 
tunic  with  skirts  reaching  to  his  knees,  black 
leggins  or  boots,  with  large  spurs;  his  feet  are 
already  in  the  stirrups,  which  are  attached  to 
his  thighs  instead  of  the  saddle.  He  grasps  a 
shield  in  one  hand,  and  a baton  in  the  other. 

A mantle  lies  ready  to  throw  over  him  when 
mounted.  A short  sword  is  at  his  waist,  and 
muslin  frills  at  his  wrists.  His  stature  is  that 
of  an  ordinary  sized  soldier,  but  his  ruddy, 
smooth  face,  without  beard,  whiskers,  or  mus- 
tache, is  not  much  like  a warrior’s.  His  horse 
is  in  a neighboring  stable.  His  helmet,  corselet, 
and  armlets,  were  of  pasteboard,  colored  in  imita- 
tion of  steel ; the  shield  was  made  of  tin-plate. 

At  two  p.  m.,  no  signs  of  the  weather  improv- 
ing, the  troops,  including  the  mounted  guard 
of  honor  to  the  saint,  were  dismissed,  and  the 
procession  given  up.  I called  at  the  Imperial 
chapel  on  my  way  home,  and  found  it  crow  ded. 

Two  row's  of  Imperial  lialbardiers,  extending 
from  the  entrance  to  the  altar,  had  just  formed 
a clear  passage  for  a miniature  procession.  The 
organ  was  playing  and  eunuchs  singing,  and  so 
foul  w’as  the  air  that  two  negroes  dropped  and 
were  home  out  as  dead.  I found  it  impossible  to 
remain  in  five  minutes  without  approaching  the 
door  for  fresh  air.  The  programme  was  at 
length  arranged:  first  came  chanting  eunuchs, 
the  brotherhood  with  candles,  priests,  and  can- 
ons ; the  Body  of  God  under  a canopy  ; the  em- 
peror with  a lighted  candle ; ministers  of  state 
and  others,  with  their  sons  in  court  costumes, 
strongly  reminding  one  of  Tom  Thumbs  in  mor- 
ris dances.  Then  followed  the  guard  with  their 
burnished  spears.  In  this  order  the  whole 
passed  three  times  up  and  down  the  floor,  and 
so  w ound  up  the  official  ceremonies  of  the  day. 

I subsequently  called  with  a friend  on  the 
“Defender  of  the  Brazilian  Empire,”  and  was 
not  a little  surprised  to  find  him  stowed  away 
in  a dark  closet,  and  stripped  as  clean  as  if  a 
troop  of  Ishmaelites  or  Camanches  had  met 
him.  He  had  not  a rag  to  his  back.  As  his 
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altitudes  reftttitkd  j u vipfbni.  No* t u lady  with  * female 

than  a 1 now  $iivy; haw  rlie  jnudlkftm  sjMe  behind  -to;  j drop?  on  her  kuees,  and  lor 

of  bi*  llftth*  were  variwb  Hu*  hu*  Oft:  it  j-'liftH  u minute  prays  and  crosses  h er&dfy  rises, 

trestle*  and  in  jttfbi- 1 iWjii*  %nm&  and  £o<*9  awayk.&he  vvdn-t 

•ed  Hfe  jftcmrfif  eh&ffetfv  .iKftft ; km.  the  h And  on  wWvh.  m many  Hack  iftouths 

the  Etnpemr.  the  denWttftt^  '"&[  have  been  Tubl^d'~-rtiid  Ai;  i^  right,  for 3-vu  At*c*n 

Wicked  ]>e.‘i.Mf,'r  iVir  dMmm.rirftr  the  *uint'  lidT j ftfciJUgh  dic-euaes  on  bhuT faces hereto  ju^ify  .her. 
year Ly  hit-king  And  shyitig*  & that  hnf  Our  • 1 was  about  \u  ItAv&r  ivhvur  a feebje  tuid  |»ur^ 

Lady's  abL  he  wftiild  have  been  thrown  to  the  Mind  old  tuyrrw  crept  forward  iodic  foct ; putting 
ground!  TJie  irnogb  jte.  aft  ftld  ims,  of  hard: -in  her  head,  .-ho  proved  her  lips  to  them  ft  dozen 
and  heavy  wood;  tU  weight  about  «N$  or  | tliiwwu.'  Then  turning  Jo  the  hand,  *hc  fondled 
7«QUi<ds;  It  is  always  touuiLuetl  in  the  church.  it,  biased  it,  hud  her  left  cheek  on  it,  then  her 
Oil*  horse  was  trained  to  kneel  till  it  Wfwr  prop-  fight  one.  rhea  drew  both  Miles  of  her  nice  over 
Grjj  suljusted  to  the  saddle;  ft,  aud  agaiir  .reeled \tbeuj  vty  !$«■:  opeiy  judm. 

In  ripply*  to  a remark  about  ihp:sattti^-:ftudii>i;  * She'  seemed.  UftWi.U*M&  to  give  jd^efe  to  ntliers 
tlift ' 35fid<m>.>  kfthtisbin.  *im<«*t  ehvd  tear*  •while-  n>miig.  • I think  sftnae  vne  gave  ’her  »*  turn,'  lor 
Jelling  \\*  t hot  the  church  w;te  luo  poor  to  liny  , .dm.  fdoeatm:!*:  re*e,  Jm*  n eoj Ipcv  ucknoA<l^dg- 
dam  afty  clotidng-  uWt'  contract.,7  said  h\\  'meal  ii*  ihv  Sul\^c:  oou:  tvw'tui  three  iiim>  down 
^ « xtJv  an  (dfuHdot  to  dfjess  him  sin  hik  totmil,  j fo  the,  iir^r.  lUPbwtmther  /She  w &; 

#n tl  Jfhat  ad  Vd'.  edh  doT  It  wik*  »uggtfSUd  ; ceikh.Ml,  ,\v hife  f remai/ii^L  Ity  ft  -;sc*>?b  o,f  dfeVdi^es 

;tlm ti; ;U^ . :f  • »>£  t|t^  • f^o.ftiu tryf  • . he  ; hi --ty Itt^tu Oit 

much  4ur  t?L  *i  i . v A VShl-  »i?S  iWi  t«^V  ft:vA;d€vftftTiidijVl.  wxw  -told. 

aeflfn>t>v  It  ij ^ w ttMiimial  dnaae ^ to  lofj  ve  him  ■ she  most  likely  had  some  troublesome  disease 
thut* • ncjd^.-reiW-**  >'ii  M M4*i.ho^^rtddihg,  -uIn  ' in  her  lave,  wim*h  she,  fu  common  with  thpttk 
Lisl.it vhv  ^fvinr  iho  Hilary  of  « Idf-meo-  imoh,  helii-vcd .would  Uf  cxjrelkd  hy  yiacing  h 

anuCbloueh  no  i \o<  duyel  there  is  very  iihlic*’  m con* mi  wiri?  ?}>**  immJ  of  tlie  holy  image. 

— AUimugh  mi’Uiiy,  ?h»*»v  aero  prohohly  a tJion- 

. tftB  JUftJA?/  or  ifolK  stii  id  vandle>hutnuig,  arai  el)  in  cocvtiy»?un»iie- 

tlTt»e  Bnda!  nf  ■&*«!''  w;^.  vvle!»niterl  ift  two  sticks.  Both  Mucks  iuu3  whites  thronged  abort* 
or  tli roe  y-aridios  on  subsequent  dftrS;  I iVifk  j the  'prone  image.  Before  I left,  three  Wiles 
r»e«sed  u portion  of  the  ^mictedhjgK  of  aavli,  • knolt  arid  kissed  tjie  woodtin  hand  iimnetliutelv 
Falsing  t)m  ihmdidaria  Church  i entered  and  > aftor  u had  l»eeu  touched  hy  uegio  Uj/a. 
found  it  ' thronged..  Tim  panel  front  of  Onr  j The  enterprising;  brotherhood  of  ‘'Born  do- 
'Lad>i  V altar  it*i  rerijuved,  ex)K*smg.  ‘‘  a DtcUl  v sus'*  hold  their  feta  not  for  otf,  IBdf  a dozen 
.•ChTiSt^  w itdiin,  as  represented  below.  I gat  ftp  * TnftkB»;he<l,  hmt>)icwdiM]  .<ukUen»  pnvaded  Itefore 
to  the  place  fti  u geiittefrmit,  who  hail  just  mo  ; the  door,  liamllinp  and  pu ding  cigars,  mailing 
luted.  tbc.iruayC,  uru<e  /<rtd  *hv.w  bock.  A negro  ;o  miud  old  n«ftUdi-loc.k  heroes  blowing  thuh 
girl  mi  diar  httfids  m&  kftee^  tepept  M ; 1 3cit<  pVejiamtory  to  tiring  nfTtlteir  piece*?.  Pu»Im, 

it,  and . '.repeft^svliy  ^isai»il  the  luiiul,  Ahdwmg;  t ing  fhe  enm^m  screen  aside.,  the  place  was  l|(; 
lueftn \x h;iH5#-  k'rf#.  of  her  rnuddiexl  fet  to  up  more  bnllhintly  tJkin  u ladl-voom  at  mhi- 

every  eye.  SiiC*yis^Y  droj*>  a vtiitem  into  a am; to  uiglit.  Two  of  the  cun delabra  at  t lit*  nltai-  w ere  « ’ 
moth  silver  fcaKer,  ovtv.doKiug  with  coin  ftiid  couple  of  bmUrren  in  all*,  who  stood  as  steady 
fuil'i  ~f!g»ivre>rv?.  fthd  renres.  Two  white  bid4  CthuoA-.fts  the  gilt  woodcti  and  plated  one,;*, 
ragged  and  dirty  as  dilmdnn  s,  speak  a lew  words  Here  rv;is  more  bowing,  kneeling,  courtesy i rig. . 
to  jpatdi  ^tber%  i*ros*$  themstdves,  Tall  oil  their  kiting,  and  leg-making  going  on  than  in  they' 
knee*,  aftd  creep  fovward  iogeiber ; one  waits  Camlebiyjft,  though  no  image  was  pluced  wifcfijji , 
till  the  or het  the  hand,. ami  then  wriggles  j leach  of  the  worshipers,  tor  want  of  onb  ttnyy 

himself  for wapi  to  take  Ids  turn  ; each  drops  in  ! kissed  the  floor,  steps, 


ar|ierings  and  penny 
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pictures  on  the  walls.  A w as 

told  be  ,mereiia«tr~he\vei'ti  tiur- 

tysfive’  imil  toty  t^ies  uf  age,  rone  from  bis 
knees  near  cmg  went  directly  iq  the  righi  wail, 
and  put  hi#  mouth  to  ^nietbing  <m  it  ; tiekjt; 
crocked,  went  ice:  the  rftlluig,  tbmiktidit. 

mid  kissed.  th«  tbe/nUar  ^fcv[>4  but  one 

wher£  tho  nave  \#  ybj>uramd  iron*  the  i&#f  or 
diancel ; -getriti^;uprHe  muyb>ft  crossed 

over  tu  the  opposite  waJ)  -rjni  \m.t-4  ^unefijin^ 
rfiere.  four  oc  five  feet  ubtAts  Ibrfrf; t and 
standing  on  bis  toes,  fib  rieekyrtetela-si  in  Um  ut- 
termost, he  Attempted  ro  tv:.<<;h  U higher  ohj eel 
with  his  lips.  Tim  objects  u£  JyW  WoUfbip'.were 
eoar*e  |>r«tns  of  saints  Next  tw'O  negroes  A row 
ii\y  through  the  middle  of  the  audience,  mid 
kissed  the  floor.  then  the  step.  Throe  vrfdtjB 
then  and  one  wouiun  folb/wgd  them.  The  filthy 
T.piuiltfon  of  the  sole*  of  the  ivgrc >es  v o ti trasted 
^irfiijgjy  with  A pairof  ttew  pumps  a datuly  *if  a 
man  turned  up  a litth’  >vay  fjvjti*  them.  At  one 
time  fiveTnen  and  two  women  were  -Worn  me 
vtilh  their  months  on  the  floor  ! liud  rather 
have  stett  them  in  any  other  poyitiofb 

Not  feeling  much  edified  by  tbe^e  jpfrov/^lihg 
scenes,  1 turned  toward  the  Tun  In.  Thi*  yteps 
vr4  front  swarmed  with  negroes  ftnlk  and 

dloces  to, exhausted  not?*h Vjfhg  i as 
gorgeous  as  that  of  the  Cbjiiiu : hut  the  gfett&st 
noTcity  were  the  ihuttnus  of  two  ^Uversinife' 
•ho}-Nvpilcd  ott  tables  at  Oad>  *hb>,  of  the  uktu, 
smd  guarded  by  muskeie ors.  Here  w ere  tmy  i, 
cwer&jbiudns,  {dteher?^ tmd  brher  things,  beside^ 
sotne.  large  caklrond<^k tug  vessels,  whose  »is« 
wu$  hot  nppareirt  Of  trays  alone  T counted  over 
forty,  nrosf  of  which  frgfy  not  fes  thaw  three 
long,  ami  of  pr^rriotial  SYlidt  ibif 

meant  I could  not  imaging  not  rireanjihg  th^t 
x he?  w hole  eoithi  hehwigid  ^ne  church ; but it  was 
eveuso.  The  Tania  Brotherhood  is  ' cry  wealthy, 
an  d tfrhefcB  itt  ili  i k bHiueh  of  ti  emotion . 

I next  slroiHed  up  Caatle  t ti  i),  to  wiiiie^yome 
new  pertcgmmne?&  ucitwunvgtt  by  the  fAipuclt h?.v 
Seventy  ot  eighty-  persons.  tithi 

children,  wer».fc  waiting  for  the  service  to  begm. 
*Wdt$enly  the  profound  <ul<ua:e  was  broken  by  a 
loud  hammering  dwt  knocked  all  meduntinu  oil 
t he  h pad— car f>c n tens  tit t i pg  jip  n ddifof  mu. 

^iciaus,  «ix  .of  whom  sonji  came  in,  w-ijiv  a 
viol,  two  vinfiti^  a couple  of  fiuiftX,  ttJtS  & flat*-. 
tonek,  One  of  the  pn‘nibvn?  em-oged  from  tire 
^eatry.  ilk^rnt?  1 .exchduu'd  u;  niy-df.  how 
like  the  pictures  of  his  t la$*  J hAvA^en'!  .T'htjYh 
?«  Munethiug  unydeas.ant  to  l^wtcstaju  feohuys 
yt  hi#  appearauf^,  intkf^iideiit  of  u coarseTicsi; 

that  t*f  itself  is  any  dung  bi>rogfc,mibIr,  A 
-haven  i’irjY'0,  a mbbsh  peaked  nv<l  nuffr.l 
iawth  wtcov^ncd  neck  and  exposed  stwrnnm. 
bare ;;t^7'(iu(l  feet  pushcfl  i n to  *•  hp-sh* id  w- om ier» 

Uppers  large  und  luury  humK  imd  kVa  «nlr 
enrmeto  a bmw'u  svrgw  g>iwnv  tied  found  his 
tnbhilp. ^vvi|h  a ivvnj,  froni  Wfik  );  lenity  « «t ring 
:o  Tbrn  riutn:  & the  n>ly  hood  or  v-rovl 

ftepp>ttg  l«eh i ml,  lurnerl  hptfk:  1 ike  the  hinged 
A;<ys4*r  a or  iUnhqnh 

The  c'lU^ic  rftrttek;  up.  ^td  iwo  Capucbins  l»e- 


gan  a chant,  during  wldoh  the  people  kwlk  /trid 
the  briar  j us^  de^eHhc^  VgoC  a box-pidphy 
whi»-b,  tike-  uli  jaili'dts  inivi:.,  Is  so  p!;iv*il  tbitt  U»C 
sp^ikgr  diwjtvi  Jose  M Ay 
iik  buck  to-  them  «»  tire  ate.  '’A‘ir-|h.c'i*hijiilin- 
ceased  he  r*^e  c?»  *<pe«.k,  und  every  now  end  iben 
broke  into  lr.ug  watbttg  ejueiii nijon>  of 
T‘  4t  A Wo  S’mf.nm !”  ^Sann^.r  4i 
contvi  r **  fcrhfasT*  crc. ; turning  oegay dually 
ttttd  pdiuting  to  the  images.  A>  he  warmed. 

| bin  gjisti  ciulMiorf/  bee  a in  e energcfic.  He  leaned 
it'H-r  the  edge  of  the  box  till  his  \vidc.^prg4tl 
| hands  nearly  touched  the  shbtthlers  of  devotees 


{ hgiowr  ldu»  ; then  stepping  back,  be  tbn  w his 

t hoint  Lit'  m-rtt  ai it)  < i t f tth  f < ' ’tilsi  anirii.,  i’ 


; ■#  ioijgth  nhorc  her.  There 'wtr»' :?ViHv  n*»v- 

; elh'iu-fiiv  Uianner  ^Idvh^mifk  tnerurhef  hivor* 

1 ably-  viz. : as  he  finished  VwT»  fciiuig  he 

Ills  $c»t,  tvh  ere 

he  remained  half,  aml  sornetimes  aWbote  min- 
me,  till  fre^h  ideas  rose  in  him.  flu  rure'Jy  ^>okc 
five  minutes  without  sitting  down  occr.^onalh 
be  giiwe  out  a seutenee  iti  that  positjom  wof-h  one 
Imnd  ou  the  edge  of  the  pulpit  »ml  the  other  ap- 
plying a handkerchief  tef }iis$  ^ier^pimigfiice^  hut 
; rhg  instant  anew  view  of  the -subject.,  or  a lunch- 
thtmgbt  occurrpd,  he  athtl ed  hj>,  an»J  tuVi  .T 

Uoo  g!  v>  \v  v ii  g;  I m * gnuge,  i.  v..  if  one  mi  gift  judge 
/by  bis  i,-.\\: iteiiieiit.  { .supjuiso  be-  beurem  was; 
batfgcted,  thougli  they  gav^r  ho  n>ibk*.  styii  of  be. 

f t ng  yio-  i tir : 


itipidfy  / 

•which  tbv^c  Italian  nptwrk*  anvTubl  to  di-bee? 

tb^mt-elvcs.  diminishes  tire  c fiber. *if 

tbm.  He  had  ob  book  iv>r  noro;  about  In rn. 

• 1 began  to  ti  i-e,  and  thought  of  leaving  J Unt 

a Per  another  short  chant,  another  friar  stepped 
into  the  apeakifig-bfix,  older  mid  stouter  than  !*i? 
: pK^dw^je^Vir,' • wl  A n darker 'boaisl  and  fairer  sk  m * 
ills  aefion  was  confined  chiefly  to  his  head, enin- 
funed  with  n singithir  habit  ot  power,  of  dmwii-g 
ii**wn  his  ncek  iuu>  his  !>ody,  and  suddenly  push' 
ing  |ft  op  ngtfiitt.  io  d nr  standing,  bis  bead 
'rv^g-  wifh  ■‘jjpf  ideas  and  fys  rpice~-no\y  buried 


i 


ii* 
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beneath  his  cowl,  now  half  a foot  above  it,  arid 
still  rising. 

A slight  rain  was  falling,  which  I preferred 
encountering  to  remaining  longer.  As  I came 
in  sight  of  Derieta  Street  the  sound  of  music 
came  up,  and  shortly  after  appeared,  sorao  two 


hundred  feet  below,  the  Mizeraeordftt  Procession 
of  the  Burial.  I reached  the  Hospital  in  rime 
to  witness  its  order  and  arrival.  The  unpleas- 
ant weather  had  reduced  the  number  of  spec- 
tators. The  performers  were  drabbled,  and 
seemed  anxions  to  get  in-doors. 


More  angels,  led  by  brothers,  came  next,  fol- 
lowed by  the  tallest  of  their  number,  a girl 
of  fourteen,  who  mounted  a pair  of  steps, 
and*  chanting,  opened  a white  cloth,  the  hand- 
kerchief of  Veronica,  whom  she  represented. 
She  performed  the  part  exceedingly  well,  not- 
withstanding the  thick  drizzling  rain.  Step- 
ping down,  the  brother  took  np  the  steps,  and 
all  went  forward  again.  Now  came  brothers, 
monks,  and  candles ; angels,  monks,  and  broth- 
ers; and  then  “Nossa  Senhora,”  erect,  large  as 
life,  in  pnrple  dress,  silver  rays  on  her  forehead, 
and  standing  on  a stage  richly  paneled,  and 
set  oft'  with  cypress  but  no  dowers.  Borne,  as 
the  coffin  was,  on  men's  shoulders,  she  might 
be  seen  over  the  heads  of  the  people  a mile 
off,  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  member  of  the 
Pomp. 

The  band  of  music.,  more  brothers  in  white  albs 
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were  closed,  the  leader  of  the  14 Pomp**  once 
more  worked  Ids  mutmm , whose  sounds  died 
gradually  away  in  the  extensive  interior.— 
The  soldiers  now  put  on  their  caps,  and,  with 
reversed  arms,  were  marched  to  their  bar- 
racks. 

Some  of  the  implements  (in  miniature)  ca' 
ried  by  the  angels  are  figured  below. 


and  bearing  candles,  came  next,  and  last  of  all 
the  soldiery.  In  the  hurry  to  get  out  of  the  rain, 
Nossa  Seniiora  was  nearly  knocked  off  her  base. 
Iler  head  came  slap  against  the  door-jamb,  in 
consequence  of  the  bearers  on  one  side  not 
lowering  her  from  their  shoulders  in  concert 
with  their  comrades.  She  passed  through  at  a 
low  angle  with  the  horizon.  After  the  doors 


The  ram  so  increased  that  no  one  supposed 
any  other  pageant  would  take  place.  The 
Carino  one  did  not;  but  the  Paula  brother- 
hood, who  excel  in  these  things,  after  waiting 
in  vain  till  six  o'clock  for  clear  weather,  de- 
termined not  wholly  to  disappoint,  the  public, 
the  angels,  and  themselves.  Arranging  matters 
as  well  as  they  could,  in  large  apartments  con- 
nected with  the  church,  the  Pomp  emerged 
from  the  side  passage,  where  the  waxen  Ex 
Votes  were,  on  the  front  stoop  or  platform,  and 
pacing  slowly  along  it  to  the  main  entrance, 
turned  in,  proceeded  toward  the  high  altar,  and 
thence,  through  a side-door,  into  the  interior 
again. 

Of  the  last  spectacle  of  the  kiwi  I ever  expect 
to  see  I shall  preserve  a few  particulars,  although, 
excepting  the  superior  style  in  which  it  was  got 
up,  it  differed  little  from  that  of  the  Mizera- 


cordia.  The  managers  being  wealthy  and  am- 
bitious of  outshining  other  establishments,  their 
angels  are  allowed  to  be  the  handsomest,  and, 
with  their  saints,  to  have  the  best  fit-outs. 
While  others  can  hardly  draw  an  audience, 
they  command  full  houses. 

The  church  was  darkened — the  glimmering 
of  a solitary  candle  barely  preventing  persons 
from,  running  against  each  other.  Only  when 
a new-comer,  or  one  whose  patience  in  waiting 
was  worn  out,  pushed  the  crimson  screen  in 
the  door-way  moatjentarily  aside,  did  sufficient 
light  flash  in  to  enable  ns  to  distinguish  the 
faces  of  those  close  by  us.  The  place  was  three- 
fourths  full  of  people  (no  females),  all  moving 
and  muttering  like  so  many  discontented  phan- 
toms. The  greater  part  had  been  thus  em- 
ployed between  three  and  four  hours. 

At  lust  the  sound  of  a distant  rattle  came 

. . ; ‘Original  frsffi.. 
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from  the  u drew  nearer*  ceased.  and  &0y.tti  fftv  A'~  0?>}j  vx  u/  |hv  r^r? 

soo?i  after  •w>i>''-'->i'rafid  if  Jo  the;  street,  when  ■ « 

those  >>•  5^4tK;h«srI  forth  a ml  .met  five  *pr>  v*o.  N.vi^iVfl  y iVry»'b 

Aoii  soldiers »??♦'<  yt>d  ih7p*vc*vi  «>r  he » 

of  the.;.Hid»;-r^^.*'.L:v.  upon  the  pimform  or  king  ; • - 

stoop,  >vhi«'h  tfm  f!K>»ps  formed  a p.lsswl.'v  r ■ , . , »; 

to  the  elpvtdi  domv/.  Soon  th&re  came  forth  a ■ v*  ■.  .■•  • 

■Swarm  ;6f  cAntile^eA^r^;  ,w.ho% • with-, uml ignifierl  Hm  :w-  y.  hkh 

speed, ■ hastened  in  again  through  the  frontdoor  ; • - ; . >.i  : ' . :.r  m : •:,<  .-:  • :k <•  (!u 

fdr  shelter:  They  .were  followed % .. if. mem k.  in  A:?M  oi  hyf  \hA  mv**  »f~ 

a tUU&lyng  tftie  loiter  bound  o-i? \i* n p* ! ,^«!»  to.  dpv  a): 

winul  his  rani  pies  with  & MlfVmh ■ rop..—beiu>  ■ : J Ki  • ••  ■*  •»- 

ing  3 blax  k criv.*^,  do  ^1Ki?li.'  ■£.&*<*$[  [forth'etl  the  j riunn.  N'vtftfnu-  irwimpti  v .p'tft  i)»i  ,h.wi. 
letter  *f  ns  in  the  .^nxertwotdta  spectacle*  j -•  -•■•  ft  •■••  i • ■-.•t  *>t  <ji< &<k/v cnu  ri.,; 
"iVfprft cnriilk .liranjr^  then  brothers  jit  id  n Je-  r- •■■*  ^ >*i  v ' ‘nnv^ttji.d  r*  ^:ni 

gino  of  angels;  over  the  h^ni’*  of  Miverid  ^heu  : | •>'•••••  . ...  . 

guardian.*  held  ombicif.ix  NexL  a phnt  JHP.dcs--  t J. . i,-  .•;?,*  ♦»'f  vPa  j*. ;*  vio  'i 

ul  W:iS  brought  forth  Ht«%l  fd.UCcd  Otl  th&  fig  J-  • >.%  .’••  •'  * T b . ■<  cV-l-pi^V  i\P  • •:>:  ’V.4> 

gin&  An  ca me,  ami,  ^fiy  kkh  d.Wrr^tWv  a vj»u  v*»r.  i***. 

ehanfetl  .«  i-imip'  cm  (he  at'  ihi>  '-<<  • - . -•.•>•  ^ ^v^otu  his  hp^r.hvv't  **  okti 

hmr^unfphliug  from  n..  yo1Icm‘„  h&\ she  ■ • •;■••••• 

piece  kif  wnf^;'  niti#lfnA‘  fid!  f her  qn” fvk;  s?«;?  >hc*  viVali' ;V .'witiivio' \;ia  vtiQUil 

vvhi<fh  was  deiucfed  a Hitll-Ien^th ..%tire  V»f ^ h;>ne.n^ '».->■ l**ot}*> . ^/6a;  \yi 
deM.  'Fife  jifub  fwted  greenfly  l - ,;:ri  /W^4.^rfv'  ^ vf»U^  }A  itr?  in^c^Miov.  h 

see.1  ll>,r  iititl;  : ^';.-ti^,  1*  if  a r^b  tfett  *■ 


lunl  in  rereived  m\  iinpre^ion  of  the  whokv 
It  ww  ft  copy  of  the  inttcr  that  the  Udie.  song- 
etrefiti  iioTolteii  be.fore  u^ 

; * w viaini^rirt^  F ;: the  Cofjto, 

•W Oolrlen  l'fc&yn$  some  ca'U  it,  upheld  he  m^nky  • 
in,  'v|,ue;  iioAiL  and  e»'is^>rki'.  u A dead  Chn*tv  • 
Jay  on  it  h wm*  panmlly  covered  by  a nth  v 
epuntcrpaOe,  u The  three  Mnry.?*'  Rdiwcd 
vteopirig.  dre^ed  in  font:  r \x*w\  and 

hpOtl-S  mvl  h?usdkx*rehiefft.in  thdr  hand*?.  -Their 
halos  iev tried  mmh  of  hobhin  ’vire,  and  miglp 
any  whore  hiit*e  jveeu  taken  for  the  fraitiey  j 
of  caps  or  Iwhhefe  Next  eiitne  Safftt  yfohu  aVfd  7 
Mary  Mag: latency  she  cy  one  of  fh?  preeiMliny 
trio,  hemg  yvifoe  rt*|ire^ertted.  Xrr  the  Came* 
procession  the  2 tophus  always uUf.ml  mount’ 

et». :{  1 ’ -*  V"' " “ " 

Next  three  snspicVon^Jopfcipg).  IgifV’drTned 
chaps  in  steel ^ caps  •drew  np  — koman  exeeii- 
Hprieoa.  Behiml  ihern  the  ceutnnou 

tn  gorgeon^j  ittray ; golden  helmet,  srarJct  tit  me,  i 
a ^t;dF  snrmomu»i>l  by  an  espje,  and  every  in-  h 
signiu  of  an  fmcient.  ni'ditarv  officer.  The  char.  1 
acte t wn50V.e?l  *'oneC{ve»i,  bu t -spoiled  by  attempts  1 
to  mtikb  It The  person  of  thistp^iir  | 
was  swelled  by  SintUngy  and,  from' the  vibndioi?  ‘ 
of  the  opprr  mn,  his  head  was  dearly  wUhin  i 
the  breast,  of  the  figure ; the  faee  was  a mask.  • 
The  helmet  mid  mt-tal  orimmenis  were  mo  • 
heavy  m lui  ej>m?qlled  by  the  artificial  neck 
and  fchmddet^;’  Xfe  passed  quickly,  an  if  detir- 
oufj  of  escaping  p^exy^rioh  j but  hi&  fight  was- 
defecrirr-  be  s tumbled  on  ascending  the  only 
•steps  nj  the  front  dmir*  and  wtyoJd  have,  fallen 
but  for  St.  Johrt<  sgainst  whose  back  he  Mag* 
gered. 

Flocks  of  angels  no^  flitted  past  us.  Ere 

they  h^Uli^oppeareiil  the  image  of  “Our  Lady" 
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n\jge^  and  oth<y*  game  bmb  y and  in 

England  they  have  been  trained  to  become 
most  suaessful  poachers  upon  the  premmx  of 
the  weal  i hr  landholder. 

The  most  remarkable  iHufttotiouto  this  habit 
i<  given  in  tin  account  of  a cat  owned  by  * geu- 
;kman  living  bn  Elk  iiti ft;  in  Virginia.  It  would 
seetn  that  the  pl&nva%\o n wav  much  infested  by 
snakes  which  were  protoeled  hv  xtope  fences 
and  thorn  hedges,  The  'at  having  killed  one 
of  the  repti)esTit  devoted  if*  eneffrie*  to  their 
extennimitidsi,  $\x  tiine  it  extended  its  held 
of  operations  to  the  adjoining  .woods*  distant 
perhaps  u mile.mid  would  toteo  return  home 
vkh  n snake'  many  fvet  in  length  in  its  mouth, 
The  fotnlhe^f  of  c ats  far  ceruutt  aweet-scaat- 
ed  herbs  h well  known,  sttlemn  being  their 
favorite  ‘ perfumed  ; '.^bey* ‘ are  ale©  highly  «u»- 
eejmhle  of  firerr  rhan^  in  the  amwphere,  be- 
coming glodiuy  and  hyppchhodriarai -iii  damp 
and  mmj  weather;  and  buoyant  stud  .pins  ftd  on 
bright  and  sunny  daya,  Ah  an*  inmate  of  the 
family  chyle,  they  an?  never  ohjc/tcA  to  by  the 
most  r^iipjfni  housekeeper;  and  the  fat  and  pam- 
|*rred  grimalkin,  its  it  lies  eurk-d  up  on  the 
liea^tfnisr.  or  refuses  vn  luxuriously  cush- 
ioned chair,  abed* Mrt'&fc  hf  vomfort  And  quiet 
•about  itf  ticiiiity-lhat  h felt  lit  the  most  casual 
bteurvet,  fiH$  ptfite yj*;<me*tic  entk 
vqliar ; and  unlike  all  its  rpeoes,  hi  being  very 
iU”s  'bJe.  >t>  cry  frequently  approaching  the  tones 
of  the  human  u»ie»j  it  these  niysterimift 
sounds,  joined  with  it*  mjsociu!  rharacteristtcx,' 
that  made  (he  cat  an  object  *>f  superstitious  r^n* 
emtjon  mmnrg  our  ntjeCsStors;  ut  ihe,  present 
day  it  holds  an  envied  place  at  the  fireside,, 
and  divides  with  ihc  lakhliil  d^g the  uttomiems 
nod  carets  of  the  ttoial  circle,  fnan  which  all 
other  quadrupeds  are  rigorously  cxdudec)- 
The  Wild  Cut  is  common  u%  alrr>rv*i  H err  coun- 
try; find  is  wilebrated  fvrr  its  forocity >■ 
tidgniiltahk  ftotn  the  domestic  car  not  only  by 
jfc*  superior  sue,  hut  by  thu  #horthe*f  of  it*  toil, 
which  shw.s.thiit  it  ik  of  another  species.  In  the 


lion  to  the  gaxe  ibf  the  civilized  world.  8pc  ik- 
ingj  regarding  t&d&r: 

jrmi  animals.,  we  can  device  m*ire  space  to  the  it 
4^cfqitjpn  than  to  .those' bf  hi  ferior  importance 
The  Wf.ytetri  CoTttiiient  has  bed  e^tetnpted  lor 
l*r«vj»joru:e  from  animal*.  of  the  most  d«nmH- 
vto.  kinds,  ns  the  lion  is  a iJAciv*  of  .[Africa,  mid 
the  itjpet  of  lodiu;  thb  the  ©ceftifc  the 

leopard,  ih*  lywvwd  thv  are  .tftortfdif- 

hit  urn  in  wnm- 

hers  to  ocniipy  * ptortdb^iott  in  Natural 

histohr'.  In  t}^  .4^ v Ajhprfijenf  tf  dip  pajwy,  we 

have  eiide.^  o.r.ed  to  t;?*  the  populby  im nes, 

and  havo  p n * • ce  dvd  t o oa  r d >ti  on  s from  the 

i/f  the  dp  tq  the 

acknowledged  Joiad -;ot  the  family  ; and*  by  com- 
mon  consent  the  uoMesi  beast  that  li res- 


TUE  U>».MibTH 

The  Household  Cat1— the  tody  domesticated 
ret»rescutativf;  ^f  ih?i  hdinv  — is  a univer- 
snl  htvoirito  -/'U  in  its  UaiufA,  so  beau- 


tiful in  form.  gnii<*eful  in  gesture,  and  so  nseihl 
w ithal ; for  without  tlic  cn i,  our  h ohse«r  in  many 
cases,  would  not  only  become  u ni  nl  1 « hi  table  on 
accmint  of  vermiir^but  it  is  safe  to  soy  that  scc- 
mIT. roiintry.  would  t*c  ovemm  with  tats,  and 
tomlered  ttniit  for  the  residence  of  titan-  Al- 
though the  ait  is  not  Sistirrguished  for  its  iwtek 
|vgettci‘v  still,  when  rlostrly  oVwmpd,  it  tvii]  be 
too  mi  to  ppAiaf  gredt  fcagariU  ; bur.  ir  seldom 
exerts  fB  faculTieB  excejit  for  selfish  jmfj?oses. 
Tb&'^t,  is  n generAl  mk.  shows  no  sn.itcii 

r,i cm  to  person fj}  oi)ly  ro  pluct^i  yet  it  u i%  of 
the  fev,  dumb  creatures  that  mko  an  intercut 
i a their  young  after  they  ore  able  Uf  |»n»>’i»h? 
tor  tiiemselves.  It*  Eunt]ii^n  coumfie^  u »s 
q of  to  co  pinion  to  hear  of  a-  ? 'etoric  ) Tidl  vi  do  a)s 
who  moke  (‘ompanh>n^  of  erffo  and  ik  Englftnd 
wills  are  m»t  mfrcquent,  whkh  prtohlr  b*r -these’ 
feline  faK()rjto^  fi|U*r  ?,hg>  jreiMitor  is  Ift  lile  grave. 
The  car,  long, «s  it  has  dieen  dorocatlciued, 
relains*  in.  a remarkable,  degree,  itn  ihstimaive 
piston  for  huu?ing;‘  ond  A thmovnt,  ^mt^ndopf- 
ing  a wiW(  lift;,  Ls  more  destructive,  it * *ae  co!>- 
sidered.  than  hoy  o tlicr  animal;  and.  Aue^r  one 
or  two  generation^  h*  proprcny  assuine^  a hiui*h- 
grar  color,  which  no  doubt  is  the  appearance 
of  the  original  Xfyn.  Tame  c aid  frequently 
abandon  the  ignoble  labor  of  dgimiytug 
and  mice,  and  take  to  the  hedges  and  neigh- 
boring woods,  and  bring  home  wood cork,  part- 


Sbttih  Httd  Wpst  it  %k  s-tiU  risr? • .nurricyons  in  the 
ihrciM  am)  sivainp^  and  afford*  muHi  *pon  for 
the  huiiter.  Wt‘  qaesiion  if  it  yrtis  ever  tamed 
or  ivmde  to  ahnw  the  least  imliciition  to  friend- 
slop  for  its  captors.  We  had,  for  i^ry  many 
cagtid  in  a room  that  w aliMOjSt  «Htn- 
stantiy  occupied,  a fall animal,  which 
hud  been  raided  ftoxn  u.iltton  in  capkrqy— -in 
ail  the  time,  that  It  was  ip  pur  poss^ion,  we 
never  tomember  looking  up  tmir  the  cat  had  its 
malignant  eye  upon  uk  and  greeted  our  mb- 
sen'Ution,  by  a growl  of  defiance  or  a *mirl  a( 
hate.  The  wild  oat  makea  ii»  nest  lit  hollow 
*17  Tut)  <i  wrac^fie.  CaT  2.  T*U  of 
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h attache* ; the  Antm^hie^Xi  ftti.il  BtillexieXJ  by  cold* 
The  victor,  in  Lksv  temip,  had  prohahly  rt main- 
ed  in  the  livelong  nigbe. 

hi*  musics  .pnrAly^d,  \M  *i*rvt*  shattered } 
umi  never,  through > long  Jife,  did  lie  entirely 
recover  from  rh^  terrHd^  fiH-ounrer. 


tu/c  <^atifxr, 

Tito  Orel ox  t*  the  tiger-Citt  of  I vra  and  .Mex- 
ico It  is  bcaatiftiUr’  marked,  iwiii Ah  »liog^M:r 
a very  attractive  and  pUvfttf  Km*  &uiin*l  n 
is  qdice  onnimph  among  the.  Imhatr*  nt  ? h*If 
doRie^tleafced  atatiij  and  j*  often*  foil  ahogt  f)m 
street  % a tstring;  and;;  xB  tn»  ''';p&efel^r  • . 

offered  for  jte  principal  fbod/yrliew  vriUl, 

i*  tiie  monkey,  which  it  rivals  in  activity  and 
stratagem.  . ' * ■ 


TUK  i;Al!A(i,U,.  / . 

The  Caracal  of  Asia  and  Africa,  anti  *hs  lyrox 
of  North  America,  are  anixaab  $tfongly  fesem* 
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bling  wh  father  hi  rvj'{^Ar^u:e  *ihd  disposi- j The  Oimve  k .«•  ttati**  of  India,  and  umii  re- 
tina. T!uvv  4fe  k&tit u ? » m umbk? , • ftiitl. ! CfrfHjy  with  \bt  Wtpard,  B il 

scttfU  Co  be  «'k'-:-5i^)uui  by  patuYe  to  ktvp  *v'/Hart  £«>%'  di$niigmski*d  ftonr  thuf  ammii!  bv  it$ 
bounds  tfje  |i  writers  of  $h&, Strife*  aoi^l^pf.  rfSQ^htxlvtmt  tw  d }&  &?  trid,  lint  ftmny  itimb 
the  forest,  acting  ike  4af»B  $ri)t  ’&&  th<U  rgB*&  adilctiHteiid  that  jtis  the  leopard,  it*  jp- 

•lentrurii^  fish  do  m the  swk  The  >kiu  of  itu?  cnlitvifie*  imsuig  from  it*  being  ah  iidhibihinv 
lynx  forms  an  uupartiml  art  talc  of  4Wmn>£W\  of  tamuttmiin.itv  regions.  Nothing  & fcnotfti.nf 
tunny  \hbnsnwk  being  unimally  imported  mto  it^r  tmturtfl  lii^tury*  V ' ' ; l-' *. 

England  by  the  HmisonV  Bay  Company,: 

The  Cbotati  is  one  of  the  inu^t  teau- 
ti ful  iuUm;ds5  bo  (.  only  pfth  e ftph  - 

iiy,  bat  a*  the  world,  and  is  oumtiiou  hy 
India  and  Africa.  To  lhq  ft^yor.  fcpiibr 
try  they  are  tbjinestj oaf ady  and  tf*i h&S  to  ; ; 

p^mio  ami  bring  down  gftmp.  B is  the 
ensu/to  to  ukft  them -'hi^jiyirnlcdii -'ii|ion 
the  deld^whcre  they  uro  kiryVcgUi:  a*  wi^h 
/is  possible  tn  tkppiiwn  vy.Wo  -dtet  and  *g 

antedpfies  may  f?ie  ■rijrW;  of  ^£*5* 

dirncil  jj5^g 

od  t/jn^rd  the  gams.  The  momcmxhw 
the  miimiti  widecstantb  the  .1;  ,: 

master, ; );t  jn>  m ihe  can*  and  creeps 

along  as  it  datte  in  hi  void  sti*teT  kirihtfc 
heiiMid  intervening  bgshes  acid  Hfdifces* 
precv^ly  liken  erit  Wlifcii  attorn}  itiug  to 
.cdtot)  Mp^iitil.  J^eavin^  the  vicinity  M 


sturittfer  Utah  tiie 
\viivn  ih  c^aeUlmd  hot 

litii.e  Icm  fortihinWe  t»y  \U  enemies  llir 
:u*ml  rnetht<d  rif i*  m 
■Pnnple ^ hav^iig  the  pvrtt^i  k no* tedp*  Mt 
it»  %wbiic5  rt/fraiii.  from  n»u£fJin#  it  m a 
brs^v  irut  !to£n  h by  a ibpftg  srpmul  the 
l*>rn%  and  & W ® pw 

hs  they  fti'C  .t-'vtn'  ivhern.  Te’prr^Vnj^d  m 
I V»mp€bm  piriMtWfpi;  In  this  fta> e yf  vemV- 
cpijiim.nfjient  the  animal  heit  display sr  It^ 
ii  i»n  fh*Hhi  an  d artiim > The  leopted 
; is  lyithant  -<Ulhcn ity  trfiined  to  pe jiom 
many  fauts,  mid  ^eeni*  Us  \*  the  most 
•sjjfitrftyb  ht. it^.ivhote-  family,  Anwm^  the 
branches  yd  tree^..  r.hi]e  at  their  j>Uv\ 
i 1 • cy  %»ri n g a f K>uf  so  sYvfftly  that  the  eye. 
ean  seaivdv  follow  i heir  mnvetoonTs.  In- 
tho  ufisuspeeting  herd,  it  singles  out  its?  victim,  di'vidmUk  have  become  «{tiite  celebrated  fur  their 
fciinhe^  h by  two  or  three  nenichdfais  leaps,  and  irtfeDhroncu  and  goocbtuir iirp,  A«  EnglishmAt? 
{•roi-y  it  to  the  grrnhiiL.  m liuiui  oirned  nm>,  mirntid  Sai,  khiit:  went  nl 

'pf ensure  ftbaur  the  h«ius4?,  and  seemed  K»- 
•:•  •; : ' ' - ftmi  the  gveatejit  nmnsttment  in  bvet king  at 

. ’ the  *tm-t  scenes  out  uf  u .rertaiii  v.indo’w. 

IT  ihe  t b\hi ren  <«:  the  fnns'iiy  vii.  hed  t v :u- 
his^ln^o,  they  dneerieiiioti  ionsiy  th  rn  sr 
r him  nsiJe.  He  w*^  fall  of  play,  and  \%a>  by 

-vV^,.  > no;3hnatt$  nvei^e  to  a #niciu*.al  sanh 
. "I.*;-  ;i>*  krmekiny  over  hW  tinendaul  if  ke  p>i 

;< ’n %v£  or . .perhaps  jumping,  t/poii  the  buck 

Wffir.'  .^:y;:  ^ ® df  fhe  servants  as  thoy  Mould  )/e  pooping 

• ; doxv  i<  in  dean  the  Hoot.  Sai  v^v  pn^ion- 

W&BMikt  v?. ?;«"•’  : ‘ ; Utely  fond  of  Javemlcr  wateiv  a vnedileo- 
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■ lun"  ‘Water,  \;>f  wlmdiVt  ^uujiis  fo  \w  fofld. 
lit"  T'i  tfclutei  }h&t>  niAaT  ^Vut^  since,  fojagvtor 
! took  jtotfA^Mori  vf  M’  &iuu*  >r*k  irtid 

kilted  Uiil  The  print's. srui^d 

^HBpitciep,  &m?  vfoureb. 

imt, t^thoj&^fc  wis.  ns  fobly  dsfoytk) 

itt?  Lire  prede*;v'*sOr,  -tlfoe 

priest  etiicvod  ihe  fiitircfo  and  Was  instantly  hi- 
tacked  by  the  jaguar,.  Tot  fit*  managed  ^O  eseupt? 
tiiid  give  (he  alarm.  No  one  now  could  he  found 
Muve  kmdugii  to  enter  the  building  *u  ike  peo- 
ple nUTtHdUd  ti  corner  if  the  eluirdi,  aud  shot  ■ 
their  enemy  from  s safe  distance. 

A j:4^uar|>encmired  u tajiumerT  hot  hi  veareh 
awdl.be  xyifc  the  only  human  G.cr’ujt&m. 
nr  the  moment,  leaped  for  safety  into  a largo 
stmiMdteid*  fastening  uith  a spring,  w hich  obliged 
her  to  keep  her  iing»?r>  between  the  liil  nod  the 
'side  fit  the  Vest  she  shotihi  he  suffocated 

for  want  of  am  The.  jaguar  soon  dtecovei^j 
(he  hiding-place,  and  tried  iu  pmd)  his-  head 
into  the  tihi&.t,  'but  lie  could  not  raiftu  the  lid, 
nor  could  his  paws  obtain  ontrmitX'.  Pre^etulr 
he  dowered  foe  wptipuys  lingbr^  ttnd;  began 
' to  lick  them  t>  ith  lite  rfoigli  fongvm.  l*nrig 
iilde  t-o  myonfoltehany  thing  at  the  fide  of  the 
box,  ini  jtinjfK'd  on,  the  top,  nrul  by  his  Mi%hi 
bmlcje  his  poor  pfteemcT*  Ptfr  n hmi* 

time  lie  continued  hi*  .effort*  to  obtain  his  prey, 
but  at  last,  finding  all  tit  bis  endeavors  meless, 
he  wen  t artey.  The  womi \u  qt  day  break  re- 
leased bersifelf  and  alarumd  thu  neighbors,  n»o3, 
on  the  return  of  the  husband,  a search.  for  the 
jaguar  wus  fcornmojtetfo  which  resulted  vulfod- 
in!/  a pair,  together  with  their  cubs.  It  is-  hhrd- 

iy  necessary  to  sky  \\w  th6*6  ^varpunM*  :*£fu 
^umniorily  dfe]*nN'hi:  l. 


hfifcj  Madid  qualities  mjv&  be  t^Vaped 

from  the  yard  Vher e be  rokhed 

rocmd  the  ramparTs,  ch&Ofog  jtmf&tonaiioii,  in 
tm  emttafc.  The  ea&tifog»ieM  Wefctf  *he 

oiHeer*,  wtw  bad  door*  vT  Ibfeir  Apur 
«hirt  them,  ami  the  wfoa.  bad  .ffone, 

rack  away.  The  jdaytnl  er#rattm^yr&e  ihuB  jcdi 
to  bompfotd  hi*  trot fo  by  himselfo  and  at  Leu? t 
permitted-  hi*  keeffcr  to  . fo%f 

&&  yiM  bnidly  irand^l  to  En ; 


to  hta  cage, 
gland  On  The  royagr.  he  jgrii  diirfccd  fo  the  sen, 

which  yesmed  M hearly  hearfo  and  be 

saffonui  terribfo  farm  ai^hy^.  Jiailv  aj- 
lowanec  of  food  was  ,a  a d^y,  hardly 

eumi^rh  m keep  him  front  mining.  On  fo*  ar- 
rival  id  Engbmd  he  was  presented  to  the  J)tich- 
'*/$  6t  \ »irk.  Oue  morning  bis  r ew  mj h rre.HS  cidfod 
to  *ee  hfoir,  and  he  ft|4f«aiv«l  playfrij  &hd  in  hi* 
usual  health,  but  at  owning  he  was  f»>umi  dead. 
MaiV  idier  he  oneo  became  ehiluedy  showed  for 
bis  benefactors  nil  the  aHeetjon  ami  fmthfnJr»es< 
of  a dpg.  And  1ti"a.  '.moat . refoarfcabte 

ilegree,  that  itt  er^tnyaj  lUspt^tiou  the  JeopariV 
is  to  less  erne!  that!  the  s^thor  itjpm^ntati  vcs 
of  the  feline  farnHy.  rIim  Jkmmtt«s  in  cele- 
bralt&g  the  foasf  M Baeeha%  u.H*d  lo  have  * 


pa^Aub  drHwn  ih  rough  the  rttreefcs, 

»lf  a pair  ot"  le<>ptolt  atruciiyd  fo  ii  i^r,  m wbi#;b 
rode  * human  icpm-enlntive  Vhe  irifmu  god.' 


^N'^vrS?l 


tuh  ^aV4it' 

rfbe  Jaguar  i>  a native  ..f  Anierien,  and. 
elasely  resembles  (lm  1fe*yp»\rd,  it  folbm^  In : 
the  track,  of  wiki  herds  of  cattle  snd 
jiTul  dhus  link  be  priucipnl  snlssisforu  e.  H* 
inode  of  ktUing  itg  prey  difers  from  that  ftf  lh*  | 
other  .f\n*i*r}  which  is  fp  *e ;iw  bv  the  tltvoat. 
The  jhgUiiy  op  die  cinitraFy,  r^  ^ahl  lo  siiriug' 
up* m vhc  l -nc k s ,.f  i fs#  viciim,  i« ml,  by  I i>  nnn ^nii d 
AMth  u sudden  jerk  of  the  bead,  disfonnte  the 
Sm  k*  Irs  .d/on-th  w f ihicient  to  en.b:U:  ir.  0. 
dr?v5c  tbe  .foulv  of  a burse  it  irrent  t|istaurn,  l ‘r»- 
mTo  ilie  oihcr  members  - of  »b«  est  family,  ir 
readily  tnkfra  to  the  warerf  on{£  not  toly'  -swiur* 
■tivar^  btu  jis  in  catching  hfeli  in  kbui?  ■ 


$&« . %-f$: CiSViiA 5T  . ■ v • '•  • , d ', ■ • ....  i; 

rp-,K'. :i,>n.gnr  k t<K*  AmcvWnn  bou— oi 
i*em^  a <k,M»:.r  n^cmidan -t  io  ?bar  nohJe  brnre 
ihmi  a 1 1 v totep  vf  tbu - fc [fner  fsjmily,  fuv  j,t  is 
destit  ute  of  ih^  ?trl]vu$  of  the  tigen  ife  5pot^  of 
tfi«  leopard*  Uitd  tire  fpseUVf*  of  the  jagu/ir;  )>nt 
when  fulbgrotvn  pOk^sea  a rawny-rtti  colpr^ 
almost  uni  to  no  1 1 yfo'  fir  e W‘lw  1 ^ bod  y , anil  hence 
(ho  vnfevem..e  that  »l  ‘s  like  the  lion.  8'>nib 
uruninlkB  cull  it  the  pmtin;  the ■ Anglo- Anu*r - 
knx&  tiie  j wiliei,  uy  ki -painter;”  a*  it  is  goner- 
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ally  termed  in  the  back-woods.  Cougar  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Mexican  name,  and  such  we 
please  to  term  it.  The  animal  is  remarkable 
for  the  extensive  range  of  country  which  it  in- 
habits, for  it  has  been  found  in  all  the  inter- 
mediate space  between  Paraguay  and  the  great 
lakes  of  North  America.  In  form  it  is  less 
attractive  than  the  generality  of  its  species, 
there  being  an  apparent  want  of  symmetry;  for 
it  is  observable  that  its  back  is  hollow,  its  legs 
short  and  thick,  and  its  tail  does  not  grace- 
fully taper;  yet  nature  has  invested  the  cougar 
with  other  qualities  as  a compensation,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  an  apparent  power  to 
render  itself  quite  invisible;  for  so  cunningly 
tinged  is  its  fur,  that  it  perfectly  mingles  with 
the  bark  of  trees — in  fact,  with  all  subdued  tints 
— and  stretched  upon  a limb,  or  even  extended 
upon  the  floor  of  its  dimly-lighted  cage,  you 
must  prepare  your  eye  by  considerable  mental 
resolution  to  be  assured  of  its  positive  presence. 
We  knew  a party  of  hunters,  on  the  prairie^  of 
Louisiana,  who  spent  a portion  of  a day  under 
quite  a small  and  perfectly  leafless  tree,  and 
never  suspected,  until  it  leaped  to  the  ground, 
the  presence  of  an  immense  cougar,  that  was 
all  the  time  a few  feet  above  their  heads  in  the 
naked  branches ; and  then  so  quiet  were  its  move- 
ments that  the  interruption  would  have  passed 
for  a fleeting  shadow  of  the  sun,  had  not  the  ani- 
mal been  discerned  as  it  moved  away  upon  the 
open  plain. 

The  cougar,  which  is  not  unfrequently  kill- 
ed in  the  Southwest  and  in  Texas,  seldom 
measures  more  than* six  feet  in  length;  and 
fortunately — for  they  are^ery  destructive — they 
are  but  seldom  seen  in  any  inhabited  part  of 
our  continent ; but  we  notice  that  one  was  re- 
cently slain  in  California  which  measured  nine 
feet,  including  the  tail,  which  is  about  one-third 
of  the  whole.  Their  habits  are  exceedingly 
solitary,  and  they  never  approach  the  residences 
of  human  beings  except  when  impelled  by  hun- 
ger— preferring  the  most  retired  passes  in  the 
mountains  and  the  deeper  gloom  of  the  swamps. 
Hunting  only  for  game  in  the  night,  and  pos- 
sessing, as  we  have  already  stated,  an  extraor- 
dinary power  of  concealment,  they  are  strangers 
every  where,  and  their  appearance  throws  neigh- 
borhoods into  excitement,  for  the  mystery  at- 
tending their  movements  ever  exaggerates  the 
idea  of  their  power  to  injure  and  destroy. 

The  cougar  reaches  the  top  of  a tree  with  al- 
most the  ease  of  a bird — depending  upon  his 
claws  to  retain  the  momentum  in  his  favor 
gained  by  his  first  spring.  Selecting  a lower 
limb  of  some  gigantic  tree  that  overhangs  a wa- 
tering-place, or  a “salt-lick,”  if  one  be  in  the 
neighborhood,  he  lies  extended  along  his  perch, 
looking — upon  the  most  critical  examination  of 
a spectator — more  like  a line  of  dried  moss,  or 
an  excrescence  on  the  bark,  than  a blood-thirsty 
beast  of  prey.  Here  ho  keeps  his  vigil — his 
eyes  alone  are  moving;  but  even  their  fires  are 
partially  quenched  from  observation  by  silken 
lashes,  which,  like  the  lantern  of  the  thief,  darken 


the  light  that  it  qpay  not  betray.  Most  animals 
of  the  forest  drink  at  night,  and  at  particular 
places ; thu9  finally  the  deer,  the  elk,  or  even  the 
lordly  buffalo  appears,  and  ere  it  has  slaked  its 
thirst,  the  cougar  has  dropped  from  his  nestling- 
place  and  descended  as  quietly  as  a dried  leaf 
upon  the  neck  of  his  victim.  But  now  all  is 
changed — the  cougar  instantly  becomes  the  act- 
ive fiend — his  claws  and  teeth  sink  into  the 
quivering  flesh,  and  away  flies  the  fated  victim 
with  the  speed  of  an  arrow.  In  vain  it  rushes 
against  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  scours  through 
the  inhospitable  cane-brake  to  brush  off  the  de- 
stroyer— the  cougar  has  fastened  himself  with 
the  tenacity  of  death,  and  even  as  the  wild  race 
continues,  drinks  up  the  warm  and  throbbing 
blood.  Life,  tenacious  as  it  is  among  the  ru- 
minants of  the  forest,  is  soon  sapped  by  the  re- 
morseless appetite  of  the  destroyer ; and  as  the 
victim  falls  and  expires,  the  cougar  stealthily 
extends  himself  along  the  body,  suspiciously 
glances  around,  as  if  challenging  a dispute  for 
the  prize,  and  then  satisfies  for  the  moment 
his  insatiable  appetite. 

Excited  now,  rather  than  appeased,  lie  rushes 
back  to  his  eyrie,  resumes  his  watching,  and 
darts  down  again  upon  some  helpless  animal, 
accompanying  his  acts  with  ten-fold  ferocity — 
blood  rather  increasing  than  appeasing  his  lust 
Thus  passes  the  night,  until  the  butcher  is  lit- 
erally covered  with  gore.  The  first  streak  of 
the  morning  sun  that  illumes  the  horizon  sends 
him  to  his  hiding-place.  With  the  stealthy,  cow- 
ardly step  of  the  midnight  assassin  and  murder- 
er, he  seeks  obscurity,  and  calms  his  passions 
by  cleansing  his  soiled  coat  of  every  stain,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  labor  sinks  into  disturbed 
sleep,  to  resume  his  work  again  when  the  dark- 
ness of  night  rests  upon  the  earth. 

There  are  times,  however,  when  a destroyer 
more  terrible  than  the  cougar  himself  is  on  his 
path.  The  hunter  has  brought  the  well-trained 
dogs  to  assist  him  on  the  scent,  and  already  the 
deep  bay  of  the  excited  hound  is  yelping  forth 
the  desire  for  blood.  The  wild  beast — a short 
time  before  so  relentless,  so  powerful,  and  in 
his  domain  so  apparently  omnipotent — feels  that 
his  doom  is  sealed.  Strange  as  it  may  be, 
he  has  an  instinctive  dread;  the  lord  of  tho 
creation  is  upon  him;  the  breath  of  powder 
unnerves  his  muscles  of  iron;  and  the  cougar 
flies  — flies  with  even  more  terror  than  tho 
helpless  deer  that  has  suffered  in  his  grasp. 
A9  a last  resort,  he  mounts  a tree ; the  unerr- 
ing scent  of  the  dogs  shames  the  sight  in  its 
knowledge,  and  betrays  the  presence  of  the  now 
immolated  destroyer.  The  sharp  ringing  of  the 
rifle  is  followed  by  the  body  of  the  lifeless  cou- 
gar coming  helpless  to  the  {ground ; for,  with  all 
his  power,  he  yields  to  the  fiat  which  gave  man 
dominion  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  is  a singular  fact  regarding  the  cougar  that 
his  flesh  is  used  by  some  people  as  an  article 
of  food,  and  it  is  represented  as  tasting,  under 
the  charms  of  the  culinary  art,  like  any  thine 
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but  “cat.”  In  stock-raising  countries,  where 
the  cougar  is  most  frequently  found,  its  thefts 
are  mostly  confined  to  stealing  young  heifers 
for  food. 

A poor  fellow,  living  on  the  prairies  of  Ope- 
lousas, who  was  suspected  of  such  nets,  was  once 
surprised  with  various  quarters  of  supposed  beef 
hanging  pendent  from  the  rafters  of  the  veranda 
of  his  house ; nay,  more,  it  was  smoking  upon 
his  table,  and  giving  out  any  thing  but  unsavory 
fumes.  Upon  being  charged  with  taking  what 
was  not  his  own,  he  showed  first  his  title  to  what 
he  possessed  in  the  characteristic  document  of 
an  old  rifle,  and  as  dress  makes  the  animal 
as  well  as  the  man,  he  farther  confirmed  his 
rights  by  exhibiting  the  skins  of  two  large  cou- 
gars, which  belonged  not  to  the  drove  of  the 
servile  brutes  of  the  vacheric,  but  to  the  wilds ; 
and  were  the  property  of  the  hunter  who  pos- 
sessed the  strong  arm  and  unflinching  bravery 
to  slay  them,  and  set  the  mark  of  ownership 
where  by  nature  all  was  free  and  untamed. 

A hunter  on  the  Rio  Grande,  who  was  invari- 
ably unsuccessful,  became  so  much  annoyed  by 
the  taunts  of  his  companions,  that  he  determ- 
ined to  adopt  the  Camanche  Indian  fashion  of 
hnnting,  and  accordingly  dressed  himself  in  a 
deer-skin,  and  ornamented  his  head  with  huge 
antlers.  Thus  equipped  he  sallied  out,  and 
took  his  place  at  a favorite  “stand.”  A few 
moments  only  elapsed  before  a cougar,  perch- 
ed in  the  limbs  of  the  tree  above,  thinking  that 
he  saw  “ a sure  enough  buck,”  leaped  from  his 
airy  abode  plump  on  the  hunter’s  back,  at  the 
same  time  burying  his  claws  and  teeth  deeply 
into  the  dried  skin.  A yell  of  fright  and  as- 
tonishment greeted  the  cougar,  such  as  never 
before  was  heard  from  the  throat  of  living  ven- 
ison, and  dropping  his  game,  the  animal  and 
the  hunter  took  different  directions,  it  being  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  even  to  this  day,  which 
of  the  two  was  most  alarmed. 

An  American  lady,  Mrs.  Jane  Swisshelm, 
furnishes  the  world  with  a description  of  the 
cougar  that  is  thrillingly  interesting.  She 
says  that  at  a certain  time  past,  her  husband 
bought  in  Arkansas  a cougar,  six  months  old, 
which  had  been  caught  while  a kitten  in  the 
woods.  The  creature  was  brought  home,  and 
remained  a prisoner  four  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  died.  Tom,  such  was  his  name, 
was  nine  feet  in  length,  of  a gray  color  on  his 
back  and  sides,  and  nearly  white  on  the  belly 
and  throat.  His  back  was  generally  perfectly 
straight,  his  form  symmetrical,  and  his  move- 
ments lithe  and  graceful.  If  in  exceeding  good- 
humor  he  would  purr ; but  if  he  wished  to  in- 
timidate he  would  raise  his  back,  erect  his  hair, 
and  spit  like  a cat.  In  the  twilight  of  the  even- 
ing the  animal  was  accustomed  to  pace  back 
and  forth  to  the  full  extent  of  his  limits,  ever 
and  anon  uttering  a short,  piercing  shriek,  which 
made  the  valley  reverberate  for  half  a mile  or 
more  in  every  direction.  Mrs.  Swisshelm  says 
these  sounds  were  the  shrillest,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  mournful  she  ever  heard.  They 
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might,  perhaps,  be  likened  to  the  scream  of  a 
woman  in  an  agony  of  terror. 

The  natural  ferocity  of  the  panther  was  at 
length  so  for  subdued,  that  his  fair  mistress 
sometimes  ventured,  when  he  was  in  good-hu- 
mor, to  stroke  his  head  and  feel  his  paw.  On  one 
occasion,  indeed,  when  he  had  broken  his  chain, 
and  all  the  men  in  the  house,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Swisshelm,  had  fled  to  the  barn  for 
safety,  she  seized  him  by  the  collar  as  he  took 
refuge  in  the  dining-room,  and  held  him  until 
her  husband  took  effectual  measures  to  secure 
him.  At  length,  however,  the  lady  was  thrown 
from  a carriage,  and  so  severely  injured  that 
she  w as  confined  to  her  bed  several  weeks.  She 
says: 

“When  we  appeared  on  crutches  we  inad- 
vertently went  quite  near  the  cougar,  and  were 
warned  by  a low  growl  that  he  was  regarding  us 
as  his  prey.  We  turned  and  found  him  crouch- 
ed within  five  or  six  feet  of  us,  ready  to  spring 
— his  eyes  green  and  blazing,  and  the  tip  of  his 
tail  moving  from  side  to  side.  We  kept  our 
eyes  fastened  on  his ; there  was  no  one  within 
call,  and  we  tried  to  make  him  remember  us  by 
talking  to  and  naming  him. 

“‘Tom — poor  Tom  I’  but  Tom’s  eyes  lost 
none  of  their  fire,  and  the  tail  kept  up  its  regu- 
lar motion. 

“ Then  we  tried  to  intimidate  him,  as  we  had 
often  done  before,  by  assuming  a voice  of  com- 
mand. ‘ Tom ! Tom ! Down  'Tom  !*  but  Tom 
kept  his  hostile  attitude,  and  we — in  doubt  as 
to  whether  his  chain  was  long  enough  to  reach 
us,  or  strong  enough  to  resist  the  .spring  we  saw* 
he  intended  making — kept  our  place  and  tried 
to  stare  him  out  of  countenance. 

“After  what  appeared  to  us  a long  time, 
trusting  to  the  power  of  the  eye  to  keep  him 
still,  we  set  our  crutches,  and  still  speaking  to 
him,  threw  ourself  backward  a step.  The  in- 
stant we  moved  he  sprang,  but  the  chain  held 
him,  and  being  too  short,  he  rebounded  against 
a post,  and  fell  to  the  floor  some  eighteen  inches 
from  where  we  stood.” 

It  it>  no  wonder  that  a woman  possessed  of 
such  nerve  should  become  a champion  for  her 
sex. 

The  Royal  Tiger  is  a native  of  Hindostan, 
and  although  it  has  been  hunted  from  time  im- 
memorial by  the  native  princes,  and  in  recent 
times  by  numberless  Europeans,  still  nothing  is 
known  of  this  most  formidable  animal  beyond 
the  incidents  connected  with  its  destruction  in 
the  jungles.  No  one  has  followed  it  to  its  den, 
or  watched  its  nocturnal  adventures.  Its  habits 
remain,  therefore,  matters  of  speculation. 

The  ferocity  of  the  tiger’s  disposition  has  been 
exaggerated ; but  although  capable  of  being  made 
quite  gentle,  they  are  unreliable  in  their  habits, 
and  apt  at  any  instant  to  attempt  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a blood-thirsty  disposition.  Keepers  of 
menageries,  however  much  confidence  they  may 
feel  in  the  friendship  of  the  “king  of  beasts,” 
are  always  nervous  about  the  tiger,  and  cautious 
in  their  movements.  We  think  it  was  Van  Am- 
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In  this*  way  the  elephants,  craping 
krjun\  axe  deceived  into  ti  tVil$e  eori* 
fide  tii bCy  and  aihorwani  face  the  vriid 
animal  with  the  same  courage  tt*  they 
did  the  -one  so  cruelly  deprived  of  the 
power  of  dfective  defense. 

Captain  Basil  Hail,  while  in  Indio, 
witnessed  very  many  of  ibes*  tiger- 
fights,  and  'iesefite  one  tfheor  xU* 
an  heal  watt  arged  into  the  netted 
court  wf  tlve  fcxbihkhin  by  at  hand- 
Ihi  t.f  l»^[-,^cd  gcjuiU  #iul  crackers. 
On  caching  Hie  eentni  of  i he  ring; 
be  was  greatly  bewildered  by  the 
shoutings  drummings,  atid  shriek- 
nigs  which,  coming  from  tbs  ^;>eeu* 
tors,  fesoupdfcd  bn  every  *ide : and 
\v.M  farther  jititf.fiw*  hr  the  «vo2cttfttfi* 
of  some  donkeys  within  the  Vtii&  Jo 
the  tail*  of  yrhkh 


were  fasten^ 
Nwp  . bladder^  filled  with  dried 
peas.  On  find  big  all  r*m%t  to  his 
Vllfc  ,ril.cfc  den  cut.  off,  the  tiger  flew  at  the 

wooden  figure  of  a man.  Uint  had 
berg  who  was  unexj>octcd | V s** t upon  by  a tiger,  ! been  stuck,  up  in  the  ring,  and  tw  isted  it* 
when  tjte  lion  came  to  his  reacne,  and  hctivdfy .;  h*iHd  off  in  an  instant.  ftitvoTOring1  the  cheat, 
threw  the  tiger  down,  and  held  him  find  until  * tore  the  image  to  piem*  ahd  then 

the  nifttt  reaped.  The  id  f euro*  twice  in  stilt  fa-  made  a dash  at  the  netting:  m f ri/ni  of  hi f cage, 
miliar  with  the  public,  where  the  " L»oti  Queen,'*  op  width  be  scrambled  until  his  fore  pawn*  Wure 
at  lYoinbvyeU's  menftgvricf,  England,  fell  a tie-  3 id  ready  On  the  roof,  and  in  another  b^fcmin- 
tim  to ib&  Ridden  trr^bj&tj1 6f  the  tiger.  Wft'ik*  lute*  he  writdd  hare  been  among  the  ns^roWeil 
going  through  tta  daily  j^rformaoce, -and  In  J erowdA  rortJimareiy  a brave  lad,  about  twelve 
presence  of  .^T -th*a  youhg  f y^nra  bjf  hge,  had  perched  himself  on  the ckp^ 

lady  was  to  chastise  thoriger  for  some  und  the  moment  the  infuriated  tiger  showed  bi«f 

disobedience  of  orders  whew  diV  aninul  «nl-  head  above  the  the  boy,  with  a than  ojuh, 
denly  turned  upon  hex  iinif  graa^d  'hit  throat,  etnu-fc  him  such  u riip  oti  the  nbsefhot  the  am- 
and  although,  when  she  vois  reamed,  no  per-  rnal  fell  b«ick  head  over  heels  into  the  imv.k*$urc. 
eeptihte  irtjjorids  were  vksihffc,  vet  life  was  ex-  After  long  badgering  the  drvler  wttv  given  to 
tinet.  in  a wrild  the  tiger  is  noire  dreaded  pur  the  tiger  iu  dpath.  One  of  ibe  ruti*s  chiefs 
thait  the  IfUfiv  for W is  cnnatamly  disused  to  discharged  & greet  number  of  arrows  into  ?be 
desinietiow,  and  -hsw  been  know  to  put  whole  mimtiVk  liody,  so  that  it  bristled  *11  <*v#r  Ills?  k 

Ar  hist*  the  English  offireos.  diy. 


after  las  pon.npiues, 

giiated  at  pia  lengtiiened  tortwi^yi  bt'g^d  lew  e 
/.a*  and  is  to  try  the  effect  of  a muskCt-bull,  "ideh.  Imd 
ion.  Hh  him  deiui  inst^ritaneowsly,  .aithowgVi  &eve.ral  'itr*- 
i the  Sun-  Vows  hntl  previously  pushed  Entirely  through  the 
iV/uademl ^ tiger body  wntiiout  producing  any  vigitde 
motc4  by  A gentleman  who  participated  in  a tiger-hunt 
I. >011  go-  kindly  famished  ns  ?l  detailed  sketch,  fn.m  which 
i their  rV-  we  make  the  following  e^rracts.  AtWr  der-orib- 
hbd  dig  tW  hunting  party,  :a«  it  crtit  for  the  jtm- 
Pi  throw-  ^de,  lie  says:  quarter  of  m hour  brought  ns 

way  to  his  to  the  place  wliem  the  iiger  r*aa  firs?  ^ren  ; kr.vd 
sure  enough  in  the  vicinity  lay  the  nymairif  of 
ast  on  the  the  poor  brute  the  animal  bad  carried  off  While 
ends  upon  we  were  cvratoniplaiing  *he  giuiv^d  and  h^:f 
animals,  consumed  body,  one  ©f  th«e  elephants  that  bad 
per/  The  lingered  behind  began  to  trumpet  Aloud  with  his 
ni  is  man-  tv  auk,  w sign  that  he  perceived  the  vicinity  of  the 
bin  ’ 'll  \vm  plain,  therefore,  that  we  Were. r cat 

s fuaOiUcd  ^ rye  ftie:  noil  that  he  vras  concealed  in  tlie  (hick - 
fc'Gilithg.  1 jg  tUmuously  rib  urged  mr  elcphanis  to  wax! 

to  ilia  jangle,  the  foutmen  metia while  keeping  up  d 
Kir  trunks  cuftrintial  hailorang,  which,  niih  the  trumpei- 
■.ten  hack,  iitgs  of  the  hTilf-friglitenevi  alep!iiiAltr>^^rl  ^ 
%b\e  ruska.  wcLkiu  to  resound  with  d chmtniu^fvl  noise 
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sufficient  to  daunt  even  a tiger,  in  all  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  solitary  dominion  and  untamed 
ferocity.  A few  moments  were  thus  anxiously 
spent,  when  one  of  the  old  hunters  suddenly 
cried  out  * Sher ! sher ! bah  ! bah !’  when  wfe 
saw  the  jungle  violently  agitated  all  along  the 
straight  line  leading  toward  the  swamp ; and  a 
couple  of  rifles  were  discharged  from  the  gentle- 
men on  the  nearest  elephant,  which  served  to 
produce  a more  rapid  advance  of  the  moving 
body,  when  in  a moment,  breaking  cover,  out 
the  tiger  sprang  into  the  clear  swamp  and  made 
for  the  opposite  wood. 

“ On  went  the  ciwd  in  pursuit,  the  Europe- 
ans urging  their  drivers  to  get  the  elephants 
into  a run ; three  shots  were  fired,  but  appar- 
ently without  effect,  before  the  tiger  reached 
‘cover.*  The  hunters  soon  crossed  the  swamp, 
and  the  beast  was  again  roused.  Shot  followed 
shot  in  quick  succession,  until  at  length  every 
thing  except  the  report  of  our  arms  was  as  still 
in  the  jungle  as  if  naught  but  the  hand  of  Na- 
ture had  ever  ruffled  its  surface.  Captain  An- 
gew,  my  companion,  exclaimed,  ‘By  Jove,  he  is 
hit  and  fallen ! in  with  you  after  him ! Twenty 
rupees  to  the  man  who  first  draws  his  body 
forth  V This  last  sentence  was  uttered  in  Hin- 
doostanee,  and  our  footmen  spread  themselves 
about  in  all  directions,  each  anxious  for  the 
honor  of  the  discovery,  as  well  as  impelled  by 
the  hope  of  reward.  To  our  former  well-or- 
ganized system  of  action  succeeded  a scene  of 
huny  and  confusion,  overweening  confidence, 
and  careless  movements,  which  baffles  descrip- 
tion. A few  moments  were  occupied  by  this 
species  of  search,  when  a low  growl,  followed 
by  that  subdued  noise  which  all  the  feline  tribe 
are  accustomed  to  make  when  irritated,  sud- 


denly struck  our  ears,  and  the  footmen  com- 
menced scattering  in  all  directions.  A poor 
servant,  belonging  to  a gentleman  of  the  party, 
was  running  away  in  great  confusion,  when  he 
was  encountered  by  the  enraged  monster,  and 
before  any  of  us  could  collect  our  confused 
senses,  he  was  seized  by  the  tiger  with  both 
teeth  and  claws,  and  desperately  wounded  in 
the  neck,  shoulder,  and  breast.  The  tiger,  how- 
ever, was  too  much  alarmed  to  attempt  to  bear 
off  his  prey ; but  abandoning  it  he  moved,  with 
great  rapidity,  toward  that  part  of  the  jungle 
most  clear  of  the  fugitives,  which,  by  good  luck, 
led  back  to  the  swamp. 

“ Back  again  we  all  followed,  and  the  elephants 
having  by  this  time  become  familiarized  with 
the  tiger’s  appearance  and  smell,  with  admira- 
ble sagacity,  now-  began  to  understand  the  object 
of  the  morning’s  excursion;  and,  putting  out 
their  strength,  they  advanced  with  so  much 
speed  that  wre  were  up  with  the  enemy  before 
he  got  half  way  across  the  swamp.  I had  just 
raised  my  rifle  to  my  shoulder,  and  was  on  the 
jioint  of  pulling  the  trigger,  when,  good  heav- 
en ! I saw  him  suddenly  turn,  and  with  two  or 
three  bounds,  as  quick  as  lightning,  he  literally 
flung  himself  through  the  air,  and  alighted  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  an  elephant,  and 
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there  attempted  to  cling  with  teeth  and  claw's. 

The  elephant  roared,  and  shook  his  head  with 
frantic  motion,  while  the  w'hole  of  us  who  were 
surrounding  him,  were  fearful  of  discharging 
our  pieces,  in  consequence  of  the  danger  our 
friends  on  his  back  were  in,  of  receiving  their 
contents.  The  tiger  was  at  length  shaken  off, 
after  having  almost  tom  the  poor  animal’s  trunk 
from  his  head.  The  moment  that  he  w'as  on  the 
ground  a couple  of  rifle-balls  entered  him,  one 
in  the  shoulder  and  one  in  the  breast.  Stream- 
ing with  blood,  and  desperately  wounded,  the 
animal  then  rushed  upon  the  elephants ; in  the 
second  charge,  he  actually  buried  his  claws  in 
the  huge  saddle  of  the  animal  on  which  we  w'ere 
seated,  and  I shall  never  forget  the  sight  of  the 
savage  as  he  hung  suspended  from  its  back.  I 
looked  over  the  edge  of  the  how  dah  in  which  I 
was  seated,  and  caught  sight  of  his  eye-balls, 
rolling  as  if  in  a sea  of  blood,  so  suffused  did 
they  seem  with  mingled  pain  and  rage.  One 
of  my  fellow-companions  had  the  honor  of  giv- 
ing him  the  fatal  shot,  the  ball  hitting  the  fore- 
head and  entering  the  brain.  The  footmen  had 
kept  out  of  the  w ay  during  the  conflict,  but  they 
now  all  hastened  to  the  spot  where  the  tiger  lay, 
carried  him  to  the  edge  of  the  jungle,  and  laid 
him  on  the  grass.  He  was  a full-grown  royal 
tiger,  measuring  four  feet  seven  inches  from  the 
nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail  at  the  rump. 

Unlike  the  miserable  wretches  we  see  in  our 
menageries,  with  collapsed  abdomens,  loose  skin, 
and  dull,  dirty,  ill-deflned  colors,  his  belly  was 
rpund,  large,  and  well  distended,  the  muscu- 
lar development  in  his  shoulders  and  thighs 
magnificent,  and  the  stripes  were  as  clear  and 
vivid  as  if  the  fleshy  integuments  they  covered 
were  still  boiling  with  the  intemperate  spirits  to 
w'hich  they  are  said  to  ow  e their  brilliancy.  The 
poor  man  who  w as  wounded,  died  soon  after  he 
was  borne  to  the  native  hospital.  We  rested 
from  the  scene  of  our  labors  a couple  of  hours, 
made  a plentiful  repast  of  cold  meats,  cheese, 
bread,  and  bottled  porter;  and  amidst  the  heart- 
felt thanks  of  the  villagers  of  Dongerthal,  and 
the  loud  congratulations  of  all  the  sporting  men 
attached  to  our  force,  we  entered  camp  with  our 
magnificent  trophy  just  as  the  sun  was  declin- 
ing in  the  w'est.” 

By  the  common  consent  of  naturalists  and 
historians,  the  Lion  stands  as  the  head  of  the  fe- 
line tribe ; recent  discoveries,  however,  are  cal- 
culated to  give  the  noble  animal  a distinct  place 
in  the  creation,  and  disconnect  him  from  the  as- 
sociation. The  lion  possesses  great  individual- 
ity ; he  is  the  most  noble  of  all  brutes,  and  can 
not  with  strict  justice  be  confounded  with  the 
tiger,  leopard,  and  ounce — species  which  seem 
to  be  the  least  removed  from  the  lion,  yet  arc 
so  little  distinguishable  from  each  other  that 
they  have  often  been  confounded  together  by 
travelers  and  intelligent  classifiers.  Buffon — 
who  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  enthusi- 
asts— gives  a description  of  the  lion  which  is 
so  calculated  to  raise  the  animal  in  your  esti- 
mation, that  if  one  were  to  res  1 it  on  Mount 
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(<>**  the  Ituitfty/  relate** 

i hat  he  hte  afteii  fc&itd  then)  hip- 
pUq*  bf  where 

he  Wu*  54^^  fwm  fhfcir 

£;Wuf  eolnf,  he  winy  tump- iiftifi  t& 

fimv*  the  ^.wnU  ViiftA  that.  fhpJton 
ha*  no  scent ; for  he  Trotilil  not  ap- 
proach wo  near  on  enetny.  tf.  bo 
Atlas,  or  in  the  desert  of  Sahiinu  and  then  nm  ; were  warned,  us  in  the  case  of  other  aidvnaK 
ex  peered  ly  imeaunier  the  arh:nal  in  his  native  | Igr  the*  to  them,  infection  of  iho  air.  Nature 
haunt*,  m>  for  from,  retreaunir  from  his  pititwmrc,  has  gjv*tti  thp  lion  the  protection  of  perfectly 
he  would  approach  and  cultivate  his  acquaint- . Imrinonhyrig  with  the  dried  grass  0/  rhfc  plains 
attce.  Ttie  oentrpatfon  of  A lgeria  hv  tbc  French,  [ tfhd  ihc  binning  ■ sands  • of  the  deceit. ; and  thus 
asdiiie  Jnrpa*]*  jfrio-ilte  wild  regions,  of  Africa  •rwii’p.enfiji'tcd  him  for  the  Ifedk vt  a sense 
by  Qumming,  have  rxmjoimly  hefcik  the  means  common  to  inferior  animate, 
of  obtaining  reidly  mi  then  tic  histories  of  the  One  of  die  distinctive  trait*  of  dm  Ron  is  Ills 
Hon  1 mid  although  his  race  furnishes  many  voice.  All  others  of  Ids  ascribed  epccies  are 
/^^..Oxt^Rottaldo  spedmeua.  still,  a*  a wholes  1 and  *t  entity.  The  lion#  or/  the  contrary, 
rive  iicm  has  ri^u  in  public  eatimation,  and  now  | .'innomuc^  his  presence  by -a  challenge  that 
jm^f^ses  more  real  in  terns  t than  he  did  when  : makes  the  earth  quake,  and  earner  terror  tor 
only  fiewed  throngli  the  eulogies  mid  exiigger-  j mile*  aroianl  A*  a general  why  di^  Hpn  iv 
-’alitor*  of  baifdldhdous  records.  1 'heard  rlm>w  gtonit  jfhe  entire  night;  at  tile..  «jp~ 

/••The.  of  the.  lion  are  interesting.  They  ; pryach of  dsrkne.ss  the -%hmg mount*  commeaec, 
associAto  111  notifies;  display  credit  httagliitionr  | and,  hut  for  :te;-  accaairmul  ^fenruptibh  e%f  a 
fyr  midi  other,  ami  with  the  greats t aivz  war  distinct  jour,  continue  until  break  of  day*  Lion* 
fitt.d;  protect  ihr.tr  young.  The  male  lion.  in  have  their  separate  district,  and  allow  at  no 
jWenafc  0$  hi?  kuntif,  will,  with  the  fcoufait  hi-  miimioti. ; but  there  inti  iuiifcs  wbfcii  are  njvnswd 
difference,  face  a timttt&nd  nit-u.  The  rnagna-  • drought  occmv-^then  Woormore  strange  troop 
hi  roily  of  his  disr^ddoo  is  proverbial,  und  no  an*  ; meet  together  al  the  same  fountain.  On  garb 
■ ecdote*  *>re  tetter  awthimticated  tlmu  those  of  his  | dc^;mbri^,  if  U he  a coot  .frosty-  idghfc  the  Wee 
sparing  Id*  Uutaaa  foes  ut  the  wry  moment  of  pof  the  lion  is  heard  in  iispe.rfeckorn  Every 
victory**.  j|<kiji  qu  ite  common  in  Southern  Africa  i member  of -each  troop  somtd*  u hold  volume  of 
tv*  irmot  with  naLivn*;  who  have  lieert . Sviumded.  f dcfeipeie  at  the  portiisfe  then.  Alt  jhin. 


•*IiK  UH», 


wfiieh  seldom  without  tin?  dciiiKof  one 
of  ihc  T'ha  nermons  ^^eejnibiJity 

<d  the;  itoni?  displayed -.in  the  U U:t  that,  in  ho.tv 
Hhd  wnt  wcmflre  r#.  cotitrafy  kv  _lyi«f  ttsual  cnstoitf, 
te  cttti  he  htsud  in  ^tdulumi  growls  thrmigbnut 
the  li>c]  on  £ day<  eompkining  of  /lie  depr^ire 
influence  of  the  Mmu^diore,  rtn4  ik*  doaht 
pending;,  at  the  ^atne  time*  (i,  opium endnhfe  de- 
gree of  iH-wuture  upon  tl»e  ladicttons  inmate- 
of  his  donk^fic  hearth.  The  Honh  uo*«s  *WTH 
ui  embody  the  language  of  the  wst  forest#  und 
deserts  in  which  he  delighm  to  dwell,  give? 
vocal  expression  to  the  mysteries  of  hii f srrang^ 
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haunts,  and  tells  of  love,  daring,  success,  and 
defeat,  in  the  wonderful  modulations  of  his  or- 
chestral voice.  A lion  troop  is  an  opera  in 
which  the  instruments  are  attuned  by  nature ; 
the  theme  destruction,  defiance,  victory,  death. 
Hence  there  come  the  low,  deep  notes  of  sor- 
row, like  the  wails  of  mothers  over  the  slain ; 
then  the  deep-toned,  solemn  roars  follow  in 
quick  succession,  like  the  rapid  discharge  of 
heavy  artillery — growing  louder  and  louder, 
they  seem  to  engulf  the  surrounding  world,  and 
threaten  to  shake  the  elements  into  chaos ; then 
follows  the  finale  of  sobs,  of  groans,  so  appalling, 
because  so  indicative  of  human  woe. 

The  lion  is  supposed  by  naturalists  to  have 
the  average  life  of  thirty-five  years,  yet  this 
seems  very  inconsistent  with  the  well-known 
fact,  that  one  was  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London 
over  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  no  one  knew 
the  age  of  the  animal  when  it  was  first  made  a 
prisoner.  By  a kind  arrangement  of  Providence, 
lions  and  other  destructive  animals  are  never  nu- 
merous. A certain  area  is  necessary  for  their  sup- 
port, and  they  destroy  each  other  if  the  prescribed 
limits  are  interfered  with.  Gerard,  the  French 
lion  hunter  of  Algeria,  calculates  that  there  are 
thirty  lions  now  living  in  the  colony,  and  that 
the  Arabs  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  twenty-five 
cents  to  the  government,  and  an  average  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cents  to  the  lions,  in  the  de- 
struction of  their  horses,  mules,  sheep,  and 
camels ; so  it  would  seem  that  the  reign  of  the 
king  of  beasts,  like  that  of  all  other  kings,  is 
rather  an  expensive  luxury. 

In  the  life  of  the  great  missionary,  Judson, 
occurs  a story  of  a starving  lion,  which  has  all 
the  elements  of  a fearful  tragedy.  Confined  in 
prison  by  the  Burman  authorities,  Judson  was 
electrified  by  the  news  of  a British  victory  over 
his  oppressors.  This  increased  the  severity  of 
his  treatment.  Just  before  the  war  between 
Burmah  and  the  English,  the  king  had  received 
a present  of  a majestic  lion,  which  had  become 
a pet  in  the  palace,  particularly  with  his  ma- 
jesty. After  the  defeats  of  Bandoola,  some  of 
the  courtiers  discovered  the  fearful  resemblance 
between  the  king’s  favorite  and  the  insignia  on 
the  British  flag,  and  the  regal  beast  was  looked 
upon  as  a demoniac  ally  of  England,  and  he  was 
finally  cast  into  prison.  The  cage  was  newly 
ironed  and  barricaded,  as  if  some  unusual  re- 
sistance might  have  been  expected.  And  now 
commenced  to  the  unhappy  prisoners  with  whom 
Judson  was  confined  a new  and  fearful  scene  of 


misery.  The  unhappy  men  had  seen  their  own 
friends  starved,  and  beaten,  and  smothered,  and 
strangled  to  death,  and  then  dragged  by  the  feet 
from  llie  door,  and  thrust  like  dogs  into  some 
shallow  pit,  or  left  to  be  devoured  by  jackals — 
and  they  thought  they  had  gained  a familiarity 
with  every  species  of  wretchedness.  But  there 
was  something  almost  supernatural  in  their  new 
horror  of  a starving  lion.  Day  after  day  the  no- 
ble beast  writhed  in  the  pangs  of  hunger,  parched 
with  thirst,  and  bruised  and  bleeding  in  his  fear- 


the  prison  to  its  foundations,  and  sent  a thrill 
bf  indescribable  terror  to  the  hearts  of  its  occu- 
pants. 

The  jailer  said  that  it  was  the  British  lion 
ineffectually  struggling  against  the  prowess  of 
the  conquering  Barmans.  Sometimes,  after 
dark,  a compassionate  woman  would  steal  to 
the  cage,  and  thrust  a mouthful  of  food  between 
the  bars,  but  it  was  necessarily  a trifle  to  the 
powerful  beast,  and  only  seemed  to  increase  his 
ravings.  At  other  times,  one  of  the  keepers 
would  throw  water  over  him,  which  would  be 
greeted  by  almost  human  shrieks  of  pleasure, 
though  it  only  seemed  to  lengthen  for  a little 
his  term  of  suffering.  At  last  the  scene  was 
over:  the  skeleton  of  the  unhappy  beast  was 
dragged  from  its  cage,  and  buried  in  the  earth. 

In  endeavoring  to  perfectly  comprehend  the 
habits  and  natural  history  of  the  lion,  Cumming’a 
adventures  in  Africa  are  calculated  to  give  the 
most  vivid  idea.  He  presents  many  new  pic- 
tures, all  of  which  elevate  the  king  of  beasts  in 
the  reader's  estimation,  and  involuntarily  sug- 
gest a comparison  between  man  and  the  lion,  as 
a destructive  animal.  The  noble  quadruped  pur- 
sues his  way  through  the  interminable  wilds, 
kills  from  necessity,  and,  having  satisfied  his 
hunger,  leaves  the  remains  of  his  repast  for  the 
weaker  animals  that  follow  in  his  path.  Wan- 
tonness or  cruelty  he  never  displays;  on  the 
contrary,  he  has  mercy  upon  the  weak,  and  dis- 
dains to  strike  a blow,  except  for  the  benefit  of 
his  own  existence  and  those  dependent  upon 
him.  Camming,  on  the  contrary,  stalks  through 
the  wilderness  more  blood-thirsty  than  a thou- 
sand lions- — he  seems  to  literally  revel  in  blood : 
without  any  other  reason  than  to  gratify  his 
destructiveness,  he  disfigures  the  vast  plains 
with  the  mountain  caapasses  of  elephants  and 
giraffes  ; antelopes,  gnoos,  zebraS^jmd  buffaloes 
fall  before  his  pestiferous  saltpetre,  as  if  he  were 
a breathing  pestilence.  At  nightfall,  the  wolf 
and  the  jackal  swarm  on  his  track,  and  screech 
and  yell  as  if  the  fiends  were  unloosed^  at  day- 
break, the  eagle  and  the  vulture  darken  the  air 
over  his  head,  and  gorge  their  unholy  appetites 
in  the  victims  of  his  prodigality  of  God’s  life. 

Surely  the  lion,  by  comparison,  is  the  being  of 
humanity,  and  his  bloody  deeds  pale  before  the 
records  of  his  Christianized  rival,  as  a destroyer 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

DARIEN  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION,* 

UNDER  COMMAND  OF  LIEUT.  ISAAC  C.  STRAIN. 

BT  J.  T.  HEADLEY. 

I WILL  now  transfer  the  course  of  the  nar- 
rative to  the  proceedings  of  the  advanced 
party,  which  left  the  main  body  on  the  18th  of 
February. 

Breakfastless,  but  full  of  hope,  the  four  ad- 
venturers set  out,  and  after  making  a detour  in 
the  forest  to  avoid  undergrowth,  again  struck 
the  river,  where  the  walking  was  good.  Trux- 
ton’s  camp  was  in  sight,  and  Strain  hailed  it  to 
bid  the  party  keep  the  bank.  Following  this 

• Concluded  from  the  April  Number. 
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bank  until  it  became  scarped  and  impassable,  they 
took  to  the  forest,  and  although  still  attempting 
to  keep  the  river  in  sight,  were  at  length  forced 
from  it  by  the  denseness  of  the  undergrowth. 
After  an  hour’s  journey  they  saw  the  river  again 
close  upon  their  right,  and  supposing  that  it  was 
a sudden  bend,  regained  the  bank,  which  was 
clear  and  sloping,  and  followed  it  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a mile,  when  they  found  by  their  old 
trail  that  it  was  the  same  ground  they  had  al- 
ready passed  over,  the  river  having  made  a turn 
upon  itself.  This  was  very  discouraging  at  the 
outset ; and  hearing  the  voices  of  the  main  body 
ahead,  already  following  on,  and  unwilling  to 
discourage  them  in  their  march,  Strain  struck 
into  the  forest,  and  making  a wide  detour , re- 
gained the  river,  and  by  rapid  traveling  left 
them  far  behind. 

« About  noon  they  halted  for  an  hour  to  allow 
Mr.  Avery  to  rest,  but,  with  that  exception, 
marched  steadily  during  the  day,  and  made  abont 
fifteen  miles  on  the  course  of  the  river.  At 
dark  they  encamped,  and  kindling  a fire  to  in- 
timidate wild  beasts  and  keep  off  alligators,  laid 
down  to  sleep.  With  so  small  a party,  and 
traveling  rapidly,  they  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  appoint  a watch. 

The  next  morning  (14th),  at  earliest  dawn, 
they  were  afoot.  Having  obtained  no  food  the 
day  before,  there  was  no  delay  in  cooking  and 
eating.  Writing  by  the  dim  dawn  the  note, 
formerly  alluded  to,  to  Truxton,  Strain  gave 
the  order  to  march,  and  the  four  pushed  on. 
They  were,  however,  soon  forced  from  the  river 
by  the  undergrowth,  and  after  a march  of 
about  two  hours,  found  themselves  in  a dense 
thicket,  where  it  was  necessary  to  cut  every 
foot  of  the  way  for  some  two  hundred  yards. 
During  the  time  they  occupied  in  making  this 
distance  they  rarely  if  ever  touched  the  earth, 
so  matted  and  close  were  the  standing  and 
fallen  branches  and  bushes.  It  was  painful 
work,  and  not  without  danger;  but  they  cut 
and  floundered  through.  Emerging  into  the 
more  open  forest,  they  found  themselves  in  an 
almost  impassable  swamp.  Struggling  through 
this  as  they  best  could,  they  saw  a large  body 
of  water,  and  Strain,  in  attempting  to  approach 
it,  became  so  effectually  bogged,  that  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  he  extricated  himself.  The  or- 
der to  countermarch  was  then  given,  and  after 
incredible  labor  they  reached  the  river  about 
noon,  and  at  a point  only  about  200  yards  be- 
low the  camp  from  which  they  had  set  out  some 
seven  hours  before.  This  was  disheartening, 
but  they  pushed  on  for  two  hours  longer,  when 
they  halted  for  an  hour’s  rest. 

Strain  now  felt  quite  discouraged;  for,  at 
this  rate,  the  party  would  perish  before  it 
could  get  through.  He  determined,  therefore, 
again  to  try  a raft,  and  finding  on  the  beach 
some  driftwood  sufficiently  dry  to  float,  he 
halted  at  four  o’clock  and  commenced  collect- 
ing timbers,  cutting  cross-pieces,  and  getting 
vines  for  lashings.  This  was  slow  work,  as  they 
had  nothing  with  which  to  cut  the  hard  logs — 
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that  were  in  some  cases  imbedded  in  the  earth 
— except  the  machete  (a  sort  of  cutlass  of  good 
steel  and  highly  tempered).  Still,  by  working 
hard,  they  had  by  dark  collected  enough  logs  to 
float  two  or  three  men.  They  then  began  to 
look  around  for  some  food,  not  having  tasted  a 
mouthful  since  the  night  previous  to  leaving  the  mam 
body,  two  days  before.  Having  obtained  a few 
acid  nuts,  they  made  a fire,  spread  their  blank- 
ets, and  were  soon  fast  asleep  on  a hard  clay 
bank,  with  a brilliant  full-moon  shining  down 
upon  them. 

At  daylight  they  were  hard  at  work  upon  the 
raft,  and  by  ten  o’clock  had  logs  enough  lashed 
together  to  support  two  persons.  Wilson  and 
Strain  then  got  upon  it,  and  pushing  off,  slowly 
floated  down  the  river;  while  Mr.  Avery  and 
Golden  followed  along  the  bank. 

At  noon  another  large  log  was  secured  and 
lashed  to  the  raft  with  strips  of  canvas  torn  from 
Strain’s  haversack,  and  the  whole  party  em- 
barked. But  the  weight  was  too  heavy,  and 
the  crazy  structure  sunk  until  the  water  was 
knee-deep  above  it.  They,  however,  kept  on, 
but  in  a short  time  struck  a rapid  current  which 
swept  them  upon  a sunken  snag.  In  a moment 
the  logs  parted  and  one  broke  entirely  loose. 

All  was  consternation,  when  Strain  cried,  “ Si- 
lence /”  and  sitting  down  on  one  log,  threw 
either  leg  over  those  each  side  and  kept  them 
together.  For  a few  minutes  there  was  great 
danger  of  losing  all  their  arms,  and  even  their 
lives ; and  nothing  but  the  presence  of  mind  and 
coolness  of  every  man  saved  the  raft  from  entire 
destruction  and  in  deep  water,  while,  owing  to 
their  debility  and  the  weight  of  their  accoutre- 
ments, swimming  was  out  of  the  question.  _ 

Landing  below,  where  the  current  w as  not  so 
strong,  they  repaired  the  raft,  and  floated  slug- 
gishly on  till  nearly  sunset,  when  they  struck 
upon  a shoal.  Unable  to  force  the  raft  over 
this,  they  were  compelled  to  take  it  to  pieces 
and  float  it  down,  log  by  log,  to  a shelving  clay 
beach,  where  they  could  reconstruct  it. . While 
getting  the  raft  over  they  discovered  a species 
of  clams — said  to  be  nearly  identical  with  the 
“ Litt  le  Neck  clams”  of  New  York — one  hundred 
and  twenty  of  which  made  quite  a supper,  aftei 
their  hard  day’s  wrork.  While  sitting  on  the 
bank  they  saw  a shark,  some  five  feet  long,  at- 
tempting to  swim  over  the  shoal ; but  all  at- 
tempts to  get  his  body  for  food  proved  abortive. 

The  next  day,  by  nine  o’clock,  the  raft 
was  repaired,  and  the  four  again  embarked; 

Strain  with  neither  pantaloons  nor  drawers— 
nothing  on,  in  fact,  but  a shirt — bare-legged, 
sat  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  a tropical  sun, 
and  w*ith  the  rest  not  much  better  protected, 
drifted  lazily  down  the  sluggish,  tortuous  cur- 
rent. At  noon,  however,  they  struck  another 
snag.  While  working  hard  to  extricate  them- 
selves, a heavy  rain  shower  came  up,  which 
drenched  them  thoroughly.  Soon  after  another 
snag  w as  struck,  which  caused  a delay  of  two 
hours.  Near  sunset  they  came  upon  a shoal, 
and  swinging  off  met  a swift  current,  and  were 
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dragged  by  its  force  under  some  overhanging 
branches,  which  swept  Mr.  Avery  and  Golden 
off  into  deep  water,  while  Strain,  with  Wilson, 
whose  leg  was  nearly  broken,  hung  on,  and  were 
carried  upon  a snag  in  deep  water.  In  endeav- 
oring to  cut  loose,  they  lost  a macheta.  But 
Golden,  finding  his  leg  not  broken,  plunged  to 
the  bottom,  and  fortunately  recovered  it.  At 
length,  getting  loose,  they  paddled  ashore,  and  as 
it  was  already  nearly  dark,  they  encamped  for 
the  night.  Mr.  Avery  had  all  the  matches  upon 
his  person  when  he  swam  ashore,  consequent- 
ly they  were  wet,  and  no  fire  could  be  obtained. 
This  was  the  more  disagreeable,  as  their  clothes 
and  blankets  were  all  soaked  with  water.  Al- 
though the  weather  was  mild,  they  seldom  suf- 
fered more;  for  the  cold  wet  blankets  chilled 
them  through  and  through.  Weary  and  ex- 
hausted, they  could  get  no  sleep.  Wilson  and 
Golden  lay  growling  at  each  other  all  night. 

In  the  morning  they  woke  thoroughly  chill- 
ed and  sore  from  the  effects  of  sleeping  on  the 
hard  clay  bank  and  in  wet  clothes.  They  had 
determined  to  abandon  the  raft,  as  the  snags 
and  shoals  were  too  frequent;  and  spreading 
their  blankets  in  the  sun,  remained  in  camp 
till  they  were  dried.  They  employed  the  time, 
however,  in  cutting  down  a large  tree  with  hard 
nuts,  the  kernels  of  which  being  extracted  sup- 
plied them  with  four  days*  provisions,  that  is, 
the  means  of  sustaining  life,  for  their  hardness 
and  tastelessness  hardly  entitled  them  to  the 
name  of  food.  While  thus  occupied,  they  dis- 
covered a saw-fish,  about  two  feet  long,  working 
his  way  up  the  shallow  water,  apparently  to  en- 
joy the  warmth  of  the  sun.  Strain  shot  him 
with  a revolver,  and  then  jumping  upon  him 
succeeded  in  capturing  him.  Divided  between 
the  four,  he  was  but  a scanty  breakfast,  but  the 
meat  was  sweet  and  palatable.  They  started  at 
half  past  twelve  from  “ Saw-fish  Camp,”  but  after 
making  two  or  three  miles  were  obliged  to  encamp, 
as  both  Mr.  Avery  and  Strain  suffered  extremely 
from  sore  legs.  Exposed  as  they  had  been  to 
the  sun  on  the  raft  for  two  days,  Strain’s,  which 
were  utterly  unprotected,  were  burnt  to  ablisterin 
many  places,  while  the  undergrowth  and  vines 
scratched  and  irritated  them  to  such  a degree, 
that  it  produced  a fever,  which  was  followed  by 
a chill.  This  looked  discouraging  enough,  espe- 
cially as  they  saw  no  more  indications  of  ap- 
proaching the  Pacific  than  two  weeks  before. 
The  bright  hopes  with  which  the  men  had  set 
out  began  to  fade,  and  they  lay  stretched  about 
the  bank,  saying  but  little,  but  looking  moody  and 
desponding.  Strain  spent  the  long  afternoon 
pacing  slowly  up  and  down  the  pebbly  beach, 
pondering  over  the  condition  of  his  men,  and 
vainly  endeavoring  to  come  to  some  conclusion 
respecting  the  future.  However,  with  steel  and 
powder,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a fire, 
which,  sending  its  bright  light  through  the  forest, 
imparted  a little  more  cheerf ulness  to  the  scene. 

At  half  past  seven  next  morning  they  set  out, 
and  moved  slowly  down  the  left  bank.  Hear- 
ing a heavy  report,  they  thought  it  was  a gun 
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from  the  main  body,  and  were  much  surprised 
at  the  rapid  progress  it  had  made.  About  ten, 
after  marching  some  three  miles,  they  halted 
on  a shingle  beach,  where  Mr.  Avery  was  taken 
extremely  ill  with  severe  vomiting  and  retching. 

While  halting  another  gun  was  heard,  supposed 
to  be  from  the  main  party,  which  Strain  an- 
swered, hoping  that  they  might  come  up,  as  he 
intended  to  leave  Mr.  Avery  with  them  and 
push  on.  At  sunset,  Mr.  Avery  showing  no 
signs  of  recovery,  they  went  into  camp  No.  6. 

Fish  were  abundant  in  the  stream,  but  they  had 
no  hook  to  catch  them  with,  and  so  made  their 
supper  on  hard  nuts. 

The  next  day  (Sunday)  Avery  was  better;  but 
convinced  that  he  would  embarrass  the  march, 

Strain  was  anxious  to  leave  him  with  the  main 
party,  and  fired  signals  to  bring  them  up,  but 
received  no  answer.* 

The  next  day  they  started  early,  but  Avery’s 
knee  pained  him  severely.  At  times,  exhausted 
with  pain,  he  would  cry  out,  “Oh,  Captain,  hold 
on!  hold  on!”  Strain  would  then  stop  and 
wait  for  him  to  limp  up,  but  never  went  back. 

The  necessities  of  the  case  were  too  stern  to 
admit  of  a backward  movement  Thus  pain- 
fully marching — around  swamps,  through  thick- 
ets, still  on,  toward  an  ocean  that  seemed  in- 
finitely removed — the  half-naked,  half-starved 
group  cut  their  toilsome,  disheartening  way. 

At  half  past  four  they  encamped  on  a shingle 
beach,  haring  made  about  eight  miles. 

The  following  morning  they  started  early, 
but  were  compelled  to  halt  frequently  for  Avery, 
who  would  be  left  far  behind,  his  extreme  suf- 
fering causing  faintness  and  sickness  at  stom- 
ach. He,  however,  bore  up  nobly;  and,  os 
Strain  in  his  report  says,  44  He  comported  him- 
self in  the  most  manly  manner ; and  few  men, 

I believe,  even  when  marching  for  their  own 
lives  and  the  lives  of  others,  could  have  done 
better  than  he,  with  boils  on  all  parts  of  his 
person,  and  five  on  one  knee.”  Strain  killed  a 
fine  wild  turkey  during  the  day,  which  gave 
them  a good  supper,  though,  when  divided 
among  four  hungry  men,  the  portion  that  each 
received  appeared  small.  They  also  found  an 
abundance  of  acid  palm-nuts. 

Next  day  the  marching  was  more  open  and 
easy,  and  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  find 
clams.  About  5.15  p.m.  they  encamped  on  a 
wet  sand-beach.  In  cutting  down  some  guinea- 
grass  to  protect  them  from  dampness,  Strain 
narrowly  escaped  being  bitten  by  a large  snake 
of  the  adder  species ; his  macheta  cleaving  the 
reptile  just  as  he  was  about  to  strike.  Every 
night  a stick  was  set  on  the  shore  to  see  if  there 
were  any  signs  of  tide.  The  eagerness  with 
which  this  was  inspected  every  morning  showed 
the  longing  of  the  men  for  this  indication  of  the 
proximity  of  the  ocean.  In  the  morning  they 
thought  they  discovered  a slight  fall  in  the  water, 
but  found  afterward  that  they  were  mistaken. 

* Truxton's  party  at  this  time  were  lying  in  the  camp 
where  they  had  halted  on  the  first  night  after  Strain  had 
left  them,  and  the  supposed  guns  were  Calling  trees. 
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The  day  following  (February  22)  the  march- 
ing a part  of  the  time  was  tolerably  easy,  but 
Wilson  and  Golden  began  to  show  signs  of  de- 
bility. Strain,  nearly  naked,  went  ahead  and 
cleared  a way  with  his  cutlass.  On  finding  the 
bushes  too  thick,  he  would  plunge  into  them  head 
foremost  to  break  them  down,  trampling  them  un- 
der foot  for  those  behind.  During  the  day  he  kill- 
ed another  adder  coiled  to  strike,  but  did  not  tell 
his  men  of  it,  lest  they  should  become  alarmed. 
Golden  carrying  no  fire-arms,  was  often  order- 
ed forward  to  cut  a path,  but  to-day  he  gave 
out  completely,  and  when  given  the  cutlass  and 
directed  to  go  to  work,  he  laid  the  instrument 
down  on  the  ground,  then  stretched  himself 
beside  it,  and  wept  like  a child.  Destitution 
and  toil  were  telling  on  him.  He  was  a fine, 
splendid-looking  young  man,  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  and  brave  as  a lion ; but  this  was 
a form  of  evil  he  had  never  dreamed  of. 

The  next  morning  they  proceeded  on  their 
journey  through  the  woods  and  along  the  banks 
until  one  p.m.,  making  about  five  miles,  when  they 
halted,  as  Strain  had  a most  painful  boil  on  his 
right  instep,  which  prevented  him  from  march- 
ing or  wearing  any  boot  He  was,  moreover, 
suffering  severely  from  a fall  into  a deep  ravine 
the  day  before.  Near  the  camp,  where  the  river 
runs  S.S.W.,  a small  stream  (the  Uporganti) 
comes  in  from  the  N.E.  This  encouraged  the 
belief  that  they  might  still  be  upon  the  Iglesias, 
os  a small  stream  is  shown  on  the  map,  coming 
into  that  river  four  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
another  about  eleven  miles  above.  About  four 
o’clock,  as  they  lay  stretched  around  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  they  were  startled  by  a 
heavy  booming  sound,  like  that  of  a gun,  which 
they  thought  at  once  came  from  Darien  Har- 
bor, the  44  El  Dorado”  of  the  expedition.  The 
delusion  for  a moment  made  every  heart  bound. 

In  the  morning  (Februaiy  24)  Strain  made  a 
moccasin  from  a leather  legging  which  former- 
ly belonged  to  Truxton,  who  had  proposed  to 
boil  it  down  and  eat  it.  The  former,  however, 
prevented  him,  saying  they  might  yet  need  it 
for  moccasins.  So  it  turned  out,  and  but  for 
this  very  insignificant  circumstance,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  Strain  could  ever  have  got 
through  at  all,  and  consequently  the  whole 
party  would  have  perished.  On  such  simple 
suggestions,  growing  out  of  the  knowledge  of  a 
backwoods  life,  the  fate  of  scores  of  men  often 
depends.  Slinging  his  spare  boot  to  his  blanket 
for  future  sendee,  Strain  gave  the  order  to 
march  at  half  past  six,  fondly  hoping  to  reach 
Darien  Harbor  before  night,  but  having  travel- 
ed with  great  pain  some  eight  miles,  and  see- 
ing no  signs  of  tide-water,  at  five  o’clock  en- 
camped on  a sand-bank.  Having  passed  dur- 
ing the  day  two  or  three  rapids  with  some  ten 
or  twelve  feet  fall,  they  consoled  themselves 
with  the  reflection  that  this  accounted  for  the 
absence  of  tides.  During  the  day  Strain  killed 
a bird  about  the  size  of  a partridge,  which  they 
ate  raw.  I find  the  following  recorded  in  the 
journal : 
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“ Saturday , February  25.  Slept  well  last  night, 
the  camp  being  free  from  mosquitoes.  Set  out 
at  eight  a.m.,  and  found  bad  walking  all  day, 
both  in  the  forest  and  on  the  beaches  which  we 
met.  In  the  former  we  had  to  cut  our  way, 
while  the  beaches  were  so  steep  that  we  had 
sometimes  to  cut  steps  to  crawl  dong,  and  even 
then  we  were  in  constant  danger  of  falling  into 
the  river,  which  I did  on  one  occasion. 

44  Encamped  about  six  p.m.  on  a mud  bank, 
having  made  about  six  miles.  During  the 
day’s  march  we  found  about  thirty-two  clams, 
which,  divided,  gave  us  something  to  support 
life,  as  the  acid  nut-skins  are  less  ripe  than 
some  miles  above,  while  their  kernels  are  so 
hard  as  to  be  almost  inedible  in  the  existing 
state  of  our  teeth,  which  have  been  deprived  of 
their  enamel  by  the  use  of  the  acid. 

44  Saw  several  turkeys,  but  could  obtain  none, 
owing  to  the  state  of  our  fire-arms,  which  had 
become  almost  useless.  My  carbine,  which  was 
the  best  in  the  party,  being  loaded  with  diffi- 
culty, and  requiring  two  men  to  fire  it,  one  to 
take  aim  and  pull  the  trigger,  and  the  other  to 
pull  the  cock  back,  and  let  it  go  at  the  word, 
invariably  destroying  the  aim;  under  these  cir- 
cumstances I am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I fired 
several  times  at  turkeys  without  success.” 

44  About  sunset  we  saw  a wild  hog,  weighing 
some  300  pounds,  which  came  rushing  toward 
us  as  if  intending  to  attack,  but  paused  about 
twenty  yards  distant.  Considering  the  ferocity 
of  this  animal,  and  the  state  of  our  fire-arms,  I 
should  have  hesitated  in  attacking  him  had  we 
not  been  so  pressed  for  food ; but  it  was  a mat- 
ter of  life  and  death  in  either  case.  I took  de- 
liberate aim  at  his  body  behind  the  shoulders, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Wilson  fired  my  car- 
bine, wounding  him  severely.  I feared  firing  at 
his  head,  lest  I should  miss  him  altogether. 

After  receiving  the  ball  he  paused  a moment,  as 
if  uncertain  whether  to  attack,  after  which  he 
rushed  off  rapidly  some  fifty  yards,  when  he 
was  seized  with  a coughing  fit,  and  slackened 
his  pace  to  a walk.  Handing  my  carbine  to 
Wilson  to  reload,  I followed  him  into  the  jungle, 
but  soon  lost  him  in  the  darkness  of  the  forest. 

I am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  animal  was 
not  the  peccary  or  wild  hog  of  tropical  climates, 
but  one  of  the  domesticated  species,  which, 
either  in  his  own  generation  or  that  of  his  pro- 
genitors had  become  wild,  because  I do  not 
think  the  peccary  ever  grows  so  large.  His 
color  was  black,  with  white  spots.  I passed  an 
almost  sleepless  night  in  regretting  that  we  had 
not  obtained  him,  for  at  this  time  food  was  our 
only  thought,  except  to  push  through  and  ob- 
tain assistance  for  those  behind.” 

The  next  morning  (Sunday)  they  started 
early,  but  the  long  absence  of  food  had  so  debili- 
tated them  that  the  marching  was  slow  and 
difficult.  They  could  make  but  short  distances 
without  being  compelled  to  halt  for  a long  rest. 

This  tattered,  skeleton  group  of  four,  stretched 
silent  and  sad  in  the  forest  beside  that  myste- 
rious, unknown  river,  presented  a most  piteous 
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spectacle.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  men 
ever  would  have  started  again  but  for  the  orders 
of  their  commander.  As  they  staggered  up  to 
a jungle,  Strain,  after  exhausting  himself  in 
clearing  a path,  would  order  the  men  to  take 
their  turn ; but  so  feeble  and  dispirited  were  they, 
that  often  nothing  but  threats  of  the  severest 
flogging  could  rouse  them  to  make  another 
effort  for  their  lives.  At  length  their  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  cry  of  a wild  animal.  It 
proved  to  be  the  howling  of  a monkey,  and  the 
men,  elated  at  the  prospect  of  food,  cried  out, 
u There's  a monkey , Captain,  shoot  him I”  “Cut 
away,”  replied  Strain,  thinking  that  the  noise 
would  excite  its  curiosity  to  come  nearer.  He 
was  right,  for  the  creature  kept  leaping  from 
tree  to  tree,  until  at  length  it  sat  crouched  on  a 
limb  directly  above  Strain,  who  was  lying  upon 
his  back  on  the  ground. 

His  carbine  being  damaged,  he  took  the 
Sharpe's  rifle  belonging  to  Avery,  and  shooting 
nearly  perpendicularly,  sent  a ball  through  the 
monkey's  neck.  The  rifle,  however,  being  loaded 
with  stronger  powder  than  usual,  recoiled,  cutting 
Strain's  eyebrow  and  seriously  endangering  the 
eye  itself.  The  monkey,  after  receiving  the 
wound,  made  off.  Strain,  though  bleeding  free- 
ly, fired  again.  His  distrust  of  the  rifle,  how- 
ever, distracted  his  aim,  when  he  drew  a pistol 
and  shot  the  creature  through  the  heart.  She 
fell  over  dead,  but  her  tail  would  not  uncoil,  and 
she  hung  suspended  from  the  limb.  Strain  then 
turned  to  take  care  of  his  eye,  saying  to  the 
men,  “ If  you  want  that  monkey  you  must  cut 
down  the  tree.”  Though  tired  and  feeble,  they 
attacked  it  with  a will,  and  notwithstanding  the 
trunk  was  three  feet  in  circumference,  and  they 
had  only  a cutlass  to  work  with,  soon  had  it  down. 
This  monkey  was  a prize.  She  was  soon  cut 
up,  and  portions  of  her  crammed  into  a tin  ket- 
tle, which  was  placed  over  a blazing  fire.  Each 
one  took  turns  at  the  pot,  and  they  kept  it  up 
till  midnight,  when  the  animal  was  nearly  all 
devoured.  Weighing  some  twenty  pounds,  she 
gave  about  Jive  pounds  to  a man.  The  starv  ed 
men,  however,  were  not  satisfied,  and  demanded 
that  the  skin  should  be  cooked.  But  this  Strain, 
with  that  foresight  which  again  and  again  saved 
his  little  band,  refused  to  give  up,  saying  he 
should  yet  need  it  for  lashings  in  making  a raft. 

This  feast  was  on  Sunday  night,  and  the  next 
morning  at  ten  o'clock  they  pushed  on ; but  the 
thick  undergrowth  wfas  almost  impassable,  and 
after  cutting  for  seven  hours,  making  only  three 
quarters  of  a mile  per  hour,  they  encamped  on 
a damp  clay  bank. 

During  the  day  they  crossed  several  deep 
ravines,  down  the  steep  banks  of  which  they 
were  compelled  to  slide,  and  then  cut  steps  in 
the  opposite  sides,  up  which  to  climb  to  the 
top. 

The  course  of  march  was  generally  southerly. 
The  journal  at  this  place  remarks,  that  then, 
and  for  some  time  previous,  “ our  bodies  were 
literally  covered  with  wood  ticks,  and  we  w'ere 
obliged  to  pick  them  off  morning  and  evening.” 
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During  the  march  Strain  shot  three  small  hawks, 
upon  which  they  made  their  scanty  supper.  They 
suffered  severely  from  mosquitoes  during  the 
night,  but  at  eight  in  the  morning  were  again 
afoot ; and  proceeding  about  two  miles  over  some 
hills,  discovered  a considerable  river  (the  Iglesia), 
entering  from  the  northeast.  After  making  in 
all  about  six  miles,  they  encamped  at  six  in  the 
evening.*  Their  only  food  this  day  consisted 
entirely  of  acid  nuts,  which  were  gradually  wear- 
ing away  the  teeth. 

Having  suffered  less  than  usual  from  mosqui- 
toes, Strain  roused  his  little  party  at  daybreak, 
and  by  six  o'clock  they  were  again  cutting  their 
slow  and  almost  interminable  path  to  the  Pacific. 
After  making  some  six  miles  they  encamped  on 
a bank  of  rock  and  indurated  clay.  During 
the  day  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  eat,  and 
when  they  halted  the  whole  party  were  thor- 
oughly worn  out.  They  were  too  tired  even  to 
kindle  a fire,  but  lay  down  in  the  darkness 
and  slept  on  the  cheerless  bank  of  the  stream. 
Strain  now  began  to  think  of  another  raft,  as 
all  W'ere  so  thoroughly  debilitated,  and  so  cov- 
ered with  boils,  sores,  and  scratches  that  they 
could  not  much  longer  cut  their  way  through 
the  jungle. 

Mr.  Avery  was  almost  disabled,  while  the 
men  were  becoming  daily  more  and  more  dis- 
couraged. Golden — who  was  a fine,  hale  young 
man  when  he  left  the  Cyane — was  fearfully  at- 
tenuated, and  his  spirit  so  utterly  broken,  that 
when  ordered  to  do  the  least  work  he  would 
lie  down  and  weep  bitterly.  For  several  days 
Strain  could  make  him  march  only  by  threat- 
ening to  tie  him  up  and  flog  him:  then  his 
dread  of  physical  pain  overcame  for  the  time- 
being his  debility.  Had  he  not  resorted  to  this 
expedient,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave 
him  to  perish,  or  remain  and  perish  with  him. 
Strain  had  once  or  twice  thrown  out  a hint  of 
his  intention  to  build  another  raft ; but  found 
the  two  men  violently  opposed  to  it,  as  the  dan- 
ger they  had  incurred  on  the  last  completely 
intimidated  them.  But  finding  the  river  bends 
deeper,  free  from  rapids,  and  comparatively  free 
from  snags,  he  determined  to  carry  out  his  de- 
sign ,at  all  hazards,  especially  as  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  condition  of  his  foot  would  not 
permit  him  to  march  more  than  two  or  three 
days  longer.  The  constant  irritation,  p^duced 
by  contact  with  bushes  and  vines,  was  Vapidly 
extending  the  inflammation  from  the  ankle, 
down  the  instep  and  up  the  leg.  At  first  the  men 
were  disheartened ; but  when  told  that  they 
need  not  get  on  the  raft,  but  might  keep  a^png 
shore  in  sight,  while  he  and  Mr.  Avery  man- 
aged it,  they  were  better  contented. 

That  night  being  unmolested  by  mosquitoes 

* Says  Strain  in  his  journal:  “I  may  remark  that  our 
time  was  estimated , as  my  pocket-chronometer  had  stopped 
soon  after  leaving  the  main  body ; probably  owing  to  the 
dampness  of  the  climate,  which  affects  every  time-piece 
not  secured  by  a hunting  case.  Then , it  almost  appeared 
to  me  that  time  had  refused  to  register  the  tedious  honrs 
which  we  passed  in  the  wilderness.  On  some  occasions 
almost  all  men  become  to  a certain  extent  superstitious." 
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tliey  had  a quiet  rest,  and,  though  without  food, 
began  early  in  the  morning  to  collect  6ticks  for 
the  raft ; but  the  general  debility,  and  want  of 
proper  tools  and  lashings,  made  their  progress 
very  slow,  and  it  was  sunset  before  they  had 
enough  brought  together  and  lashed  to  float  two 
persons.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Avery  and  Strain 
obtained  some  hard  nuts  and  a small  quantity 
of  palmetto,  which  was  all  the  food  they  had 
eaten  for  two  days. 

Says  Strain  in  his  journal : 44  This  was  the 
second  time  during  the  expedition  that  I really 
felt  voracious;  and  before  obtaining  the  nuts 
and  palmetto,  I found  myself  casting  my  eyes 
around  me  to  see  if  there  was  nothing  that  had 
been  overlooked  that  could  allay  my  hunger. 
Without  a fire,  which  at  this  time  we  never 
lighted  unless  we  had  meat  to  cook,  as  wc 
wished  to  economize  our  ammunition,  we  laid 
down  and  slept  near  our  raft.” 

The  next  day  Strain  and  Avery  got  on  the 
raft,  and  the  two  floated  slowly  down  the  stream, 
while  Golden  and  Wilson  forced  their  way  along 
the  shore.  Thus,  two  on  the  raft  and  two  on 
shore,  they  proceeded  day  after  day— an  occa- 
sional halloo,  to  ascertain  each  other’s  where- 
abouts, alone  relieving  the  monotony  of  the 
hours.  In  making  the  bends  sharp  paddling  was 
necessary,  which,  in  their  debilitated  condition, 
was  very  exhausting.  The  second  day  they 
found  a dead  iguana,  with  the  head  eaten  off. 
This  they  cooked  and  divided  among  them.  The 
two  men  roasted  the  skin  and  chewed  that.  This 
miserable  raft  consisted  of  six  half-decayed, 
broken  trunks  of  trees  lashed  together  with 
monkey  skins  and  vines.  Strain,  half-naked, 
and  with  his  legs  dangling  in  the  water,  sat  on 
the  forward  end  to  steer,  while  his  companion 
occupied  the  hinder  part  to  assist.  Now  a tree 
in  the  distance  chock-full  of  white  cranes,  and 
again  a panther  gazing  on  them  with  a be- 
wildered stare,  or  young  tigers,  were  the  only 
objects  that  relieved  the  noiseless  and  appar- 
ently endless  solitude.  To  pass  aw'ay  the  time, 
Strain  one  day  made  Avery  tell  his  history; 
at  another  time  he  would  narrate  from  Don 
Quixotte  some  amusing  story.  At  length  starv- 
ation produced  the  same  singular  effect  on  them 
that  it  did  on  Truxton  and  Maury,  and  they 
would  spend  hours  in  describing  all  the  good 
dinners  they  had  ever  eaten.  For  the  last  two 
or  three  days,  when  most  reduced,  Strain  said 
that  hejoccupied  almost  the  whole  time  in  ar- 
ranging a magnificent  dinner.  Every  luxuiy 
or  curious  dish  that  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard 
of  composed  it,  and  he  wore  away  the  hours  in 
going  round  his  imaginary  table,  arranging  and 
changing  the  several  dishes.  He  could  not  force 
his  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  this,  so 
wholly  had  one  idea — food — taken  possession 
of  it.  The  animal  nature,  deprived  of  its  sup- 
port, was  evidently  closing  with  resistless  force 
over  the  soul,  and  in  a few  days  more  would 
completely  force  it  from  its  crumbling,  falling 
tenement.  On  the  4th  of  March,  however,  as 
they  sat  on  shore  eating  a portion  of  a dead, 
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tainted  lizard.  Strain  heard  a sudden  roaring 
behind,  and  on  looking  up  stream  saw  a rapid 
which  they  had  just  passed  in  smooth  water. 

He  knew  at  once  that  they  must  have  floated 
over  it  at  high  tide,  which  now  ebbing  revealed 
the  rift.  It  was  clear  they  had  at  last  reached 
tide-water.  This  was  Strain’s  birthday,  and 
he  was  looking  out  for  some  good  luck.  He,  how- 
ever, did  not  mention  his  discovery  to  the  men, 
lest  there  might  be  some  mistake.  But  they  soon 
discovered  it  themselves,  and  cried  out  in  trans- 
port, 44  (M,  Captain , here  is  tide  / here  is  tide  !* 

That  night  Strain  could  not  sleep  until  the  time 
for  flood-tide  again  arrived,  and  at  eleven  o’clock 
he  took  a fire-brand  and  went  down  to  the  shore 
to  see  how  it  was  going.  The  doubt  was  over — 
they  had  reached  the  swellings  of  the  Pacific, 
and  hope  was  rekindled  in  every  bosom. 

The  time  after  this  passed  wearily.  When 
it  was  flood-tide  they  lashed  to  the  shore,  and 
as  the  ebb  commenced  cut  loose  and  slowly 
drifted  down  stream.  At  every  turn  they  strained 
eagerly  forward,  hoping  to  get  some  look-out,  or 
see  some  signs  of  civilization ; but  the  same  un- 
broken w ilderness  shut  them  in.  Having  ascer- 
tained how  high  the  tide  rose,  Avery  would  take 
the  Hudson  River  as  a guage,  and  prove  con- 
clusively that  there  was  no  great  occasion  for 
hope,  as  they  were  yet  probably  at  least  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  the  sea. 

Anxious  to  get  forward,  they  could  not  spend 
time  to  hunt ; and  a half  dozen  kernels  of  the 
palm  nut,  hard  as  ivory,  would  Often  constitute 
a meal.  At  length,  on  the  9th,  Strain  saw  that 
food  must  be  obtained,  or  the  men  would  sink 
and  die  without  making  farther  progress.  He 
therefore  put  Golden  in  his  place  with  Avery  on 
the  raft,  and  taking  Wilson  with  him  struck 
into  the  woods  to  forage.  Only  four  cartridges 
w ere  left  to  them ; and  as  Strain  turned  away 
with  the  rifle,  Avery  exclaimed,  “For  God’s 
sake,  Strain,  don't  shoot  at  any  thing  less  than  a 
turkey — remember  there  are  only  four  cartridges 
left  /”  After  beating  about  for  some  time  and 
finding  nothing,  he  came  upon  a partridge  sit- 
ting on  a limb.  The  temptation  was  too  strong 
to  be  resisted,  and  he  drew  up  and  killed  it. 

His  conscience  smote  him  the  moment  he  had 
done  so,  as  on  that  single  cartridge  might  yet 
hang  the  lives  of  all  the  party.  At  length, 
however,  he  came  upon  a grove  of  palm  nuts. 

By  tightening  his  cartridge-belt  around  him, 
and  filling  his  flannel  shirt  above  it  with  nuts, 
he  soon  had  all  he  could  carry,  and  turned  back 
to  the  river.  But  the  two  got  entangled  in  a 
swamp,  and  were  wholly  exhausted  before  they 
could  extricate  themselves.  Wilson  then  be- 
gan to  beg  for  the  partridge;  but  Strain  told 
him  it  was  for  the  party,  and  must  be  divided 
equally.  The  man  at  length  fell  down,  and 
said  he  could  and  would  go  no  farther  writhout 
that  partridge.  Strain  then  threw  it  to  him, 
saying  “ Take  it,”  and  sat  down  on  a log  to  see 
him  devour  it.  The  starving  wretch  tore  it 
asunder;  but  still,  feeling  that  his  commander 
needed  it  as  much  as  he  did,  said,  44  Captaini  do 
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immediate  necessity  of  effort  past,  and  Strain’s 
over-tasked  nature  gave  way.  He  could  no 
longer  walk,  and  was  helped  by  two  men  to  the 
house  of  the  Sub-Alcade,  where  he  met  Mr. 
Avery  and  Golden.  When  the  commander  of 
the  United  States  Darien  Exploring  Expedition 
entered  the  Alcalde’s  house,  his  uniform  consist- 
ed of  a blue  flannel  shirt,  one  boot,  and  a Pa- 
nama hat,  neither  of  which  articles  w’as  in  a 
very  good  condition. 

Perhaps,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Strain,  I ought 
to  say  that  he  does  not  accept  of  my  method  of 
accounting  for  his  inability  to  walk ; declaring, 
by  way  of  proof,  that,  having  often  heard  of  the 
effect  of  sudden  unexpected  deliverance  from 
death  after  a long  and  painful  suspense,  he  had 
the  curiosity,  when  the  canoes  were  approaching 
the  raft  to  take  him  off,  to  fed  of  his  jwlse,  and 
found  it  was  not  quickened  by  a beat ! He  there- 
fore naturally  enough  concluded  that  it  was  his 
cramped  position  in  the  canoe  that  caused  his 
weakness.  I am  not  disposed  to  differ  with  a 
man  who  pursues  knowledge  under  such  diffi- 
culties ; but  he  evidently  labors  under  the  hal- 
lucination that  he  had  some  blood  to  quicken.  The 
fact  is,  he  was  drained  dry — soul  had  taken  the 
place  of  blood,  and  kept  the  body  alive.  The 
terrible  demands  on  this  were  now  partially  re- 
leased ; and  with  the  yielding  of  the  will  nature 
quietly  sunk  away. 

Having  obtained  from  the  Alcalde  a petticoat, 
Strain  sat  down  to  supper,  and  ate  as  a man  will 
who  had  for  forty  days  never  but  in  one  instance 
ceased  to  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger.  But  while 
Strain  gave  the  reins  to  his  own  appetite,  he 
cautiously  restrained  the  men.  Wilson  yielded 
to  his  wishes ; but  ]>oor  Golden,  after  making 
most  pathetic  but  vain  appeals  for  more  sup- 
per, then  another  glass  of  brandy,  and  finally 
for  a cigar,  sobbed  himself  to  sleep  in  the  corner 
where  a bed  had  been  prepared  for  him.  He 
was  exceedingly  debilitated,  and  had  become 
perfectly  childish  and  almost  idiotic  from  suffer- 
ing, and  Strain  feared  that  bad  effects  might 
ensue  if  he  was  permitted  to  eat  as  much  as  he 
wished.  But  the  latter  probably  could  not  per- 
ceive the  propriety  of  this,  especially  when  he 
saw  his  commander,  after  refusing  him  more 
food,  turn  from  an  enormous  supply  to  refresh 
himself  with  five  or  six  cups  of  chocolate. 

Before  Strain’s  arrival  Mr.  Aveiy  had  learned 
that  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  steam-sloop  Virago 
was  at  Darien  Harbor,  but  would  sail  in  twro  or 
three  days  for  Panama,  and  suggested  the  great 
importance  of  the  former  proceeding  at  once 
and  obtaining  from  her  the  necessary  supply 
of  provisions  and  money,  offering  at  the  same 
time  to  return  with  the  provisions  and  canoes 
for  the  main  party. 

As  he  sup])osed  that  the  men  and  officers 
with  Truxton  had  followed  his  instructions  and 
continued  their  downward  march,  Strain  be- 
lieved they  could  not  be  far  distant ; and  hence, 
though  most  anxious  himself  to  relieve  his  party, 
assented  to  this  proposal.  Sending,  therefore, 
for  the  Jefe  Politico  and  Alcalde,  he  presented 


his  passports,  and  requested  that  four  canoes 
should  be  engaged  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that 
provisions,  medicines,  and  all  the  minor  lux- 
uries of  spirits,  fruits,  molasses,  and  tobacco, 
should  be  provided.  Every  thing  was  prom- 
ised, though  at  such  exorbitant  prices  as  soon 
exhausted  his  limited  means.  Having  done  all 
he  could  tli at  night,  he  was  assisted  by  a Mr. 
Norriga  to  the  house  of  his  uncle,  the  priest 
who  had  offered  beds  to  Mr.  Avery  and  him- 
self. Says  the  journal: 

“ Friday , March  10.  At  early  daylight  I was 
awakened  by  the  crowing  of  numerous  cocks 
which  shared  my  apartment;  and  this  pleasing 
evidence  of  civilization  soon  recalled  me  to  a 
consciousness  of  my  position  and  what  yet  re- 
mained to  be  done  before  roy  whole  party  could 
enjoy  the  same  luxuiy.  I arose  at  once,  and 
went  to  visit  the  two  men  whom  1 had  left  at 
the  Sub-Alcalde’s,  but  soon  found  that  I had  yet 
a penalty  to  pay  for  outraging  nature  through 
my  diet  past  and  present.” 

He  was  seized  with  the  most  violent  pains, 
and  lay  upon  his  hammock  all  day  rolling  in 
agony.  Notwithstanding  his  severe  sufferings, 
he  still  planned  for  his  comrades,  and  aided  by 
Mr.  Aveiy,  the  Jefe  Politico,  and  Mr.  Norriga, 
managed  to  provision  the  party  which  was  to 
return  for  the  remainder.  In  the  evening, 
somewhat  relieved,  though  still  exceedingly 
weak,  Strain,  assisted  by  the  Padre,  wrent  down 
to  the  river,  and  took  leave  of  Mr.  Avery  and 
Norriga,  who,  availing  themselves  of  the  cool- 
ness of  the  night  and  bright  moonlight,  soon 
after  started  up  the  river. 

A canoe  was  to  have  been  ready  for  himself 
at  the  same  time,  but  could  not  be  obtained, 
and  he  was  forced  to  wait  till  morning.  The 
following  is  from  Mr.  Strain’s  journal : 

“ March  11.  At  early  daylight  I was  awake 
and  prepared  for  a start ; but  hearing  no  intel- 
ligence of  the  canoes,  I walked  over  to  the  Sub- 
Alcalde’s  to  see  how  the  men  had  passed  the 
night.  I then  met  a Mr.  Lucre,  who  had  re- 
cently returned  from  Panama,  and  who  had 
arrived  during  the  night  from  Santa  Maria  de 
Ileal,  a village  some  distance  below.  He  was 
the  first  really  white  man  I had  met,  and  by 
his  conduct  certainly  supported  the  dignity  of 
his  caste,  and  presented  a strong  contrast  to  the 
grasping,  avaricious  negroes,  and  half  breeds 
of  Yavisa,  who,  availing  themselves  of  our  ne- 
cessities, had  imposed  upon  us  at  every  turn. 

“Finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  a canoe  in 
this  village,  he  proposed  to  take  me  to  Santa 
Maria  in  his  own,  which  was  very  small,  while 
the  Jefe  Politico,  Mas  Carinas,  accompanied  us 
in  another  small  canoe,- in  which  he  carried  my 
two  men.  Mas  Carinus  and  Norriga  were  the 
only  two  men  whom  I could  exclude  from  my 
heartfelt  anathema,  as  I shook  the  dust  from 
my  feet  and  embarked  at  Yavisa,  as  the  parish 
priest  and  his  w hole  flock  were  the  most  arrant 
cheats  I had  ever  met  with  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

“It  is  true  that  wc  have  no  right  to  expect 
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ed  them.  They  were  of  a crumbling  sandstone, 
that  broke  away  under  the  hands  and  feet ; for 
we  had  often  climbed  the  practicable  parts,  and 
knew  that  great  masses  would  crumble  and 
break  under  our  grasp,  like  mere  gravel  heaps. 
Herbert  and  I stood  for  a short  time  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  highest  cliff;  Haglin’s  Crag  it 
was  called ; looking  down  at  the  sea,  which  was 
at  high  tide,  and  foaming  wildly  about  the  rocks. 
The  wind  was  very  strong,  though  the  sky  was 
almost  cloudless ; it  roared  round  the  cliffs,  and 
lashed  the  waves  into  a surging  foam,  that  beat 
furiously  against  the  base,  and  brought  down 
showers  of  earth  and  sand  with  each  blow  as  it 
struck.  The  sight  of  all  this  life  and  fury  of 
nature  fevered  my  blood  and  excited  my  imag- 
ination to  the  highest.  A strange  desire  seized 
me.  I wanted  to  clamber  down  the  face  of  the 
cliffs — to  the  very  base — and  dip  myself  in  the 
white  waves  foaming  round  them.  It  was  a 
wild  fancy,  but  I could  not  conquer  it,  though 
I tried  to  do  so ; and  I felt  equal  to  its  accom- 
plishment. 

“ Herbert,  I am  going  down  the  cliff,”  I said, 
throwing  my  cap  on  the  ground. 

“Nonsense,  Paul!”  said  Herbert,  laughing. 
He  did  not  believe  me ; and  thought  I was  only 
in  jest. 

WTien,  however,  he  saw  that  I was  serious, 
and  that  I did  positively  intend  to  attempt  this 
danger,  he  opposed  mo  in  his  old  manner  of 
gentleness  and  love ; the  manner  which  had 
hitherto  subdued  me  like  a magic  spell.  He 
told  me  that  it  was  my  certain  death  I was  rush- 
ing into,  and  he  asked  me  affectionately  to 
desist 

I was  annoyed  at  his  opposition.  For  the 
first  time  his  voice  had  no  power  over  me ; for 
the  first  time  his  entreaties  fell  dead  on  my 
ears.  Scarcely  hearing  Herbert,  scarcely  see- 
ing him,  I leaned  over  the  cliffs ; the  waves  sing- 
ing to  me  ns  with  a human  voice ; when  I was 
suddenly  pulled  back,  Herbert  saying  to  me, 
angrily, 

“Paul,  are  you  mad?  Do  you  think  I will 
stand  by  and  see  you  kill  yourself!” 

He  tore  mo  from  the  cliff.  It  was  a strain 
like  physical  anguish  when  I could  no  longer 
see  the  waters.  I turned  against  him  savagely, 
and  tried  to  shake  off  his  hand.  But  he  threw 
his  arms  round  me,  and  held  me  firmly,  and 
the  feeling  of  constraint,  of  imprisonment,  over- 
came my  love.  I could  not  bear  personal  re- 
straint even  from  him.  His  young  slight  arms 
seemed  like  leaden  chains  about  me ; he  changed 
to  the  hideousness  of  a jailer ; his  opposing  love, 
to  the  insolence  of  a tyrant.  I called  hoarsely 
to  him  to  let  me  free ; but  he  still  clung  round 
me.  Again  I called ; again  he  withstood  me ; 
and  then  I struggled  with  him.  My  teeth  were 
set  fast — my  hands  clenched  ; the  strength  of  a 
strong  man  was  in  me.  I seized  him  by  the 
waist  as  I would  lift  a young  child,  and  hurled 
him  from  me.  God  help  me ! — I did  not  see  in 
what  direction. 

It  was  as  if  a shadow  had  fallen  between  me 


and  the  sun,  so  that  I could  see  nothing  in  its 
natural  light.  There  was  no  light  and  there 
was  no  color.  The  sun  was  as  bright  overhead 
as  before ; the  grass  lay  at  my  feet  as  gleaming 
as  before;  the  'waves  flung  up  their  sparkling 
showers ; the  wind  tossed  the  branches  full  of 
leaves,  like  boughs  of  glittering  gems,  as  it  had 
tossed  them  ten  minutes  ago ; but  I saw  them 
all  indistinctly  now,  through  the  vail,  the  mist 
of  this  darkness.  The  shadow  was  upon  me 
that  has  never  left  me  since.  Day  and  night  it 
has  followed  me ; day  and  night  its  chill  lay  on 
my  heart.  A voice  sounded  unceasingly  with- 
in me,  “Murder  and  a lost  soul,  forever  and 
ever !” 

I turned  from  the  cliff  resolutely,  and  went 
toward  home.  Not  a limb  failed  me,  not  a 
moment’s  weakness  was  on  me.  I went  home 
with  the  intention  of  denouncing  myself  as  the 
murderer  of  my  friend ; and  I was  calm  because 
I felt  that  his  death  would  then  be  avenged.  I 
hoped  for  the  most  patent  degradation  possible 
to  humanity.  My  only  desire  was  to  avenge 
the  murder  of  my  friend  on  myself,  his  mur- 
derer; and  I walked  along  quickly  that  I might 
overtake  the  slow  hours,  and  gain  the  moment 
of  expiation. 

I went  straight  to  the  master’s  room.  He 
spoke  to  me  harshly,  and  ordered  me  out  of  his 
sight ; as  he  did  whenever  I came  before  him. 

I told  him  authoritatively  to  listen  to  me;  I 
had  something  to  say  to  him ; and  my  manner, 

I suppose,  struck  him : for  he  turned  round  to 
me  again,  and  told  me  to  apeak.  What  had  I 
to  say  ? 

I began  by  stating  briefly  that  Herbert  had 
fallen  down  Haglin’s  Crag;  and  then  I was 
about  to  add  that  it  was  I who  had  flung  him 
down,  though  unintentionally — when — whether 
it  was  mere  faintness,  to  this  day  I do  not  know 
— I fell  senseless  to  the  earth.  And  for  weeks 
I remained  senseless  with  brain  fever,  from,  it 
was  believed,  the  terrible  shock  my  system  had 
undergone  at  seeing  my  dearest  friend  perish  so 
miserably  before  my  eyes.  This  belief  helped 
much  to  soften  men’s  hearts — and  to  give  me  a 
place  in  their  sympathy,  never  given  me  before. 

When  I recovered,  that  dark  shadow  still 
clung  silently  to  me ; and  whenever  I attempted 
to  speak  the  truth — and  the  secret  always  hung 
clogging  on  my  tongue — the  same  scene  was 
gone  through  as  before ; I was  struck  down  by 
an  invisible  hand;  and  reduced  perforce  to 
silence.  I knew  then  that  I was  shut  out  from 
expiation — as  I had  shut  myself  out  from  repa- 
ration in  my  terrible  deed.  Day  and  night, 
day  and  night!  always  haunted  with  a fierce 
thought  of  sin,  and  striving  helplessly  to  ex- 
press it. 

I had  oome  now  to  that  time  in  my  life  when 
I must  choose  a profession.  I resolved  to  be- 
come a physician  from  the  feeling  of  making 
such  reparation  to  humanity  as  I was  able,  for 
the  life  I had  destroyed.  I thought  if  I could 
save  life,  if  I could  alleviate  suffering,  and  bring 
blessing  instead  of  affliction,  that  I might  some- 
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what  atone  for  m y guilt.  If  not  to  the  indi-  j 
vidual,  yet  to  humanity  at  large.  No  one  ever 
clung  to  a profession  with  more  ardor  than  2 
undertook  the  study  of  medicine ; for  it  seemed 
to  me  my  only  way  of  salvation,  if  indeed  that  'i 
were  yet  possible — a salvation  to  be  worked  out 
not  only  by  chastisement  and  control  of  my 
passions,  but  by  active  good  among  my  fellow- 
men.  j 

I shall  never  forget  the  first  patient  I at- 
tended. It  was  a painful  case,  where  there 
was  much  suffering ; and  to  the  relations — to 
that  poor  mother  above  all — bitter  anguish. 
The  child  had  been  given  over  by  the  doctors ; 
and  I was  called  in  as  the  last  untried,  from 
despair,  not  from  hope ; I ordered  a new  rem- 
edy; one  that  few  would  have  the  courage  to 
prescribe.  The  effect  was  almost  miraculous, 
and,  as  the  little  one  breathed  freer,  and  that 
sweet  soft  sleep  of  healing  crept  over  her,  the 
thick  darkness  hanging  round  me  lightened  per- 
ceptibly. Had  I solved  the  mystery  of  my  fu- 
ture ? By  work  and  charity  should  I come  out 
into  the  light  again  ? and  could  deeds  of  repa- 
ration dispel  that  darkness  which  a mere  object- 
less punishment — a mere  mental  repentance — 
could  not  touch  ? 

This  experience  gave  me  renewed  courage: 
I devoted  myself  more  ardently  to  my  profes- 
sion, chiefly  among  the  poor,  and  without  re- 
muneration. Had  I ever  accepted  money,  I 
believe  that  all  my  power  would  have  gone. 
And  as  I saved  more  and  more  lives,  and  light- 
ened more  and  morejlie  heavy  burden  of  human 
suffering,  the  dreadful  shadow  grew  fainter. 

I was  called  suddenly  to  a dying  lady.  No 
nume  was  given  me,  neither  was  her  station  in 
life  nor  her  condition  told  me.  I hurried  off 
without  caring  to  ask  questions:  careful  only 
to  heal.  When  I reached  the  house,  I was 
token  into  a room  where  she  lay  in  a fainting 
fit  on  the  bed.  Even  before  I ascertained  her 
malady — with  that  almost  second  sight  of  a prac- 
ticed physician — her  wonderful  beauty  struck 
raev  Not  merely  because  it  was  beauty,  but  be- 
cause it  was  a face  strangely  familiar  to  me, 
though  new;  strangely  speaking  of  a former 
love : although,  in  all  my  practice,  I had  never 
loved  man  or  woman  individually. 

I roused  the  lady  from  her  faintness;  but 
not  without  much  trouble.  It  was  more  like 
death  than  swooning,  and  yielded  to  my  treat- 
ment stubbornly.  I remained  with  her  for  many 
hourB ; but  when  I left  her  she  was  better.  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  her,  to  attend  a poor  work- 
house  child. 

I had  not  been  gone  long — carry  ing  with  me 
that  fair  face  lying  in  its  deathlike  trance,  with 
all  its  golden  hair  scattered  w ide  over  the  pil- 
low, and  the  blue  lids  weighing  down  the  eyes, 
as  one  carries  the  remembrance  of  a sweet 
song  lately  sung — carrying  it,  too,  as  a talis- 
man against  that  dread  shadow  which  somehow 
hung  closer  on  me  to-night ; the  darkness,  too, 
deepening  into  its  original  blackness,  and  the 
chill  lying  heavily  on  my  heart  again — when  a 
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messenger  hurried  after  me,  telling  me  the  lady 
was  dying,  and  I was  to  go  back  immediately 
I w anted  no  second  bidding.  Iu  a moment,  a* 
it  seemed  to  me,  I was  in  her  room  again.  It 
was  dark. 

The  lady  was  dying  now,  paralyzed  from  her 
feet  upward.  I saw  the  death -ring  mount  high- 
er and  higher ; that  faint,  bluish  ring  w ith  which 
death  marries  some  of  his  brides.  I bent  even; 
energy,  every  thought  to  the  combat.  I ordered 
remedies  so  strange  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
medicine,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  chemist 
wrould  prepare  them.  She  opened  her  eyes  full 
upon  me,  and  the  w’hole  room  was  filled  with 
the  ciy  of  “ Murderer  I”  They  thought  the  lady 
had  spoken  feverishly  in  her  death -trance.  I 
alone  knew  from  whence  that  cry  had  come. 

But  I would  not  yield,  and  I never  quailed, 
nor  feared  for  the  result.  I knew'  the  power  I 
had  to  battle  w’ith,  and  I knew,  too,  the  powers 
I wielded.  They  saved  her.  The  blood  cir- 
culated again  through  her  veins,  the  faintness 
gradually  dispersed,  the  smitten  side  flung  off 
its  paralysis,  and  the  blue  ring  faded  wholly 
from  her  limbs. 

The  lady  recovered  under  my  care.  And 
care,  such  as  mothers  lavish  on  their  children, 

I poured  like  life-blood  on  her.  I knew  that 
her  pulses  beat  at  my  bidding,  I knew  that  I 
had  given  her  back  her  life,  which  else  had 
been  forfeit,  and  that  I w*as  her  preserver.  I 
almost  worshiped  her.  It  was  the  worship  of 
j my  whole  being— the  tide  into  which  the  pent- 
up  sentiment  of  my  long  years  of  unloviug  phi- 
lanthropy poured  like  a boundless  flood.  It  was 
my  life  that  I gave  her— my  destiny  that  I saw 
in  her,  my  deliverer  from  the  curse  of  sin,  as 
I had  been  hers  from  the  pow  er  of  death.  I 
asked  no  more  than  to  be  near  her,  to  see  hex, 
to  hear  her  voice,  to  breathe  the  6ame  air  with 
her,  to  guard  and  protect  her.  I never  asked 
myself  whether  I loved  as  other  men  or  no ; 1 
never  dreamed  of  her  loving  me  again.  I did 
not  even  know  her  name  nor  her  condition; 
she  was  simply  the  Lady  to  me — the  one  and 
only  woman  of  my  world.  I never  cared  to 
j analyze  more  than  this.  My  love  was  part  of 
my  innermost  being,  and  I could  as  soon  have 
imagined  the  earth  without  its  sun  as  my  life 
without  the  lady.  Was  this  love  such  as  other 
men  feel?  I know'  not.  I only  know  there 
were  no  hopes  such  as  other  men  have.  I 
did  not  question  my  own  heart  of  the  future : 

I only  knew  of  love — I did  not  ask  for  happi- 
ness. 

One  day  I went  to  see  her  as  usuaL  She 
was  well  now ; but  I still  kept  up  my  old  habit 
of  visiting  her  for  her  health.  I sat  by  her  tor 
a long  time  this  day,  w ondering,  as  I so  often 
wondered,  who  it  was  that  she  resembled,  and 
where  I had  met  her  before,  and  how;  for  I 
w’as  certain  that  I had  seen  her  some  time  ui 
the  past.  She  wras  lying  back  in  an  easy -chair 
— how  well  I remember  it  all !— ■ enveloped  in  * 
cloud  of  white  drapery'.  A sofa-table  was  drawn 
along  the  side  of  her  chair,  with  one  drawer 
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partly  open.  Without  any  intention  of  look- 
ing, I saw  that  it  was  filled  with  letters,  in  two 
different  handwritings,  and  that  two  miniature 
cases  were  lying  among  them.  An  open  letter, 
in  which  lay  a tress  of  sun-bright  hair,  was  on 
her  knee.  It  was  written  in  a hand  that  made 
me  start  and  quiver.  I knew  the  writing,  though 
at  the  moment  I could  not  recognize  the  writer. 

Strongly  agitated,  I took  the  letter  in  my 
hand.  The  hair  fell  across  my  fingers.  The 
darkness  gathered  close  and  heavy,  and  there 
burst  from  me  the  self-accusing  cry  of  “ Mur- 
derer P 

“No,  not  murdered,”  said  the  lady,  sorrow- 
fully. “ He  was  killed  by  accident.  This  let- 
ter is  from  him — my  dear  twin-brother  Herbert 
— written  the  very  day  of  his  death.  But  what 
can  outweigh  the  blessedness  of  death  while  we 
are  innocent  of  sin  P 

As  she  spoke,  for  some  strange  fancy  she 
drew  the  gauzy  drapery  round  her  head.  It 
fell  about  her  soft  and  white  as  foam.  I knew 
now  where  I had  seen  her  before,  lying  as  now 
with  her  sweet  face  turned  upward  to  the  sky; 
looking,  as  now,  so  full  of  purity  and  love:  call- 
ing me  then  to  innocence  as  now  to  reconcilia- 
tion. Her  angel  in  her  likeness  had  once  spoken 
to  me  through  the  waves,  as  Herbert’s  spirit  now 
spJfke  to  me  in  her. 

“This  is  his  portrait,”  she  continued,  open- 
ing one  of  the  cases. 

The  darkness  gathered  closer  and  closer.  But 
I fought  it  off  bravely,  and  kneeling  humbly,  for 
the  first  time  I was  able  to  make  my  confession. 
I told  her  all.  My  love  for  Herbert ; but  my 
fierce  fury  of  temper:  my  sin,  but  also  how  un- 
intentional ; my  atonement  And  then,  in  the 
depth  of  my  agony,  I turned  to  implore  her  for- 
giveness. 

“I  do,”  she  said,  weeping.  “It  was  a griev- 
ous crime — grievous,  deadly — but  you  have  ex- 
piated it.  You  have  repented  indeed  by  self- 
subjugation, and  by  unwearied  labors  of  mercy 
and  good  among  your  fellow-men.  I do  forgive 
you,  my  friend,  as  Herbert’s  spirit  would  forgive 
you.  And,”  in  a gayer  tone,  “my  beloved  hus- 
band, who  will  return  to  me  to-day,  will  bless 
you  too  for  preserving  his  wife,  as  I bless  yon 
for  preserving  mo  to  him.” 

The  darkness  fell  from  me  as  she  kissed  my 
hand.  Yet  it  still  shades  my  life;  but  as  a 
warning,  not  as  a curse — a mournful  past,  not 
a destroying  present.  Charity  and  active  good 
among  our  fellow-men  can  destroy  the  power  of 
sin  within  us ; and  repentance  in  deeds — not  in 
tears,  but  in  the  life-long  efforts  of  a resolute 
man — can  lighten  the  blackness  of  a crime,  and 
remove  the  curse  of  punishment  from  us.  Work 
and  love : by  these  may  we  win  our  pardon,  and 
by  these  stand  out  again  in  the  light. 

IMPORTANT  TO  HUSBANDS. 

1AM  going  to  break  ground  in  a totally  new 
question,  but  with  wonder  that  it  has  been 
reserved  to  me  to  do  so.  When  I look  along 
a fashionable  business-street  in  one  of  our  large 


cities,  and  observe  the  temptations  presented 
by  mercers  and  milliners  to  my  friends  of  the 
softer  sex,  I feel  that  the  Maine  Liquor  Law 
has  at  least  the  objectionable  character  of  being 
a partial  measure.  I ask  myself,  Why  should 
we  endeavor  to  put  down  only  one  traffic  of  a 
seductive  and  mischievous  kind?  There  is  a 
Gin  Palace,  with  its  baleful  attractions,  at  one 
conjpr ; but  here  is  a Muslin  Palace,  with  equally 
bewraying,  though  not  so  deadly  attractions,  at 
another.  Why  should  the  latter  be  left  to  be- 
guile the  wits  of  the  ladies,  while  Legislative 
Acts  seek  to  save  the  somewhat  poorer,  but  not 
less  heedless,  victims  of  the  opposite  establish- 
ment? 

If  I am  wrong,  may  all  concerned  forgive  rae ; 
bnt  I can  not  help  thinking  that  the  Mnslin 
Palace  carries  guilt  on  the  very  face  of  it. 
Given  the  weak  female  heart  as  the  subject  of 
experiment,  and  behold  how  well  adapted  is 
the  apparatus  brought  to  bear  upon  it!  The 
lofty  entrance,  with  plate-glass  sides  and  flank- 
ing windows,  displayin g colored  nothings  of  all 
sorts  of  inconceivable  forms  and  incomprehen- 
sible purposes — the  long  retiring  vista  of  count- 
ers and  tables,  attended,  not  by  women,  who 
are  perfectly  fit  for  the  silly  business,  but  by 
Young  Men — the  dazzling  mirrors  inviting  the 
victims  to  self-worshiping  trials  of  shawls  and 
scarfs — the  soft,  winning  manners,  and  insinu- 
ating talk  of  the  shopmen,  addressed  to  every 
whim  of  taste  or  tastelessness  which  they  may 
detect  in  the  votaries — an  honest  business  could 
not  require  all  this.  Were  the  question  only 
that  women  should  have  decent  attire,  less  Cir- 
cean  spells  would  serve.  The  object  manifestly 
is  to  tempt  the  poor  sex  into  the  purchase  of 
habiliments  beyond  what  they  need,  and  of  finer 
kinds  than  are  meet  for  them ; and  hence  the 
magnificence  of  the  system  and  all  its  insnaring 
arrangements.  The  Muslin  Palace  betrays  its 
character  by  being  a Palace. 

The  husbands  should  look  to  it,  engage  a 
Mr.  Gough,  get  up  an  Alliance,  and  establish 
an  organ  to  make  themselves  heard  by.  It  is 
very  much  their  concern,  both  as  it  affects  the 
solidity  of  character  of  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, and  their  own  pockets.  I am  afraid  they 
are  far  too  insensible  to  their  own  woes.  Men 
will  pass  a seductive  bonnet-shop  on  their  way 
to  ’Change  every  day  for  a series  of  years,  and 
no  more  regard  it  than  if  it  were  a mangling 
establishment  They  reflect  not  on  the  tremen- 
dous interest  which  these  gauzy,  crapy,  ribbony 
bewilderments  have  for  hundreds  of  the  other 
sex;  how  their  wives  have  dreamt  for  weeks 
of  a certain  specimen  about  the  size  of  a toler- 
able butterfly ; how  their  daughters  never  pass 
without  snatching  a fearful  joy ; and  how  these 
airy  insignificances  will  tell  upon  their  balances 
in  January.  There  were  witchcrafts  and  phil- 
ters long  ago  for  entangling  the  hearts  of  the 
fair;  and  some  sages  bore  us  now  and  then 
with  their  fears  for  the  effect  of  novel-reading 
upon  the  female  imagination.  Bnt  charms, 
philters,  chloroform,  and  ideal  Lord  Henries, 
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take  on,  in  my  regard,  an  aspect  of  perfect  in- 
nocence, in  comparison  with  the  fascinations 
of  those  rainbow-like  windows  into  which  we 
see  our  women  gaze  day  by  day,  and  wish  and 
wish  the  soul  away. 

There  is  something  disarming  in  the  very 
triviality  of  the  things  whose  subjects  they  are. 
To  think — while  we  see  men  pursuing  great 
honors  and  gains — of  a woman  led  along  in 
sweet  illusion  by  a bit  of  lace,  or  a ribbon,  or 
the  half-imaginary  thing  called  a bonnet,  melts 
us  like  the  lisp  of  a pretty  child.  Dear,  amia- 
ble creature ! how  innocent  of  her  to  make  all 
her  happiness  in  life  centre — say,  in  a new  ba- 
rfcge  dress  1 How  helpless,  too,  about  the  making 
and  arranging  of  all  those  gewgaws  upon  her 
person ! Half  of  them  probably  unsuitable  for 
her  in  their  hue  and  form — troublesome  as  en- 
cumbrances, rather  than  really  ornamental — 
but  all  borne  with  so  meek  a submission  to  what 
the  multitude  has  established  as  fashion ! To 
be  pleased  with  such  trifles,  and  patient  under 
such  inappropriatenesses  and  superfluities,  may 
be  owned  as  most  engaging.  But  we  must  not 
allow  this  feeling  to  carry  us  too  far.  We  pity 
the  abandoned  dram-drinker,  while  we  condemn 
the  selfish  taverner  who  supplies  him  with  the 
materials  of  excess.  So  may  we  relent  over 
this  affecting  susceptibility  of  our  lady-friends, 
but  at  the  same  time  denounce  those  who  trade 
upon  it.  Nor  may  we  look  too  lightly  on  the 
passion  itself.  The  Turk,  who  is  content  with 
a bit  of  opium,  may  be  said  to  be  an  easily- 
pleased  man;  but,  viewing  the  consequences, 
we  must  at  the  same  time  proclaim  war  against 
the  indulgence.  A woman  should  be  reminded 
that  it  is  bad  to  give  her  heart  to  vanity,  and 
not  good  to  empty  her  husband’s  or  father’s 
pocket.  It  is  believed  in  this  country  that  wo- 
men have  souls:  we  should  act  accordingly, 
and  try  to  induce  them  to  think  less  of  the 
decoration  of  the  earthly  tabernacle. 

This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  what 
many  of  my  readers  w'ill  by  this  time  be  in- 
clined to  say — namely,  that  a Maine  Law  is 
not  the  legitimate  way  to  cure  the  evil.  They 
will  be  for  leaving  Muslin  Palaces  alone,  and 
trying  to  elevate  women  above  their  tempta- 
tions. Well,  I confess  to  a great  wish  to  raise 
the  female  sex  in  almost  all  sorts  of  ways,  as 
far  as  they  can  be  raised ; and  nothing  would 
gratify  me  more  than  to  see  them  rendered  so 
enlightened  in  their  minds,  and  so  advanced  in 
their  tastes,  as  to  walk  past  a lace-shop  without 
a sigh,  and  view  an  array  of  fresh  spring  bon- 
nets with  the  indifference  which  the  subject 
deserves.  But,  alas  I my  friend,  it  is  a weari- 
ful thing  to  wait  for  all  this.  The  horse  starves 
while  the  com  grows.  The  Muslin  Palace,  too, 
is  all  the  time  working  against  your  educational 
influences.  It  is  like  John  Wilkes  telling  the 
gentleman  w'ho  spoke  of  taking  the  sense  of  the 
ward  upon  a particular  point,  that  he  would 
take  the  nonsense  of  the  w ard  against  him,  and 
carry  it  ten  to  one.  I can  see  nothing  for  it 
but  a good  hearty  persecution — not  a restric- 
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tion  of  Vanity  Fair  to  particular  days  and  hours, 
but  a condemnation  of  Vanity  Fair  out  and 
out — 

“ Exulting,  cnuMn ’t  like  a mussel, 

Or  limpet-sheli," 

as  Burns  says*  It  is  rather  a sore  point  to 
come  to  in  a free  country,  w’here  all  people  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  ruining  them- 
selves at  their  own  discretion.  But  what  shall 
we  say?  We  protect  minors  from  premature 
marriage,  and  punish  a good  many  eccentrici- 
ties of  the  affections  which  don’t  much  trouble 
us.  Why  should  we  not  be  allowed  to  protect 
the  gentle  partners  of  our  bosoms  from  any  par- 
ticular danger  or  corrupting  agency  which  we 
see  besetting  them  ? No,  no ; I am  clear  for  a 
short-hand  w ay  of  serving  the  fair : nothing  but 
a Maine  Law  will  do. 

Is  such  a law'  workable  ? Obviously  ten  times 
more  so  than  a Maine  Liquor  Law ; for  while 
the  use  of  alcohol  up  to  a certain  point  can  be 
concealed,  dress  will  not  exist  unless  for  being 
exhibited,  and  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  laying  our  fingers  on  the  corjms  delicti 
A lady  seen  proceeding  along  the  street  in  an 
immoderate  style  of  dressing,  can  be  arrest- 
ed as  contraband,  and  reduced  to  a ration- 
ality of  exterior,  scream  as  she  may.  Certain 
stuffs  of  more  than  a fair  degree  of  simple  Ele- 
gance can  be  forbidden ; any  monstrous  super- 
fluity of  flounce,  or  frill,  or  trimming,  can  be 
cut  dowm.  We  shall  have  a law  for  introducing 
conciseness  into  the  female  figure,  and  making 
them  convenient  to  themselves,  even  against 
their  will.  We  need  not  fear  much  about  their 
will,  however,  for  it  is  odds  that  they  would 
be  rather  glad  of  a law,  however  tyrannical, 
which  would  save  them  from  the  greater  tyran- 
ny now  existing.  We  must  remember  that  the 
unfortunate  creatures  do  not  overdress  them- 
selves from  a love  of  dress,  but  only  because 
they  must  follow  the  fashion.  Make  Mrs.  Black 
aw'are  that  Mrs.  Brown,  Mrs.  White,  and  Mrs. 
Green  arc  all  henceforth  to  appear  in  neat  black 
silk  dresses  with  plain  frills,  and  Mrs.  Black 
will  take  to  the  black  silk  And  plain  frill  with  a 
peaceful  and  contented  mind.  Assure  any  one 
of  the  ladies  of  Dr.  Rousera’s  congregation,  that 
all  the  rest  must  appear  next  Sunday  in  some 
rational  form  of  bonnet,  and  she  will  conform 
at  once.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  exe- 
cute the  law  with  unrelenting  rigor;  for  evi- 
dently, if  one  here  and  there  were  allowed  to 
beflounce  herself  overmuch,  or  hold  by — say  on 
pretense  of  wearing  out — any  of  the  proscribed 
stufls,  all  her  neighbors  would  immediately  feel 
that,  for  their  own  protection,  they  must  return 
to  the  old  excesses  too,  and  the  whole  benefit 
of  the  law  would  be  lost.  As  to  the  number  of 
dresses  w’hich  should  be  permitted  to  any  one 
lady,  an  easv-w'orking  clause  is  at  our  service. 

We  have  only  to  restrict  them  to  dresses  made 
by  their  own  industry,  in  order  to  insure  a suf- 
ficient moderation  in  this  respect.  Some,  in- 
deed, under  such  a restriction,  might  be  in  dan- 
ger of  something  like  a destitution  of  clothing 
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— which,  of  course,  might  lead  to  exhibitions 
not  desirable  for  the  public.  But  I would  meet 
such  cases  with  a slight  relaxation  of  the  law, 
permitting  a provedly  handless  lady,  or  one  la- 
boring under  that  fatal  disease  the  vis  inertia, 
to  receive  aid  from  her  well-disposed  friends, 
or  from  charitable  societies. 

Here,  then,  is  launched  the  ball  of  a new 
agitation.  Ye  princes  of  the  Land  of  Haber- 
dashery, tremble  on  your  thrones,  for  the  be- 
ginning of  your  end  has  come ! Husbands  and 
fathers  rally  to  the  charge,  if  charges  ye  would 
escape.  View  in  me  your  true  friend  and  coun- 
selor. Do  not  think,  however,  of  presenting 
me  with  any  testimonial.  Enough  for  me  the 
glory  of  having  raised  the  First  Cry  against  one 
of  the  most  oppressive  tyrannies  of  the  age ! 

PERSONAL  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  ORLEANS. 

M rpHE  Duke  of  Orleans,”  said  Odillon  Barrot 

-L  to  the  deputies  and  politicians  who  had 
assembled  at  Laffitte’s  on  the  29th  of  July, 
1880,  and  were  wavering  between  the  choice  of 
a new  king  and  the  abolition  of  monarchy — 
“ the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  the  best  of  Republics.” 
Forty  years  previously,  the  Odillon  Barrots  of 
that  day  had  lustily  proclaimed  that  “the Duke 
of  Orleans  would  be  the  best  of  kings;”  and 
might  have  tried  the  experiment  had  their  fa- 
vorite been  a man  of  talent  or  nerve.  In  pre- 
cisely similar  language,  seventy-five  years  be- 
fore, the  nobles  of  France  admitted,  in  private 
conclave,  that  “ the  Duke  of  Orleans  would  be 
the  best  of  regents;”  and  this  time,  as  in  1830, 
the  Duke  having  the  will  and  the  courage  to 
take  what  fortune  threw  in  his  way,  the  experi- 
ment was  practically  tested.  Nor  have  these 
been  the  highest  compliments  paid  to  bearers  of 
the  name.  During  the  dreadful  winter  of  1788, 
many  a poor  mechanic  and  many  a starving 
family  in  Paris  used  to  cry,  in  heartfelt  grati- 
tude for  the  bounties  of  the  Palais  Royal,  “The 
Duke  of  Orleans  is  the  best  of  men.” 

Romance  and  history  have  been  searched  in 
vain  for  a parallel  to  the  fortunes  of  the  house 
to  which  these  men  belonged.  Vicissitudes, 
stranger  than  fancy  ever  pictured,  have  marked 
its  career  from  its  origin  down  to  our  times. 
Contrasts  the  most  startling,  reverses  the  most 
overwhelming,  successes  the  most  wonderful, 
follow  each  other  with  bewildering  rapidity  in 
its  annals.  Rare  examples  of  virtue,  coupled 
with  such  vices  as  can  not  even  be  named ; dex- 
terous cunning,  and  most  egregious  folly ; in- 
ordinate ambition,  and  incredible  carelessness 
of  fortune ; the  meanest  kind  of  selfishness,  and 
large  libdlulity;  undaunted  courage,  and  most 
pitiable  pusillanimity — such  are  a few  of  the  op- 
posite qualities  illustrated  in  the  characters  of 
the  Dukes  of  Orleans.  In  one  respect  they  re- 
sembled each  other.  All,  from  first  to  last, 
coveted  the  French  throne.  Even  before  the 
present  house  existed,  Gaston  of  Orleans  con- 
spired against  Louis  XIII.  Philippe,  the  first 
of  the  present  line,  was  at  least  jealous  of  his 


brother.  The  Regent  conspired  against  Louis 

XIV. ,  and  was  accused  of  plotting  mischief 
against  his  heir.  Another  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  enemies  of  Louis 

XV.  Philippe  Egalit^  voted  for  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  was  openly  nominated  for  the 
vacant  throne.  Louis  Philippe,  his  son,  associ- 
ated with  the  conspirators  who  sought  to  over- 
throw Louis  XVIII.,  and  gained  the  throne  by 
the  downfall  of  Charles  X.  His  sons  are  now 
secretly  conspiring  against  Napoleon  III.  No 
family  can  be  mentioned  which  has  been  so 
constant  a foot-ball  for  fortune.  An  Orleans 
once  reigned  in  France : the  same  man  lived  to 
want  a single  servant.  An  Orleans  was  richer 
than  the  British  Croesus,  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land : that  man,  in  Philadelphia,  was  thankful 
for  the  loan  of  a few  dollars.  An  Orleans 
proved  that  those  whom  the  world  calls  vicious 
are  only,  comparatively  speaking,  moderately 
depraved : his  son  first  directed  the  Bible  to  be 
studied  in  the  original  at  Paris.  Some  of  the 
most  repulsive  doctrines  of  despotism  can  be 
traced  to  an  Orleans  : democracy  found  a chief 
in  his  heir.  Power  and  weakness,  wealth  and 
penury,  intelligence  and  stolidity,  vice  and  mod- 
eration, recur  in  the  history  of  this  family  in 
regular  succession,  like  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide.  In  the  space  of  seven  generations  all  the 
extremes  of  fortune  are  exhibited.  Nor  is  the 
book  of  Destiny  closed.  Marvels,  yielding  no- 
thing in  interest  to  the  past,  may  be  written  on 
the  pages  time  has  yet  to  unfold. 

On  a gloomy  night  in  September,  1640,  the 
Louvre  was  in  great  commotion.  Lights  were 
harrying  to  and  fro,  courtiers  were  arriving 
from  all  parts  of  Paris,  eager  faces  were  grouped 
in  every  corridor.  Here  and  there  a messenger 
looking  wonderfully  important,  or  a man  in 
office,  with  anxious  brow,  bustled  through  the 
crowd,  and  moved  toward  the  royal  chambers. 
It  had  been  announced  that  the  Queen’s  ac- 
couchement might  be  hourly  expected.  Her 
husband,  poor,  helpless,  imbecile  Louis  XIIL, 
sat  as  composed  as  usual,  in  an  easy  chair,  chat- 
ting lazily  with  his  favorite  chevalier;  but  her 
friend,  Mazarin,  was  as  much  excited  as  a pol- 
itician can  be,  and  much  more  so  than  he  ever 
appeared  before.  The  courtiers  talked  in  mys- 
terious whispers.  Remarks  by  no  means  com- 
plimentary to  the  Queen’s  virtue  were  bandied 
in  the  ante-chambers ; and  the  physicians  and 
ladies  who  hastened  to  her  apartment,  were 
greeted  as  they  passed  with  significant  smiles 
and  shrugs  of  the  shoulders.  The  friends  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  secure  in  the  impunity 
which  his  protection  afforded,  did  not  scruple 
to  vent  their  wit  or  their  spite  against  her  Ma- 
jesty in  coarse  jests  at  the  very  doors  of  her 
chamber. 

The  infant  whose  birth  caused  this  unusual 
scene  was  not  the  first-born  child  of  Anne  of 
Austria.  Two  years  previously,  and  twenty 
years  after  her  marriage  with  Louis,  she  had 
given  birth  to  a son,  who  became  Louis  XIV. 
Rumor  afterward  asserted  that  Louis  had  not 
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been  the  only  fruit  of  the  Queen’s  pregnancy. 
Persons  whose  rank  at  court  gave  great  weight 
to  their  statements,  declared  that  she  had  been 
delivered  of  twins,  of  whom  Louis  was  one, 
and  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  the  other. 
These  stories  derived  currency  from  the  no- 
torious character  of  Anne  of  Austria.  Not  only 
had  she  furnished  a theme  for  scandal  by  her 
intimacy  with  Mazarin,  but  her  connivance  at 
the  conspiracy  of  Gaston  d’Orleans,  the  King’s 
brother,  had  been  so  clearly  established,  that 
weak  old  Louis  XIH.,  when  pressed  to  receive 
her  into  his  confidence  shortly  before  his  death, 
exclaimed  bitterly,  “ Is  it  not  enough  that  I have 
forgiven  her,  and  does  she  expect  me  to  believe 
her  too  ?” 

On  the  21st  September  her  second  child — 
Philip,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Orleans — 
was  born.  Less  than  three  years  afterward  her 
husband  died.  Her  bitter  enemy  and  most  re- 
lentless persecutor,  Richelieu,  had  preceded  him 
to  the  tomb.  Anne,  immersed  in  the  concerns 
of  the  regency,  abandoned  the  education  of  the 
family  to  Mazarin,  who  shrewdly  directed  that 
the  royal  boys  should  learn  little  or  nothing. 
The  elder  contrived,  notwithstanding,  to  pick 
np  some  scraps  of  knowledge ; but  the  younger, 
whose  natural  abilities  were  good,  was  allowed 
to  grow  up  a perfect  dolt.  He  could  barely  read 
and  write ; and  liis  ignorance  of  history,  liter- 
ature, and  art,  were  afterward  peculiarly  con- 
spicuous at  the  polished  court  of  his  brother. 
As  a boy,  he  was  singularly  unmanly  and  ef- 
feminate. He  loved  to  spend  his  time  in  the 
ladies’  apartments,  and  readily  allowed  them  to 
dress  him  as  a girl.  While  his  brother  was 
shooting  or  riding,  he  would  shut  himself  up  to 
exyoy  a good  dinner  or  a game  at  cards.  He 
was  fond  of  dancing,  but  wore  high-heeled  shoes 
to  conceal  his  short  stature,  and  consequently 
danced  like  a woman.  There  w as  nothing  mas- 
culine or  prepossessing  in  his  face.  Jet-black 
hair  and  eyebrow’s,  large  black  eyes,  a long  nar- 
row face,  with  a peaked  nose,  very  small  mouth, 
irregular  teeth,  and  a sallow’  complexion ; such 
is  the  description  given  of  him  by  his  wife.  It 
does  not  increase  our  respect  for  the  taste  of  the 
ladies  of  the  court  to  learn  that  the  owner  of 
these  features  wag  a general  favorite — more  so 
than  his  brother,  the  chivalrous  and  manly 
Louis  XIV. 

Anne  of  Austria,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
insulting  tyranny  of  Richelieu  to  fall  under  the 
equally  iron  rule  of  Mazarin,  resembled  the 
other  fair  dames  of  Paris  in  this  respect — she 
loved  her  younger  son  better  than  her  first-born. 
At  the  death  of  Gaston  d’Orleans,  brother  of 
Louis  XI1L,  his  title  had  reverted  to  young 
Philip,  and  with  it  estates  w hich  placed  him  on 
a level  with  the  wealthiest  nobles  of  Europe. 
Anne  resolved  to  consolidate  his  position  by  a 
royal  marriage.  Though  Mazarin  believed  in 
the  permanence  of  the  English  republic,  Anne 
felt  confident  of  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  fixed  her  choice  on  Henrietta,  daughter  of 
Charles  I.  This  lady  had  nothing  bnt  her  birth 


and  a rather  pretty  face  to  recommend  her. 
Even  the  latter  has  been  a subject  of  dispute. 
Quaint  Pepys  says ; “ The  Princess  Henrietta  it 
very  pretty,  but  much  below  my  expectations; 
and  her  dressing  of  herself  with  her  hair  frizzed 
short  up  her  ears,  did  make  her  seem  so  much 
the  less  to  me.  But  my  wife  standing  sear 
her,  with  two  or  three  black  patches  on,  and 
well  dressed,  did  seem  to  me  much  handsomer 
than  she.”  She  had  not  a livre  to  bring  her 
husband  in  the  shape  of  dowry.  Poverty  had 
been  her  companion  from  her  cradle.  Born 
during  the  civil  wars,  she  had  been  carried  in 
her  mother’s  arms  to  Paris,  and  had  shared  that 
period  of  privation,  when  the  family  of  the  late 
King  of  England  “ remained  abed  all  day  from 
the  cold,  having  no  fuel  to  make  a fire.”  She 
was,  how  ever,  not  destitute  of  wit,  and  during 
her  residence  at  Paris  had  acquired  the  courtly 
manners  of  the  fashionable  circles  in  that  cap- 
ital. The  marriage  took  place  a few  months 
after  the  restoration  of  the  bride’s  brother, 
Charles  II. 

Nothing  paints  the  age  better  than  the  do- 
mestic life  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans. 
The  latter  had  been  escorted  to  Paris  by  the 
famous  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  made  no  se- 
cret of  his  love  for  his  fair  charge.  Besides 
Buckingham,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  himself  pre- 
sented to  his  young  wife  the  Count  of  Guiche, 
the  handsomest  man  at  court  and  a notorious 
lady-killer.  Scandal  was  rife  on  the  subject, 
and  not  without  cause.  One  day,  as  Madame 
and  De  Guiche  were  together  in  her  apart- 
| ments,  the  approach  of  the  Duke  w as  suddenly 
| announced.  The  Count  and  the  lady  were  par- 
alyzed, for  escape  appeared  impossible.  “ I can 
manage  it,”  hurriedly  exclaimed  a valet,  w place 
yourself  against  the  door,  M.  le  Comte.”  When 
the  Duke  reached  the  landing  the  valet  ran  out, 
and  butted  his  head  so  violently  against  the 
Duke’s  face  as  almost  to  stun  him,  and  make 
his  nose  bleed.  In  the  confusion,  the  Count 
contrived  to  escape  unperceived,  with  a hand- 
kerchief over  his  face.  The  King  himself  was 
for  a time  a marked  admirer  of  Henrietta.  At 
Fontainebleau  Louis  and  his  fair  cousin  were 
inseparable;  and  the  only  people  who  appear 
to  have  been  annoyed  at  the  flirtation  were  la- 
dies w ho  were  jealous  of  the  favor  shown  to  the 
Duchess.  Philip,  who,  according  to  his  second 
wife,  never  loved  any  one  in  his  life,  was  a 
model  husband  in  point  of  Forbearance.  When 
his  mother  forced  him  to  notice  his  wife’s  in- 
trigue w ith  De  Guiche,  ho  settled  the  matter 
with  a mild  reprimand.  He  claimed,  by  way 
of  return,  that  the  Duchess  should  receive  his 
female  friends  at  her  soirees ; and,  asrthe  char- 
acter of  these  ladies  excluded  them  even  from 
the  very  indulgent  society  of  Paris,  he  seems  to 
have  had  the  best  of  the  bargain.  U nfortunately 
for  poor  Henrietta,  she  did  not  extend  her  com- 
plaisance to  the  mole  friends  of  her  husband 
One  of  the  most  depraved  and  unprincipled 
men  of  the  time  was  the  Chevalier  of  Lorraine. 
His  face  was  repulsive,  his  habits  abominable, 
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his  reputation  shocking.  This  man  was  the  bo- 
som friend  of  the  Duke,  who  had  actually  with- 
drawn from  court  when  the  young  King,  dis- 
gusted by  the  stories  that  were  told  of  Lorraine's 
▼ices,  sent  him  into  exile.  He  had  made  sev- 
eral attempts  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  Duchess, 
but  each  time  had  been  sternly  repulsed.  He 
resolved  on  such  revenge  as  his  nature  prompted. 

He  had  a creature  in  the  Duke’s  household, 
a nobleman  like  himself,  the  Marquis  d’Effiat. 
One  day,  while  the  Duchess  was  at  mass,  this 
Marquis  opened  her  private  closet,  and  took  up 
the  cup  out  of  which  she  usually  drank  her  suc- 
cory-watefr.  A servant  immediately  inquired 
what  he  did  with  Madame's  cup  ? D’Effiat  re- 
plied that  being  thirsty  he  had  come  to  take  a 
drink ; and  feigned  great  indignation  at  the  val- 
et’s remonstrance.  That  evening  the  Duchess 
called  for  a cup  of  succory-water,  and  lay  down 
as  usual  in  her  apartment.  Shortly  afterward 
she  awoke  with  a scream  of  pain.  Medical  at- 
tendance was  procured;  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
displayed  decent  concern;  the  ladies  of  the 
household  were  in  violent  agitation.  Henrietta 
declared  she  was  poisoned,  and  could  not  re- 
cover. In  the  midst  of  her  agonies,  when  her 
piteous  cries  drowned  every  other  sound  in  the 
room,  the  King  arrived,  and  was  followed  by 
the  confessor  and  Montagu,  the  English  embas- 
sador. The  dying  woman  mastered  her  pain 
for  a few  moments  to  convey  her  last  wishes  to 
her  eountryman.  She  bade  him  tell  her  brother 
that  she  had  loved  him  above  all  things  in  the 
world ; and  was  continuing  to  speak  of  him,  when 
Montagu  inquired  whether  she  had  been  pois- 
oned. The  confessor  instantly  stepped  forward 
and  forbade  her  replying.  Henrietta  meekly 
obeyed.  A meaning  glance  was  her  only  an- 
swer to  the  question.  The  sacrament  was  hast- 
ily administered ; Bossuet  knelt  by  the  bedside, 
but  before  the  rites  of  the  Church  had  been  fully 
completed,  Henrietta  of  England  was  a corpse. 

The  crime  was  fully  brought  home  to  D’Ef- 
fiat  and  Lorraine,  but  neither  was  punished. 
The  latter  was  struck  with  apoplexy  many 
years  after,  while  he  was  narrating  an  immoral 
tale,  and  died  instantly.  The  evidence  of  the 
witnesses  who  were  examined  tended  to  excul- 
pate Philip,  though  the  murderers  felt  secure 
of  his  approval  of  the  deed.  u We  did  not  tell 
your  brother,  Sire,”  said  Purnon,  who  confessed 
his  share  in  the  murder  to  Louis  XIV.,  “ for 
ha  is  unable  to  keep  a secret,  and  would  have 
ruined  us  all."  An  excellent  reason,  and  wor- 
thy of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

The  pleasure  of  superintending  his  wife's  fu- 
neral seems  to  have  consoled  him  for  her  loss, 
if,  indeed,  he  at  all  regretted  it.  Three  years 
afterward  his  brother,  who  always  treated  him 
tyrannically,  commanded  him  to  marry  Char- 
lotte Elisabeth  of  Bavaria.  The  Duke  was  used 
to  obedience.  He  had  submitted  without  a 
murmur  to  deprivation  of  military  rank  and 
civil  employment,  insisting  only  on  his  right  to 
lead  a dissolute  life.  So  he  made  no  objection 
to  the  proposed  marriage. 


Charlotte  had  not  been  lucky  in  her  parent- 
age or  her  companions.  Her  mother  had  been 
sent  back  to  her  relations  by  her  husband,  who 
instantly  replaced  her  by  a .lady  of  his  court. 
Intrusted  to  the  care  of  Sophia,  the  Electress 
of  Hanover  and  the  mother  of  George  I.  of  En- 
gland, the  child  had  been  familiar  with  scenes 
of  coarse  indulgence  and  vulgarity  from  her 
earliest  years.  One  can  readily  imagine  the 
sort  of  woman  that  might  be  expected  from  the 
coart  which  produced  the  first  two  Georges. 
It  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  her  that  nature 
had  denied  her  beauty,  and  thus  kept  tempta- 
tion out  of  her  way.  She  had — as  she  says 
herself — “ no  features,  small  eyes,  a snub  nose, 
long  and  flat  lips,  large  pendant  cheeks,  and  a 
broad  face-  My  stature  is  short,  and  my  per- 
son large ; both  my  body  and  my  legs  are  short ; 
altogether  I am  a fright.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  examine  my  eyes  with  a microscope  to 
discover  whether  they  announce  intelligence. 
It  would  probably  be  impossible  to  find  on  earth 
more  hideous  hands  than  mine.”  The  truth  of 
the  portrait  is  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  two 
princes  to  whom  her  family  offered  her  in  mar- 
riage ; both  entertained  the  project  for  a time, 
but  instantly  drew  back  when  they  saw  the  lady. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  less  fastidious.  “ I 
saw  I did  not  please  him,  which  did  not  surprise 
me,”  says  the  Duchess,  quietly.  But  he  kept 
his  feelings  to  himself,  and  lived  with  his  wife 
about  three  years.  He  ruled  her  household 
without  consulting  her  wishes  in  the  least ; and 
though  he  was  the  richest  man  in  the  kingdom, 
only  allowed  her  a hundred  Louis  a year  as  pin- 
money.  Their  tastes  were  wholly  dissimilar. 
He  was  stupid  and  illiterate ; she  was  witty  and 
less  ignorant  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  her  early  education.  He  was  incurably 
prejudiced  against  every  thing  that  was  not 
French ; she  was  as  obstinately  attached  to  ev- 
ery thing  that  was  German.  Gourmandise  was 
his  ruling  characteristic ; his  cuisine  was  French 
and  elaborate.  She  describes  her  own  habits 
in  this  respect  with  crude  frankness : “ I take 
neither  chocolate,  tea,  nor  coffee,  not  being  able 
to  endure  those  foreign  drugs.  I adhere  to  our 
German  fashion,  and  find  nothing  good  in  eat- 
ing or  drinking  that  is  not  in  conformity  with 
oar  customs.  I can  not  eat  soup  unless  it  be 
made  of  milk,  beer,  or  wine.  I can  not  endure 
soup  made  with  boiled  beef.  Whenever  I par- 
take of  a dish  of  which  it  is  an  ingredient,  I am 
subject  to  colic.  Ham  and  sausages  are  the 
only  things  that  suit  my  stomach.”  There  was 
as  much  of  the  man  in  her  as  of  the  woman  in 
him.  When  a girl  she  used  to  play  with  swords 
and  guns ; and  having  been  told  by  a fViend  that 
girls  who  were  addicted  to  jumping  were  turned 
into  boys,  she  spent  all  her  leisure  in  taking  the 
most  prodigious  leaps.  This  was  about  the  time 
that  her  husband  was  dressing  himself  in  female 
clothes,  and  dancing  in  high-heeled  shoes. 

After  the  birth  of  their  second  child  they 
separated,  as  the  memoirs  say,  a C amiable . In 
other  words,  the  Duke  spent  the  whole  instead 
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of  a part  of  bis  time  with  worthless  friends  and 
still  more  worthless  women ; and  the  Duchess, 
who  was  virtuous  from  necessity,  amused  her- 
self by  quarreling  with  her  neighbors.  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  whose  reign  was  then  beginning, 
was  her  chief  foe.  “ The  old  hag,”  as  she  calls 
her  in  her  memoirs,  found  her  match  in  the  ugly 
German  Princess.  One  of  their  quarrels  is 
characteristic.  Madame  de  Maintenon  had 
brought  over  two  ladies  from  Germany,  whom 
she  called  Palatine-countesses,  and  placed  them 
as  attendants  on  her  nieces.  All  the  pride  of 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  was  roused.  “ Having 
seen  from  my  window,”  she  says,  “one  of  the 
nieces  walking  with  the  German  girls,  I went 
into  the  garden,  and  took  care  to  meet  them. 
I called  one  of  the  girls  and  asked  her  who  she 
was.  She  told  me  to  my  face  that  she  was  a 
Countess  of  the  Lutzelstein  family.  ‘By  the 
left  hand?'  ‘No,*  she  replied,  ‘I  am  no  bas- 
tard; the  young  Count  Palatine  married  my 
mother,  who  is  of  the  house  of  Gehlen.'  ‘In 
that  case,'  said  I,  ‘you  can  not  be  a Countess 
Palatine ; with  persons  of  that  rank  a mesalli- 
ance counts  for  nothing.  I will  tell  you  more ; 
you  lie  when  you  say  that  the  Count  Palatine 
married  your  mother.  I know  who  her  real 
husband  is ; he  is  a musician.  If  you  again  at- 
tempt to  pass  yourself  off  as  a Countess  Pala- 
tine I will  expose  you;  but  if  you  follow  my 
advice,  and  take  your  real  name,  I will  never 
reproach  you.  So  take  your  choice.'  The  girl,” 
adds  the  Duchess,  coolly,  “ took  this  so  much 
to  heart,  that  she  died  a few  days  after.”  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  some  notice 
would  have  been  taken  of  the  Duchess’s  unfeel- 
ing conduct ; but  the  only  allusion  we  find  is  a 
remark  of  the  King  to  her  after  the  poor  girl’s 
death : “ Madame,  one  risks  one’s  life  in  jesting 
with  you  on  pedigree.”  To  which  Charlotte 
coldly  replied  : “ Sire,  I can  not  endure  lies.” 

Quarrels  of  this  nature  with  “the  old  hag” 
occupied  the  Duchess’s  time  till  her  children 
grew  up.  When  her  son — the  Duke  of  Char- 
tres— was  seventeen,  the  King  resolved  to  marry 
him  to  Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  one  of  his  ille- 
gitimate daughters.  Father  and  son  were  easily 
won  over ; but  the  German  pride  of  the  Duchess 
was  a more  formidable  obstacle.  Saint  Simon 
describes  her,  after  the  proposal  had  been  made 
to  her,  “marching  rapidly,  with  great  strides, 
through  the  galleries,  waving  her  handkerchief, 
crying  audibly,  gesticulating  violently,  and  look- 
ing like  Ceres  when  Proserpine  was  taken  from 
her.”  Her  son  she  turned  out  of  doors ; on  her 
husband  she  heaped  abuse ; and  when  the  King 
himself  bowed  to  her,  she  whirled  round  so  rap- 
idly that,  by  the  time  Louis  raised  his  head,  he 
saw  nothing  but  her  back.  So  little  restraint 
did  she  place  on  her  passion,  that  before  the 
whole  Court,  when  her  son  came  to  kiss  her 
hand,  she  gave  him  a smart  box  on  the  ear. 
These  outbursts  of  fury  were,  however,  unavail- 
ing ; “ the  old  hag”  had  set  her  heart  upon  the 
match,  and  it  was  duly  celebrated.  In  her 
Memoirs  the  Duchess  says  that  her  son  was 


threatened  with  imprisonment  in  case  of  non- 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon.  Saint  Simon  tells  a more  credible  story. 
He  says  that  Louis  summoned  the  young  Duke 
into  his  presence,  where,  surrounded  by  all  his 
courtiers,  he  delivered  a pompous  harangue,  in 
his  usual  imposing  way,  to  the  embarrassed 
youth,  and  concluded  by  caking  what  he  thought 
of  the  proposed  alliance.  In  a faltering  voice 
the  boy  muttered  something  about  consulting 
his  parents.  “ Quite  right,”  replied  the  mon- 
arch, with  a dignified  air;  “but  neither  yoar 
father  nor  your  mother  will  oppose  my  wishes.” 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  standing  by, 
bowled  assent ; and  his  son  who,  like  the  rest  of 
the  courtiers,  could  not  withstand  the  commands 
ing  manner  of  the  great  monarch,  was  thus  bul- 
lied into  a marriage  with  a woman  for  whom 
he  did  not  care  a straw. 

Ten  years  afterward  the  career  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Orleans  w as  brought  to  a close.  He 
had  lived  a grossly  sensual  life ; and  though  the 
only  brother  of  one  of  the  most  active  kings 
that  ever  lived,  had  not  coupled  his  name  with 
one  single  public  act.  Louis,  remembering  the 
lessons  he  had  been  taught  of  the  conspiracies 
of  Gaston  of  Orleans,  his  uncle,  and  warned 
that  Philip’s  friends  were  planning  similar 
schemes,  resolved  to  anticipate  their  action ; he 
made  a point  of  excluding  Philip  from  public 
affairs,  and  accomplished  his  task  the  more 
easily  as  both  talent  and  inclination  to  engage 
in  politics  were  wanting  in  the  Duke.  Latter- 
ly, some  symptoms  of  reformation  in  his  private 
life  had  been  noticed.  The  Pfere  du  Ti^voux, 
his  confessor,  said  to  him  bluntly : “ Sir,  I am 
not  going  to  be  damned  to  please  you:”  and 
bade  the  Duke  choose  between  him  and  his 
profligate  companions.  Philip  made  an  at- 
tempt to  be  virtuous ; said  his  prayers ; allowed 
du  Trtfvoux  to  talk  sermons  to  him  ; and  parted 
writh  one  or  two  of  his  most  infamous  associates. 
But  the  effort  was  too  late;  his  constitution  was 
gone.  A dispute  with  the  King  his  brother 
hastened  the  crisis.  At  dinner,  on  the  same 
day,  the  Duke  ate  as  largely  as  usual ; and  in 
the  evening  took  his  accustomed  place  at  his 
supper-table  at  St.  Cloud.  Wine  was  flowing 
freely,  indelicate  jests  were  not  w anting,  and 
the  whole  party  were  in  the  highest  spirits, 
when  the  Duke  began  to  speak  thick,  and  a mo- 
ment afterward  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  son. 
He  never  recovered  consciousness,  and  died  in 
a few  hours  surrounded  by  the  King  and  the 
royal  family.  Early  next  morning,  before  the 
body  w as  cold,  the  King  and  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon were  found  rehearsing  the  overture  of  an 
opera ; and  that  evening  the  royal  saloons  were 
filled  with  a lively  party  who  played  cards  and 
chatted  as  gayly  as  usual.  Even  the  widow 
thought  of  nothing  but  escaping  a convent,  and 
obtaining  permission  to  spend  the  rest  of  her 
life  at  court.  The  only  tears  shed  for  the  first 
Duke  of  Orleans  fell  from  the  eyes  of  persons 
whose  testimony  goes  for  nothing  in  courts  of 
justice. 
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The  Dowager  Duchess  lived  to  condole  with 
“ the  old  hag”  on  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. ; and 
to  drive  her  granddaughters  distracted  by  her 
meddling,  captious  disposition.  She  was  even 
less  regretted  than  her  husband  when  she  died ; 
and  the  memoirs  and  letters  she  left  behind  her 
fully  explain  the  circumstances.  The  publisher 
says  that  decency  compelled  him  to  expurgate 
certain  passages  from  her  correspondence:  at 
the  rate  prudery  is  advancing,  there  will  not  be 
a page  of  what  he  did  print  that  will  be  read  a 
century  hence. 

Philip  of  Orleans  had  had  two  children  by 
each  of  his  wives.  Anna  Maria,  who  married 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  Charlotte  Elizabeth, 
who  became  Duchess  of  Lorraine,  lived  quiet 
lives,  and  history  has  no  concern  with  them. 
The  career  of  Maria  Louisa,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Henrietta,  is  quite  in  the  Orleans  style. 
Her  mother  never  kissed  her:  when  the  little 
girl  came  to  pay  her  respects,  the  utmost  favor 
granted  to  her  was  to  be  allowed  to  press  her 
infant  lips  to  Henrietta’s  hand.  She  was  just 
blooming  into  womanhood,  and  promised  to 
surpass  her  mother  in  beauty  and  liveliness, 
when  she  was  abruptly  told,  without  a word  of 
previous  notice,  or  the  smallest  inquiry  as  to 
her  sentiments,  that  the  King  had  affianced  her 
to  Carlos,  King  of  Spain — a wretched,  broken- 
down  debauchee — and  that  she  must  set  out  for 
Madrid.  The  poor  girl  fainted,  and  was  taken 
seriously  ill.  The  moment  she  recovered  she 
was  ordered  to  proceed  on  her  journey:  the 
will  of  Louis  knew  of  no  delay,  and  the  Span- 
ish alliance  was  essential  to  his  dynastic  pro- 
jects. To  add  to  the  misery  of  Maria  Louisa, 
the  man  who  escorted  her  through  France  was 
the  Chevalier  of  Lorraine,  and  the  bearer  of  her 
future  husband’s  first  letter  was  the  Marquis 
d’Effiat — both  murderers  of  her  mother.  She 
produced  a favorable  impression  at  Madrid. 
“The  young  Queen,”  says  Madame  de  Villars, 
who  visited  her  at  her  palace,  “dressed  in  the 
Spanish  fashion,  and  wore  some  of  those  beau- 
tiful stuffs  which  she  brought  from  France : her 
hair  well-dressed,  brushed  across  her  forehead 
in  front,  and  the  rest  flowing  on  her  shoulders. 
She  has  an  admirable  complexion,  beautiful 
eyes,  and  a very  agreeable  mouth  when  she 
laughs.  What  a delightful  thing  it  is  to  laugh 
in  Spain  !”  The  Spanish  grandees  did  not  think 
so;  they  saw  with  positive  dislike  the  young 
Queen’s  tendency  to  gayety,  and  resolved  that 
“she  should  at  onco  commence  the  course  of 
life  to  which  etiquette  doomed  her  for  life. 
They  would  not  grant  her  the  slightest  relaxa- 
tion ; and  from  her  arrival  she  was  subject  to  a 
positive  slavery,  which  was  rendered  more  op- 
pressive by  the  rigid  disposition  of  the  camerara 
major”  Etiquette  was  then  in  its  prime  at 
Madrid.  When  the  Queen  fell  from  her  horse, 
and  two  gentlemen  sprang  forward  and  saved 
her  life  by  extricating  her  foot  from  the  stirrup, 
it  needed  all  Maria  Louisa’s  influence  to  pro- 
cure their  pardon,  which  was  only  granted  on 
condition  of  their  leaving  Madrid  forever.  The 


whole  court  seemed  bent  on  persecuting  the 
poor  girl.  The  Duchess  of  Terra  Nova  wrung 
the  neckB  of  her  parrots  because  they  spoke 
a few  words  of  French ; the  King  turned  her 
servants  out  of  doors ; and  her  Spanish  waiting- 
women  shocked  her  delicacy  by  attempting  to 
smooth  her  hair  with  saliva.  Greater  troubles 
than  these  were  in  store.  After  ten  years’  mar- 
riage Maria  Louisa  was  not  a mother.  The 
court  of  Spain  and  the  kinsmen  of  Carlos  at 
Vienna  were  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  a dis- 
puted succession;  yet,  without  crime,  the  evil 
was  inevitable.  Who  could  propose  such  a thing 
to  the  virtuous  Queen  ? 

Olympia  de  Mancini,  the  Countess  of  Sois- 
sons,  and  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  had  been  at 
some  pains  to  earn  the  reputation  of  the  most  de- 
praved woman  in  France.  Her  uncle  had  re- 
jected the  offers  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  who 
wanted  to  marry  her  before  his  restoration ; and 
when  Charles  regained  his  throne,  he  in  his 
turn  contemptuously  refused  to  renew  the  ne- 
gotiation. Olympia  consoled  herself  by  edu- 
cating young  Louis  XIV.  in  vice.  Poisoning 
was  her  next  pastime : among  her  victims  are 
counted  her  husband,  her  mother-in-law,  the 
Marshal  of  Luxembourg,  and  several  other  emi- 
nent persons.  Detection  at  length  forced  the 
Countess  to  fly  to  Brussels,  where  she  was  living 
in  obscurity  when  the  Spanish  grandees  and  the 
royal  family  of  Hapsburg  found  themselves  in 
want  of  an  agent  to  undertake  a business  which 
could  be  proposed  to  no  decent  person.  The 
Countess  possessed  undoubted  qualifications  for 
the  post:  she  cheerfully  consented  to  go  to 
Madrid.  That  she  earned  her  reward,  and 
bade  the  Queen  choose  between  infidelity  to 
her  husband  and  Spanish  vengeance,  we  have 
Madame  d’Aunay’s  word  for  asserting.  So 
skillfully  was  the  odious  insinuation  thrown  out 
that  the  failure  of  the  scheme  did  not  involve 
the  disgrace  of  the  negotiator:  in  spite  of  the 
well-founded  prejudice  of  the  King  and  the 
French  embassador,  Maria  Louisa  continued  to 
allow  Madame  de  Soissons  to  visit  her.  The 
die  was  cast.  One  sultry  afternoon  the  Queen 
asked  for  milk ; the  Countess  hastily  offered  to 
procure  her  some.  A few  moments  afterward 
she  entered  the  room  with  a glass  of  iced  milky 
of  which  Maria  Louisa  drank.  That  night  the 
Queen  died  in  excruciating  agonies.  Like  her 
mother,  she  at  first  declared  that  she  was  pois- 
oned; but,  like  her  mother,  retracted  the  state- 
ment by  the  advice . of  her  confessor.  The 
Countess  of  Soissons,  of  course,  escaped  un- 
harmed. 

The  only  son  of  the  first  Duke  of  Orleans,  of 
the  present  line,  was  named  Philip,  like  his  fa- 
ther. He  was,  like  him,  delicate  in  youth ; but 
was  as  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  as  his 
father  had  been  slothful.  Knowledge  of  all 
kinds  was  welcome  to  him.  He  read  histoiy 
and  science;  became  a connoisseur  in  wines; 
practiced  chemistry,  and  judged  horse-flesh; 
studied  languages,  and  read  Aretino  in  the  orig- 
inal; patronized  the  drama,  and  gave  his  Sup- 
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port  to  the  vilest  hannts  of  profligates.  At 
seventeen  his  society  was  courted  by  men  of 
letters ; at  the  same  age,  his  mother  notes  that 
he  “ hated  innocent  amusements.”  He  was,  in 
ffcct,  the  type  of  the  young  nobleman  of  that 
fast  age. 

His  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Blois  has 
been  mentioned.  It  was  as  splendid  an  affair 
as  the  nuptials  of  a king’s  daughter  and  his 
nephew  ought  to  be.  The  young  couple  dis- 
liked each  other;  but  a Queen  undressed  the 
bride,  and  a King — rather  the  worse,  it  is  true, 
for  the  revolution  which  drove  him  from  his 
kingdom,  but  as  proud  as  ever — condescended 
to  hand  the  groom  his  night-shirt.  Mademoi- 
selle de  Blois  was  graceful,  witty,  and  as  haugh- 
ty as  her  father.  After  her  marriage  she  never 
condescended  to  notice  her  mother,  Madame 
de  Montespan ; and  was  compared  to  Minerva, 
who,  according  to  poets,  sprang  from  Jove’s 
brain  without  the  aid  of  a mother.  When  her 
son  was  born  her  pride  rose  still  higher;  she  re- 
fused to  visit  any  one  that  was  not  of  royal 
blood.  Deficiencies  in  her  early  education  fre- 
quently made  her  the  jest  of  her  husband  and 
the  ladies  of  the  court ; and  her  constitutional 
laziness  precluded  all  attempt  at  improvement. 
44  She  is  so  indolent,”  said  her  amiable  mother- 
in-law,  44  that  she  will  hardly  walk  two  yards : 
larks  ought  to  fly  ready  cooked  into  her  mouth. 
Though  her  appetite  is  enormous,  she  is  too 
idle  to  eat  fast.  She  goes  to  bed  early,  in  order 
to  sleep  the  longer.  Reading  she  detesta,  but 
her  ladies  are  directed  to  read  her  to  sleep  every 
evening.”  Partly  from  indolence,  and  partly 
from  pride,  she  never  attempted  to  win  her  hus- 
band’s heart.  She  was  not  jealous,  and  seemed 
satisfied  provided  he  behaved  respectfully  to  her 
m public.  When  accounts  of  his  infidelities 
reached  her  she  treated  them  with  contempt. 

Louis  XI Y.  gave  the  following  comprehen- 
sive view  of  his  nephew’s  character:  “Philip 
of  Orleans  is  as  had  as  he  can  be  represent- 
ed; and  moreover,  he  boasts  of  vices  which 
he  does  not  possess.”  His  profligacy  and  im- 
piety were  such  that  we  can  find  no  one  to 
compare  him  with  but  himself  as  Regent. 
The  restraints  imposed  on  him  by  the  religious 
court  of  Louis  worried  him  beyond  measure; 
though  he  carried  Rabelais  in  his  pocket  to 
read  during  mass,  and  took  core  to  choose  his 
friends  among  people  who  were  unknown  at 
court,  he  complained  bitterly  that  the  English 
nobles  were  freer  than  he.  Whether  the  court 
which  affected  so  much  more  piety  was  in  fact 
any  better  than  the  Duke  himself  may  be 
questioned.  The  story  of  the  ladies  rushing 
in  full  dress  to  midnight  mass  on  Christmas 
Eve  because  they  had  heard  the  King  was 
to  be  there,  and  returning  as  precipitately  to 
their  revels  on  a report  that  he  was  not  coming, 
is  well  known.  A very  pretty  guerrilla  warfare 
was  kept  up  between  Louis’s  three  daughters, 
the  Duchesses  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  and  the 
Princess  of  Conti.  The  two  former,  the  chil- 
dren of  Montespan,  used  to  drink  pretty  freely ; 


and  their  sister  affectionately  christened  them 
“wine-sacks.”  The  Princess  herself  had  been 
smitten  with  a young  officer  named  Clermont, 
to  whom  she  wrote  letters  breathing  the  most 
violent  love.  Clermont,  hearing  that  the  Dau- 
phin had  begun  to  pay  attention  to  a Made- 
moiselle de  Chonin,  immediately  transferred  his 
court  to  that  lady,  and  to  please  her,  sent  her 
the  Princess’s  letters,  with  a humorous  com- 
mentary of  his  bwn.  “ I had  rather,”  said  the 
amiable  Duchess  of  Orleans,  when  the  story 
reached  her,  “ be  a wine-sack  than  a bundle  of 
cast  off  clothes.”  These  refined  ladies,  who  ate 
olives  to  whet  their  thirst,  smoked  pipes  in  the 
palace,  and  had  closets  in  their  rooms  provis- 
ioned like  fortresses  for  the  concealment  of  their 
lovers,  were  the  leadere  of  fashion  and  the  rulers 
of  the  court  Even  the  King’s  religion  was  little 
better  than  sectarianism.  When  Lonis  was  told 
that  the  Dnkc  of  Orleans  had  appointed  M.  de 
Fontpertuis  on  his  staff,  he  cried  with  much 
earnestness : “ What ! my  dear  nephew,  the  son 
of  that  foolish  woman  who  is  always  running 
after  Arnauld — a JansenistI  I never  can  con- 
sent to  such  an  appointment”  44  By  my  faith, 
sire,”  replied  the  Duke,  44 1 know  nothing  of  the 
mother;  but  ns  for  the  son,  so  far  from  being  a 
Jansenist,  I do  not  think  he  even  believes  in  a 
God.”  “ Oh,  in  that  case,”  said  the  King, 44  if 
you  are  sure  of  that,  there  is  no  harm  in  him ; 
you  may  take  him  with  you.” 

After  serving  a couple  of  campaigns  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  not  without  credit  to  himself,  and 
contriving  a very  neat  conspiracy  against  his 
nephew's  throne,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  returned 
to  Paris  to  find  himself  in  great  disgrace  at  court 
A new  danger  menaced  him.  The  Dauphin 
suddenly  died ; the  Duchess  of  Orleans  says  of 
small-pox ; but  the  surgeons  who  made  a post- 
mortem  examination  of  the  body,  declared  that 
they  had  not  found  any  natural  cause  of  death. 
The  title  descended  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
He  and  his  wife  both  died  a few  months  after, 
and  the  faculty  reported  that  they  had  been 
poisoned.  Next,  their  eldest  son  fell  a victim 
to  a disease  which  no  one  understood.  A sud- 
den illness  carried  off  the  Due  de  Bern.  The 
only  life  that  remained  between  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  throne  was  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
a frail  sickly  child  in  the  cradle.  It  was  singu- 
larly suspicious.  People  remembered  how  the 
first  Duke’s  wife,  Henrietta  of  England,  had 
been  poisoned  by  D’Effiat,  and  began  to  re- 
mind each  other  that  the  first  four  governors 
of  the  present  Duke  had  all  died  in  a mysterious 
way.  Philip’s  love  of  chemistry — which  wss 
then  an  occult  science — gave  strength  to  the 
awful  suspicions.  He  had  openly  given  it  out 
that  he  was  a necromancer ; did  not  that  imply 
sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  every  diabolical  art? 
Such  were  the  questions  asked  nt  every  street 
corner  by  the  idle  Parisians.  Soon  the  fury  of 
the  mob  burst  forth.  Crowds  surrounded  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  called  for  the  head  of  the 
44  poisoner.”  Imprecations  were  showered  upon 
him  when  he  appeared  ftt  the  streets.  Emu 
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the  women  followed  his  carriage  and  fought 
furiously  with  the  guards  to  “ tear  in  pieces,”  as 
they  said,  “ the  murderer  of  his  family.”  The 
King  himself  shared  the  popular  belief  so  far  as 
to  turn  his  back  upon  his  nephew.  If  Philip 
of  Orleans  was  innocent  he  was  the  most  ill- 
used  man  in  Europe ; unhappily,  his  private  life 
justified  almost  any  imputations.  His  fondness 
for  his  daughter  the  Duchess  of  Berri  had  given 
rise  to  most  horrible  scandal : his  glaring  im- 
piety shocked  even  the  frivolous  courtiers  of 
Versailles.  He  begged,  in  abject  terror,  to  be 
imprisoned  for  safety  in  the  Bastile;  but  the 
King  dryly  answered  that  he  saw  no  necessity 
for  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

He  still  led  the  life  of  a pariah  when  Louis 
XIV.  died.  A change  in  the  Orleans  style  was 
at  hand.  Long  before  breakfast-time  on  the 
2d  September,  1715,  crowds  thronged  the  nar- 
row street  which  runs  past  the  Palais  de  Justice 
on  the  Isle  de  Paris.  By  seven  o’clock  liveried 
coachmen  drove  blazoned  carriages  to  the  door 
of  the  edifice,  and  the  highest  nobility  and 
magistracy  of  France  began  to  assemble  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  to  hear  the  will 
of  Louis  XIV.  read,  and  to  settle  the  regency. 
The  will  had  been  deposited  in  the  wall  of  the 
building,  and  the  place  covered  with  a slab, 
sealed  at  the  edges.  At  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  first  prince  of  the  blood,  the 
seals  were  broken,  the  slab  removed,  and  the 
parchment,  which  was  mildewed,  and  dripping 
with  wet,  was  read  by  the  secretaries.  It  de- 
clared that  during  the  minority  of  the  King’s 
grandson,  the  kingdom  should  be  governed  by 
a council  of  regency ; and  distributed  the  prin- 
cipal posts  of  authority  among  the  members  of 
the  royal  family.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  rose, 
and  in  a speech  of  much  ability  claimed  the 
regency  for  himself  in  virtue  of  the  law.  The 
assembly  hesitated.  To  set  aside  thus  flippantly 
the  written  command  of  a monarch  whose  word 
had  been  law  forty-eight  hours  before,  seemed 
a bold  enterprise.  But  Philip  had  concerted 
his  measures  skillfully.  The  army  was  devoted 
to  his  interests.  A large  party  among  the 
nobility  had  been  persuaded  or  bought  over  to 
his  side.  The  law  officers  of  the  crown  were 
pledged  to  sustain  him.  The  latter  being  called 
upon  to  expound  the  law  of  the  question,  opined 
that  Philip  was  legally  entitled  to  the  regency. 
Saint  Simon  and  other  nobles  availed  themselves 
of  this  show  of  right  to  win  over  several  sup- 
porters of  the  will.  A timely  message  from  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Guards,  stating  that 
in  case  of  difficulty  he  would  answer  for  the 
success  of  the  Regent,  settled  the  question.  To 
the  astonishment  of  every  one,  and  while  the 
Duke  of  Maine  was  still  asserting  his  right  to 
command  the  garrison,  as  provided  in  the  will, 
the  meeting  unanimously  voted  the  regency, 
without  restrictions,  to  Philip  of  Orleans.  More 
than  this,  the  people,  who  had  followed  his  car- 
riage shouting,  44  Poisoner ! Assassin !”  only  a 
few  months  before,  and  who  still  sang  songs  in 
which  he  was  compared  to  the  most  infamous 
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characters  in  history,  were  so  delighted  at  the 
assertion  of  the  Parliament’s  supremacy  over 
the  King’s  will,  that  they  celebrated  the  Duke’s 
victory  as  a popular  triumph. 

Philip  was  forty-two  years  of  age  when  he 
became  Regent.  His  manners  were  pleasant, 
and  as  his  information  was  extensive,  and  his 
taste  in  matters  of  art  generally  correct,  his 
conversation  was  much  admired.  No  change 
had  taken  place  in  his  habits.  44  His  suppera  at 
the  Palais  Royal,”  says  his  friend,  Saint  Simon* 

44  were  eaten  in  strange  company.  His  mis- 
tresses, sometimes  an  opera-girl,  often  his 
daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  and  a dozen 
men,  his  depraved  companions,  whom  he  called 
routs,  meaning  that  they  deserved  to  be  broken 
on  the  wheel,  were  his  usual  guests.  To  these 
were  added  ladies  of  high  rank,  but  faded  repu- 
tation, and  some  persons  of  the  lower  rank  dis- 
tinguished for  their  wit  or  their  depravity.  The 
supper,  consisting  of  the  most  exquisite  viands, 
was  dressed  in  a place  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
all  the  utensils  being  of  silver ; the  guests  them- 
selves often  shared  the  work  of  the  cooks.  At 
these  parties  all  drank  deeply,  and  as  the  wine 
wanned  them,  uttered  the  most  depraved  senti- 
ments, and  vied  with  each  other  in  blasphemies. 

When  they  had  mode  noise  enough  and  were 
all  intoxicated,  they  reeled  to  bed  to  repeat  the 
same  scene  the  next  day.”  It  took  the  Regent 
the  whole  morning  to  recover  the  effects  of 
these  debauches : he  would  never  listen  to  busi- 
ness till  after  he  had  taken  his  chocolate  at 
noon. 

The  presiding  deity  at  many  of  these  orgies 
was  the  Duchess  of  Bern,  his  daughter.  She 
was  one  of  the  women  whose  character  is 
stamped  on  the  age.  Attacked  by  a dangerous 
disease  at  the  age  of  seven,  she  was  abandoned 
by  the  faculty  to  be  cured  by  the  science  of  her 
father.  Thenceforth  she  was  the  only  being  he 
loved.  He  educated  her  himself,  and  placed  in 
her  hands  the  infidel  and  licentious  books  from 
which  her  principles  were  derived.  The  great 
point  among  the  courtiers  of  the  day  was  to 
secure  the  favor  of  the  King  and  the  Dauphin. 

To  attain  this  end,  the  pretty  Mademoiselle 
d’Orleans  agreed  to  marry  the  Dauphin’s  son, 
the  Duke  of  Berri,  an  honest,  6tupid  fellow, 
whose  head  she  contrived  to  turn.  The  Duke 
was  rather  given  to  piety,  and  was  fine  sport 
for  the  smart  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  infidel 
daughter.  He  bore  it  all  patiently,  till  one  day 
coming  home  early  he  found  his  wife  in  the 
arms  of  his  chamberlain.  To  kick  the  Lothario 
down  stairs,  and  beat  the  Duchess  severely  was 
the  work  of  a moment  for  the  wrathy  Duke; 
but  it  only  confirmed  the  impetuous  woman  in 
her  wild  habits.  The  Duke’s  death  freed  her 
from  all  restraint;  and  the  mad  licentiousness 
into  which  she  plunged  scandalized  the  city  and 
provoked  doubts  of  her  sanity.  Half  her  time 
she  spent  in  a convent ; the  other  half  in  revels 
at  the  Luxembourg  and  orgies  at  the  Palais 
Royal.  Passionately  fond  of  display,  she  sought 
regal  honors  from  her  visitors,  and  affected  the 
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airs  of  a Semiramis  with  the  habits  of  an  As- 
pasia.  Her  mother  she  snubbed ; her  cousins 
she  defied ; over  her  father  she  exercised  com- 
plete control ; and  the  chosen  gallants  who  were 
permitted  to  share  the  splendors  of  her  caprice 
at  the  Luxembourg  found  themselves  little  bet- 
ter than  slaves.  They  were  at  last  avenged  by 
a young  provincial  named  Riom,  who  gained 
the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Duchess,  and  adroitly 
contrived  to  subjugate  her  to  liis  will.  Sub- 
jected to  a tyranny  not  less  galling  than  her 
own,  she  became  as  submissive  as  she  had  for- 
merly been  haughty,  and  bore  in  patience  the 
harsh  treatment,  the  cruel  suspicions,  the  pettish 
violence  of  her  lover ; beginning  in  the  prime  of 
her  beauty  and  at  the  summit  of  her  power  to 
taste  the  penalty  of  a life  of  pleasure.  Seized 
with  the  pains  of  childbirth,  the  doctors  pro- 
nounced her  in  serious  danger.  The  parish  cnr£ 
was  sent  for,  but  the  conscientious  man  refused 
to  administer  the  sacrament  unless  Riom  were 
turned  out  of  the  house.  The  Duchess  fired  with 
rage  at  the  very  mention  of  such  a thing ; the  at- 
tendants stormed;  even  the  Regent  condescend- 
ed to  argue  w ith  the  priest ; but  all  to  no  purpose. 
The  ecclesiastic  was  immovable,  and  for  four 
days  it  seemed  that  the  Regent’s  daughter  wrould 
die  without  making  her  peace  with  the  Church. 
After  a dreadful  struggle  she  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  and  before  her  strength  allowed  her 
to  rise  from  bed  was  married  to  Riom.  Such  a 
mesalliance  could  not  be  tolerated  ; Riom  wras  in- 
stantly sent  to  a distant  province.  The  Duchess 
dragged  herself  to  her  father,  and  adjured  him, 
in  a voice  often  interrupted  by  a fatal  cough,  to 
allow  her  to  see  her  dear  husband  once  more ; 
but  for  once  the  Regent  withstood  her,  and  the 
unfortunate  woman,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year 
of  her  age,  went  to  die  broken-hearted  at  La 
Muette. 

Though  the  Regent  possessed  undeniable  abil- 
ity and  quick  perception,  it  is  clear  that  a man 
who  spent  the  evening  in  feasting  and  debauch- 
ery, and  the  best  part  of  the  day  in  recovering 
from  their  effects,  could  not  do  much  for  his 
dominions.  Occasionally  wre  find  him  taking 
an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  negotiations  with  Spain,  and  the  renewal 
of  the  Dragonnades  against  the  Huguenots.  But 
the  bulk  of  the  business  of  State  fell  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Abbd  Dubois.  The  career  of 
this  man  illustrates  the  fallacy  of  the  proposi- 
tion— so  often  repeated  by  liberal  monarchists 
—that,  under  kings,  the  real  power  generally 
falls  into  the  same  hands  as  in  republics. 

Guillaume  Dubois  was  the  son  of  an  apothe- 
cary at  the  little  town  of  Prives,  and  spent  his 
youth  in  carrying  pill-boxes  and  clysters  to  his 
father’s  patients.  Having  studied  for  the  Church, 
he  was  about  to  receive  holy  orders,  when  he 
ran  away  with  a servant  girl,  and  apparently 
destroyed  his  prospects  for  life.  After  a year 
or  two  of  connubial  felicity,  however,  he  grew 
tired  of  his  wrife,  left  her,  and  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with 
M.  St.  Laurent,  the  tutor  of  the  Regent — then 
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Duke  of  Chartres.  By  this  gentleman  young 
Dubois — who  styled  himself  the  Abbd  Dubois 
— was  employed  to  give  lessons  to  his  pupil, 
and  St.  Laurent  dying  soon  after,  the  apothe- 
cary’s son  obtained  the  vacant  post.  He  was 
well  suited  to  the  young  Duke.  Possessed  of 
Yost  learning,  he  was  a still  greater  proficient 
in  vice ; nothing  came  amiss  to  him,  from  a dis- 
cussion on  the  merits  of  Cicero  and  Corneille 
to  a petit  souper  a quatre  in  the  faubourg.  The 
Duchess  of  Orleaus  admitted  that,  at  first,  he 
“ assumed  the  tone  of  an  honest  man  so  well 
that  she  took  him  for  one,”  but  soon  corrected 
her  opinion.  “The  fellow,”  says  this  penetra- 
ting woman,  “ believes  in  nothing ; he  is  a rogue 
and  a scoundrel;  he  has  the  appearance  of  a 
fox  creeping  from  its  hole  to  steal  a chicken.” 

He  was  fox  enough  tasee  through  and  through 
the  Duke,  and  soon  mastered  him  completely. 
Through  life  Philip  never  withdrew  his  confi- 
dence from  the  unprincipled  Abbd.  When  the 
former  became  Regent,  the  latter  took  office 
os  confidential  minister,  and  soon  controlled  the 
whole  administration.  His  public  labors  were 
prodigious : full  twelve  hours  a day  he  was  in 
his  cabinet,  receiving  secretaries  and  embassa- 
dors, dictating  dispatches,  digesting  the  day’s 
business  for  the  Regent,  and  exercising  a minute^ 
superintendence  over  every  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic service.  The  reward  he  sought  for  his  un- 
paralleled devotion  to  his  master’s  interests  was 
rank.  Cardinals  took  precedence  of  the  high- 
est nobles  at  court:  Dubois  resolved  to  be  a 
Cardinal.  There  were  some  trifling  difficulties 
in  the  way.  Though  nominally  an  Abbd,  he 
had  never  taken  holy  orders ; he  had  a wife  liv- 
ing ; he  was  an  avowed  infidel ; and  he  had 
openly  led  a life  of  glaring  profligacy.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  all  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  of  that  day  were  profligates,  or  infidels, 
or  married  men,  or  laymen  ; there  were  several 
orthodox  Christians  and  respectable  men  among 
them ; but  certain  it  is  that  Dubois  had  no  trouble 
in  obtaining,  in  tho  course  of  a few  days,  the 
several  orders  of  sub-deacon,  deacon,  priest, 
bishop,  and  archbishop.  The  next  step  was 
more  difficult.  Though  half  a dozen  kings  sup- 
ported Dubois’s  claims,  the  Pope  refused  to  send 
him  the  hat,  and  the  ambitious  schemer  was 
forced  to  W'ait  till  Clement  died.  When  the 
Conclave  met  to  choose  his  successor,  Dubois 
managed  matters  jnst  as  our  political  leaden  do 
at  primary  elections.  With  all  the  money  that 
could  be  raised  by  the  French  trensuiy,  the 
Abbe  de  Tencin,  a young  man  whose  sister  en- 
joyed Dubois*  protection,  was  sent  to  Rome  to 
buy  up  the  votes.  He  succeeded  so  well  that 
Cardinal  Conti,  having  given  n written  pledge  to 
bestow  the  next  vacant  hat  oil  Dubois,  was  elect- 
ed Pope.  But  when  the  time  came  to  fulfill 
his  bargain,  his  Holiness  demanded  more  mon- 
ey. Dubois  indignantly  referred  to  bis  written 
promise ; the  Pope  replied  by  sending  the  hat 
to  his  brother.  Dubois  was  finally  compelled 
to  accede  to  his  avaricious  demands,  and  a few 
thousand  Louis  secured  the  long-coveted  rank. 
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Having  attained  the  highest  pinnacle  of  power 
and  consideration,  Cardinal  Dubois  began  to  re- 
taliate on  the  nobility  for  the  slights  he  had 
formerly  suffered  at  their  hands.  He  took  de- 
light in  insulting  the  whole  body  of  the  peers ; 
and  even  shoved  a lady  of  rank  out  of  his  room 
because  she  addressed  him  as  “ Mousigncur” 
instead  of  “ Votre  Eminence.”  His  temper  w as 
ungovernable,  and  his  language  so  coarse  and 
profane,  that  he  was  ironically  advised  by  his 
secretary  to  take  an  additional  derk,  and  give 
him,  for  sole  employment,  the  duty  of  scolding 
and  swearing  at  people.  Notwithstanding  these 
faults,  he  was  so  indefatigable  in  his  office,  that 
he  was  retained  by  Louis  XV.,  and  during  the 
early  reign  of  that  monarch  wielded  supreme 
sway  over  France.  The  severity  of  his  toils, 
added  to  the  effects  of  dissipation,  at  length  told 
upon  his  frame.  Disease  attacked  him.  Fear- 
ful of  losing  power,  he  concealed  it;  and  the 
pain  made  him  more  morose  and  passionate 
than  ever.  On  his  death-bed  he  swore  at  his 
doctors,  ordered  the  priests  to  be  turned  out  of 
the  room,  and  died  raving  and  cursing  every  one 
around  him. 

Under  the  regency  of  Philip  of  Orleans,  and 
the  ministry  of  Cardinal  Dubois,  the  people  of 
France  endured  miseries  hardly  to  be  described. 
The  notorious  swindle  of  the  Scotchman  Law 
which  owed  its  success  to  the  Regent’s  patron- 
age, beggared  the  w'holo  country.  When  we 
call  to  mind  that  the  amount  of  money  in  cir- 
culation w'as  much  less  than  it  is  now,  and  was 
consequently  more  valuable  in  proportion  to 
other  commodities,  we  can  form  some  concep- 
tion of  the  extent  of  disaster  that  must  have 
been  produced  by  the  total  failure  of  a bank 
which  had  issued  paper  to  the  amonnt  of  nine 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Reckless  spec- 
ulation had  produced  its  usual  fruits.  Crowds 
of  adventurers  had  flocked  to  Paris.  Merchants, 
professional  men,  mechanics,  deserted  their  bus- 
iness to  dabble  in  shares.  Everyday-life  was 
at  an  end.  While  the  bank  lasted,  the  scenes 
that  were  witnessed  resembled  the  ancient  Sat- 
urnalia. When  it  fell,  a despair  that  can  not  be 
pictured  overwhelmed  the  people.  Robbers  and 
assassins  walked  the  streets  in  broad  daylight. 
Men  wrere  murdered  and  thrown  iuto  the  Seine, 
and  no  one  seemed  to  notice  it.  In  the  general 
calamity  life  seemed  to  have  lost  its  value.  To 
complete  the  horrors  of  that  awful  period,  the 
plague  suddenly  appeared  in  Provence  and 
Languedoc,  and  swept  away  the  population  by 
thousands.  Those  who  fled  died  by  the  road- 
side ; those  who  staid  died  in  their  bed,  on  their 
chair,  in  their  office.  Famine  followed;  and 
thoso  who  escaped  the  pestilence  perished  of 
hunger.  It  seemed  as  though  a righteous  Prov- 
idence was  smiting  the  nation  for  the  crimes  it 
tolerated  in  its  rulers. 

While  the  people  were  overwhelmed  beneath 
the  combined  weight  of  general  bankruptcy, 
plague,  and  famine,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had 
his  troubles.  He  had  exhausted  pleasure ; and 
complained  bitterly  that  even  the  Palais  Royal 


suppers  bored  him.  Though  the  State  was 
bankrupt,  he  and  his  friends  had  speculated  in 
Law* s shares  and  in  produce,  and  made  money ; 
one  of  them,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  not  less 
than  ten  millions  of  francs.  But  wealth  had  no 
charms  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  sent  to 
the  East  and  imported  a Circassian  harem, 
which  diverted  him  barely  a few  weeks.  Now 
and  then  he  tried  the  effect  of  courting  popu- 
larity as  a change,  but  the  people  had  not  for- 
gotten the  stories  of  poison,  or  the  monstrous 
suspicions  which  had  led  them  to  identify  the 
Duke  with  the  CEdipus  of  tragedy,  and  his 
daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  with  Jocasta. 
When  he  resigned  the  regency  he  fell  into  the 
lowrest  stage  of  dissipation.  His  palate  required 
the  fierce  stimulus  of  raw  brandy,  his  mind  the 
feverish  excitement  of  the  gambling-table.  Boon 
sleepless  nights  and  sluggish  days,  during  which 
his  intellect  was  sometimes  so  obscured  that  he 
could  not  recognize  his  friends,  betokened  his 
coming  end.  Great  red  blotches  on  his  face 
told  a meaning  tale.  He  had  no  wife  or  chil- 
dren to  comfort  him  in  his  moments  of  despond- 
ency, no  religion  to  strengthen  him  when  the 
doctors  bode  him  prepare  for  a stroke  of  ap- 
oplexy. 

His  death  is  vividly  described  by  Dr.  Taylor, 
in  his  admirable  “ House  of  Orleans.”  “ One 
day,  after  dinner,  he  retired  into  a saloon  which 
he  had  recently  furnished  most  sumptuously  for 
the  Duchess  of  Phalaris.  On  entering  the 
apartment  he  found  the  beautiful  Duchess  pre- 
paring for  a ball,  her  curling  locks  hanging  loose 
on  her  shoulders,  and  her  dressing-gown  not 
laid  aside.  He  sat  down  upon  a sofa,  and  she, 
taking  a low  stool,  placed  herself  at  his  feet,  her 
head  reposing  upon  his  knees.  After  a short 
pause  he  said  to  her,  4 My  fair  friend,  I am 
quite  worn  out  with  fatigue  this  afternoon,  and 
have  a stupefying  headache;  tell  me  one  of 
those  lively  stories  you  relate  so  well.*  The 
young  lady,  looking  up  into  his  face  with  child- 
ish coquetry,  and  assuming  a mocking  smile, 
began : ‘There  lived,  once  upon  a time,  a king 
and  a queen — ’ She  had  scarcely  uttered  the 
words  when  the  Duke’s  head  sank  suddenly  on 
his  breast,  and  he  fell  sideways  on  her  shoulder. 
As  ho  w as  sometimes  accustomed  to  take  a brief 
nap  in  this  position,  the  lady  for  a second  or  two 
felt  no  alarm ; but  wiien  she  saw  his  limbs  grow 
stiff  after  quivering  in  convulsions,  she  sprang  to 
the  bell,  and  rang  it  violently.  No  one  replied. 
She  rushed  into  the  outer  apartments;  they 
were  deserted ; and  it  was  not  till  she  reached 
the  court-yard  that  her  cries  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  a few  domestics.  It  was  more  than 
half  an  hour  before  any  medical  man  made  his 
appearance,  and  by  that  time  the  Duke  was  quite 
dead.” 

So  bad  was  his  character  that  no  clergyman 
could  be  found  to  pronounce  his  funeral  oration. 
The  market-women — whose  opinion  has  always 
had  great  weight  in  Paris — said  that  he  had 
taken  by  mistake  a cup  of  poisoned  coffee  which 
he  had  intended  for  the  King.  Similar  stories 
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had  been  current  during  his  regency ; and  though 
it  is  quite  clear  they  were  without  foundation, 
the  nobles  attached  sufficient  importance  to 
them  to  turn  their  backs  on  his  son  when  he 
came  to  court. 

The  Regent  Orleans  left  four  daughters  and 
one  son.  The  Duchess  of  Berri  was  the  eldest. 
The  second,  Mademoiselle  de  Chartres,  fell  in 
love  with  an  opera-singer,  and  was  sent  into  a 
convent,  where  she  led  a disorderly  life,  and 
humbly  imitated  her  elder  sister.  The  third, 
Mademoiselle  de  Valois,  was  tom  from  the  arms 
of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  to  be  married  to  the 
Duke  of  Modena.  On  parting,  her  aunt  gave 
her  the  following  advice:  “Go,  my  child,  and 
follow  my  example ; have  one  or  two  children, 
and  then  behave  in  such  a way  as  to  force  your 
husband  to  send  you  back  to  Paris.  This  is  the 
only  place  that  is  fit  for  ladies  like  us.”  She 
obeyed  to  the  letter,  and  died  in  Paris.  The 
fourth  daughter  of  the  Regent,  Mademoiselle  de 
Montpensier,  married  Luis,  Prince  of  Asturias, 
Her  levity  of  conduct  so  shocked  the  court  of 
Spain  that  her  husband,  when  King,  had  her 
arrested  and  sent  to  prison.  He  died  shortly 
afterward,  and  she  returned  to  France,  where 
for  eighteen  years  she  led  a morose,  secluded 
life,  disliked  by  every  one.  Her  death  was 
hardly  noticed. 

While  the  Regent  was  scandalizing  Paris  by 
the  profanity  of  his  language  and  the  corruption 
of  his  morals,  a pale,  ill-shaped  youth  was  wan- 
dering gloomily  through  the  Palais  Royal,  evi- 
dently ill  at  ease  in  that  abode  of  gayety  and  sin. 
Female  society  had  no  charms  for  him  ; he  was 
slow  of  speech,  and  shy  in  manner.  Though 
the  courtly  crowds  that  haunted  the  ducal  pal- 
ace always  addressed  him  with  respect,  lie  sel- 
dom entered  into  conversation,  and  promptly 
repulsed  any  overtures  of  friendship  from  his 
neighbors.  He  had  one  friend,  the  Abbd  Man- 
guin,  a religious  terrorist,  whose  mind  was 
always  dwelling  on  the  last  punishment  of  the 
damned,  and  who  was  one  of  the  few  steadfast 
believers  in  the  exploded  delusion  of  spiritual 
manifestations.  With  this  cheerful  companion 
the  young  man  buried  himself  in  the  study  of 
the  Christian  Fathers  and  the  Rosicrucian  phi- 
losophers. He  intended,  he  said,  to  build  up  for 
the  Church  a rampart  against  infidelity.  This 
was  Louis  Philip,  son  of  the  Regent. 

His  father  naturally  despised  him.  He  had 
neither  ambition  nor  wit,  and  these  were  the 
only  qualities  of  w hich  the  Regent  could  boast. 
“ How'  can  people  be  such  fools  as  to  imagine,” 
said  the  latter,  when  accused  of  seeking  the 
death  of  Louis  XV.,  “ that  I would  conspire 
against  such  a fine  young  man  as  the  Prince, 
for  the  sake  of  that  dunderhead  of  a son  of 
mine  ?”  His  mother,  the  haughty  daughter  of 
Montespan,  ruled  him  as  if  he  had  been  a child. 
He  fell  in  love,  or  rather — for  there  was  not 
much  love  in  him — he  felt  a profound  esteem 
for  the  Princess  Mary  Lcczinska,  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Poland,  and  would  have  married 
her ; but  Madame  d’Orleans  preferred  the  Prin- 


cess of  Baden-Baden,  and  her  son  dutifully  led 
her  to  the  altar,  w'hile  the  lady  of  his  own  choice 
espoused  the  King. 

Louis  Philip  had  no  sympathy  for  his  wife  or 
any  one  else.  The  Jacobin  fathers,  and  the 
works  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  absorbed  his  whole 
attention;  theological  disputes  dried  up  the 
fount  of  humanity  in  his  breast.  He  was  scrupu- 
lously attentive  to  his  religious  duties,  and  did 
good  service  in  the  Jansenist  ranks;  bat  took  no 
part  in  State  affairs,  and  was  equally  a stranger 
to  the  intrigues  of  his  own  family.  He  wrote 
several  polemical  pamphlets  against  the  Jesuits, 
some  of  * hich  were  printed ; and  founded  t 
professorship  of  Hebrew  at  the  Sorbonne,  in 
order,  as  be  said,  that  heretics  should  not  be  the 
only  people  who  read  the  Bible  in  the  origins!. 
Having  done  this,  he  died  in  the  arms  of  the 
monks  of  St.  Genevieve. 

The  next  of  the  Orleans — who  was  also  named 
Louis  Philippe — is  a new  type;  as  different 
from  the  brilliant  profligate  his  grandfather,  si 
from  the  ascetic  theologian  his  father.  Edu- 
cated in  the  camp,  he  served  several  campaign 
under  the  able  generals  of  Louis  XV.,  and  gain- 
ed laurels  w’hich  were  sure  to  cost  him  the  royal 
favor.  After  the  battle  of  Hastenbech,  the  King 
informed  the  Duke  that  the  State  bad  no  far- 
ther need  of  bis  services.  Louis  Philippe  sub- 
mitted without  a murmur : energy  was  not  s 
part  of  his  character.  He  married  a princess 
of  that  inconceivably  depraved  family,  the  Bour- 
bon-Contis,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
w'&s  soon  the  most  injured  of  husbands.  He 
bore  the  disgrace  of  his  wife’s  conduct  as  long 
as  it  was  possible,  and  when  common  decency 
compelled  him  to  notice  her  enormities,  he  sep- 
arated quietly,  and  w ithout  a wrord  of  reproach. 
The  fact  wras,  Louis  Philippe  never  could  meet 
an  enemy  face  to  face  except  on  the  battle-field; 
when  he  had  sheathed  his  sword  his  pluck  van- 
ished, and  he  sought  to  gain  his  ends  by  tortu- 
ous intrigue.  Not  that  nature  had  endowed  him 
with  cunning;  any  child  could  out-manoeuvre 
him ; but  he  naturally  preferred  intrigue  where 
candor  might  have  answered  as  well.  Thw, 
when  a series  of  disreputable  tricks  had  elevated 
Madame  de  Pompadour  to  the  highest  rank  at 
court,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  her  most  obse- 
quious follower.  He  was  conspicuous  at  her 
levers,  ate  her  dinners,  and,  as  he  was  intimate 
with  Colic,  Favard,  ami  other  dramatic  writers, 
helped  her  to  get  up  theatricals  for  the  Kings 
amusement.  The  lady  recompensed  him  by 
countenancing  the  fables  which  charged  him 
with  being  the  accomplice  of  the  assassin  Da- 
mien. 

He  aimed  at  popularity',  and  therefore  always 
lived  at  Paris  instead  of  V ersailles.  When  bread 
was  dear,  loaves  w*ere  distributed  at  the  Palais 
Royal  to  the  poor ; sick  persons  were  attended 
by  the  Duke’s  physicians,  and  houses  hired  for 
their  use.  No  one  applied  unsuccessfully  at  Hs 
door  for  relief.  These  bounties  procured  hi® 
the  title  of  the  “King  of  Paris.”  ’Twaibuta 
name.  M Our  cousin,”  said  Louis  XV.,  “ « n0t 
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Hkely  to  be  dangerous ; let  him  Amuse  himself  [ to  a rather  fast  ball  in  the  public  gardens,  him* 


with  the  canailUJ9 

The  monarch  was  quite  right.  The  Duke 
might  inspire  gratitude,  esteem  never.  The 
Doc  de  Penthievre,  son  of  one  of  Montespan’s 
children,  and  the  richest  man  in  France,  offered 
his  daughter  to  Orleans  as  a wife  for  his  son, 
the  Duke  of  Chartres.  The  offer  was  haughtily 
declined.  “ The  House  of  Orleans  would  not 
intermarry  with  the  bastard  line.”  Scarcely 
had  the  refusal  been  dispatched,  when  M.  de 
Lamballe,  the  only  brother  of  the  rejected  lady, 
fell  dangerously  ilL  His  death  would  swell  his 
sister’s  fortune  to  over  half  a million  of  dollars. 
The  Duke  instantly  reconsidered  his  reply,  and 
sent  to  say  that  he  consented  to  the  marriage. 
M.  de  Penthievre  was  delighted  at  the  turn  af- 
fairs had  taken ; the  notaries  were  drawing  the 
contract,  and  Orleans  was  haggling  about  the 
settlement,  when  M.  de  Lamballe  unexpectedly 
recovered.  Without  a moment’s  hesitation  the 
Duke  broke  off  the  match.  He  could  not  bear 
the  thought,  he  said,  of  disgracing  his  name  by 
allowing  his  son  to  marry  a descendant  of  a 
natural  child  of  Louis  XIV.  M.  de  Penthievre 
raved  with  fury ; Choiseul,  the  nobleman  who 
filled  the  honorable  part  of  match-maker,  in- 
voked vengeance  on  such  perfidy ; the  whole 
court  was  indignant.  Mademoiselle  de  Pen- 
th&rre  herself,  who  had  so  far  forgotten  her  sta- 
tion as  to  fall  in  love  with  the  Duke  of  Chartres, 
would  hear  of  no  other  husband.  All  which 
rather  amused  the  impassible  Duke  of  Orleans. 
Of  a sudden  the  news  rushed  through  the  city 
that  M.  de  Lamballe  had  had  a relapse  and  died. 
The  Duke  instantly  hastened  to  Choiseul,  and, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  confessed  that  he  had  not 
the  heart  to  make  two  young  people  unhappy : 
let  them  marry,  and  they  should  have  his  bless- 
ing. The  quarrels  were  soon  mended,  and  the 
marriage  took  place. 

When  this  mean,  quibhling,  foolish  man 
Succumbed  to  an  attack  of  gout,  in  his  sixtieth 
year,  much  sensation  was  caused  by  the  funeral 
•ennon  preached  over  his  body.  Instead  of 
dilating  on  the  good  qualities  of  the  deceased, 
as  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  preacher  sharp- 
ly reproved  his  faults,  and  could  find  nothing 
to  praise  but  an  illicit  connection  formed  by  the 
Duke,  shortly  before  his  death,  with  a beautiful 
widow.  The  King  tried  to  suppress  the  ser- 
mon; but  many  people  heard  it,  and  Grimm 
made  notes  of  its  tenor.  One  can  hardly  tell 
which  to  admire  most,  the  boldness  or  the  sing- 
ular standard  of  morality  adopted  by  the  priest. 

After  a lapse  of  two  generations,  the  Regent 
Orleans  was  reproduced  in  his  great-grandson, 
Louis  Philippe  Joseph,  whoso  marriage  to  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Penthievre  has  been  mentioned. 
He  was  a handsome,  dashing,  open-hearted,  wild 
young  fellow ; of  course,  w ithout  any  morals  or 
religion — but  affable  to  all,  and  a great  favorite 
With  the  ladies.  We  can  readily  picture  him 
jumping  over  his  wife’s  train  at  his  marriage,  to 
the  speechless  horror  of  the  staid  old  courtiers ; 
and  driving  his  wife  and  other  ladies  incognito 
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self  mounted  en  postilion , and  the  Princess  de 
Lamballe  on  the  box.  When  Voltaire  came 
to  Paris,  and  all  the  world  went  road  about  the 
philosopher  of  Femey,  the  Due  de  Chartres  re- 
ceived him  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  presented 
him  to  his  family.  “This  pretty  boy,”  said  the 
old  man,  patting  the  Duke’s  eldest  son,  Louis 
Philippe,  on  the  bead,  “reminds  me  of  the 
Regent.”  Buffon  and  Franklin  were  likewise 
frequent  guests  at  the  Palais  Royal.  After  a 
morning  spent  in  horse-racing  with  the  Count 
d’Artois  and  other  scamps,  the  Duke  would 
gather  these  great  men  around  him,  and  af- 
fect the  Alcibiades:  when  evening  came,  he 
would  be  seen  at  the  feet  of  Madame  de  Gen- 
lis,  or  in  the  midst  of  some  wild  revel  writh  less 
reputable  associates.  In  his  youth  he  had  been 
sent  to  sea,  and  had  served — some  say  with 
credit — at  Ushant ; had  become  vastly  popular 
with  the  sailors,  and  made  hosts  of  friends  both 
in  the  navy  and  at  the  sea-port  towns.  This 
was  enough  for  the  King.  The  Duke  was  re- 
called to  Palis.  He  begged  hard  to  be  allowed 
to  serve  under  Rochambeau  in  the  American 
expedition ; but  Louis  would  not  hear  of  it. 

The  incurahle  stupidity  of  these  Bourbons  forced  * 
every  bold  spirit  into  the  ranks  of  their  ene- 
mies. 

Here  was  a young  man,  full  of  energy  and 
intellect ; wild  as  his  companions,  but  vigorous 
even  in  his  follies ; imbued  with  the  new  lights 
of  the  age,  and  sympathizing  heartily  with  the 
people,  while  closely  connected  with  the  throne 
and  the  nobility— just  such  a man,  in  short,  as 
might,  if  any  could,  have  guided  the  monarch 
through  the  perilous  struggle  that  was  at  hand; 
and  Louis  could  find  nothing  better  to  do 
than  to  write  him  unjust  and  cutting  letters 
about  his  conduct  at  Ushant,  while  the  Queen 
insulted  his  friend  Madame  de  Genlis.  What 
wonder  that  we  find  him  banded  with  the  ene- 
mies of  the  court  ? 

At  that  time  the  very  air  of  Paris  was  revolu- 
tionary. Every  thing  seemed  to  require  a change. 

The  old  world — government,  church,  laws,  lit- 
erature, science,  society,  manners — was  mouldy, 
and  only  wanted  a broom  to  sweep  it  away  al- 
together. It  rained  reformers ; from  the  finance 
minister  to  the  gamins  in  the  streets,  every  one 
had  some  abuse  to  correct.  For  his  share  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  set  the  fashion  of  wearing 
pantaloons  instead  of  breeches,  and  boots  in- 
stead of  pumps  with  buckles — “just  like  n com- 
mon man;”  took  a stand  against  hair-powder, 
drove  his  own  phaeton,  and  actually  rode  his 
own  horses  at  races.  The  agony  of  the  court 
at  these  disgracefully  plebeian  practices  was 
dreadful.  Worse  was  to  follow.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament  the  Duke  openly  protested 
against  the  registration  of  the  royal  edict  for 
raising  a loan,  and  bearded  the  King  in  the 
most  audacious  manner.  The  old  Bourbon 
pride  rose,  and  the  Duke  was  exiled.  Parlia- 
ment remonstrated,  and  was  snubbed.  Paris- 
ian blood  was  up,  however,  and  there  was  no 
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talk  of  yielding:  the  King  was  peremptorily 
summoned  to  bring  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  trial 
or  to  release  him ; and,  with  his  usual  incon- 
sistency, he  recalled  the  exile  within  a week. 
The  Duke  returned  a thorough  republican. 

He  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  court, 
in  his  “ Instructions  to  Constituencies  electing 
Deputies  to  the  States-generar — a production 
of  remarkable  merit.  This  profession  of  polit- 
ical faith  demanded  the  recognition  of  individ- 
ual liberty;  the  abolition  of  lettres  de  cachet , 
and  other  arbitrary  processes;  the  establish- 
ment of  the  habeas  corpus ; the  liberty  of  the 
press ; the  inviolability  of  property ; the  respon- 
sibility of  ministers;  the  consolidation  of  the 
public  debt;  and  the  transfer  of  the  right  of 
taxation  from  the  Crown  to  the  Statcs-general. 
This  circular  placed  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  the 
van  of  the  revolutionary  party.  His  generous 
relief  of  the  poor,  during  the  severe  winter  of 
1788-9,  still  further  augmented  his  popularity ; 
it  soon  rose  to  such  a height  that,  when  he  ap- 
peared in  public,  crowds  followed  him  blessing 
him,  and  the  performance  at  theatres  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  boisterous  acclamations  of  the 
audience  when  he  entered.  He  took  his  6eat 
* in  the  States-general  as  a deputy  of  the  third 
estate.  The  King  summoned  him  to  his  place 
among  the  Princes  of  the  blood : “ Sire,”  said 
the  Duke,  “ my  birth  gives  the  right  to  be  near 
you;  but  my  duty  bids  me  stay  where  I am.” 
When  the  schism  divided  the  nobles  and  the 
third  estate,  the  Duke  joined  the  latter,  and 
was  elected  President  of  the  National  Assembly. 

This  was  the  climax  of  his  fame  and  power; 
he  seems  to  have  lacked  ambition  to  push  his 
advantages,  and  possibly  feared  while  he  en- 
couraged the  revolutionary  tide.  Politicians 
were  not  wanting  to  propose  the  dethronement 
of  Louis  XVI.,  to  make  room  for  the  Duke  of 
Orleans ; but  if  he  was  a party  to  these  schemes 
— which  he  always  denied — he  abandoned  the 
whole  responsibility  of  their  success  to  others. 
He  was  a passive  spectator  of  the  fitful  contests 
which  preceded  the  King's  removal  to  Paris; 
and  when  Louis  tried  to  get  him  out  of  the  way 
by  dispatching  him  as  embassador  to  London, 
he  obeyed  without  a murmur,  and  seemed  to 
forget,  in  the  jovial  company  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  sporting  friends,  the  awful  trials 
through  which  his  country  was  passing.  When 
he  returned  to  Paris  his  chances  were  gone. 
A periodical  or  an  orator,  here  and  there,  pro- 
posed his  name  for  the  regency ; but  he  had  tact 
enough  to  avoid  the  danger,  whatever  his  real 
wishes  may  have  been.  Soon — as  happened  to  all 
theother  revolutionary  leaders — the  sword  he  had 
helped  sharpen  was  pointed  to  his  own  breast 
It  was  proposed  that  princes  of  the  royal  family 
should  be  incapable  of  exercising  rights  as  citi- 
zens. The  Duke  defended  himself  and  his 
rights  manfully ; but  the  act  of  proscription  was 
carried.  He  resigned  all  his  hereditary  privi- 
leges, titles,  and  rank  by  a solemn  act;  and 
was  allowed  to  sit  in  the  Assembly.  But  the 
personal  sacrifice  did  him  little  good : he  had 


lost  his  foothold  among  the  leaden  of  the  Rev* 
olution,  and  was  soon  far  in  the  rear. 

He  was  foolish  enough  to  believe  in  the  mon- 
archy still.  When  the  war  broke  out,  he  offered 
his  services  to  the  King,  and  sought  a personal 
interview.  It  was  granted;  but  the  counters 
combined  to  insult  him,  and  when  he  ap- 
proached the  table  on  which  supper  was  laid, 
several  cried  out,  “Let  no  one  touch  the 
dishes !”  The  Duke  understood  the  calumni- 
ous insinuation,  and  left  the  palace,  a more 
bitter  foe  than  ever  to  the  court. 

Disasters  fell  thickly  upon  his  head.  Hit 
fortune  melted  alway  in  the  revolutionary  fur- 
nace. A lawsuit  with  his  wife  rendered  the 
breach  between  them  irreparable.  Madame  de 
Genlis  and  his  daughter  were  in  England.  Hit 
cider  sons  disapproved  his  political  coarse.  The 
old  nobles  treated  him  like  a dog.  The  consti- 
tutional monarchists  feared  him  as  an  ambitious 
intriguer.  The  republicans  distrusted  him  as  a 
prince.  He  resolved  to  make  one  more  effort 
to  regain  his  lost  position  among  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders.  A petition  he  presented  on 
behalf  of  his  daughter  brought  him  in  contact 
with  Manuel,  a red-hot  republican. 

“ What  name  is  this  ?”— -gruffly  asked  the  Pro- 
cureur  Syndic,  glancing  at  the  signature  to  the 
petition — “Louis  Philippe  Joseph  d’Orleans? 
There  are  no  longer  any  Bourbons  in  France 
nor  Orleans  either;  the  10th  of  August  abol- 
ished the  whole  of  them.  The  petition  can  not 
be  received.” 

“But,  citizen,  my  name  is  Orleans  still” 

“ Take  a new  one.” 

The  Duke  was  paralyzed  by  this  unexpected 
difficulty. 

“ There,”  continued  Manuel,  pointing  to  the 
statues  of  Liberty  and  Equality  which  stood  in 
the  room,  “ are  two  capital  godmothers  for  a 
revolutionary  baptism.  Choose  one  of  thenH 
and  honor  her  name.” 

The  Duke  acquiesced,  and  was  christened 
with  mock  solemnity  Philippe  Egmlitd. 

Egalitd,  as  he  was  always  called,  was  returned 
to  the  National  Convention  by  the  city  of  Paris. 
Desperate  were  the  efforts  he  made  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  republican  leaders,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Murat  proclaimed  that  “a  patriotic 
prince  was  as  obvious  a chimera  as  a virtuous 
scoundrel.”  Buzot  proposed  his  banishment; 
even  Robespierre,  who  esteemed  him  person* 
ally,  avowed  himself  in  favor  of  the  exile  of 
the  whole  family.  The  wretched  man  sold  his 
soul  to  save  himself.  When  the  King's  punish- 
ment was  before  the  Assembly,  and  the  Presi- 
dent called  on  Philippe  Egalitd  for  his  vote, 
he  answered  in  an  unfaltering  voice : 

“Acting  under  a sense  of  duty  alone,  and 
persuaded  that  those  who  have  conspired  or  may 
conspire  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
deserve  death,  I vote  for  death.” 

The  horrible  act  did  not  gain  him  a single 
friend.  Even  the  democrats  shrank  from  con- 
tact with  the  man  who  could,  with  a lie  on  his 
lips,  doom  his  relation  and  the  head  of  his  fam- 
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ily  to  the  scaffold.  Broken  by  disappointment, 
and  shunned  by  every  one,  the  wretched  creot- 
ore  ran  to  hide  himself  in  the  country. 

Meanwhile  his  son,  Louis  Philippe,  had  fled 
with  his  commanding  officer,  General  Dumou- 
riez.  The  fury  of  the  Convention  knew  no 
bounds  when  they  ascertained  the  treason  of 
the  latter  and  the  escape  of  the  former.  Their 
vengeance  sought  a victim.  On  7th  April — 
ten  weeks  after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI. — 
Philippe  Egalite  was  arrested  in  his  house. 
The  Convention  voted  that  it  had  always  been 
intended  to  include  him  in  the  sentence  against 
the  Bourbons;  and  with  his  young  son,  the 
Count  of  Beaujolais,  he  was  sent  to  Marseilles. 
There  he  met  his  second  son,  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier,  who  was  likewise  in  prison.  The 
Duchess  of  Orleans  had  been  allowed  to  remain 
at  Vernon  in  consequence  of  her  ill-health.  A 
few  weeks  ^yere  spent  by  the  captives  in  terri- 
ble suspense  { till,  in  October,  orders  came  for 
the  removal  of  Egalitd  to  Paris  for  trial.  The 
separation — which  was  most  painful  to  his  sons 
— he  bore  with  fortitude : indeed,  from  the  time 
of  his  imprisonment  to  his  death,  his  courage 
was  worthy  of  all  praise. 

Four  days  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  was 
brought  to  trial  before  a juiy.  No  witnesses 
were  called:  the  President  of  the  Court  ad- 
dressed several  interrogatories  to  the  prisoner, 
and  his  replies  constituted  the  whole  case.  We 
can  judge  of  its  legal  value  from  a few  samples. 
After  the  usual  inquiries  as  to  name,  age,  oc- 
cupation, etc.,  the  examination  proceeded  as 
follows: 

“Have  yon  not  had  private  interviews  at 
Sillery*s  house  with  Laclos,  Brissot,  and  others? 

“No. 

“ Have  yon  not  assisted  at  meetings  held  at 
Potion’s  ? 

“No. 

“How  could  you  consent  to  deliver  your 
daughter  into  the  hands  of  that  traitor,  and 
Genlis,  that  clever  and  designing  woman,  who 
has  since  emigrated  ? 

“ I did  certainly  consent  to  deliver  my  daugh- 
ter to  the  woman  Sillery,  who  did  not  deserve 
my  confidence,  as  she  was  associated  with  Potion : 
I allowed  him  to  accompany  her  to  England. 

“ But  ought  you  not  to  have  known  that  Sil- 
lexy  was  an  intriguing  woman  ? 

“ I was  absolutely  ignorant  of  it. 

* * * + * 

“ Did  you  not  one  day  say  to  a Deputy  whom 
yon  met,  * What  will  yon  ask  of  me  when  I am 
King?’ 

“ I never  said  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

“ Was  it  not  to  Poultier  that  yon  said  so,  and 
did  he  not  reply,  4 1 will  ask  you  for  a pistol  to 
blow  your  brains  out  V 

“No. 

* • * * • 

“Were  you  acquainted  with  the  plana  of 
Dumouriez  before  he  became  an  open  traitor? 

“No. 

“ How  -4°  y°n  think  you  will  make  these 
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sworn  citizens  believe  that  yon  were  ignorant 
of  the  designs  of  that  wretch  who  was  your 
creature,  when  you  placed  your  son  under  his 
orders  to  fly  with  him  and  shore  his  treason, 
intrusted  your  daughter  to  his  care,  and  even 
corresponded  with  him  yourself? 

“I  only  received  two  or  three  letters  from 
him,  and  they  were  on  indifferent  subjects. 

“ Why  did  you  permit  yourself  to  be  called 
Prince  under  the  republic  ? 

“ I have  tried  every  means  of  preventing  it : 
even  fastening  a notice  to  my  door,  to  warn 
people  that  those  who  used  the  title  should  be 
expected  to  pay  a fine  to  the  poor.” 

The  whole  examination  was  of  this  charac- 
ter. The  interrogatories  were  leading  ques- 
tions, predicated  upon  the  presumed  treason 
of  the  prisoner;  and  the  replies  were  categor- 
ical denials  of  the  facts  imputed.  Yet  the 
jury  had  no  hesitation  in  finding  a verdict  of 
guilty.  “ Since  you  had  resolved  beforehand,” 
said  Egalite,  in  a firm  voice,  “to  put  me  to 
death,  you  ought  to  have  devised  some  more 
plausible  pretext  than  this  trial.  You  can  never 
make  the  world  believe  that  you  thought  me 
guilty  of  the  crimes  of  which  you  have  convict- 
ed me ; and,  least  of  all,  you,”  he  added,  ad- 
dressing the  foreman  of  the  jury,  whom  he  had 
known  previously.  “ However,  since  my  lot  is 
cast,  I demand  that  I be  led  to  death  instantly.” 

The  public  prosecutor  politely  observed  that  he 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  gratify  him. 

Led  back  to  prison,  Egalite  breakfasted — for 
the  trial  had  occupied  but  a small  portion  of  the 
morning — and  spent  some  time  with  his  con- 
fessor. At  half  past  three  the  executioner’s 
cart  called  for  him.  Having  dressed  himself 
with  peculiar  care,  in  green  frock-coat,  white 
waistcoat,  and  doeskin  breeches,  and  powdered 
his  hair,  he  was  led  out  by  a small  body  of  gens- 
d’armes.  “ His  tread  was  so  firm,  and  his  mien 
so  noble,  that  he  looked  more  like  a general 
leading  his  troops  than  a prisoner  conducted  to 
the  scaffold.”  The  cart  rattled  over  the  stones, 
and  the  populace  gazed  with  their  usual  curios- 
ity, but  Egalitd’s  face  did  not  change  a muscle 
till  he  reached  that  part  of  the  Rue  St.  Honord 
on  which  the  Palais  Royal  stands.  There  the 
words  “National  Property,”  inscribed  on  the 
door  of  his  family  mansion,  canght  his  eye,  and 
for  a moment  his  nature  gave  way ; memories 
of  his  early  home  crowded  on  his  mind,  and  his 
frame  shook  with  emotion.  It  was  but  for  a 
moment.  The  Place  Louis  XY.  was  soon  reach- 
ed, and  they  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold. 

The  wheels  cut  deep  ruts  in  the  ground,  moist- 
ened with  the  blood  of  so  many  victims.  Lightly 
Egalite  leaped  from  the  cart.  With  experienced 
hand  the  executioners  bound  him  to  the  plank. 

One  fellow,  more  gluttonous  of  plunder  than  the 
rest,  tried  to  pull  off  his  boots.  “ Patience,  my 
friend,”  said  Egalite,  quietly;  “they  will  come 
off  easier  in  a moment.”  At  that  instant  the 
signal  was  given,  the  knife  fell,  and  the  head  of 
Louis  Philippe  Joseph  of  Orleans  rolled  into  the 
basket  placed  to  receive  it. 
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At  this  time  his  two  younger  sons,  Montpen- 
sier  and  Beaujolais,  were  still  in  prison  at  Mar* 
seilles.  The  elder  of  the  two  was  but  eighteen, 
the  younger  fourteen  years  of  age.  Both  were 
ingenuous,  manly  youths.  Their  tender  years, 
and  the  troublous  times  in  which  they  had  lived, 
had  kept  them  aloof  from  courtly  vices — all  that 
we  know  of  them  is  to  their  credit.  The  cold- 
est breast  could  not  refuse  sympathy  to  their 
sufferings.  Immured  in  a comfortless  prison  at 
the  age  when  youth  stands  most  in  need  of 
freedom,  they  underwent  their  full  share  of  the 
horrors  of  the  period.  Now  savage  Jacobins 
would  brutally  warn  them  of  their  approaching 
fate;  now  the  news  of  the  execution  of  their 
father,  or  some  other  dear  relation,  would  in- 
flict a pang  far  keener  than  their  own  suffer- 
ings. A fierce  contest  was  being  waged  between 
the  Jacobins  and  their  enemies,  the  “Children 
of  the  Sun.”  One  night  in  June,  1795,  the  lat- 
ter burst  into  the  prison,  and  began  to  break 
open  the  cells  of  the  prisoners.  They  sought 
Jacobin  victims,  but  as  they  were  infuriated  by 
passion  and  liquor,  it  was  impossible  for  any  of 
the  captives  to  count  upon  safety.  On  all  sides 
were  heard  the  piteous  groans  of  the  dying. 
The  rioters  performed  their  work  so  thoroughly 
that  few  escaped.  Grape-shot,  the  sword,  and 
fire  destroyed  eighty  defenseless  prisoners  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  two,  and  the  next  day  the 
fortress  presented  the  appearance  of  a field  of 
battle — corpses  strewed  in  every  direction,  and 
dying  wretches,  some  of  them  half  burned, 
shrieking  madly  for  water.  The  sons  of  Or- 
leans were  spared. 

After  a time,  they  resolved  to  attempt  an 
escape.  Passages  were  hired  for  them  in  a 
Tuscan  vessel,  and  at  nightfall  the  younger  of 
the  brothers  sncceeded  in  passing  the  draw- 
bridge at  the  entrance  of  the  fort.  Montpensier 
followed  him  a few  minntes  after,  but  was  met 
and  recognized  by  the  commandant,  who  order- 
ed him  to  his  room.  No  time  was  to  be  lost. 
But  one  mode  of  escape  was  left.  By  means  of 
a rope  attached  to  the  window,  the  young  pris- 
oner began  to  lower  himself  down.  The  win- 
dow looked  out  upon  the  Mediterranean,  and  it 
had  been  arranged  that  in  case  Montpensier  did 
not  follow  his  brother  in  a given  time,  the  latter 
was  to  hire  a boat  and  meet  him  under  the  walls 
of  the  fort.  Beaujolais  had  had  ample  time  to 
fulfill  his  promise,  and  Montpensier  began  his 
descent  full  of  hope.  When  half  way  to  the 
water  the  rope  broke,  and  the  prisoner  fell 
heavily,  stunning  himself  against  the  bottom. 
“ I lay,”  he  says,  “ nearly  a quarter  of  an  hour 
senseless.  When  I opened  my  eyes,  I was 
struck  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  I found  my- 
self up  to  my  middle  in  the  sea.  I suffered 

dreadfully  from  bruises Having  waited 

some  time  for  the  boat  Beaujolais  was  to  have 
brought  me,  I determined  to  swim  across  the 
harbor.  It  was  then  I discovered,  by  the  ex- 
cessive pain  I endured,  that  my  leg  was  broken. 
My  strength  completely  failed  me ; it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  I dragged  myself  fire 
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or  six  fathoms,  to  grasp  the  chain  of  the  harbor, 

in  order  to  rest  upon  it I hoped  that 

some  boat  might  pass  and  take  me  off.  But  for 
two  mortal  hours  no  such  good  fortune  awaited 
me.  Seven  boats  passed.  I implored  each  to 
come  to  my  assistance,  but  in  vain.  * Who  art 
you?’  they  cried,  ‘ and  what  are  you  doing 
there?’  ‘I  am  dying.  If  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  take  me  on  board  your  boat,  you  will 
not  regret  the  trouble,  and  I will  pay  you  hand- 
somely.* ‘ Oh ! we  have  not  time.’  Others  said, 

‘ ’Tis  some  malefactor ; for  what  would  an  hon- 
est man  be  doing  thero  at  this  time  of  night?* 

All  this  time  I was  in  agony.  The  pain  I suf- 
fered had  thrown  me  into  a violent  fever,  and 
my  teeth  chattered  incessantly.  I was  up  to  my 
waist  in  water  in  the  middle  of  November. 
Every  time  I heard  a boat  my  hopes  revived, 
but  the  atrocious  cruelty  of  the  sailors  soon 
plunged  me  again  into  despair.  I began  to  lose 
consciousness,  when  the  eighth  boat  arrived.  I 
collected  the  little  strength  I had  to  address  my 
prayer  to  the  crew.  ‘We  can  not  take  you  at 
present,’  they  said,  ‘for  we  must  first  land  at 
home ; but  we  will  come  back  directly.’  ‘ Ohf 
ray  friends,’  I cried,  ‘make  haste,  or  you  will 
come  too  late,  for  I am  dying.’  I could  scarce- 
ly articulate  these  last  words,  and  sank  at  once 
into  a fainting  fit.  I was  roused  from  it  by  the 
return  of  the  boat.  The  crew  raised  me  oa 
board ; but  I was  in  such  pain,  and  so  exhaust- 
ed, that  the  embarkation  was  the  worst  agony 
of  all.” 

The  unfortunate  youth  reached  land,  to  be 
retaken,  with  his  brother,  by  his  jailers,  and  con- 
fined a second  time,  under  closer  restrictions. 
Finally,  after  a captivity  of  three  years  aud  a 
half,  the  sons  of  Orleans  were  released,  on  con- 
dition of  their  going  to  America.  For  some 
years  they  traveled  with  their  elder  brother 
sharing  his  privations  and  vicissitudes ; but  the 
damp  prison  of  Marseilles  had  done  its  work. 
Their  health  never  recovered  the  blow,  and,  in 
the  prime  of  manhood,  both  died  of  consump- 
tion within  a year  of  each  other. 

The  eldest  son  of  Philippe  Egalite — Louis 
Philippe  d’Orleans — is  the  first  of  the  family 
whom  it  is  possible  to  admire  and  esteem.  His 
edneation  had  been  influenced  in  no  slight  de- 
gree by  the  revolutionary  character  of  the  age. 

His  tutor — for  die  insisted  on  this  masculine 
title — was  Madame  de  Genlis,  a lady  whose 
qualities  of  mind  w'ere  very  remarkable,  though 
hardly  compensating  for  the  defects  of  her  heart 
and  the  laxity  of  her  principles.  But  whatever 
judgment  wre  may  form  of  her  as  a woman  or 
an  authoress,  her  success  as  an  instructress  of 
youth  is  indisputable.  She  was  in  some  re- 
spects a convert  to  the  doctrines  of  Boussetu’fi 
Emile ; had  her  pupils  learn  the  trade  of  a car- 
penter as  well  as  the  modern  languages,  and 
took  care  to  imbue  their  minds  with  liberal 
principles,  while  she  compelled  them  to  undergo 
the  severest  bodily  hardships.  From  her  hands 
young  Louis  Philippe,  then  Duke  of  Chartres, 
passed  into  the  army,  and  distinguished  himself 
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at  Valmy  and  Jemappes.  He  was,  according  to 
all  accounts,  a brave  and  skillful  soldier,  and  a 
humane  and  enlightened  man — a startling  con- 
trast to  his  ancestry. 

When  Dumouriez  fled  from  France,  after 
failing  in  his  attempt  to  persuade  his  army  to 
" raise  the  standard  of  revolt  against  the  Conven- 
tion, he  was  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Char- 
tres. To  the  lasting  honor  of  the  latter  be  it 
said,  that  he  peremptorily  refused  to  serve  in 
the  army  which  the  royalist  emigrants,  aided  by 
foreign  tyrants,  were  raising  to  crush  the  young 
liberties  of  France. 

His  wanderings  through  Europe  are  familiar 
to  every  one.  He  lived  so  near  to  our  times, 
and  his  destiny  was  so  marvelous,  that  boys  at 
school  remember  the  stories  of  his  travels  through 
Germany  and  Switzerland — how  he  entered  an 
academy  as  mathematical  teacher,  and  earned  a 
testimonial  of  good  conduct  from  the  principal 
— how  he  endured  insult,  privation,  and  hard- 
ships of  every  kind ; recognized  one  day  by  an 
imigrf,  rudely  repulsed  the  next  by  some  churl- 
ish landlord  — how  he  vainly  schemed,  and 
planned,  and  hoped  against  hope  for  the  day 
which  should  witness  the  reunion  of  his  scatter- 
ed family — how,  finally,  pressed  by  want,  and 
sick  of  European  conflicts  in  which  he  could 
take  no  share,  he  accepted  a generous  offer  made 
by  Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morris,  United  States  Min- 
ister to  France,  and  set  sail  for  Philadelphia. 
In  the  following  spring  he  was  joined  by  his 
brothers,  Montpensier  and  Beaujolais,  and  all 
three,  with  very  scanty  means,  undertook  to 
travel  over  the  United  States.  Kindness  await- 
ed them  on  every  side,  President  Washington 
setting  the  example;  and  loans  from  generous 
friends,  with  an  occasional  remittance  from  their 
mother,  enabled  them  to  fulfill  their  design. 

Many  years  afterward,  their  mother  pub- 
lished a book  called  “Vindication  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,”  which  contains  some  curious  state- 
ments relative  to  these  travels.  While  at  Bos- 
ton, the  “ princes”  heard  of  the  decree  which  sen- 
tenced their  mother  to  be  transported.  “ They 
supposed,”  says  this  work,  “ that  she  would  be 
sent  to  the  French  colony  at  Cayenne,  and  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  be  there  before  her.  They 
immediately  proceeded  (from  Boston  bo  it  re- 
membered) to  Connecticut  by  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  On  their  way  they  learned  that  the 
Duchess  had  been  sent  to  Spain.”  With  a view 
of  joining  her,  they  resolved  to  sail  for  Havana ; 
but  “ the  ice  on  the  Delaware  prevented  their 
taking  ship  from  Philadelphia.”  They  then 
thought  of  Charleston,  but  abandoned  the  idea 
from  a still  stranger  motive,  according  to  the 
"Vindication,”  viz.,  “because  the  neutrality  of 
the  United  States  was  becoming  very  suspicious.” 
Finally  they  set  out  for  Pittsburg,  Ohio,  and  sailed 
down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans. 
On  the  way  they  met  with  very  singular  adven- 
tures. At  one  time  the  boatmen  were  over- 
come by  fatigue,  and  the  “ princes”  were  obliged 
to  “ take  the  oars  and  row.”  At  another  “ they 
could  pEOcure  no  boatmen  who  knew  the  river, 
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or  even  understood  how  to  steer  the  vessel;” 
and  thus  the  “ princes”  were  obliged  to  act  as 
pilots  and  keep  watch  by  turns.  They  “were 
constantly  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers  from 
the  ice”  on  the  Mississippi.  Dr.  Taylor  re- 
marks, that  “this  narrative  will  be  read  with 
amazement,”  and  it  certainly  .is  very  surprising. 

They  embarked  for  Cuba,  at  last,  and  were 
captured  by  an  English  frigate.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  captain,  Lord  Dundonald,  kindly 
consented  to  land  them  at  Havana;  and  they 
fancied  themselves  safe  in  the  Spanish  domin- 
ions. They  were  mistaken.  The  Prince  of 
Peace  could  not  afford  to  give  a refuge  to  such 
exiles ; and  they  were  civilly  required  to  leave 
the  island.  This  drove  them  to  a British  colony. 

They  visited  in  succession  the  Bahamas  and 
Nova  Scotia;  made  a second  attempt,  as  un- 
successful as  the  first,  to  enter  Spain,  where 
their  mother  was : and  returned  for  a time  in 
England,  where  Montpensier  died.  His  broth- 
er's death  followed  soon  after  at  Malta,  and  the 
only  surviving  male  representative  of  the  Or- 
leans accepted  a home  from  the  King  of  Sicily 
at  Messina. 

There  were  at  this  time  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  three  persons — the  Duke  of  Orleans,  his 
mother,  and  his  sister — whose  sole  concern  for 
many  years  had  been  to  meet  eucli  other,  and 
yet  whom  fate  seemed  resolved  to  keep  apart. 

The  dutiful,  though  singular,  journeys  of  the 
first  in  search  of  his  mother  have  already  been 
noticed.  Mademoiselle  Adelaide,  his  sister, 
was  as  anxious  to  find  him.  They  had  parted 
fifteen  years  before  in  Switzerland,  and  for 
some  time  each  had  been  absorbed  in  seeking 
safety.  But  when  tlie  Duke  returned  to  En- 
gland from  America,  the  chief  dangers  were 
past,  and  his  sister  traveled  thither  to  meet 
him.  He  had  left  for  the  Mediterranean  before 
she  arrived ; and  the  affectionate  girl  at  once  took 
ship  for  Malta.  When  she  reached  Palermo, 
she  was  informed  that  her  brother  had  gone  to 
Gibraltar;  6he  followed  him  thither,  but  was 
again  told  that  he  had  returned  to  England. 

At  length,  after  journeys  which  would  be  scouted 
as  impossible  in  a romance,  she  arrived  at  Ports- 
mouth, just  as  Louis  Philippe  was  about  to  start 
for  Sicily ; they  met  accidentally,  and  recognized 
each  other  with  an  emotion  which  can  easily  be 
conceived.  From  their  mother  they  had  been 
separated  nearly  twenty  years.  To  see  her  was 
now  their  sole  aim.  Spain  was  closed  against 
them ; but  by  great  interest  they  succeeded  in 
sending  her  a letter,  appointing  the  island  of 
Minorca  as  a place  of  meeting.  The  Duchess, 
who  during  these  twenty  years  had  endured  all 
manner  of  suffering  from  illness,  privation,  and 
mental  anxiety,  did  not  recognize  her  children 
when  they  appeared  in  her  presence ; the  hor- 
rors she  had  witnessed  since  they  had  parted 
had  obliterated  their  features  from  her  memory. 

Louis  Philippe  married  the  Princess  Amelia, 
the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Naples — “a  mild 
and  pleasing  womau” — and  lived  quietly  in 
Sicily  till  Napoleon’s  overthrow  and  exile  to 
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Elba.  The  news  reached  him  accidentally. 
The  next  morning  he  was  en  route  for  Paris. 
Instantly  on  his  arrival  he  flew  to  his  boyhood’s 
home — the  Palais  Royal ; but  was  stopped  by  a 
burly  official,  who  notified  him  that  strangers 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  private  apart- 
ments. Louis  Philippe  burst  into  tears,  and 
kissed  the  stairs  of  his  ancestral  palace.  His 
father,  who  had  scoffed  at  danger  and  met  death 
with  a smile,  had  likewise  wept  at  the  sight  of 
his  much-beloved  Palais  Royal. 

When  Louis  XVIII.  began  to  restore  the 
monarchy  on  the  old  Bourbon  footing,  it  is  said 
that  Louis  Philippe  felt  and  expressed  loud 
indignation.  Certain  it  is  that  both  previous 
and  subsequently  to  Napoleon’s  return  from 
Elba  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  in  bad  odor  at 
court.  When  the  Emperor  landed  at  Cannes, 
the  Duke  took  the  command  of  the  forces  in 
the  north ; but  like  the  other  partisans  of  the 
Bourbons,  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  popu- 
larity of  Napoleon,  and  without  attempting  to 
strike  a blow,  fled  to  Twickenham.  After  the 
hundred  days,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  lived 
ns  quietly  as  any  bourgeois.  That  he  nurtured 
designs  upon  the  throne  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion ; he  had  been  indicated  by  Alexander,  by 
Napoleon  himself,  and  by  the  British  press  as 
the  man  for  the  occasion ; and  a large  party  in 
France  openly  sought  his  elevation.  But  his 
circumspection  was  too  large  to  permit  him  to 
take  any  steps  which  might  have  jeopardized 
his  safety.  He  contented  himself  with  gaining 
popularity  by  extensive  charities ; sending  his 
son  to  a public  school,  and  drawing  round  him 
the  Hite  of  French  literary  and  political  society. 
He  was  not  received  at  court,  and  was  known 
to  be  intimate  with  the  most  bitter  opponents 
of  the  Bourbons;  but  he  remained  perfectly 
quiet,  watching  events.  He  led  the  same  life 
during  the  reign  of  the  imbecile  Charles  X ; 
with  this  trivial  difference  that  the  monarch 
admitted  his  ambitious  cousin  to  his  society, 
and  even  condescended  to  attend  the  fetes  of 
the  Palais  Royal.  Louis  Philippe  was  a giant 
in  intellect  in  comparison  with  the  Bourbons ; 
he  bided  his  time. 

* On  the  27th  July,  1830,  a crowd  was  assem- 
bled in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  opposite  the  print- 
ing-office of  44  Le  Temps”  newspaper.  The  pro- 
prietor stood,  with  calm  face,  before  his  own 
door;  his  workmen,  gathered  in  small  knots 
aronnd  him,  showed  by  the  agitation  of  their 
gestures  that  some  strong  excitement  was  at 
work.  The  by-standers,  many  of  whom  appeared 
intelligent,  respectable  men,  gazed  intently  on 
the  group.  About  noon  a small  body  of  gens- 
d'annes,  headed  by  a commissary  of  police, 
made  w ay  through  the  unresisting  crowd  toward 
the  office  of  Le  Temps . The  proprietor,  M. 
Baude,  challenged  them.  The  commissaiy  re- 
plied that  he  had  come,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
to  execute  an  ordinance  of  his  Majesty,  Charles 
the  Tenth,  dated  the  day  before,  which  sus- 
pended the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  enjoined 
upon  the  police  to  destroy  the  presses  and  type 
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of  all  newspapers  which  presumed  to  violate  its 
provisions.  M.  Baude  replied  that  the  ordi- 
nance in  question  was  unconstitutional,  null 
and  void,  and  that  he  would  neither  obey  it, 
nor  open  his  door  to  the  police.  The  commis- 
sary sent  for  a blacksmith  to  break  open  the 
door.  When  the  man  came  M.  Baude  calmly 
opened  the  penal  code  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  read  die  article  on  breaking  into  private 
dwellings:  the  blacksmith,  menaced  with  a 
criminal  prosecution,  drew  back,  and  refused 
to  use  the  tools  he  had  brought.  Another  was 
procured,  but  he,  too,  dared  not  risk  the  penal- 
ties the  intrepid  Baude  thundered  in  his  ears. 

The  commissary  was  at  last  compelled  to  send 
for  a workman  employed  by  die  government  to 
rivet  the  irons  on  convicts:  he  had  no  com- 
punctions of  conscience ; the  door  was  broken 
open,  and  the  presses  and  types  partly  confis- 
cated and  partly  destroyed. 

That  night  a shot  from  the  musket  of  a sol- 
dier killed  a woman.  Her  body  was  carried  in 
procession — it  became  the  standard  of  the  Revo- 
lution. For  two  days  the  Swiss  and  a few 
French  regiments  did  battle  with  the  insur- 
gents : on  the  29th  the  victory  wTas  won.  During 
the  w hole  of  the  conflict,  and  indeed  for  some 
days  previously,  constant  communications  had 
taken  place  between  the  banker  Lafitte  and  his 
friend  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  When  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy  became  a fixed  fact, 
Lafitte  assembled  the  leading  Deputies  at  his 
residence,  and  laid  before  them  the  project  of 
raising  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  throne.  They 
agreed  upon  the  following  proclamation,  which 
was  posted  on  all  the  walls  of  Paris : 

44  Frenchmen  ! 

44  Charles  X.  can  return  no  more  to  Paris. 

He  has  shed  the  people's  blood. 

“A  republic  would  involve  us  in  civil  dis- 
cord and  foreign  wars. 

44  The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  devoted  to  the  revo- 
lutionary cause. 

44  The  Duke  of  Orleans  never  fought  against 
us. 

44  The  Duke  of  Orleans  fought  at  Jemappcs. 

44  The  Duke  of  Orleans  would  be  a citizen 
King. 

44  The  Duke  of  Orleans  carried  the  tricolor 
flag  against  our  enemies’  cannon. 

“The  Duke  of  Orleans  can  alone  cany  it 
again.  We  will  have  no  other  flag. 

44  The  Duke  of  Orleans  does  not  declare  him* 
self.  He  waits  our  orders.  If  wo  proclaim 
them,  he  will  accept  the  Charter  as  we  have  al- 
ways understood  and  desired  it.  He  will  hold 
the  crown  as  the  free  gift  of  the  French  people." 

This  skillful  proclamation  had  a wonderful 
effect.  The  bourgeoise  rallied  round  Lafitte  to 
a man.  As  the  Bourbons  were  crushed,  there 
only  remained  the  Republicans  to  conciliate. 

To  these  it  was  that  Odillon  Barrot  spoke  the 
famous  words : 44  The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  the 
best  of  Republics.”  ’Tw'a9  well  said ; but  a fine 
speech  did  not  convince  the  mob  assembled 
before  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Had  they  been 
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Americans  or  Englishmen,  they  would  have  re- 
quired explicit  pledges,  frankly  given  by  the 
proposed  monarch,  and  guaranteed  by  well- 
known  popular  leaden;  being  Frenchmen,  the 
road  to  their  convictions  lay  in  a different  direc- 
tion. The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  hastily 
arrived  at  Paris  from  Neuilly,  appeared  on  the 
balcony  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  arm-in-arm  with 
Lafayette,  waving  a tricolor  flag  over  his  head. 
This  proved  every  thing.  The  mob  shouted, 
44  Vivt  It  Due  d' Orleans!”  and  all  was  settled. 
The  Deputies  elected  him  king  by  a vote  of 
219  to  38 ; and  in  presence  of  the  assembled 
Chambers  he  was  duly  crowned. 

At  length  the  hereditary  ambition  of  the  Or- 
leans dynasty  was  gratified.  The  prize  for 
which  the  Regent  and  Philippe  Egalitd — not  to 
speak  of  the  more  insignificant  members  of  the 
family — had  striven  in  vain,  had  fallen  into  the 
grasp  of  their  descendant.  The  family  feud 
between  the  Orleans  and  the  Bourbons  had 
lasted  till  the  dishonor  of  the  latter  and  the 
triumph  of  the  former. 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  bred  in  profound 
respect  for  hereditary  rights,  had  seen  her  hus- 
band’s elevation  with  pain.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  sister,  Madame  Adelaide,  the  same  whose  en- 
eigy  has  been  already  noted,  a woman  of  mascu- 
line mind  though  questionable  virtue,  had  entered 
warmly  into  his  ambitious  schemes,  and  advised 
him  throughout  the  crisis  of  July.  His  sons 
•hared  his  feelings  in  every  respect.  The  best 
men  in  France,  led  by  Lafitte,  Lafayette,  and 
Dupont  de  1’Eure,  felt  fully  satisfied  with  the 
Revolution,  and  sanguinely  hoped  great  things 
from  Louis  Philippe. 

They  had  miscalculated  their  man.  No  soon- 
er had  ho  reaped  the  fruit  of  forty  years  of  pru- 
dence, than  he  forgot  all  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence, aud  gave  way  to  the  blindest  selfishness. 
To  turn  round  upon  those  to  whom  he  owed 
hie  elevation  was  his  firet  act  Under  his  direc- 
tions, the  office  held  by  Lafayette  os  command- 
er of  the  National  Guard,  was  abolished ; and 
the  venerable  patriot  died  in  mortification  and 
disappointment,  deeply  bewailing  with  his  last 
breath  that  he  had  been  instrumental  in  raising 
Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne.  To  Lafitte,  the 
banker,  the  king  owed  still  more  than  to  La- 
fayette. It  was  Lafitte  who  swayed  the  council 
* on  the  27th  July,  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 

leans : his  infinence  first  brought  round  the 
leaders  of  the  republican  party,  and  procured 
the  vote  in  the  Chamber.  After  the  revolution 
Lafitte,  in  common  with  other  mercantile  men, 
became  embarrassed  in  his  private  business : a 
short  respite  would  probably  have  enabled  him 
to  re-establish  his  credit ; but  at  the  very  mo- 
ment his  creditors  were  pressing  him,  Louis 
Philippe  called  for  the  repayment  of  an  old 
loan,  and  the  banker  failed.  Dupont  de  l’Eure, 
the  friend  of  Lafitte  and  Lafayette,  tendered 
his  resignation  as  minister:  it  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted, and  Louis  Philippe  felt  that  he  had 
shaken  off  the  load  of  obligation  he  owed  them. 
He  made  the  same  mistake  as  Napoleon  III. : 
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he  forgot  that  he  was  nothing  more  than  a pop- 
ular chief,  and  aimed  at  consolidating  a dynasty. 
Louis  XIV.  himself  was  less  ambitious  for  his 
children  than  44  the  Citizen  King.”  His  eldest 
son,  an  amiable  and  enlightened  man,  was,  he 
thought,  secure  of  the  French  throne.  For  the 
second,  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  he  tried  hard  to 
obtain  a Belgian  crown,  and  even  induced  the 
Belgian  statesmen,  partly  by  argument  and 
partly  by  corruption,  to  invite  the  Duke  to  rule 
over  them.  But  England  had  not  forgotten 
her  jealousy  of  the  royal  house  of  France : she 
vetoed  the  arrangement,  forced  the  Belgians  to 
bestow  the  crown  on  Prince  Leopold,  son-in- 
law of  George  IV.,  and  Louis  Philippe,  too 
weak  at  that  time  to  risk  a contest  with  his 
powerful  neighbor,  contented  himself  with  mar- 
rying one  of  his  daughters  to  the  successful 
rival  of  his  son. 

No  throne  offering  for  his  third  son,  the  Due 
d’Aumale,  he  sought  to  compensate  him  by  se- 
curing him  unrivaled  riches.  The  last  member 
of  the  great  families  of  Bourbon  and  Condd, 
and  the  sole  possessor  of  their  enormous  wealth, 
was  an  old  dotard,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  Prince 
of  Condd,  who  was  living  in  a wretched  way  in 
the  country,  in  complete  subjection  to  an  im- 
perious English  actress  named  Dawes.  With 
this  woman  Louis  Philippe  did  not  disdain  to 
open  a private  correspondence,  not  only  placing 
her  on  a footing  of  equality  with  his  own  family, 
but  actually  stooping  to  cajole  and  flatter  her. 

By  her  machinations  the  old  Duke  was  induced 
to  make  a will,  in  which,  after  several  rich  be- 
quests to  herself,  the  Due  d’Aumale  was  named 
heir  to  the  bulk  of  the  Condd  property.  A 
short  while  afterward,  ono  morning,  the  Duke’s 
servants  entered  his  room  and  found  him  hang- 
ing by  a handkerchief  to  the  windowr-sash,  quite 
dead.  Medical  men  declared  that  the  handker- 
chief, tied  as  it  was,  could  not  have  produced 
strangulation,  and  as  the  Duke’s  feet  touched 
the  ground,  the  fact  may  be  regarded  as  beyond 
question.  The  public  mind  in  Paris  was  vio- 
lently agitated  by  the  news.  People  called 
loudly  for  the  trial  of  the  woman  Dawes,  and 
confidently  expected  to  see  her  condemned  for 
murder.  But,  to  the  amazement  of  every  one, 
the  King  stepped  forward,  took  her  under  his 
protection,  forbade  any  prosecution,  hushed  up 
the  affair,  and  quietly  assisted  D’Aumale  to  en- 
ter into  possession  of  the  property.  Louis  Phi- 
lippe never  recoveredthe  effects  of  this  net. 

When  M.  Thiers  resigned  office,  in  1886^ 
he  left  a minute  for  the  instruction  of  Count 
Mold,  his  successor,  which  contained  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  44 The  Duke  of  Orleans  must 
be  married.  Two  ladies  are  proposed:  the 
Duchess  Helena  of  Mecklenberg  Schwerin,  and 
the  Princess  of  Coburg.  The  former  is  the 
most  intellectual,  but  the  plainest ; the  latter  Is 
pretty,  but  has  not  ceased  playing  with  her  doll." 

The  dispute  between  the  two  was  settled  by  the 
marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  former, 
and  the  Duke  of  Nemours  to  the  latter.  The 
marriage  of  Louis  Philippe’s  youngest  son,  the 
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Duke  of  Montpensier,  was  more  difficult  to  con- 
clude. The  Queen  of  Spain,  Isabella,  was  un- 
married; all  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  set  to 
match-making  for  her  benefit.  Knowing  Louis 
Philippe’s  propensities,  foreign  statesmen  ex- 
pected him  to  put  forward  Montpensier  as  a 
suitor — the  cunning  old  fox  knew  better.  She 
had  a sister,  a pretty  little  girl,  named  Louisa, 
who  was  just  budding  into  womanhood.  Her 
the  French  King — solemnly  protesting  that  his 
regard  for  his  allies  prevented  his  seeking  her 
sister’s  hand  for  his  son — selected  for  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law. England  saw  through  the  scheme, 
and  vehemently  opposed  it;  but  the  Spanish 
Queen-Mother,  Christina,  was  induced  to  give 
her  support  to  the  project.  Her  object  was  to 
marry  her  daughter  to  her  nephew  by  marriage, 
Don  Francisco  d’Assis,  who  was  an  imbecile  in 
mind,  and  effeminate  and  weakly  in  body;  and 
this  was  precisely  what  Louis  Philippe  desired. 
Availing  herself  of  a fit  of  ill-temper,  to  which 
Isabella  was  subject,  Christina  proposed  the  mar- 
riage, extorted  a reluctant  assent  from  her  daugh- 
ter, and  had  it  celebrated  that  very  night.  With- 
in an  hour,  Don  Francisco  became  the  Queen’s 
husband,  and  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  the  con- 
sort of  her  sister. 

Thus  far  all  had  gone  well  with  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. He  had  lost  his  eldest  son,  it  was  true ; 
but  the  Duke  had  lived  at  open  variance  with 
his  father,  and,  however  deeply  the  King’s  pa- 
ternal affection  felt  the  shock,  his  policy  was  a 
gainer  by  the  bereavement.  The  Due  de  Ne- 
mours had  married  the  first  cousin  of  the  Queen 
of  England.  D’Aumale  was  the  richest  man  in 
France.  Montpensier  stood  a fair  chance  of 
succeeding  to  the  Spanish  throne.  His  daugh- 
ter ruled  her  husband,  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 
Even  Joinville  had  contrived,  by  artfully  pan- 
dering to  the  French  prejudice  against  England, 
to  gain  considerable  popularity  in  France.  The 
King’s  authority  seemed  secure.  A compact 
majority  sustained  bis  Ministers  in  the  House. 
Severe  laws  curbed  the  press.  An  active  police 
force  crushed  sedition.  To  a superficial  ob- 
server no  dynasty  m Europe  seemed  so  fair  or 
so  prosperous  as  the  house  of  Orleans  in  Octo- 
ber, 1846. 

Sixteen  months  afterward  the  rottenness  of 
the  basis  on  which  it  rested  became  apparent. 
The  nation  demanded  electoral  reform:  the 
King — obedient  to  the  invariable  law  that  re- 
formers in  office  are  the  most  obstinate  of  con- 
servatives— refused  to  yield  an  inch.  Banquets 
all  over  France  menaced  the  throne.  On  22d 
February,  1848,  a banquet  was  to  be  held  at 
Paris.  Two  days  before,  the  walls  were  pla- 
carded with  notices  prohibiting  assemblages  on 
that  day;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the  boulevards  wrere 
filled  with  soldiers,  among  whom  the  uniform 
of  the  mounted  municipal  guards  was  conspic- 
uous. Crowds  thronged  the  streets,  wandering 
to  and  fro,  apparently  without  a motive;  but 
every  now  and  then  a gamin  threw  a stone  at  a 
soldier,  and  the  crowd  applauded  the  act.  Re- 


taliation on  the  part  of  the  military  roused  the 
anger  of  the  populace.  A woman — street-hays 
always  begin  with  the  killing  of  women — was 
thrust  through  the  back  by  a brutal  horseman. 
Hundreds  of  men  rushed  to  avenge  the  deed. 

Every  straw  showed  how  the  wind  blew. 

On  the  night  of  the  22d  barricades  rose. 

Next  day  the  National  Guards  appeared  in  the 
streets,  and  marched  round  the  city  calling  for 
Reform ! Bugeaud,  who  commanded  the  gar- 
rison, advised  energetic  resistance  and  the  ar- 
gument of  “ infallible  artillery ;H  but  Louis  Phi- 
lippe bad  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  would 
consent  to  nothing.  When  he  heard  that 
troops  on  the  boulevards  bad  fraternized  with 
the  insurgents,  he  agreed  to  dismiss  his  Minis- 
ters, and  appoint  popular  men  in  their  stead; 
but  it  was  too  late.  All  Paris  was  in  commo- 
tion. Hard  fighting  was  going  on  at  the  Palais 
Royal.  Emile  de  Girardin — who  is  said  to  he 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Adelaide,  the  King’s 
sister — thrust  a pen  into  his  hand,  and  forced 
him  to  sign  an  act  of  abdication  in  favor  of  his 
grandson,  the  Count  of  Paris.  With  this  he 
hurried  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  tike 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  accompanied  by  her  chil- 
dren and  her  brothers-in-law,  Nemours  cad 
Montpensier,  soon  made  their  appearance.  ThO 
House  was  in  confusion.  A desultory  debate 
on  forms  began,  when  a body  of  armed  insur- 
gents burst  open  the  doors  and  dissolved  the 
sitting  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  To  seise 
the  chair  which  M.  Sauzet,  more  from  stupid- 
ity than  cowardice,  had  just  vacated,  to  place  in 
it  M.  Dupont  de  l’Eure,  and  to  vote  a Provision- 
al Government,  was  the  work  of  an  instant*  The 
monarchy  was  overthrown. 

Louis  Philippo,  paralyzed  by  the  rapidity  of 
events,  remained  in  & state  of  abject  imbecility 
while  his  throne  was  falling.  To  Bugeaad's 
prayers  that  the  cannon  of  the  Carousel  might 
be  used  he  would  not  listen ; his  ear  was  closed 
to  every  manly  proposal.  While  he  was  wring- 
ing his  hands  at  the  thought  of  the  abdication 
which  had  been  extorted  from  him,  the  mob 
invaded  the  Tuileries,  and  the  King,  with  hit 
wife,  fled  precipitately  to  St.  Cloud.  There 
again,  some  of  his  officers  proposed  resistance; 
but  Louis  Philippe  thought  of  nothing  hut  flight. 
Having  borrowed  a couple  of  hundred  francs  be 
posted  to  Versailles,  and  thence  to  Dreux. 

There  he  learned  the  proclamation  of  the  re- 
public, which  completely  prostrated  him.  He 
shaved  his  whiskers,  called  himself  Mr.  Smith, 
and  hastened  to  the  sea-coast.  Over  and  over 
again  he  was  recognized,  and  might  have  been 
seized,  had  the  agents  of  the  republic  sought  to 
secure  his  person.  Though  profoundly  terrified, 
he  could  not  avoid  betraying  himself  by  his  lan- 
guage, and  constantly  muttered,  “ Like  Chaiie# 
the  Tenth!  Like  Charles  the  Tenth!”  At 
length,  after  several  days  of  agony  be  embarked 
on  hoard  an  English  steamer,  and  landed,  broken- 
hearted and  penniless,  in  a foreign  land. 

At  Claremont  House,  which  belonged  to  his 
pon-in-law,  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  he  spent 
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the  brief  remainder  of  hie  life  in  comparative 
poverty,  under  the  name  of  the  Conut  de  Neuilly. 
Repose  was  the  only  benefit  misfortune  had 
brought  him ; all  his  manhood  and  his  philoso- 
phy had  departed.  The  British  nobility  and 
the  royal  family  visited  him  in  his  retirement ; 
but  there  was  nothing  in  his  demeanor  of  the 
calm  resignation  and  noble  fortitude  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  checkered 
fortunes.  On  beeoming  a king,  Louis  Philippe 
had  ceased  to  be  an  uncommon  man.  He  died 
s very  ordinary  one. 

None  of  his  sons  have  earned  celebrity.  Ne- 
mours and  Montpensier  are  involved  in  the  dis- 
grace of  having  allowed  the  Government  to  be 
overset  in  1848  without  a struggle  to  maintain 
their  father.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans  lives  in 
retirement,  educating  her  son.  Of  JoinviUe 
and  HAnmale  the  world  hears  nothing.  It  is 
said  that  the  family  have  agreed  to  waive  their 
chums  on  the  throne  in  favor  of  Henri  V.,  the 
Bourbon  heir;  if  any  such  bargain  has  been 
made,  it  was  intended  as  a blind  to  tho  world. 
If  Napoleon  falls,  and  & monarchy  succeeds 
him,  the  sceptre  will  belong  to  him  who  has 
nerve  and  power  to  grasp  it. 

MARY  RANKIN,  A PHYSICIAN’S  STORY. 

I HAD  been  the  medical  attendant  of  Mr. 

Rankin  for  many  years.  On  coming  to  the 
place  to  start  in  my  profession,  I had  been  ac- 
cidentally called  in  to  his  family,  and  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  establish  a confidence  which 
never  deserted  me.  He  continued  my  warm 
friend  through  all  the  struggles  of  my  early 
years,  and  it  was  perhaps  mainly  owing  to  his 
influence  that  I gathered  about  me  an  amount 
of  business,  and  that  in  the  best  families  of  the 
place,  in  a few  months,  which  most  men  are 
to  reach  in  as  many  years.  Of  course  I 
was  warmly  attached  to  him  and  his  family, 
which  at  the  time  of  which  I write  consisted  of 
two  daughters,  Ellen  and  Mary.  *• 

■ In  Mr.  Rankin,  I am  free  to  say,  few  men 
found  any  thing  to  like.  He  was  a stem,  proud 
old  man,  and  eminently  aristocratic  in  his 
notions  and  feelings,  and  so  distant  in  his 
manners  from  those  at  all  below  him,  that  he 
had  few  friends  among  them.  Among  those 
be  chose  to  consider  his  equals  he  wns  re- 
spected for  his  wealth,  for  he  was  rich,  and  this 
gave  him  influence  among  all  classes.  He  had 
lost  his  wife  about  a year  after  tho  birth  of  his 
daughter  Mary.  She  was  a woman  whose  char- 
acter was  in  strange  and  striking  contrast  with 
his.  Every  body  loved  and  esteemed  her. 

The  same  difference  existed  between  his 
daughters.  Ellen  was  like  her  father — the  same 
dark,  flashing  eye,  the  same  erect  form  and  high 
bearing  and  distant  manners — while  Mary  grew 
up  to  be  one  of  the  gentlest  of  womankind. 
Her  mild  face,  and  calm  blue  eyes,  and  gentle 
ways,  all  spoke  of  the  kindliest  feelings  of  a 
heart  that  was  ready  always  to  spread  gladness 
around  her. 

• It  always  seemed  to  me  a singular  feature  in 
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the  character  of  the  father,  that  he  would  occa- 
sionally take  a fancy  to  some  individual  who 
was  struggling  on  in  the  world  against  the  tide, 
and  making  little  progress,  and  use  all  his  in- 
fluence to  raise  him  tip.  He  was  never  known, 

I believe,  to  nsc  his  mon jy  for  this  purpose. 

It  may  have  been  only  the  pride  of  feeling  how 
mnch  influence  he  had,  more  than  any  real 
satisfaction  he  took  in  such  acts.  I have  al- 
ready said  that  I had  the  benefit  of  this.  An- 
other was  a young  artist,  who,  like  very  many 
of  his  profession,  had  a large  share  of  talent  in 
the  way  of  his  art,  but  no  tact  at  attracting  the 
notice  of  the  world.  He  was  poor  and  ambU 
tious,  two  qualities  in  general  most  unfit  to  go 
side  by  side  in  the  same  person.  Mr.  Rankin 
encouraged  him — spoke  of  him  in  terms  of 
praise  to  his  friends — called  often  to  see  him, 
and  stimulated  his  ambition;  and  finally — it 
must  have  been  in  a fit  of  absence  of  mind — 
very  foolishly  invited  him  to  his  house. 

He  might  have  known  better.  He  might 
have  known  that  Ellen  would  treat  him  with 
the  proudest  scorn  and  contempt,  and,  more 
than  all,  he  ought  to  have  known  that  Mary 
would  pity  and  love  him.  There  are  hearts 
that  run  together  as  the  streams  of  water — 
hearts  that  God  made  to  beat  side  by  side,  and 
for  each  other.  And  such  were  those  of  Philip 
Fellows  and  Mary  Rankin,  and  it  was  only  the 
old  story  over  again.  The  father  discovered  it 
too  late,  and  drove  him  from  the  house.  He 
was  no  deeper  read  in  romance  than  he  was  in 
the  human  heart,  or  he  would  have  known  how 
useless  that  was.  Mary  had  never  known,  be- 
fore she  met  Philip,  what  it  was  to  have  the 
sympathy  of  another  heart  to  lean  on ; and  when 
he  was  gone,  and  she  met  nothing  but  the  stern, 
cold  looks  of  her  father  and  sister — as  stem,  and 
cold,  and  pitiless  as  the  icebergs  of  the  polar 
sea — she  felt  ready  to  do  any  thing,  and  the 
very  first  opportunity  she  ran  away  with  Philip 
and  became  his  wife. 

All  attempts  at  reconciliation  were  vain. 

They  did  not  seek  for  it.  But  all  her  friends 
did,  and  were  met  with  relentless  denial.  Mr. 
Rankin’s  influence  was  exerted  now  to  ruin  his 
son-in-law.  At  first  he  found  it  no  easy  matter, 
for  Philip  had  become  a general  favorite.  But 
by  perseverance  he  finally  succeeded  in  draw- 
ing away  his  friends  from  his  support.  Mary’s 
name  seemed  forgotten  in  her  father’s  house. 

At  least  it  was  never  suffered  to  be  mentioned 
there. 

I have  found  it  necessary  to  say  so  much,  that 
the  reader  may  be  prepared  for  the  following 
narrative,  which  I shall  give  mostly  from  my 
diary : 

“ July  1.  As  I was  stepping  into  my  carriage 
this  morning,  I was  stopped  by  a voice  calling 
my  name.  It  was  my  young  friend,  Philip 
Fellows,  a young  artist  who  had  married  Mary 
Rankin,  three  years  ago,  and  whom  I had  not 
seen  for  more  than  a year. 

(Here  follows  the  substance  of  what  I have 
stated  above.) 
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“ I was  shocked  at  his  appearance,  and  took 
him  at  once  into  my  office. 

“‘Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Philip?’  I in- 
quired. 4 Are  you  sick  ?' 

44  * No,  Doctor,  I am  not  sick,  but  Maiy — ■’  and 
he  brushed  away  a tear  that  rose  to  his  eye,  and 
his  words  were  choked  in  his  throat. 

“ 1 Sit  down,  my  dear  fellow.  I hare  always  a 
few  minutes  to  spare  with  you,  you  know,  and 
especially  now,  after  not  having  seen  you  in  so 
long  a time.  Now  tell  me  all  about  yourself, 
where  you  have  been,  and  what  you  have  been 
doing.  But  first,  where  is  Mary  ?* 

a t \ye  are  stopping  at  Mr.  A.’s,  where  we  ar- 
rived last  night.  I have  been  in  New  York  for 
a few  months,  doing  little  or  nothing  but  fight- 
ing a desperate  battle  with  destiny,  and  seeing 
her  waste  away  by  my  side,  till  I fear  she  is  dy- 
ing9— and  he  covered  his  face  this  time,  and 
wept  like  a child. 

M 4 We  found  a good  friend  in  Doctor  G y, 

who  knows  you,  and  he  has  sent  us  up  here 
again  to  try  what  the  change  may  do  for  her. 
You  will  come  and  see  her,  Doctor.* 

“ 4 This  very  moment,  Philip.  But,  cheer  up ! 
It  may  not  be  so  bad  as  you  fear.’ 

4 It  can  not  be  worse,  at  all  events.’ 

We  drove  at  once  to  Mr.  A.*s.  Mary  was 
lying  on  the  sofa,  and  I saw  that,  though  very 
much  altered,  the  change  was  not  as  great  in 
her  as  in  her  husband.  She  received  me  with 
one  of  her  old-fashioned  smiles,  which  perhaps 
was  a little  saddened,  and  for  some  time  she 
talked  cheerfully  and  hopefully  about  herself. 
But  it  was  for  Philip  that  she  manifested  the 
most  anxiety ; and  I began  to  think,  before  my 
visit  was  over,  that  he  might  in  reality  be  the 
one  who  needed  my  services  most.  I made  no 
prescription  for  her,  and  only  gave  some  gen- 
eral advice  as  to  her  care  of  herself,  promising 
to  call  every  day  and  see  her. 

“ Evening . — I have  just  returned  from  seeing 
her  again.  I was  summoned  in  great  haste, 
and  found  her  just  recovering  from  a sort  of 
swoon,  in  which  she  had  lain  so  long  that  they 
feared  she  was  dead.  Her  husband  was  sitting 
on  the  side  of  the  bed,  holding  her  hand,  and 
watching  with  a look  of  the  most  utter  despair 
every  breath  as  she  slowly  revived.  At  length 
she  opened  her  eyes,  and  looked  around  on  our 
anxious  faces,  and  then  on  him. 

“ 4 1 thought  I was  dying,’  she  said,  4 and  the 
songs  of  the  other  world  were  sounding  in  my 
ears.  But  I am  glad  for  your  sake,  dear  Phil, 
that  I have  come  bock.  You  would  miss  me 
so — wouldn’t  you  ? And  those  dreary  nights — 
how  terribly  dark  they  would  be  to  you  without 
me! — and  then  you  would  be  thinking  of  the 
darker  grave  where  your  wife  was  sleeping.  I 
am  not  afraid  to  die ; but  I want  to  live  for 
your  sake,  Phil’ — and  she  wound  her  slender, 
white  arm  around  his  neck,  and  drew  him  down 
till  his  cheek  rested  on  hers. 

44  He  was  weeping  bitterly  while  she  was  calm, 
and  every  word  was  uttered  in  the  plainest  but 
most  touching  tones  of  the  true  and  earnest  af* 
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fection  that  flowed  out  from  her  gentle  heart 
She  seemed  separated  only  by  a breath  from 
heaven,  yet  bound  to  earth,  or  rather  to  her 
husband,  by  a tie  that  was  stronger  than  death. 

There  was  an  awful  stillness  around  them  in 
the  dimly-lighted  room,  and  we  stood  looking 
at  them  as  if  both  had  been  dead. 

44  Soon  she  spoke  again. 

44  4 Do  not  weep  so,  dear  Phil.  I am  here 
with  you.  I shall  not  die  yet.  I can  not  leave 
you  now  to  struggle  on  alone  in  this  hard  world. 

Look  at  me — speak  to  me,  PliiL  It  will  make 
lhe  feel  stronger  to  hear  your  voice.’ 

“ He  loosened  her  arm  gently  from  his  neck, 
and  rising  up,  looked  in  her  face  with  a calm 
smile,  and  she  smiled  as  she  said, 

44  4 There,  that  is  right.  We  shall  be  happy 
again.  In  a few  days  I shall  be  well  and  strong 
and  by  your  side  again.  We  will  walk  out  in 
the  green  fields,  and  in  the  woods  w here  we 
used  to  wander  years  ago,  when  we  first  loved 
each  other,  but  no  better  than  we  do  now.  God 
has  not  deserted  us  yet,  Phil,  dark  and  dreary 
as  much  of  the  past  has  been  to  yon.  I ham 
seen  the  light  all  the  way,  and  it  is  shining  on 
ns  now.* 

44  She  knew  not  what,  nor  how  far  off,  the  light 
was ; but  the  strong  faith  and  hope  of  her  fond 
heart  saw  it,  and  never  lost  sight  of  it.  Many 
and  many  a time,  as  Philip  told  me  to-night,  in 
the  cloudiest  and  dreariest  days  of  their  sorrow, 
had  she  thus  cheered  and  strengthened  his  fal- 
tering heart,  who  saw  it  only  with  the  eye  of 
her  faith ; and  yet  encouraged  by  her  promise, 
believed  and  hoped  it  might  yet  shine  on  them, 
or  on  her ; for  he  could  have  borne  all  his  mis- 
ery alone,  but  for  the  ever-reenrring  reflection 
that  he  had  brought  the  shadow  over  her. 

44  It  is  a terrible  thing  to  witness  the  contest  of 
a strong  mind  against  adversity;  to  see  care, 
and  anxiety,  and  watchfulness,  and  labor— hard, 
steady,  unremitting  labor,  unrewarded  by  suc- 
cess; to  •'see  a noble-hearted  man  toiling  and 
moiling  on  in  the  fierce  battle  of  life — now  cast 
down,  and  almost  given  up  to  despair;  and  now, 
encouraged  by  some  faintest  ray  of  light,  rising 
up  again  to  fight  on ; to  see  and  know  that  day 
and  night  are  spent  in  the  same  unremitting 
and  vain  contest ; that  the  body  is  wasting  away, 
and  the  eye  growing  sunken  and  dim,  and  the 
face  haggard  and  wan  with  the  Btrife  of  the 
mind  against  circumstances.  But  such  are  the 
very  men,  who,  if  the  tide  should  turn  in  their 
favor,  would  be  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

I have  a great  respect  for  such  men. 

“ After  making  such  prescription  as  was  neces- 
sary, and  advising  that  she  should  be  kept  quiet 
through  the  night,  I beckoned  Philip  into  the 
next  room,  and  told  him  I wanted  to  know  all 
about  him  since  he  had  been  absent.  He  told 
me  a sad  tale  of  his  struggles  and  poverty,  and 
how  his  heart  would  have  failed  him  long  ago 
if  it  had  not  been  for  his  wife, 

“ 4 And  why  did  you  not  come  to  me,  Philip?* 
u < Why,  to  tell  the  truth,  my  desertion  by  all 
my  friends  here  has  made  me  suspicious  and 
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proud,  and  I wa*  determined  to  fight  my  battle 
alone.’ 

“ 4 That  was  all  nonsense.  But  now  cheer  up ! 
I hare  no  doubt  Mary  speaks  the  truth.  She 
will  not  die  now,  and  there  are  brighter  days 
ahead.  You  must  believe  it,  and  let  her  Bee 
that  you  believe  it;  for  there  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  her  but  her  anxiety  for  you.  Every 
thing  depends  upon  you.  Trust  in  God,  and 
keep  a strong  heart.’ 

44 4 1 try,  Doctor ; but  my  heart  accuses  me  so 
' much  for  making  her  the  sharer  of  my  hard 
fate,  that  I can  not  bear  to  look  her  in  the  face, 
she  is  so  patient  and  resigned.  I have  even 
thought  of  suicide,  so  that  she  might  have  a 
chance  of  being  restored  to  what  she  was.  God 
bless  her ! She  is  too  good  for  me,  or  for  this 
world  !* 

44  4 Not  a bit  of  it,  Philip.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  few  like  her  in  the  world,  I would  hardly 
blame  men  for  cutting  their  throats.  But  for 
you,  who  have  got  one  of  the  capital  prizes  in 
this  grand  lottery,  why,  man,  you  ought  to  be 
content  to  be  poor  I’ 

44  4 So  1 would  be,  if  it  were  not  for  her  sake. 
I can  not  bear  to  see  her  suffer.  Do  you  re- 
member her  as  she  was  when  we  were  married, 
Doctor  ? Look  here — ■’ 

“ And  he  showed  me  a miniature  of  his  wife 
taken  at  that  time.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite paintings  of  his  pencil.  It  was  Mary 
herself  in  all  but  life,  sitting  in  an  attitude  which 
she  often  assumed — her  elbow  resting  on  the 
arm  of  her  chair,  and  her  hand  supporting  her 
head,  with  her  fingers  partly  hidden  by  the 
smooth  and  glossy  hair  under  which  they  lay, 
and  her  thoughtful  eye  just  elevated  enough  to 
look  into  yours  with  an  expression  of  unutter- 
able fondness;  for  she  was  looking  at  her  hus- 
band when  it  was  taken. 

44  4 It  is  a perfect  gem,  Philip,’  said  II 

“ 4 Do  you  think  so  ? You  shall  have  it  if  she 
gets  well ; for  I believe  you  would  value  it  most, 
next  to  me.’ 

“‘Then  I’ll  take  it  now,  for  I consider  it 
mine and  I put  it  into  my  pocket. 

44  He  did  not  oppose  it ; and  I saw  that  this 
little  act  went  far  to  establish  his  confidence  in 
my  opinion,  for  he  parted  from  me  with  a more 
cheerful  face  than  I had  seen  him  wear  before. 

44  4 Good-night,  Philip.  Now  keep  up  your 
courage,  and  especially  before  Mary.* 

44  4 God  bless  you,  Doctor!’  and  his  eye  glis- 
tened writh  something  like  a tear. 

44  July  2. 4 What  did  you  say  to  Philip  last  night, 
Doctor,  that  has  made  him  so  cheerful  ?’  Mary 
asked  me  as  I entered  her  room  this  morning. 

44  4 Oh,  I only  made  a little  bargain  with  him, 
by  which  he  has  transferred  part  of  his  property 
in  you  to  me.’ 

44  She  looked  puzzled,  and  I showed  her  the 
picture. 

44  4 The  consideration  is,  that  you  are  to  get 
well,  which  I assured  him  of.  Now,  you  must 
do  your  best  to  help  me ; for  I am  to  give  it 
back  if  my  promise  fails.’ 
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44  4 He  is  a noble  man,  Doctor ; and  I feel  that 
it  is  more  my  constant  concern  for  him  that  is 
wearing  away  my  health  than  any  actual  dis- 
ease.’ 

44  4 1 have  discovered  that  already,  my  dear 
girl,  and  you  must  set  your  mind  at  rest  on  that 
subject.  I am  glad  he  has  come  back  here,  for 
he  will  find  warm  friends,  I know.  We  must 
make  another  effort  to  reconcile  your  father, 
Maiy.* 

44  4 Oh,  Doctor  I’  she  exclaimed,  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  4 if  it  could  be  done,  it  would 
take  a terrible  load  off  this  poor  heart.  I do 
not  feel  that  I did  wrong,  but  it  is  very  hard  to 
live  so  estranged  from  him  and  Ellen.  I do 
not  care  for  the  loss  of  the  comforts  his  wealth 
would  bring ; but  I want  to  know  that  he  is  re- 
conciled to  us,  and  does  not  hate  us.’  ” 

It  was  astonishing  with  what  inveterate  rancor 
her  father  persisted  in  his  hostility.  All  Philip’s 
old  friends  gathered  around  him  again,  and  took 
a deep  interest  in  him.  I believe  many  of  them 
were  heartily  ashamed  that  they  had  ever  been 
led  by  Mr.  Rankin  to  withdraw  their  support 
and  countenance  from  Philip,  and  now  exhibit- 
ed a disposition  to  atone  for  it,  by  extra  efforts 
in  his  behalf.  Not  a few  called  on  him,  and 
candidly  told  him  the  reason  of  their  conduct, 
and  expressed  their  regret.  This  did  much  to 
restore  his  self 'Confidence,  and  give  him  new 
courage ; and  his  new  cheerfulness  did  for  Mary 
what  all  the  medicine  in  the  world  could  not  do. 

She  improved  rapidly  in  strength,  and  soon  be- 
came unaffectedly  cheerful.  Philip  resumed  his* 
work,  and  once  more  fortune  began  to  smile. 

I called  on  her  father,  and  told  him  all  I had 
learned  from  Philip,  and  that  they  had  returned 
here  on  account  of  Mary’s  health.  He  sneered 
at  this,  as  if  he  regarded  it  only  os  a pretense  to 
excite  his  pity,  which  he  saw  through  at  once. 

I was  a little  disposed  to  be  angry,  but  swal- 
lowed my  spite,  and  urged  every  consideration 
I could  to  induce  him  to  relent,  and  was  aston- 
ished at  his  firm  and  unwavering  determination 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

“Will  you  not  at  least  see  her?”  I finally 
asked. 

44 1 will  not,”  ho  replied ; “ and  I will  do  no- 
thing for  her  so  long  as  she  lives  with  that  man.” 

This  qualification  looked  like  a very  dim  ray 
of  hope,  and  yet  a ray  that  might  brighten. 

44  Shall  I tell  her  this,  Mr.  Rankin  ?” 

“Yes ; and  tell  her  if  she  will  leave  him,  and 
come  back  to  my  house,  she  shall  have  a home 
as  long  os  she  lives.  .But  with  him — never.” 

I returned  at  once  with  the  message,  and 
communicated  it  to  Mary,  for  I did  not  fear  its 
effect  upon  her.  At  first  a tear  rose  to  her  eye, 
and  seemed  ready  to  fall ; but  almost  instantly 
it  gave  place  to  a smile  of  calm  resignation,  as 
she  looked  up  into  my  face,  as  if  to  ask  what  I 
thought. 

“Be  patient,  Mary,”  I replied  to  her  look, 
“and  trust  in  God.  Stick  to  Philip,  at  all 
events.” 

At  this  moment  he  entered. 
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“Have  yon  seen  him,  Doctor?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,”  said  Iris  wife,  before  I could  reply; 
“ and  he  offers  to  take  me  back  if  I will  leave 
you.” 

I saw  a cloud  gathering  on  his  brow,  which, 
however,  vanished  at  once  as  he  caught  my  eye, 
and  taking  her  hand  in  his,  he  looked  for  a mo- 
ment in  her  face  before  he  said : 

“ And  had  you  not  better  accept  it,  Mary  ?” 

“And  leave  you — live  without  you,  Phil? 
No — we  should  both  die  then,  and  now  we  are 
going  to  live  and  bo  happy.” 

There  is  a world  of  the  best  and  truest  feel- 
ing in  the  heart  of  that  girl — or  woman,  I must 
call  her  now. 

“ July  15.  Ellen  is  to  be  married.  This,  it 
seems,  is  still  a secret  among  her  friends,  but  has 
transpired  in  rather  a curious  way.  A gentleman 
called  to-day  at  Philip’s  rooms,  and  wished  him 
to  paint  his  miniature.  He  desired  Philip  to 
say  nothing  about  it,  as  he  intended  it  for  a lady 
he  was  about  to  marry,  and  wished  to  surprise 
her  with  it.  The  artist  happened  to  be  in  one 
of  his  best  humors,  and  soon  charmed  the  stran- 
ger with  his  conversation  and  manner,  for  when 
in  such  a mood,  he  exerts  all  his  powers  to  bring 
out  and  keep  up  the  full  expression  of  his  sit- 
ter’s face.  Just  before  the  sitting  closed,  the 
gentleman  referred  to  Mr.  Rankin,  and  asked 
Philip  if  he  knew  him.  His  face  was  instantly 
clouded.  There  was  something  in  the  way  in 
which  the  question  was  asked,  that  at  once 
aroused  his  suspicions  that  the  stranger  was 
£bme  way  connected  with  Mr.  Rankin ; and  he 
laid  down  his  pencil  and  said  he  should  do  no 
more  to-day. 

“ The  change  was  not  unnoticed  by  his  com- 
panion, who  instantly  ran  up,  and  approaching 
Philip,  said,  with  a kind,  apologizing  voice  and 
manner : 

“ 4 1 fear  I have  made  some  sod  mistake.’ 

“ * If  you  are  a friend  of  Mr.  Rankin,’  replied 
Philip,  coldly,  ‘you  have  certainly  made  a very 
great  mistake.’ 

“ Firm  and  distant  as  Philip  had  grown  under 
his  misfortunes  and  neglect,  he  was  not  proof 
against  kindness ; and  in  half  an  hour  more  the 
stranger  had  his  whole  story. 

“ 4 Why,  this  ought  not  to  be,’  said  he.  1 Per- 
haps you  was  rash  and  foolish.  But  if  I am  to 
many  the  other  daughter — there,  I have  told  you 
now*,  in  spite  of  all  my  caution- — but  if  I am  to 
marry  Ellen,  there  must  be  no  discord  in  the 
family.  You  have  suffered  enough ; and  if  your 
wife  is  what  you  describe  her,  I do  not  think  but 
any  man  would  have  been  tempted  to  do  the 
same  thing.’ 

44  4 Come  and  see  her  for  yourself,’  said  Philip, 
all  his  good-humor  restored  at  the  stranger’s 
kind  frankness ; and  putting  on  his  hat,  he  led 
the  way  at  once  to  his  house. 

44 1 happened  to  be  there  when  they  arrived. 

44  4 Just  like  you,  dear  Phil,’  said  Maiy,  laugh- 
ing, when  Mr.  Allen  had  been  introduced,  and 
Philip  had  told  what  had  passed  between  them. 

44  We  haye  thus  found  a new,  and,  I hope, 
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powerful  ally,  in  this  man.  He  seems  one  of 
the  most  generous-hearted  men  I ever  met ; and 
when  we  had  talked  over  the  whole  history  of 
our  young  friends,  he  entered  warmly  into  all 
our  plans  for  bringing  about  a reunion.  We 
left  the  house  together,  and  when  we  parted  he 
said: 

44  4 It  must  be  done,  Doctor.  They  are  as  no- 
ble a pair  of  beings  os  I ever  knew.  Mr.  Ran- 
kin does  not  knew  him,  or  he  would  not  treat 
him  so.’ 

44 1 shook  my  head,  for  I must  confess  I am  not 
at  all  sanguine  in  my  hope  of  reconciling  them. 

Allen  left  me  with  his  face  very  thoughtful.  It 
is  no  light  tiring  to  discover  such  a feature  in 
the  character  of  those  we  love  as  he  has  this  day 
found  in  Ellen.” 

As  the  summer  advanced  Mary’s  health  was 
entirely  restored.  Her  husband,  encouraged  by 
the  return  of  his  old  friends  and  patrons,  but 
especially  by  the  unremitting  friendship  and 
encouragement  of  Allen,  became  himself  ogam. 

But  no  progress  was  made  tow’ard  softening  the 
obduracy  of  his  father-in-law.  No  direct  at- 
tempts, indeed,  were  made,  after  my  unsuccess- 
ful one,  for  some  considerable  time,  for  all 
seemed  to  think  it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  a 
favorable  opportunity  should  present  itself,  when 
circumstances  might  aid  ns. 

Allen  was  one  day  walking  with  Ellen,  when 
they  suddenly  encountered  Mary.  Allen  bowed 
with  a cordial  smile  as  they  met,  but  his  com- 
panion did  not  recognize  her,  or  change  a feat- 
ure as  they  passed.  The  next  day  he  called  at 
my  office  and  mentioned  the  circumstance,  and 
expressed  his  surprise  at  it.  It  showed  him  how 
firm  was  the  determination  of  the  Raiikins  to 
disown  Mary',  and  he  did  not  seem  to  feel  at  all 
easy  at  the  state  things  were  in. 

44 1 have  never  yet  said  any  thing  to  them 
about  m3'  acquaintance  with  Fellows,”  said  he, 

“because  no  opportunity  has  seemed  to  be  just 
right  for  it.  But  the  moment  the  proper  one 
occurs,  I shall  improve  it,  whatever  may  be  the 
consequences.” 

And  it  did  occur  that  very  evening.  At  a large 

and  brilliant  party  at  Mrs.  T ’s,  the  whole 

company  was  electrified  by  a sudden  and  unex- 
pected remark  from  Allen.  Mr.  Rankin  and  a 
number  of  others  were  discussing,  in  their  way, 
the  merits  of  a large  painting  on  one  side  of  the 
room,  when  Allen  joined  them,  and  made  some 
criticism  in  his  peculiarly  clear  and  distinct 
voice.  It  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  as- 
sembh’,  when  he  continued : 

44  But  I met  a young  artist  in  3rour  place,  some 
time  since,  by  the  name  of  Fellows,  who,  I think, 
is  one  of  the  noblest  persons  I ever  saw.  I was 
no  more  impressed  with  his  taste  and  skill  than 
with  his  great  intelligence.  While  I was  at  his 
rooms  one  day,  a gentleman  was  sitting  for  his 
picture,  and  I was  surprised  at  the  ease  with 
which  he  discovered,  almost  instinctively,  the 
leading  traits  of  his  mind,  and  then  kept  him  so 
constantly  engaged  in  conversation,  that  the  man 
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forgot  he  was  sitting  for  his  portrait,  and  lost  all 
the  restraint  and  stiffness  one  involuntarily  as- 
sumes at  such  a time.  Do  yon  know  him,  Mr. 
Rankin?” 

I was  astonished  at  the  inimitable  coolness 
with  which  he  turned  to  him  as  he  asked  the 
question.  Rankin  looked  him  in  the  face  with 
a searching  glance,  but  met  only  the  calm  look 
of  inquiiy  which  Allen  had  put  on,  and  which 
did  not  desert  him  for  an  instant. 

44  No,”  was  his  only  reply. 

44  You  ought  to  know  him — though  it  is  often 
the  fate  of  such  men  to  live  and  die  unknown. 
The  placo  ought  to  be  proud  of  him,  though  it 
affords  too  mean  a field  for  his  powers.  If  he 
had  lived  in  ancient  Greece  he  would  have  been 
honored  by  the  whole  nation.  He  would  rise 
rapidly  in  the  world  with  proper  cpcouragement, 
and  leave  his  mark  when  he  dies.  You  must 
some  of  you  know  him,  gentlemen.” 

The  whole  company  was  fairly  and  skillfolly 
cornered,  and  driven  into  a candid  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  merits  of  the  young  artist,  in  the 
very  presence  of  his  bitterest  enemy.  But  Ran- 
kin and  his  daughter  were  cold  and  impassible, 
and  took  their  leave  directly  after  supper.  The 
next  day  Allen  received  a note  from  Mr.  Ran- 
kin, saying  that  circumstances  had  occurred 
which  would  make  it  desirable  that  his  engage- 
ment with  his  daughter  should  be  recalled.  He 
evidently  saw  that  Philip  was  regaining  his 
former  position  among  his  friends,  and  that  his 
own  influence  could  no  longer  hinder  it.  But, 
in  spite  of  this,  his  pride  was  determined  not  to 
give  way,  and  he  was  fortifying  himself  to  with- 
stand all  interference. 

And  thus  months  passed  on — months  of  hard 
study  and  toil,  but  cheered  and  encouraged  by 
success,  and  the  warm  attachment  of  friends, 
and  the  smiles  of  his  angelic  wife,  so  that  Philip 
was  himself  again,  when  I was  summoned  one 
evening  to  see  Mary.  She  had  taken  a severe 
cold,  and  had  some  fever.  Philip  was  alarmed 
— as  lie  always  was  at  the  slightest  illness  of  his 
wife — but  I soon  quieted  his  fears,  and  made 
my  prescriptions  without  any  apprehension  of 
danger.  Two  hours  later  I found  her  in  a rav- 
ing delirium.  All  that  night  we  sat  by  her  side, 
and  for  days  after  we  watched  her  with  the  in- 
tensest  anxiety,  till  life  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
death.  Hope  there  seemed  none. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  our  good  minister 
proposed  that  her  father  should  be  informed  of 
her  state,  and  volunteered  to  see  him.  The  in- 
terview was  one  which  for  a long  time  threw  a 
cloud  over  the  heart  of  the  worthy  old  man,  who 
had  been  for  nearly  half  a century  the  univer- 
sally esteemed  minister  of  the  parish.  Upon 
announcing  his  errand,  Mr.  Rankin  replied : 

44 The  same  thing  has  been  tried  before.  Sir; 
but  it  will  not  have  any  more  effect  now  than 
then.” 

44But  she  is  really  apparently  dying.  She 
has  not  known  any  of  us  for  days.  The  Doctor 
says  he  can  not  give  ns  the  slightest  hope.  Let 
me  beg  of  you  to  think  better  of  it,  Mr.  Ran- 


kin, and  not  let  the  cold  grave  close  over  your 
hate.” 

44  My  dear  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Rankin,  looking 
coldly  and  nnmoved  in  the  face  of  the  minister, 
and  evidently  not  believing  him,  44 1 presume 
she  will  get  well.  But  it  docs  not  look  well  for 
such  men  as  yon  and  Doctor  P.  to  be  lending 
yonrselves  to  this  little  kind  of  trickery,  to  cheat 
a man  like  me  into  an  act  he  has  resolved  not  to 
commit.  But  did  I believe  that  she  was  as  sick 
as  you  say  she  is,  it  would  not  alter  my  determ- 
ination, which  has  grown  stronger  for  years.  I 
shall  make  my  will  to-morrow,  Sir,  and  she  shall 
not  have  a shilling  of  my  property.  I w-as  never 
sick  a day  in  my  life,  and  I am  far  from  being 
an  old  man  yet.  But  I will  secure  myself,  in 
this  point,  against  all  contingencies.  Neither 
she  nor  her  husband  shall  ever  inherit  a cent 
from  me.  No,  Sir — not  another  word  on  this 
subject.  I shall  make  my  will  to-morrow,  and 
do  as  I have  said.” 

44  May  God  forgive  yon !”  said  the  good  man. 

It  apparently  made  little  difference  in  the 
case  of  Mary  what  course  her  father  chose  to 
pursue ; for  we  looked  upon  her  every  hour  as 
dying.  The  attendants  moved  noiselessly  about 
the  room,  and  wc  scarcely  breathed  aloud,  for 
it  seemed  as  if  a rude  breath  might  break  the 
slender  tie  that  bound  her  to  ns.  I remember 
well  the  night  when,  after  days  had  passed  in 
the  w ild  and  furious  delirium  of  her  fever,  that 
we  saw  it  gradually  subside,  and  she  slept. 
Philip  asked  me  if  she  was  dying,  and  I could 
not  ansiver  him.  I saw  the  moisture  gathering 
on  her  lip  and  on  her  forehead,  and  her  poise 
was  winding  threadlike  and  quiet  under  my  fin- 
ger, and  her  breath  came  slowly  w hile  the  crim- 
son flush  that  had  covered  her  face  gave  place 
to  a deadly  paleness,  and  all  seemed  to  bear  the 
air  of  speedy  dissolution.  Yet  it  might  be  a 
change  for  the  better.  It  was  just  as  we  were 
watching  her  that  the  minister  returned  from 
his  fruitless  errand.  He  saw  in  our  faces  the 
fears  thAt  were  agitating  our  hearts ; and  only 
saying,  44  Let  us  pray,”  he  knelt  and  poured 
forth  an  earnest  prayer  for  the  dying  girl.  He 
prayed  for  Philip — the  heart-stricken  and  weary 
husband — and  his  words  breathed  calmness  and 
consolation  into  all  our  breasts.  He  prayed  for 
her  father — the  hard-hearted  and  vindictive  old 
man — that  he  might  be  forgiven,  though  he  him- 
self was  relentless  as  death ; and  that  his  heart 
might  be  turned,  though  it  should  be  only  to  the 
memory  of  his  child  when  the  grave  had  closed 
over  her  in  its  cold  gloom  and  darkness ; and 
though  to  her  ear  the  long  wislied-for  sound  of 
his  forgiveness  might  not  reach,  yet  that  he 
might  not  die  before  his  heart  should  be  melted. 
And  wo  all  said  44  Amen  !”  for  the  soul  of  every 
one  present  went  up  with  the  prayer  of  the  good 
old  man.  And  then  we  sat  dowm  by  the  bed- 
side and  prepared  to  keep  our  anxious  vigils 
over  Mary,  hardly  hoping  that  her  eye  would 
ever  open  again  upon  the  coming  day. 

I find  in  my  journal  the  following  entry  made 
the  next  morning : 
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44  How  strange  the  mutations  of  life ! How 
mysterious  the  ways  of  God.  I was  called  from 
the  side  of  Mary  this  morning  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Rankin.  The  message  was  urgent,  and  the 
servant  said  that  Miss  Ellen  begged  that  I would 
not  delay  a moment,  for  her  father  was  very  ill. 
Day  was  just  breaking  as  I reached  the  house. 
All  was  confusion  and  disorder,  and  eveiy  face 
showed  that  something  terrible  had  happened. 
I hastened  to  the  bedroom  of  Mr.  Rankin,  and 
as  I entered  I met  a most  agonizing  sight.  He 
was  sitting  upright  in  his  chair — his  hands  clench- 
ing the  arms  as  if  they  would  crush  the  solid 
wood  in  their  grasp — his  face  bloated  and  pur- 
ple, and  the  large  veins  distended  all  over  it  as 
if  they  would  burst — his  eyes  wild  and  almost 
protruding  from  their  sockets,  and  his  chest 
rapidly  heaving  and  struggling  for  the  breath 
which  he  was  gasping  for  almost  in  vain.  He 
could  hardly  be  said  to  breathe,  but  it  was  a 
rapid  panting,  like  a horse  that  had  been  over- 
driven, each  effort  failing  to  fill  his  lungs.  I 
saw  at  a glance  that  he  was  laboring  under  a 
severe  attack  of  congestion  of  that  organ.  His 
wild  and  despairing  eye  was  fixed  upon  me  the 
moment  I entered  the  room,  and  never  left  me 
for  an  instant.  He  could  not  speak,  but  his  look 
seemed  to  ask  most  emphatically,  ‘Am  I dy- 
ing?’ 

44  Ellen  stood  by  his  side,  absorbed  in  grief. 
Her  feeling  was  all  aroused  now.  She  loved 
her  father.  They  had  for  years  been  mutually 
dependent  upon  each  other  for  society  at  home 
— they  were  beings  of  the  same  spirit,  and  now 
she  saw  him  about  to  be  taken  from  her  side, 
and  her  grief  was  without  restraint. 

44 1 at  once  opened  a vein,  and  as  the  blood 
flowed  in  a large  full  stream,  he  seemed  to  be 
relieved,  and  in  a few  moments  the  most  alarm- 
ing symptoms  had  passed  away.  Having  made 
such  prescriptions  as  were  necessary,  and  en- 
joined the  utmost  quiet,  and  that  he  should  not 
be  disturbed  or  agitated  in  any  way,  I left, 
promising  to  be  in  again  about  nine  o’clock. 

44  It  was  nearly  ten  when  I returned,  and  I was 
surprised  to  find  a lawyer  by  his  side  preparing 
to  write  his  will.  Mr.  Rankin  was  not  able  to 
speak  so  as  to  be  understood,  and  the  lawyer 
was  asking  his  questions,  which  he  answered  by 
signs.  I of  course  urged  them  to  desist,  and 
assured  Mr.  Rankin  that  he  now  stood  a very 
fair  chance  to  recover,  and  that  the  agitation 
might  bring  on  another  attack.  But  he  shook 
his  head  and  motioned  to  the  lawyer  to  go  on. 

44 1 Do  I understand  you  to  mean,  that  you 
wish  to  give  all  your  property  to  this  daughter?’ 
he  asked. 

44  Mr.  Rankin  nodded  an  affirmative. 

44  4 And  you  give  nothing  to  the  other.' 

44  He  shook  his  head. . 

44  4 But  Mr.  Rankin — ■' 

44  The  old  man  interrupted  him  with  a look. 
I then  attempted  to  speak,  but  he  cut  me  short 
in  the  same  way.  I did  not  wish  to  agitate  him 
by  persisting,  and  turned  away  with  a heavy 
heart  while  the  lawyer  wrote  the  wilL  When 
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he  had  finished  the  paper  which  required  but 
few  words,  Mr.  Rankin  by  a sign  indicated  ins 
wish  to  have  it  read.  After  the  usual  formal 
preliminaries  were  read,  the  lawyer  continued: 

44  4 1 give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter 
Mary — •’ 

44  Mr.  Rankin  started  as  if  he  would  spring 
from  his  seat — his  face  became  intensely  purple, 
as  if  the  blood  was  ready  to  break  through  eveiy 
pore — he  clutched  the  arms  of  his  chair  with  a 
convulsive  grasp — gasped  a few  times  rapidly, 
and  with  a strong  effort  for  breath — and  was 
deadr 

By  some  strange  mistake  the  lawyer  had 
inserted  the  wrong  name  in  the  will,  and  hence 
the  excitement  which  caused  the  sudden  event 
Mary  was  now  equal  heir  with  her  sister  to  the 
immense  property  of  her  father. 

As  soon  as  decency  would  permit  I left  the 
house  and  hastened  to  the  side  of  Maiy.  Td 
my  gratification  I found  her  just  awaking  from 
the  sleep  of  hours,  and  she  was  evidently  better. 

She  continued  from  this  time  slowly  to  recover, 
but  weeks  had  passed  before  we  judged  it  proper 
to  communicate  to  her  the  intelligence  of  her 
father’s  death. 

HOW  WE  STAND  AND  HOW  WE  WALK. 

HELPLESS  and  joyless  lies  the  stone  when 
the  terrible  force  of  a volcano  or  the  play- 
ful hand  of  an  infant  has  thrown  it.  Longing 
and  yearning  sees  the  beautiful  flower  its  own 
shadow  pass,  as  in  bitter  mockery,  around  its 
foot  and  mark  the  passing  hour.  For  Motion 
is  Life— it  is  the  first,  the  only  source  of  earthly 
joy.  Hence  there  is  no  conscious,  organic  be- 
ing on  earth  that  does  not  rejoice,  by  some  fne 
and  voluntary  motion,  in  the  full  control  over 
its  own  body.  The  microscopic  dweller  in  • 
drop  of  water  moves  in  exuberant  joy  through 
his  minute  world;  the  gigantic  whale  throw* 
sportively  his  huge  body  high  into  the  air,  and 
plunges,  with  strange  delight,  back  again  into 
the  dark  world  beneath  the  waves.  Some  are, 
like  Prometheus,  bound  to  the  immovable  it>ck, 
or  condemned,  polyp-like,  from  the  day  of  their 
birth  to  build  their  own  grave ; but  even  these 
captives  play  merrily  with  fibre  and  fringe.  How 
much  more  the  happier  hosts  to  whom  it  is  given 
to  roam  in  full  freedom  through  the  wide  realm* 
of  air  and  water ! 

Human  ingenuity  never  even  imagined  such 
a variety  of  truly  wonderful  means  as  Nature  hi* 
bestowed  upon  her  children  on  earth,  merely  fw 
the  purpose  of  endowing  them  with  this  power  of 
motion.  Here  an  apparently  poor  and  neglected 
step-child  is  made  to  carry  its  own  heavy  house 
wherever  it  goes,  and  yet  doomed  to  live  not  on 
land  but  in  the  water.  But  a small,  long,  no* 
observed  air-bubble  lies  far  in  the  innermo* 
chambers  of  its  dark  dwelling;  and  when  ft 
wishes  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  its  little  reatei 
it  draws  back  into  its  shell,  compresses  the  W 
thus  increasing  its  own  weight,  and  is  soon  so® 
gently  to  glide  downward.  Then  again,  creep- 
ing out  of  its  hat,  and  leaving  behind  it  a 
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space,  void  of  air,  it  rises  once  more  to  the  sur- 
face, as  with  a well-filled  balloon.  Helpless 
beings,  without  bone  or  substance,  mere  minute 
masses  of  transparent  jelly,  have  still  most  del- 
icate fringes  and  feathers,  which  serve  them  as 
oar  and  paddle,  and  convey  them,  quick  as  the 
rushing  wave,  from  place  to  place.  How  oddly 
the  clumsy  leech  looks  when  it  first,  with  grave 
deliberation,  and  slow,  sluggish  effort,  fixes  its 
sucking  month  to  a suitable  {dace,  and  then,  as 
slowly  and  sluggishly,  draws  its  long,  unwieldy 
body  forward ! 

The  footless  worm  contracts  and  expands  its 
countless  rings,  and  hooks  itself  with  tiny,  hard- 
ly visible  prickles  to  the  uneven  surface : thus 
it  toils  over  the  rough  earth  and  grating  sand, 
yet  moving  smoothly  and  silently,  without  ap- 
parent effort,  in  whatever  direction  its  fancy 
may  lead  it.  The  fish  bends  its  elastic  spine 
from  side  to  side,  and  shoots,  like  a meteor, 
through  the  soft,  yielding  element.  Beetles 
and  grasshoppers  have  springs  of  vast  power  and 
size,  by  means  of  which  they  leap  high  into  the 
air,  and  yet  never  fail  to  alight  on  the  precise 
spot  of  their  choice ; while  birds  beat  with  equal 
wing  the  elastic  air  and  sail  unhindered  through 
the  wide  heaven.  Animate  with  closed  hoofs, 
even  the  gigantic  elephant,  walk  upon  the  points 
of  their  toes;  cloven-footed  beasts  step  upon 
two ; cats  and  dogs  upon  five.  The  bear  and 
the  ape  put  down  but  a part  of  their  sole,  and 
the  heel  only  occasionally.  Man  alone  walks 
upon  the  whole  sole  of  his  foot. 

The  mark  of  the  foot  in  the  soft  soil  betrays 
the  animal  to  the  skillful  hunter ; the  same  faint 
imprint  tells,  at  a glance,  to  the  naturalist,  the 
form  of  the  leg  and  the  structure  of  the  whole 
body.  He  sees,  in  an  instant,  before  his  mind's 
eye,  the  owner  in  its  true  existence ; in  its  foot 
he  reads  its  Jeeth,  in  its  teeth  the  food  it  sub- 
sists on  and  the  enemies  that  pursue  it.  For, 
small  or  great,  all  things  work  together.  The 
manner  of  life  is  not  the  result  of  the  structure, 
nor  the  structure  the  effect  of  the  mode  of  life. 
Both  were  long  predetermined  in  the  great  plan 
of  the  Almighty  when  he  created  heaven  and 
earth.  There  alone  must  we  look  for  the  “ se- 
cret law”  that  rules  the  universe,  for  the  “ sa- 
cred enigma”  that  Science  endeavors  to  solve  in 
Nature. 

Far  more  striking  yet  is  the  incredible  variety 
which  Nature  displays  in  adapting  the  given 
means  of  motion  to  the  different  elements  in 
which  animals  are  destined  to  live.  The  great 
simplicity  and  astounding  beauty  of  her  me- 
chanics strike  and  amaze  even  the  careless  ob- 
server, and  impress  the  more  serious  student 
with  a deep  and  renewed  conviction  that  God's 
works  are  truly  wondrous  and  far  beyond  chance 
or  human  conception.  But  the  great  master  of 
the  ancients,  Galen,  has  already  said : “ The  con- 
trivances of  Nature  are  so  various,  and  consum- 
mately skillful,  that  the  wisest  of  mankind,  in 
endeavoring  to  search  them  out,  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  discover  them  alL”  So  said  the 
wisest  of  men,  even  Solomon.  So  it  is  now. 


Much  is  still  unknown — seen  indeed,  but  seen 
through  a glass,  darkly.  Not  many  years  ago, 
the  sloth  was  still  pitied  in  nurseries  and  uni- 
versities, because  its  strange  shape  and  enormous 
claws  did  not  allow*  it  to  move  except  with  ex- 
treme slowness  and  great  pain.  Destined,  how- 
ever, to  live  in  the  close  jungle  of  impenetrable 
forests,  where  walking  is  out  of  question,  it*  is 
now  found  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  its  home. 
Clinging  with  its  claws  to  the  branches  of  trees, 
on  whose  foliage  it  lives,  it  moves,  head  down- 
ward, with  great  rapidity  and  in  perfectly  pain- 
less enjoyment. 

But  would  we  be  happier  if  we  knew  more  ? 
Is  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  any  where  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the  rich  treasures 
of  knowledge  which  are  still  held  out  as  glorious 
prizes  to  bo  won  by  eager  students  ? What  we 
know  fills  us  with  overflowing  gratitude  and 
boundless  admiration;  what  we  do  not  know 
shows  us  the  majesty  of  the  Most  High,  and 
spurs  us  on,  not  to  seek  rest  and  repose,  but 
new  wonden  and  new  blessings  in  the  world 
around  ns. 

It  is  with  such  an  aim  that  the  well-known 
Bridgewater  Treatises  were  written ; it  is  for  a 
special  purpose  of  this  kind  that  Paley's  mas- 
terly effort  described  the  wondrous  structure  of 
the  human  body.  For  thus  only  Nature  ought  to 
be  studied ; thus  only  science  becomes  truly  use- 
ful, and  knowledge  begins  to  tend  toward  the 
skies.  Even  the  humblest  attempt  in  this  di- 
rection may  bring  forth  some  new*  aspect,  may 
suggest  some  new  thought,  or  awaken  new  feel- 
ings ; and  with  such  hopes  only  shall  wo  ap- 
proach in  these  notes  some  parts  of  the  human 
frame. 

Its  great  characteristics,  those  features  that 
most  essentially,  if  not  alone,  distinguish  it  from 
those  of  other  animals,  are  the  Foot  and  the 
Hand. 

The  human  foot — which  some  great  masters 
of  our  day  consider  even  a more  striking  evi- 
dence of  man's  superiority  than  his  hand — is 
certainly  a structure  full  of  long  unsuspected 
wonders.  Its  part  and  duty  in  the  whole  frame 
at  once  separate  man  from  the  rest  of  crea- 
tion; it  leads  him  into  an  entirely  different 
sphere  of  life  and  action.  Standing  upright 
upon  his  feet,  man  gains,  by  this  simple  act,  a 
more  noble  and  imposing  carriage  than  the 
highest  being  that  lives  upon  earth.  Ho  looks 
around  him  upon  beast  and  herb,  as  he  to  whom 
all  were  given  by  the  Lord  himself;  like  the 
true  master  of  the  house,  he  overlooks  his  vast 
domain.  He  is  raised — for  a while — high  above 
the  dust  from  which  he  was  taken ; and  thus 
typifies,  by  his  position,  that  he  belongs  not  to 
earth  only  but  also  to  heaven. 

His  feet,  and  the  upright  carriage  which  they 
produce,  affect  and  alter  the  whole  formation 
of  his  body.  The  intestines,  which,  in  animals, 
lie  horizontally,  are,  with  him,  arranged  perpen- 
dicularly ; and  the  blood  that,  in  their  bodies, 
runs  first  lengthways,  and  then  only  up  and 
down,  courses  through  his  veins  but  in  one  di- 
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rection,  from  the  heart  downward  and  back 
again.  Hence  an  attempt  to  walk  on  all-fours 
makes  it  rush  to  the  head,  and  proves  at  once, 
that,  as  man  has  not,  like  the  apes,  four  hands, 
because  he  is  not  destined  to  live  with  them 
upon  trees,  so  he  was  not  fashioned  to  use,  like 
quadrupeds,  both  hands  and  feet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  walking.  He  can  not  do  it.  The  child, 
it  is  true,  in  its  first  year,  moves  with  arms  and 
legs  at  the  same  time ; but  it  crawls  upon  its 
knees  only,  and  not  upon  its  feet.  The  thigh 
bones  of  man  are  so  long  that  the  knees,  if  they 
were  drawn  up  as  in  the  walking  of  animals, 
would  come  close  before  and  alongside  of  the 
elbows.  To  move  thus  is,  if  not  absolutely  im- 
possible, at  least  very  painful,  especially  if  the 
face  is  not  to  look  downward.  For  to  bend 
back  his  neck  in  that  position,  man  would  have 
to  exert  muscles  of  his  neck  which  are  not  ac- 
customed to  such  a task,  and  would  soon  refuse 
to  render  the  service.  Quadrupeds  have  for 
that  special  purpose  what  man  lacks,  because 
he  needs  it  not — a most  powerful,  elastic  band 
running  alongide  of  the  head  and  braced  to  the 
back.  It  aids  them  in  holding  up  the  heavy 
head,  whose  weight  is  increased  by  its  place  at 
the  end  of  a long  neck,  and  thus  enables  them 
to  look  around  as  freely  as  man  does  in  his  up- 
right position. 

They,  on  the  other  hand,  can  as  tittle  walk 
upright,  because  with  them  also  it  brings  heart, 
intestines,  and  blood-vessels  into  an  unnatural 
position.  Their  horizontal  spine  has  to  be  sup- 
ported at  both  ends  by  feet,  so  that,  in  walking, 
they  move  mostly  the  opposite  hind  and  fore- 
foot at  the  same  time.  Men  and  birds  alone 
need  but  one  point  to  support  themselves,  and 
can,  therefore,  move  one  foot  freely  while  the 
other  supports  the  body.  Hence  mainly  the 
laughable  resemblance  of  a bird  without  his 
feather-dress  and  the  human  body.  It  is  well 
known  how  already  Plato  had  made  a compari- 
son between  the  two,  and  how  Diogenes  played 
him  the  trick,  unworthy  of  both  philosophers, 
of  thrusting  a plucked  fowl  into  the  crowd  of 
eagerly  listening  students,  with  the  words: 
“Here  is  Plato’s  man!” 

Nature,  however,  is  a liberal  mistress;  she 
gives  not  only  the  means  of  motion,  but  teaches 
her  children  also  to  use  them  with  success  and 
safety.  Ilcr  spider  spins  without  the  distaff; 
her  bee  builds  without  a rule ; and  her  tailor- 
bird  sews  without  a needle.  Thus  she  teaches 
us  all  to  place,  standing  or  walking,  the  centre 
of  gravity  so  that  it  not  only  secures  the  safety 
of  our  movements,  but  also  enables  us  to  con- 
centrate the  whole  power  of  our  body  upon  one 
point.  Hence  heart  and  stomach  lie  always 
near  the  centre,  sometimes  before,  sometimes 
behind  it,  but  invariably  more  toward  the  front, 
because  head  and  neck  are  too  light  in  com- 
parison with  the  lower  limbs.  For  the  sake  of 
greater  security  some  animals  have  regular  bal- 
ancing-poles, with  which  they  regulate  all  pos- 
sible defects  and  protect  themselves  in  emer- 
gencies. The  fish  has  fins  below  and  at  the 


sides,  which  allow  him  to  glide  swiftly  and  safe- 
ly through  the  waters,  or  to  bask  in  the  warm 
sunlight,  calmly  suspended  in  his  transparent 
home.  Is  he  benumbed  or  dead?  these  fins 
cease  to  be  active,  and  he  turns  immediately 
with  his  belly  upward.  Deprive  him  of  either 
fin,  and  his  motion  becomes  uncertain — he  reels, 
as  if  drunken,  from  side  to  side.  Mussels  and 
snails  have  air-chambers ; birds  a long,  flexible 
neck ; quadrupeds,  besides  necks,  tails,  and  oc- 
casionally horns,  for  the  same  purpose.  Man, 
at  lost,  balances  himself  with  his  arms  in  walk- 
ing and  running.  It  is  not  accident  that  raises 
the  horse’s  bushy  tail  high  into  the  air,  when  it 
races  about  in  frisky,  youthful  exuberance ; nor 
does  chance  teach  it  to  bend  head  and  neck  low 
when  it  drags,  slowly  and  painfully,  heavy  loads 
up  steep  mountain-sides.  The  squirrel  is  bal- 
anced and  aided  by  his  long  feathery  tail ; and 
when  the  cat  springs  with  fierce  precision  upon 
its  unsuspecting  prey,  it  also  is  guided  through 
the  air  by  its  stiffly-extended  tail.  The  un- 
taught boy  already  moves  his  outstretched  arms 
instinctively  up  and  down,  as  he  first  attempts 
to  walk  a narrow  plank,  or  to  cross  a brook  on 
a single  log.  The  rope-dancer  but  adds  to  the 
length  of  his  armsdby  his  pole,  and  thus  walks 
the  more  safely  on  his  perilous  path. 

The  whole  process  of  walking,  however,  is  a. 
constant  balancing  of  the  human  body.  Stand- 
ing still,  it  rests  upon  the  two  column-shaped 
legs,  so  that  the  centre  of  gravity  falls  between 
the  two  heels.  As  soon  as  we  begin  to  waJjk 
we  transfer  the  body  from  one  foot  to  the  other, 
during  which  transfer  the  legs  at  the  same  time 
change  place  with  each  other  and  move  forward. 
One  leg  supports  the  body,  the  other  glides  to  its 
next  resting-place.  Slightly  bent,  so  as  not  no 
touch  the  ground,  it  swings  like  a pendulum, 
held  up  by  neither  bone  nor  sinew,  but  merely 
by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  while  the  supporting 
leg  bends  likewise,  and  the  body  thus  literally 
falls  forward.  But  before  it  actually  falls  the 
swinging  leg  has  accomplished  its  movement, 
and,  resting  upon  the  ground,  it  supports,  in  ita 
turn,  the  body.  In  running  quickly  there  is, 
therefore,  a moment  when  the  body  really  hangs 
in  the  air  without  any  support  whatever. 

But  while  Nature  thus  furnishes  means  of 
motion  with  that  admirable,  mechanical  perfec- 
tion which  always  obtains  the  largest  results  by 
the  smallest  means,  she  yet  leaves  to  the  happy 
possessor  the  pure  enjoyment  of  using  them,  not 
instinctively  merely,  but  subject  to  his  own  will 
and  effort.  The  bird  may  fly  rapidly  or  slowly ; 
he  may  rise,  like  the  skylark,  to  the  very  clouds, 
singing  joyous  anthems  to  his  Maker,  or  he  m^y 
fall  with  incredible  rapidity  from  on  high,  and, 
in  an  instant,  hide  from  his  enemy  in  the  dense 
jungle  of  the  prairie.  The  eagle  soars  in  vast 
and  solemn  circles;  the  swift  swallow  shoote 
about  in  lively  zigzags,  wherever  its  light-winged 
prey  may  tempt  it,  and  yet  each  motion  requires 
the  most  accurate  calculation,  the  most  careful 
use  of  the  various  instruments  given  for  sock 
purpose.  Hence,  he  who  was  wisest  among  men 
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said,  that  among  three  things  which  were  too 
wonderful  for  him — which  he  knew  not — was 
the  way  of  the  eagle  in  the  air.  Look  at  the 
sea-eagle  when  he  falls  like  a meteor  from  the 
bright  sky  upon  the  unlucky  fishing-hawk,  who 
moves  in  lines  that  cross  his  own  path  at  right 
angles.  How  well  he  must  measure  his  flight 
thus  to  catch  the  flsh  that  drops  from  the  bill 
of  the  frightened  bird  before  it  returns  to  its  na- 
tive element,  and  yet  so  to  moderate  his  swoop 
that  he  fall  not  himself  into  the  river  below 
him  1 Quick  as  a flash  of  lightning  darts  the 
gorgeous  humming-bird  from  bush  to  bush,  and  j 
yet,  in  an  instant,  he  turns  and  hangs  in  a rap- 
tore  of  motion  upon  his  restless  wings  right 
over  the  honey-laden  flower ! The  eye  can  not 
follow  the  flight  of  the  swift  through  the  pure 
air,  and  yet  it  never  misses,  by  the  width  of  a 
line,  the  narrow  entrance  to  its  nest,  where  its 
yoang  await  it  with  anxious  twittering  1 

So  it  is  with  the  tiny  bubble  of  air  that  ena- 
bles the  fish  to  rise  and  sink  at  will  in  his  ele- 
ment, like  a beauteous,  life-endowed  balloon. 
The  sidelong  motion  of  his  spine,  formed  like 
an  elastic  rod,  which  powerful  muscles  at  the 
sides  now  draw  to  one  and  now  to  the  other 
side,  aided  in  some  varieties  by  the  paddling  of 
the  tail,  propels  him  forward.  Fins  and  tails 
balance  him  and  steer  his  course,  but  the  air  in 
his  innermost  chambers  alone  supports  him,  and 
enables  him  to  rise  to  the  surface  or  to  descend 
to  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Commonly  the  fish 
has  two  of  these  air-bladders,  which  a narrow 
tube  connects  with  each  other.  By  means  of 
powerful  muscles  he  compresses  them,  and  thus, 
increasing  his  weight  in  proportion  to  his  bulk, 
he  sinks ; or  he  allows,  by  like  means,  the  com- 
pressed air  once  more  to  expand  his  little  bal- 
loon ; his  weight  is  by  so  much  diminished,  and 
he  remains  stationary,  or  rises  to  breathe  the 
pure  air  of  heaven.  If  he  merely  compresses 
the  forward  bolder,  the  fore  part  of  his  body 
grows  heavier  than  the  rest,  and  he  falls  headlong 
down  to  the  bottom ; a pressure  upon  the  other 
bladder  produces  a sidelong  or  straight  ascent. 

But  the  mechanism  in  fishes  is  more  compli- 
cated yet  than  it  appears  at  first  sight,  and  far 
surpasses  that  of  birds  in  beauty  and  ingenuity 
of  device.  The  great  difficulty  which  it  has  to 
overcome  is  the  enormous  pressure  of  a mass  of 
water  at  any  greater  depth.  There  the  fish  need 
no  longer  compress  the  air,  because  the  weight 
of  the  water  itself  w ill  keep  him  down ; perhaps 
half  way  on  his  descent  he  has,  therefore,  again 
to  expand  the  air  in  his  bladder,  if  he  will  not 
suddenly  strike  against  the  hard  bottom,  or  reach 
a depth  from  which  no  effort  on  his  part  would 
ever  enable  him  again  to  rise.  So,  in  rising,  he 
expands  tho  air,  to  grow  lighter,  and  thus  to 
make  his  way  upward ; but  as  the  pressure  of 
the  water  on  his  body  diminishes  at  every  inch 
he  rises,  he  has  to  compress  his  bladder  again  in 
time,  or  he  would,  of  a sudden,  be  hurled  out  of 
„ the  water,  high  into  the  air,  and  there  meet  with 
a miserable  death.  Most  varieties  of  fish  are, 
moreover,  strictly  bound  to  a certain  depth  of 
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the  ocean,  and  neither  above  nor  below  that 
would  they  find  the  means  of  life  provided  for 
them  as  in  their  own  sphere.  Fishes  destined 
to  live  in  the  upper  regions,  near  the  surface, 
would,  at  a depth  of  some  fathoms,  be  as  much 
out  of  their  element,  and  as  unable  to  support 
life,  as  a palm  of  the  tropics  in  the  ice-clad  re- 
gions of  Norway,  or  a northern  pine  in  the  burn- 
ing desert. 

Hence  the  importance  and  exquisite  nicety  of 
their  airy  instruments.  The  flsh  swims  with  a 
precaution  and  a foresight  that  wonld  excite  the 
admiration  of  man,  were  not  his  movements 
mostly  hidden  to  our  eye.  As  the  master  of 
the  sailing  vessel  watches  with  restless  eye  the 
slightest  change  in  the  wind,  and  its  pressure 
upon  his  towering  sails,  as  the  machinist  stands 
vigilant  by  the  mighty  engine,  ready  to  add  fuel 
or  to  open  a valve,  as  the  aeronaut,  high  in  the 
air,  now  pulls  a string  and  now  throws  out  his 
ballast,  so  the  flsh  also  uses  his  spine  and  his 
fins,  his  tail  and  his  air-bladders,  with  ever- 
careful  and  ever-certaiu  precision.  That  the 
pressure  of  the  water  itself,  relaxing  his  muscles 
at  one  time  and  then  again  pressing  upon  them, 
compels  them  to  act  so  as  to  produce  the  proper 
effect  upon  the  other  instruments  of  his  wonder- 
ful mechanism,  is  neither,  as  yet,  fully  estab- 
lished, nor  would  it,  if  ascertained,  in  the  least 
diminish  the  marvelous  beauty  and  ingenuity 
of  his  structure. 

Greater  freedom  in  motion,  as  in  quadrupeds, 
requires  by  no  means  less  nicety  of  control — cm 
the  contrary,  the  freer  the  motion,  the  greater 
the  necessity  of  rightly  employing  the  mechan- 
ism. The  stag  and  the  dog  calculate  te  an 
inch  the  width  of  a water  across  which  they 
leap.  The  intelligent  horse  knows  full  well 
that  he  must  hold  his  feet  differently  when  he 
jumps  over  a fence  and  when  he  crosses  a ditch. 

A careful  hunter  first  gallops  up  to  the  brook  so 
that  the  horse  may  measure  its  width  with  the 
eye  *and  gather  the  force  he  has  to  employ. 

Even  the  humble  cockchafer,  when  he  wishes 
to  rise  on  his  wings,  breathes  several  times  to 
fill  the  air-tubes  of  his  buoyant  little  body. 

The  birds  of  heaven  move  incessantly  through 
their  wide,  unlimited  realm.  Have  not  some 
kinds  of  gull  been  suspected  of  never  resting^ 
though  they  sleep  on  the  heaving  ocean  ? and  db 
not  mariners  in  our  day  still  believe  that  they 
breed  in  the  air  and  carry  their  young  on  their 
wings,  until  they  can  fly  without  aid  ? Hence 
their  whole  structure  is  made  to  answer  that 
one,  main  purpose.  However  varied  their  mode 
of  life  may  he,  whether  they  be  blood-thirsty 
birds  of  prey  or  defenseless  idyllic  songsters* 
whether  they  restlessly  climb  up  the  rough  hark 
of  trees  or  swim  in  majestic  repose  on  tho  calm 
waters,  cveiy  thing  that  flies  under  heaven  im 
made  after  tho  same  great  type.  The  gigantic 
wings  of  the  condor,  that  bear  him,  though 
laden  with  heavy  prey,  swiftly  to  the  snow- 
capped mountain  top,  and  those  of  the  dwarf 
humming  bird,  whom  many  a moth  surpasses  in 
size,  are  still  alike  in  form  and  texture. 
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Large  or  small,  their  powerful  motion  re- 
quires powerful  instruments,  and  we  find,  there- 
fore, that  their  breast-bone  has  a higher  comb 
than  all  other  animals,  to  support  the  unusually 
strong  sinews  of  their  arms.  Birds  that  fiy  but 
little,  hare  a low  comb.  Eagles  and  falcons 
hare  the  largest,  for  their  flight  is  the  strongest. 
The  ostrich  is  almost  without  one,  for  ho  is  a 
swift  runner  in  the  desert;  he  outstrips  with 
ease  the  fleetest  courser,  and  “scorneth  the 
horse  and  the  rider'' — but  he  flies  not.  Other- 
wise birds  are,  as  they  needs  must  be  to  live  in 
thin  transparent  air,  the  lightest  of  all  beings. 
There  are  large  hollows  in  their  bones,  which 
little  tubes  from  the  lungs  supply  at  will  with 
air ; there  are  vacant  spaces  in  their  skin  and 
even  in  the  quills  of  their  feathers.  To  lighten 
their  head,  it  also  has  wide,  empty  chambers  in 
skull  and  bill,  and  is,  moreover,  not  encumbered 
with  heavy  teeth.  To  replace  their  agency,  it 
is  well  known  birds  have  a gizzard,  which  lies 
near  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  bill  serves 
merely  to  seize  the  grain,  the  gizzard  grinds  it 
with  its  hard,  rough  plaits  as  between  millstones, 
and  thus  prepares  it  for  final  digestion.  The 
spine  of  birds  is  firm  and  inflexible,  grown  to- 
gether into  one  piece,  so  that  it  may  serve  to 
direct,  during  flight,  the  whole  light  body,  which 
the  neck  balances  carefully  in  the  air.  The 
bird  steers  mainly  by  the  long,  stiff  feathers  of 
his  tail,  a duty  which  is,  in  some  varieties,  per- 
formed by  their  long,  outstretched  legs.  The 
latter  serve,  thus,  two  great  purposes : they  en- 
able the  bird  to  wade  in  his  own  peculiar 
dominion,  swamps  and  estuaries,  and  in  his 
flight  to  supply  the  want  of  an  inconvenient 
tail,  and  to  furnish,  here  as  in  grasshoppers,  the 
needed  rudder.  Without  such  means  the  bird 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  wind  of  heaven, 
and  hence,  where  they  are  not  needed  for  aerial 
flight,  as  in  the  peacock  and  domestic  fowls, 
they  serve  only  as  a glorious,  but  useless  and 
cumbersome  ornament. 

Far  simpler  and  much  freer  is  the  walking  of 
quadrupeds,  because  they  always  rest  the  weight 
of  their  body  on  two  supports,  standing,  at  least, 
upon  alternate  feet.  But  when  they  trot,  their 
motion  resembles  much  more  that  of  man.  It 
is,  with  them  also,  a constant  falling  forward, 
which,  however,  the  quickly-advanced  foot  each 
time  prevents  at  the  right  moment.  The  swift 
racer  rests,  thus,  only  upon  two  toes ; the  run- 
ning dog  upon  the  middle  part  of  his  foot. 
What  art  and  what  skill  would  it  require  to  in- 
vent a machine,  with  its  countless  bands  and 
wheels,  levers  and  gearings,  that  should  move 
thus  year  after  year  without  ever  losing  its 
balance ! 

But  the  foot  of  man  is  after  all  the  wonder 
of  wonders.  Destined  to  support  the  huge 
column  of  the  human  body,  crowned,  like  the 
graceful  palm-tree,  with  its  well-formed  head, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  move  it  from  place  to 
place,  it  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  mechanisms 
in  nature,  that  reveal  to  us  the  wondrous  wis- 
dom of  our  Maker.  But  it  corresponds,  not 


the  less,  with  the  spiritual  character  of  man. 
Inferior  in  many  a point  to  the  foot  of  despised 
insects,  not  unlike,  and  as  many  think  even  less 
well  endowed  than  that  of  the  ape,  it  has  a 
form  and  a powrer  of  its  own,  as  it  becomes  the 
foot  of  man,  made  after  the  image  of  God.  Its 
shape  is  peculiar,  among  all  things  created,  to 
man  only.  While  he  has  the  hand  in  common 
with  others,  the  foot  is  the  distinguishing  feature 
in  the  structure  of  the  human  body.  By  the 
close  connection  of  the  toes,  by  the  arch-like 
junction  of  the  middle  bones,  and  the  unusual 
arrangement  of  the  ankle-joint,  man  alone  is 
enabled  to  support  the  whole  weight  of  his 
massive  body  on  so  small  a space,  to  stand  up- 
right and  to  walk  upright. 

The  human  foot  has  the  character  of  human- 
ity in  form,  outline,  and  power.  It  is  full  of 
beauty;  well  rounded,  built  in  unsurpassed 
symmetiy,  free  and  graceful  in  its  motions,  so 
that  the  beauteous  form,  and  the  smooth  white 
skin,  with  its  fine  bluish  veins,  hide  and  make 
us  forget  its  mechanical  perfection.  There  is 
no  column  on  earth  so  gloriously  shaped  as  that 
for  which  it  serves  as  pedestal.  A glance  at 
the  square,  hard,  and  angular  foot  of  even  the 
highest  among  animals,  reveals  in  an  instant  its 
vast  superiority.  Even  the  sole  of  the  foot  is 
soft  and  well  rounded.  There  are  no  sharp 
edges  here,  no  salient  angles.  The  instep— 
that  fabled  mark  of  loft/  lineage,  which  the 
Arab  even  now  measures  with  practiced  eye,  to 
read  in  it  the  stranger  s claim  to  noble  blood — 
forms  a gentle,  swelling  arch,  above  and  below 
displaying  lines  of  greater  beauty  than  human 
mind  has  ever  conceived. 

The  free,  unfettered  foot  of  Eastern  nations, 
shows  the  surprising  agility  of  which  the  toes 
are  capable.  Wliat  in  more  civilized  lands  the 
unfortunate  cripple  only  is  painfully  compelled 
to  learn,  in  the  Orient  numbers  acquire  freely 
from  early  childhood.  The  East  Indian  calls 
them  with  truth  his  toe-fingers.  With  them  the 
tailor  twists  his  thread,  and  the  cook  holds  his 
knife,  while  hi9  hands  are  employed  above.  In 
many  a branch  of  mechanics  all  artisans  use 
them,  even  for  tasks  apparently  hopeless — as  the 
picking  up  of  a pin  and  the  threading  of  a needle. 

But  even  hid  in  coverings,  thick  and  clumsy, 
the  whole  bearing  of  the  foot  still  preserves  an 
air  as  if  it  possessed  a life  and  a will  of  its  own. 
No  animal  can  move  it  so  gracefully,  none  can 
vary  walk  and  carriage  as  man  does  even  when 
acting,  untaught  and  untutored,  merely  from 
instinct.  All  gaits  of  animals  are  alike.  One 
cat  steps  and  leaps  like  another ; its  movements 
show  but,  over  and  over  again,  the  vile  nature 
of  its  kind — full  of  sly  cunning  and  fierce  ma- 
lignity. But  every  man  has  a walk  of  his  own. 
The  Indian  tells,  with  never-failing  accuracy, 
even  in  the  faintest  imprint,  the  footstep  of  the 
white  from  that  of  the  red  man.  The  hunter  in 
the  far  West  reads  in  your  track  your  age,  you* 
occupation,  and  your  temper.  The  European 
walks  not  like  the  American,  the  Northerner 
not  like  the  son  of  the  South.  “ A wicked  man 
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apeaksth  with  hb  feet,”  *ay*  Solomon.  ®wr  iho  j outer  earths  surface.  enter  the  chapel  whither 
shape  of  the  foot  arid  tha  nature  of  the  walk  ; then?  Void  temaiita  pf  oar  deuir^&iir  departed 
speak  ths  mote  loudly  fmd  ^ately  of  character  are  Itofae  hv  the  smug  undertaker  a gcutlemeru 
and  mode  of  life,  as  man  is  uneguariou*  of  b»>  t and  pronounce  an  ology  over  that  bedizened  h^x 
iug  betrayed,  and  careful  and  skillful,  perhaps  inf  corruption  ? When  the  you  fig  are  krit&hh 
to  ray  in  word,  gesture,  and  expresHlom  only  j down,  and  their  roses  nipped  m mi  .hour  by  the 
wliat  be  'tv hikes  uis  to  know,  be  ibrgsta  the  safer  destroying  blight  even  tho  stranger /bau  ffympa- 
^nd  clearer  withes*  beneath  him.  tbize.  Who  counts  the  scant  year*  im  the  gra^e- 

W*  know*  that  to  Unco  ver  omfs  jfefet  $jfs  st&n  [ stone,  or  read#  the  notice  m l he  o&wspx^er  cor- 


of  reverence  and  adoration *iror . rffct*  East. 
The  faithful  believer  in  the  Prophet  tores  his 
foe^  aiid  not  hi)?  beadles  be  eiJtebJ  the  house  of 
God,  for  he  thinks  of  Mcms.  who  put  uif  his 
shoes,  because  the  place  wlieve  he  sinod'Wa*  holy 
ground.  But  why  did  the  Lord,  tmlei  Ezekiel 
to  cover  his  feet,  and  thn.M*  to  ruakv:  naanumi- 
ing  for  the  dead  ?"  Surely  We  nryr  fearfully  and 
Wuihiorfuily  made ; and  maW^lottfr  ore  tiod'e 
**<*&*,  and  that  oar  soul  fcntres  ftiU  Widfl, 
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nsPH^jfTt  fy.-r-.'  v -’ 
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. JUeHiuVA  **fcLKTO>  _rit»*pex. 
fpllE  demise  qf  Lady  tvew  of  course  puk  a rtop 
-l  iV  u white  in  the  nminnjoui/tf  project*  in 
interesMig U»  fho  bonse  of  Newcomc.  Hymen 
hl^w  his  .lurch  ^qft<vput  ifc  into  the  cupboard,  Aw 
im  *>0  a future  day  ^nd  exchanged  hi*  g/insk 
fcafFroh -colOrvil  robe  for dace  u t tempo  raxy  inmrm- 
mg,  CMrte  Houcmau  improved  the.  Pcc4- 
siou  at  Lad* ; Wfotritoea-y  eha)iol  hard  by ; and 
M fi&tih;  at  fh«  JfojfctiWi?  »yas  one  of  his  oiokt. 
thrilling  *urtGr>ri*  brcprbrtad  at  the  nwpmtt  of 
#bme.oflh^ Then* were  those  of 
his  Hock,  topechdlv  fi  pair  wltoso  jjuarter  the 
fold  Wju  tlifet  urgandoft,  wlrntrere  always  thurnv- 
ed;  Wifh  the  piping  id  that  melodious  (tastot. 

W\v  ioi\  while  the  coffin  yet  rests  go  tlm. 
' ciontitiuwl  froin  rbe  Apr)!.  > nait**. 


uer.  The  cootra*t  forces  ilielf  no  you-  A 
fair  ywmg  creature,  bdtrht  and  blooming  yev 
terday,  dustrihuting  vmile^.  levyotg  liooioge,  iu-r 
spiring  deihv.  couscioutf  of  bor  janver  to  charm, 
ami  gay  with  the  natural  enjoyment  of  her  coo- 
quesbs— who  in  his  walk  through  the  world,  has 
riot  looked  on  many  such  a one  \ and,  at  the 
notion  of  her  sudden  call  away  from  beauty, 
triumph,  pleasure;  her  helpless  outcries  during 
her  short  pain  ; her  vain  plea*  for  A iiule  re- 
irpitu;  her  sentence,  and  its  exeeuvioh  ; hna  3iot 
fell  a shock  of  pity  ? VVlien  the  days  of  a long 
life  ^Rc  to  its  c4asev  and  u white  head  sinks 
to  rise  no  more,  we  bow  our  vm\  with  resjiect 
m the  mourning  train  passes,  and  salute  the 
herkidry  atul  devices  of  yonder  pomp,  as  sym* 
feib  of  age,  wbdoxn,  deserved  inspect,  and  mer- 
ited honor;  long  experience  of  eutfering  and 
action.  The  wealth  he  may  have  achieved  i* 
the  horv^t  which  he  sowed)  die  titles  pn  dus 
heairic^  fttiH*  of  the  field  he  bruvrily  and  labori- 
ously wivuight  in.  But  io  live  io  fourscore 
years,  anil  be  louud  dancing  among  the  idle 
rirguis'  l -hr  have  had  near  a century  of  allotted 
time*  uud  then  l*  caDed  away  from  the  giddy 
rtotiw  pf-  to.  MavtAir  fuldlel  To  hare  to  yield 
your  ro^  too,  arid  then  drop  out  of  the  botn 
duich  of  your  old  linger*  a wTeath  iliat  came 
AOm  a Fansiao  haad-tHjx  f One  famdqs  *rourid 
tenil*  graves  unseen  troops  at  moyrmix^  wait- 
mg;  many  and  many  a poor  pooiuuner  troop. 
i«p;io  the  place;  inany  WiWpiug  charities;  many 
Uiml  Ufifiqh*) ; man y dear  frieruls  beloved  and 
dcploreAh  Uf>  nt  the  toll  of  that  l»elf  to  fob 
low  the  honorvAl  lirnm-j  dead  j»ui*en U*  waiting 
#d*oVc,  and  culling,  ;'Conit%  duuglite  ln  lost  ehil- 
dfOq^  hi?uAttj>  tv»uinUingp,  hovering  round  like 
idieroidtn)  and  WhBliering,  “ Welcome, ‘wotfi^rr 
liore  i>  c-iw  who  reposes  after  a long  faa^t  w hem 
po  totfrvi  after  givihood  without  kiiidly 

liuiteriial  tjurturo;  ;mam»g^  Without  aitetidn  ; 
ihattoniiCK/d  wit  bout  its  preHons  and  joy»  w 
after  foursrtirv  ymry  of  lonely  vanity,  bit  us 
.taku  gt F out  hat*  to  Uiat  pnKW^4»on  ton  as  it. 
k adiniririg  the  ditfemu  iot^  nvarded  u:.- 
the  child  rim  of  men.  Add  the  >-  nrinu*  usages  to 
which  ttisoren  fAita  cpi^lur^. 

Lcnse  wc  yutide.r  vc(>e(/<pft]]ed  box,  spangled 
with  fantastic  heraldry,  and  tonmimog  within 
the  hged  slough  and  enveldfife  of  a soul  gone  Co 
rcfuifcr  \ls  oocoorit.  Look  rather  at  the  living 
audlooeie  suiciding  round  the  ylitdif  the  deep 
grief  on  liarncs  Newc-orae^  line  countenance . 
the  depieved  in  the  face  of  the  moAi 

noble  the  Marquis  of  Ftiriutosh ; tho  #y:nparhy 
of  her  iadyshipV  medical  nmn  (w'hn  come  itt 
the  third  uioimiing  carriage)  ^ better  ihm  these., 
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the  awe,  and  reverence,  and  emotion,  exhibited 
in  the  kind  face  of  one  of  the  witnesses  of  this 
scene,  as  he  listens  to  those  words  which  the 
priest  rehearses  over  our  dead.  What  magnifi- 
cent words ! 'what  a burning  faith,  what  a glo- 
rious triumph ; what  a heroic  life,  death,  hope, 
they  record ! They  are  read  over  all  of  ns  alike ; 
as  the  sun  shines  on  just  and  unjust.  We  have 
all  of  us  heard  them ; and  I have  fancied  for 
my  part,  that  they  fell  and  smote  like  the  sods 
on  the  coffin. 

The  ceremony  over,  the  undertaker’s  gentle- 
men clamber  on  the  roof  of  the  vacant  hearse, 
into  which  palls,  tressels,  trays  of  feathers,  are 
inserted,  [and  the  horses  break  out  into  a trot, 
and  the  empty  carriages,  expressing  the  deep 
grief  of  the  deceased  lady’s  friends,  depart  home- 
ward. It  is  remarked  that  Lord  Kew  hardly 
has  any  communication  with  his  cousin,  Sir 
Barnes  Newcomo.  His  lordship  jumps  into  a 
cab,  and  goes  to  the  railroad.  Issuing  from  the 
cemetery,  the  Marquis  of  Farintosh  hastily  or- 
ders that  thing  to  be  taken  off  his  hat,  and  re- 
turns to  town  in  his  brougham,  smoking  a cigar. 
Sir  Barnes  Newcome  rides  in  the  brougham  be- 
side Lord  Farintosh  as  far  as  Oxford  Street, 
where  he  gets  a cab,  and  goes  to  the  City.  For 
business  is  business,  and  must  be  attended  to, 
though  grief  be  ever  so  severe. 

A very  short  time  previous  to  her  demise, 
Mr.  Rood  (that  was  Mr.  Rood — that  other  lit- 
tle gentleman  in  black,  who  shared  the  third 
mourning  coach  along  with  her  ladyship’s  med- 
ical man)  had  executed  a will  by  which  almost 
all  the  Countess’s  property  was  devised  to  her 
granddaughter,  Ethel  Newcome.  Lady  Few’s 
decease  of  course  delayed  the  marriage  projects 
for  a while.  The  young  heiress  returned  to  her 
mother’s  house  in  Park  Lane.  I daresay  the 
deep  mourning  habiliments  in  which  the  domes- 
tics of  that  establishment  appeared,  were  pur- 
chased out  of  the  funds  left  in  his  hands,  which 
Ethel’s  banker  and  brother  had  at  her  disposal. 

Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  who  was  one  of  the 
trustees  of  his  sister's  property,  grumbled  no 
donbt  because  his  grandmother  had  bequeathed 
to  him  but  a paltry  recompense  of  five  hundred 
pounds  for  his  pains  and  trouble  of  trusteeship ; 
but  his  manner  to  Ethel  was  extremely  bland 
and  respectful : an  heiress  now,  and  to  be  mar- 
chioness in  a few  months,  Sir  Barnes  treated 
her  with  a very  different  regard  to  that  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  show  to  other  members 
of  his  family.  For  while  this  worthy  baronet 
would  contradict  his  mother  at  every  word  she 
uttered,  and  take  no  pains  to  disguise  his  opin- 
ion that  Lady  Ann’s  intellect  was  of  the  very 
poorest  order,  he  would  listen  deferentially  to 
Ethel's  smallest  observations,  exert  himself  to 
amuse  her  under  her  grief,  which  he  chose  to 
take  for  granted  was  very  severe,  visit  her  con- 
stantly, and  show  the  most  charming  Bolicitnde 
for  her  general  comfort  and  welfare. 

Daring  this  time  my  wife  received  constant 
notes  from  Ethel  Newcome,  and  the  intimacy 
between  the  two  ladies  much  increased.  Laura 


was  so  unlike  the  women  of  Ethel’s  circle,  the 
young  lady  was  pleased  to  say,  that  to  be  with 
her  was  Ethel’s  greatest  comfort  Miss  New- 
come  was  now  her  own  mistress,  had  her  car- 
riage, and  would  drive  day  after  day  to  our  cot- 
tage at  Richmond.  The  frigid  society  of  Lord 
Farintosh’s  sisters,  the  conversation  of  his  moth- 
er, did  not  amuse  Ethel,  and  she  escaped  from 
both  with  her  usual  impatience  of  control.  She 
was  at  home  every  day  dutifully  to  receive  my 
Lord’s  visits,  but  though  she  did  not  open  her 
mind  to  Laura  as  freely  regarding  the  young 
gentleman  as  she  did  when  the  character  and 
disposition  of  her  future  mother  and  sisters-in- 
law  was  the  subject  of  their  talk,  I could  see, 
from  the  grave  look  of  commiseration  which  my 
wife’s  face  bore  after  her  young  friend’s  visits, 
that  Mrs.  Pendennis  augured  rather  ill  of  the 
future  happiness  of  this  betrothed  ))air.  Once, 
at  Miss  Newcome's  special  request,  I took  my 
wife  to  see  her  in  Park  Lane,  where  the  Mar- 
quis of  Farintosh  found  us.  His  Lordship  and 
I had  already  a half  acquaintance,  which  was 
not,  however,  improved  after  my  regular  pres- 
entation to  him  by  Miss  Newcome : he  scowled 
at  me  with  a countenance  indicative  of  any  thing 
but  welcome,  and  did  not  seem  in  the  least  more 
pleased  when  Ethel  entreated  her  friend  Laura 
not  to  take  her  bonnet,  not  to  think  of  going 
away  so  soon.  She  came  to  see  us  the  very 
next  day,  staid  much  longer  with  us  than  usual, 
and  returned  to  town  quite  late  in  the  evening, 
in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  inhospitable 
Laura,  who  would  have  had  her  leave  us  long  be- 
fore. “ I am  sure,”  says  clear-sighted  Mrs.  Laura, 

“ she  is  come  out  of  bravado,  and  after  we  went 
away  yesterday  that  there  were  words  between 
her  and  Lord  Farintosh  on  our  account.” 

“ Confound  the  young  man,”  breaks  out  Mr. 
Pendennis  in  a fume ; “ what  does  he  mean  by 
his  insolent  airs  ?” 

“He  may  think  we  are  partisans  de  l autre” 
says  Mrs.  Pendennis,  with  a smile  first,  and  a 
sigh  afterward,  as  she  said  “ poor  Clive !” 

“Do  yon  ever  talk  about  Clive?”  asks  the 
husband. 

“Never.  Once,  twice  perhaps,  in  the  most 
natural  manner  in  the  world,  we  mentioned 
where  he  is ; but  nothing  further  passes.  The 
subject  is  a sealed  one  between  us.  She  often 
looks  at  his  drawings  in  my  album  (Clive  had 
drawn  our  baby  there  and  its  mother  in  a great 
variety  of  attitudes),  and  gazes  at  his  sketch  of 
his  dear  old  father : but  of  him  she  never  say* 
a word.” 

“ So  it  is  best,”  says  Mr.  Pendennis. 

“Yes — best,”  echoes  Laura  with  a sigh. 

u You  think,  Laura,”  continues  the  husband, 

“ You  think  she — ” 

“She  what?”  What  did  Mr.  Pendennis 
mean?  Laura  his  wife  certainly  understood 
him,  though  upon  my  conscience  the  sentence 
went  no  further — for  she  answered  at  once. 

“Yes — I think  she  certainly  did,  poor  boy. 

But  that,  of  course,  is  over  now:  and  Ethel, 
though  she  can  not  help  being  a worldly  woman. 
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has  such  firmness  and  resolution  of  character, 
that  if  she  has  once  determined  to  conquer  any 
inclination  of  that  sort  I am  sure  she  will  master 
it,  and  make  Lord  Farintosh  a very  good  wife.” 

“ Since  the  Colonel’s  quarrel  with  Sir  Barnes,” 
cries  Mr.  Pendennis,  adverting  by  a natural  tran- 
sition from  Ethel  to  her  amiable  brother,  “our 
banking  friend  does  not  invite  ns  any  more: 
Lady  Clara  sends  you  no  cards.  I have  a great 
mind  to  withdraw  my  account.” 

Laura,  who  understands  nothing  about  ac- 
counts, did  not  perceive  the  fine  irony  of  this 
remark;  but  her  face  straightway  put  on  the 
severe  expression  which  it  chose  to  assume 
whenever  Sir  Barnes’s  family  was  mentioned, 
and  she  said,  “ My  dear  Arthur,  I am  very  glad 
indeed  that  Lady  Clara  sends  us  no  more  of 
her  invitations.  You  know  very  well  why  I dis- 
liked them.” 

# “Why?” 

“ I hear  baby  crying,”  says  Laura.  O Laura, 
Laura  1 how  could  you  tell  your  husband  such 
a fib  ? — and  she  quits  the  room  without  deign- 
ing  to  give  any  answer  to  that  “ Why.” 

Let  us  pay  a brief  visit  to  Newcome  in  the 
North  of  England,  and  there  we  may  get  some 
answer  to  the  question  of  which  Mr.  Pendennis 
had  just  in  vain  asked  a reply  from  his  wife. 
My  design  does  not  include  a description  of  that 
great  and  flourishing  town  of  Newcome,  and  of 
the  manufactures  which  caused  its  prosperity; 
but  only  admits  of  the  introduction  of  those 
Newcomites  who  are  concerned  in  the  affairs 
of  the  family  which  has  given  its  respectable 
name  to  these  volumes. 

Thus  in  previous  pages  we  have  said  nothing 
about  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Newcome, 
the  magnificent  bankers  and  manufacturers  who 
had  their  places  of  business  in  the  town,  and 
their  splendid  villas  outside  its  smoky  precincts ; 
people  who  would  give  their  thousand  guineas 
for  a picture  or  a statue,  and  write  you  off  a 
check  for  ten  times  the  amount  any  day ; peo- 
ple who,  if  there  was  talk  of  a statue  to  the 
Queen  or  the  Duke,  would  come  down  to  the 
Town  All  and  subscribe  their  one,  twro,  three 
undred  apiece  (especially  if  in  the  neighboring 
qity  of  Slowcome  they  were  putting  up  a statue 
to  the  Duke  or  the  Queen) — not  of  such  men 
have  I spoken,  the  magnates  of  the  place ; but 
of  the  humble  Sarah  Mason  in  Jubilee  Row — 
of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Bidders  the  vicar,  Mr. 
Vidler  the  apothecary,  Mr.  Puff  the  baker — of 
Tom  Potts  the  jolly  reporter  of  the  “Newcome 
Independent,”  and Batters,  Esq.,  the  pro- 

prietor of  that  journal — persons  with  whom  our 
friends  have  had  already,  or  will  be  found  pres- 
ently to  have,  some  connection.  And  it  is 
from  these  that  we  shall  arrive  at  some  particu- 
lars regarding  the  Newcome  family,  which  will 
show  us  that  they  have  a skeleton  or  two  in 
their  closets,  as  w'ell  as  their  neighbors. 

Now’,  how  will  you  have  the  story?  Worthy 
mammas  of  families — if  you  do  not  like  to  have 
your  daughters  told  that  bad  husbands  will 
make  bad  wives;  that  marriages  begun  in  in-^ 
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difference  make  homes  unhappy;  that  men 
whom  girls  are  brought  to  swear  to  love  and 
honor,  are  sometimes  false,  selfish,  and  cruel, 
and  that  women  forget  the  oaths  which  they 
have  been  made  to  swear — if  you  will  not  hear 
of  this,  ladies,  close  the  book,  and  send  for 
some  other.  Banish  the  newspaper  out  of 
your  houses,  and  shut  your  eyes  to  the  truth, 
the  awful  truth,  of  life  and  sin.  Is  the  world 
made  of  Jennies  and  Jessamies;  and  passion 
the  play  of  school-boys  and  school-girls,  scrib- 
bling valentines  and  interchanging  lollipops? 

Is  life  all  over  when  Jenny  and  Jessamy  are 
married;  and  are  there  no  subsequent  trials, 
griefs,  wars,  bitter  heart-pangs,  dreadful  tempta- 
tions, defeats,  remorses,  sufferings  to  bear,  and 
dangers  to  overcome  ? As  you  and  I,  friend, 
kneel  with  our  children  round  about  us,  pros- 
trate before  the  Father  of  us  all,  and  asking 
mercy  for  miserable  sinners,  are  the  young  ones 
to  suppose  the  words  are  mere  form,  and  don't 
apply  to  us  ? — to  some  outcasts  in  the  free  seats 
probably,  or  those  naughty  boys  playing  in  the 
church-yard?  Are  they  not  to  know  that  we 
err  too,  and  pray  with  all  our  hearts  to  be 
rescued  from  temptation?  If  such  a knowl- 
edge is  wrong  for  them,  send  them  to  church 
Apart.  Go  you  and  worship  in  private ; or  if 
not  too  proud,  kneel  humbly  in  the  midst  of 
them,  owning  your  wrong,  and  praying  Heaven 
to  be  merciful  to  you  a sinner. 

When  Barnes  Newcome  became  the  reigning 
Prince  of  the  Newcome  family,  and  after  the 
first  agonies  of  grief  for  his  father’s  death  had 
subsided,  he  made  strong  attempts  to  conciliate 
the  principal  persons  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
to  render  himself  popular  in  the  borough.  He 
gave  handsome  entertainments  to  the  townsfolk 
and  to  the  country  gentry;  he  tried  even  to 
bring  those  two  warring  classes  together.  He 
endeavored  to  be  civil  to  the  “Newcome  Inde- 
pendent,” the  Opposition  paper,  as  well  as  to 
the  “Newcome  Sentinel,”  that  true  old  Un- 
compromising Blue.  He  asked  the  dissenting 
clergyman  to  dinner,  and  the  Low  Church  clergy- 
man, as  well  as  the  orthodox  Doctor  Bidders 
and  his  curates.  He  gave  a lecture  at  the 
Newcome  Athenaeum,  which  every  body  said 
was  very  amusing,  and  which  “Sentinel”  and 
“Independent”  both  agreed  in  praising.  Of 
course  he  subscribed  to  that  statue  which  the 
Newcomites  were  raising ; to  the  philanthropic 
missions  which  the  Reverend  Low  Church  gen- 
tlemen were  engaged  in ; to  the  races  (for  the 
young  Newcomite  manufacturers  are  as  sport- 
ing gents  as  any  in  the  North),  to  the  hospital, 
the  People’s  Library,  the  restoration  of  the  rood 
screen,  and  the  great  painted  window  in  New- 
come  Old  Church  (Rev.  J.  Bulders),  and  he 
had  to  pay  in*  fine  a most  awful  price  for  hit 
privilege  of  sitting  in  Parliament  as  representa- 
tive of  his  native  place — as  he  called  it  in  his 
speeches  “the  cradle  of  his  forefathers,  the 
home  of  his  race,”  etc.,  though  Barnes  was  in 
fact  born  at  Clapham. 

Lady  Clara  could  not  in  the  least  help  this 
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young  statesman  in  his  designs  upon  Newcome 
and  the  Newcomites.  After  she  came  into 
Barnes's  hands,  a dreadful  weight  fell  upon  her. 
She  would  smile  and  simper,  and  talk  kindly 
and  gayly  enough  at  first,  during  Sir  Brian’s 
life ; and  among  women,  when  Barnes  was  not 
present.  But  as  soon  as  he  joined  the  com- 
pany, it  was  remarked  that  his  wife  became 
silent,  and  looked  eagerly  toward  him  when- 
ever she  ventured  to  speak.  She  blundered, 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears ; the  little  wit  she  had 
left  her  in  her  husband's  presence:  ho  grew 
angry,  and  tried  to  hide  his  anger  with  a sneer, 
or  broke  out  with  a gibe  and  an  oath,  when  he 
lost  patience,  and  Clara,  whimpering,  would 
leave  the  room.  Every  body  at  Newcome  knew 
that  Barnes  bullied  his  wife. 

People  had  worse  charges  against  Barnes 
than  wife-bullying.  Do  you  suppose  that  little 
interruption  which  occurred  at  Barnes's  mar- 
riage was  not  known  in  Newcome  ? His  victim 
had  been  a Newcome  girl,  the  man  to  whom  she 
was  betrothed  was  in  a Newcome  factory.  When 
Barnes  was  a young  man,  and  in  his  occasional 
visits  to  Newcome,  lived  along  with  those  dash- 
ing young  blades  Sam  Jollyman  (Jollyman, 
Brothers,  and  Bowcher),  Bob  Homer,  Cross 
Country  Bill,  Al.  Rucker  (for  whom  his  father 
had  to  pay  eighteen  thousand  pounds  after  the 
Leger,  the  year  Toggery  won  it),  and  that  wild 
lot,  all  sorts  of  stories  were  told  of  them,  and 
of  Barnes  especially.  Most  of  them  were  set- 
tled, and  steady  business  men  by  this  time. 
Al.  it  was  known  had  become  very  serious,  be- 
sides making  his  fortune  in  cotton.  Bob  Homer 
managed  the  Bank;  and  as  for  S.  Jollyman, 
Mrs.  S.  J.  took  uncommon  good  care  that  he 
didn’t  break  out  of  bounds  any  more ; why,  he 
was  not  even  allowed  to  play  a game  at  billiards, 
or  to  dine  out  without  her.  ....  I could  go  on 
giving  you  interesting  particulars  of  a hundred 
members  of  the  Newcome  aristocracy,  were  not 
our  attention  especially  directed  to  one  respect- 
able family. 

All  Barnes’s  endeavors  at  popularity  were 
vain,  partly  from  his  own  fault,  and  partly  from 
the  nature  of  mankind,  and  of  the  Newcome 
folks  especially,  whom  no  single  person  could 
possibly  conciliate.  Thus,  suppose  he  gave  the 
advertisements  to  the  “Independent;”  the  old 
Blue  rsper,  the  “Sentinel,”  was  very  angry: 
suppose  he  asked  Mr.  Hunch,  the  dissenting 
minister,  to  bless  the  table-cloth  after  dinner,  as 
he  had  begged  Doctor  Bidders  to  utter  a bene- 
diction on  the  first  course ; Ilunch  and  Bulders 
were  both  angry.  He  subscribed  to  the  races — 
what  heathenism!  to  the  missionaries — what 
sanctimonious  humbug!  And  the  worst  was 
that  Barnes  being  young  at  that  time,  and  not 
able  to  keep  his  tongue  in  order,  could  not  help 
saying  not  to  but  of  such  and  such  a man,  that 
he  was  an  infernal  ass,  or  a confonnded  old 
idiot,  and  so  forth — peevish  phrases,  which  un- 
did in  a moment  the  works  of  a dozen  dinners, 
countless  compliments,  and  months  of  grinning 
good-humor. 
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Now  he  is  wiser.  He  is  very  proud  of  being 
New  come  of  Newcome,  and  quite  believes  that 
the  place  is  his  hereditary  principality.  But 
still,  he  says,  his  father  was  a fool  for  ever 
representing  the  borough.  “ Dammy,  Sir,”  cries 
Sir  Barnes,  “ never  sit  for  a place  that  lies  at 
your  park-gates,  and  above  all  never  try  to  con- 
ciliate ’em.  Curse  ’em ! Hate  'em  well,  Sir. 

Take  a line,  and  flog  the  fellows  on  the  other 
side.  Since  I have  6ate  in  Parliament  for  an- 
other place,  I have  saved  myself  I don’t  know 
how  much  a year.  I never  go  to  High  Church 
or  Low ; don’t  give  a shillin'  to  the  confound- 
ed races,  or  the  infernal  soup-tickets,  or  to  the 
miserable  missionaries ; and  at  last  live  in  quiet” 

So,  in  spite  of  all  his  subscriptions,  and  his 
coaxing  of  the  various  orders  of  Newcomites, 

Sir  Barnes  Newcome  was  not  popular  among 
them ; and  while  he  had  enemies  on  all  sides, 
had  sturdy  friends  not  even  on  his  own.  Scarce  t 
a man  but  felt  Barnes  was  laughing  at  him; 
Bulders,  in  his  pulpit,  Holder,  who  seconded 
him  in  his  election,  the  Newcome  society,  and 
the  ladies,  even  more  than  the  men,  were  un- 
easy under  his  ominous  familiarity,  and  re- 
covered their  good-humor  when  he  left  them. 
People  felt  as  if  it  was  a truce  only,  and  not  an 
alliance  with  him,  and  ahvays  speculated  on  the 
possibility  of  war : when  he  turned  his  back  on 
them  in  the  market,  men  felt  relieved,  and,  as 
they  passed  his  gate,  looked  with,  no  friendly 
glances  over  his  park  wall. 

What  happened  within  was  perfectly  familiar 
to  many  persons.  Our  friend  was  insolent  to 
all  his  servants ; and  of  course  very  well  served, 
but  very  much  disliked  in  consequence.  The 
butler  was  familiar  with  Taplow — the  house- 
keeper had  a friend  at  Newcome ; Mrs.  Tap- 
low,  in  fact,  of  the  King’s  Arms — one  of  the 
grooms  at  Newcome  Park  kept  company  with 
Mrs.  Bidder’s  maid:  the  incomings  and  out- 
goings, the  quarrels  and  tears,  the  company 
from  London,  and  all  the  doings  of  the  folks  at 
Newcome  Park  were  thus  known  to  the  neigh- 
borhood round  about.  The  apothecary  brought 
an  awful  story  back  from  Newcome.  He  had 
been  called  to  Lady  Clara  in  strong  hysterical 
fits.  He  found  her  ladyship  with  a bruise  op 
her  face.  When  Sir  Barnes  approached  her  * 
(he  would  not  allow  the  medical  man  to  see  her 
except  in  his  presence)  she  screamed,  and  bade 
him  not  come  near  her.  These  things  did  Mr. 

Vidler  weakly  impart  to  Mrs.  Vidler:  these, 
under  solemn  vows  of  secrecy,  Mrs.  Vidler  told 
to  one  or  two  friends.  Sir  Barnes  and  Lady 
Clara  were  seen  shopping  together  veiy  gra- 
ciously in  Newcome  a short  time  afterward; 
persons  who  dined  at  the  Park  said  the  Baronet 
and  his  wife  seemed  on  very  good  terms ; but — 
but  that  story  of  the  bruised  cheek  remained  in 
the  minds  of  certain  people,  and  layby  at  com- 
pound interest  as  such  6tories  will. 

Now,  say  people  quarrel  and  make  it  up ; or 
don’t  make  it  up,  but  wear  a smirking  face  to 
society,  and  call  each  other  “my  dear”  and 
“ my  love,”  and  smooth  over  their  countenances 
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before  Job  a,  who  enters  with  iht  &&i$  tb^y 
art*  barking  and  biting,  ot  who  announce  the 
dinner  as  they  are  tearing  each  tubers  eyes 
out?  Suppose  9 woman  is  ever  >6  mmerflla^ 
and  yet  smiles,  and  show  her  grid?? 

“ Quito  Tight-**  a ay  her  prudent  friends,  and  hsr 
husband's  rchtdons  above  all.  kL  My  .vtaur,  you 
have  too  much  propriety  to  exhibit  your  s*rjef 
before  ahovc  nil  before  the  dwlwg 

.'ehitemt*-  &}  jta  ihi  h yoor  duty,  to  lie  to  your 

Ouc«?ibbf  djscipHB&of  hypocrisy  improve  any 

a hlo^,  dh  you  Xiifiiiijzd  iu  this  matter' alone  sim  ; 
will  Ik  a riyfix-i-nc  f $xxir  Lady  J I fancy 
a better  iot  for  foii  than  that  to  which  fate 
banded  you  O'e:.  1 fancy,  there  iioed  have 

h^enno  dec&tiriyyur  fopffyinipje  Utile  heart, 
omkil  l£  bpi  haye  been  giyeii  into  oilier  keeping. 
But  you  \cere.eon*Tgrtcd  to  a muster,  whose 
scOfn  and  i^teU^'tarrHml  ybu$  under  whose 
iapfenic  yopt  ‘jHQt&il,  eyes  w(:re  ofraitl 

16  look  up,  mid  bdforv.  whosi;  gloomy  coldness 
yxj\*  ibhiil  tiOi btiJJvbfi?-  tfopposh'  & ) inic  plant, 
very  that 

might  have  btoomwi  arweuUy  und  borne  fair 
tfotvers.  !md  B revived;  warm  shelter  and. kindly 
nurture |.  suppose  n young  w.n umi  iakzn .out  of 
her  Uvxtioi  hud  given  ,6ver  to  .&  hard  master 
whWtfi*  £&$&&&%  ere  aa  10 soiling  a*  hi*  neglect ; 
cj.r;M\rnrM{  t*»  crrml  u*age  ; to  weary  looeUness : 
to  Itft&jiS  wiff  9:* 

.am)  thorn  *)HU;fo  fo\  u*  h i w up  advocate  to  roar 
6al  to  a UHtiaii  jury  the  wrorsgaof  her  Injured 
; husband,  tQ;  pami  -itro  ngoafoa  of  lib idetdiHg 
heart  (if  Mr.  'Ad V<xai to  gets  plain  tiiFf*  Indi  in 
tlmfe,  and  before  defendant^  wtform'y  low  re- 
tained h im),  uhd  to  show  ftociijty btyuvM  tjrnmigb 
Let . n*  console  Unit  ina»;iyT»  1 ?i*yy  wfth 
thumping  damages ; ciml  n*  for  the  ovnimm-^the 
guiliY  wrUUdrl— let  ofi  lead  hyr  oul  ami  at 


t)*e  ymoig  .ft! low's  cb;nvicler  were  sure  he  would 
display.  It  was  wliik  he  had  a little  lingering 
hapiv  mill  ibat  fhd  puor  :jd»I  was  iri  the  worst 
condition ; an  a gumhlcru  rv*tltss  and  uutmp. 
pjr  while  lib  i&jt  few  guineas  remain  with  him, 
and  hg  is  re  muring  them  against  the  overpow- 
ering chanr'es*  of  the  tM&nk.  Bis  last  piece;  how- 
ever,  gbng?  mt  friend  rises  up  fhmj  that  un- 
lucky fable^beatun  at  the  contest  hut  nor 
broken  in  spin h tin  goes  hack  into  tha  woritl 
agntn  mid  wiUidmw*  Inur?  flmt  dangerous  ex 
^demeht;  somefimei?  when  he  \*  uluae  at  wake* 
l*ilf  toeing  in  ids  m tdgbM,  W may  recall 
thr  jfaul  gAfne,  mul  th.ink  how  he.  might  - hrmr 
won  itr— tliink  wimf  ft  fwA  k yas  evei  to  hav^ 
played  (r  ut  u!J—  mu  thei ih  cogituttons  Clive  kept 
for  hini«felfc  He  tv4»  magminimous  enough 
£yen  to  hl«me  Ethel  much,  and  to  take 
her  iddc  djmimfc  i/i«  bitbcr<  who  it  must  l>e 
cohtcjised  now  exhiy ted  ^ violent  hoslility 
Against  thu&  youhg  'lftdy  and  her  belonging*. 
Slow  to  axigtir  ' deceit  liim- 

^elf,  when  Thom  as  .’Scwo<4;pi6  wka  once  routed; 
or  at  length  bcAicved  jnit  ‘he  chCut^L  woe 
tu  the  oiferdex  i Ffcm  tfcvt  day  f fThbrna^ 
believed  no  good  of  birn  Ever/  thought  or  ac- 
tion of  his  HttGtti.fi  life  kerned  .treason  to  the 
worthy  Cfjoneh  I fBps^piw.a dinner-party, 
his  unde  WfUf that,  t he  ban  key 
warned  to  pui^n  somcd>edy  ; Jflie  fhsde  6 little 
Bpeecb  in  rbo  JJouao  id  Commoiis  (tJontoa  dld 
make  little  speeches  in  the  11  ease  of  Cemmond), 
the  Colonel  wan  l>nro  soitm  Ixiicxnal  conapiracv 
by  under  the  viO^u*  wordn.  The  wb-de'0*f 
tiiat  branch  cd  tfal  .Kewi:o»nea  fared  little  better 
ai  tirelr  kiitffniaxf s li^d A-^ibcj:  were  all  deceit. 
fni,  ^ordrd.lieerth^  tvorbily : Ethd  hsp^elf  no 
better  now  than  the  people  who  had  bred  hm 
up.  Triple  hitte,  as  they  lovef  umnnsomddy.! : 

It  the  more  mortifying  to  u%  t?j  feel 
■Thdr-.iw*  swj.  disliked  or  liked  uudesevvodjv? 

vCli^e  ww  not  easy  until  he  ttml  ibe  sou  be^r. 
tween  idin  arid  lus  misfartur^ ; u n, d now Th 0 \%u 
had  the  chance,  of  mnilrig  that  f6»r 
with  >d«  son^  Which  in  eatly  dhya  h&d  beeu  ^uch 
it  favorite  wrPjbet  with  the  good  iimn.  They 
traveled  Hluuelanit  and  (Switzerland  togothcr 
— they  cn>ssc<l  into  Italy— went  from  JMibn  |o 
.V.euiee  (wherd  Clive  ^aiut^ti  th^  pTeatCfjt  paints 
ing  in  the  ivorfd — the  gbrrious  #v  A^umptionn 
of  TitiRfCH-tlmy  went  lo  Trie,ste,  aiK!  over  the 
beautiful  Styrinn  Alps  to!  licheld 

the  Ihinnt^i,  ,%nd  the  plain  w het e tire  Turk  and; 
|?obib8kf  fbtjght  They  travultid  afc  d pn/digicu^ 
pmi  Tli^y  did  not  spfcak  m4<di  to  oiuvafl^ 

other.  They  were  a patrem  pair  of  English  frnv 
»ifw.  %'jAifjXis&y  many  pfejnsons- ey  toot 
smiled  to  okp-jg  them;  und  ^hrugged  tJmm 
shoulders  at  the  n^cf  of  res  A nijfah.  They  did 
not  hudw  ili#  ('are  lu  the  young  mvi'eJer’*  m in d * 
nod  dm  deep  (enden»i2ss  and  ^lieirndfe  of  the. 
elder;  Clive  nmrie  :Co  say  it  wa^  a very  please 
ant  totir,  Hut  I think  I sbould  not  have  liked  *6 
join  it  Let  tis  ii  in  this  single.  *t'n~ 

reuae.  Other  geutbrncu  hare  taken  the  s«me 
journey^  and  wiili  sorrow  perhaps  m their  iiilcut 
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Roe4  aoo  fcoeouk*  wo^attb. 

CoiriB  borui‘h^  itittimti.  With  ituch 

a courage  »od  :res»;.1o.tion,  us  those  who  km?w 
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fellow-traveler.  How  you  remember  the  places 
afterward,  and  the  thoughts  which  pursued  you ! 
If  in  after  days,  when  your  grief  is  dead  and 
buried,  you  revisit  the  scenes  in  which  it  was 
your  companion,  how  its  ghost  rises  and  shows 
itself  again ! Suppose  this  part  of  Mr.  Clive’s 
life  were  to  be  described  at  length  in  several 
chapters,  and  not  in  a single  brief  sentence, 
what  dreary  pages  they  would  be ! In  two  or 
three  months  our  friends  saw  a number  of  men, 
cities,  mountains,  rivers,  and  what  not.  It  was 
yet  early  autumn  when  they  were  back  in  France 
again,  and  September  found  them  at  Brussels, 
where  James  Binnie,  Esq.,  and  his  family  were 
established  in  comfortable  quarters,  and  where 
we  may  be  sure  Clive  and  his  father  were  very 
welcome. 

Dragged  abroad  at  first  sorely  against  his  will, 
James  Binnie  had  found  the  continental  life 
pretty  much  to  his  liking.  He  had  passed  a 
winter  at  Pau,  a summer  at  Yichy,  where  the 
' waters  had  done  him  good.  His  ladies  had 
made  several  charming  foreign  acquaintances. 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  had  quite  a list  of  Counts  and 
Marchionesses  among  her  friends.  The  excel- 
lent Captain  Goby  wandered  about  the  country 
with  them.  Was  it  to  Rosey,  was  it  to  her 
mother,  the  Captain  was  most  attached  ? Rosey 
received  him  as  a god-papa ; Mrs.  Mackenzie  as  a 
wicked,  odious,  good-for-nothing,  dangerous,  de- 
lightful creature.  Is  it  humiliating,  is  it  consola- 
tory, to  remark,  with  what  small  wit  some  of 
our  friends  are  amused?  The  jovial  sallies  of 
Goby  appeared  exquisite  to  Rosey’s  mother,  and 
to  the  girl  probably ; though  that  young  Bahaw- 
der  of  a Clive  Newcome  chose  to  wear  a grave 
face  (confound  his  insolent  airs !)  at  the  very 
best  of  the  Goby  jokes. 

In  Goby’s  train  was  his  fervent  admirer  and  in- 
separable young  friend,  Clarence  Hoby.  Cap- 
tain Hoby  and  Captain  Goby  traveled  the  world 
together,  visited  Hombourg  and  Baden,  Chel- 
tenham and  Leamington,  Paris  and  Brussels,  in 
company,  belonged  to  the  same  club  in  Lfindon 
— the  centre  of  all  pleasure,  fashion,  and  joy, 
for  the  young  officer  and  the  older  campaigner. 
The  jokes  at  the  Flag,  the  dinners  nt  the  Flag, 
the  committee  of  the  Flag,  were  the  theme  of 
their  constant  conversation.  Goby  fifty  years 
old,  unattached,  and  with  dyed  mustaches,  was 
the  affable  comrade  of  the  youngest  member  of 
his  club : when  absent,  a friend  wrote  him  the 
last  riddle  from  the  smoking-room;  when  pres- 
ent, his  knowledge  of  horses,  of  cookery,  wines, 
and  cigars,  and  military  history,  rendered  him 
a most  acceptable  companion.  He  knew  the 
history  and  achievements  of  every  regiment  in 
the  army;  of  every  general  and  commanding 
officer.  He  was  known  to  have  been  “out” 
more  than  once  himself,  and  had  made  up  a 
hundred  quarrels.  He  was  certainly  not  a man 
of  an  ascetic  life  or  a profound  intellectual  cul- 
ture; but  though  poor,  he  was  known  to  be 
most  honorable;  though  more  than  middle- 
aged  he  was  cheerful,  busy,  and  kindly;  and 
though  the  youngsters  called  him  Old  Goby,  he 


bore  his  years  very  gayly  and  handsomely,  and 
I daresay  numbers  of  ladies  besides  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie thought  him  delightful.  Goby’s  talk  and 
rattle  perhaps  somewhat  bored  James  Binnie, 
but  Thomas  Newcome  found  the  Captain  excel- 
lent company ; and  Goby  did  justice  to  the  good 
qualities  of  the  Colonel. 

Clive’s  father  liked  Brussels  very  well.  He 
and  his  son  occupied  very  handsome  quarters, 
near  the  spacious  apartments  in  the  Park  which 
James  Binnie’s  family  inhabited.  Waterloo 
was  not  far  off,  to  which  the  Indian  officer  paid 
several  visits  with  Captain  Goby  for  a guide; 
and  many  of  Marlborough’s  battle-fields  were 
near,  in  which  Goby  certainly  took  but  a minor 
interest — but,  on  the  other  hand,  Clive  beheld 
these  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  painted 
more  than  one  dashing  piece,  in  which  Churchill 
and  Eugene,  Cutts  and  Cadogan,  were  the  he- 
roes; whose  flowing  periwigs,  huge  boots,  and 
thundering  Flemish  chargers  were,  he  thought, 
more  novel  and  picturesque  than  the  Duke’s 
surtout,  and  the  French  Grenadiers’  hairy  caps, 
which  so  many  English  and  French  artists  have 
portrayed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pendennis  were  invited  by  our 
kind  Colonel  to  pass  a month — six  months  if 
they  chose — at  Brussels,  and  were  most  splen- 
didly entertained  by  our  friends  in  that  city. 

A suite  of  handsome  rooms  was  set  apart,  for 
us.  My  study  communicated  with  Clive’s  atd- 
lier.  Many  an  hour  did  we  pass,  and  many  a 
ride  and  walk  did  we  take  together.  I observed 
that  Clive  never  mentioned  Miss  Newcome’s 
name,  and  Laura  and  I agreed  that  it  was  as 
well  not  to  recall  it.  Only  once,  when  we  read 
the  death  of  Lady  Glenlivat,  Lord  Farintosh’s 
mother,  in  the  newspaper,  I remember  to  have 
said,  “ I suppose  that  marriage  will  be  put  off 
again.” 

“ Qu'est  ce  que  cela  me  fait  f”  says  Mr.  Clive, 
gloomily,  over  his  picture — a cheerful  piece  rep- 
resenting Count  Egmont  going  to  execution  ; 
in  which  I have  the  honor  to  figure  as  a hal- 
berdier, Captain  Hoby  as  the  Count,  and  Cap- 
tain Goby  as  the  Duke  of  Alva,  looking  out  of 
window. 

Mrs.  Mackenzie  was  in  a state  of  great  happi- 
ness and  glory  during  this  winter.  She  had  a 
carriage  and  worked  that  vehicle  most  inde- 
fatigably.  She  knew  a great  deal  of  good  com- 
pany at  Brussels.  She  had  an  evening  for  re- 
ceiving. She  herself  went  to  countless  evening 
parties,  and  had  the  joy  of  being  invited  to  a 
couple  of  court  balls,  at  which  I am  bound  to 
say  her  daughter  and  herself  both  looked  very 
handsome.  The  Colonel  brushed  up  his  old 
uniform  and  attended  these  entertainments. 

M.  Newcome  fils,  as  I should  judge,  was  not 
the  worst-looking  man  in  the  room;  and,  as 
these  young  people  waltzed  together  (in  which 
accomplishment  Clive  was  very  much  more  skill- 
ful than  Captain  Goby),  I daresay  many  people 
thought  he  and  Rosey  made  a pretty  couple. 

Most  persons,  my  wife  included,  difficult  as 
that  lady  is  to  please,  were  pleased  with  the 
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S'  M *#i«3  wnkv5  -.»>h  liim ; if  dozed, 
,< i\*r  ‘>>1  \iffl4  jp** next. 

1 *i  ‘ 40’.:=  >bw$u.r  iVV  jok'ej*, 

%V  • #wtv  fJ^t.W'4*itikftf,  ln^lt  ktb'd 

entile.  How  she  kissed  him.  uiul  how  delight- 
ed ahe wa&  if  ho  bought  hpr  i\  bonquot  lor  her 
Mi  that  night  l One  thnyupon  Occasion  of 
>:rt\v  Cff  these  halts  James  and  Thomas,  those 
two  old  tthso]tit(!ly  came  into  Mis.  Mae- 
kfeniiii?!9  do3w5og-;ro«m  ivUha  bouquet  apiece 
etc.;  hot  fd4  | for  .Viki  and  there  wtn*1  a fine  laugh- 

(1*  sat*  Janies,  after 
f how  go  hod  phy 
Kosey  did  not  quite  underetani) 
at  first,  being,  fan  ftee-s  nwre  rtady  to  laugh  at 
jbfcea  than.  to  cotoprehemS  tiiexn,?  hut  when  she 
'things  could  he  pleasnutor  j »iidt  I promise  ybti  sJiX  looked  uncommonly 

j»tVtty  as  bhc  advanced  to  Colonel  Newocraue 
and  pul  that  pretty  fre*h  cheek  uf  hens  up  to 
hi ^ graded  mustache. 

4AI  protect  J don’t  know  which  of  you  hliishfca 
the  roost/*  chuckles  James  Rinnh>-~&nd  the 
tnuh  is,  the  old  man  and  the  young • girl  !md 
both  hung  out  thoae  signals  m amiable  dt»- 

On  this  day;  and  *is  Mits  Bosey  was  to  he 
ove^wered  by  should  coma  pre*- 


MlfaVt  v Hit  tyWti 

ty#  M:. thc^heV: 

^v«yd ' • 'to  ,WvV  ' WtTittp  «kl 1$*#;  to  * 

bstvklrd  . 

tors  pretty  buck;  about  Itc&ayV  fttf  guile  tem- 
per; about  the  compliment^  Signor  PoVonbu 
paid  her;  about  Sir  Homee  Ttash,  our  instils- 
ter,  iamunrj  upon  her  amgiug  B/Oji  Haiti  wer 
again,  and  the  Archduke  -ciappmg  his  hand?/ 
and  saying,  ^Oh,  Voar  ahbut .C!Vf ont:;. ydud$cv, 
slaapen  $ atMtCibwa  to  herv  zter  \ 
these-  constant  remark*  ^fiftsL;  . $#']  ijtfc 


• ,thbsp.  octant  .tetttAirka  ’ w(  -ifesv  

anre  no  one  would  haye  been  better  pleitsed  M Oh*  yon  little  Susanna 
>*itk  Mis*  Iio^jV'''iilngitig:  bud  behavior  shm  taking  Iks  usual  payment 
myself,.  to  Captain  Hoby,  it  >vas  ea*r  to  Outlier  defer.*  “ 
how  ^ toward  ML«^  UosaHndV 

muiuc  ^pd  pirto*!'*  "i!i,,:  , 

HHppipHppp  HpHH 

than  to  Wak'ii  th<)  iKihasior  af  ibis  pretty  little 
Jiiftid  ^ith  her  tkicie  Janies  and  his  old  chum 
the  Coioael.  Thti  latter  was  won  w fmid  of 
her  aa  Jame*  Hinnie  himself,  whfxse  face  used 
td  liglitm  wilh  pleasure  Whenever  it  turned  to- 
ward hers.  She  seemed  fcq  diyino  hi^  witnl*,  ns 
fthii  would  trrp  oerosft  ihe  room  to  Ailtlil  them. 

#iie  skipped  into  the  surriage  and  cuveM  his 
tot’  with  a shawl  Jaitut*  was  lazy  and  cdtilly 
now,  wjheii  he  tookJib  drr?6i  bate  opposite 
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cntly  to  dinner  but  Captain  Hoby,  with  another 
bouquet?  on  which  Uncle  James  said  Rosey 
should  go  to  the  ball  like  an  American  Indian, 
with  her  scalps  at  her  belt. 

44  Scalps !”  cries  Mrs.  Mackenzie. 

“ Scalps ! Oh,  law,  uncle 1”  exclaims  Miss 
Rosey.  44  What  can  you  mean  by  any  thing  so 
horrid?’’ 

Goby  recalls  to  Mrs.  Mack,  Hook-ec-ma- 
goosh,  the  Indian  chief,  whom  she  must  hare 
seen  when  the  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  were  at 
Quebec,  and  who  had  his  lodge  full  of  them; 
and  who  used  to  lie  about  the  barracks  so  drunk, 
and  who  used  to  beat  his  poor  little  European 
wife : and  presently  Mr.  Clive  Newcome  joins 
this  company,  when  the  chirping,  tittering,  jok- 
ing, laughing,  cease  somehow. 

Has  Clive  brought  a bouquet  too  ? No.  He 
has  never  thought  about  a bouquet.  He  is 
dressed  in  black,  with  long  hair,  a long  mus- 
tache, and  melancholy  imperial.  He  looks  very 
handsome,  but  as  glum  as  an  undertaker.  And 
James  Binnie  says,  44  Egad,  Tom,  they  used  to 
call  you  the  knight  of  the  w'oeful  countenance, 
and  Clive  has  just  inherited  the  paternal  mug.” 
Then  James  calls  out  in  a cheery  voice,  44  Din- 
ner, dinner !”  and  trots  off  with  Mrs.  Pendennis 
under  his  arm;  Rosey  nestles  up  against  the 
Colonel ; Goby  and  Mrs.  Mack  walk  away  arm- 
in-arm  very  contentedly ; and  I don’t  know  with 
which  of  her  three  nosegays  pretty  Rosey  ap- 
pears at  the  ball. 

Our  stay  with  our  friends  at  Brussels  could 
not  be  prolonged  beyond  a month,  for  at  the  end 
of  that  period  we  were  under  an  engagement  to 
other  friends  in  England,  who  were  good  enough 
to  desire  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Pendennis  and 
her  suite  of  baby,  nurse,  and  husband.  So  we 
presently  took  leave  of  Rosey  and  the  Cam- 
paigner, of  the  two  stout  elders,  and  our  melan- 
choly young  Clive,  who  bore  us  company  to 
Antwerp,  and  who  won  Laura’s  heart  by  the 
neat  way  in  which  he  took  her  child  on  board 
ship.  Poor  fellow!  how  sad  he  looked  as  he 
bowed  to  us  and  took  off  his  hat!  His  eyes 
did  not  seem  to  be  looking  at  us,  though : they 
and  his  thoughts  were  turned  another  way. 
He  moved  off  immediately,  with  his  head 
down,  puffing  his  eternal  cigar,  and  lost  in 
his  own  meditations ; our  going  or  our  staying 
was  of  very  little  importance  to  the  lugubrious 
youth. 

44 1 think  it  was  a great  pity  they  came  to 
Brussels,”  says  Laura,  as  we  sate  on  the  deck, 
while  her  unconscious  infant  was  cheerful,  and 
while  the  water  of  the  lazy  Scheld  as  yet  was 
smooth. 

44  Who  ? The  Colonel  and  Clive  ? They  are 
veiy  handsomely  lodged.  They  have  a good 
maitre-d’hotel.  Their  dinners,  I am  sure,  are 
excellent ; and  your  child,  madam,  is  as  healthy 
as  it  possibly  can  be.” 

“ Blessed  darling ! Yes  !”  (Blessed  darling 
crows,  moos,  jumps  in  his  nurse’s  arms,  and 
holds  out  a little  mottled  hand  for  a biscuit  of 
Savoy,  which  mamma  supplies.)  14 1 can’t  help 
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thinking,  Arthur,  that  Rosey  would  have  been 
much  happier  as  Mrs.  Hoby  than  she  will  be  as 
Mrs.  Newcome.” 

44  Who  thinks  of  her  being  Mrs.  Newcome  ?* 

14  Her  mother,  her  uncle,  and  Clive’s  father. 

Since  the  Colonel  has  been  so  rich,  I think  Mn. 
Mackenzie  secs  a great  deal  of  merit  in  Clive. 

Rosey  will  do  any  thing  her  mother  bids  her.  If 
Clive  can  be  brought  to  the  same  obedience, 

Uncle  James  and  the  Colonel  will  be  delighted. 

Uncle  James  has  set  his  heart  on  this  marriage. 

(He  and  his  sister  agree  upon  this  point.)  He 
told  me,  last  night,  that  he  would  sing  4 Nunc 
dimittis,’  could  he  but  see  the  two  children  hap- 
py ; and  that  he  should  lie  easier  in  purgatoxy 
if  that  could  be  brought  about.” 

44  And  what  did  you  say,  Laura  ?” 

44 1 laughed,  and  told  Uncle  James  I was  of 
the  Hoby  faction.  Ho  is  very  good-natured, 
frank,  honest,  and  gentlemanlike,  Mr.  Hoby. 

But  Uncle  James  said  he  thought  Mr.  Hoby  was 
so — well,  so  stupid — that  his  Rosey  would  be 
thrown  away  upon  the  poor  Captain  So  I did 
not  tell  Uncle  James  that,  before  Clive’s  arrival, 

Rosey  had  found  Captain  Hoby  far  from  stupid. 

He  used  to  sing  duets  with  her;  he  used  to  ride 
with  her  before  Clive  came.  Last  winter,  when 
they  were  at  Pau,  I feel  certain  Miss  Rosey 
thought  Captain  Hoby  very  pleasant  indeed. 

She  thinks  she  was  attached  to  Clive  formerly, 
and  now  she  admires  him,  and  is  dreadfully 
afraid  of  him.  He  is  taller  and  handsomer,  and 
richer  and  cleverer  than  Captain  Hoby,  cer- 
tainly.” 

44 1 should  think  so,  indeed !”  breaks  out  Mr. 
Pendennis.  44  Why,  my  dear,  Clive  is  as  fine  a 
fellow  as  one  can  see  on  a snmmefs  day.  It 
does  one  good  to  look  at  him.  What  a pair  of 
frank  bright  blue  £yes  he  has,  or  used  to  have, 
till  this  mishap  overclouded  them!  What  a 
pleasant  laugh  he  has ! What  a well-built,  agile 
figure  it  is — what  pluck,  and  spirit,  and  honor, 
there  is  about  my  young  chap ! I don’t  say  he 
is  a genius  of  the  highest  order,  but  he  is  the 
stanchest,  the  bravest,  the  cheeriest,  the  most 
truth-telling,  the  kindest  heart.  Compare  him 
and  Hoby ! Why,  Clive  is  an  eagle,  and  yonder 
little  creature  a mousing  owl !” 

“I  like  to  hear  you  speak  so,”  cries  Mrs. 

Laura,  very  tenderly.  “People  say  that  you 
are  always  sneering,  Arthur;  but  I know  my 
husband  better.  We  know  papa  better,  don’t 
we,  baby?”  (Here  my  wife  kisses  the  infant 
Pendennis  with  great  effusion,  who  has  come  up 
dancing  on  his  nurse’s  arms.)  44  But,”  says  she, 
coming  back,  and  snuggling  by  her  husband’s 
side  again — 44  But  suppose  your  favorite  Clive  is 
an  eagle,  Arthur,  don’t  you  think  he  had  better 
have  an  eagle  for  a mate  ? If  he  were  to  marry 
little  Rosey,  I daresay  he  would  be  very  good 
to  her ; but  I think  neither  he  nor  she  would 
be  very  happy.  My  dear,  she  does  not  care 
for  his  pursuits ; she  does  not  understand  him 
when  he  talks.  The  two  captains,  and  Rosey 
and  I,  and  the  Campaigner,  as  you*  call  her, 
laugh  and  talk,  and  prattle,  and  have  the  mer- 
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ri*®t  Uttle  jokes  with  t«no  another.  apti  -&&  iajll’  gate/,  aud‘tht».Ne\r  Tow »t  liutel  (where  the  mil- 
are  quiet.  as  junto  when  vou  and  Ofve  ppm*  way  enuion  »}  M ft  splendid  structure  in.  the 
ixL^-v  • infill  Afefeiiid  appearance  than 

*A  What,  mi  I ari  eagle  Ux*  ? I have  mj  aquV  the  park  itself  * surroimi Sod  k$  little-  antique 
line  pretensions  at  all,  Aim*,  I^ndeunte  * ii lifts  with  ¥ptfe4  stacks  of  m>okud  chim* 

J‘Np.  Wt  11,  WV  am  nc*  afraid  of  ym*.  V e tteyi,  and  wfekws  looking  upon  trim 

are  not  afraid  of  papa,  ore  m+  ^.tfirlxifi<  ^ tliid  law  us  ; with  glistening  hedges  of  ev4.fgne.ens, 
yymng  wotnan  now  call®  nut  to  the  ntiier  mem-  ! spotlese  giarel  •'  walks,  md  Eliaaboihun  gig- 
Lor  of  her  family ; who,  if  }xm  will  calculate, ! houses,  Under  th*  great.  railway  viaduct  of  the 
has  just  had  ttmt<  Ur  brj  ‘walktid  twice  up  and  j Afew  Ttron  goes  the  old  tranquil  winding  Lem- 
down  the  deck  oftiio  steamer,  win  Jo  Uaura  has  \ don  lugh-riuuL  ooufe  bu*y  wiih  ,a  ici>ro  of  guy 
been  making  her  •-spewli  about  eagles. . And  •!  coaches,  and  gronnd  by  innumerable  wheels: 
3oou  the  mother,  ehild,  uud  attendant,  descend  j but  at  a few  miles  from  the  New  'rewTi  Station, 
into  the  lower  isshiirf  i anyl  then  dinner  is  an-  j the  road  has  become  so  mouldy  that  the  gniss 
Bounced  * ami  Captain  Jackson  trouts  n$  to  actually  $jri*Ws  on  It fwdttdfiabuny  Madame  tie 
Cba&ijft^ue' .fhitti  hi*  fetid  of  the  table:;  and  yet  Monrontourtr  how*.;-..  v urn  as  hi  out  end  of  a ysT 
■&  short  while,  and  we  roe  at  se%;*tttd  nbrrycrsa*  quiet  now  than 

tioai«ceomea  Impossible ; and  morning  seen  ns  it  wa>'  a hundred  years  age. 
under  the  gray  London  sky,  and  amidst  the  Wien  tiT^v  MftdA*tu»  dc  Florae  bought  the 
mtliion  of  masts,  in  dte.  Thames,.  pWcr  it  greedy  .c-afc'A  4mmig  the  county 

.A;....  houses;  urui.  f he  #$$$£  of  maahfitctfirers  at 

Newcpmc  imd  Manchester,  did 
riot:  of  cotirso  v teit  the  county 
families.  A homely  little  hmly, 
«BT*V  married  to  a Frenchman  from 

p'  "*  whom  she  W2is  separated,  muy 

j|PF  or  may  not  have  done  « groat 

,*  '.:  ^ ’V  f deal  of  gnuddu  her  vtUqgtN'Iiave 

Pn^»  had  pretty  garden?.;  and  won 

, ft  ! ft  prises  et  the  New  come  doww 

r^V  k , v arid  fruit  shows ; but,  of  course, 

mam?  m * , she  w»i#  «dhodji‘  in  sWb  air 

y Vyftik  V.  ;>r. vt«^c^:te:^pdnj^..as  we  ftU'k-ndw 

' » — vh'ife.  is.  She  hiui  her 

• J&l  . friend-  and  reUitiie*  from  New- 

||w^v  ■"'"  come'  Many  of  them  were 

&l|p  ■ ;:  Kjf,  '■■ .Q«4‘<f>s- -.many  wero 

- k- v ’ >■■'#■ Slit  ev«n  fre- 

vV*^fe?  v qunht^d  tfee  iittle  hraueh  Ebon- 

^SSP8|r  ro:?r,  ivn  Kosohun;  Green;  and 

, '•'  /:  h waX  only  by  her  charities  and 

A P T ft  it  tV  j ' kir>dne^  at  43rri^ti?jE^  tture>  that  the  lie v.  I>r. 

; . Porter,  iho  ' ^ *fti>^buf>»v  Vnew  hen 

Ttrs  tViends  to  whom  we  werr^  ehgtig^d  in  The  old  clergyv  you  aoc^  live  with  the  county 
England  Elorue  and  hii  Wife  Mad^unc  lw  funohiCs.  Good  ljtrfe  Madarne  tie  Florae  was 

de^nmn^d.  pitied  Uud  patremixed  by  the  Boctor;  created 
ta  «]^nlU' ''Wio  GbrtUttha?  fediday^  ac  the  Prip-  with  no  Hitte.  bwpert  iljouknew  by  Mr*.  loiter, 
c&vsV  i^untn’-^tant.  It  tvm&  for  the  Tint  runs  and  tin?,  y^uv g indict,  who  only  kept  the  first 
since  their  rceoricilmtton,  that  tl»o  IViiteu  wnd  .*oeudy,  Even  when  her  rich  brother  died,  and 
Prince**  dis|.wmee:l  tlicir  hospiwdiii>^  at  (ho  hit-  Mie  got  bet  share  of  all  th;sy  money, Ah?.-  Potter 
tof&  oimto&iK  It  is  situated,  ns  the  render  has  said  poor  Madams  do  Florae  4hl  well  in  net 
oimndy  beeiv  Informed^  nt  wmie  tlwb  miles  from  trying  to  mmn  ohf  of  her  mUural  sphere  (Miv. 
ii*c  town  ofNe^vcomo ; uwar  from  the  chimneys  i\  was  the  danghter  of  a.  l^anhrupj  hatter  in 
tind  smoky  ffltmoHpherej  ^if  tiiat  pheo,  in  a fweet  tondon,  and  had  herself  been  gororoe.^  (u  a 
goa mry  of  rural  wmAljands ; nv*r  which  quiet  iiobiG  family;  out  whhdi  r/^irriecl  Mr.  P.t 
gray  <fhu rf-h  spin's,  and  anemni  gnbled  who  was  primte-. luth;).  Madame  do  Flume  did 
Qvnttdi onses  aro  wMUrvd:  Kirill  scaring  tiie  well,  ^ my,  not  fco  en»fearor  to  leave  fer  rm*- 
peaceful  aspect  which  belonged  to  them  when  oral  sphere,  r/ml  that  The  County  oevyr  would 
Newf.mne  wt&  as  yet  but  xii  antiquated  country  receive  heiv  Tom  Potterv  the  rectpr‘»  son,; with 
town,  before  mVib  wcre  cre<’6id  tm  it#  river  winmt  I had  the  good  forttme  to  be  u fellow- 
tttinka^  Aud  dy^aud^ftdemblackfenud  ity  stream,  siudent  at  Saint  Xhmifoctf  Ck»fiegck  Oxbridge— 
Twenty  y(«itw  dnee  Ncw»:oto^  Park  was  the  only  a rattling,  iorwofe  aud  it  must  bo  owncid,  vtih 
-gseai  himse  lif  thtu  '-i)latriet ; biw  »corcw  fine  gar  youth — tot&4;me  wbediet  Elorwu  wak  not;  a 
nlins  lui>^r  sprung  up  Hi} be  sabnrb  iving  bo  billiard-morkor  by  prefe»<R»ou  ? and  vva>  cv6«  na 
tween  ihetQWtx  nndtpurkv*  Njtywcdm^New^^^^  kind  to-  oiuliou  his  sifters  not  to  speak  of 
a&  eyt>yy  body  knows,  haa  groivn  rnntid  thn  pork  billkrda  before  the  ituty  of  Kn^cbury.  Tom 
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was  surprised  to  leara  that  Monsieur  Paul  de 
Florae  was  a gentleman  of  lineage,  incompara- 
bly better  than  that  of  any,  except  two  or  three 
families  in  Eugland  (including  your  own,  my 
dear  and  respected  reader,  of  course,  if  you  hold 
to  your  pedigree).  But  the  truth  is,  heraldic- 
ally speaking,  that  union  with  the  Higgs  of  Man- 
chester was  the  first  misalliance  which  the  Florae 
family  had  made  for  long,  long  years.  Not  that 
I would  wish  for  a moment  to  insinuate  that 
any  nobleman  is  equal  to  an  English  nobleman ; 


whom  they  were  in  the  habit  of  dealing.  The 
ladies  were  in  their  pokiest  old  head -gear  and 
most  dingy  gowns,  when  they  perceived  the  car- 
riage approaching;  and  considering,  of  course, 
that  the  visit  of  the  Turk  People  was  intended 
for  them,  dashed  iuto  the  rectory  to  change  their 
clothes,  leaving  Rowkius,  the  costermonger,  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  negotiation  about  the  three 
mackerel.  Mamma  got  that  new  bonnet  out 
of  the  baml-box;  Lizzy  and  Liddy  skipped  up 
to  their  bed-room,  and  brought  out  those  dresses 
which  limy  wore  at  the  ttejetmer  at  the  Newcome 
A theme  urn,  when  Lord  Leveret  came  down  to 
lecture ; into  which  they  no  sooner  had  hooked 
their  lovely  shoulders,  than  they  reflected  with 
terror  that  mamma  had  been  altering  one  of 
papa’s  flannel  waistcoats  and  had  left  it  in  the 
drawing-room,  when  they  were  called  out  by 
the  song  of  Rowkius,  and  the  appearance  of  his 
donkey’s  ears  over  the  green  gate  of  the  rectory. 
To  think  of  the  Park  People  coming,  and  the 
drawing-room  in  that  dreadful  state! 

But  when  they  came  down  stairs  the  Park 
People  were  not  iu  the  room — the  woolen  gar- 
ment was  still  on  the  table  (how  they  plunged 
it  into  the  chiilbnier !) — and  the  only  visitor  was 
Rowkins,  the  costermonger,  grinning  at  the  open 
French  windows*  with  the  three  mackerel,  and 
crying,  “Make  it  sixpence,  Miss — don’t  say  fip- 
pens,  Ma’am,  to  a pore  fellow  that  has  a wife 
and  family.”  So  that  the  young  ladies  had  to 
cry — ** Impudence !”  “Get  away  you  vulgar, 
insolent  creature  1— Go  round,  Sir,  to  the  back 
door."  “How  dare  you?”  and  the  like;  fear- 
ing lest  Lady  Ann  Newcome,  and  young  Ethel, 
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nay,  that  an  English  snob,  with  a coat  qf  arm* 
bought  yesterday,  or  stolen  out  of  Edmonton, 
or  a pedigree  purchased  from  a peerage  maker, 
has  not  a right  to  look  down  upon  any  of  your 
paltry  foreign  nobility. 

One  day  the  carriage-and-four  came  in  state 
from  Newcome  Park,  with  the  well-known  chaste 
liveries  of  the  Newcomes,  and  drove  up  Rose- 
bury  Green,  toward  the  parsonage -gate,  where 
Mrs.  and  the  Miss  Potters  happened  to  be  stand- 
ing, cheapening  fish  from  a donkey-man,  with 


and  Barnes  should  enter  in  the  midst  of  this 
ignoble  controversy. 

They  never  came  ut  tdl — those  Park  People. 
How*  very  odd ! They  passed  t he  rectory-gate ; 
they  drove  on  to  Madame  de  Florae’s  lodge. 
They  went  in*  They  staid  for  half-on-hour; 
the  horses  driving  round  and  round  the  gravel- 
road  before  the  house ; and  Mrs.  Potter  and  the 
girls  speedily  going  to  the  upper  chambers,  and 
looking  out  of  the  room  where  the  maids  slept, 
saw  Lady  Ann,  Ethel,  and  Barnes  walking  with 
Madame  de  Florae,  going  into  the  conservato- 
ries, issuing  thence  with  MncWhirtcr,  the  gar- 
dener, bearing  huge  bunches  of  grapes  and  large 
fasces  of  flowers ; they  saw  Barnes  talking  in 
the  most  respectful  manner  to  Madame  de  Flo- 
rae ; and  when  they  went  down  stairs  and  had 
their  work  before  them — Liddy  her  gilt  music- 
book,  Lizzy  her  embroidered  altar-cloth,  Mom- 
ma her  scarlet  cloak  for  one  of  the  old  womeu 
— they  hud  the  agony  of  seeing  the  baroaebe 
over  the  railings  whisk  by,  with  the  Park  Peo- 
ple inside,  and  Barnes  driving  the  four  horses. 

It  was  on  that  day  when  Barnes  had  determ- 
ined to  take  up  Madame  de  Florae ; when  he 
was  bent  upon  reconciling  her  to  her  husband. 
In  spite  of  all  Mrs.  Potter's  predictions,  the 
county  families  did  come  and  visit  the  manu- 
facturer's daughter ; and  w hen  Madame  de  Flo- 
rae became  Madame  la  Princesse  de  Moueott- 
tour,  when  it  was  announced  that  she  was  com- 
ing to  stay  at  Rosehury  for  Christmas,  1 leave 
you  to  imagine  whether  the  circumstance  was 
or  was  not  mentioned  in  the  “ Newcome  Sen- 
tinel” and  the  Newcome  Independent;"  and 
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whether  Her.  G.  Potter,  D.D.,  and  Mrs.  Potter 
did  or  did  not  call  on  the  Prince  and  Princess. 

I leave  yon  to  imagine  whether  the  lady  did  or 
did  not  inspect  all  the  alterations  which  Vineeris 
people  from  Newcome  were  making  at  Rosebury 
House — the  chaste  yellow  satin  and  gold  of  the 
drawing-room — the  carved  oak  for  the  dining- 
room— the  chintz  for  the  bed-rooms — the  Prin- 
cess's apartment — the  Prince’s  apartment — the 
guests*  apartments — the  smoking-room,  gracious 
goodness ! — the  stables  (these  were  under  Tom 
Potter's  superintendence),  “and  Tm  dashed," 
says  he  one  day,  14  if  here  doesn’t  come  a bill- 
iard-table !” 

The  house  was  most  comfortably  and  snugly 
appointed  from  top  to  bottom ; and  thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pendennis  were  like- 
ly to  be  in  very  good  quarters  for  their  Christ- 
mas of  184 — . 

Tom  Potter  was  so  kind  as  to  call  on  me  two 
days  after  our  arrival ; and  to  greet  me  in  the 
princess's  pew  at  church  on  the  previous  day. 
Before  desiring  to  be  introduced  to  my  wife,  he 
requested  me  to  jAesent  him  to  my  friend  the 
prince.  He  called  him  your  Highness.  His 
Highness,  who  had  behaved  with  exemplary 
gravity,  save  once  when  he  shrieked  an  44  ah !” 
as  Miss  Liddy  led  off  the  children  in  the  organ- 
loft  in  a hymn,  and  the  whole  pack  went  woe- 
fully out  of  tune,  complimented  Monsieur  Tom 
on  the  sermon  of  Monsieur  his  father.  Tom 
walked  back  with  us  to  Rosebury  Lodge  gate. 
44  Will  you  not  come  in,  and  make  a party  of 
billiard  with  me?"  says  his  Highness.  44 Ah, 
pardon ! I forgot,  you  do  not  play  the  billiard 
the  Sunday!"  44 Any  other  day , Prince,  I shall 
be  delighted,"  says  Tom;  and  squeezed  his 
Highness's  hand  tenderly  at  parting.  “Your 
comrade  of  college  was  he  ?"  asks  Florae.  44  My 
dear,  what  men  are  these  comrades  of  college ! 
What  men  are  you  En  glish ! My  word  of  honor, 
there  are  some  of  them  here — if  I were  to  say 
to  them  wax  my  boots,  they  would  take  them 
and  wax  them ! Didst  thou  see  how  the  Reve- 
rend eyed  us  during  the  sermon  ? He  regarded 
ns  over  his  book,  my  word  of  honor!" 

Madame  de  Florae  said  simply,  she  wished 
the  Prince  would  go  and  hear  Mr.  Jacob  at  the 
Ebenezer.  Mr.  Potter  was  not  a good  preacher 
certainly. 

44  Savez-vous  qu’elle  est  furieusement  belle  la 
fille  du  Rrfvrfrend  ?"  whispered  his  Highness  to 
me.  44 1 have  made  eyes  at  her  during  the  ser- 
mon. They  will  be  of  pretty  neighbors  these 
Meess !"  and  Paul  looked  unutterably  roguish 
and  victorious  as  he  spoke.  To  my  wife,  I am 
bound  to  say,  Monsieur  de  Moncontour  showed 
a courtesy,  a respect  and  kindness,  that  could 
not  be  exceeded.  He  admired  her.  He  paid 
her  compliments  innumerable,  and  gave  me,  I 
am  sure,  sincere  congratulations  at  possessing 
such  a treasure.  I do  not  think  he  doubted 
about  his  power  of  conquering  her,  or  any  other 
of  the  daughters  of  women.  But  I was  the 
friend  of  his  misfortunes — his  guest;  and  he 
spared  me. 


I have  seen  nothing  more  amusing,  odd,  and 
pleasant  than  Florae  at  this  time  of  his  prosper- 
ity. We  arrived,  as  this  veracious  chronicle 
has  already  asserted,  on  a Saturday  evening. 
We  were  conducted  to  our  most  comfortable 
apartments ; with  crackling  fires  blazing  on  the 
hearths,  and  every  warmth  of  welcome.  Florae 
expanded  and  beamed  with  good-nature.  He 
shook  me  many  times  by  the  hand;  he  patted 
me;  he  called  me  his  good — his  brave.  He 
cried  to  his  maitre-d’hotel,  “ Fr&teric,  remem- 
ber Monsieur  is  master  here ! Run  before  his 
orders.  Prostrate  thyself  to  him.  He  was 
good  to  me  in  the  days  of  my  misfortune. 
Hearest  thou,  Fr&ie'ric  ? See  that  every  thing 
be  done  for  Monsieur  Pendennis — for  Madame 
sa  charmante  lady — for  her  angelic  infant,  and 
the  bonne.  None  of  thy  garrison  tricks  with 
that  young  person,  Fnkidric ! vieux  sc^ldrat. 
Garde  toi  de  la,  Fr^ddric,  si  non,  je  t’envoie  a 
Bo  tan  i Bay ; je  te  traduis  devant  le  Lord 
Maire ! 

44  En  Angleterre  je  me  fais  Anglais,  vois  tu, 
mon  ami,”  continued  the  Prince.  “Demain 
e'est  Sunday,  et  tu  vas  voir!  I hear  the  bell, 
dress  thyself  for  the  dinner — my  friend !"  Here 
there  was  another  squeeze  of  both  hands  from 
the  good-natured  fellow.  44  It  do  good  to  my 
art  to  ave  you  in  my  ouse ! Heuh !"  He  hugged 
his  guest;  he  had  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  per- 
formed this  droll,  this  kind  embrace.  Not  less 
kind  in  her  way,  though  less  expansive  and  em- 
bradve , was  Madame  de  Moncontour  to  my  wife, 
as  I found  on  comparing  notes  with  that  young 
woman,  when  the  day's  hospitalities  were  end- 
ed. The  little  Princess  trotted  from  bed-cham- 
ber to  nursery  to  see  that  every  thing  was  made 
comfortable  for  her  guests.  She  sate  and  saw 
the  child  washed  and  put  to  bed.  She  had 
never  beheld  such  a little  angel.  She  brought 
it  a fine  toy  to  play  with.  She  and  her  grim  old 
maid  frightened  the  little  creature  at  first,  but 
it  was  very  speedily  reconciled  to  their  coun- 
tenances. She  was  in  the  nursery  almost  as 
early  as  the  child's  mother.  44  Ah  !”  Bighed  the 
poor  little  woman,  “how  happy  you  must  be  to 
have  one !"  In  fine,  my  wife  was  quite  over- 
come by  her  goodness  and  welcome. 

Sunday  morning  arrived  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  then  Florae  appeared  as  the  most  wonder- 
ful Briton  indeed ! He  wore  top-boots  and 
buckskins ; and  after  breakfast,  when  we  went 
to  church,  a white  great-coat  with  a little  cape, 
in  which  garment  he  felt  that  his  similarity  to 
an  English  gentleman  was  perfect.  In  conver- 
sation with  his  grooms  and  servants  he  swore 
freely — not  that  he  was  accustomed  to  employ 
oaths  in  his  owm  private  talk,  but  he  thought  the 
employment  of  these  expletives  necessary  as  an 
English  country  gentleman.  He  never  dined 
without  a roast  beef,  and  insisted  that  the  piece 
of  meat  should  be  bleeding,  44  as  yon  love  it,  you 
others."  He  got  up  boxing  matches ; and  kept 
birds  for  combats  of  cock.  He  assumed  the 
sporting  language  with  admirable  enthusiasm — 
drove  over  to  cover  with  a stepp&re — rode  zeroes 
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countri  like  a good  one — was  splendid  in  the 
hunting-field  in  his  velvet  cap  and  Napoleon 
boots,  and  made  the  Hunt  welcome  at  Rosebury, 
where  his  good-natured  little  wife  was  as  kind 
to  the  gentlemen  in  scarlet,  as  she  used  to  be  of 
old  to  the  stout  dissenting  gentlemen  in  black, 
who  sang  hymns  and  spake  sermons  on  her 
lawn.  These  folks,  scared  at  the  change  which 
bad  taken  place  in  the  little  Princess’s  habits 
of  life,  lamented  her  falling  away:  but  in  the 
county  she  and  her  husband  got  a great  popu- 
larity, and  in  Newcomc  town  itself  they  were 
not  less  liked,  for  her  benefactions  were  unceas- 
ing, and  Paul’s  affability  the  theme  of  all  praise. 
The  “ Newcomc  Independent,”  and  the  “ New- 
come  Sentinel,”  both  paid  him  compliments; 
the  former  journal  contrasting  his  behavior  with 
that  of  Sir  Barnes,  their  member.  Florae’s 
pleasure  was  to  drive  his  Princess  with  four 
horses  into  Newcomc.  lie  called  his  carriage 
his  “trappe,”  his  “drague.”  The  street  boys 
cheered  and  hurraed  the  Prince  as  lie  passed 
through  the  town.  One  haberdasher  had  a 
yellow  stock  called  “The  Moncontour”  dis- 
played in  his  windows ; another  had  a pink  one 
marked  “The  Princely,”  and  as  such  recom- 
mended it  to  the  young  Newcome  gents. 

The  drague  conveyed  us  once  to  the  neighbor- 
ing house  of  Newcome,  whither  my  wife  accom- 
panied Madame  de  Moncontour  at  that  lady’s 
own  request,  to  whom  Laura  very  properly  did 
not  think  fit  to  confide  her  antipathy  for  Lady 
Clara  Newcome.  Coming  away  from  a great 
house,  how  often  she  and  I,  egotistical  philos- 
ophers, thanked  our  fates  that  our  own  home 


was  a small  one  1 How  long  will  great  houses 
last  in  this  world  ? Do  not  their  owners  now 
prefer  a lodging  at  Brighton,  or  a little  en- 
tresol on  the  Boulevard,  to  the  solitary  ancestral 
palace  in  a park  barred  round  with  snow  ? We 
were  as  glad  to  get  out  of  Newcome  as  out  of  a 
prison.  My  wife  and  our  hostess  skipped  into 
the  carriage,  and  began  to  talk  freely  as  the 
lodge  gates  closed  after  us.  Would  we  be  lords 
of  such  a place  under  the  penalty  of  living  in  it? 
We  agreed  that  the  little  angle  of  earth  called 
Fairoaks  was  dearer  to  us  than  the  clumsy  New- 
come  pile  of  Tudor  masonry.  The  house  had 
been  fitted  up  in  the  time  of  George  IV.  and  the 
quasi-Gothic  revival.  We  were  made  to  pass 
through  Gothic  dining-rooms,  where  there  was 
now  no  hospitality  — Gothic  drawing-rooms 
shrouded  in  brown  hollands,  to  one  little  room 
at  the  end  of  the  dusky  suite,  where  Lady  Clara 
sate  alone,  or  in  the  company  of  the  nurses  and 
children.  The  blank  gloom  of  the  place  had 
fallen  upon  the  poor  lady.  Even  when  my  wife 
talked  about  children  (good-natured  Madame  de 
Moncontour  vaunting  ours  as  a prodigy)  Lady 
Clara  did  not  brighten  up.  Her  pair  of  young 
ones  was  exhibited  and  withdrawn.  A some- 
thing weighed  upon  the  woman.  We  talked 
about  Ethel’s  marriage.  She  said  it  was  fixed 
for  the  new  year,  she  believed.  She  did  not 
know  whether  Glenlivat  had  been  very  hand- 
somely fitted  up.  She  had  not  seen  Lord  Far- 
intosh’s  house  in  London.  Sir  Barnes  came 
down  once — twice — of  a Saturday  sometimes, 
for  three  or  four  days  to  hunt,  to  amuse  him- 
self, as  all  men  do,  she  supposed.  She  did  not 
know  when  he  was  coming  again.  She  rang 
languidly  when  wo  rose  to  take  leave,  and  sank 
back  on  her  sofa,  where  lay  a heap  of  French 
novels.  “ She  has  chosen  6ome  pretty  books," 
says  Paul,  as  we  drove  through  the  sombre 
avenues  through  the  gray  park,  mists  lying 
about  the  melancholy  ornamental  waters,  dingy 
herds  of  huddled  sheep  speckling  the  grass  here 
and  there;  no  smoke  rising  up  from  the  great 
stacks  of  chimneys  of  the  building  we  were 
leaving  behind  us,  save  one  little  feeble  thread 
of  white  which  we  knew  came  from  the  fire  by 
which  the  lonely  mistress  of  Newcome  was 
seated.  “Ouf!”  cries  Florae,  playing  his  whip, 
as  the  lodge-gates  closed  on  us,  and  his  team 
of  horses  rattled  merrily  along  the  road,  “what 
a blessing  it  is  to  be  out  of  that  vault  of 
a place ! There  is  something  fatal  in  this 
house — in  this  woman.  One  smells  misfortune 
there.” 

The  hotel  which  our  friend  Florae  patronized 
on  occasion  of  his  visits  to  Newcome  was  the 
King’s  Arms,  and  it  happened,  one  day,  as  we 
entered  that  place  of  entertainment  in  company, 
that  a visitor  of  the  house  was  issuing  through 
the  hall,  to  whom  Florae  seemed  os  if  he  would 
administer  one  of  his  customary  embraces,  and 
to  whom  the  Prince  called  out  “Jack,”  with 
great  warmth  and  kindness  as  he  ran  toward 
the  stranger. 

Jack  did  not  appear  to  be  particularly  well 
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pleased  on  beholding  ns;  he  rather  retreated 
from  before  the  Frenchman’s  advances. 

“ My  dear  Jack,  my  goodT  my  brave  Ighgate ! 
I am  delighted  to  see  you!”  Florae  continues, 
regardless  of  the  stranger’s  reception,  or  of  the 
landlord’s  looks  toward  us,  who  was  bowing  the 
Prince  into  his  very  best  room. 

“How  do  you  do,  Monsieur  de  Florae?” 
growls  the  new  comer,  surlily;  and  was  for 
moving  on  after  this  brief  salutation ; but  hav- 
ing a second  thought  seemingly,  turned  back 
and  followed  Florae  into  the  apartment  whither 
our  host  conducted  us.  A la  bonne  heure ! 
Florae  renewed  his  cordial  greetings  to  Lord 
Highgate.  “ I knew  not,  mon  bon,  what  fly  had 
stung  you,”  says  he  to  my  lord.  The  landlord, 
rubbing  his  hands,  smirking  and  bowing,  was 
anxious  to  know  whether  the  Prince  would  take 
any  thing  after  his  drive.  As  the  Prince’s  at- 
tendant and  friend,  the  lustre  of  his  reception 
partially  illuminated  me.  When  the  chief  was 
not  by,  I was  treated  with  great  attention  (min- 
gled with  a certain  degree  of  familiarity)  by  my 
landlord. 

Lord  Highgate  waited  until  Mr.  Taplow  was 
out  of  the  room;  and  then  said  to  Florae, 
“ Don’t  call  me  by  my  name  here,  please,  Florae, 
I am  here  incog.” 

“ Plait-il T ” asks  Florae.  “ Where  is  incog.  ?” 
He  laughed  when  the  word  was  interpreted  to 
him.  Lord  Highgate  had  turned  to  me.  “ There 
was  no  rudeness  you  understand  intended,  Mr. 
Pendennis,  but  I am  down  here  on  some  busi- 
ness, and  don’t  care  to  wear  the  handle  to  my 
name.  Fellows  work  it  so,  don’t  you  under- 
stand? never  leave  you  at  rest  in  a country 
town — that  sort  of  thing.  Heard  of  our  friend 
Clive  lately?” 

“Whether  you  ave  andle  or  no  andle,  Jack, 
you  are  always  the  Lien  venu  to  me.  What  is 
thy  affair  ? Old  monster ! I wager  . . .” 

“No,  no;  no  such  nonsense,”  says  Jack, 
rather  eagerly.  “ I give  you  my  honor,  I — I 
want  to — to  raise  a sum  of  money — that  is,  to 
invest  some  in  a speculation  down  here — deuced 
good  the  speculations  down  here ; and,  by  the 
way,  if  the  landlord  asks  you,  I’m  Mr.  Harris — 
Tm  a civil  engineer — I’m  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  the  ‘ Canada’  at  Liverpool  from  America,  and 
very  uneasy  about  my  brother  who  is  on  board.” 

“ What  does  he  recount  to  us  there  ? Keep 
these  stories  for  the  landlord,  Jack ; to  us  *tis 
not  the  pain  to  lie.  My  good  Mr.  Harris,  why 
have  we  not  seen  you  at  liosebury  ? The  Prin- 
cess will  scold  me  if  you  do  not  come  ; and  you 
must  bring  your  dear  brother  when  he  arrive 
too.  Do  you  hear  ?”  The  last  part  of  this  sen- 
tence was  uttered  for  Mr.  Taplow’s  benefit,  who 
had  re-entered  the  George  bearing  a tray  of 
wine  and  biscuit. 

The  Master  of  liosebury  and  Mr.  Harris  went 
out  presently  to  look  at  a horse  which  was  wait- 
ing the  former’s  inspection  in  the  stable -yard  of 
the  hotel.  The  landlord  took  advantage  of  his 
business,  to  hear  a bell  which  never  was  rung, 
and  to  ask  me  questions  about  the  guest  who 
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had  been  staying  at  his  house  for  a week  past. 

Did  I know  that  party  ? Mr.  Pendennis  said, 

“ Yes,  he  knew  that  party.” 

“Most  respectable  party,  I have  no  doubt,” 
continues  Boniface. 

“ Do  you  suppose  the  Prince  of  Moncontour 
knows  any  but  respectable  parties?”  asks  Mr. 
Pendennis — a query  of  which  the  force  was  so 
great  as  to  discomfit  and  silence  our  landlord, 
who  retreated  to  ask  questions  concerning  Mr. 

Harris  of  Florae’s  grooms. 

What  was  Highgate’s  business  here  ? Was  it 
mine  to  know?  I might  have  suspicions,  but 
should  I entertain  them,  or  communicate  them, 
and  had  I not  best  keep  them  to  myself?  I 
exchanged  not  a word  on  the  subject  of  High- 
gate with  Florae,  as  we  drove  home:  though 
from  the  way  in  which  we  looked  at  one  an- 
other, each  saw  that  the  other  was  acquainted 
with  that  unhappy  gentleman’s  secret.  We  ’fell 
to  talking  about  Madame  la  Duchesse  d’lvry  as 
we  trotted  on ; and  then  of  English  manners  by 
way  of  contrast,  of  intrigues,  elopements,  Gretna 
Grin,  etc.,  etc.  “ You  are  a droll  nation !”  says 
Florae.  “To  make  love  well,  you  must  abso- 
lutely have  a chaise-de-poste,  and  a scandal 
afterward.  If  our  affairs  of  this  kind  made 
themselves  on  the  grand  route,  what  armies  of 
postillions  we  should  need !” 

I held  my  peace.  In  that  vision  of  Jack 
Belsize  I saw  misery,  guilt,  children  dishonored, 
homes  deserted — ruin  for  all  the  actors  and  vic- 
tims of  the  wretched  conspiracy.  Laura  marked 
my  disturbance  when  we  reached  home.  She 
even  divined  the  cause  of  it,  and  charged  me 
with  it  at  night,  when  we  sate  alone  by  our 
dressing-room  fire,  and  had  taken  leave  of  our 
kind  entertainers.  Then,  under  her  cross-ex- 
amination, I own  that  I told  what  I had  seen — 

Lord  Highgate,  under  a feigned  name,  staying 
at  Newcome.  It  might  be  nothing.  Nothing! 
Gracious  Heavens ! Could  not  this  crime  and 
miseiy  be  stopped?  “It  might  be  too  late,” 
Laura’s  husband  said  sadly,  bending  down  his 
head  into  the  fire. 

She  was  silent  too  for  a while.  I could  see 
she  was  engaged  where  pious  women  ever  will 
betake  themselves  in  moments  of  doubt,  of  grief, 
of  pain,  of  separation,  of  joy  even,  or  whatso- 
ever other  trial.  They  have  but  to  will,  and  as 
it  were  an  invisible  temple  rises  round  them ; 
their  hearts  can  kneel  down  there;  and  they 
have  an  audience  of  the  great,  the  merciful, 
untiring  Counselor  and  Consoler.  She  would 
not  have  been  frightened  at  Death  near  at  hand. 

I have  known  her  to  tend  the  poor  round  about 
us,  or  to  bear  pain — not  her  own  merely,  but 
even  her  children’s  and  mine,  with  a surprising 
outward  constancy  and  calm.  But  the  idea  of 
this  crime  being  enacted  close  at  hand,  and  no 
help  for  it— quite  overcame  her.  I believe  she 
lay  awake  all  that  night ; and  rose  quite  hag- 
gard and  pale  after  the  bitter  thoughts  which 
had  deprived  her  of  rest. 

She  embraced  her  own  child  with  extraordi- 
nary tenderness  that  morning,  and  even  wept 
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nes«  of  Iiis  rclvqt  cap,  the  gWa  of  his  hunting 
boots;  the  cheers,  about*,  salutation*,  to  dog 
ami  trmn ; the  oaths  mud  outcries  of  this  Nim- 
rod, who  louder  than  the  whole  tteld 

and  the  whole  pack  too — but  on  tfen?  morning  I 
was  thinking  of.  the  tragedy  yonder  enacting, 
and  came  away  early  fansi  the  hunling-Md; 
and  found  firr  wife  already  returned  to  Rose- 

w*y  . 

had  been,  os  I suspected,  to  Lady 
Clara.  She  dui  not  know  why*  indeed.  She 
kcew  what  she  should  mF  when  she 
drt1¥€4-~i^*r  si)e  eptild  what  the  had  in 
her  xnimh  j;$£;  hojrtu^At&ur  ihut  I should 
h>ivr«  «omcitWth^d^toractl/ing:  Udd  me  to  $ht.* 
™du#qHuned  La-wu,  with  her  lurid  twt:  my 
dctf  V itfd  as  I l4y  4*ake  lost  night  iiimkiug 
of  her,  prayed — that  is,  hoped,  I might  hod  * 
word  *rf'  consolation  for  that  poof  Udj;  Do 
yoq  know*  I think  she  boa  Uardh* Uttar  m&xd 
a kind  wptd*  She  *ai d ui-%  *bk . w**  my 
rmirdi  ritfecfeii  after  wo  had  talked  mgpihzx  a 
little/  ' ;?/::;;v,..;r 

* At  first  she  was  very7  iiuHffereut ; cold  and 
haughty  in  her  roknnaf ; oafced  what  had  homed 
tie  piefttmm  nf  this  viait,  for  I would  go  in> 
thtmgh  at  this  lodge  they  told  me  her  ladyship 
wa,^  unwell,  and  they  thought  received  no  com- 
pany, I tarui  I wanted  bo  ah<?w  out  Vy  *©  her 


•of pi  i t,  culling  it  by  a ihowmnd  fond  names  of 
RuUOmui  *' Would  1 Iwe  you, 

my  d&r!mg-^<»ild  1 ever,  ever,  ttrer  quit  you, 
my  jblcssijig,  find  xt&iffltt S*  The  ttriccmw/ums 
little  thing,  hit §gndvl^  lii^  mother7*  toom,  mid 
scared  fyr  hyf  $$$$£  Hlnl  irtigiefaetv  clung  fright- 
ened and/W^iplug  fOiind  Lauras  neck.  Would 
you  ask  wfiat.  the  huahaudY  feelings  wore  sx  he 
iodked  at  that  sw<*ot  love,  that  subiuue  tetideA 
ne*s,  that  pure  Swiut  blessing  the  life  <if  bin* 


unworthy?  Of  all  the  gifts  of  Heaven  'kititii 
Mow,  that  frdicity  ti  the  *um  and  the  cbfef.  f 
tremble  u*  I hold  it  for  I should  lcv«e  arid  f>* 
left  alone  in  fcJ»ahlank  wi>rid  withnut  H :agamt, 
2 fed  humiliated  to  think  that  If  peww«*  hi  m 
batten  mg  l#*Vr>0  littiside  §m  d a ]4enjd- 


ful  table,  f feel  &aU*%tnfrd  sometimes  hefdrti  <hJR 
poor  onk»f**r  .Wggnr  *hiv«rriog  in  the  »tr*>et 
BreuktAu  over  when  Lanra 

ashed  iora  pony  ciitTtigfc,  and  *&ld  wm  berifc 

on  n prtvMUv v&it;  ishz  K&k  her  Imhy  and  rturm 
with  ben;  She  refund  our  company,  and  would 
not  even  say  whirlier  she  woe  bound  until 
had  passed  the  lodge-gate.  I may  hare  «u&- 
|uicf«d  wbot  the  object  wr»  of  her  journey. 
Florae  and  S did  nat  t«Jk  of  it.  We  rode  out 
to  meet  tlie  Woods  of  a cheery  wittier  morning; 
on  unoibtr  day  X miglu  have  l>oett  amused  with 
my  host — die  eplendor  of  hU  raiment,  tilts  heflh. 
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— that  the  children  ought  to  be  acquainted — 1 
don’t  know  what  I said.  She  seemed  more  and 
more  surprised — then  all  of  a sadden — I don’t 
know  how — I said,  ‘ Lady  Clara,  I have  had  a 
dream  about  you  and  your  children,  and  I was 
so  frightened  that  I came  over  to  yoa  to  speak 
about  it.*  And  I had  the  dream,  Pen ; it  came 
to  me  absolutely  as  I was  speaking  to  her. 

“ She  looked  a little  scared,  and  1 went  on 
telling  her  the  dream.  ‘My  dear/  I said,  ‘I 
dreamed  that  I saw  yon  happy  with  those  chil- 
dren.* 

“ ‘Happy !’  says  she — the  three  were  playing 
in  the  conservatory,  into  which  her  sitting-room 
opens. 

“ ‘ And  that  a bad  spirit  came  and  tore  them 
from  you ; and  drove  you  out  into  the  darkness ; 
and  I saw  you  wandering  about  quite  lonely  and 
wretched,  and  looking  back  into  the  garden 
where  the  children  were  playing.  And  you 
asked  and  implored  to  see  them;  and  the 
Keeper  at  the  gate  said,  ‘No,  never!’  And 
then — then  I thought  they  passed  by  you,  and 
they  did  not  know  you. 

“ * Ah !’  said  Lady  Clara. 

“ ‘ And  then  I thought,  as  we  do  in  dreams, 
yon  know,  that  it  was  nay  child  who  was  sepa- 
rated from  me,  and  who  would  not  know  me : 
and  oh,  what  a pang  that  was!  Fancy  that. 
Let  us  pray  God  it  was  only  a dream.  And 
worse  than  that,  when  you,  when  I implored  to 
come  to  the  child,  and  the  man  said  ‘No, 
never !’  I thought  there  came  a spirit — an  angel 
that  fetched  the  child  to  heaven,  and  you  said, 

‘ Let  me  come  too ; oh,  let  me  come  too,  I am 
so  miserable !’  And  the  angel  said,  ‘No,  never, 
never!* 

“By  this  time  Lady  Clara  was  looking  veiy 
pale.  ‘What  do  you  mean?’  she  asked  of  me, 
Laura  continued. 

“‘Oh,  dear  lady,  for  the  sake  of  the  little 
ones,  and  Him  who  calls  them  to  Him,  go  you 
with  them.  Never,  never  part  from  them! 
Cling  to  His  knees,  and  take  shelter  there.’  I 
took  her  hands,  and  I said  more  to  her  in  this 
way,  Arthur,  that  I need  not,  that  I ought  not 
to  speak  again.  But  she  was  touched  at  length 
when  I kissed  her;  and  she  said  I was  very 
kind  to  her,  and  no  one  had  ever  been  so,  and 
that  she  was  quite  alone  in  the  world,  and  had 
no  friend  to  fly  to ; and  would  I go  and  stay 
with  her?  and  I said  ‘Yes  / and  W'o  must  go, 
my  dear.  And  I think  you  should  see  that 
person  at  Newcome — see  him,  and  warn  him,” 
cried  Laura,  warming  as  she  spoke,  “ and  pray 
God  to  enlighten  and  strengthen  him,  and  to 
keep  him  from  this  temptation,  and  implore 
him  to  leave  this  poor,  weak,  frightened,  trem- 
bling creature  ; if  he  has  the  heart  of  a gentle- 
man and  the  courage  of  a man,  he  will — I know 
he  will.” 

“ I think  he  would,  my  dearest,”  I said,  “ if 
he  but  heard  the  petitioner.”  Laura’s  cheeks 
were  blushing,  her  eyes  brightened,  her  voice 
rang  with  a sweet  pathos  of  love  that  vibrates 
through  my  whole  being  sometimes.  It  seems 
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to  me  as  if  evil  must  give  way,  and  bad  thoughts 
retire  before  that  purest  creature. 

“Why  has  she  not  some  of  her  family  with 
her,  poor  thing!”  my  wife  continued.  “She 
perishes  in  that  solitude.  Her  husband  pre- 
vents her,  I think — and — oh — I know  enough 
of  him  to  know  what  his  life  is.  I shudder, 

Arthur,  to  see  you  take  the  hand  of  that  wicked, 
selfish  man.  You  must  break  with  him,  do  you 
hear,  Sir?” 

“ Before  or  after  going  to  stay  at  his  house, 
my  love  ?”  asks  Mr.  Pendennis. 

“Poor  thing!  she  lighted  np  ht  the  idea  of 
any  one  coming.  She  ran  and  Bhowed  me  the 
rooms  we  were  to  have.  It  will  be  very  stupid ; 
and  you  don’t  like  that.  But  you  can  WTite 
your  book,  and  still  hunt  and  shoot  with  our 
friends  here.  And  Lady  Ann  Newcome  must 
be  made  to  come  hack  again.  Sir  Barnes  quar- 
reled with  his  mother,  and  drove  her  out  of  the 
house  on  her  last  visit — think  of  that!  The 
servants  here  know  it.  Martha  brought  me  the 
whole  story  from  the  housekeeper’s  room.  This 
Sir  Barnes  Newcome  is  a dreadful  creature, 

Arthur.  I am  so  glad  I loathed  him  from  the 
very  first  moment  I saw  him.” 

“ And  into  this  ogre’s  den  you  propose  to  put 
me  and  my  family,  madam !”  says  the  husband. 

“ Indeed,  where  won’t  I go  if  you  order  me  ? 

Oh,  who  will  pack  my  portmanteau  ?” 

Florae  and  the  Princess  were  both  in  desola- 
tion when,  at  dinner,  we  announced  our  reso- 
lution to  go  away — and  to  our  neighbors  at  New- 
come  ! that  was  more  extraordinary.  “ Que 
diabJe  goes!  thou  to  do  in  this  galley  ?”  asks  our 
host  as  we  sate  alone  over  our  wine. 

But  Laura’s  intended  visit  to  Lady  Clara  was 
never  to  have  a fulfillment,  for  on  this  same 
evening,  os  we  sate  at  our  dessert,  comes  a mes- 
senger from  Newcome,  with  a note  for  my  wife 
from  the  lady  there. 

“Dearest,  kindest,  Mrs.  Pendennis,”  Lady 
Clara  wrote,  with  many  italics,  and  evidently 
in  much  distress  of  mind.  “Your  visit  is  not 
to  be.  I spoke  about  it  to  Sir  B.,  who  arrived 
this  afternoon,  and  who  has  already  begun  to 
treat  me  in  his  usual  way.  Oh,  I am  so  unhap- 
py ! Pray,  pray  do  not  be  angry  at  this  rude- 
ness— though,  indeed,  it  is  only  a kindness  to 
keep  you  from  this  wretched  place!  I feel  as 
if  I can  not  bear  this  much  longer.  But,  whatever 
happens,  I shall  always  remember  your  beautiful 
goodness  and  kindness ; and  shall  worship  you 
as  an  angel  deserv  es  to  be  worshiped.  Oh,  why 
had  I not  such  a friend  earlier ! But  alas  1 
I have  none  — only  this  odious  family  thrust 
upon  me  for  companions  to  the  wretched,  lonely , 

C.  N. 

“P.S. — He  does  not  know  of  my  writing. 

Do  not  be  surprised  if  you  get  another  note 
from  me  in  the  morning,  written  in  a ceremo* 
nious  style,, and  regretting  that  we  can  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penden- 
nis for  the  present  at  Newcome. 

“ P.  S. — The  hypocrite !” 
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This  letter  was  handed  to  my  wife  at  dinner- 
time, and  she  gave  it  to  me  as  she  passed  ont 
of  the  room  with  the  other  ladies. 

I told  Florae  that  the  Newcomes  could  not 
receive  us,  and  that  we  would  remain,  if  he 
willed  it,  his  guests  for  a little  longer.  The 
kind  fellow  was  only  too  glad  to  keep  us.  “My 
wife  would  die  without  B€bi,n  he  said.  “She 
becomes  quite  dangerous  about  Bdbi.”  It  was 
gratifying  that  the  good  old  lady  was  not  to  be 
parted  as  yet  from  the  innocent  object  of  her 
love. 

My  host  knew  as  well  as  I the  terms  upon 
which  Sir  Barnes  and  his  wife  were  living. 
Their  quarrels  were  the  talk  of  the  whole  coun- 
ty ; one  side  brought  forward  his  treatment  of 
her,  and  his  conduct  elsewhere,  and  said  that 
he  was  so  bad  that  honest  people  should  not 
know  him.  The  other  party  laid  the  blame 
upon  her,  and  declared  that  Lady  Clara  was  a 
languid,  silly,  weak,  frivolous  creature;  always 
crying  out  of  season ; who  had  notoriously  taken 
Sir  Barnes  for  his  money,  and  who  as  certainly 
had  had  an  attachment  elsewhere.  Yes,  the 
accusations  were  true  on  both  sides.  A bad, 
selfish  husband  had  married  a woman  for  her 
rank : a weak,  thoughtless  girl  had  been  sold  to 
a man  for  his  money;  and  the  union,  which 
might  have  ended  in  a comfortable  indifference, 
had  taken  an  ill  turn  and  resulted  in  misery, 
cruelty,  fierce  mutual  recriminations,  bitter  tears 
shod  in  private,  husband’s  curses  and  maledic- 
tions, and  open  scenes  of  wrath  and  Violence 
for  servants  to  witness  and  the  world  to  sneer 
at.  We  arrange  such  matches,  every  day ; we 
sell  or  buy  beauty,  or  rank,  or  wealth ; we  in- 
augurate the  bargain  in  churches  with  sacra- 
mental services,  in  which  the  parties  engaged 
call  upon  Heaven  to  witness  their  vows — we 
know  them  to  be  lies,  and  we  seal  them  with 
God’s  name.  “ I,  Barnes,  promise  to  take  you, 
Clara,  to  love  and  honor  till  death  do  us  part.” 
“I,  Clara,  promise  to  take  you,  Barnes,”  etc., 
etc.  Who  has  not  heard  the  ancient  words? 
and  how  many  of  us  have  uttered  them,  know- 
ing them  to  be  untrue  ? and  is  there  a bishop 
on  the  bench  that  has  not  amen’d  the  humbug 
in  his  lawn-sleeves,  and  called  a blessing  over 
the  kneeling  pair  of  perjurers? 

“Does  Mr.  Harris  know  of  Newcome’s  re- 
turn?” Florae  asked,  when  I acquainted  him 
with  this  intelligence.  “Ce  scdldrat  de  High- 
gate— Va!” 

“Does  Newcome  know  that  Lord  High gate 
is  here?”  I thought  within  myself,  admiring  my 
wife’s  faithfulness  and  simplicity,  and  trying  to 
believe  with  that  pure  and  guileless  creature 
that  it  was  not  yet  too  late  to  save  the  unhappy 
Lady  Clara. 

“ Mr.  Harris  had  best  be  warned,”  I said  to 
Florae ; “ will  you  write  him  a word,  and  let  us 
•end  a messenger  to  Newcome  ?” 

At  first  Florae  said,  “ Parblcu  1 No the  af- 
fair was  none  of  his,  he  attended  himself  always 
to  this  result  of  Lady  Clara's  marriage.  He 
had  even  complimented  Jack  upon  it  years 
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before  at  Baden,  when  scenes  enough  tragic, 
enough  comical,  ma  foi,  had  taken  place  apro- 
pos  of  this  affair.  Why  should  he  meddle  with 
it  now  ? 

“ Children  dishonored,”  said  I,  “honest  fam- 
ilies made  miserable;  for  Heaven’s  sake,  Florae, 
let  us  stay  this  catastrophe  if  we  can.”  I spoke 
with  much  warmth,  eagerly  desirous  to  avert  this 
calamity  if  possible,  and  very  strongly  moved  by 
the  tale  which  I had  heard  only  just  before  din- 
ner from  that  noble  and  innocent  creature,  whole 
pure  heart  had  already  prompted  her  to  plead 
the  cause  of  right  and  truth,  and  to  try  and  Tea- 
cue  an  unhappy  desperate  sister  trembling  cm 
the  verge  of  ruin. 

“ If  yon  will  not  write  to  him,”  said  I,  in  some 
heat — “ if  your  grooms  don’t  like  to  go  out  of  • 
night  (this  was  one  of  the  objections  which  Flo- 
rae had  raised),  I will  walk.”  We  were  talk- 
ing over  the  affair  rather  late  in  the  evening, 
the  ladies  having  retreated  to  their  sleeping 
apartments,  and  some  guests  having  taken  leare, 
whom  our  hospitable  host  and  hostess  had  enter- 
tained that  night,  and  before  whom  I naturally 
did  not  care  to  speak  upon  a subject  so  danger- 
ous. 

“ Parbleu,  what  virtue,  my  friend ! what  & 
Joseph !”  cries  Florae,  puffing  his  cigar.  “ One 
sees  well  that  your  wife  had  made  you  the  ser- 
mon. My  poor  Pendennis ! You  are  hen- 
pecked, my  pauvre  bon ! You  become  the  hus- 
band model.  It  is  true  my  mother  writes  that 
thy  wife  is  an  angel !” 

“ I do  not  object  to  obey  such  a woman  when 
she  bids  me  do  right, I said ; and  would,  in- 
deed, at  that  woman's  request  have  gone  ont 
upon  the  errand,  but  that  we  here  found  an- 
other messenger.  On  days  when  dinner-parties 
were  held  at  Roseburv,  certain  auxiliary  waiters 
used  to  attend  from  Newcome  whom  the  land- 
lord of  the  King’s  Arms  was  accustomed  to  sup- 
ply ; indeed,  it  was  to  secure  these,  and  make 
other  necessary  arrangements  respecting  fish, 
game,  etc.,  that  the  Prince  de  Moncontour  had 
ridden  over  to  Newcome  on  the  day  when  we 
met  Lord  Highgate,  alias  Mr.  Harris,  before  the 
bar  of  the  hotel.  While  we  were  engaged  in 
the  above  conversation  a servant  enters,  and 
says,  “ My  lord,  Jenkins  and  the  other  man  is 
going  back  to  Newcome  in  their  cart,  and  is 
there  any  thing  wanted  ?” 

“ It  is  the  Heaven  which  sends  him,”  say* 
Florae,  turning  round  to  me  with  a laugh;  “maka 
Jenkins  to  wait  five  minutes,  Robert : I hare  to 
write  to  a gentleman  at  the  King’s  Arms.”  And 
so  saying,  Florae  wrote  a line  w hich  he  showed 
me,  and  having  sealed  the  note,  directed  it  to 
Mr.  Harris  at  the  King’s  Arms.  The  cart,  the 
note,  and  the  assistant  waiters  departed  on  their 
way  to  Newcome.  Florae  bade  me  go  to  rest 
with  a clear  conscience.  In  truth,  the  warning 
was  better  given  in  that  way  than  any  other, 
and  a word  from  Florae  was  more  likely  to  be 
effectual  than  an  expostulation  from  me.  I 
had  never  thought  of  making  it,  perhaps;  ex- 
cept at  the  expressed  desire  of  a lady  whost 
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counsel,  in  all  the  difficult  circumstances  of 
life,  I own  I am  disposed  to  take. 

Mr.  Jenkins’s  horse  no  doubt  trotted  at  a 
very  brisk  pace,  as  gentlemen’s  horses  will  of  a 
frosty  night,  after  their  masters  have  been  re- 
galed with  plentiful  supplies  of  wine  and  ale. 
I remember  in  my  bachelor  days  that  my  horses 
always  trotted  quicker  after  I had  had  a good 
dinner;  the  Champagne  used  to  communicate 
itself  to  them  somehow,  and  the  claret  get  into 
their  heels.  Before  midnight  the  letter  for  Mr. 
Harris  was  in  Mr.  Harris’s  hands  in  the  King's 
Arms. 

It  has  been  said,  that  in  the  Boscawen  Room 
at  the  Arms,  some  of  the  jolly  fellows  of  New- 
come  had  a club,  of  which  Parrot  the  auction- 
eer, Tom  Potts  the  talented  reporter,  now  Edi- 
tor of  the  “Independent,”  Vidler  the  apothe- 
cary, and  other  gentlemen,  were  members. 

When  we  first  had  occasion  to  mention  that 
society,  it  was  at  an  early  stage  of  this  history, 
long  before  Clive  Newcome’s  fine  mustache  had 
grown.  If  Vidler  the  apothecary  was  old  and 
infirm  then,  he  is  near  ten  years  older  now ; he 
has  had  various  assistants,  of  course,  and  one 
of  them  of  late  years  had  become  his  partner, 
though  the  firm  continues  to  be  known  by  Vid- 
ler’s  ancient  and  respectable  name.  A jovial 
fellow  was  this  partner  — a capital  convivial 
member  of  the  Jolly  Britons,  where  he  used  to 
sit  very  late,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  for  any 
nightwork  that  might  come  in. 

So  the  Britons  were  all  sitting,  smoking, 
drinking,  and  making  merry,  in  the  Boscawen 
Room,  when  Jenkins  enters  with  a note,  which 
he  straightway  delivers  to  Mr.  Vidler’s  partner. 
“From  Rosebury?  The  Princess  ill  again,  I 
suppose,”  says  the  surgeon,  not  sorry  to  let  the 
company  know  that  he  attends  her.  “I  wish 
the  old  girl  would  be  ill  in  the  day-time.  Con- 
found it,”  says  he,  “ what’s  this ! — ” and  he  reads 
out,  44  Sir  Newcome  est  de  retour.  Bon  voyage, 
mon  ami.  F.”  What  does  this  mean  ? 

“ I thought  you  knew  French,  Jack  Harris,” 
says  Tom  Potts ; “ you’re  always  bothering  us 
with  your  French  songs.” 

“ Of  course  I know  French,”  says  the  other ; 
44  but  what’s  the  meaning  of  this  ?” 

“Screwcome  came  back  by  the  five  o’clock 
train.  I was  in  it,  and  his  royal  highness  would 
scarcely  speak  to  me.  Took  Brown’s  fly  from 
the  station.  Brown  won’t  enrich  his  family 
much  by  the  operation,”  says  Mr.  Potts. 

44  But  what  do  I care  ?”  cries  Jack  Harris ; 
44  we  don’t  attend  him,  and  we  don’t  lose  much 
by  that.  Howell  attends  him,  ever  since  Vid- 
ler and  he  had  that  row.” 

“ Hulloh  I I say  it’s  a mistake,”  cries  Mr. 
Taplow,  smoking  in  his  chair.  44  This  letter  is 
for  the  party  in  the  Benbow.  The  gent  which 
the  Prince  spoke  to  him,  and  called  him  Jack 
the  other  day  when  he  was  here.  Here’s  a nice 
business,  and  the  seal  broke,  and  all.  Is  the 
Benbow  party  gone  to  bed  ? John,  you  must 
carry  him  in  this  here  note.”  John,  quite  in- 
nocent of  the  note  and  its  contents — for  he  that 


moment  had  entered  the  club-room  with  Mr. 

Potts’s  supper — took  the  note  to  the  Benbow, 
from  which  he  presently  returned  to  his  master 
with  a veiy  scared  countenance.  He  said  the 
gent  in  the  Benbow  was  a most  harbitraiy  gent. 

He  had  almost  choked  John  after  reading  the 
letter,  and  John  wouldn’t  stand  it ; and  when 
John  said  he  supposed  that  Mr.  Harris  in  the 
Boscawen — that  Mr.  J ack  Harris,  had  opened  the 
letter,  the  other  gent  cursed  and  swore  awftil. 

44  Potts,”  said  Taplow,  who  was  only  too  com- 
municative on  some  occasions  after  he  had  im- 
bibed too  much  of  his  own  brandy-and-water, 

44  it’s  my  belief  that  that  party’s  name  is  no  more 
Harris  than  mine  is.  I have  sent  his  linen  to 
the  wash,  and  there  was  two  white  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs with  H.  and  a coronet.” 

On  the  next  day  we  drove  over  to  Newcome, 
hoping  perhaps  to  find  that  Lord  Highgate  had 
taken  the  warning  sent  to  him  and  quitted  the 
place.  But  we  were  disappointed.  He  was 
walking  in  front  of  the  hotel,  where  a thousand 
persons  might  see  him  as  well  as  ourselves. 

We  entered  into  his  private  apartment  with 
him,  and  there  expostulated  upon  his  appear- 
ance in  the  public  street,  where  Barnes  New- 
come  or  any  passer-by  might  recognize  him. 

He  then  told  us  of  the  mishap  which  had  be- 
fallen Florae’s  letter  on  the  previous  night. 

44 1 can’t  go  away  now,  whatever  might  have 
happened  previously : by  this  time  that  villain 
knows  that  I am  here.  If  I go,  he  will  say  I 
was  afraid  of  him,  and  ran  away.  Oh  1 how  I 
wish  he  would  come  and  find  me.”  He  broke 
out  with  a savage  laugh. 

“ It  is  best  to  run  away,”  one  of  us  interposed 
sadly. 

“Pendennis,”  he  said,  with  a tone  of  great 
softness,  “your  wife  is  a good  woman.  God 
bless  her!  God  bless  her  for  all  she  has  said 
and  done — would  have  done,  if  that  villain  had 
let  her.  Do  you  know  the  poor  thing  hasn’t  a 
single  friend  in  the  world — not  one,  one — ex- 
cept me,  and  that  girl  they  are  selling  to  Farm- 
tosh,  and  who  does  not  count  for  much.  He 
has  driven  away  all  her  friends  from  her;  one 
and  all  turn  upon  her.  Her  relations  of  course ; 
when  did  they  ever  fail  to  hit  a poor  fellow  or  a 
poor  girl  when  she  was  down  ? The  poor  an- 
gel ! The  mother  who  sold  her  comes  and 
preaches  at  her ; Row’s  wife  turns  up  her  little 
cursed  nose  and  scorns  her;  Rooster,  forsooth, 
must  ride  the  high  horse,  now  he  is  married 
and  lives  at  Chanticlere,  and  give  her  warning 
to  avoid  my  company  or  his  1 Do  you  know 
the  only  friend  she  ever  had  was  that  old  wo- 
man with  the  stick — old  Kew;  the  old  witch 
whom  they  buried  four  months  ago  after  nob- 
bling her  money  for  the  beauty  of  the  family  ? 

She  used  to  protect  her — that  old  woman ; Heav- 
en bless  her  for  it,  wherever  she  is  now,  the  old 
hag — a good  word  won’t  do  her  any  harm.  Ha! 
ha  I”  His  laughter  was  cruel  to  hear. 

“ Why  did  I come  down  ?”  he  continued,  in 
reply  to  our  sad  queries.  “ Why  did  I come 
down,  do  you  ask  ? Because  she  was  wretched, 
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and  sent  for  me.  Because  if  I was  at  the  end 
of  the  world,  and  she  was  to  say,  ‘Jack,  come !’ 
I’d  come.” 

“ And  if  she  bade  you  go  ?”  asked  his  friends. 

“ I would  go ; and  I have  gone.  If  she  told 
me  to  jump  into  the  sea,  do  yon  think  I would 
not  do  it  ? But  I go ; and  when  she  is  alone 
with  him,  do  you  know  what  he  does  ? He  strikes 
her.  Strikes  that  poor  little  thing!  He  has 
owned  to  it.  She  fled  from  him  and  sheltered 
with  the  old  woman  who’s  dead.  He  may  be 
doing  it  now!  Why  did  I ever  shake  hands 
with  him  ? that’s  humiliation  sufficient,  isn't  it  ? 
But  she  wished  it;  and  I’d  black  his  boots, 
curse  him,  if  she  told  me.  And  because  he 
wanted  to  keep  my  money  in  his  confounded 
bank,  and  because  he  knew  he  might  rely  upon 
my  honor  and  hers,  poor  dear  child ! he  chooses 
to  shake  hands  with  me — me,  whom  he  hates 
worse  than  a thousand  devils — and  quite  right, 
too.  Why  isn’t  there  a place  where  we  can  go 
and  meet,  like  man  to  man,  and  have  it  over ! 
If  I had  a ball  through  my  brains  I shouldn’t 
mind,  I tell  you.  Fve  a mind  to  do  it  for  my- 
self, Pendennis.  You  don’t  understand  me, 
Viscount?” 

“ II  est  vrai,”  said  Florae,  with  a shrug,  “ I 
comprehend  neither  the  suicide  nor  the  chaise- 
de-poste.  What  will  you  ? Iam  not  yet  enough 
English,  my  friend.  We 'make  marriages  of 
convenance  in  our  country,  que  diable,  and 
what  follows  follows ; but  no  scandal  afterward ! 
Do  not  adopt  our  institutions  a demi,  my  friend. 
Vous  ne  me  comprenez  pas  non  plus,  mon  pauvre 
Jack!” 

“ There  is  onq  way  still,  I think,”  said  the 
third  of  the  speakers  in  this  scene.  “ Let  Lord 
Highgate  come  to  Rosebury  in  his  own  name, 
leaving  that  of  Mr.  Harris  behind  him.  If  Sir 
Barnes  Newcome  wants  you,  he  can  seek  you 
there.  If  you  will  go,  as  go  you  should,  and 
God  speed  you ; you  can  go,  and  in  your  own 
name,  too.” 

“ Parbleu  e’est  $a,”  cries  Florae,  “ he  speaks 
like  a book — the  Romancier!”  I confess,  for 
my  part,  I thought  that  a good  woman  might 
plead  with  him,  and  touch  that  manly  not  dis- 
loyal heart  now  trembling  on  the  awful  balance 
between  evil  and  good. 

“ Allons ! let  us  make  to  come  the  drague !” 
cries  Florae.  “Jack,  thou  rctumest  with  us, 
my  friend ! Madame  Pendennis,  an  angel,  my 
friend,  a quakre  the  most  charming,  shall  rou- 
coule  to  thee  the  sweetest  sermons.  My  wife 
shall  tend  thee  like  a mother — a grandmother. 
Go  make  thy  packet !” 

Lord  Highgate  was  very  much  pleased  and 
relieved  seemingly.  He  shook  our  hands,  he 
said  he  should  never  forget  our  kindness,  never ! 
In  truth  the  didactic  part  of  our  conversation 
was  carried  on  at  much  greater  length  than  as 
here  noted  down : and  he  would  come  that  even- 
ing, but  not  with  us,  thank  you ; he  had  a par- 
ticular engagement,  some  letters  he  must  write. 
Those  done,  he  would  not  fail  us,  and  would  be 
at  Rosebury  by  dinner-time. 
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CHAPTER L 

r1  was  late  on  a beautiful  summer  evening 
about  the  middle  of  the  present  century, 
when  a Lamplighter,  bearing  on  his  shoulder 
that  distinctive  badge  of  bis  craft  familiarly 
known  as  a ladder,  and  in  his  hand  a lantern 
of  simple  but  efficient  construction,  turned  the 
corner  of  a street  leading  out  of  the  Commer- 
cial Road,  at  the  east  end  of  the  great  metrop- 
olis of  that  great  commercial  country,  whose 
fleets  sweep  the  seas  of  the  world,  and  whose 
downfall,  though  anticipated  by  Ledru  Rollia, 
and  the  anthor  of  the  well-known  work  ou 
prophetic  interpretation,  entitled  “A  Warning 
Voice  to  Britain,  or  the  Coming  Crash,”  is  still 
postponed. 

The  Lamplighter  turned  the  corner. 

As  he  turned,  he  paused : a shade  of  reflec- 
tion stole  across  his  handsome,  and  even  aristo- 
cratic features ; then,  curling  h»  manly  lip  with 
an  expression  of  ineffable  scorn,  he  proceeded 
on  his  way  humming  an  air. 

An  attentive  listener  might  have  observed 
that  the  air  was  from  Beethoven. 

The  street  in  question  was  one  of  the  hum- 
blest order.  It  did  not  consist  of  residences  in- 
habited by  those  whom  the  callous  and  Calvin- 
istic  Cowper  has  called 

44  Tenants  of  life's  middle  state, 

Securely  placed  betwixt  the  small  and  great 

but  of  edifices  one  story  high,  the  maximum 
number  of  apartments  being  foux,  the  minimum 
number  of  family  establishments  in  each  bouse 
being  two.  Slatternly  femalea  conversing  in 
pairs  at  street-doors  about  “ my  old  man,”  “ that 
Bill,”  “that  Bob,”  “ my  Mary  Anne,”  and  recent 
occurrences  before  “ the  Beak rival  pot-boys, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  way,  shouting  the  nine 
o’clock  beer  w ithout  any  amicable  adjustment 
of  respective  time  or  tune ; children  and  ado- 
lescent lads,  in  ragged  pinafores  and  shirt-sleeves, 
playing,  whooping,  plunging,  starting,  and  swear- 
ing; the  fierce  Lascar,  swart  child  of  the  sun; 
the  nasal  Israelite ; and  the  ever-with-rhubarb- 
perambulating  Moslem ; the  inebriated  athlete  . 
challenging  to  pugilistic  combat  some  brother  # 
of  feebler  mould  belonging  to  the  same  work- 
shop, and  equally  inebriated ; the  loud-voiced 
daughter  of  misfortune,  writh  reddened  nose,  ob- 
trusive shoulder,  and  hair  unkempt;  all,  all 
were  here — only  the  policeman  was  absent ! 

Blame  him  not,  for  he  was  human ! In  other 
neighborhoods,  where  were  areas,  housemaids, 
and  possible  legs  of  mutton,  he  whiled  away  the 
tedious  minutes. 

In  this  street,  then,  where  wives  wrere  smashed 
nightly,  and  policemen  came  not  until  the  smash- 
ing was  over  and  done — in  this  street,  from  open 
windows  issued  sounds  and  scents  illustrative 
of  the  household  economy  of  the  inhabitants. 
Outside  was  noise,  was  confusion;  inside  was 
supper!  The  savory,  but  suspected  sausage; 
the  tasteful,  toothsome  tripe ; th^  juicy,  never- 
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palling  steak,  with  its  garnish  of  odorous  onion; 
the  lean  liver  of  the  lamb,  and  the  pinguiferous 
slice  from  the  salted  swine — were  all  undergoing 
necessary  culinary  processes  in  hot  and  smoky 
rooms  in  the  street  of  which  we  write. 

And  over  the  simmering  of  the  tripe,  and  the 
hissing  of  the  sausage,  and  the  breathing  of  the 
onion,  came  out  the  everlasting  stars,  calmly — 
oh,  so  calmly ! 

With  equal  (if  not  superior)  calmness,  the 
Lamplighter  pursued  his  Uluminating  way. 

He  was  followed  by  a youth. 

Poeta  nascitur , non  Jit. 

The  youth  was  a poet.  His  hair  was  long, 
and  his  collar  turned  down.  His  gait  was  slow, 
and  his  air  was  abstracted.  As  he  went  along 
he  was  assailed  by  opprobrious  epithets  from  the 
ribald  denizens  of  the  place. 

Martyrdom  is  ever  the  lot  of  Genius. 

Ask  not,  Sneerer,  what  Genius  wanted  down 
a back  street  in  the  Commercial  Road ! Genius 
is  at  home  every  where ; it  hath  a latch-key  to 
every  door ; a microscope  for  the  small ; a tele- 
scope for  the  distant ; an  alchemy  for  meanness 
in  back  streets.  This  youthful  poet’s  errand 
was  the  study  of  the  human  heart.  Judge  by 
the  sequel  if  his  errand  was  a successful  one! 

Before  a house  near  the  farther  end  of  the 
street — a house  which  presented  nothing  exter- 
nally remarkable — the  Lamplighter  and  the 
youthful  poet  paused  simultaneously ; both,  as 
it  would  seem,  entranced  and  spell-bound  by  a 
•train  of  melody  which,  mingle<f  with  the  soft 
tinkling  of  a piano,  evidently  fitted  up  with  the 
latest  improvements,  regardless  of  expense,  came 
warbled  forth  from  an  inexpressibly  rich  female 
voice,  singing  “ Ah  / non  giunge.  The  window 
was  opened  at  the  top,  and  there  were  dwarf 
Venetian  blinds. 

The  Lamplighter,  who  had  stood  with  raised 
eyes  and  clasped  hands,  suddenly  turned,  and 
saw  the  youth  in  an  attitude  of  delighted  won- 
der. He  eyed  him  with  a malicious  smile. 

“ Man !”  said  the  youth. 

“ Sir  ?”  said  the  Lamplighter,  while  the  mant- 
ling color  flushed  his  lordly  face. 

“ Lamplighter ! Being ! What  would  you  f 
Individual ! a silver  shilling  to  climb  yon  lad- 
der, and  light  the  lamp  opposite  that  window!” 

“A  shilling,  youth  ? Ha,  ha!”  The  Lamp- 
lighter laughed  in  scorn. 

“ Half-a-crown — half-a-sovereign — my  earthly 
stock  and  store — all,  all,  all — only  let  me  sec 
that  face !”  The  youth  drew  out  a purse,  and 
exposed  a five-pound  note,  and  some  gold  and 
silver  coins. 

“Keep,  keep  thy  gold,  youth!  See  here! 
Mount  the  ladder  heedfully — so — so — take  the 
lantern — now !" 

With  suspended  breath  the  young  poet  stood 
at  that  dizzy  height,  and  looking  into  the  room 
with  one  eye,  and  at  his  ostensible  task  with  the 
other,  he  succeeded  iu  lighting  the  lamp,  at  the 
cost  of  smashing  one  side  of  glass.  A mob  was 
speedily  gathered  around  the  lamp-post,  but  the 
youth  heeded  neither  their  laughter  nor  their 
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execrations.  He  saw— oh,  pity!  what  saw  he 
not? 

The  furniture  of  the  room  was  excessively 
mean,  but  on  one  side  stood  a cottage  piano  of 
gorgeous  workmanship,  before  which  sat  a 
maiden  of  perfect  beauty — the  beauty  of  rich 
golden  hair,  pearl-white  skin  of  softest  vermeil 
shade,  eyes  of  dewy  violet,  and  form  of  gazelle? 
like  lightness.  Oh,  but  she  was  lovely  1 

At  the  sound  of  the  smashed  glass  she  natu- 
rally turned  round  and  looked  up. 

A youth  with  long  hair,  turn-down  collar,  and 
poetic  eye,  at  the  top  of  a lamplighter’s  ladder, 
is  not  an  ordinaiy  object.  Isabel  gazed  wonder- 
ingly.  An  elderly  female^  of  majestic  port,  en- 
tered the  room. 

“Look  there,  chhrt  mamanl ” said  Isabel. 

“ What,  ma  chkrt  tn 

But  before  another  word  was  spoken,  the 
youthful  bard  rapidly  retraced  his  Bteps  down 
the  ladder,  and  clasped  the  arm  of  the  friendly 
Lamplighter  in  a half-swoon  of  delicious  emo- 
tion. There  was  an  interval  of  silence. 

“Friend!”  said  the  Lamplighter,  “if  thy 
look  betray  me  not,  thou  art  noble— thou  art 
gifted.” 

“I  write  for  the  ‘Hearthrug  Excrudator^ ” 
murmured  the  youth  with  ill-concealed  pride. 

“ I knew  it ! I knew  it ! Enough.  Would 
you  know  the  maiden — Bit  at  her  side — speak  to 
her — press  her  hand — ” 

“ Oh,  heaven !”  interrupted  the  young  poet 

“Speak!” 

“I  would!” 

“ No  more ! We  meet  again— give  me  your 
card — good — farewell !” 

The  Lamplighter  disappeared  hastily  round 
the  comer.  Uncertain  whether  he  was  awake 
or  dreaming,  Edward  (for  his  name  was  Ed- 
ward) stood 

41  like  one  that  bath  been  stunned. 

And  is  of  sense  forlorn,** 

till  the  taunts  of  the  hustling  mob  around  him 
suggested  his  moving  on. 

Still,  the  lamps  shone,  and  the  stars  twinkled, 
while  the  rattle  of  au  engine  and  the  cry  of  fire 
in  the  main  street  diverted  the  crowd. 

When  they  were  gone,  Edward  returned  and 
lingered  by  the  charmed  spot.  The  voice  was 
silent,  but  it  was  now  late,  and  there  was  a light 
in  the  front  room  up  stairs. 

“ Ah !”  said  he,  “ she  sleeps !” 

He  was  mistaken.  It  was  the  room  of  a 
lodger  who  played  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
“ Royal  Pavilion  Theatre.”  Isabel  slept  in  the 
back  parlor  with  her  mother. 

Still,  the  stars  and  lamps  shone  on ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

Jot  comes  and  goes. 

The  next  morning,  as  Edward  was  bewailing 
his  empty  purse — for  his  pocket  had  been  ruth- 
lessly picked  on  the  previous  evening — a letter 
arrived  for  him.  It  was  in  a disguised  hand, 
and  contained  these  words : 

“Be  Mm  at  eight  to-night,  and  ask  for  Isabel 
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Be  bold,  and  fear  not ! Your  destiny  is  in  yonr 
own  hands.  The  Lamplighter.” 

How  the  youthful  poet  passed  through  that 
day ; how  he  performed  its  dreary,  monotonous 
duties ; how  he  endured  his  agony  of  suspense ; 
how  he  found  his  way  to  the  Commercial  Road 
in  the  evening — are  all  among  the  things  that 
may  not  be  written ; save  that,  with  respect  to 
the  last  point,  it  is  definitely  known  that  he 
went  in  a fourpenny  omnibus,  having  borrowed 
a small  sum  of  his  landlady. 


* « « * « 

A mist  swam  before  his  eyes.  He  said,  faintly, 
“ Isabel  ? I was  told  to  ask  for  Isabel — ” 
“Edward  ?”  said  the  beautiful  maiden,  ad- 


vancing with  a smile  and  a blush. 

“All  right?”  inquired  Edward. 

“Quite,”  said  Isabel,  meaningly. 

There  was  a sweet,  soft  moan  of  tender  un- 
rest, and  she  flung  herself  upon  his  bosom. 

The  old  lady  looked  smilingly  on,  having  just 
slipped  in  unperceived,  after  witnessing  the 
scene  through  a crack  in  the  door.  For  the 
house  was  in  bad  condition,  though  the  rent  was 
twenty  pounds  a year,  without  taxes. 

“ Bless  you,  my  children !”  said  she,  when  the 
youthful  poet  and  the  enamored  maiden  took 
breath,  after  their  embrace — “ Bless  you !” 

Without,  the  stars  looked  down  (as  before !) 

Isabel  seated  herself  at  the  piano,  and  again 
warbled  forth  strains  of  unearthly  sweetness. 

“ Do  you  like  music,  Edward  ?”  said  she. 

Edward  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

“ Oh,  I’m  so  glad ! Ma  and  I sometimes  go 
to  the  Effingham  Saloon,  in  the  Whitechapel 
Road;  Ma’s  fond  of  music  too — riest-ce  pas , 
MamanT  We  should  be  so  glad,  yon  know,  if 
you  would  take  us,  now  and  then — it’s  three- 
pence to  the  boxes.  Ma  and  I never  venture 
any  where  else.  The  singing  is  so  good.” 

At  this  moment  Edward  heard  a slight  click- 
ing noise  outside,  and  turning  his  head,  caught 
a glimpse  of  the  Lamplighter  at  his  nightly  occu- 
pation ! . . . . Was  there  not  something  Satanic 
in  his  half-suppressed  smile? Gra- 

cious powers ! Could  it  be  that  he  was — No, 
no ! The  thought  was  too  wild.  But,  in  spite 
of  himself,  a tremor  seized  his  limbs,  a cold 
sweat  bedewed  his  brow,  his  hair  stood  almost 

on  end He  was  roused  by  the  clatter  of 

plates  on  the  little  round  table. 

Supper!  The  cloth  was  laid,  and  the  hum- 
ble and  circular  cheese  of  Holland,  bread,  salt, 
and  mustard,  with  three  dclf  mugs,  knives,  and 
one  fork,  were  all  the  furniture  of  the  enter- 
tainment— except  a single  finger-glass.  Isabel 
saw  Edward  glance  at  it  with  some  curiosity. 

“ My  Ma  always  has  a finger-glass  at  meals,” 
said  she,  with  a quiet  smile.  “ She  always  has 
a savaloy  for  supper,  and  I’m  going  to  fetch  it, 
and  the  beer.” 

“ Let  me  accompany  yon,”  said  Edward. 

The  matron  watched  their  retreating  figures 
with  a pride  which  illumined  her  graceful  coun- 
tenance as  with  a sunbeam.  Beautiful  it  was 
to  see  that  youth  and  maiden  returning,  Ed- 
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ward  bearing  the  foaming  jug  of  threepenny  ale, 

Isabel,  a small  German.  So  potent  is  female 
loveliness,  that  the  rudest  natures,  they  who 
had  hooted  the  young  poet  only  the  evening 
before,  because,  forsooth,  his  collar  lay  down, 
and  his  hair  grew  free,  were  silent  and  rever- 
ent, as  he  walked  arm-in-arm  with  the  golden- 
tressed  creature  who  now  carried  the  savaloy 
for  her  mother  in  a piece  of  old  newspaper ! 

O Beauty ! O Life ! O Love ! Many  and 
many  an  evening  did  that  youthful  couple  meet 
and  mingle  caresses  and  loving  words,  and  sigh, 
and  sup,  and  go  to  the  Effingham  Saloon  along 
with  the  old  lady,  and  bring  in  the  savaloy  and 
the  beer ; and  so  their  lives  swept  on  together, 
two  currents  meeting  in  one  stream  of  bliss  and 
beauty! 

Once  only  did  Edward  name  the  Lamplight- 
er, and  ask  if  Isabel  knew  him. 

“ We  know  no  one  about  here,”  was  Isabel's 
reply,  given  with  a countenance  of  amused  sur- 
prise. Edward  did  not  dare  to  press  the  ques- 
tion farther;  and  the  more  he  reflected  upon 
that  mysterious  being’s  influence  in  bringing 
about  his  present  position,  the  more  he  didn’t 
understand  it.  But  what  matter?  In  the  love 
of  Isabel  he  was  too  supremely  blest  to  care  for 
aught  besides ; and  so,  in  tenderest  intercourse, 
the  sweet,  long  summer  passed  away,  and  still, 
still — Edward  and  Isabel  were  happy ! 

When  Edward  received  his  quarter’s  salary 
at  the  end  of  September,  he  found  a good  deal 
of  it  pre-morfgaged  to  pay  for  fourpenny  rides 
to  the  Commercial  Road,  and  admissions  to  the 
Effingham  Saloon. 

CHAPTER  ill. 

Autumn — yellow,  mellow  Autumn.  There 
were  vegetable  marrows  in  the  greengrocers’ 
windows  in  the  Commercial  Road,  and,  as  the 
air  grew  chiller  and  damper,  Old  Tom  and  Cream 
of  the  Valley  w ere  in  increasing  request. 

But  no  chill  came  upon  the  love  of  the  poet 
and  the  maiden.  For  them  it  was  unceasing 
Summer. 

One  evening,  when  they  had  been  sitting  si- 
lently locked  in  each  other's  arms  for  an  hour 
or  more,  and  the  good  matron  had  fallen  asleep 
in  her  chair  with  her  gold  spectacles  (she  al- 
ways wore  gold  spectacles)  toppling  down  upon 
her  nose,  Edward  broke  the  stillness  by  whis- 
pering— 

“Isabel!” 

“Yes,  Edward?” 

“Isabel — do  we  love  one  another?” 

“ Oh,  Edward !” 

This  was  succeeded  by  a passionate  embrace. 

“Do  we  understand  one  another?” 

“Oh,  Edward!” 

And  the  lovers'  glances  met  in  a flash  of 
mutual  intelligence;  the  encounter  of  looks 
struck  fire— celestial  fire ! 

“ Isabel,  why  should  souls  like  ours  heed  the 
conventional  forms  of  society  ? We  have  wooed 
and  loved  for  three  long  months ; we  love — we 
understand  one  another — we  know  how  to  be 
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happy — let  me  pat  up  the  banns  at  Limehoase 
Church!” 

44  Oh,  Edward,  spare  me !” 

The  blushing  maid  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

44  My  means  are  small — but  my  salary  is  to 
be  raised  next  January  to  eighty  pounds  a 
year.” 

44 Eighty  pounds!”  said  Isabel,  looking  up 
with  a smile. 

44 Eighty  pounds!  and  my  contributions  to 
the  4 Hearthrug  Excruciator’  must  speedily  bring 
me  into  notice,  which  will  yield  both  fame  and 
profit !” 

44  Ah,  Edward ! your  genius  I know  full  well 
— I am  proud  of  it,  Edward !” 

44  I’ll  toast  you  Welsh  rabbits — ” 

44  Dearest !” 

44  HI  fetch  you  beer !” 

<4Angel!” 

“ I’ll  rock  the  cradle !” 

44 Oh,  Edward!” 

“You  must  be  mine!”  As  Edward  spoke, 
he  pressed  her  to  his  side  with  such  fervor  as 
to  provoke  a slight  scream  from  Isabel,  which 
disturbed  her  mother,  who  rose  hastily,  to  ask 
what  was  the  matter. 

14  Edward  has  asked  me  to  let  him  put  up  the 
banns,  Ma,  and  says  he’s  to  have  eighty  pounds 
a year  in  January.” 

“Bless  the  boy!”  cried  the  matron,  with  a 
sudden  astonishment  of  manner;  but,  quickly 
correcting  herself,  she  said,  “Yes,  ma  chfore; 
yes ; bless  you,  bless  you  both !” 

Without,  the  stars  were  looking  down,  and 
die  gas-lamps  twinkling  (as  on  the  previous  oc- 
casion). 

Then  a great  calm  of  joy  deluged  the  spirit 
of  unrest  in  the  bosom  of  the  youthful  poet. 
He  had  asked  Isabel — Isabel  had  asked  her 
mother — and  her  mother  had  blest  them.  It 
was  enough — almost  too  much  J 

That  night  the  evening  meal  was  prolonged, 
and  Edward  went  three  times  for  ale.  It  was 
near  midnight  when  he  left  the  humble  roof 
where  he  had  wooed  and  won  his  Isabel,  and 
as  he  turned  into  the  Commercial  Road  he 
heard  the  church  clocks  strike  twelve. 

A hand  was  laid  upon  his  arm. 

He  was  thinking  that  in  all  his  intercourse 
with  Isabel  and  her  mother,  he  had  never,  never, 
heard  their  name ! He  murmured  aloud, 44  How 
can  I put  up  the  banns  without  knowing  her 
name?” 

44  Impossible !”  said  a voice  at  his  ear. 

It  was  the  Lamplighter.  His  countenance 
wore  a strange  smile. 

44 1 will  tell  you  her  name — all  in  good  time,” 
said  the  Lamplighter.  44  But,  in  the  meantime, 
step  under  that  lamp,  and  sign  your  name — and 
address — to  this  paper.  I require  it,  as  the  price 
of  the  happiness  in  store  for  you!” 

44  But — ” gasped  Edward. 

44  No  hesitation ! Sign — or  renounce  Isabel !” 

44  There’s  no  ink,”  said  the  youthful  betrothed, 
with  agitation. 

44  Pencil  will  do,”  replied  the  Lamplighter. 
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44 1 haven’t  got  one,”  suggested  Edward. 

44 1 have,"  was  the  Being’s  reply.  44  Sign !” 

Thus  urged,  Edward  signed — name  and  ad- 
dress in  fulL 

44  Enough !”  said  the  Lamplighter.  44  Isabel 
is  yours.” 

So  saying,  he  disappeared,  like  an  arrow  lost 
in  the  clouds. 

44  Fiend !”  said  Edward,  between  his  clenched 
teeth,  as  a mocking  ha-ha  reached  his  ears  upon 
the  cool  night-wind. 

44  At  least,  I will  not  sell  my  soul  in  vain — 
let  me  make  all  sure !” 

He  strode  hastily  and  gloomily  through  sev- 
eral turnings,  until  he  stopped  before  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Clerk  of  Limehouse  parish.  All 
was  dark  and  silent.  He  knocked  and  rang 
several  times.  At  last,  a head,  enveloped  in 
the  conventional  cap  of  night,  appeared  from 
an  upper  window,  and  presumed  that  the  house 
was  on  fire ! 

The  youthful  and  ardent  lover  explained  that 
his  business  was  merely  to  announce  his  inten- 
tion of  calling  to-morrow  to  get  the  clerk  to 
register  the  banns  for  himself  and  his  affianced 
bride. 

The  head  was  speedily  withdrawn,  after  ut- 
tering an  unclerkly  execration. 

Walking  moodily  away,  Edward  reflected  that, 
after  ail,  the  Lamplighter  had  not  told  him  Is- 
abel’s name. 

44 Ten  thousand  curses!  But  I can  call  to- 
morrow morning  on  my  way,  and  ask  her.” 

Once  more,  that  mocking  laugh ! His  steps 
were  dogged  then : he  turned — there  was  only 
silence  and  the  black  night. 

The  lamps  shone  as  usual,  but  not  the  stars. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Wester,  winter  every  where ; and  winter  in 
the  youthful  poet's  bosom — cold,  joyless,  frozen 
winter ! On  calling  at  Isabel’s  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  found  she  was  gone  away,  with  her 
mother,  and  no  tidings  of  them  could  be  gained. 

Dumb,  crushed,  heart- numbed,  he  staggered 
forth.  His  dream  was  over.  Gone,  gone,  gone! 

And  the  Lamplighter,  and  the  signed  paper? 

....  Oh,  powers  of  mercy  I for  what  had  he 
sold  himself  to  the  powers  of  darkness?  . . . 

A ray  of  hope  flashed  across  his  mind — could 
a lamplighter  be  considered  a power  of  dark- 
ness? 

His  only  consolation  was  in  song.  He  ate 
his  bread  in  sadness,  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, he  dipped  his  captain's  biscuit  in  weak 
brandy  and  water,  and  poured  out  his  sorrows, 
once  a week,  in  the  44  Hearthrug  Excruciator.” 

On  such  a restricted  diet,  and  with  such  small 
means  of  comfort,  no  wonder  Edward  grew  pale 
and  thin.  His  youth  was  blighted ! 

* * • • • 

What  could  the  Earl  of  Braddyffe  want  to 
say  to  him  ? There  was  the  invitation  as  large 
as  life — 44  The  Earl  of  Bradclyffe  requests  the 
pleasure  of  Mr.  Green’s  company  at  dinner  on 
Tuesday  next,  at  seven  o’clock.  The  Earl  of 
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BradclyfFe  has  an  important  communication  to 
make.”  Well ; life  was  all  a mockery  to  a tom 
and  bleeding  heart,  and  he  would  go. 

Reader,  he  went.  As  his  humble  cab— the 
humble  cab  he  had  engaged  to  convey  him  to 
Eaton  Place — drew  up  before  the  door,  he  was 
abashed  at  the  string  of  magnificent  equipages 
in  waiting,  and  found  his  way  to  the  presence 
of  Lord  and  Lady  BradclyfFe,  more  dead  than 
alive,  and  the  shadow  of  what  he  was.  He 
fancied  he  had  an  instantaneous  recollection 
of  his  Lordship’s  face,  and  a still  stronger  one 
of  her  Ladyship’s — but  help  1 — he  swoons! 
who,  who  is  that? 

"Isabel!” 

When  he  came  to,  Isabel  was  bathing  his 
forehead  with  Eau-de-Cologne. 

« • • • • 


"My  dear  Edward,”  said  the  Earl,  "Isabel 
is  yours!  she  has  been  yours  from  the  hour 
when  I allowed  you  to  mount  my  ladder. 
Know,  my  dear  boy,  that  I love  my  species. 
As  a man,  as  a senator  and  hereditary  legisla- 
tor of  this  great  realm,  I longed  to  learn  some- 
what of  the  people — of  their  daily  toils  and  trials, 
In  fact,  of  their  lives.  I thought  it  behoved  me 
to  acquire  that  knowledge,  and  feigning  a jour- 
ney to  Italy,  and  bribing  my  servants  to  keep 
my  secret,  I became  a humble  lamplighter  at 
the  East  end  of  London — and  in  that  vocation 
I came  to  know  the  people  of  England ! Yes, 
Edward,  and  more  than  that.  I determined 
that  Lady  BradclyfFe,  and  this  dear  girl  too, 
should  partake  my  knowledge,  and  they  heroic- 
ally shared  my  lot.  You  yourself  have  seen 
them  eat  Dutch  cheese — drink  threepenny  ale 
— and  you  have  accompanied  Isabel  when  she 
has  gone  out  for  her  mamma’s  evening  savaloy. 
You  know  it  all.  But  the  dear  old  lady  would 
have  her  finger-glass  at  meals,  and  retain  the 
gold  spectacles,  and  Isabel  pleaded  hard  for  a 
cottage-piano.  In  the  sphere  in  which  we  move 
she  was  surrounded  by  “hollow  hearts  which 
wore  a mask” — if  I may  use  the  language  of  a 
popular  poet;  but  I know  that  in  you  I have 
found  a companion  for  her,  whoso  heart  is  true 
and  fond — true,  I say,  for  have  I not  tried  it?” 

“The  paper  that  I signed  in  the  street  ?”  said 
Edward,  interrogatively. 

" Oh,  ah ! I had  mislaid  your  card,  and  for- 
gotten your  address,  and  determined  to  amuse 
myself  at  your  expense.” 

44  Cruel  papa !”  murmured  Isabel,  as  she  hung 
fendly  on  the  shoulder  of  the  young  bard. 

"Isabel,  my  beloved,  my  own!  This  mo- 
ment repays  me  for  all !” 

As  he  imprinted  a rapturous  kiss  upon  her 
brow,  amidst  loud  applause  from  the  assembled 
dEte  of  our  venerable  aristocracy,  a richly-ca- 
parisoned servitor,  of  almost  Titanic  stature,  but 
moulded  like  an  Apollo,  entered,  and,  in  a voice 
of  thrilling  music,  said, 

" Dinner  is  ready,  my  Lord  1* 

The  Earl  of  BradclyfFe  winked  at  our  poor 
Edward.  Was  he  aware  of  his  restricted  diet- 
table  during  the  last  few  months  ? Perhaps. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

This  will  be  a brief  chapter ! 

When  is  pleasure  long?  .... 

Early  in  the  spring,  Isabel  and  Edward  were 
united  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  by  die 
Bishop  of , assisted  by  the  venerable  In- 

cumbent of  BradclyfFe-cum-Toadinthehole,  who 
was  brought  to  town,  carriage  paid,  by  the  ex- 
cited and  elegant-minded  Earl.  Wedding-cards 
were  sent  to  the  Clerk  of  Limehouse  parish,  as 
some  atonement  for  his  being  rung  up  in  the 
night  by  the  impetuous  Edward.  The  good  old 
man  wept  when  he  received  them. 

Edward  continues  to  court  the  Muses  with 
brilliant  success. 

He  and  his  bride  immediately  purchased  the 
house  in  the  turning  out  of  the  Commercial 
Road,  and  the  Earl  bargained  with  the  lamp- 
lighter of  the  district  to  bo  permitted  to  light 
the  lamps  of  the  street  once  & year.  On  that 
night,  there  is  annually  a family  party  of  the 
Greens  and  BradclyfFcs  at  the  old  house,  and 
the  beauteous  Isabel  and  the  handsome  Edward 
may  be  seen  arm-in-arm  turning  the  comer,  at 
about  nine  o'clock  p.m.  ; she  with  a savaloy,  he 
with  a can  of  threepenny  ale.  After  supper, 

Isabel  invariably  sings  " Ah,  non  gwngt  /”  The 
Earl  of  BradclyfFe  always  takes  the  side  of  the 
people  in  the  peers’  assembly,  and  never  for- 
gets the  lessons  he  learned  when  he  was 
The  Lamplighter. 

THE  INCONSTANT  DAGUERREOTYPE. 

44  What  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  panne." 

r1  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  two  da- 
guerreotypes, placed  directly  opposite  each 
other  in  a small  and  pretty  boudoir,  shonld  fall 
desperately  in  love  with  one  another. 

Affairs  of  this  kind  are  very  frequent  among 
this  class  of  the  human  species.  Of  such  a sus- 
ceptible nature,  an  impression  is  easily  made; 
and  if  the  details  of  the  contents  of  a daguerre- 
otype saloon  could  be  made  known,  they  would 
display  such  instances  of  romance  as  would 
make  the  fortune  of  a G.  P.  R.  J ames  or  a Miss 
Pickering. 

There  is  something  touching  in  the  fact  that 
the  subjects  of  such  romance  are  merely  shad- 
ows, which  gives  to  their  fragile  loves  an  un- 
wonted hue. 

With  daguerreotypes  there  is  no  such  phrase 
as  “ a mere  shadow,”  for  with  them  the  shadow 
is  the  substance ; and  the  sad  history  of  Peter 
Schlemihl,  without  his  shadow,  lies  among  their 
records  as  an  almost  unnecessary  warning,  dis- 
playing to  the  human  race  the  importance  of 
this  appendage. 

There  is  a tradition  among  them  that  all  shad- 
ows live  again  in  the  moon — perhaps  from  her 
occasionally  receiving  the  shadow  of  the  earth  in 
her  arms,  or  from  her  telling  her  own  topography 
by  the  shadows  that  her  mountains  cast  over  her 
valleys.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  strong  hope  ex- 
ists among  them,  to  give  permanence  to  the  su- 
perficial daguerreotype,  and  to  add  a gleam  to 
its  mercurial  disposition. 
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The  hero  and  heroine  of  our  tale,  daguerreo- 
types of  the  finest  metal,  did  not,  as  we  have 
hinted,  pass  their  lives  in  the  crowded  precincts 
of  a daguerreotype  saloon,  nor  were  their  charms 
blazoned  to  the  passer-by  at  the  corners  of  the 
public  streets.  What  home  could  be  more 
agreeable  than  theirs  in  Minna  Bertrand's  bou- 
doir, and  when  did  it  look  more  inviting  than  on 
the  very  morning  we  would  speak  of  it  ? 

The  velvet  folds  of  the  green  curtains  hung 
heavily  on  the  moss-green  carpet.  The  soft, 
flickering  flame  from  the  soft  coal  fire  sent  out 
a cheerful  crackling  sound  into  the  room.  A 
crayon-sketch  was  lying  unfinished  on  the  draw- 
ing-table, with  its  drawing  implements  about  it. 
Just  two  inviting-looking  lounges  showed  how 
exclusive  was  the  nature  of  the  apartment. 

In  one  of  these  lounges  sat,  expectingly,  the 
owner  of  the  boudoir,  Minna  Bertrand.  She  is 
no  heroine  of  ours,  for  she  was  neither  a da- 
guerreotype, nor  had  she  ever  sat  for  a daguerre- 
otype likeness.  But  to  her  belonged  the  two 
that  hung  upon  the  walls  of  her  room.  One 
was  a portrait  of  her  brother  Ferdinand,  a young 
officer  away  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He, 
the  original,  was  her  bean-ideal  of  all  that  was 
manly  and  heroic.  No  wonder  that  Ferdinand, 
the  daguerreotype,  should  receive  somewhat  of 
the  admiration  that  Lieutenant  Bertrand,  the 
original,  was  wont  to  awaken  when  at  home. 
But  the  half  of  her  affection  Minna  bestowed 
upon  Cecilia.  This  was  the  daguerreotype  that 
hung  on  the  wall  directly  opposite. 

It  represented  her  best  friend,  Miss  Vernon, 
who  had  just  returned  from  a European  tour; 
whom  she  had  greeted  once,  but  whose  first  visit 
in  her  own  boudoir  she  was  now  awaiting. 

Minna  looks  alternately  from  Ferdinand  to 
Cecilia,  who  represents,  in  a calm,  slightly- 
stiffened  aspect,  after  the  manner  of  daguerreo- 
types, only  one  phase  of  the  expressions  of  her 
volatile  friend.  If  Minna  had  ever  indulged  in 
any  visions  of  match-making,  it  had  been  with 
regard  to  her  brother  and  her  friend.  But  the 
fates  had  hitherto  been  against  the  meeting  of 
these  two.  Miss  Vernon’s  European  tour  had 
kept  her  abroad  during  Ferdinand’s  last  visit 
home,  And  since  her  return,  Minna  had  been 
vainly  wishing  for  some  sudden  orders  that 
would  bring  her  brother  back  again,  to  see  how 
charming  and  irresistible  her  friend  had  become 
since  her  stay  in  Paris.  She  little  knew  that 
with  the  two  presentments  that  she  had  placed 
so  near  each  other,  affairs  had  already  advanced 
marvelously.  Ferdinand  was  wonderfully  gifted 
with  the  language  of  the  eyes,  while  Cecilia 
possessed  what  is  called  a truly  speaking  coun- 
tenance. 

At  the  moment  of  which  we  speak,  the  orig- 
inal, Miss  Vernon,  entered  the  room.  At  first 
came  the  renewal  of  the  welcome  home  from 
Minna ; the  delight  expressed  by  Miss  Vernon 
that  she  was  herself  home  again.  Then  fol- 
lowed expressions  of  the  deepest  enthusiasm 
about  her  enjoyment  abroad,  which  she  fear- 
ed she  could  never  impart  to  her  best  friend, 


Minna.  But  Miss  Vernon  could  not  be  one 
moment  quiet.  There  was  the  dear  old  view 
from  the  window : “ I declare,  Mrs.  Grimes  has 
not  washed  her  blinds  since  I went  away ! Tm 
glad  of  it ; I should  have  never  known  the  dear 
old  house  if  she  had  taken  away  a speck  of  dust ! 
Is  that  Annie  Hudson  in  that  shabby  bonnet? 
How  old  she  has  grown ! Do  you  know',  Minna 
dear,  every  body’s  bonnet  looks — not  exactly 
what  you  call  shabby ; but  that  reminds  me  of 
my  old  daguerreotype — isn’t  it  frightful  ? And 
the  bonnet  mnst  be  so  ont  of  style ! Pray,  let 
me  see  it ! Why,  you  have  hung  up  that  little 
water-color  sketch  I sent  you.  You  must  have 
done  that  ont  of  pure  affection,  and  have  plunged 
your  artist-feelings  into  oblivion.  But  if  you 
could  have  seen  the  lake  as  I saw  it,  and  under 
such  auspices ! You  wouldn’t  have  wondered 
at  my  using  up  all  my  blue  paint  in  my  efforts 
to  retain  it  and  the  sky.  But  our  charming 
companions ! I could  never^have  painted  them ! 
I wish  you  could  have  heard  Herbert  Schuyler’s 
flute  on  the  w'ater.  His  flute  was  the  best  part 
of  him ; as  for  his  face — But  who  is  this — this 
daguerreotype  ? Is  th  is  Ferdinand — Lieutenant 
Bertrand  ? You  have  always  talked  about  him, 
but  I never  imagined  him  looking  so !” 

Ferdinand,  the  daguerreotype,  had  fonnd  him- 
self deeply  interested  in  W'atching  the  points  of 
resemblance  and  of  difference  between  the  ac- 
tual Miss  Vernon  and  his  beloved.  And  now 
he  finds  her  studying  and  examining  his  own 
features. 

If  daguerreotypes  could  blush  deeper  than  the 
color  that  is  laid  upon  them,  surely  now  was  his 
time;  but  Ferdinand *could  do  no  more  than 
return  a glance  as  penetrating  as  he  could  ren- 
der it. 

“ What  a love  of  a picture  P exclaimed  Miss 
Vernon.  “ I don’t  know  what  ever  will  become 
of  me  when  I see  the  original ! That  mustache ! 
It  is  exactly  the  face  that  should  wear  a mus- 
tache. It  is  like  the  dark  line  that  edged  the 
spars  of  the  vessel  we  came  out  in  when  they 
stood  against  the  sunset ! Oh,  no ; it  is  like  the 
dark  cloud  behind  the  Jungfrau  that  day  we  saw 
it,  when  the  rest  of  the  sky  was  so  clear ! Min- 
na, it  is  quite  safe  for  me  to  rave  about  the  da- 
guerreotype when  the  original  is  so  far  away  1 I 
declare  it  really  seems  to  me  it  smiles  ! — the 
real  smile  must  he  excessively  dangerous  P 

So  rattled  on  Miss  Vernon,  not  only  at  her 
first  visit,  hut  whenever  afterward  she  came 
into  the  room.  As  she  sat  with  her  work,  she 
would  draw  her  chair  into  full  view  of  the  da- 
guerreotype, and  give  it  as  many  glances  as 
some  ladies  would  a mirror  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. 

She  was  not  aware  what  mischief  she  was 
bringing  in  between  two  loving  hearts.  Fer- 
dinand’s head  and  heart,  a little  shallow  per- 
haps, were  beginning  to  be  turned  and  touched. 
He  began  to  compare  Miss  Vernon’s  face  with 
that  of  his  own  Cecilia,  the  daguerreotype.  He 
forgot  the  charm  of  that  constancy  of  expres- 
sion of  which  daguerreotypes  are  fond  of  boast- 
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mg,  and  began  to  praise  the  variety  of  which 
Miss  Vernon's  face  was  capable,  and  her  smile, 
which  was  never  the  same. 

Cecilia  herself  was  at  first  deeply  interested 
in  watching  the  movements  of  her  own  orig- 
inal. She  loved,  among  the  lively  varied 
gleams  of  Miss  Vernon’s  countenance,  sud- 
denly to  detect  the  pensive  air  which  she  her- 
self always  assumed. 

As  often  as  she  saw  this  well-known  expres- 
sion stealing  over  Miss  Vernon’s  face,  she  would 
earnestly  glance  at  Ferdinand  to  see  if  he  were 
not  pleased  to  detect  its  likeness.  But  she  too 
often  found  him  occupied  in  watching  for  some 
new  movement  in  the  lively  Miss  Vernon’s  feat- 
ures, and  saw  in  his  face,  which  she  had  learn- 
ed to  read  so  easily,  a pleasure  in  their  change 
of  expression. 

When  the  daguerreotypes  were  alone,  in  the 
absence  of  Miss  Vernon,  Ferdinand  was  fond 
of  dwelling  upon  her  charms ; in  the  praise  of 
which,  Cecilia  at  first  modestly  joined,  feeling 
almost  os  if  it  were  herself  that  was  under  dis- 
cussion. But  in  time  this  subject  became  weari- 
some to  her,  especially  when  at  length  Ferdi- 
nand began  to  indulge  in  reflections  upon  the 
sad  doom  to  which  daguerreotypes  were  submit- 
ted, which  forced  them  into  one  expression,  and 
restrained  them  to  a passive  life.  These  quite 
aroused  Cecilia’s  indignation. 

“Wasn’t  constancy  the  pride  of  all  the  da-, 
guerreotype  tribe?  And  what  greater  happi- 
ness was  there  than  to  preserve  for  a friend  the 
same  unchanging  smile,  the  same  freshness  of 
cheek!  As  for  mortals,  they  must  fade  and 
grow  old ; but  a daguerfeotype,  if  only  of  the 
true  temper,  was  indestructible  in  its  nature, 
and  might  exist  for  ages  !” 

“ I would  not  give  a fig  for  the  ages,”  answer- 
ed Ferdinand,  “ full  of  dates  as  they  may  be ! 
What  is  life  without  liveliness  ? what  are  emo- 
tions without  motion?  I tell  you,  Cecilia,  I 
would  willingly  give  up  the  promised  future  in 
the  moon,  with  all  its  vaporous  charms,  for  one 
good  flesh-and-blood  walk  up  and  down  Broad- 
way !” 

“How  can  you  be  so  commonplace!”  ex- 
claimed Cecilia.  “ I remember  as  I came  here — 
that  was  two  years  ago — I saw  a number  of  our 
race  bound  together  in  a most  conspicuous  posi- 
tion on  Broadway  itself,  exposed  to  the  public 
gaze,  and  to  the  admiration  of  the  lowest  class 
of  people.  I remember  quite  shuddering  with 
terror  lest  my  destiny  should  be  similar.  And 
then,  how  I thanked  my  happy  fate  that  placed 
me  in  the  midst  of  elegance  and  a home  of  re- 
finement !” 

“ Refinement !”  said  Ferdinand,  “ that  is  al- 
ways the  talk  of  daguerreotypes.  I sometimes 
wish  I had  some  sharp  edge  left ! There  is  no- 
thing so  uninteresting  to  me  as  your  smooth, 
refined  characters !” 

“ You  forget,”  answered  Cecilia,  “ that  they 
take  the  best  impressions.” 

“ But  I want  something  that  will  give  expres- 
sion,” said  Ferdinand.  “ Miss  Vernon  has  given 


me  more  ideas  in  the  last  few  days  than  have 
entered  my  head  for  a year !” 

Cecilia  sighed  and  was  silent. 

After  this  conversation  she  examined  her 
original  more  and  more  critically.  She  could 
not  deny  to  herself  that  Miss  Vernon  was  irre- 
sistibly charming.  Yet,  with  her  own  passion 
for  quiet  grace,  she  could  not  help  feeling  that 
Miss  Vernon's  few  passive  moments  were  to 
her  the  most  attractive.  Her  ideas  of  future 
happiness  had  always  been  connected  with  the 
romantic  atmosphere  of  the  moon.  She  had 
stored  in  her  retentive  memory  all  the  senti- 
mental passages  of  poetry  she  had  ever  heard 
her  mistress,  Minna,  repeat;  and  constancy, 
and  eternity,  and  the  pole-star,  and  an  undying 
love,  were  the  only  changes  she  could  sing  in 
her  thoughts  and  words.  No  wonder,  then, 
she  was  occasionally  shocked  at  the  apparently 
flippant  remarks  of  her  own  original. 

Poor  Cecilia ! With  no  depth  herself  more 
than  a pin  could  measure,  she  began  to  criti- 
cise the  profundity  of  Miss  Vernon’s  charac- 
ter. Often,  in  sounding  other  people,  because 
we  constantly  strike  upon  a shallow  place,  we 
pronounce  them  utterly  shallow,  forgetting  there 
may  be  depths  we  have  not  been  permitted  to 
penetrate.  This  is  a partial  kind  of  judgment, 
worthy  only  of  a daguerreotype  that  has  to  do 
with  mere  outside. 

Into  such  a judgment  was  Cecilia  led,  though 
perhaps  she  was  not  utterly  wrong.  She  had 
the  good  fortune  to  represent  the  most  earnest 
expression  Miss  Vernon  had  ever  given  way  to. 

The  daguerreotype  had  been  taken  for  her  friend 
Minna  just  before  her  departure  for  Europe.  At 
that  moment  had  crossed  her  mind  a shade  of  * 
deep  feeling.  An  instant  before  she  had  been 
laughing  over  the  probable  adventures  which 
would  occur  in  the  course  of  a tour  in  Europe. 

A moment  after,  on  looking  into  the  unflatter- 
ing mirror  of  the  daguerreotype  room,  she  had 
occupied  herself  with  wondering  if  violet  really 
w*ere  becoming  to  her  complexion.  But  just  at 
the  moment  when  the  likeness  was  being  seized 
by  the  instrument,  a shade  of  thought  had  come 
over  her  face.  There  was  a ray  of  intelligence 
there,  bright  as  the  gleam  of  a summer  land- 
scape which  memory  sometimes  brings  unex- 
pectedly into  the  winter-prisoned  thoughts. 

It  was  a moment’s  fond  thought  of  home,  a 
regret,  for  just  one  instant,  at  leaving  the  friends 
behind.  It  was  this  that  had  given  character 
to  the  face  of  Cecilia  the  daguerreotype. 

She  passed  her  life  in  a dream  of  sad  regret, 
of  gentle  longing.  There  was  a pensive  con- 
stancy in  her  whole  expression,  which,  being  a 
daguerreotype,  w as  of  course  her  whole  self. 

Miss  Vernon  was  fond  of  talking  of  constancy. 

“ How  absurd  to  rate  it  so  highly !”  she  would 
say,  “ or  rather,  what  do  we  mean  by  constancy  ? 

Does  not  every  body  change  thoroughly  once  in 
seven  years  ? Since  mj  return,  how  many  peo- 
ple are  there  that  I can  greet  with  the  same 
cordiality  that  we  met  with  before  I went  away  ? 

They  have  been  going  off  in  different  directions, 
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some  perhaps  higher  up  than  I,  some  lower 
down.  How  absurd  of  me  to  attempt  to  keep 
up  an  intimacy  with  one  person  with  whom  I 
sympathized  when  I went  away,  but  who  is  in- 
clined to  look  cold  at  me  because  she  heard  I 
polkaed  in  Paris  I — or  with  another,  who  is  thor- 
oughly disgusted  because  I enjoyed  the  Opera 
more  than  the  Vatican ! Don’t  look  distressed, 
Minna;  you  and  I are  patterns  of  constancy,  I 
know.  But  what  would  have  become  of  our 
constancy  if  it  had  not  happened  that  I passed 
the  winter  with  your  Aunt  Emily  in  beloved 
Paris,  and  that  you  have  the  advantage  of  the 
Paris  dresses  she  sends  out,  to  give  you  that  air 
which  gives  friendship  its  highest  tone  ? How 
I do  love  to  disgust  you ! But  I declare  my 
magnificent  Ferdinand  here  actually  smiles  at 
my  talk.  I do  believe  Whipple  will  give  da- 
guerreotypes the  power  of  speech  next.  I often 
fancy  the  lips  are  moving ; there  is  truly  some- 
thing sympathizing  about  their  expression.  I 
should  think  you  would  be  afraid  to  sit  at  mid- 
night in  the  room  with  him.  I have  no  doubt 
he  would  speak  then  !w 

Minna  was  indeed  a little  distressed  at  her 
friend’s  talk.  She  knew  that  half  she  said  was 
for  the  mere  sake  of  talking  and  creating  a won- 
derment ; but  Minna  did  not  like  this  incessant 
slight  upon  constancy. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that,  living  under  the 
influence  of  such  a daguerreotype  as  Cecilia, 
she  should  be  affected  by  that  refinement  of 
feeling  that  it  always  presented  to  her.  During 
two  years,  the  ideal  Cecilia  had  been  taking  her 
character  from  the  daguerreotype  Cecilia.  Miss 
Vernon  was  right  when  she  spoke  of  their  sepa- 
ration having  led  herself  and  her  friends  into 
different  directions.  Minna  and  herself  were 
further  apart  than  either  were  aware.  Minna 
had  been  growing  contemplative;  in  her  quiet 
boudoir  she  had  been  refining  and  cultivating 
her  own  mind.  The  pensive  Cecilia  looked 
down  upon  her  occupations,  and  seemed  to  sym- 
pathize in  their  results.  So  she  fancied  the 
real  Miss  Vernon  had  been  with  her  in  her  pro- 
gress. Because  Miss  Vernon  was  traveling  in 
Italy,  Minna,  out  of  friendship,  had  studied 
Italian.  Miss  Vernon  could  just  manage  to 
turn  a few  phrases  in  that  language  for  the 
benefit  and  convenience  of  her  friends  in  trav- 
eling, while  Minna  hod  made  higher  acquaint- 
ances among  its  poets  through  her  intimacy  with 
its  beautiful  formation. 

She  followed  Miss  Vernon  in  this  way  through 
the  different  countries  she  visited ; but  she  was 
always  above  Miss  Vernon,  and  never  in  the 
same  place.  But  while  Cecilia's  cheek — the 
faintly-colored  cheek  of  the  daguerreotype — 
seemed  to  glow  nvith  some  of  her  own  enthusi- 
asm, and  her  eye  to  dilate  with  sensibility, 
Minna  fancied  that  so  Miss  Vernon  would  have 
sympathized  with  her  had  she  been  sitting  by 
her  side,  and  that  her  favorite  authors  and  oc- 
cupations would  kindle  the  same  warmth  that 
Cecilia's  features  appeared  to  express. 

The  prospect  of  Lieutenant  Bertrand’s  sudden 


return  at  length  awakened  all  parties.  Ferdi- 
nand was  perhaps  the  most  disturbed.  He  di- 
rectly saw  his  rival  was  coming  upon  the  field. 
Whatever  claims  his  vanity  had  led  him  to  pre- 
sume upon  must  now  indeed  be  laid  aside. 
What  hope  could  he  now  have  with  regard  to 
the  object  of  his  dearest  affections — for  such  he 
now  was  conscious  Miss  Vernon  had  become  to 
him — when  his  own  original  should  appear? 
Miss  Vernon  had  so  plainly  spoken  her  senti- 
ments upon  constancy  and  upon  her  love  of 
variety,  that  there  could  not  be  a moment’s 
doubt  that  she  would  prefer  a gay  young  lieu- 
tenant himself  to  the  representation,  to  the  ex- 
pression of  even  one  of  his  best  moods. 

Ferdinand’s  despondency  could  not  be  con- 
cealed from  Cecilia.  She  could  road  too  well 
all  that  those  features  expressed.  But  she  read 
there  another  thought  that  caused  her  greater 
sorrow. 

A sudden  fancy  came  to  Ferdinand  as  he 
looked  at  his  Cecilia  saddened  and  deserted; 
for  his  conscience  (daguerreotypes  have  a con- 
sciousness which  answers  for  a conscience)  told 
him  that  he  had  indeed  been  faithless  to  her. 
He  would  fain  give  her  something  to  hope  for ; 
and  he  was  directly  rerived  by  the  idea  that 
Lieutenant  Bertrand  might  win  that  love  he  no 
longer  sought  for  himself. 

This  was  very  clumsy  of  Ferdinand ; but  he 
had  never  read  any  old-fashioned  novels.  What 
Cecilia  had  taught  him  of  eternal  affection,  Miss 
Vernon  hud  taught  him  to  forget.  And  indeed 
her  talk  had  often  been  of  the  modern  novels 
of  the  present  day,  where  the  poor  authors,  who 
are  obliged  to  bring  some  novelty  to  rouse  the 
cloyed  appetites  of  their  readers,  are  fond  of 
presenting  inconstancy  as  the  rule,  and  con- 
stancy the  exception. 

As  for  Cecilia,  though  the  first  thought  of 
Lieutenant  Bertrand’s  return,  as  one  who  >vould 
at  last  carry  away  her  rival,  had  been  welcome 
to  her,  yet  the  feeling  was  but  transitoiy.  She 
felt  that  Ferdinand  was  estranged  from  her. 
Her  own  misery  was  sure,  and  she  believed  that 
Ferdinand’s  happiness  was  utterly  wrecked.  And 
so  in  her  generosity  she  suffered  doubly  both  for 
herself  and  him. 

If  for  an  instant  she  was  visited  by  a gleam 
of  hope,  and,  remembering  the  former  happy 
days,  thought  for  a moment  they  might  return, 
it  was  directly  checked  by  the  idea  that  Ferdi- 
nand was  changed ! Yes,  in  this  thought  she 
must  needs  be  confirmed  when  she  saw  in  him 
the  hateful  idea  that  it  was  possible  for  her,  for 
Cecilia,  to  love  another!  Indeed  then,  Ferdi- 
nand must  be  changed!  A daguerreotype 
change ! Yes,  she  fancied  she  could  trace  upon 
that  plate,  once  so  highly  polished,  spots  and 
stains.  She  remembered  hearing  that  if  the 
air  were  allowed  to  penetrate  to  the  plate  of  a 
daguerreotype  it  was  destructive  to  its  impres- 
sion. Yes,  the  air  must  have  penetrated  to 
Ferdinand — the  air  of  the  world ! It  was  that 
which  had  stained  his  purity,  and  impaired  his 
refinement!  She  loved  him  stilL  Yes!  as 
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long  as  a trace  of  bis  beloved  shadow  remained 
upon  the  plate  he  was  still  her  Ferdinand. 
And  even  then,  should  she  be  doomed  to  live 
on,  his  figure  would  still  exist  for  her.  The 
glass  that  protected  her  had  occasionally,  in 
certain  lights,  reflected  his  image;  and  there 
she  believed  it  would  still  linger,  as  firmly  as  if 
Daguerre  himself  had  fixed  it. 

The  prospect  of  her  brothers  return  had 
caused  also  some  uneasiness  to  Minna.  She 
was  beginning  to  doubt  if  Miss  Vernon  could 
be  every  thing  to  Lieutenant  Bertrand.  She 
had  been  unable  to  detect  any  of  that  warmth 
and  depth  of  feeling  which  she  was  willing  to 
imagine  in  Miss  Vernon.  Could  it  be  possible 
she  could  have  changed  so  in  two  years ! Was 
she  no  longer  the  old  Cecilia ! 

Miss  Bertrand  did  not  know  that  Miss  Vernon 
had  never  been  the  Cecilia  of  her  imagination, 
and  but  for  one  moment  the  Cecilia  that  adorned 
the  wall  of  the  boudoir. 

Miss  Vernon  was  a little  agitated  too.  She 
was  involving  herself  more  than  she  dared  con- 
fess, in  her  flirtation  with  Ferdinand  the  da- 
guerreotype. She  had  rather  not  yield  to  the 
original  at  a moment’s  notice.  She  was  not 
unwilling  to  enter  into  Minna’s  visions,  but  she 
had  rather  not  be  a puppet  in  them.  As  for 
any  thing  serious  with  Lieutenant  Bertrand, 
she  never  knew  what  seriousness  was,  on  such 
subjects,  except  in  some  few  moments  when 
Ferdinand  the  daguerreotype  had  been  un- 
usually effective. 

But  Lieutenant  Bertrand  came  home.  He 
visited  Minna’s  boudoir  when  she  was  there 
without  her  friend.  He  was  to  Minna  the  same 
brother  he  had  always  been.  He  praised  her 
Italian  and  Spanish  accent,  when  she  timidly 
attempted  a conversation  with  him  in  those 
languages.  He  tossed  aside  a little  contemptu- 
ously the  volume  of  Tennyson  which  was  lying 
where  he  wanted  to  rest  his  elbow ; and  won- 
dered why  roses  were  always  blue  and  violets 
red  on  ladies'  tapestry  work.  He  applauded 
the  color  and  style  of  Minna’s  morning  dress ; 
he  ridiculed  the  wings  on  her  favorite  cherub, 
and  wondered  what  its  brother  cherub  was 
carrying  in  his  cheek. 

At  last  he  roused  himself  from  his  luxurious 
position  in  one  of  the  comfortable  lounges,  to 
stand  before  his  own  daguerreotype.  As  he 
examined  it,  he  smoothed  with  his  glove— not 
the  raven-down,  his  mustache  was  not  black — 
the  eider-down  upon  his  upper  lip.  Next  he 
adjusted  his  cravat  in  the  mirror  which  was 
conveniently  formed,  in  his  present  position,  by 
the  daguerreotype. 

“Well,  Minna,  how  does  this  wear,  this  pic- 
ture of  me  ? You  must  be  tired  enough  of  it  by 
this  time.” 

Minna  answered  that  Cecilia  Vernon  had 
been  quite  charmed  by  it 

“ Miss  Vernon ! You  promised  to  show  me 
her  picture.  This  is  it  ? That  is  a beautiful 
face ; it  has  a fine  expression,  a little  too  sedate, 
perhaps.  I think  you  have  a fancy  that  way, 
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Minna.  Don’t  turn  into  a nun,  pray!  And 
Miss  Vernon ; you  tell  me  she  has  passed  a 
season  in  Paris ; has  she  earned  her  head  lU 
the  time  in  this  downcast  way,  and  have  not  tits 
gayeties  of  the  world  once  turned  it  ?n 

Minna  would  not  commit  herself  to  a descrip* 
tion  of  Miss  Vernon.  She  would  very  soon  por- 
tray herself. 

“ Of  course,  a daguerreotype  never  conveys 
an  idea  of  the  original.  I hope  Miss  Vernon 
was  convinced  of  that  fact  when  you  displayed 
to  her  this  stick  that  is  supposed  to  represent 
me.” 

As  he  said  this,  Lieutenant  Bertrand  looked 
contemptuously  at  Ferdinand.  How  gladly 
would  not  Ferdinand  have  leaped  from  his 
frame,  snatched  his  sword  from  its  scabbard, 
and  defied  his  own  original,  who  had  ventured  * 
to  take  Miss  Vernon’s  name  upon  his  lips.  But 
alas ! his  scabbard  was  but  a shadow,  and  there 
never  was  a sword  beneath  it!  Besides,  he 
himself  was  but  a shadow,  and  his  only  life  con- 
sisted in  his  existence  on  that  same  spot.  The 
expression  of  manly  honor,  which  his  original 
had  granted  to  him,  could  only  chafe  and  goad 
him  now.  And  now  he  began  to  grow  hopeful 
He  was  convinced  Miss  Vernon  could  never  see 
in  Lieutenant  Bertrand  what  she  had  admired 
in  Ferdinand.  He  was  very  sure  she  would 
never  find  in  Lieutenant  Bertrand  the  embodi- 
ment of  her  ideal. 

Of  vanity  and  conceit  Lieutenant  Bertrand 
did  not  have  more  than  his  allowable  share. 

But  it  can  be  pardoned  him  if,  at  the  moment 
the  daguerreotype  Ferdinand  was  taken,  he 
had  an  unusual  access  of  these  two  qualities. 
Perhaps  as  he  was  leaving  his  shadow  upon  the 
daguerreotype  plate,  he  laid  aside  with  it  some 
superabundant  good  opinion  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance ; and  afterward,  in  active  life,  he  may 
have  developed  more  praiseworthy  qualities 
which  had  been  latent  in  the  warm  noon  of  a 
daguerreotype  apartment. 

Any  how,  Ferdinand  had  more  than  the  full 
share  of  vanity,  and  as  Lieutenant  Bertrand 
left  the  room,  lie  felt  a glow  of  self-satisfaction 
and  a consciousness  of  being  uplifted  above 
whatever  fate  might  bring  him.  In  this  he 
was  confirmed  by  the  expression  he  traced  in 
Cecilia’s  face.  He  saw  plainly  that  for  her, 
Lieutenant  Bertrand  bore  no  comparison  with 
Ferdinand.  Her  faithfulness  was  gratifying  to 
his  self-love,  and  for  a moment  they  seemed  te 
be  drawn  nearer  each  other  than  they  had  been 
for  months. 

A part  of  the  day  Cecilia  passed  almost  is 
rapture.  The  constant  comparison  she  was  fond 
of  drawing  between  Lieutenant  Bertrand  and 
her  beloved,  renewed  the  old  glow  of  her  affec- 
tion for  him.  Her  expressions  were  exceed- 
ingly agreeable  to  Ferdinand.  He  had  not  seen 
Cecilia  appear  so  lovely  for  a long  time ; and 
together  they  agreed  most  heartily  in  the  feel- 
ing that  Lieutenant  Bertrand  had  nothing  in 
him  that  was  manly,  and  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  win  any  woman's  affections. 
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Night  dosed  upon  these  interchanges  of  feel- 
ing. CeciKa  could  no  longer  see  Ferdinand, 
bat  she  believed  that  the  quiet  of  night  might 
bring  him  a deeper  kind  of  reflection  than  the 
light  of  day. 

The  morning  dawned,  and  before  it  passed 
away  brought  a scene  of  intense  agitation. 

After  Minna  had  left  her  boudoir,  and,  in- 
deed, had  left  the  house,  an  agitated  hand 
opened  the  door  of  the  room.  It  was  Miss 
Vernon  who  entered,  and  under  great  excite- 
ment. At  first  she  did  not  utter  any  words,  but 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  distractedly. 
Her  eyes  sometimes  fell  upon  Ferdinand,  but 
they  were  turned  away  again  directly. 

After  a long  time,  she  seemed  to  be  able  to 
control  herself,  and  almost  inclined  to  laugh  at 
her  own  enthusiasm.  Once,  when  she  stopped 
before  Ferdinand,  she  exclaimed,  44  Why  did  not 
Minna  tell  me  his  hair  and  mustache  were  col- 
lorless ! and  that  he  never  had  any  style  or  air! 
I forgot  that  daguerreotypes  could  not  betray 
the  real  colors ; and  I fancied  the  stiffness  was 
all  owing  to  one  of  these  things  daguerreotypists 
will  insist  on  cramping  the  head  of  the  victim 
with." 

It  seemed  as  if  Miss  Vernon’s  words  were 
always  meant  to  cany  off  the  very  lightest  and 
most  frothy  part  of  her  nature ; but  that  she 
could  not  give  utterance  to  her  real  agitation 
was  very  evident. 

Again  she  walked  the  room,  and  then  seated 
herself  at  the  writing-table.  She  filled  a whole 
sheet  of  paper  with  hastily  written  sentences, 
and  then  threw  it  beneath  the  grate.  Then 
more  composedly,  and  with  a firm  smile  upon 
her  lips,  she  took  a sheet  of  delicately-tinted 
note-paper,  and  wrote  a few  words.  This  she 
placed  in  an  envelope,  and  sealed  it  carefully. 
Then  she  went  toward  Ferdinand,  took  the 
daguerreotype  from  where  it  hung,  concealed  it 
under  her  mantle,  and  left  the  room  2 

Cecilia,  who  had  been  watching  her  move- 
ments with  an  interest  and  a sympathy  she 
would  have  liked  to  express,  beheld  this  last 
act  of  Miss  Vernon’s  with  a stunned  helpless- 
ness. She  would  have  uttered  a scream  of 
agony  if  shadows  had  ever  a voice;  her  eyes 
were  strained  toward  the  spot  where,  from  the 
fluttering  of  Miss  Vernon’s  mantle,  she  could 
catch  one  glimpse  of  Ferdinand’s  eyes.  They 
seemed  to  gaze  back  upon  her  with  a wondrous 
longing,  and  yet  with  a half-defined  triumph. 
Cecilia  knew  only  too  well  they  were  looking 
at  her  for  the  last  time. 

Minna  soon  came  into  her  boudoir,  and  di- 
rectly saw  the  note  of  her  friend.  In  some  sur- 
prise she  read  it  aloud : 

“Minna  dear,  I am  going  to  Washington 
this  afternoon.  I carry  off  your  brother’s  da- 
guerreotype to  sec  if  I can  match  its  frame.  I 
could  not  describe  it  to  Jones  to-day.  What  a 
shame  I miss  seeing  you.  Farewell.” 

As  Minna  seated  herself  to  read  this  note, 
Am  saw  a sheet  of  paper  under  the  grate.  It 
was  a little  burnt  in  some  places,  but  she  could 


make  out  a number  of  the  sentences  written 
upon  it 

44  So  I fell  in  love  with  an  ideal ! Born  in 
the  woods  to  be  scared  at  an  owl!  Brought  up 
utterly  scorning  any  thing  but  what  I saw  and 
touch,  and  now  I am  quite  upset  because  I have 
failed  in  love  with  an  idea,  a spirit,  a something 
that  there  is  not ! I saw  you  come  into  Mail- 
lard’s  with  a gentleman.  ‘Who  is  that  with 
Minna  Bertrand  ?’  I asked  Mrs.  Liston.  ‘ Don’t 
you  know  Minna’s  brother  ?’  she  answered.  While 
she  chattered  of  his  history,  and  raved  about 
chocolate  and  cr£me,  I discovered  that  Lieuten- 
ant Bertrand  was  not  my  Ferdinand,  that  he 
never  was  and  never  could  be.  I hastened 
away,  and  I take  refuge  here.  I am  going  to 
take  away  the  only  object  I ever  loved,  and 
Minna,  I shall  never  see  you  again !” 

Minna  took  this  fragment  as  the  true  reading 
of  Miss  Vernon’s  little  note.  It  was  translated 
out  of  pale  buffs  into  blotted  white.  Bat  the 
little  note  she  showed  to  Lieutenant  Bertrand. 
He  went  on  to  Washington  directly,  but  return- 
ed the  very  next  day;  said  nothing  of  Miss 
Vernon,  and  plunged  eagerly  into  the  society 
around  him. 

Ferdinand  was  never  restored  to  Minna.  She 
had  bat  one  note  more  from  Miss  Vernon.  This 
was  when  she  announced  to  Minna  that  she  was 
to  be  married  the  next  week.  She  was  going 
to  many  a man  twice  as  old  as  herself,  with 
one  leg,  cross-eyed,  and  nothing  handsome 
about  him  but  his  fortune. 

The  night  after  she  received  this  last  note, 
Minna  sat  in  her  boudoir.  She  had  placed  her- 
self by  her  desk  to  look  over  her  letters ; and 
she  had  made  a resolution  to  burn  all  Miss  Ver- 
non’s. But  there  were  some  letters  she  found 
she  must  read  before  she  destroyed  them,  and 
the  task  became  a long  one. 

Late  at  night  she  was  startled  by  a sound  be- 
hind her.  The  daguerreotype  of  Cecilia  had 
fallen  to  the  ground ; the  cord  that  had  sus- 
pended it  was  worn  away,  and  the  picture  had 
fallen  upon  its  face.  When  she  raised  it,  Minna 
discovered  that  the  glass  was  broken,  and  pres- 
ently she  found,  to  her  great  regret,  that  in 
moving  it  she  had  effaced  the  impression  of  the 
daguerreotype. 

There  was  nothing  left  of  the  figure  of  Cecilia 
but  one  corner  of  the  lace  of  her  embroidered 
pocket-handkerchief. 

At  midnight  there  was  a halo  round  the 
moon.  Its  shadowy  circle  took  color  and  lost 
it  again ; wreathed  fantastically  around  its  silver 
centre,  then  drew  quite  away,  leaving  a clear 
circle  of  unclouded  sky  around  the  moon  itself. 
Across  this  cloudless  space  a faint  shadowy  fig- 
ure might  have  been  seen  to  glide,  and  then  be- 
come lost  within  that  silver  light,  as  if  it  were 
welcomed  by  something  of  its  own  nature. 

The  next  day  Minna  was  interrupted  in  her 
boudoir  by  the  entrance  of  her  younger  sister 
Fanny. 

“ Minna  dear,  oh!  could  you  give  me  this 
frame  that  was  upon  that  old  daguerreotype  of 
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yours.  Honors  Percival  and  I are  going  to  ex- 
change daguerreotypes,  and  I want  to  put  hers 
in  the  very  prettiest  frame  I can  find.  We 
mean  to  keep  them  forever!” 

Minna  assented,  sighingly  and  smilingly,  and 
closed  the  door  as  quickly  as  possible  upon 
Fanny  and  the  handsomely  carved  frame.  As 
she  did  so,  she  said : 

“Is  it  so  ? I was  thinking 

4 There  are  no  birds  in  last  year’s  nest !’  * 


THE  FATE  OF  THE  FIRST  AERONAUT. 


THE  church-yard  of  the  village  of  Wimille, 
about  four  miles  north  of  Boulogne-sur- 
Mer,  skirts  the  imperial  road  to  Calais.  Just 
at  the  middle  of  the  boundary-wall  a stone  tab- 
let rises,  inscribed  with  small  capitals,  and  sur- 
mounted at  the  top  with  something  which  is 
very  like  a petrified  cauliflower.  It  is  meant  to 
represent  a balloon  on  fire.  The  inscription  (in 
French)  runs  to  the  following  effect : 44  In  this 
cemetery  are  interred  Francois  Pilfctre  de  Rosier 
and  Pierre  Ange  Remain,  who,  desiring  to  pass 
over  to  England  in  an  air-balloon,  in  which  they 
had  combined  the  agency  of  fire  and  of  inflam- 
mable air,  by  an  accident,  whose  veritable  cause 
will  always  remain  unknown,  the  fire  having 
caught  the  upper  part  of  the  balloon,  they  fell 
from  the  height  of  more  than  five  thousand  feet 
between  Wimereux  and  the  sea.”  The  inscrip- 
tion is  repeated  in  a Latin  duplicate,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  traveling  strangers  who  do  not  understand 
French.  The  said  travelers  are  also  apostro- 
phized : 44  Passers-by,  mourn  their  lot,  and  pray 
God  for  the  repose  of  their  souls!”  Annual 
masses  for  their  souls’  repose,  at  the  date  cor- 
responding to  their  rapid  descent,  were  founded 
in  the  parish  church  of  Wimille ; whether  or 
not  the  ninety-three  revolution  swept  away  the 
masses,  I can  not  say.  The  Curd  would  give 
an  answer  to  those  who  wish  to  know.  Their 
lot  was  mournful  but  even  stronger  than  our 
pity  is  the  feeling  which  urges  us  to  find  out 
how  the  deuce  it  happened.  I resolved  to  try 
what  could  be  done  to  that  effect,  and  at  last 
made  out  a theory  which  may,  or  may  not,  be 
the  true  one. 

The  church-yard  memorial  was  not  the  only 
one  that  was  raised  to  mark  the  horrible  catas- 
trophe. In  the  camp  of  Wimereux,  just  behind 
the  Cafd  du  Petit  Caporal,  which  is  next  door  to 
the  Estaminet  du  Ballon,  a small  obelisk  of  mar- 
ble from  the  neighboring  quarries  of  Ferques, 
built  without  any,  or  with  the  least  possible 
mortar,  and  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  feet 
high,  rises  on  the  spot  where  the  aeronauts  were 
dashed  to  the  ground.  When  I first  knew  it, 
it  stood  in  solitude  in  the  midst  of  a grassy, 
down-like  waste,  half  undermined  by  moles,  and 
almost  pushed  off  its  pedestal  by  the  cattle,  who 
used  it  as  a rubbing-post.  The  parties  that 
seemed  to  favor  it  with  the  longest  notice  were 
the  mushrooms  who  peeped  above-ground  from 
time  to  time,  some  singly,  some  in  little  fam- 
ily groups  of  three  or  four,  but  all  apparently 
considering,  nnder  their  broad-brimmed  hats, 
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whether  it  would  not  be  an  act  of  charity  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  to  surround  their  half- 
ruined  monument  with  a railing.  That  also 
bears  its  record,  in  French,  supplying  a few  ad- 
ditional particulars : 41  Here  fell  from  the  height 
of  more  than  five  thousand  feet,  at  thirty-five 
minutes  past  seven  in  the  morning,  the  unfor- 
tunate aeronauts  Pil&tre  de  Rosier  and  Romans 
the  elder,  who  started  from  Boulogne  at  five 
minutes  after  seven,  in  the  morning  of  the  fif- 
teenth of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty- 
five.  The  first  was  found  dead  upon  the  spot ; 
the  second  gave  a few  signs  of  life  during  one 
or  two  minutes.” 

The  best  means,  I thought,  of  solving  the 
problem  of  their  fall,  was  to  find  up  any  persons 
who  had  witnessed  it  L was  more  fortunate 
than  might  have  been  expected,  with  an  event 
occurring  sixty  years  ago.  In  a hamlet  to  the 
north  of  Wimereux,  I found  an  old  woman  more 
than  a hundred  years  old,  who  had  seen  the 
balloon  ascend  from  Boulogne.  She  was  dozing 
and  dreaming  over  a fire  of  dry  furze,  staring 
at  the  sparks  with  her  filmy  eyes.  I wonder 
whether  she  could  see  with  those  eyes,  even 
after  she  turned  them  on  me  as  I entered  her 
hovel. 

44  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?”  she  said,  in 
a voice  that  belonged  to  the  other  world.  44  You 
don’t  know  me,  and  I don’t  know  you.  Tm  of 
no  use  to  any  body,  now.” 

44  But  I know  you,”  my  companion  said.  And 
then  he  began  to  talk  about  their  acquaintance, 
and  then  abont  the  obelisk,  and  then  about  Pi- 
Iktre  dc  Rosier. 

44 1 saw  him  and  his  friend  go  up,”  she  said, 
suddenly  waking,  as  if  inspired.  44 1 was  close 
to  them.  He  was  a handsome  man,  and  looked 
so  smiling.  As  the  balloon  rose,  he  saluted 
and  bowed  to  all  the  people,  and  waved  his  flags 
continually  in  this  way,  so,  until  he  had  mount- 
ed quite  high  in  the  sky.”  And  then  she  suited 
the  action  to  the  word,  waving  her  arms  in 
imitation  of  poor  De  Rosier.  44  My  arms  then 
were  not  like  this,”  she  continued,  pulling  the 
skin  which  hung  loosely  about  them.  44 1 had 
handsome  arms  once.  Yes ; he  waved  his  arms 
so.”  And  then  she  fell  again  into  her  dreamy 
state,  the  precursor  of  the  long  sleep  of  death, 
from  w’hich  nothing  could  rouse  her.  All  the 
further  information  we  could  extract  was,  that 
he  waved  his  arms,  comme  pa,  and  that  hers  were 
once  handsome  arms. 

It  struck  me  that  the  excellent  Museum  at 
Boulogne  might  contain  some  relics  of  this 
tragical  tumble.  I found  them  there,  and  bet- 
ter than  them.  Monsieur  Duburquoy,  senior, 
an  intelligent  old  man,  the  father  of  the  present 
well-informed  curator  of  the  museum,  was  at 
Wimereux  when  the  aeronauts  fell,  and  helped 
to  lift  them  from  the  ground.  He  was  thirteen 
years  of  age  at  the  time.  He  told  me  that  De 
Rosier,  quite  dead,  had  one  of  his  legs  broken, 
and  that  the  bone  pierced  through  the  tight- 
fitting  trowsers ; and  that  Remain  heaved  three 
or  four  deep  sighs,  and  then  expired.  He  picked 
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up  a piece  of  bread,  partially  eaten,  that  fell 
with  them.  A bottle  of  wine,  that  had  been 
uncorked,  and  had  had  a glass  or  two  drunk 
from  it,  accompanied  them  in  their  fall,  and 
most  extraordinarily  was  not  broken. 

The  museum  has  the  portrait  of  De  Rosier 
in  powdered  wig  and  frilled  shirt,  besides  a col- 
ored medalion  in  wax.  He  is  styled  “the  first 
aeronaut  of  the  universe to  which  title  there 
would  be  nothing  to  object,  if  we  were  but  per- 
fectly cognizant  of  the  atmospherical  conditions 
of  every  other  sun,  planet,  and  satellite  in  the 
universe.  There  are  besides,  his  barometer, 
thermometer,  speaking-trumpet,  and  the  wand 
to  which  his  little  waving  flag  was  attached. 
There  is  the  painted  cloth  which  surrounded 
the  gallery  of  the  Montgolfifere,  or  flying  fire- 
place, which  helped  him  to  ascend;  there  is  a 
little  piece  of  the  taffetas,  or  oiled-silk,  covered 
with  gold-beater’s  skin,  which  contained  his  float 
of  hydrogen  gas ; and  that  is  all  the  material 
evidence  to  be  found. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  Pil litre  de 
Rosier  was  ambitious  to  be  the  first  to  cross  the 
English  channel  in  a balloon.  He  had  already 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  man  who  ascended 
in  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  in  a captive  balloon 
as  a first  experiment,  and  afterward  in  one  at 
liberty  to  rise  and  wander  whither  it  would,  in 
which  bold  excursion  he  was  accompanied  by 
the  Marquis  d’Arlandes.  The  first  living  creat- 
ures that  made  a balloon  ascent,  were  a sheep, 
a cock,  and  a duck,  conjointly  travelers  through 
the  region  of  clouds.  Since  then,  equestrian 
ascents  have  been  made  by  terrified  horses, 
mounted  by  fool-hardy  men.  In  all  these  lat- 
ter cases,  it  may  be  believed  that  an  ass  made 
one  of  the  party. 

In  crossing  the  channel,  De  Rosier  was  fore- 
stalled by  his  countryman  (Blanchard)  and  our 
compatriot  (Jefferies),  who  started  from  Dover, 
and  landed  in  the  forest  of  Guines,  on  the  sev- 
enth of  January,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty- 
five.  Nevertheless,  he  had  drawn  upon  govern- 
ment funds ; and  he  still  adhered  to  his  purpose 
of  passing  in  a balloon  from  France  to  England, 
as  his  more  fortunate  rival  had  done  from  En- 
gland to  France.  The  latter  feat  has  been  sev- 
eral times  repeated,  the  former  has  never  yet 
been  accomplished.  De  Rosier  had  given  the 
Controller-General  of  Finances  to  understand 
that,  if  he  would  pay  the  expense  of  the  expe- 
dition, he  (Pilfltre)  wrould  execute  it.  His  re- 
quest was  granted ; he  received  forty-two  thou- 
sand francs  (about  $8000)  as  a first  installment, 
which  was  afterward  said  to  be  increased  till  it 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  a hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  francs.  Romain,  who  then 
enjoyed  a great  repute  for  manufacturing  bal- 
loons, made  an  agreement  with  Pilfctre,  by  which 
he  bound  himself  to  construct  one  of  thirty  feet 
diameter,  or  thereabouts,  for  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  louis-d’ors.  Pil&tre,  whose  business 
was  to  find  the  work-room,  obtained  from  the 
governor  of  the  Tuileries  the  Salle  des  Gardes 
and  another  apartment.  The  work,  begun  at 


the  end  of  August,  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  was  completed  six  weeks  afterward. 
Six  hundred  ells  of  white  taffeta  were  employed 
in  fabricating  this  ill-starred  machine. 

Romain  had  strictly  kept  to  himself  the  se- 
cret of  rendering  taffeta  impermeable  to  gas. 
He  was  careful  beyond  measure  to  conceal  his 
mode  of  preparation.  He  worked  in  solitude, 
like  an  alchemist^  and  was  only  known  to  have 
one  single  companion  of  his  studies,  who  aided 
him  gratuitously  in  the  construction  of  his  bal- 
loon. The  whole  secret  consisted  in  covering 
the  taffeta  with  a coat  of  linseed  oil  made  capa- 
ble of  drying  by  sugar  of  lead,  and  in  pressing 
in  till  it  only  felt  greasy  in  the  hand.  Every 
strip  was  then  covered  with  gold-beater’s  skin, 
that  was  made  to  adhere  by  ordinary  size,  in 
which  was  incorporated  a mixture  of  honey  and 
linseed  oil.  These  ingredients  gave  suppleness 
to  the  size,  and  prevented  the  united  superficies 
from  cracking.  A second  and  third  layer  of 
gold-beater’s  skin  were  added ; and  the  balloon, 
when  finished,  thirty-three  and  a half  French 
feet  in  diameter,  and  ornamented  with  tinsel 
in  different  parts,  weighed  three  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  including  the  cylindrical  appa- 
ratus that  helped  to  fill  it.  So  impermeable  was 
it,  that  it  remained  distended  with  atmospheric 
air  for  two  months,  without  showing  a single 
wrinkle.  If  De  Rosier  had  then  ascended  from 
Paris,  it  would  have  carried  him  almost  whither- 
soever he  would.  At  the  end  of  two  months, 
the  balloon,  carefully  packed,  was  transported 
to  Boulogne,  which  Pil&tre  had  chosen  as  his 
starting-point.  Of  course,  the  packing  and 
transport  for  so  long  a distance  by  land  car- 
riage, rendered  it  still  more  difficult  to  preserve 
uninjured  so  perishable  an  article  as  a balloon, 
with  the  little  previous  experience  of  managing 
it  that  had  been  acquired.  A montgolfifcre  also 
traveled  with  it,  twenty  feet  high,  whose  cupola 
was  formed  of  chamois  leather.  It  was  tested 
before  its  departure  for  the  coast,  and  its  success 
corresponded  to  the  care  that  had  been  bestow- 
ed upon  it. 

The  montgolfifere,  or  fire-balloon,  was,  either 
accidentally  or  purposely,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  immediate  cause  of  Pil&tre’s  fearful  end. 
He  had  announced  some  new  combination  of 
the  means  of  ascent,  which  he  shrouded  as  far 
as  he  could  in  mystery.  It  seems  to  have  been 
his  idea,  that  the  gas-balloon  would  be  sufficient 
to  carry  him,  while  the  fire-balloon  would  give 
him  great  command  of  equilibrium,  by  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  the  fire  in  it,  so  as  almost  to 
render  him  independent  of  ballast.  Ilis  confi- 
dence in  the  long-sustaining  power  of  his  ma- 
chine was  one  means  of  procuring  him  pecuni- 
ary aid  from  the  government.  Whatever  might 
be  the  aerostatic  advantages  gained,  the  danger 
was  increased  enormously.  Either  a gas-bal- 
loon or  a fire-balloon,  alone,  was  infinitely  safer 
than  the  two  united.  To  crown  the  w'holc  rash 
scheme,  the  hydrogen  gas  must  necessarily  float 
above  the  montgolfifcre.  As  his  friend.  Profes- 
sor Charles,  remonstrated  with  him,  “ You  are 
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putting  a chafing-dish  under  a barrel  of  gun- 
powder.” 

Pil&tre  arrived  at  Boulogne  on  the  twentieth 
of  December,  seventeen  huildred  and  eighty- 
four,  followed  by  the  anxious  wishes  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  his  scientific  Lyceum,  and  also  of 
numerous  ladies  of  the  court,  who  had  requested 
him  to  bring  back  innumerable  small  articles 
from  England  to  serve  as  New  Year’s  Day  pres- 
ents. Two  days  after  his  arrival  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  preparations  which  Blanchard  was 
making  in  England  for  a voyage  which  should 
compete  with  his  own.  He  became  alarmed. 
He  went  to  Dbver ; saw  Blanchard ; and,  for  a 
moment,  entertained  the  hope  (on  account  of 
the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  balloon,  from 
which  the  gas  oozed  in  many  places)  that  the 
rival  ascent  could  not  take  place.  His  anxious 
fears  soon  resumed  their  power;  he  returned 
to  Boulogne ; left  there  Romain  and  his  broth- 
er, who  had  accompanied  him,  and  went  to 
Paris  in  a feverish  state  of  mental  torture. 

Meanwhile,  Blanchard  and  Jefferies  ascend- 
ed from  Dover,  and  reached  the  Forest  of 
Guinea  safe  and  sound.  Pil&tre’s  pride  re- 
ceived a mortal  wound  at  failing  to  be  the  first 
to  cross  the  sea.  He  entreated  to  be  excused 
attempting  the  voyage.  Some  say  that  the  Con- 
troller of  Finances  consented,  merely  claiming 
the  surplus  of  what  had  not  been  disbursed 
about  the  balloon.  But  the  wretched  Pil&tre, 
sure  of  success,  had  already  spent  it  in  enrich- 
ing the  experimental  department  of  his  Lyce- 
um. Others  state  that  when  he  explained  his 
doubts  and  apprehensions  to  M.  de  Calonne, 
the  minister, -he  met  with  a cold  and  even  rough 
reception. 

“We  have  not  spent  a hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  francs,”  he  said,  “ merely  to  help  you 
to  make  an  inland  trip.  You  must  turn  the 
balloon  to  some  useful  account,  and  cross  the 
channel  with  it.” 

However,  in  the  impossibility  of  fulfilling  the 
first  conditions,  and  under  the  necessity  of  at 
least  attempting  the  second,  he  returned  to  Bou- 
logne, prepared  for,  and  evidently  expecting;  the 
worst. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  a minister  of  the 
crown  should  be  so  anxious  about  the  accom- 
plishment of  a mere  scientific  whim — as  the 
balloon  passage  from  France  to  England  would 
seem  to  be — and  should  advance  so  large  a sum 
of  money  to  further  it.  But  there  was  more 
than  a scientific  result  in  the  background,  and 
De  Hosier  was  probably  well  aware  of  it.  It 
was  the  common  report  of  that  day,  that  the 
grand  object  of  Pil&tre’s  attempt  was  to  effect 
the  escape  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  his  fam- 
ily to  Great  Britain,  by  an  aerial  route,  since 
terrestrial  ways,  it  was  instinctively  felt,  were 
already  closed  against  their  departure.  It  w*as 
already  foreseen  by  acute  observers  of  the  signs 
of  the  times,  that  the  royal  family  of  France 
was  already  doomed.  The  King’s  want  of  en- 
ergy, Egaliufs  profligacy,  Necker’s  vanity,  the 
obstinate  pride  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the 


! wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  people,  all  tended 
| to  one  inevitable  catastrophe.  The  King  era 
: then,  had  not  a will  of  his  own ; his  house  ins 
| not  his  castle,  nor  his  actions  free.  He  ms 
drifting  down  the  stream  with  that  increased 
rapidity  which  denotes  unmistakably  that  a cat- 
aract is  near.  No  person  of  ordinary  penetra- 
tion would  be  surprised  to  find  him  not  long 
afterward  a prisoner  in  the  Tuileries,  walking 
in  the  gardens  with  six  grenadiers  of  the  milice 
bourgeois©  about  him,  with  the  garden  gates 
shut  in  consequence  of  his  presence,  to  be  open- 
ed to  the  public  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  pal- 
ace. He  might  order  a little  railed-off  garden 
for  his  son,  the  Dauphin,  to  amuse  himself  in; 
but  the  poor  boy  could  not  be  permitted  to  wok 
with  his  little  hoe  and  rake  without  a guard  of 
two  grenadiers.  Louis’s  most  attached  friend^ 
as  well  as  his  most  implacable  enemies,  foresaw 
all  this,  and  what  followed  it.  A balloon  w u 
! one  of  the  schemes  to  rescue  him ; and  PilAat 
de  Hosier  was  the  man  pitched  upon  to  man- 
age it. 

It  was  a desperate  chance,  the  most  sangniif 
will  admit.  Even  had  they  been  launched 
propitiously  with  a favorable  wind,  a sodden 
change  of  that  fickle  element  might  have  swep 
them  hopelessly  toward  the  arctic  horron  of 
the  North  Sea,  or  . to  the  interminable  waten 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We  shudder  to  imagint 
such  a dreadful  fate  as  possibly  awaiting  a del- 
icately-nurtured king  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren; we  reflect,  however,  that  such  a speedy 
termination  to  their  sufferings,  arriving  at  latest 
in  the  course  of  a few  days,  would  have  been 
mercy  in  comparison  to  what  they  were  after- 
ward really  made  to  endure. 

Pil&tre,  then,  seriously  prepared  for  his  de- 
parture. He  sent  off  numerous  pilot  balloon?, 
which  were  constantly  driven  back  to  the  con- 
tinent by  adverse  west  and  northwest  winds. 

All  this  caused  considerable  delay,  during  which 
the  balloon,  exposed  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
elements,  was  considerably  damaged;  it  was 
even  nibbled  by  rats.  Henceforward,  the  ma- 
chine on  which  such  care  and  expense  had  been 
bestowed,  became  leaky  and  worthless,  in  con- 
sequence of  ill-treatment  and  w ant  of  shelter. 

A better  prospect  opened  at  last ; and  as  the 
wind  was  favorable,  blowing  from  the  southeast, 
the  departure  was  fixed  for  the  fifteenth  of  June 
As  the  weather  was  exceedingly  hot,  prepara- 
tions w'ere  commenced  at  daybreak,  and  all  was 
ready  by  seven  o’clock.  A salute  of  artillery 
announced  the  launch  into  air.  The  ascent  was 
majestic.  The  balloon  rose  perpendicularly  to 
its  greatest  elevation ; it  then  sailed  in  a north- 
erly direction,  over  the  top  of  the  cliff  of  Ls 
Creche,  when  a current  from  the  upi>er  region* 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  had  been  foreseen  J 
sailors  best  acquainted  w ith  Channel  navigation, 
wafted  it  gently  toward  the  continent.  T*en  P 
three  minutes  had  elapsed  since  the  ropes  w 
loosed  which  held  the  machine  captive; 
acclamations  of  the  spectators  had  not cea>  > 
every  eye  was  strained  to  gaze  after  the  a 
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voyagers,  when,  just  as  the  wind  drove  them 
back  to  France,  cries  of  alarm  from  the  united 
crowd  announced  the  fearful  calamity  which  it 
witnessed.  A bright  light  burst  from  the  upper 
balloon ; a volume  of  smoke  succeeded  it ; and 
then  commenced  the  rapid  fall  which  filled  all 
present  with  consternation.  The  scene  was 
frightful ; the  crowd  shuddered  with  apprehen- 
sion of  what  was  immediately  to  follow,  and 
swung  backward  and  forward  like  tempest- 
tossed  waves.  After  the  first  shock  of  terror,  a 
great  number  of  people  rushed  to  Wimereux,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  rendering  some  assistance. 
They  arrived  only  to  find  the  adventurers  past 
all  human  aid. 

I can  not  help  entertaining  a suspicion  that 
Pilhtre  de  Rosier  perished  by  suicide ; that  he 
willfully  set  fire  to  the  balloon  when  he  found 
there  was  an  end  of  all  his  hopes.  It  is  true 
that  the  almost  fulminating  arrangement  of  his 
apparatus  might  have  caused  the  explosion  to 
result  from  accident  or  indiscretion ; and  there- 
fore no  more  than  a suspicion  ought  to  be  sug- 
gested. But  persons  who  watched  the  progress 
of  the  balloon  with  telescopes,  assert  that  the 
valve  of  the  hydrogen  balloon  was  not  secured. 
PilAtre,  too,  was  a doubly  ruined  man ; ruined 
in  money,  and  ruined  in  prestige.  Blanchard 
had  robbed  him  of  his  crowning  ambition ; and 
now  an  envious  puff  of  wind  forbade  his  ever 
being  allowed  to  attempt  the  transportation  of 
the  royal  family.  PilUtre’s  coolness,  presence 
of  mind,  and  faculty  of  avoiding  impending 
danger,  were  notorious ; so  also  were  his  vanity, 


pride,  violence,  and  recklessness  of  life.  A man 
who,  in  prosperity,  could  fill  his  mouth  with 
hydrogen  gas,  and  set  fire  to  it  there,  and  who 
could  expose  himself  repeatedly  to  be  struck 
dead  in  hazardous  electrical  experiments,  was 
not  likely  to  hesitate  when  he  had  to  choose  be- 
tween disgrace  and  despair.  His  friend  Charles 
had  threatened  to  blow  his  brains  out,  if  the 
timid  king  persisted  in  forbidding  him  to  make 
an  ascent  that  threatened  danger,  and  which, 
wisely  on  his  part,  was  his  first  and  last  ascent, 
or  rather  two  consecutive  first  and  last  ascents 
on  one  day.  We  hnow,  too,  the  immense 
interest  which  the  court  (the  queen  particu- 
larly) felt  in  Pil&tre’s  success.  These,  and 
numerous  .other  minor  scraps  of  evidence,  all 
lead  to  the  inference  that  Do  Rosier^  death 
was  even  more  tragical  than  has  been  currently 
believed.  If  there  be  the  slightest  truth  in  the 
notion,  Romain  is  even  more  greatly  to  be  pitied. 
He  had  refused  the  Marquis  of  Maison fort’s  offer 
of  two  hundred  louis-d’ors  to  resign  his  place. 

The  spot  where  they  fell  is  a very,  very  little 
way  from  the  sea.  The  conflagration  must 
have  taken  place  almost  immediately  after  the 
direction  of  their  course  was  altered.  I have 
several  times  asked,  of  poople  competent  to 
judge,  whether,  if  they  had  fallen  into  the  sea, 
instead  of  upon  the  land,  they  could  by  any 
possibility  have  escaped  with  life.  The  answer 
has  been  that  perhaps  they  might  Conceive 
the  idea  of  talking  face  to  face  with  a man  w ho 
had  fallen  from  the  height  of  more  than  five 
thousand  feet  1 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  recent  State  elections  have  resulted  unfa- 
vorably to  the  National  Administration.  The 
candidates  presented  by  the  u Know  Nothing”  or 
“ American”  party  have  to  a great  extent  formed 
a centre  around  which  all  the  elements  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  Administration  have  gathered.  In  New 
Hampshire,  the  vote  for  Governor,  stated  in  round 
numbers,  w as  as  follows : 


Metcalf,  Know  Nothing 83,000 

Baker.  Democrat 27,000 

Bell,  Whig 3,600 

Fowler,  Free  Soil 1,100 


leaving  a majority  for  Metcalf,  over  all  others,  of 
about  1400.  At  the  last  election,  the  Administra- 
tion candidate  had  a clear  majority,  over  all  others, 
of  1748.  The  three  Members  of  Congress  chosen 
from  this  State  arc  all  opposed  to  the  Administra- 
tion; their  aggregate  majority  over  their  Demo- 
cratic opponents  is  about  12,000.  The  Legislature, 
in  both  branches,  is  Anti-Administration  by  very 
large  majorities.  This  is  of  more  importance  from 
the  fact  that  upon  this  Legislature  will  devolve  the 
choice  of  two  United  States  Senators  in  place  of 

Messrs.  Williams  and  Wells. The  result  of  the 

Gubernatorial  election  in  Connecticut  is  nearly  as 
follows : 


Miner,  Know  Nothing 28,000 

Ingham,  Democrat 27,000 

Dutton,  Whig 8,700 


1'iiivuii,  rr  my 


No  choice  of  State  officers  was  made  by  the  people ; 
but  the  Legislature,  upon  whom  the  election  will 
therefore  devolve,  is  Opposition  by  a decided  ma- 
jority. The  four  Members  of  Congress  chosen  were 
supported  by  the  Know  Nothings  and  the  Whigs. 
They  are  opposed  to  the  Administration  and  to  the 

Nebraska  Bill. In  Rhode  Island  the  vote  was 

very  light,  the  Democrats,  to  a considerable  extent, 
absenting  themselves  from  the  polls.  The  vote  for 


Governor  stood : 

Hoppin,  Know  Nothing 10,600 

Potter,  Democrat 2,800 


The  Opposition  candidates  for  Members  of  the  Leg- 
islature and  for  Congress  were  elected  by  large 
majorities.  In  a great  number  of  local  and  mu- 
nicipal elections,  held  in  different  sections  of  the 
country,  the  new  political  element  of  opposition  to 
foreigners  has  been  made  prominent,  and  with 
comparatively  few  exceptions  its  introduction  has 
been  attended  with  marked  success.  There  caa  be 
no  doubt  that  for  some  time  to  come  this  element 
will  enter  largely  into  all  elections  throughout  the 
country.  As  an  illustration  of  the  extent  of  this 
feeling,  we  place  upon  permanent  record  the  out- 
lines of  an  event  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
of  slight  importance:  In  New  York,  on  Sunday 
morning,  February  24,  a notorious  bruiser  named 
Poole,  the  leader  of  a gang  of  political  bullies,  was 
attacked  by  a rival  gang  of  bullies,  desperadoes, 
and  gamblers,  and  mortally  wounded.  He  lived, 
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however,  nearly  a fortnight  after  receiving  the 
wound.  After  his  death  it  appeared  upon  a post- 
mortem examination  that  a pistol-ball  had  pierced 
his  heart,  and  had  remained  imbedded  in  its  sub- 
stance. It  happened  that  a portion  of  the  gang  by 
which  he  was  murdered  were  of  foreign  birth,  while 
Poole  was  an  American.  This,  added  to  the  fact 
that  the  murder  was  committed  under  circum- 
stances of  extreme  brutality,  occasioned  great  ex- 
citement. Associations  were  formed  to  do  honor 
to  his  memory ; and  his  remains  were  followed  to 
the  grave  by  a procession  probably  larger  than  was 
ever  before  formed  in  the  city.  A public  oration 
in  his  honor  was  subsequently  delivered,  with  the 
intention  of  repeating  it  elsewhere.  The  actual 
perpetrator  of  the  murder  having  made  his  escape, 
as  was  supposed  in  a merchantman  for  the  Cape  de 
Verde  Islands,  a swift-sailing  vessel  was  chartered 
and  sent  in  pursuit.  A large  number  of  persons 
are  implicated  in  the  murder,  either  as  principals 
or  as  accessories  before  or  after  the  fact ; among  the 

number  is  one  member  of  the  City  Council. In 

Cincinnati,  upon  occasion  of  the  municipal  election, 
held  April  2,  the  feeling  of  hostility  between  the 
“natives”  and  the  “foreigners”  broke  out  into  a 
violent  riot,  which  continued  at  intervals  for  a 
number  of  days,  in  the  course  of  which  some  lives 
were  lost^— An  election  for  Members  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature  of  Kansas  was  held,  pursuant 
to  the  Governor’s  proclamation,  on  the  30th  of 
March.  The  candidates  in  favor  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  slavery  into  the  Territory  received  n decided 
majority  of  the  votes  cast.  By  the  terips  of  the 
proclamation  ordering  the  election  the  right  of 
voting  was  restricted  to  those  who  had  tiken  up  a 
residence  in  the  Territory  with  the  intention  of 
making  it  permanent.  It  is  alleged  by  the  defeat- 
ed party  that  this  restriction  was  whdlly  disre- 
garded, and  that  a large  number  of  votes  were  cast 
by  citizens  of  Missouri,  who  had  entered  the  Ter- 
ritory merely  for  the  purpose  of  votidg. The 

Legislature  of  New  York  has  passed  a very  strin- 
gent law  for  the  prevention  of  intemperance,  pau- 
perism, and  crime.  It  provides  that  no  intoxicating 
liquors  shall  be  kept  for  sale  or  deposited  except  in 
a warehouse,  dwelling  house,  church,  cjr  establish- 
ment where  it  is  used  for  medicinal,  sacramental, 
mechanical,  or  chemical  purposes.  An^  citizen  of 
good  moral  character,  who  is  not  a keeper  of  a 
house  of  entertainment,  or  place  of  amusement,  or 
an  employee  on  board  a vessel,  may  Jtcep  liquors 
for  sale  for  the  above  purposes,  upon  filing  a dec- 
laration of  his  intention  with  the  county  clerk,  and 
giving  adequate  securities  against  the  infringement 
of  the  law.  He  can  only  sell  to  persons  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  of  good  character,  whom  he  be- 
lieves to  wish  it  for  legal  purposes.  He  is  prohib- 
ited from  selling  any  liquor  which  he  knows  to  be 
adulterated.  He  must  keep  an  accurate  account 
of  his  sales  and  purchases  of  liquor,  which  account 
must  be  filed  monthly  w’ith  the  collector  of  the  town 
or  city,  and  the  account  must  be  open  to  the  exam- 
ination of  any  resident  of  the  place  where  he  re- 
sides. Violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  are 
to  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  search  of  any  house  in  which 
liquor  is  suspected,  upon  good  grounds,  to  be  il- 
legally kept.  Liquor  forfeited  under  this  lawr  is  to 
be  destroyed.  Intoxication  in  any 'store,  tavern, 
or  public  place  is  to  be  punished  by  a fine  of  ten 
dollars ; and  any  person  found  intoxicated  is  com- 
pelled to  testify  against  the  person  from  whom  he 
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obtained  the  liquor.  Intoxicating  liquors  are  de* 
fined  to  include  “ alcohol,  distilled  and  malt  liquors, 
and  all  liquors  that  can  intoxicate,  and  all  drugged 
liquors,  and  mixed  liquors,  part  of  which  is  alco- 
hol, distilled  or  malt  liquor.”  The  law  is  not  to 
be  construed  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  cider,  in  quan- 
tities of  not  less  than  ten  gallons,  not  to  be  drunk 
on  the  premises  where  sold;  or  to  prevent  the 
manufacturers  of  alcohol  or  of  pure  wine  from  dis- 
posing of  them,  or  the  importers  of  foreign  liquors 
from  keeping  or  disposing  of  the  same,  in  the  orig- 
inal packages,  to  those  authorized  by  the  law  to 
sell  liquors.  Nor  does  it  extend  to  articles  com- 
posed in  part  of  alcohol  or  spirituous  liquors  which 
from  their  nature  are  not  adapted  to  be  used  as 
beverages.  The  law  contains  very  minute  direc- 
tions as  to  the  manner  in  which  suits  are  to  be 
brought  against  those  charged  w ith  its  infraction. 

After  a long  and  animated  debate  the  bill  passed 
in  the  Senate  by  a vote  of  21  to  11,  and  in  the 
House  by  80  to  45.  It  has  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Governor,  and  goes  into  full  force  on  the  4th 
of  July.  Since  1851,  acts  of  this  general  character 
have  been  passed  by  the  Legislatures  of  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota. 

In  four  of  the  above  States  they  have  been  pro- 
nounced unconstitutional  by  the  judicial  authori- 
ties. In  New  Hampshire,  Maryland,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  New'  Jersey  similar  bills  have  passed  in 
one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  but  failed  in  the 
other. An  attempt  has  been  made  in  Philadel- 

phia and  New  York,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Government  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  procure  men  to  em- 
bark for  Halifax  w ith  the  design  of  enlisting  in  a 
regiment  to  be  sent  to  the  Crimea.  This  being 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  proper  authorities,  it 
was  pronounced  an  infraction  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  of  1819,  and  the  attempt  W’as  abandoned. 

From  California  we  have  intelligence  of  a finan- 
cial crash  w hich  resulted  in  the  failure  of  the  bank- 
ing houses  of  Adams  and  Co.  and  Page,  Bacon, 
and  Co.,  concerns  most  largely  engaged  in  the 
transaction  of  business  betw  een  California  and  the 
Atlantic  States.  The  excitement  was  very  great, 
and  a general  rush  was  made  upon  other  banking 
establishments.  These,  howaver,  sustained  them- 
selves with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  very 
doubtful  character.  The  twro  large  houses  show, 
upon  paper,  an  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities ; but 
in  the  case  of  one  it  is  considered  certain,  and  in 
that  of  the  other  probable,  lhat  total  bankruptcy 
is  inevitable,  the  assets  being  in  such  shape  that 
they  can  realize  but  a small  proportion  of  their 
nominal  value.  This,  together  with  the  scarcity 
of  water,  which  has  greatly  impeded  mining  opera- 
tions, has  caused  the  shipments  of  gold  to  be  un- 
usually small.  A new’  mining  district,  reported  to 
be  of  great  richness,  has  been  discovered  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Kern  River. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA 

From  Mexico  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  per- 
fectly reliable  information  in  respect  to  the  insur- 
rection, undertaken  by  General  Alvarez.  Some 
accounts  place  the  insurgents  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  capital,  with  every  prospect  of  success ; 
while  others  state  that  Santa  Anna  has  defeated 
them,  and  forced  the  main  body  to  fall  back  in 
total  confusion.  The  latest  accounts  from  the  cap- 
ital arc  that  Santa  Anna  had  returned  in  triumph 
from  his  expedition  against  Alvarez,  and  had  met 
with  an  enthusiastic  reception  in  the  dty  of  Mex- 
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ico.  In  Yucatan  the  war  of  races  is  carried  on  with 
the  utmost  virulence,  and  the  government  has  been 
wholly  unable  to  interpose  any  adequate  check  or 
protection. 

Central  America  presents  its  wonted  aspect  of 
confusion  and  petty  warfare.  Honduras  has  been 
invaded  by  an  army  from  Guatimala,  the  com- 
mander of  which  issued  a proclamation  denouncing 
the  government  of  Honduras  for  its  grant  in  favor 
of  the  Inter-Oceanic  Railway  Company. 

Cuba  has  been  for  months  in  a state  of  alarm 
from  apprehensions  of  another  invasion  from  the 
United  States,  supported  by  an  insurrection  upon 
the  island.  An  extensive  conspiracy  had  been  de- 
tected, and  many  arrests  had  been  made  of  the 
alleged  conspirators,  a number  of  whom  had  been 
condemned  and  executed.  Among  these  is  Sefior 
Estrampes,  who  is  represented  to  be  a citizen  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  garoted  on  the  30th  of 
March,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  American  Con- 
sul, who  asserted  that  his  trial  was  conducted  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain.  The  naval  and  military  forces 
on  the  island  have  been  greatly  augmented,  and 
hints  have  been  flung  out  that  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment were  determined,  in  case  of  a formidable  in- 
surrection, to  emancipate  and  arm  the  slaves.  This 
intention  has,  however,  been  positively  disclaimed 
by  the  Spanish  Prime  Minister.  In  reply  to  a 
question  in  the  Cortez,  he  said  that  44  the  govern- 
ment entertained  the  profoundest  conviction  that 
slavery  is  a necessity  and  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion to  the  maintenance  of  the  territorial  property 
of  the  island  of  Cuba ; anti  the  proprietors  are  as- 
sured that  there  is  no  intention  of  touching  that 
principle.”  The  United  States  steamers  have  been 
brought  to  on  their  passage  by  the  Spanish  armed 
vessels,  under  circumstances  of  very  questionable 
character.  Our  government  has  dispatched  a strong 
squadron  to  the  Gulf,  with  orders,  as  it  is  under- 
stood, to  prevent  or  punish  any  indignity  offered  to 
our  flag. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  our  last  Record  we  announced  the  fact  of  the 
withdrawal  of  several  members  of  the  Palmerston 
Cabinet,  in  consequence  of  a vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  appoint  a Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  Sir  James  Graham  said, 
in  explanation  of  this  step,  that  he  had  hoped  the 
recent  changes  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  measures  of 
reform  already  instituted,  would  have  been  accept- 
ed as  a sufficient  guarantee  for  better  management 
in  future.  But  the  House  had  persisted  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a committee  of  inquiry,  a measure 
which  he  could  not  sanction,  as  he  considered  it  to 
be  unnecessary,  inexpedient,  and  unjust.  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert  admitted  the  right  of  the  House  to 
appoint  such  a committee,  and  was  ready  to  lay 
before  it  every  word  he  had  spoken,  and  every  let- 
ter he  had  written.  He  had  understood,  however, 
that  the  ordering  of  this  committee  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a vote  of  censure  upon  the  former  Min- 
istry, and  that  upon  the  formation  of  a new  Min- 
istry it  would  not  be  persisted  in.  If  such  a com- 
mittee were  not  a mere  sham,  it  could  not  be  other 
than  a source  of  great  injury.  Mr.  Gladstone  as- 
signed as  his  reason  for  quitting  the  government 
that  he  considered  the  ordering  of  the  committee  a 
fatal  measure.  By  it  the  House  wrested  from  the 
Executive  the  powers  of  government,  and  conferred 
them  upon  a portion  of  its  own  members.  Lord 

Palmerston  declared  that  he  had  no  intention  of  ; 
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resigning  in  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee,  and  such  he  believed  had  been  the  de- 
termination of  his  colleagues.  In  reply  to  Mr. 
Bright,  who  urged  that  measures  should  be  taken 
to  bring  about  a peace,  he  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment adhered  to  the  proposition  made  at  Vienna, 
as  the  basis  for  negotiations,  and  that  these  were 
prosecuted  in  perfect  good  faith.  But  while  they 
would  endeavor  to  effect  a treaty,  no  terms  should 
be  accepted  which  did  not  afford  full  security  for 
the  repose  and  independence  of  Europe.  In  the 
House  of  Peers  Lord  Lyndhurst  inveighed  in  strong 
terms  against  the  conduct  of  Prussia,  as  manifesting 
a degree  of  servility  and  vacillation  which  destroyed 
all  possibility  of  putting  faith  in  her.  If  Prussia 
were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  Vienna  conference, 
she  would  act  merely  as  the  tool  of  Russia.  The 
Earl  of  Clarendon  acknowledged  that  there  were 
good  grounds  for  making  these  charges  against 
Prussia;  but  said  that  there  was  now  reason  to 
hope  that  she  would  be  induced  to  join  the  alliance 
against  Russia.  In  reply  to  a question  in  regard 
to  Hungary  and  Poland,  Lord  Palmerston  said 
that  the  Austrian  government  had  long  known 
that  the  government  of  Great  Britain  would  con- 
sider it  a great  misfortune  to  the  world  if  Hungary 
should  cease  to  form  a portion  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire ; since  Austria,  as  a great  State  in  the  centre 
of  Europe,  was  essential  to  the  balance  of  power. 
Poland,  however,  as  now  constituted,  was  a stand- 
ing menace  to  Germany,  and  it  would  bo  for  the 
German  powers,  in  the  event  of  a general  war,  to 
determine  how  far  the  condition  of  Poland  should 
be  changed.  This  question,  however,  formed  no 
part  of  the  negotiations  now  in  progress.  The 
evidence  of  numerous  and  competent  witnesses  be- 
fore the  Parliamentary  committee  of  inquiry  sub- 
stantiates the  worst  featured  of  the  accounts  here- 
tofore given  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  war. 

The  expedition  to  the  Crimea  was  undertaken  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  obstacles  to  be  encountered. 

The  arrangements  for  the  sustenance  and  comfort 
of  the  troops  were  every  way  defective ; and  owing 
to  the  most  trivial  defects  in  routine,  the  forces 
were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  supplies  which  had 
been  forwarded.  The  evidence  is  very  volumin- 
ous, but  all  tends  in  one  direction.  A bitter  con- 
troversy has  sprung  up  between  Lord  Raglan  and 
Lord  Lucan,  each  endeavoring  to  throw  upon  the 
other  the  responsibility  of  the  fatal  Light  Cavalry 
charge  at  Balaklava. 

THE  CONTINENT. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  died  at  St.  Petersburg 
on  the  2d  of  March,  in  the  flfty-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Alexander,  who 
died  at  Taganrog,  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
on  the  1st  of  December,  1825.  The  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  as  the  elder  surviving  brother,  was 
the  proper  heir  to  the  throne.  But  this  prince, 
whose  violent  temper  fell  little  short  of  absolute 
insanity,  had  some  years  before  renouncod  his  right 
of  succession  in  favor  of  Nicholas.  This  renuncia- 
tion was  supposed  to  have  been  the  price  paid  for 
the  consent  of  the  Emperor  to  his  marriage  with  a 
Polish  lady  for  whom  he  had  conceived  a violent 
attachment.  But  whether  it  had  been  voluntary 
or  enforced,  the  Grand  Duke  adhered  to  his  pledge, 
and  as  soon  as  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der reached  Warsaw,  he  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
his  younger  brother  Nicholas.  Nicholas  in  the 
meanwhile  refused  to  recognize  his  brother’s  re- 
nunciation in  his  favor,  and  caused  Conutnatine  to 
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be  proclaimed  Emperor  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
contest  between  the  two  brothers,  each  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  the  accession  of  the  other,  lasted  some 
weeks.  The  firmness  of  Constantine  at  length  pre- 
vailed, and  Nicholas  ascended  the  throne.  Daring 
the  interregnum  a conspiracy,  which  had  been  for  a 
long  time  forming,  broke  out  into  open  insurrec- 
tion. A portion  of  the  troops  were  persuaded  that 
the  resignation  of  Constantine  was  fabricated,  and 
they  took  up  arms  in  his  favor.  The  intrepidity  and 
presence  of  mind  of  Nicholas  soon  put  down  the 
insurrection,  and  those  who  had  taken  part  in  it 
were  punished  with  unsparing  severity.  The  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas  links  itself 
with  the  whole  course  of  European  history,  and 
he  succeeded  in  raising  his  country  to  a position 
among  the  European  nations  far  higher  than  it 
had  ever  before  occupied.  The  predominant  char- 
acteristics of  the  Emperor  were  indefatigable  en- 
ergy and  indomitable  will.  For  the  last  four  or 
five  years  his  health  has  been  gradually  giving 
way.  His  violent  temper  w’ore  upon  a physical 
system  weakened  by  constant  labor.  In  order  to 
counteract  a constitutional  tendency  to  obesity,  he 
had  recourse  to  strict  regimen  and  violent  means 
of  repression.  About  the  middle  of  February  he 
was  attacked  by  a violent  influenza,  which  became 
so  severe  that,  on  the  22d,  his  physician  endeav- 
ored to  persuade  him  to  keep  his  room,  assuring 
him  that  no  physician  in  the  army  would  allow  a 
common  soldier  in  his  condition  to  leave  the  hos- 
pital. The  Emperor  disregarded  this  advice,  and 
attended  a review  of  a body  of  troops.  This  was 
his  last  appearance  in  public,  though  he  transacted 
business  for  two  or  three  days  longer.  On  the 
28th  his  case  assumed  a serious  aspect,  and  par- 
alysis of  the  lungs  was  apprehended.  On  the  1st 
of  March  it  was  announced  to  him  that  his  case 
was  hopeless.  He  received  the  intelligence  with 
the  utmost  calmness,  bade  Ms  family  farewell,  and 
partook  of  the  Sacrament.  He  expired  on  the 
next  day,  about  noon.  Almost  his  last  words  were 
devoted  to  a message  to  his  brother-in-law,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  exhorting  him  to  remain  faithful 
to  his  alliance  with  Russia.  Some  suspicions  have 
been  expressed  that  his  death  w as  occasioned  by 
poison,  but  they  appear  to  rest  on  no  adequate 
grounds.  His  age,  and  the  state  of  his  health  for 
some  time  previous,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
harassing  condition  of  public  affairs,  rendered  his 
sudden  death  an  event  in  the  highest  degree  prob- 
able. He  w as  quietly  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
the  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  born  in  1818.  The 
new*  Emperor  has  always  borne  the  reputation  of 
having  a mild  and  pacific  disposition,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  that  his  father  was  desirous  of  di- 
verting the  succession  from  him  to  his  more  im- 
petuous brother  Constantine.  The  accession  of 
Alexander  was  at  first  considered  to  augur  favor- 
ably for  the  establishment  of  peace;  but  there 
seems  no  good  reason  for  believing  that  Alexander 
can  or  will  depart  from  the  hereditary  policy  of 
h!s  family.  lie  has  in  fact,  in  various  public  doc- 
uments, proclaimed  liis  adherence  to  this  policy. 
In  his  manifesto  upon  taking  possession  of  the 
throne,  he  says,  “ May  Providence  so  aid  us  that 
we  may  be  able  to  strengthen  Russia  in  the  high- 
est degree  of  power  and  glory;  that  by  us  may  be 
accomplished  the  views  and  designs  of  our  illus- 
trious predecessors,  Peter,  Catherine,  Alexander, 
and  our  august  father  of  imperishable  memory.,, 
His  speech  to  the  diplomatic  corps  breathes  a 
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warlike  spirit.  u If,”  said  he,  “the  conferences 
which  are  about  to  open  at  Vienna  do  not  lead  to 
a result  honorable  to  us,  then  at  the  head  of  my 
faithful  Russia,  I will  combat,  and  I will  perish 
sooner  than  yield.” 

The  Vienna  Conference  has  commenced  its  ses- 
sions. Prussia  is  not  represented.  The  first  of 
the  four  points,  placing  the  Principalities  under 
the  joint  protection  of  the  five  great  Powers,  has 
been  acceded  to.  The  stipulation  as  to  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Danube  will  probably  cause  but 
little  difficulty.  The  main  obstable  to  peace,  which 
will  probably  be  found  insuperable,  will  be  the 
third  point,  which  looks  to  the  dismantling  of  Se- 
bastopol, and  the  reduction  of  the  Russian  fleet  in 

the  Black  Sea. Sardinia  has  joined  the  alliance 

against  Russia,  and  is  about  to  send  an  auxiliary 
force  of  15,000  men  to  the  seat  of  war.  Russia 
has  formally  declared  war  against  Sardinia.— It 
is  now  considered  certain  that  the  Emperor  of 
France  is  about  to  set  off  in  person  for  the  scene 
of  hostilities.  Preparatory  to  this  expedition  large 
reinforcements  are  on  the  point  of  being  sent  to 
the  French  army.  A pampMet,  purporting  to  be 
by  a French  General  Officer,  sharply  criticising 
the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  character  of  the 
Emperor,  has  been  published.  It  excited  some 
attention  at  first,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  Prince  Napoleon.  Its  publication  was 
suppressed  in  France,  and  it  made  its  appearance 
in  Belgium. 

THE  EASTERN  WAR. 


Vigorous  and  effective  measures  have  been  taken 
to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  English  forces  be- 
fore Sebastopol.  Abundant  supplies  of  food  and 
clothing  are  now  provided:  a railway  has  been 
pushed  from  Balaklava  toward  the  lines,  by  which 
the  exhausting  labor  of  the  troops  has  been  much 
diminished.  The  sickness  that  has  carried  off  such 
numbers  is  rapidly  decreasing,  and  a general  air  of 
hope  pervades  the  allied  armies.  But  the  Russian 
preparations  for  defense  fully  keep  pace  with  those 
of  the  Allies  for  attack.  Every  assailable  point  in 
the  fortifications  has  been  strengthened  by  new 
works,  which,  according  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  enemy,  are  admirably  planned.  They  have 
even  pushed  forward  their  works  in  such  a manner 
as  seriously  to  threaten  some  important  portions  of 
the  entrenchments  of  the  Allies.  On  the  23d  of 
February  the  French  made  an  attack  upon  a new 
redoubt  wMch  the  Russians  had  flung  up  the  pre- 
vious night  in  a commanding  position.  The  attack 
was  unsuccessful,  and  involved  a heavy  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  French.  The  Russians,  up  to  the  12th 
of  March,  which  is  the  date  of  the  latest  intelli- 
gence, remained  in  quiet  possession  of  their  new 
position.  Largo  convoys  are  continually  observed 
entering  the  city.  It  may  be  considered  a matter 
of  doubt  whether  the  fortifications  of  Sebastopol 
are  as  seriously  threatened  by  the  works  of  the 
Allies,  as  these  are  by  the  Russian  defenses.  Every 
thing,  however,  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Allies  to  hazard  a desperate  assault 
upon  the  town  at  no  very  distant  day.  On  the 
17  th  of  February  the  Russians  made  an  attack  upon 
Eupatoria,  where  the  Turks,  under  Omer  Pacha, 
are  entrenched.  The  attack  was  apparently  made 
by  way  of  reconnoisance , rather  than  with  any 
serious  expectations  of  success.  After  some 
hours’  fighting  the  Russians  withdrew  with  con- 
siderable loss,  but  the  Turks  were  unable  to  follow 
them. 
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HISTORY,  said  Charles  James  Fox,  occupies 
the  second  place  in  the  court  of  Letters.  Po- 
etry comes  first ; then  history ; and  lastly  oratory. 
If  rarity  constitute  any  test  of  excellence,  history 
might  contend  for  the  first  place.  The  world  has 
produced  many  more  perfect  poems  than  perfect 
histories.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise.  The  gTeat 
historian  must  be  a poet  as  well,  under  penalty  of 
failing  in  an  essential  requisite.  He  must  be  gifted 
with  a poetic  mind,  or  half  that  is  great  and  noble 
in  history  will  escape  him : who  but  a poet  could 
realize  Joan  of  Arc  ? The  poet,  on  the  other  hand, 
need  not  lie  an  historian.  Historic  precision  would 
only  clog  his  rapid  strains ; even  Homer  is  heavy 
when  he  furnishes  lists  of  killed  and  wounded. 
Tariffs  and  telegraphs,  patents  and  police,  congres- 
sional debates  and  city  charters,  steam-plows  and 
exports  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any  poet  except, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper.  They  are, 
however,  strictly  within  the  domain  of  history : es- 
sentials of  it,  in  fact,  not  by  any  means  to  be  over- 
looked. While  Poetry  can  not  invade  this  terri- 
tory, her  own  is  shared  with  History.  She  can  not 
claim  an  incident,  a passion,  a character,  as  exclu- 
sively her  own.  Hence,  perhaps,  a necessity  for  a 
rarer  combination  of  qualities  to  form  a great  his- 
torian than  a great  poet.  The  true  master  of  his- 
tory must  command  the  glowing  imagery  of  the 
bard  with  the  close  exactness  of  the  statistician. 
He  must  be  able  to  strike  the  lyre  with  Tyrtaeus, 
and  calculate  the  product  of  a tariff  with  De  Bow. 
When  Freedom’s  bands  march  to  death  or  victory, 
his  lines  must  ring  with  clarion  sound ; when  Sen- 
ator Smith  moves  to  admit  a new  State,  he  must 
weigh  the  language  of  the  Constitution  with  the 
nicety  of  a Supreme  Court  Judge. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  these  qualifi- 
cations are  about  as  rare  as  some  of  those  new  ele- 
ments which,  as  Berzelius  eloquently  laments,  the 
eye  of  man  hath  never  seen  in  a pure  state.  Mr. 
Alison,  in  one  of  his  essays,  his  mind  reverting  no 
donbt  to  his  own  able  but  prejudiced  history,  de- 
clares that  the  world  has  only  produced  fourteen 
historians,  six  ancients  and  eight  moderns.  It 
may  be  questioned  w hether  the  learned  sheriff  has 
not  been  too  liberal  to  his  fellow-craftsmen.  He 
has  not  mentioned  the  ancients  to  whom  he  allots 
niches  in  the  temple  of  Clio ; but  if  the  six  were 
Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Livy,  Sallust, 
and  Tacitus,  his  sentence  will  hardly  escape  criti- 
cism. The  single  defect  of  the  speeches  these 
writers  have  uniformly  put  in  the  mouths  of  their 
heroes  disqualifies  them  from  holding  the  front  rank 
among  historians.  All  possessed  undoubted  merit. 
Herodotus  was  a lecturer,  a sort  of  Greek  Silk  Buck- 
ingham or  Thackeray,  who  romanced  to  a fearful  de- 
gree ; not  by  any  means  intending  to  tell  the  truth, 
but  aiming  solely  at  narrating  a pleasant  story  to 
the  refined  and  polished  audience  assembled  to  hear 
him.  Livy  was,  in  some  respects,  the  counterpart 
of  Herodotus,  though  he  addressed  readers,  not  hear- 
ers. It  has  only  been  within  the  last  few  years, 
since  Niebuhr  in  fact,  that  we  have  known  how 
much  of  Livy  was  novel,  and  how  much  history. 
Like  Herodotus,  he  was  a charming  narrator ; told 
a story  almost  as  well  as  Alexandre  Dumas ; and 
wrote  in  a far  more  correct  and  elegant  style  than 
the  amusing  author  of  Monte  Christo.  One  of  the 
ablest  of  modern  critics  has  styled  Sallust’s  per- 
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fbrmance  a political  pamphlet,  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  damning  Catiline.  It  bears  a strong  re- 
semblance to  something  of  the  kind,  and  as  such 
stands  on  a par  with  some  of  the  writings  of  Jef- 
ferson, or  the  political  essays  of  Hamilton,  which, 
it  is  gravely  to  be  feared,  will  only  be  known  to 
antiquaries  a few  centuries  hence.  Xenophon  kept 
a journal  and  published  it : it  is  valuable  as  the 
only  authentic  record  of  an  important  military 
operation,  written  by  a man  of  correct  taste  and 
unusual  learning.  HU  other  works  are  meritorious 
but  prosy.  The  two  ancients  who  remain,  Thu- 
cydides and  Tacitus,  are  undoubtedly  the  best  of 
the  batch.  The  descriptions  of  the  former,  and  the 
philosophical  narrative  of  the  latter,  are  still  un- 
surpassed ; and,  imperfectly  as  we  can  judge  of  so 
foreign  a matter  to  us  as  the  style  of  each,  it  ap- 
pears admirable  and  almost  perfect.  Tacitus  will 
always  be  favorite  reading  with  men  of  vigorous 
minds.  But  when  the  first  rank  as  historians  is 
claimed  for  either  of  them,  there  are  other  matters 
to  be  considered.  In  the  first  place,  as  we  said, 
nothing  can  palliate  the  supposititious  speeches.  It 
may  be  true  that  the  persons  in  whose  mouths 
they  are  put  did  in  reality  make  speeches  of  the 
same  tenor  on  the  occasions  referred  to;  but  we 
know  quite  enough  of  the  age  at  which  they  lived 
to  be  perfectly  certain  that  the  speeches  spoken 
were  not  the  speeches  recorded  in  the  histories. 

They  are  a perversion  of  fact  which  nothing  can 
wholly  excuse.  Passing  over  this  fatal  defect — 
which,  strange  to  say,  is  common  also  to  the  best 
historian  of  our  Revolution — we  find,  in  the  midst 
of  the  admiration  elicited  by  their  many  excel- 
lences, a hankering  after  something  that  is  want- 
ing in  both.  Neither  has  described  to  us  the  people 
of  the  day,  or  the  manners  of  the  age.  Characters 
and  particular  events  are  done  with  an  art  which 
can  never  be  surpassed.  Both  were  gifted  with 
wonderful  dramatic  skill.  But  Tacitus,  having  in- 
troduced us  to  a few  groups  of  ambitious  and  repro- 
bate Romans,  wholly  omits  the  nation  at  large; 
and  Thucydides  had  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
too  much  contempt  for  the  masses  to  be  at  the 
trouble  to  describe  them.  There  is  more  of  the 
real  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  be  learnt  from 
Aristophanes  and  Plautus,  than  from  either. 

Of  the  eight  moderns  classed  as  great  historians 
by  Mr.  Alison,  four  are  not  designated  by  name. 

Which  of  the  German  writers  arq,  meant,  whether 
it  was  intended  to  admit  Mr.  Prescott  or  Mr.  Ban- 
croft to  the  select  historical  octumvirate,  we  are 
left  to  conjecture.  Both  of  the  latter  are  better 
entitled  to  the  honor  than  Robertson,  and  as  well 
as  Hume,  who,  with  Gibbon,  are  said  to  bo  En- 
gland’s representatives.  The  recent  discovery  of 
the  papers  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  has  well-nigh  kill- 
ed Dr.  Robertson’s  chances  of  inunortalit}\  Pos- 
terity will  never  forgive  him  for  having  been  igno- 
rant of  the  best  materials  for  his  hero’s  biography. 

Nor  will  the  philosophy  of  his  very  valuable  work, 
or  the  eminent  merits  of  his  other  contributions  to 
the  historical  fund  rescue  him  from  ultimate  obliv- 
ion. Others  have  taken  his  principles  (which,  in- 
deed, he  borrowed  himself  from  Bacon  and  Machi- 
avel),  and  building  on  his  superstructure,  have 
carried  them  farther  than  he"dared ; and  yet,  an- 
other class  of  writers,  appropriating  his  generalisa- 
tions, have  issued,  so  to  say,  new  editions  of  them, 
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enlarged,  corrected,  and  improved.  His  race  is  ran. 
Hume  has  a better  chance  of  enduring.  There  are 
parts  of  his  history  which  approach  very  nearly  to 
perfection.  At  times  he  is  dull,  at  times  disingen- 
uous; but  he  had  the  historical  secret,  and  as  a 
whole,  considering  its  extent  and  its  date,  his  work 
will  stand  a severer  test  than  any  we  have  men- 
tioned. All  critics  concur,  however,  in  conced- 
ing the  first  place,  among  the  historians  of  the  old 
school,  to  Gibbon.  Brilliancy  of  style,  richness 
of  color,  dramatic  skill,  poetic  fancy,  business-like 
judgment,  and  extensive  research,  all  are  com- 
bined in  the  history  of  the  “ Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.”  One  needs  only  to  compare 
his  work  with  that  of  Montesquieu — himself  a 
giant  intellect— on  the  same  subject,  to  perceive 
how  great  he  was,  and  how  near  he  approaches  to 
the  model  historian.  Here  again,  however,  we 
discover,  on  the  very  surface,  a blemish  of  most 
fatal  hue.  If  truth  be  an  essential  of  history,  can 
a Christian  public  crown  with  laurel  the  insidious 
satirist  of  Christianity  ? A man  may  lie,  says  the 
dramatist,  with  a w ink  or  a smile  without  opening 
his  lips.  However  accurately  facts  are  related  by 
Gibbon,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  falsity  of 
a vast  proportion  of  his  innuendoes  and  inferences. 
The  fourth  great  modern  historian  mentioned  by 
Alison  is  Sismondi,  who  has  written  thirty  vol- 
umes about  the  French,  and  sixteen  about  the 
Italian  republics.  In  point  of  vigor,  descriptive 
talent,  extent  of  research  and  philosophical  acu- 
men, Sismondi  stands  second  to  no  one.  In  some 
respects  he  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of 
modem  history — the  first  man  who  really  wrote 
histories  of  nations  and  not  sketches  of  cliques. 
But  threescore  years  and  tep  are  a very  short 
term  to  read  histories  in  thirty  volumes.  The 
boldest  mind  recoils  from  such  a task.  The  most 
infinite  skill  could  hardly  protect  the  reader  from 
growing  weary  before  the  thirtieth  volume  is  reach- 
ed. Sismondi  tacitly  owned  the  defect  when  he 
prepared  abridgments  of  his  w orks ; but,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  the  fire  of  the  originals  was  not  trans- 
ferred to  the  miniature  copies,  and  it  were  better 
for  his  fame  they  had  not  been  published. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Ali- 
son has  done  better  justice  to  the  historians  he  has 
omitted  than  to  those  he  includes  in  his  select  list, 
or  to  discuss  the  very  respectable  claims  of  Vol- 
taire, Karamsin,  and  a w hole  host  of  Germans,  we 
may  sayr  without  fear  that,  whatever  be  the  rank 
of  other  branches  of  letters,  the  art  of  WTiting  his- 
tory is  better  understood  and  practiced  at  the  pres- 
ent day  than  it*  ever  wras.  Epic  poetry  may  be 
defunct;  men  may  decry  Tennyson  or  Poe;  the 
drama  may  have  seen  its  best  days;  the  mantle  of 
Patrick  Henry  may  be  without  a wearer;  alHhese 
evidences  of  intellectual  decline  may  be  manifest, 
but  the  superiority  of  modem  historians  over  their 
predecessors  is  not  less  so.  In  one  respect  it  could 
not  be  otherwise.  Political  science  is  fixed  like 
chemistry ; each  student  makes  a discovery  which 
adds  to  the  store,  and  thus  the  man  who  comes 
last  of  necessity  excels  all  former  workers  in  ex* 
tent  of  knowledge.  But  the  progress  of  the  mod- 
erns is  not  confined  to  this  accumulation  of  pre- 
cedents and  principles.  It  is  as  obvious  in  their 
manner  as  their  matter ; in  their  art  as  their  ma- 
terials ; in  their  true  appreciation  of  their  duty  as 
in  the  enlarged  sphere  of  their  judgment.  Many 
valid  excuses  may  be  made  for  the  ancients.  Un- 
til quite  recently,  oligarchies  were  every  thing,  the 
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people  nothing ; even  well-meaning  writers  might 
fancy  they  had  described  a nation  when  they  had 
drawn  a picture  of  a great  man’s  household.  Most 
authors,  indeed,  either  belonged  to  the  favored  clan 
themselves,  like  Voltaire  and  Clarendon,  and  knew 
nothing  beneath  it ; or  they  were  parasites  of  that 
class,  and  wrote  in  payment  of  their  board.  The 
declaration  of  1776  and  the  French  revolution  put 
an  end  to  this  regime,  and  reduced  at  a blow  near- 
ly all  antecedent  French  and  English  history  to  the 
rank  of  memoirs  of  reigning  families,  or  record} 
of  military  operations. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  that 
history  revived  in  Europe.  A new'  school  of  his- 
torical w riters  then  made  its  appearance  with  Au- 
gustin Thierry’,  Guizot,  Mignet,  and  Michelet  at 
its  head.  The  first  of  these  astonished  the  literary 
world  by  asserting  that  among  historians  the  first 
place  was  due  to  the  author  of  Ivanhoe.  He  had 
struck  the  right  chord.  The  revolution  had  do- 
molished  the  old  palace  stylo  of  history  Common 
sense  had  done  justice  on  Rollin  and  other  bores. 
Sismondi,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  modem 
spirit,  began  the  first  real  history  of  the  French. 

In  a short  time  the  profound  generalizations  of 
Guizot,  the  eagle  glance  of  Mignet,  the  philosophic 
reasonings  of  Michelet,  prepared  the  world  for  as 
entirely  new  mode  of  historical  thought.  Napoleon 
had  said,  “ Mankind  is  led  by  the  imagination." 
Thierry  applied  the  truth  to  historical  science,  and 
the  results  were  those  splendid  annals  of  the  Nor- 
mans, w'hich  have  earned  for  him  immortal  fame. 
Though  the  nature  of  his  subject  may  deprive  the 
author  of  as  large  an  audience  on  this  side  the 
ocean  as  he  commands  on  the  European  continent, 
the  historical  student  in  every  land  must  acknowl- 
edge him  master.  The  picture  he  has  drawn  of 
his  owm  studies  is  enough  to  fire  any  imagination. 

“ By  dint  of  devouring  long  folio  pages,”  says  be, 

“ to  extract  a word  or  a phrase  from  among  a thou- 
sand, my  eyes  acquired  a faculty  which  astonished 
mo,  and  for  which  to  this  day  I can  not  account 
I read  by  intuition,  so  to  speak ; my  eye  fell  at 
once  on  the  passage  I was  in  search  of.  My  whole 
vital  energy’  seemed  concentrated  on  one  point 
In  the  species  of  ecstasy’  in  which  I was  plunged, 
while  my  hand  turned  over  leaves  and  made  notes 
I w as  totally  unconscious  of  surrounding  event*. 
People  sat  down  or  moved  away  from  the  table  at 
which  I wrought;  the  library’  officials  and  visitors 
came  and  went:  I saw  nothing,  I heard  nothing 
but  the  apparitions  evoked  by’  what  I read.  I c*n 
well  recall  the  feeling.  Never  since  that  first  period 
of  study  have  I bad  so  vivid  a perception  of  the 
personages  of  myr  drama,  of  those  men  so  different 
in  race,  in  manners,  in  physiognomy,  in  destiny* 
who  wrere  marshaled  before  ray’  fancy , some  chant 
ing  to  the  Celtic  harp  the  never-ending  bynrn 
Arthur’s  return,  others  dashing  through  the  storm, 
as  reckless  of  their  own  safety  as  the  swan  on  tae 
placid  lake;  some,  in  the  intoxication  of  victory 
heaping  together  the  spoils  of  the  vanqu*  • 
measuring  the  earth  with  a string  to  divide  i 
counting  over  and  over  again  families  like  lies 
of  cattle ; others,  again,  stripped  by  defeat  o 
that  life  is  precious  for,  sternly  resigned  to 
stranger  sit  down  a master  at  their  own  hear 
or  frantic  in  despair,  rushing  to  the  woods  to  ^ 
like  the  wolves,  on  rapine,  murder,  and  , 

ence.”  Alas ! the  very  faculty  to  w hich  be  o* 
so  much,  and  for  which  he  could  not  account,  * 
in  the  end,  his  worst  misfortune.  Nature,  cne 
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of  her  rights,  revenged  herself  by  condemning  him 
to  blindness. 

But  he  had  completed  his  monument.  Scores 
of  disciples  in  France  were  fully  prepared  to  con- 
tinue his  work.  Philosophic  history  had  been 
awakened  in  Germany.  Leading  minds  in  England 
were  applauding  the  reform,  and  pronouncing  the 
epitaph  of  past  history.  Even  countrymen  of  Guic- 
ciardini and  Davila,  in  the  intellectual  movement 
awakened  by  Alfieri  and  Monti,  made  fresh  at- 
tempts to  write  one  good  historical  work  in  Italian. 
Alison’s  splendid  performance  almost  excused  the 
folly  of  Waterloo.  In  Thiers’  brilliant  battle- 
pieces  one  almost  forgets  that  Napoleon  had  tram- 
pled liberty  under  foot.  Hallain’s  stately  annals 
are  a fitting  mausoleum  for  the  rude,  giant  minds 
of  the  middle  ages.  As  years  roll  on,  the  necessity 
of  re-writing  history  becomes  more  apparent.  Cor- 
tes first  obtains  justice  in  the  glowing  pages  of 
Prescott.  Bancroft  sings  the  praises  of  the  heroes 
of  America  in  strains  sometimes  turgid,  but  always 
lofty  and  eloquent.  Macaulay  puts  the  finishing 
hand  to  a historical  picture  unrivaled  in  literature. 
In  every  land  the  first  minds  are  intent  upon  re- 
producing the  past  in  accordance  with  the  formulas 
which  Thierry  deduced  and  Guizot  elaborated. 

What  are  those  formulas  ? Facts,  says  Macaulay, 
who  has  accumulated  more  in  his  history  than  any 
other  historian  ever  knew,  facts  are  the  dross  of 
history.  The  sentence  is  only  partially  just.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  writer  who  abandons  the  living 
principle  of  history  to  dwell  upon  accidental  and 
fortuitous  events,  fails  in  his  mission.  In  this  ago 
above  all  others  we  require  that  the  historian  shall 
not  delegate  to  us,  his  readers,  the  laborious  duty 
of  extracting  the  essence  of  history  from  its  sub- 
stance. But  this  is  a rare  fault  among  first-class 
minds.  A thorough  blockhead  may  be  conscious 
of  his  infirmity,  and  restrain  himself;  a man  of 
talent  will  rarely  lose  an  opportunity  of  haranguing. 
Every  leading  mind  is  overloaded  with  principles, 
which  their  author  is  dying  to  discharge.  lie  is 
much  more  likely  to  moralize  on  Washington’s  fly- 
ing into  a passion  than  to  leave  us  in  darkness  as 
to  the  secret  agencies  which  produced  the  Stamp 
Act.  If  it  were  absolutely  true  that  facts  are  the 
dross  of  history,  nothing  could  be  wiser  than  this 
course  of  proceeding.  Unhappily,  though  averse 
to  severe  labor,  few  of  us  desire  our  beef-steak  to 
be  cut  up  into  edible  morsels  by  strange  hands : a 
man  must  be  dull  indeed  to  require  to  be  told  that 
Arnold’s  heart  was  bad  when  he  sold  his  soul. 

A large  proportion  of  the  modern  French  school 
of  historians — seeking,  doubtless,  to  guard  against 
the  national  tendency  toward  generalization  and 
philosophical  analysis — have  run  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  flooded  their  pages  with  minute  facts 
and  sayings  of  their  personages.  By  this  plan 
Vividness  and  reality  are  gained ; but  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  unity,  and  not  unfrequently  of  truth. 
Contemporaneous  witnesses  are  by  no  means  always 
the  best  judges  even  of  facts.  There  is  always  a 
great  deal  in  the  evidence  of  the  most  conscientious 
person  which  must  be  set  aside  by  a discriminating 
judge  as  the  fruit  of  local  bias,  or  unconscious  pre- 
judice. Which  of  us  to-day  could  wTite  a review 
of  the  year  that  would  answer  for  posterity  ? The 
class  of  French  writers  to  which  we  have  made 
allusion  have  fulfilled  the  office  which  the  material- 
men  discharge  toward  the  builder.  They  have 
carted  the  stuff  to  the  edge  of  the  foundation. 
Bricks,  stones,  mortal,  sashes,  doors,  slates,  every 
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thing  is  there ; nothing  is  wanting  but  the  hand 
of  the  workman  to  combine  the  whole.  And  as 
the  builder’s  skill  is  shown  in  the  concealment  of 
certain  portions  of  his  w’ork  in  order  to  give  due 
prominence  and  beauty  to  others,  so  the  historian 
can  not  expect  to  attain  his  great  end  until  each 
separate  element  is  reduced  to  its  proper  propor- 
tions, fitted  into  its  proper  place,  thrust  conspicu- 
ously forward  or  prudently  withdrawn  to  the  back- 
ground, according  to  its  relation  to  the  main  thread 
of  the  narrative.  It  may  bo  very  well  in  a biogra- 
phy of  Father  Jogues  to  discuss  the  tenets  of  the 
Jesuits ; but  in  a history  of  the  United  States  it  is 
carrying  admiration  for  the  martyr  a little  too  far 
to  allow  him  to  expound  his  views  on  the  Jansenist 
question. 

Demosthenes  summed  up  the  science  of  oratory 
in  one  word — Delivery.  The  aim  of  history  might 
in  a similar  manner  be  comprehended  under  the 
single  word — Reality.  We  desire  that  the  man 
w ho  undertakes  to  describe  past  ages  to  us  shall  so 
order  his  materials  that  we  shall  see  the  people, 
stand  on  the  spots,  be  present  at  the  scenes  he 
depicts.  He  must  paint  his  heroes  as  Raphael 
painted  his  portraits.  Not  only  must  we  have 
their  face,  figure,  dress,  air,  in  order  to  carry  about 
with  us  in  our  mind  a tangible  likeness ; we  most 
have  their  mind  as  well,  and  their  heart,  sketched 
with  a few  broad  lines,  the  fewer  the  better,  for 
clearness’  sake.  Places  must  be  dealt  with  in  like 
manner.  Not  the  least  of  the  faults  of  the  old 
historians,  is  the  carelessness  with  which  they  dealt 
w ith  topography.  In  the  hands  of  the  artist,  eveiy 
stone  may  be  gifted  with  a voice.  What  a world 
of  historic  information  is  contained  in  the  old  plans 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  with  the  King’s  Farm  and 
the  Collect  marked  in  clumsy  old  letters,  and  little 
blots  all  over  three-fourths  of  Manhattan  Island  to 
signify  trees ! It  is,  w*c  think,  a grave  fault  in  the 
best  of  our  historians,  that  they  have  cared  so  lit- 
tle about  sketching  the  local  background  of  their 
pictures.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  realize  sturdy 
Peter  Stuyvesant  shaking  his  staff  in  the  face  of 
his  craven  councilors,  unless  we  can  at  the  same 
time  discern  the  gable-ends  of  the  Dutch  houses 
behind  him,  follow'  him  into  his  old-fashioned  par- 
lor, and  listen  to  the  tramp  of  his  wooden  leg  on 
the  sanded  floor.  In  their  anxiety  to  deal  with 
topics  of  a grander  cast,  too  many  winters  have 
despised  these  details  as  too  trivial  for  history; 
whence  it  oomes,  as  Thierry  said  of  English  his- 
tory, that  it  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  novels. 

Men  are  not  all  politicians  or  all  soldiers.  As  a 
general  rule,  these  classes  have  never  constituted 
more  than  a mere  fraction  of  each  civilized  commu- 
nity. Yet  until  quite  recently,  history  has  exclusive- 
ly occupied  itself  with  their  doings.  According  to 
the  old  plan,  the  historian  of  Mr.  Pierce’s  adminis- 
tration w ould  give  a full  and  particular  account  of 
the  destruction  of  Greytown,  and  the  Japan  expedi- 
tion ; but  of  the  wages  paid  to  carpenters,  and  the 
style  of  living  in  Fifth  Avenue,  he  would  say  no- 
thing. Yet  how  much  more  truly  fitting  materials 
for  history  the  latter  than  the  former!  Mr.  Mae* 
aulay  stands  out  in  bold  contrast  to  his  rivals  in 
this  respect.  Compare  him  for  instance  with  Lord 
Mahon,  whose  opportunities  were  as  happy,  whose 
industry  as  great,  whose  experience  hardly  leas 
extensive ; the  latter,  notwithstanding  his  numer- 
ous excellences,  seems  a mere  clerk  beside  him. 
Macaulay  had  a difficult  task  to  perform.  Setting 
out  with  the  resolute  purpose  of  Recoining  the 
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historiographer  of  the  great  Whig  party  of  En- 
gland, he  was  bound  to  shape  his  materials  to  suit 
his  theory,  to  controvert  the  growing  belief  that 
the  British  Revolution  of  1688  was  a fraud.  Al- 
most every  historian  who  has  set  out  w ith  a similar 
partisan  object  in  view,  has  achieved  at  best  a 
powerful  pamphlet ; failing  altogether  in  producing 
a history.  It  was  left  for  Macaulay  to  conceal  his 
purpose  with  such  exquisite  skill  that  its  discovery 
is  an  after-thought  with  the  reader.  While  he 
reads,  he  is  so  irresistibly  dragged  along  with  the 
narrator,  planted  so  firmly  among  the  personages 
of  the  story,  thinking,  speaking,  living,  moving, 
even  eating  and  drinking  with  them,  that  he  had 
as  soon  suspected  a daguerreotype  of  flattery  as 
Macaulay  of  perversion  of  fact.  This  triumph  of 
art  is  mainly  due  to  the  minute  attention  bestowed 
on  details  too  often  deemed  trivial.  In  his  grandest 
pictures,  each  figure,  each  shadow  is  finished  with 
wonderful  care ; however  bold  the  main  outlines, 
no  detail  is  blurred.  Kings  are  there,  and  states- 
men, soldiers,  and  demagogues,  conquests  and  Par- 
liamentary debates;  but  besides  all  this,  which 
every  other  history  contains,  Macaulay  presents 
the  real  nation — the  people  who  had  little  or  no- 
thing to  do  with  government,  law's,  or  wars — in 
quite  as  clear  a light.  He  tells  how  parsons  lived, 
how  weavers  pursued  their  calling;  sketches  an 
eating-house  as  vividly  as  a senate  chamber ; leads 
us  into  the  homes  of  laborers  with  as  firm  a tread 
as  into  the  palace  of  the  Stadtholder.  This  is  true 
history. 

It  is  probable  that,  if  aU  the  works  that  have 
been  written  about  America  were  collected  together, 
no  private  library  could  contain  them.  Each  of 
the  thirteen  original  States  could  fill  a vast  book- 
case with  the  materials  for  its  annals.  Yet  how 
few  that  can  for  a moment  pretend  to  the  title  of 
history ! Here  a mass  of  undigested  facts,  there  a 
flew  of  unsupported  opinions ; here  a virulent  party 
pamphlet,  there  an  innocent  record  in  the  almanac 
style ; a bit  of  history  now  and  then  flashing  out 
of  a heap  of  rubbish,  just  to  show  that  the  artist, 
not  the  subject,  is  wanting.  Wo  would  speak  re- 
spectfully of  those  great  works  of  American  history 
which  represent  the  nation  in  the  Congress  of  let- 
ters. Dull  indeed  must  be  the  man  w ho  could  fail 
to  appreciate  the  admirable  skill,  the  high  poetic 
talent,  the  prodigious  research  of  which  some  re- 
cent histories  published  in  the  United  States  bear 
evidence.  But  the  more  profound  the  sense  of 
their  high  merits,  the  deeper  conviction  that  better 
is  yet  to  come.  History  is  not  oratory,  nor  yet 
philosophy.  A man  may  be  a profound  thinker 
and  an  elegant,  manly  writer,  without  being  any 
thing  but  an  indifferent  historian.  It  does  not 
even  follow  that,  because  one  can  paint  a historical 
scene  with  truth  and  vigor,  a continuous  history  is 
therefore  to  be  undertaken  with  confidence.  Many 
a general  can  draw  a perfect  plan  for  a battle,  who 
could  not  conduct  a single  campaign  without  ruin. 
The  connection  of  events,  the  link  of  dullness  w hich 
binds  two  interesting  scenes  together,  is  to  the  mere 
anecdotist  a Bridge  of  Asses  never  to  be  crossed. 
It  will  not  do  to  ignore  it  altogether,  for  it  can  not 
possibly  be  without  influence  on  succeeding  events ; 
nor  can  it  be  handled  freely  by  any  but  a master 
of  the  craft  without  marring  the  interest  of  the 
rest. 

The  modern  historian  enjoys  advantages  such  as 
Tacitus  and  Gibbon  never  dreamed  of.  In  the 
United  States  especially,  the  materials  that  each 
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day  is  amassing  will  wholly  relieve  the  future  his- 
torian of  the  mechanical  portion  of  his  task,  and 
will  leave  him  nothing  to  care  for  but  its  artistic 
execution.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  every 
book  in  the  world  were  destroyed,  and  nothing  of 
our  present  printed  matter  preserved  but  a file  of 
a leading  daily  New  York  journal,  a judicious  mind 
might  compile  from  it  a perfectly  full  and  accurate 
history  of  the  present  age.  No  such  appalling  dis- 
aster being  within  the  range  of  possibility,  to  what 
perfection  may  we  not  expect  history  to  be  here- 
after carried  ? Fancy  the  task  of  the  historian  who 
shall  sit  dow’n  in  the  year  1955  to  WTite  the  annals 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Compare  his  surfeit 
over  a dozen  newspaper  files  with  the  fierce  hunger 
for  facts  which  gave  Gibbon  courage  to  complete 
his  great  w’ork.  Politics  and  religion;  foreign  af- 
fairs and  domestic  legislation ; commerce,  industry, 
agriculture,  labor,  literature,  the  arts ; social  life, 
etiquette,  tone  of  the  public  mind  at  various  times, 
revolutions  in  taste,  in  dress,  in  manners ; all  lie 
open  before  him  almost  without  research.  A dozen 
daily  daguerreotypes,  taken  by  different  artists  and 
from  different  points  of  view,  would  not  transmit  i 
more  faithful  likeness  of  an  individual  than  the 
press  does  of  the  w orld.  It  will  be  as  easy  a hun- 
dred years  hence  to  describe  the  way  in  w hich  shoe- 
makers lived  at  the  present  day,  what  they  got  for 
their  shoes,  how  they  enjoyed  themselves,  and  what 
their  opinions  were,  as  it  is  for  us  to  sketch  the  his- 
tory of  the  Bonaparte  family.  Error  will  be  will- 
ful, if  it  exist  at  all;  with  so  much  light,  nothing 
short  of  closing  the  eyelids  could  produce  dimness 
of  vision.  The  cosmopolitan  tendency  of  modem 
times  will  obviously  go  a long  way  toward  effacing 
national  prejudices,  and  bringing  the  institutions 
of  each  country  nearer  a common  standard ; an  ar- 
rangement pregnant,  for  the  historian,  with  rich 
materials  of  philosophic  comparison.  Nor  is  there 
any  serious  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  fhture 
historian  will  be  likely  to  fall  below  former  writers 
in  point  of  artistic  skill.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  historical  science  is  progressive  in  every 
branch;  that  Tacitus  excelled  Thucydides,  Hume 
Tacitus,  Mignet  Hume,  Macaulay  Mignet ; and  it 
is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  future  his- 
torian on  w hom  shall  devolve  the  duty  of  painting 
New  York  in  the  nineteenth  century,  will  surpass 
Macaulay,  as  wrell  in  the  arrangement  and  coloring 
as  in  the  extent  of  his  materials. 

The  older  wc  grow  the  more  doubtful  it  appears 
whether,  if  we  all  of  us  had  a doctor  like  Don 
Quixote’s  to  drag  half  our  old  books  Into  the  yard 
and  make  a bonfire  of  them,  the  catastrophe  would 
be  a loss  or  a gain. 

(fMtnr’s  <£nst(  <£$air. 

ITH  May-day  comes  moving  in  the  city,  and 
plans  for  moving  out  of  the  city.  Not  more 
sure  are  the  winds  of  March  than  the  confusion  of 
May-day;  and  all  the  old,  time-hallowed  associa- 
tions with  the  season  are  utterly  routed  and  de- 
stroyed. In  our  quiet  Chair  wx  sit  and  survey  the 
tumult,  and  can  only  see  in  it  the  typical  day  of 
the  year  for  America  and  Americans.  Wc  have 
nothing  old,  and  it  seems  that  we  arc  determined 
never  to  have  any  thing  old.  We  pull  down  our 
barns  and  build  greater,  when  the  old  are  quite 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  were  gradually  get- 
ting to  be  ornaments  of  the  estate.  Time  has  the 
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magic  touch  of  romance.  Time  is  the  alchemist 
that  slowly  changes  the  heavy  coarse  stones  into  a 
poetic  material  more  precious  than  gold. 

Bat  we  do  not  think  so. 

The  same  restlessness  that  constantly  changes 
tile  house  also  invades  the  interior,  and  the  visitor 
longs  to  see  a sofa  which  is  not  in  the  last  mode, 
and  a table  that  has  not  just  arrived  from  Paris, 
and  a carpet  and  curtains  which  are  not  of  the  new- 
est pattern.  It  occurs  to  some  respectable  citizen 
that  he  must  have  a bay-window  to  illuminate  his 
dining-room.  Bay-windows  instantly  become  an 
epidemic.  All  the  houses  in  the  street  are  in- 
fected, and  burst  out  into  bay-windows.  The 
whole  city  is  eruptive  in  the  same  way.  The  sub- 
tle virus  penetrates  the  country.  The  rural  dis- 
tricts catch  the  contagion,  and  in  all  sequestered 
and  romantic  places  the  houses  are  seized  with  the 
affection,  and  bay-windows  appear  at  every  possi- 
ble point. 

But  how  much  charm  there  is  in  fitness ! Grand- 
mama  Doldrum  was  a quaint,  respectable,  dignified, 
and  agreeable  old  lady,  while  she  wore  her  gray  hair 
and  the  costume  which  harmonized  with  them.  But 
when  she  came  out  one  morning  in  a cluster  of  chest- 
nut curls,  and  a cap  all  arch  and  afloat  with  brilliant 
ribbons,  we  children  were  ready  to  forswear  all  re- 
lationship with  Grandmother  Doldrum.  Now  this 
fitness  is  just  as  beautiful  in  houses,  and  their  ar- 
rangements and  furnishings,  as  it  is  in  people  and 
the  proprieties  of  dress.  Suppose  you  should  sud- 
denly come  in  to  see  us — suppose  either  of  the  cor- 
respondents whose  letters  we  sometimes  publish 
should  enter  our  room,  and  you  or  they  should  find 
us  in  patent  leather  boots  and  a foppish  cravat  tie, 
and  carefully-considered  trowsers,  with  a coat  short 
in  the  waist,  and  with  large  flowing  sleeves,  care- 
fully displaying  emerald  wrist-buttons,  instead  of 
the  loose  garments,  a trifle  seedy,  and  the  capa- 
cious shoes,  with  strings,  and  the  rumpled  white 
cravat,  which  properly  become  our  years,  and 
which  we  always  wear — you  would  justly  say  to 
yourselves,  “ What  an  absurd  and  fantastic  old 
Easy  Chair,  aping  youth  1” 

For  our  own  part,  we  love  the  great  leather  chair  m 
which  Grandfather  Doldrum  sat,  and  the  little  oval 
screen  which,  in  the  long-vanished  years  when  there 
were  roses  upon  Grandmother  Doldrum’s  cheeks, 
protected  them  from  the  fire.  We  like  the  Doldrum 
sideboard,  the  Doldrum  china,  and  glass,  and  sil- 
ver. They  are  quaint,  indeed ; but,  for  that  very 
reason,  they  are  fall  of  tender  and  pleasing  associ- 
ations. 

Aunt  Jane  Doldrum,  when  she  was  a belle  of 
twenty,  married  her  present  husband,  and  they 
move,  every  few  years,  on  the  first  of  May.  My 
aunt,  Mrs.  Jane  Doldrum  Kuggs,  is  toward  seventy, 
and  if  you  should  call  at  her  house  this  morning, 
yon  would  swear  (or  affirm)  that  she  came  home,  a 
bride,  yesterday.  Every  thing  is  new,  and  new  in 
the  last  mode.  The  window  curtains,  and  the  fur- 
niture, and  the  carpets,  and  the  clocks,  and  gas- 
fixtures,  are  fearfully  new.  Aunt  Ruggs's  house 
has  as  much  interest  as  an  upholsterer's  ware  room, 
and  not  a bit  more.  It  is  only  the  wareroom  moved 
np-town. 

But  if,  when  we  went  to  take  our  Sunday’s  tea 
with  Aunt  Jane,  wo  could  see  something  that  re- 
called the  days  when  she  was  young — when 
Bleecker  Street  was  out  of  town — when  a brook 
ran  through  Canal  Street,  and  pretty  maids  spread 
clothes  In,  dry  in  the  fields  where  now  Broome 
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Street  roars  and  rattles — how  like  an  old  picture, 
or  song,  or  pleasant  chapter  from  history,  would 
our  Sunday  tea-drinkings  be.  But  as  it  is,  we 
are  afraid  of  dropping  tea  upon  the  table,  and  pre- 
serves upon  the  new  satin-damask  sofa,  and  we  sit 
very  carefully  lest  the  delicate  chair  should  give 
way  beneath  us ; and  all  is  so  elegant,  and  rich, 
and  splendid,  and  dismal,  in  Aunt  Jane’s  drawing* 
rooms,  that  positively  old  Mum  Phillis’s  parlor, 
down  in  Avenue  B,  is  pleasanter. 

This  dreary  propriety  and  chilly  splendor  are 
all  part  of  the  restlessness  that  begets  such  a cus- 
tom as  May-day  moving.  We  are  not  content 
with  the  old  home  nor  the  old  furniture ; and  yet 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  remember  that  while 
we  cling  to  the  old  things  endeared  by  association, 
we  also  so  far  cling  to  the  youth  with  which  they 
were  contemporary.  Aunt  Jane’s  new  furniture 
only  makes  her  old  age  more  evident ; and  as  she 
sits  and  gazes  at  it,  it  suggests  to  her  only  the  up- 
holsterer’s and  the  cabinet-maker’s  skill ; while,  if 
her  eye  could  rest  upon  the  chair  where  the  friends 
sat  who  will  come  no  more,  or  upon  the  table  where 
her  father  bent  in  writing,  or  the  side-board  where 
his  wine  sparkled,  she  would  feel  truly  at  home. 
Even  the  sadness  of  such  associations  and  remem- 
brances would  be  sweeter  than  the  consciousness 
that  she  could  not  tell  her  sofa  from  her  neighbor’s, 
nor  know  that  she  was  in  her  own  house  except  from 
the  audible  snore  of  Uncle  Ruggs,  who  has  fallen 
asleep  with  his  head  upon  the  sumptuous  back  of 
the  handsomest  lounge.  Poor  Aunt  Doldrum 
Ruggs  is  dreadfully  distressed,  for  if  he  turns  his 
head  there  will  be  an  eternal  memorial  of  the  move- 
ment upon  the  soiled  back  of  the  lounge. 

Think  of  these  things,  gentle  friends,  aunts  and 
uncles  of  every  name,  when  you  move  on  the  first 
of  May,  and  repair  the  old  table  and  the  old  bureau 
rather  than  buy  a now. 


But  when  May-day  is  over,  and  June  days  come, 
and  the  summer  solstice  reminds  us  all  of  the  sea, 
and  the  Tropics  be  upon  us,  then  where  shall  we 
go,  whither  shall  we  flee  ? 

A distinguished  diplomatic  friend  of  this  Easy 
Chair,  whose  friend,  Mr.  J.  Smythe,  Jr.,  has  occ^ 
sionally  made  our  pages  the  medium  of  his  com- 
munications to  the  public,  the  Spanish  Embassador, 
in  fact,  Don  Fandango  Bobtail,  informs  us  that  he 
means  to  devote  the  summer  to  the  watering-places, 
at  which  resorts,  ho  contends,  American  society  is 
best  studied,  and  will  sometimes  send  us  a line  of 
his  experiences  there. 

To  say  the  truth,  this  44  study  of  Society”  has 
been  of  late  a good  deal  overdone.  All  the  literary 
youths  about  town  have  fired  their  little  squibs 
through  newspaper  columns  or  magazines,  and  no- 
thing has  been  more  ruthlessly  satirized  and  scold- 
ed than  the  mysterious  existence  or  institution 
called  44  Society.”  The  Home  Journal,  indeed,  the 
laureate  and  organ  of  that  mystic  power,  has  bran- 
dished its  cudgels  valiantly  in  defense  of  the  ways 
and  means  of  44  Society,”  and  weekly  parades  the 
treasures  of  wit,  experience,  and  sagacity  it  has 
discovered  within  that  much-abused  circle.  They 
who  doubt  the  existence  of  such  treasures,  have 
but  to  look  at  the  proof  and  be  confounded.  For 
ourselves,  who  only  occasionally  let  fly  a shot  at 
the  great  and  awful  enemy,  there  is  consolation  in 
the  faith  that  society  will  survive  these  assaults; 
and  we  can  not  but  indulge  the  private  belief  that 

it  will  benefit  by  them.  The  bee  that  stings  also 
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makes  the  honey.  As  certain  follies  and  extrava- 
gances become  notorious  and  stigmatized  under 
some  fictitious  name,  the  irresistible  fear  of  ridicule 
will  persuade  all  sensible  men  and  women  to  avoid 
any  exposure  to  the  chance  of  receiving  such  a 
name. 

When  the  terrible  portrait  is  drawn,  they  will 
shrink  as  Addison  shrank  from  Pope's  splendid 
satire,  and  they  will  not  have  the  comfort  of  his 
closing  assuranoe : 

44  Who  would  not  smile  if  such  a man  there  be  f 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  hef* 

We  have,  with  some  curiosity,  asked  Don  Bob 
about  the  effect  of  this  incessant  fire  of  criticism 
upon  its  victim.  He  smiles  diplomatically,  and 
says,  with  a shrug,  that  the  world  is  too  old  to  re- 
form, and  that  nobody  epjoys  the  blow  more  than 
those  who  are  hit.  He  declares  he  doesn't  see 
that  women  dress  or  dance  any  less  extravagantly 
or  that  the  men  are  wittier,  for  all  the  fine  things 
that  hav6  been  said. 

44  Society  is  the  same  all  the  world  over,  my  dear 
old  Easy  Chair,"  says  Don  Bob,  44  and  has  always 
been  about  the  same,  so  far  as  I can  perceive. 
People  dress,  and  dance,  and  make  love,  and  marry 
for  money,  and  drive  a neat  turn-out,  and  squander, 
and  swiudle,  and  smile,  in  the  earliest  romances  as 
they  do  in  Mrs.  Gore’s  and  Mr.  James’s  latest 
Do  you  suppose  Ivanhoe  really  loved  Rowena  bet- 
ter than  Rebecca,  or  did  he  refrain  from  offering 
himself  to  Rebecca  because  she  was  of  the  despised 
race,  and  Mrs.  Front-de-I3oeuf  and  the  rest  of  the 
Grundy  family  of  the  period  would  have  made  such 
a dreadful  rout  about  it?  You  may  believe  that 
he  didn’t  marry  Rowena  because  it  was  a good 
match ; but  I shall  live  and  die  in  the  faith  that 
old  Ivanhoe,  in  the  musty  centuries  of  romance  and 
tradition,  did  just  what  young  Thomas  Noddy,  in 
the  next  street,  did.  They  both  wanted  to  marry 
well ; to  please  the  family ; to  have  yellow  linings 
to  the  carriage,  and  a well-set  table,  and  plenty  of 
servants.  They  wanted  to  shut  the  mouth  of  the 
gossiping  old  world,  and  go  gently  down  to  oblivion 
in  the  last  fashion.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noddy  will  laugh 
over  the  ‘Potiphar  Papers’  or  the  ‘Fudge  Do- 
ings’ a great  deal  more  merrily  than  the  sardonic 
cousin  in  the  country,  who  rails  at  the  city  she  is 
longing  to  live  in,  and  preaches  long  sermons  upon 
the  sinfulness  of  fashions  which  she  would  obse- 
quiously follow  if  she  could. 

“And  when  any  gentleman  takes  up  his  pen  and 
says  in  print  just  what  I am  saying  to  you,  he  is 
abused  as  if  he  had  picked  everybody’s  pocket. 
However,  my  dear  Easy  Chair,  I don’t  believe  Mr. 
Thackeray,  for  instance,  will  see  any  less  clearly 
the  melancholy  absurdities  of  social  life  because 
people  clamor  that  society  is  not  all  so  corrupt ; and 
I have  great  faith  in  the  fact  that  he  will  continue 
to  serve  them  up,  not  for  our  smiles  and  self-grat- 
ulation  only,  hut  our  very  earnest  and  serious  re- 
proval. 

44  Whether  he  and  the  rest  of  them  are  going  to 
do  any  good  by  their  brilliant  and  incessant  thrusts, 
I do  not  know.  But  the  year  2855  will,  I sincere- 
ly believe,  find  our  remote  posterity  all  laying  out 
in  May  where  they  shall  pass  the  summer;  still 
dancing  and  flirting  and  marrying,  making  money 
and  breaking  hearts,  doing  good  and  doing  ill,  while 
sly  and  sagacious  observers  go  gravely  about,  and 
occasionally  make  a study  from  life,  and  exasper- 
ate a few  of  the  sutgects. 

“But  whatever  they  do  in  the  May  of  2855, 


in  this  May  we  ought  to  consider  where  to 
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go. 

We  asked  Don  Bob  where  he  intended  to  go. 

“My  learned  friend,  I can  not  precisely  say; 

I should  like  to  see  Niagara  again,  also  Sharon, 
Saratoga,  N ah  ant,  and  Newport.  The  Virginia 
Springs  1 hear  well  mentioned ; nay,  Cordelia  her- 
self told  me  she  was  going  there.  Then  Cape  May 
has  charms ; for  it  may  be  said  of  Baltimore  and 
its  belles,  as  was  said  by  the  English  poet  Brown- 
ing— 

4 Where  I find  her  not,  beauties  vanish: 

Whither  I follow  her,  beauties  flee 
so  wherever  I find  Baltimore  summering,  there  I 
shall  rest  and  bask  in  beaut}'. 

“ But  I hear  of  a great  rally  to  be  made  at  Na- 
hant. Boston  goes  to  that  rock  to  breathe  the 
breezes  from  Cape  Cod.  They  are  Puritan  breezes, 
I think.  They  have  a rough  edge,  and  come 
shrouded  in  sharp  eastern  fogs.  I have  thought 
sometimes  of  that  bleak  December  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  when,  even  on  summer  days,  1 have  felt 
the  wind  sifting  through  to  my  very  marrow.  Bnt 
Nahant  is  a lovely  spot,  and  many  a treasure  of 
memory  is  labeled  with  its  name,  and  the  Hotel, 
my  Easy  Chair,  is  unsurpassed.  The  traveler  is 
well-housed  at  Niagara  in  the  Cataract,  and  at  Sa- 
ratoga in  the  United  States ; bat  not  at  the  Falls 
nor  the  Springs  is  he  more  comfortably  lodged 
and  sumptuously  served  than  at  the  Nahant  Hotel. 
It  is  new,  you  understand.  It  is  no  longer  the  old 
house,  where,  if  you  have  ever  been,  you  have 
vowed  vows  never  to  go  again.  But  if  you  have 
tasted  the  hospitalities  of  the  Tremont  and  the 
Revere  in  Boston,  then  you  have  had  a foretaste 
of  the  Nahant  Hotel.  It  is  a gentleman's  house; 
and,  if  you  have  undergone  Newport  hotels,  you 
will  understand  distinctly  what  I mean. 

“ There  are  other  magnets  on  that  promontory, 
of  which  I can  not  whisper  even  to  a discreet  Easy 
Chair.  If  you  go  there,  as  I sincerely  advise  you 
to  do,  you  will  find  them ; you  will  know  that  they 
are  there  by  your  inability  to  get  away ; you  will 
know  that  you  have  been  there  by  the  rosy  light 
that  will  linger  in  remembrance  about  your  Na- 
hant hours. 

44 Positively,”  said  Don  Bob,  “here  is  a tear!’* 

Newport,  we  learn,  will  be  more  thronged  than 
ever.  We  do  not  wonder.  There  is  a magic  in 
the  air  that  allures  like  the  singing  of  syrens.  But 
why  should  there  not  be  a tolerable  hotel  in  New- 
port? There  was  a long  and  careful  sketch  of 
Newport  life  and  history  in  our  August  number  of 
last  year ; but  there  was  nothing  truer  in  the  paper 
than  its  opening  remarks  upon  Newport  hotels. 
We  understand  that  a Newport  journal,  noted  for 
its  sagacity  and  independence,  discovered  that  tbs 
article  was  written  by  an  unfortunate  wight  who, 
having  no  means  to  pay  his  bills  at  the  hotels, 
compromised  the  matter  by  abusing  them.  It  is 
good  logic ; and,  if  Chat  journal  insists  upon  it,  we 
suppose  it  must  be  'Considered  true.  Now  we  dis- 
tinctly desire  our  correspondents  to  pay  their  bills : 
or,  in  case  they  can  not  perform  such  a task,  we 
beg  them  not  to  malign  their  creditors. 

In  this  case,  however,  our  own  experience  only 
confirms  that  of  our  August  contributor ; and  if  the 
journal  insists  (which  we  are  sure  it  will  not),  we 
will  produoe  our  bills  receipted.  There  is  not  a 
good  hotel  in  Newport;  a clean  and  comfortable 
house,  we  mean,  like  that  at  Nahant,  and  the  oth- 
ers we  have  mentioned*  And  yet  Newport  is  the 
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great  watering-place  of  the  country.  If  it  is  im- 
possible for  so  short  a season  to  support  a good 
housey  how  is  it  supported  at  Nahant  ? and  how  much 
prolonged  the  season  would  be,  if  we,  unhappy 
visitors,  who  would  gladly  see  September  and  Oc- 
tober by  the  sea,  only  had  some  proper  place  to 
inhabit ! We  humbly  suggest  that  a good  hotel 
upon  the  Cliff,  well-organized  and  well-kept,  would 
draw  the  permanent  summer  population  as  well  as 
the  transitory  visitors.  And  we  say  this,  with  all 
deference  in  proper  quarters,  not  because  our  purse, 
but  our  stomach,  gave  out.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
Is  there  a watering-place  of  finer  facilities  than 
Newport.  Nowhere  in  the  world  ought  they  to 
be  so  carefully  improved. 
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Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  when  he  was  in  England, 
and  soon  after  beginning  his  literary  career,  wrote 
home  letters  about  foreign  life  and  society,  for  which 
he  was  as  well  abused  as  any  author  we  remember. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  he  was  cast  out  of 
English  good  opinion  altogether.  But  it  happens 
that  we  owe  probably  more  to  Mr.  Willis  than  to 
any  other  American  traveler,  that  gossipy  knowl- 
edge of  literary  and  fashionable  society  which 
we  now  enjoy.  We  do  not  judge  the  extent  of 
his  acquaintance,  but  he  certainly  was  on  good 
terms  at  Gore  House,  the  London  residence  of 
Lady  Blessington,  and  there  he  met  many  of 
the  celebrities  of  whom  be  so  freely  and  gayly 
discoursed. 

Mr.  Willis  fell  upon  the  palmy  days  of  Lady 
Blessington.  Her  name  at  that  time  was  men- 
tioned rather  under  the  breath,  and  her  carriage 
was  not  seen  at  the  Queen’s  Drawing-rooms.  She 
was  unpleasantly  talked  about.  Yes ; but  60  was 
Lady  Flora  Hastings  a little  later.  Lady  Flora 
died  of  the  scandal,  but  Lady  Blessington,  though 
scandalized,  survived.  She  was  unpleasantly  talk- 
ed about,  but  all  the  noted  men  in  London  throng- 
ed her  rooms ; and  Gore  House  succeeded  Holland 
House. 

The  subject  of  the  unpleasant  talk,  in  connection 
with  Lady  Blessington,  was  Count  D’Orsay,  the 
husband  of  Lady  Blessington’s  daughter,  the  fam- 
ous dandy,  painter,  poet,  sculptor,  horse-jockey, 
and  critic.  D’Orsay  was  probably  the  best  Alei- 
biades  that  modem  European  society  has  seen. 
And  none  of  the  many  good  stories  told  of  him 
surpasses  in  characteristic  interest  that  related  by 
the  painter  Haydon  in  his  Autobiography.  The 
artist  was  starving,  and  half  broken-hearted  before 
his  picture — gloom  without  and  despair  within — 
when  suddenly  D’Orsay  enters,  like  a sunbeam, 
exquisitely  dressed,  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the 
mould  of  form,  surveys  the  canvas  for  a moment, 
descries  the  difficulty,  and  seizing  the  pallet  from 
the  painter,  takes  the  brush  in  his  delicately  kidd- 
ed hand,  and  gives  the  necessary  stroke;  then 
smiles,  bows,  and  skips  into  his  cab.  It  is  a true 
bit  of  Vivian  Grey  in  real  life.  And  Disraeli,  too 
shrewd  to  lose  so  fine  a subject,  made  D’Orsay  the 
Count  Mirabel  of  his  44  Henrietta  Temple,”  and 
dedicated  the  book  to  D’Orsay  by  name. 

That  virtuous  body,  London  society,  of  which 
the  Newcomes  is  the  most  subtle  and  masterly 
picture  and  analysis,  was  never  weary  of  whisper- 
ing about  this  Alcibiades  and  his  Aspasia.  Lady 
Blessington  went  about  44  under  a clond,”  as  it  is 
poetically  rendered.  She  and  the  Count  crossed 
to  Paris,  when  the  weloome  guest  of  Gore  House 
became  President  of  France ; and  they  both  died  in 
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Paris  during  the  first  years  of  the  new  Napoleonic 
regime. 

The  gossip  about  her  has  been  recently  revived 
by  the  publication  of  her  correspondence,  edited  by 
Dr.  Madden ; and  much  the  most  important  cir- 
cumstance of  the  revival  is  the  letter  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  addressed  to  the  London  Athe» 
nceum.  The  stalwart  veteran;  the  polished  and 
profound  author,  who  knows  that  if  his  readers 
are  not  many,  they  are  all  enthusiasts  and  friends ; 
whose  sympathies  are  always  upon  the  right  side, 
and  who  is  sure  to  say  a strong  word*  for  those 
whose  liberal  thoughts  or  noble  actions  have  re- 
pelled sympathy,  has  now  thrown  a flower  upon 
the  grave  of  the  wife  of  an  early  friend,  and  a 
hostess  whose  house  and  heart  were  always  open 
to  him. 

We  allude  to  this  letter  because  it  is  so  fine  a 
protest  against  the  eager  and  withering  gossip 
which  is  so  often  a hundred-fold  worse  than  what 
it  condemns.  If  she  has  any  warm  friends  living, 
surely  they  will  cherish  this  letter  as  her  best 
epitaph. 

Christian  reader,  what  do  we  do,  you  and  this 
old  Easy  Chair,  when  a fellow-sinner  sins?  Of 
course  we  hurry  to  see  who  will  cast  the  first  stone, 
and  hit  hardest.  And  that  is  the  tone,  and  the 
preaching,  and  the  practice  of  Christian  society. 
Now  what  said  the  Master  about  casting  the  first 
stone  ? what  canons  did  he  lay  down  about  that 
proceeding  ? We  honor  this  letter  of  old  Walter 
Savage  Landor — a man  who  has  held  his  heart 
firm  and  true  for  more  than  seventy  years — be- 
cause it  inculcates  the  simple  and  reasonable  doc- 
trine taught  in  the  case  of  the  Syrian  woman. 
The  applicability  of  the  rule  is  not  altered  because 
it  is  an  English  woman. 

Landor  tells  the  story  of  his  introduction  and 
subsequent  acquaintance.  44  Her  parties  contained 
more  of  remarkable  personages  than  were  ever  as- 
sembled in  any  other  house,  excepting,  perhaps, 
Madame  de  Sta&l.  In  the  month  of  the  Coro- 
nation more  men,  illustrious  in  rank,  in  genius, 
and  in  science,  met  at  Gore  House,  either  at  din- 
ner or  after,  than  ever  were  assembled  in  any  pal- 
ace. Enough  has  been  said  vitupatory  about  the 
mistress  of  that  mansion.  I disbelieve  in  the  tales 
of  her  last  friendship  (D’Orsay) ; an  earlier  one  af- 
fords more  cause  for  admiration  than  censure.” 

He  then  relates  her  attachment  to 44  a very  hand- 
Bome  man,”  who  had  ruined  himself  by  gaming, 
and  had  fled  the  country.  She  resolved  to  follow ; 
and  Lord  Blessington,  who  was  then  in  love  with 
her,  did  not  make  a proposal  that  she  should  mar- 
ry him,  but  that  he  should  pay 44  a thousand  pound 
or  two”  to  bring  back  her  lover.  It  was  impossi- 
ble. The  lover  wrote  that  he  should  never  return, 
and  begged  not  to  mar  her  future.  Then  Lord 
Blessington  came  forward.  Lady  Blessington,  un- 
til the  death  of  the  exile,  sent  him  a hundred 
pounds  quarterly.  44  Virtuous  ladies !”  concludes 
Landor,  44  instead  of  censuring  her  faults,  attempt 
to  imitate  her  virtues.  Believe  that,  if  any  excess 
may  be  run  into,  the  excess  of  tenderness  is  quite 
as  pardonable  as  that  of  malignity  and  rancor.” 


The  Spring  opens  no  pleasanter  doors  than  those 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  whose  exhi- 
bition this  year  was  in  the  rooms  lately  occupied 
by  the  Dfisseldorf  Gallery.  In  the  midst  of  Amer- 
ican lift,  which  allows  so  little  leisure,  and  which 

has  no  class  of  cultivated  loungers,  the  je uneue 
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dork,  of  foreign  capitals,  it  is  interesting  to  mark 
what  effect  and  influence  these  annual  collections 
of  paintings  have  upon  the  public  mind. 

The  catalogue  of  this  year’s  exhibition  opens 
with  a hilarious  account  of  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  Academy.  It  tells  us  of  the  extremely 
favorable  state  of  health  in  which  the  institution 
finds  itself,  and  states  that  it  never  held  a higher 
place  in  the  public  interest.  Copious  allusions  are 
also  made  to  the  admirable  organization  of  the 
Academy.  We  hear  of  lectures,  schools,  collec- 
tions, etc.,  to  a degree  that  will  surely  make  glad 
the  hearts  of  lonely  young  aspirants  secluded  in  re- 
mote districts,  and  hampered  by  poverty ; and  which 
illuminates  our  minds  to  a glow,  in  respect  of  the 
love  of  art,  and  sympathy  with  its  pursuit,  which, 
it  appears,  has  struck  such  deep  root  in  our  metro- 
politan, if  not  our  national,  character. 

For  the  present,  indeed,  the  lonely  young  aspi- 
rants need  not  sell  their  clothes  to  raise  money  to 
enable  them  to  reach  the  favored  region  where  the 
Academy  proffers  lectures,  lessons,  and  apparatus 
so  freely.  For  the  present  these  things  have  gone 
into  abeyance.  Like  shop-windows  which,  for  the 
last  month,  have  blazed  with  the  notice  that  “on 
the  first  of  May,  this  store  will  open  with  an  illim- 
itable stock  of  soap-bubbles  and  tobacco-smoke,” 
so  the  Academy  catalogue  announces  that  on  the 
first  convenient  opportunity,  lectures,  lessons,  and 
appliances  w'ill  be  afforded  to  an  eager  public. 

However,  we  do  not  intend  to  follow  this  scent. 
But  w hy  did  so  grave  and  discreet  a body  as  the 
Academy  adorn  itself  for  its  festival  with  such 
grotesque  rhetoric  as  the  preface  to  its  annual  list 
of  pictures  ? There  was  no  especial  occasion  to  say 
any  thing ; and  if  such  occasion  had  existed,  surely 
the  Academy  should  have  put  forth  a well-consid- 
ered and  comprehensive  statement  of  its  condition 
and  prospects.  The  effect  of  such  a performance  is 
immediately  to  challenge  attention  to  its  existence, 
and  searching  investigation  into  its  operation.  The 
great  question  of  the  utility  of  Academies  is  at  once 
vexed,  and  there  may  be  hard  knocks  given,  and 
hard  feelings  engendered,  before  the  question  is 
answered. 

We  presume  the  facta  of  the  case  to  be  simply 
these : That  the  Academy  is  an  amiable  institution, 
which,  with  very  limited  means,  and  no  public 
sympathy,  has  been  endeavoring  to  teach  the  ru- 
diments of  art,  and  to  cherish  an  esprit  de  corps 
among  artists.  It  has  had,  we  believe,  no  profes- 
sors, nor  any  courses  of  lectures,  and  it  has  cer- 
tainly been  very  poor.  It  was  about  four  years 
since  that  a short  course  of  popular  miscellaneous 
lectures  upon  subjects  connected  with  art,  was  de- 
livered for  the  benefit  of  the  Academy,  and  the  at- 
tendance upon  those  lectures  showed  a not  very 
extensive  enthusiasm  in  the  general  sutgect.  A 
year  or  two  later  each  of  the  artists  of  the  city 
contributed  a work  for  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Academy ; and,  as  we  learn,  nearly  two  thousand 
dollars  were  realized  from  the  sale.  Meanwhile 
the  Academic  performances  as  such,  the  teaching 
by  various  means,  was  extremely  limited,  if  not 
altogether  suspended;  and  now  that  they  have 
come  to  a full  stop,  we  have  this  cheerful  preface 
assuring  us  that  affairs  were  never  more  flourishing. 

Now  we  sincerely  hope  they  are,  because  all 
Americans  who  love  liberal  studies  must  desire 
the  prosperity  of  an  institution  intended  to  ad- 
vance them.  And  we  do  not  find  the  same  otyeo- 
tions  to  this  Academy  as  to  those  of  Europe.  The 
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fact  is  unquestionable,  we  presume,  that  iu  Europe 
the  academies  have  either  occasioned  the  decline 
of  art,  or  have  been  contemporary  with  it  Prob- 
ably the  latter  is  the  true  statement,  for  no  academy 
would  have  ruined  Raphael,  as  none,  certainly, 
would  have  made  Michel  Angelo.  So  fatally  trim  is 
this  statement,  that  every  man  who  concerns  him- 
self at  all  with  such  interests  knows  that  the  word 
Academic , as  applied  to  works  of  art,  means  a con- 
ventional and  unreal  character — means  every  thing, 
in  fact,  but  vital  excellence.  It  signifies  the  per- 
fection of  what  can  be  taught,  and  the  sad  tendency 
of  the  institution  is  to  value  talent  more  than 
genius. 

But  an  academy  with  ns  bos  not  commanded, 
and  never  w?ill  command,  that  kind  of  influence 
and  patronage  which  in  other  countries  has  made 
it  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  art.  Our  differ- 
ent social  organization  would  always  paralyze  that 
tendency.  With  us  an  academy  must  always  be, 
what  the  present  aims  to  be,  a college  of  art;  and 
properly  managed  it  would  no  more  prevent  a 
man’s  becoming  a great  artist  than  a well-managed 
university  would  prevent  his  becoming  a great  poet 
Genius  needs  training  even  more  than  talent,  be- 
cause it  is  more  dogmatic  and  erratic.  Feeling  is 
not  enough  for  the  artist.  As  was  once  well  said 
to  this  old  Easy  Chair,  the  artist  must  be  nine 
parts  mechanic  to  one  part  poet.  Just  as  in  food, 
the  saccharine  element,  which  is  the  nourishing 
quality,  must  be  in  greatly  less  proportion  thai 
the  unnourishing  fibre. 

We  glance  only  at  these  considerations.  They 
are  inevitably  suggested  by  the  extraordinary 
preface  of  the  catalogue.  By  that  preface  the 
Academy  has  committed  itself.  It  has  made  im- 
plied promises.  It  proposes  to  do  something  on  a 
greater  scale  than  heretofore.  Let  us  hope  that 
over  the  exhibitions  of  future  years  no  Nemesis  will 
shake  this  year’s  catalogue.  With  each  twelve- 
month  we  shall  repair  to  the  halls  with  more 
exigent  eyes.  “ Show  the  fruits  of  that  fine  prom- 
ise ! WTiere  are  the  better  pictures  ? Where  is 
the  profounder  interest  in  art?  Where  are  the 
professors  and  their  lectures,  the  teachers  and  their 
lessons,  the  collections  and  their  capable  expound- 
ers ?”  It  will  not  do  to  assure  ua  even'  year  that 
things  are  better.  We  are  too  much  and  sincerely 
interested  in  the  condition  and  progress  of  artistic 
studies  to  be  stopped  w ith  hilarious  prefaces  and 
cheerful  assurances  of  plethora.  We  like  the 
Academy,  we  think  with  pleasure  of  that  band  of 
artists  in  the  midst  of  the  universal  whirl,  who 
are  quietly  holding  fast  to  the  pursuit  of  beauty. 

And  so  jealous  are  we  of  their  position  and  dignity 
that  we  shrink  from  seeing  any  false  or  foolish 
step,  any  hasty  or  unnecessary  statement,  any 
thing,  in  short,  which  will  give  envy  a chance  to 
sneer,  or  skepticism  the  excuse  of  a smile. 

And  in  this  connection  we  must  take  leave  to 
remind  the  loungers  about  our  Chair,  that  in  the 
Crayon , a weekly  journal  published  in  Neiv  York, 
they  have  as  sincere,  intelligent,  and  agreeable  a 
record  of  the  contemporary  state  of  art,  and  criti- 
cism upon  its  performances,  as  there  is  in  the 
world.  It  is  a paper  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and 
satisfactory  to  the  mind,  and  when  the  lounger 
considers  that  there  is  no  more  difficult  thing  to 
do  well  than  to  conduct  an  esthetic  journal,  it  is 
the  highest  praise  to  say  that  this  is  wrell  done. 

Let  the  Academy  be  managed  as  well  for  an  acad- 
emy of  art,  as  the  Crayon  is  managed  as  a journal 
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of  art,  and  its  prosperity  will  speak  for  itself,  and 
can  dispense  with  hilarious  prefaces. 

We  have  tarried  a long  time  at  the  door,  but  we 
mean  to  enter  and  take  a glance  at  the  pictures. 

And  who  is  Mr.  Darby  who  has  two  charming 
pictures,  and  seemed  to  be  the  new  excellence  of 
the  exhibition?  His  small  cabinet  portrait  was 
thoughtful  and  conscientious,  and  his  “ heads”  were 
a pair  of  faces  so  full  of  character,  so  tenderly 
treated,  and  so  sweetly  conceived,  that  we  are  sure 
many  who  saw  them  asked  the  question  we  ask, 
Who  is  Mr.  Darby  ? Such  wrorks  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  accident,  and  we  shall  undoubtedly  hear 
more  of  him.  il  He  has  a future,”  as  the  French 
delicately  express  so  much  more  than  is  said. 

Mr.  Baker’s  portraits  were  delicious,  especially 
that  of  the  lady  with  the  rose-bud  and  the  evanes- 
cent loveliness  so  charmingly  caught  and  fixed 
forever.  The  reality  of  this  portrait,  its  entire 
want  of  exaggeration,  its  pure  humanity,  detain 
the  memory  now,  as  it  did  the  eye  then.  This 
artist  has  a fresh,  sweet  sincerity  of  color,  and 
honest  reverence  for  nature,  which  have  already 
given  him  rank  with  the  best  of  our  portrait 
painters. 

Mr.  Elliott  is  our  literalist,  not  that  he  imitates 
so  faithfully  every  detail,  for  he  is  very  slovenly 
in  the  details  and  accessories  of  his  portraits.  But 
he  gives  the  literal,  not  the  poetic  man.  It  is  Mr. 
Richard  Roe,  the  lawyer,  or  Adolphus  Gunnybags, 
Esq.,  the  merchant,  or  Mrs.  M&re,  mother  of  six 
children,  that  he  gives  us;  and  no  friend  of  the 
family,  however  long  he  may  have  been  absent  in 
India,  could  fail  to  recognize  it.  But  it  is  only 
the  lawyer  and  the  merchant,  and  not  the  man. 
It  is  literally  correct.  It  has  a daguerreotype 
exactitude  of  form  and  color ; but  there  is  some- 
thing more  in  every  man  than  appears  in  Mr. 
Elliott’s  portrait  of  him,  however  unmistakable  a 
likeness  and  well-painted  a picture  it  may  be. 

Mr.  Hicks’s  full-length  portrait  had  beautiful 
and  vigorous  parts.  The  light  was  admirable.  It 
was  real  daylight ; and  the  drapery  was  well-man- 
aged and  accurately  imitated,  and  the  general 
composition  was  attractive.  But  the  head  lacked 
the  elaborate  finish  of  some  of  the  accessories,  and 
the  eye  consequently  lingered  too  long  upon*  the 
brilliant  damasks  and  handsome  carpet.  For  this 
reason  there  was  a want  of  unity  in  the  work,  and 
fit  pleased,  altogether,  less  than  the  two  oil-portraits 
of  Lucretia  Mott  and  Gulian  C.  Yerplanck,  and  the 
crayon  head  of  Parke  Godwin.  In  the  first  there 
was  beautiful  modeling  and  coloring.  Perhaps 
the  face  of  Mrs.  Mott  was  too  spotty;  but  they 
were  as  good  portraits  as  we  havo  seen  from  Mr. 
Hicks,  and  that  is  saying  very  much. 

Mr.  Gray  had  but  one  head.  It  was  a half- 
length  portrait  of  a child,  and  presented  a most 
extraordinary  aspect  of  nature  in  the  landscape 
background ; but  the  sunny  hair  of  the  girl,  and 
the  youthful  grace  of  the  figure  made  the  picture 
charming. 

Mr.  Huntington  evidently  reposed  upon  his  lau- 
rels this  year.  The  Boadicean  Magdalen  was  un- 
interesting. 

Mr.  Durand,  the  President,  was  ns  good  as  usual, 
and  in  precisely  the  same  way.  His  large  wood- 
study  was  accurate  and  conscientious ; and  upon 
his  smaller  canvases  the  same  tranquil  cows  grazed 
upon  the  same  tranquil  pastures,  and  the  same 
placid  stream  purled  along  the  same  placid  land- 
scape, that  we  remember  for  many  years.  It  is  a 
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calm  pastoral  that  Mr.  Durand  paints,  and  it  is  al- 
ways very  lovely.  His  qualities  are  easily  per- 
ceived, but  they  are  not  easily  acquired.  He  is 
mannered,  and  from  year  to  year  monotonous; 
but  that  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  condition  of 
human  performance.  There  is  no  perceptible  change 
from  year  to  year;  but  it  would  be  a hopeless  task 
to  quarrel  with  what  is  good  because  it  is  not  al- 
ways becoming  better.  It  ought  to  he  f True : but 
good  performance  is  no  less  good  because  it  is  not 
better,  and  in  art  of  every  kind,  unless  there  be 
great  genius,  the  limit  of  individual  excellence  is 
soon  reached. 

Mr.  Church  exhibited  several  very  elaborate  and 
striking  compositions  of  South  American  scenery. 

They  were  glowing,  and  careful,  and  very  com- 
plete. The  light  and  clouds  were  often  extremely 
fine,  and  the  sense  of  lush,  tropical  luxuriance  was 
very  perfectly  conveyed.  They  were  universally 
admired.  But  is  it  not  rather  Church  than  Nature 
that  we  saw  in  those  paintings  ? 

Mr.  Kensett  had  only  one  considerable  work.  It 
was  less  striking  than  Mr.  Church’s,  but  it  was  no 
less  truthful  and  satisfactory.  Mr.  Kensett’s  con- 
science holds  his  pencil.  He  seems  to  have  felt 
every  hue  in  his  picture.  There  is  no  sacrifice  to 
effect ; there  is  no  trick  of  any  kind,  but  the  simple 
and  transparent  breadth  of  Nature  is  every  where 
visible.  His  pictures  are  monotonous  and  cool  in 
the  general  impression ; but  it  is  because  what  he 
can  evidently  do  best,  he  as  evidently  does  most 
naturally,  and  he  will  not  proceed  faster  upon  his 
canvas  than  he  does  in  his  observation  of  nature 
and  mastery  of  the  means  to  express  it.  Mr.  Ken- 
sett’s pictures  have  a reality  as  well  as  an  actuality. 

Mr.  Cropsey  had  a “ Mount  Washington,”  which 
it  was  a pleasure  to  study.  The  old  faults  of  cut- 
up foreground  disfigured  it,  and  it  was  rather  too 
evidently  an  effect  of  pigments.  But  the  vigor  of 
the  handling,  and  the  close  study,  the  clear  and 
lovely  sky,  and  the  bold  cloud-forms — his  favorite 
cumuli,  but  a little  too  pointed  and  pinnacled  for 
cumuli — merited  the  greatest  praise.  Mr.  Cropsey 
is  still  constantly  increasing  his  scope,  and  im- 
proves, even  to  the  eye  of  the  uninitiated,  yearly. 

Mr.  Casilear  had,  as  he  has  had  for  two  or  three 
years,  some  of  the  tenderest  and  truest  bits  of  land- 
scape in  the  exhibition.  They  have  a modesty, 
and  a fresh,  absolute  excellence,  which  are  refresh- 
ing. There  are  no  sudden  dashes  to  catch  applause 
unawares,  but  they  are  carefully  considered,  and 
executed  with  exquisite  grace.  They  are  full  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  true  artist.  We  hope,  next 
year,  to  meet  Mr.  Casilear  upon  a larger  canvas. 

Mr.  Hall  had  some  of  his  brilliant  bits  of  color ; 

Mr.  Cafferty  one  fine  head  at  least;  Mr.  Gifford 
hazy  landscapes,  not  powerful,  but  full  of  sweet 
feeling ; Mr.  Hubbard  his  golden  gleam  of  summer ; 

Mr.  Colman  a study  of  great  promise,  as  also  Mr. 

Hart.  We  dan  not  do  justice  to  them  here,  but 
we  can  record  our  admiration. 

Mr.  Staigg’s  miniatures  were  exquisite.  No  son 
or  grandson,  no  daughter  or  granddaughter  need 
mourn  any  longer  that  they  are  not  contemporary 
with  Malbone — Mr.  Staigg’s  miniatures  aro  not 
less  beautiful  in  their  kind.  Mr.  Samuel  Lau- 
rence’s heads  of  Bancroft  and  Willis  were  masterly 
sketches  of  character.  There  was  a sketch  by  Mr. 

Ruskin  which  was  dreadful ; and  a careful  and  elab- 
orate crayon  drawing  by  Mr.  Darley  which  was  one 
of  the  finest  things  upon  the  walls,  for  its  variety, 
character,  and  superb  handling. 
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The  exhibition  was  smaller,  bnt  not  otherwise 
inferior  to  that  of  other  years.  It  is  not  from  year 
to  year,  but  from  comparison  after  certain  intervals, 
that  the  progress  of  art  in  this  country  can  be  per- 
ceived. Compare  the  exhibition  of  ’45  with  that 
of  *66,  and  then  say  if  wre  are  not  advancing. 

And  now  this  prosing  old  Easy  Chair  has  one 
suggestion  to  make.  The  Academy  has  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars,  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  old  build- 
ing. That  sum  ought  to  be  so  invested  that  the 
interest  is  about  four  thousand  dollars.  Now  sixty 
thousand  dollars  will  not  build  nor  buy  proper  ac- 
commodations for  the  Academy,  not  to  say  any 
thing  of  supporting  its  schools,  etc.  But  four 
thousand  dollars,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, will  amply  cover  the  expense  of  hiring  an 
exhibition-room  for  two  or  three  months — a room 
for  the  collection  and  library,  and  teachers  to  di- 
rect the  studies  of  beginners.  A poor  institution, 
like  the  Academy,  has  no  right  to  dine  or  sup 
sumptuously,  nor  to  build  a great  and  useless  tem- 
ple. But  it  has  plenty  of  means  and  men  to  ac- 
complish the  avowed  objects  of  its  organization ; 
and  its  exceedingly  hilarious  preface  to  the  last 
catalogue  has  opened  all  our  eyes  to  see  that  those 
objects  ore  accomplished. 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Though  our  topics  range  a few  days  later  than 
the  mail,  we  must  take  them  up  where  we  left 
them ; by  so  doing  we  leave  no  gap  in  our  record 
of  what  crowns  the  newspaper  talk  of  Europe ; and 
beside,  we  give  our  kindly  readers  occasion  to  trip 
back  a leaf  or  two  in  the  history  of  the  times,  and 
by  a re-look  at  the  great  events  which  checker  the 
years,  to  fix  them  more  firmly  in  memory,  and  to 
discuss  with  coolness  what  they  have  before  dis- 
patched with  their  morning’s  coffee. 

There  was  a buzz  on  the  Bourse  of  Paris  when 
the  news  first  came,  in  the  shape  of  floating  rumor, 
that  the  great  Nicholas  had  slipped  from  the  stage, 
and  'would  make  his  voice  heard  over  the  electric 
wires  no  longer.  The  Bourse  proper — the  great 
temple  w hich  fronts  the  theatre  of  the  Vaudeville 
— had  indeed  closed ; but  the  speculators  had  not 
yet  deserted  their  usual  haunts  along  the  Boule- 
vard; and  until  two  of  the  morning,  the  cafes 
where  they  seal  their  outside  bargains  were  lighted, 
and  noisy  with  speculation. 

A rise  from  five  to  ten  dollars,  in  as  many  hours, 
on  the  value  of  all  the  leading  stocks,  is  at  any 
time  a startling  matter  in  these  dull  times  of  Eu- 
ropean commerce;  but  when  the  rise — as  it  did 
then — sprung  from  a dead  man’s  chamber,  there 
was  a wild  excitement  in  it,  and  a fever  of  gain, 
upon  which  a philosopher  might  moralize  with 
profit. 

The  dismal  news  crushed  other  hopes  besides 
those  which  clustered  in  the  hearts  of  Romanoff 
kindred  ; and  the  French  journals  tell  us  the  story 
of  many  an  hahitu&  of  the  Paris  exchange,  whose 
fortune  was  swept  away  by  the  Emperor’s  death. 

And  our  readers  must  know' — if  they  do  not  al- 
ready— that  the  moneyed  speculators  of  Paris  are 
not  all  of  them  the  keen-visaged  men  who  have 
sharpened  their  wits  upon  the  columns  of  the 
Bourse ; many  a quiet  grocer  of  moderate  earnings 
perils  his  capital  upon  the  risks  of  three  per  cents. ; 
and  many  a demure  old  lady — with  a love  of  Cash- 
meres or  of  Canada  Bison  in  her  thought— slips  to 
the  bureau  of  the  money-changers  for  a trial  at  the 
game  of  the  stocks. 
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One  of  our  Paris  letter-writers  tells  us  indeed  of 
a poor  woman  who  kept  the  till  of  her  husband’s 
shop,  and  who,  w earied  with  the  modest  accumula- 
tions of  slow-passing  years,  had  ventured  her  whole 
capital  in  trade  upon  the  prospect  (which  a week 
before  the  Emperor's  death  seemed  imminent)  of  a 
fall  in  the  price  of  the  state  securities.  Upon  the 
very  night,  however,  preceding  the  day  on  which 
her  venture  was  to  double  her  fortune,  the  tide 
turned ; and  the  same  fate  which  hurried  the  Czar 
to  his  final  account,  ruined  utterly  the  adventurous 
dame  of  the  counter. 

But  small  griefs  and  small  reverses  make  no 
show  in  a time  when  armies  are  dying,  when 
cabinets  are  toppling  over,  and  Emperors  sinking 
to  the  lost  slumber. 

It  is  an  old  story,  that  the  bearer  of  bad  news 
rides  upon  a fast  horse ; yet  even  w ith  the  proverb 
in  mind,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  tidings  of  the 
great  calamity  of  Russia  came  to  the  western 
capitals  of  Europe  more  quickly  and  surely  than 
ever  any  great  news  before : the  wires  stood  firmly 
to  the  weight  of  the  story ; no  link  was  broken  in  the 
chain ; the  electric  batteries  were  charged  well ; and 
within  the  same  twenty-four  hours,  the  king  Fred- 
eric mourned  his  stanchest  friend ; Napoleon  dis- 
cussed the  news  with  his  generals  at  Boulogne ; and 
the  stately  Palmerston  gave  the  tidings — without  a 
comment — to  his  felloiv-commoners  of  England. 

It  would  have  been  wrell  if  comment  had  beem 
used  more  sparingly  in  other  quarters ; and  what- 
ever others  may  think  of  the  matter,  we  can  not 
give  our  echo  to  the  damning  terms  in  which  t be 
British  papers  have  recorded  the  end  of  the  life  of 
Nicholas.  The  English  press-men  indeed  study 
very  few  arts  of  courtesy ; and  we  admire  the  honr- 
esty  with  which  they  blurt  out  disagreeable  truths, 
however  near  home  these  truths  may  lie ; but  when 
the  Times  talks  of  the  fallen  Czar,  as  of  an  atgect 
culprit,  who  had  utterly  lost  friends,  character,  and 
power,  and  died  desolated  by  the  ignominy  and  the 
fatality  of  his  career,  it  6eems  to  us  that  the  Times 
not  only  forgets  good  taste,  but  overlooks  the  un- 
fortunate comparisons  which  outsiders  may  draw 
between  the  monarch  discomfited  by  death,  and 
their  British  Cabinet  which  dies  as  easily  as  it 
conges  to  life  again. 

“ In  the  long  array  of  history,  and  among  those 
figures  dimly  seen  along  the  ages  of  the  past,  which 
bear  imperishable  traces  of  their  guilt  and  their 
doom,  none  stands  a more  visible  mark  of  retribu- 
tive justice  than  he  who  has  thus  abruptly  passed 

from  the  scene  of  human  affairs This  blow 

has  fallen  not  only  on  the  armies  which  Russia  has 
equipped  for  the  defense  of  her  territory,  not  only 
on  her  policy  and  her  alliances,  but  more  especially 
on  the  one  great  author  of  the  w ar,  who  has  expi- 
ated with  the  loss  of  reputation,  the  loss  of  power, 
and  the  loss  of  life  itself,  the  outrage  he  committed 
on  the  rights  of  other  states,  and  on  the  peace  of 
Europe.” 

In  this  way  Bpeaks  the  Times:  and  the  Chronicle 
says,  “ He  lived  to  know  that  his  name  was  exe- 
crated throughout  the  world.  Baffled  alike  in  his 
diplomacy,  and  in  his  military  char  icter,  he  died 
know  ing  that  he  had  flung  away  the  hardly-earned 
fame  of  a long  and  too  successful  career.” 

Will  sober  history,  or  impartial  observers  (for 
the  world  is  fully  large  enough  to  offer  such)  con- 
firm this  estimate  ? Is  it  not  something  flippant 
to  speak  thus  slightingly  of  that  diplomacy  which 
startled  Greece  into  rebellion,  which  secured  in  a 
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perilous  season  an  Austrian  guard  for  the  Danubian 
provinces,  and  which  has  so  adroitly  pushed  its 
negotiations  with  the  courts  of  Germany,  that 
notwithstanding  all  of  Western  strategy,  no  man 
can  tell  where  they  stand?  Or  is  it  altogether 
fitting  in  our  neighbors  of  England  to  point  rhetor- 
ical sneers  at  a military  power  around  whose  breast- 
works of  the  south — kept  in  marvelous  order— a 
magnificent  British  army  has,  through  the  season 
past,  dashed  itself  in  pieces  ? 

We  are  no  friends  to  the  despotic  influences 
which  reside  in  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  now 
and  always;  but  we  like  to  see  vigor  acknowl- 
edged, and  administrative  energy  recognized,  al- 
though it  belongs  to  the  head  and  hands  of  an 
ambitious  and  irresponsible  monarch.  Nicholas 
certainly  did  not  cherish  44  liberal  opinions ;”  per- 
haps he  was  not  even  generous  (though  there  will 
be,  in  many  minds,  doubts  of  this) ; but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  professed  boldly  his  doctrine  of  a 44  di- 
vine right  of  kings,”  and  pressed  it  bravely  to  its 
issues.  His  ambition,  too,  was  not  a covert  one, 
but  written  all  over  his  actions.  History  may  not, 
indeed,  say  much  of  his  justice ; possibly  not  of  his 
benevolence — though  there  .were  thousands  who 
mourned  over  him  with  honest  tears — but  it  will 
never  be  denied  that  Russia,  under  the  lead  of  his 
earnestness  and  devotion,  has  made,  during  an 
equal  period,  greater  strides  in  the  arts,  in  the  sci- 
ences, and  in  all  those  elements  of  civilization  of 
which  the  Continental  monarchs  of  Europe  permit 
the  growth,  than  any  sister  nation  of  the  Old 
World. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  Times  articles,  and  if 
we  must  except  to  the  good  taste  of  its  44  execra- 
tion” of  the  fallen  monarch  of  Russia,  and  to  its 
baseless  assumption  that  on  such  a point  England 
gives  an  imprimatur  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  at 
least  we  can  admire  cordially  the  vigor  and  the 
fertility  with  which  that  great  journal  has  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  present  disturbed  state  of 
British  politics. 

Can  any  thing  be  finer,  in  the  whole  range  of 
newspaper  accomplishment,  than  the  boldness  and 
the  determination  with  which  that  journal  has  sus- 
tained the  validity  of  its  assertions  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war — has  given  glowing  utterance 
to  the  hearty  indignation  of  Englishmen  every 
where — has  calmly  traced  the  evils  to  their  legiti- 
mate sources,  and  has  fearlessly  and  eloquently 
laid  bare  the  great  plague-spots  of  British  rule  ? 

And  is  it  not  all  the  more  extraordinary  to  us, 
as  republicans,  that  with  a press  so  free  and  fear- 
less— awed  by  no  State  Council,  and  by  no  patents 
of  nobility — England  should  still  yield  her  army, 
her  church,  and,  we  may  add,  her  representation, 
to  those  whose  only  right  lies  in  habit  or  in  title, 
but  whose  fitness  for  practical  duties  is  never  made 
matter  of  serious  question  ? A man  can  hardly 
have  read  the  leaders  of  the  Timesy  for  the  three 
months  last  past,  without  feeling  that  they  are 
making  the 44  beginning  of  the  end.”  Mere  rhetoric 
has  its  day,  and  its  influence  dies  when  the  sound  of  it 
dies  on  the  ear ; but  when,  as  in  the  matter  of  these 
Times  article^,  rhetoric  clothes  great  truths,  which 
enter  into  very  wakeful  ears,  and  which  carry  with 
them  such  fearful  illustrations  as  have  been  drawn 
from  the  Crimean  campaign,  the  thing  will  not 
end  in  words. 

The  Times  killed  the  first  Cabinet;  the  Times 
sifted  the  second  Cabinet ; and,  if  it  dies,  the  Times 
will  have  scotched  the  third. 


It  is  agreeable  to  an  earnest  republican  eye  to 
see — when  popular  representation  is  so  vain  and 
false  in  the  parliament — such  hearty  representa- 
tion of  the  instincts,  the  wants,  and  the  feelings 
of  the  great  body  of  the  English  people,  in  an  arena 
so  large  as  the  columns  of  the  Times . 

Nor  is  it  only  to  the  editorials  of  that  journal  to 
which,  in  these  later  times,  our  attention  has  been 
drawn.  There  are  letters  scattered  here  and  there 
which  show  almost  the  vigor  of  44  Junius,”  with 
more  than  his  feeling.  Nor  shall  we  be  wearying 
our  readers,  we  are  sure,  if  we  interpolate  here  a 
fragment  of  a Times  correspondent,  who,  like  many 
another,  is  weary  of  that  lordly  routine  which  fills 
the  church,  the  cabinet,  and  the  army  with  names 
rather  than  with  men  : 

44  It  is  a singular  and  a melancholy  sight,”  he 
commences,  44  to  observe,  at  such  a moment  as  the 
present,  the  reckless  greed  for  place  and  power  of 
the  great  families  who  have  hitherto  monopolized, 
with  a few  rare  exceptions,  the  chief  offices  of 
State” 

After  speaking  of  Lord  Goderich,  and  of  Mr. 
Herbert,  44  who  represents,  in  his  own  person,  the 
united  interest  of  several  noble  families  accustomed 
to  generate  Cabinet  Ministers,”  he  comes  to  Lord 
Carlisle, 44  better  known  as  the  Lord  Morpeth  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  is  one  of  the  most  amiable 
and  nicely-educated  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords — a pretty  scholar,  and  elegant  lecturer,  apt 
at  quotation,  ready  at  vers  de  society  and  kindly 
and  good-natured  to  all  men.  He  has  already  fill- 
ed half  a dozen  posts  in  the  public  service,  and  has 
proved  himself  unequal  to  the  duties  of  every  one 
of  them.  But  then  he  is  a Howard,  and  that  fact 
alone  gives  him  a title  to  high  office,  which  the 
long  and  proved  abilities  of  our  Laings,  our  Pax- 
tons, and  our  Petos  can  never  hope  to  attain.  When 
the  late  coalition  government  was  formed,  Lord 
Aberdeen  hesitated  to  give  this  popular  and  genial 
mediocrity  a seat  in  his  cabinet ; whereupon  Lord 
Carlisle,  instead  of  going  into  opposition,  as  the 
Whig  custom  is,  betook  himself  to  foreign  travel ; 
and  the  well-known  result  has  been  one  of  the 
weakest  and  most  elegant  little  books  that  ever 
graced  a drawing-room  table.  But,  as  it  was 
deemed  an  absolute  necessity  that,  according  to  im- 
memorial custom,  the  Carlisle-Sutherlund  interest 
should  be  duly  represented  in  the  literal  cabinet, 
Lord  Carlisle’s  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  then 
a mere  boy,  was  actually  lifted  into  it,  as  if  with  a 
baby-jumper,  having  previously  filled  no  subordin- 
ate office  whatever.  He  had,  indeed,  occasionally 
shown  himself  a promising  but  pert  speaker  in  the 
Lords,  and  evinced  talents  which  might  have  fairly 
entitled  him  to  an  under-secretaryship ; but  most 
certainly  had  he  not  been  bom  a Scotch  duke — had 
he  not  married  a Leveson  Gower,  of  the  blood  of 
the  Howards — he  never  would  have  begun  his  pub- 
lic career  in  the  position  in  which  most  successful 
public  men  end  theirs.  And  since  his  appointment 
to  that  dignity  this  young  duke  has  continued  to 
be  on  the  ministerial  tenches  in  the  Lords  precisely 
what  he  was  when  in  opposition — eager,  boyish, 
intemiptive,  and  imprudent : no  respecter  of  his 
superiors  in  intellect  and  experience,  and  so  closely 
mailed  in  self-conceit  as  to  be  scarcely  sensible  to 
the  well-deserved  and  withering  sarcasms  of  Lord 
Derby. 

44  The  late  government  broke  down  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  utter  inaptitude  of  every  body 
connected  with  it  for  the  transaction  of  4 common 
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things.’  Onr  statesmen  could  exhibit  astonishing 
energy  and  promptitude  in  ordering  an  army  to 
winter  in  the  Crimea,  but  they  could  not  contrive 
to  supply  it  with  either  food,  clothing,  or  medi- 
cine, though  it  never  advanced,  and  never  will  ad- 
vance, ten  miles  from  the  shore  on  which  it  was 
landed.  Tasks  which  the  commercial  houses  of  the 
city  would  have  accomplished  as  incidental  matters 
of  course  in  the  transaction  of  their  other  daily 
business,  have  proved  impossibilities  to  our  New- 
castles  and  Herberts,  solely  because  they  were  to- 
tally inexperienced  in  those  methods  of  carrying 
them  out  with  which  all  commercial  men  must  be 
necessarily  familiar.  Does  Lord  Palmerston  think 
that  the  accession  of  Lords  Canning  and  Carlisle  to 
his  councils  will  mend  the  matter  ? Will  their  ele- 
gant scholarship  and  high-bred  manners  provide 
shoes  for  our  perishing  infantry,  or  feed  our  starv- 
ing horses  ? I invite  him  to  read  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Laing,  delivered  on  Friday  last,  to  discuss  the  state 
of  our  commissariat  with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and 
Sir  Samuel  Peto,  and  then  consider  whether  the 
introduction  of  such  men  as  those  into  the  Cabinet 
Councils  of  the  nation  would  not  avail  him  more 
than  scores  of  high-born  Argylls  and  accomplished 
Cannings.  But  then  those  gentlemen  do  not  un- 
doubtedly belong  to  the  exclusive  clique  out  of 
whom  Cabinet  Ministers  have  hitherto  been  select- 
ed; they  are  neither  lords  themselves  nor  have 
they  married  the  daughters  of  lords ; nor  are  their 
wives  in  the  same  set  as  the  ladies  of  the  Cabinet, 
therefore  their  intrusion  might  cause  some  social 
confusion  in  those  family  reunions  which  have 
hitherto  been  kept  ‘ so  select.’  White’s  bay  win- 
dow, moreover,  would  probably  sneer  at  * common 
fellows’  like  these,  who  had  actually  presumed  to 
raise  themselves  from  nothing,  being  thrust  into 
the  councils  of  the  aristocracy  to  carry  out  * com- 
mon things,*  and  the  old  ladies  at  Brookes’s  would 
certainly  meet  and  remonstrate  at  such  an  innova- 
tion upon  the  ‘ rights’  of  the  great  Whig  families. 
Afraid,  therefore,  to  face  the  combined  opposition 
of  decayed  dandies,  fine  ladies,  and  hereditary 
Whig  placemen,  Lord  Palmerston  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, continue  to  recruit  his  ranks,  already  quail- 
ing before  the  mass  of  ‘common  things*  they  are 
called  upon  to  attend  to,  from  young  Christ  Church 
tufts  and  from  those  medieval  failures  of  preceding 
Whig  governments  who  cluster  hopefully  behind 
him  in  the  Commons;  and  when  the  cup  of  En- 
gland’s misery  and  England’s  disgrace  has  been 
filled  to  overflowing — when  the  blood  of  our  fathers, 
our  brothers,  and  our  children,  sacrificed  on  the 
shrine  of  a greedy  and  incapable  aristocracy,  stains 
every  hearth — when  gaunt  famine  occupies  every 
cottage,  striking  down  those  dear  and  tender  ones 
whose  very  existence  depended  on  the  stout  hearts 
and  stalwart  muscles  of  the  ‘ common  fellows*  who 
are  fertilizing  in  vain  the  soil  of  the  Crimea — then 
will  the  Ministers  of  England  recognize  with  regret 
their  stubborn  blindness,  and  deplore,  when  it  is  too 
late,  that  they  have  refused  to  be  warned  by  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  thus  interpreted  to  them 
by  One  of  the  People.” 

In  the  very  paper  from  which  we  cut  this,  we 
find  also  a fragment  from  one  of  Mr.  Cobden’s 
speeches,  which,  with  more  of  temperance  in  lan- 
guage, yet  with  kindred  tendency,  shows  us  an- 
other powerful  lever  which  is  heaving  at  the  great 
hulk  of  British  Privilege. 

He  is  speaking  before  the  National  Freehold 
Land  Society  : “ He  believed  that  ten  times  more 
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injury  had  been  done  to  this  country  by  the  laws 
that  operate  on  the  transfer  and  ownership  of  land 
than  could  well  be  described.  The  old  feudal  laws 
which  had  been  perpetuated  in  this  country  in  the 
rural  districts  had  caused  a complete  divorce  be- 
tween the  great  mass  of  the  people  and  the  soiL 
Go  into  any  of  the  rural  counties  and  you  could 
not  find  an  agricultural  laborer  who  had  more  in- 
terest in  the  ownership  of  the  land  than  the  horse 
he  drove  in  the  plow.  They  could  not  see  that  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world  but  Russia.  The 
effect  of  this  monopoly  in  land,  and  of  the  laws  that 
prevented  the  great  mass  of  the  rural  population 
from  acquiring  land,  had  degraded  them  to  a dead 
level  bordering  on  barbarism.  If  they  compared 
the  peasantry  of  this  country  with  those  upon  the 
Continent,  where  the  land  was  more  generally  di- 
vided, how  remarkable  was  the  difference;  and  he 
would  say  to  the  aristocracy  of  this  country  at  the 
present  moment,  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  any 
measures  that  may  be  brought  forward,  calculated 
to  give  facilities  for  the  transfer  and  ownership  of 
land  in  small  quantities ; and  he  would  say  to  those 
in  the  interest  of  the  British  aristocracy — and  he 
believed  the  wisest  among  them  felt  it — that  one 
of  the  great  dangers  to  the  landed  aristocracy  of 
this  country  is  the  want  of  those  buttresses  which 
a larger  number  of  small  landowners  would  be  to 
the  institution  of  property  in  the  hands  of  a few.” 

We  cite  these  tokens  of  feeling  and  of  inquiry  in 
England  because  they  are  making  up  a large  share 
of  the  talk,  not  only  in  the  British  isles,  but  upon 
the  Continent.  The  world  seems  getting  to  an  age 
when  rulers  are  judged  of  by  their  fitness  to  rale, 
and  when  capacity  for  duty  is  judged  of  by  the 
accomplishment  of  duty.  It  is  a good  cathcftk 
standard  this,  and  it  is  making  its  way  every  where. 


Putting  aside  the  great  subject  of  the  war,  and 
the  fatal  episode  of  the  Russian  Emperor's  death, 
nothing  has  made  more  talk  in  the  Parisian  circles 
of  the  two  months  last  past,  than  the  recent  trial 
of  a French  governess,  Mademoiselle  Doudet  by 
name,  for  alleged  brutality  to  three  or  four  little 
English  girls  placed  under  her  charge  by  their  fa- 
ther, a certain  Dr.  Marsden. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  cause  excited  attention 
by  the  exceeding  wantonness  of  cruelty  which  was 
charged  upon  Mademoiselle  Doudet — so  great  even 
as  to  have  caused  the  death  of  two  of  the  children ; 
and  again,  by  the  wonderful  contrariety  of  testi- 
mony. 

It  appeared  that  the  governess  had  been  in  the 
service,  at  one  time,  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and 
was  in  possession  of  a strong  letter  of  recommend*, 
tion  from  Victoria ; numerous  other  testimonials  to 
her  good  character  were  brought  forward  from  per- 
sons of  eminence  in  England ; and  a certain  Ma- 
dame Schwab  undertook  a long  journey  for  the 
charitable  purpose  of  testifying  to  her  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  defendant’s  character,  and  of  pronounc- 
ing a warm  eulogium — in  the  presence  of  the  court 
— upon  her  many  virtues.  It  was  further  alleged 
in  her  defense,  that  her  seeming  cruelty  was  only 
the  judicious  exercise  of  a rigorous  system  of  dis- 
cipline, recommended  by  the  father  himself,  war- 
ranted by  the  custom  of  British  schools,  and  de- 
manded by  the  vices  of  the  children. 

Against  Mademoiselle  Doudet  it  was  urged  that 
the  children  were  kept  in  a famished  condition, 
confined  for  days  together  without  food ; that  they 
were  beaten,  tied  foot  and  hand,  and  were  in  fear- 
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length  )riivi$«v  At  AheftUf 

a fine  view  of  the  Tine  Moonuiiu,  ulnch  rises 
abruptly  Crouv  the  ft#*  Wooded  plain  which  in- 
tervenes, t.o  the  height  of  some  2<  100  fret.  A ft e r 
our  long  ermfinem.eni  jtt  the  wbtm  our 

view  was  constantly  ll£bite4  by  the  fofejsv  growil?, 
If/WAS  tin  intfinsB  pteasacfc  once  tnmc  to  me  high 
land  ami  enjoy  a distant  vfew,  and  1 thought 
I should  ngfor  tire  of  gaziagon  this  high  and 
isolated  mountain.  Beyond  u,  l was  informed, 
there  formerly  existed  un  Im:u  city,  <»r  ,««  the 
natives  term  At  a City  of  the  King,  while  <>n  this 
side  w«sf  during  colonial  fiurns,  ft  Spanish  tdvtn 
uf  considerable  importance,  which  sprang  up 
rapidly  irear  $fes  mines  </f  Espi ritb  Shinto,  and 
m rapidly  decayed whfca  the  mine  wit^  closed 
fey  ofdfer  *>f  tbe  King  of8jifcin,  etW  it  w A* 
fcumt  to  hav£.  utnaefrd  the  eupidity  hf  ihe  En- 
glish Bifrittrmei*. 


over,  utterly  devoid  pt  the  fjuality  of  personal 
coamge,  which  is  found,  elsewhere  in  similar 
situations,  : ' ' 

“ During  my  protracted  journey  in  {he  wild- 
emess*  I liad  frequmiiljy.  act- 

uated ^liftijander  ifelkirk,^  fished  yrcteelf  once 
more  its  a jaWitfdii  ta  I had 

selected  front  a miruxte  I do 

not  l^Ueve  tba.t  1 enaJd  }&\)r  ihatl  fthy;  wish  so 
thoroughly  gratified  M^f¥uy&R»  . . 

U0ur  ‘ little  Mkww*  were  U\<3m  to  within  a 
couple  of  ifichss- pf  tbu mA  W tht? 


tide  tura&tl  soor*  after  leftT  w#  u?ftdc  #iow 
progress,  hut  after  some  Tout  bmitV  hard  pad- 
dling we  ^mved  at  the  moatit  of  rive  river  Tiiyyiu 
of  ^pj^ftphersti  ^It^nce  wp  asccod^t  it  about 
half  a mile  to  Acntn  Mnrhiw  the  residence  of 
vMt:  .Lucre,  wlfrTfc  we  "were  mo^c  hospitably  en- 
tertained; ATb&b«'l  soinc  medlchiss  and  oint- 
ment our  soras  and  were  first  treated  ; 
after  which  a pKtn  Httl^  w<anun4  fta  daughter 


of  the  Je^  FoHfipp,  Mas  Cmmii*,  tp  whom  Mr 
Duett*  Ws*  ftlhedim  ftccordahcA  vrith  the  cub  tom 
of  tti e, -•'  fbt  :itd,  «ti  c-xcellent 

dinner;  of  which  Wfc  partook  iluijikfiilly.  After 
dinner,  finding  that  C could  not  he  prevailed 
upon  tfrd.hlghiy  Mr.  Lumi  lent  me  his 

■wn  cmoer  and  ju&U'fef]  W Mas  Carinas  and 
.the  AieuUfe^  I.^ughgoA  three  bogus  on  mima* 
able  tmws  to  convey  me  to  Chupigamu 

u .Atft.&j  i^c?  cmi^itked,  and  I found  thm;  hU 
l en tioe  to  my  yowfor  had  extended  beyond 

tlip  tipur  of  my  tiospirablo  etftert&iaet,  as  a 
platform  of  board*  4h&.  alung  tiie  hal- 

iom  of  the  canoes  upon  w idrh  v/e  could  repose, 
it  afi|»earcd  to  tx^v  luxriri»:«tisly>  iktnm  Maria 
de  feid,  ui  has  . buyn  ktrendy  mchttonedv  is 
about  ibUf  hr  pdio  ftvitu  ti tk  jdhetion  of  the 
rivers  Tuyrc  ami  Cliuipimula^  ami  coutnins,  I 
should  suppose,  fthoht  5ix  hundred  inholiitants. 
The  ; of . tuiild to|f  % that  of  the 

Indian  villages  on  thfc  Caledonia,  which  we  pass- 
ed on  the  ae/^nul  day  df  onrjowVey,  ftlthongh 
the  houifnii  are  teferior  in  siie  and  stability. 
Two  small  rirem  enter  at  tine  village,  and  the 
bousvCa  nro  *rrog«dar}y  «mttcAVitI  aiong  their 
banks,  ftp d*  that  Of  tfco  TuytiU  1-argC  canoes 
trade  between  thi$  place  and  Pannsim,  where 
they  ^change  live  stock,  tun  tier,  a nd  plank, 
for  yvatons,  belit-  wuie,  cooking  uudi^ils,  and 
rutlcry.  The  village  .has  no  pHusiy  and  the 
tncutfihBpt  of  Tnvjsft  pcriomis  service  there  as 
well  tut  in  Ch^pi^irm  and ; two  other  viiiAgi*s. 
Molincctt  and  T^noghna,  WlUcli  ure  futmued  on 
the  Tnyrn  above  ftatuu  Maria,  Vfith  a strong- 
ebb-tide  we  ptatldlrd  Mpuity  down  iho.  Tpj^nt  to 
:>ta.  junction  with  the  Chnqun.aijiih,  xnd  thence 
down  tip?  unltod  slrtrusw,  which  at  dn>  place 
become  tcry  wide,  tlroneh  it  retains  the  tor- 
tuogs  r harncler  wlUrh,  distingioxfre/?  iu  whole 

# 4i  d ?r«i) '.la'  the  midHt  of  ibiinsri«» 

Than  reyyu  hi  fUM  hnrrlblc  ^ 

Ar^-.x.-— N<f.  rn^JQ 


vi??n  *0f  vrXUN. 

“In  the heaUriOil  myodiighf,  and 
casional  glimpse  of  vlu:  Pi ;/*■  Mounimn,  wo 
drifted  anvi  nutii  nhout  11)  p.  whep 

meeting  the  ilood-tide  wc  tieT h[t  to  a tree*  krul 
each  of  my  bop^  addn^ed  ilietu^dve^  to 
sleep ; \rith  nui?  the  attempt  npitriy  a Ml- 
tirej.  as  I su3fieri5i  • . ini^rwer.  ^iv  irnm'  my 

boils  and  the  wood  Worths  (Guzaiios  dcr  Monte ), 
that:  until  nearly  morning  I found  vh?cp  to  4c? 
impossible.  My  two  men,  too,  eiufbri  »1  frtun 
the  same  causey  and  about  midnight  wc  aban- 
doned the  idea,  and  made  a Ut©  supper  on  some 
boiJnd  salt  Ixsef  which  I hfid  ptVTnml  At  lV 
visa.  r;  />v  •■;•  ], 

uAt  the  same  place,  in  nnrieipftridn  of  this 
journey,  and  with  direct  refereaee  to  our  raven- 
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ous  appetites,  which  it  appeared  no  amount  of 
food  could  satisfy,  I had  some  salt  pork  boiled 
also,  and  although  I paid  very  liberally  for  the 
cooking,  the  beef  only  was  returned  to  me,  the 
pork  having  been  confiscated  as  a perquisite  of 
the  cook. 

“ I had  also  purchased  a turkey  at  the  cost  of 
three  dollars  and  three  quarters,  and  afterward 
paid  one  dollar  for  cooking  the  same,  but  was 
informed  on  the  morning  afterward  that  it  had 
been  eaten  by  the  cat.  The  skeleton  was  shown 
to  me,  which  proved  conclusively  that  the  meat 
of  the  turkey  was  gone ; but  as  the  depredation 
had  been  committed  in  the  house  of  the  Padre, 
who  had  considerable  influence  over  the  natives, 
whom  I might  have  occasion  to  employ,  expedi- 
ency alone  prevented  me  from  inquiring  whether 
the  cats  on  that  portion  of  the  Isthmus  used 
knives  and  forks.  ' 

“ At  a late  hour  weariness  overcame  the  sense 
of  pain,  and  I fell  asleep,  and  awakened  early  in 
the  morning  to  find  the  canoe  under  way,  and 
near  Chapigana,  where  we  arrived  about  6 p.m. 
I soon  discovered  the  house  of  Mr.  Hossack,  a 
Scotchman,  who  had  for  a long  time  resided  in 
that  place,  and  from  whom  I received  a kindly 
reception.  From  the  river  to  his  house  I made 
my  way  with  great  difficulty,  as  the  beach  was 
covered  with  sharp  stones,  which  cut  my  bare 
feet  very  severely.  Golden  had  to  be  carried 
by  two  men,  as  he  was  too  much  debilitated  to 
walk. 

“By  Mr.  Hossack  I was  informed  that  the 
Virago  had  sailed  for  Panama  two  days  before, 
and  that  she  would  return  on  the  next  Thurs- 
day. He  also  informed  me  that  the  engineers 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Junction  Company, 
had  a dipot  of  provisions  on  the  river  Savana, 
at  its  junction  with  the  Lara,  where  I could  ob- 
tain all  that  was  necessary  for  my  party.  I re- 
quested him  to  use  his  influence  to  obtain  a 
canoe  and  bogas  to  convey  me  at  once  to  this 
station,  but  found  that  none  would  venture, 
owing  to  the  strong  trade-wind  which  was  blow- 
ing across  the  harbor. 

“ The  day  was  passed  in  patching  up  our  dilapi- 
dated physique,  and  in  obtaining  news ; and  it 
was  then  I learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  our 
long  absence  was  generally  observed,  and  had 
caused  much  uneasiness. 

44  Unable  to  write  myself,  I requested  Mr.  Hos- 
sack to  communicate  the  intelligence  of  our 
arrival  to  his  friends  in  Panama,  to  prevent  un- 
necessary uneasiness  among  those  who  had 
friends  in  the  party. 

“ Monday , March  13.  A little  before  daylight 
we  started  in  a large  canoe,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Hossack,  and  with  three  bogas,  for  the  Savana ; 
with  a fair  tide  we  passed  across  the  broad 
estuary,  which  is  by  some  considered  the  river 
Tuyra,  and  by  others  called  Darien  Harbor,  and 
passing  the  mouth  of  the  Iglesias  and  Arcti,  on 
the  left  bank,  entered  the  Savana,  which  we 
ascended  until  about  half  past  2 p.m.,  when 
we  arrived  at  a penal  establishment  of  New 
Grenada,  which  had  been  recently  established, 
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in  order  to  assist  Mr.  Gisborne  and  party  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  survey.” 

A few  hundred  yards  above  the  Presidio 
stood  the  English  depot  occupied  by  the  naval 
engineer,  Mr.  Bennett.  He  was  an  Irishman, 
tall,  well-formed,  and  with  a manly,  noble  pres- 
ence. Strain,  reduced  by  long  starvation  from 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds  in  weight  to 
seventy -Jive,  covered  with  sores,  and  clad  in  such 
habiliments  as  the  negro  Alcalde  at  Yavisa 
could  furnish  him,  presented  the  appearance  of 
a common  beggar  rather  than  that  of  the  Com- 
mander of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expe- 
dition. As  he  approached  he  accosted  a negro 
servant  of  Mr.  Bennett,  and  inquired  where  his 
master  was.  The  negro  pointed  to  where  he 
sat  by  a table,  engaged  in  making  drawings, 
surveys,  etc.  As  Strain  drew  near,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett accosted  him  rather  sternly,  saying,  in 
somewhat  repulsive  tones,  “Well,  Sir,  what 
do  you  want?”  The  latter  replied,  “I  am 
Lieutenant  Strain,  Commander  of  the  United 
States  Darien  Exploring  Expedition.”  “My 
GodT  exclaimed  the  warm-hearted,  noble  man, 
as  he  caught  him  in  his  arms,  and  pressed 
him  to  his  bosom,  while  the  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks : “ Ah,”  said  he,  “ we  had  given  you 
up  long  ago  as  lost.”  He  immediately  ordered 
dinner;  and,  while  Strain  was  eating,  told  him 
that  he  must  remain  there  and  recruit,  and  he 
himself  would  go  back  after  his  comrades.  This 
was  the  more  generous,  as  he  was  very  lame 
from  the  effect  of  a large  wood  worm  which  had 
been  extracted  from  his  leg.  Strain,  of  course, 
declined  the  offer.  He  then  supplied  him  with 
provisions,  brought  out  nearly  all  the  clothing 
he  had,  saying,  14  Take  these  to  the  poor  men 
forced  on  Strain  his  poncho,  turned  his  medi- 
cine chest,  and  pockets  too,  inside  out.  Not 
content  with  this,  he  ordered  a bed  placed  in 
Strain’s  canoe  for  him,  stowed  away  books, 
cigars,  indeed  every  thing  his  noble  heart  could 
suggest  for  his  owm  comfort  and  that  of  his 
men.  At  five  o’clock  in  the  evening  Strain, 
who,  while  the  fate  of  his  comrades  remained 
uncertain,  seemed  impervious  to  fatigue,  started 
back  for  Yavisa,  where  he  arrived  on  the  15tli. 

Going  ashore,  he  ascertained  that  two  of  the 
men  dispatched  with  Mr.  Aveiy  had  returned. 

He  immediately  sent  for  them,  and  inquired  the 
cause  of  their  desertion.  They  replied  they 
were  out  of  provisions.  This  he  knew  to  be  a 
falsehood.  Disgusted  with  their  cowardice  and 
knavery,  he  told  them  that  he  would  not  pay 
them  one  cent  for  their  services  unless  com- 
pelled in  coarse  of  law,  and  would  then  do  it 
under  a solemn  protest,  and  refer  the  matter  to 
their  superior  authorities.  This  threat  he  ful- 
filled religiously. 

The  next  day  the  two  bogas,  who  had  re- 
turned from  Avery’s  party  above,  sent  him  a 
note  from  the  latter,  dated  March  13th,  stating 
that  he  had  already  passed  the  place  where  they 
had  constructed  the  raft  on  the  2d  of  March, 
but  had  seen  nothing  of  the  main  party. 

He  complained  bitterly  of  the  indolence  and 
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cowardice  of  the  Dogas,  whom  he  found  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  with  him  by  threats  and 
promises,  but  remarked  that  he  hoped  that  day 
to  find  the  party,  and  that  he  and  Norriga  would 
not  return  even  if  all  the  men  left  them.  At 
the  same  time  he  urged  Strain  to  follow  him  up 
without  delay.  Upon  the  reception  of  this  in- 
telligence, he  was  somewhat  undecided  for  a 
time  as  to  how  he  ought  to  act,  but  finally  de- 
termined to  wait  the  return  of  Mr.  Avery,  or  of 
his  party,  in  the  event  they  should  return  with- 
out him.  As  his  letter  stated  that  they  were 
still  advancing,  and  already  near  the  point  where 
they  might  reasonably  expect  to  meet  the  main 
body  in  their  downward  progress,  he  had  little 
doubt  but  Avery  would  be  successful,  which 
would  make  another  party  entirely  unneces- 
sary. Even  if  he  did  fit  out  another  party  of 
natives,  they  would  be  no  more  likely  to  advance 
than  that  now  with  Mr.  Avery ; and  should  he 
accompany  them  up,  and  they  insist  upon  re- 
turning before  reaching  the  main  body,  a loss  of 
time  would  be  involved  which  might  prove  fatal 
to  them.  It  was  on  this  day  that  the  Virago 
was  expected  at  Darien  Harbor  from  Panama, 
and,  as  a last  resource,  he  could  apply  to  her 
commander,  and  obtain  men  w ho  would  not  be 
arrested  by  common  obstacles.  Still,  while 
awaiting  momentarily  the  arrival  of  Mr*  Avery 
with  intelligence,  and  perhaps  with  the  missing 
party,  he  felt  averse  to  leaving  Yavisa,  and  de- 
termined to  delay  at  least  until  next  morning, 
before  taking  any  definitive  action.  Upon  one 
point  he  was  determined — that  if  Mr.  Avery 
was  forced  to  return  unsuccessful,  the  safety  of 
his  men  should  not  be  intrusted  to  the  cowardly 
natives,  but  that  he  would  obtain  a party  of  En- 
glish to  accompany  him,  or,  failing  in  that, 
would  demand  an  escort  of  troops  from  the 
Granadian  Presidio  on  the  Savana,  who  by  their 
muskets  and  bayonets  might  force  the  bogus  to 
do  their  duty. 

The  day  passed  most  anxiously,  but  as  none 
of  Avery’s  men  returned,  he  augured  favorably. 
The  journal  says  here : 

M Friday , March  17.  Before  daylight  I was 
awakened  by  the  Padre,  who  announced  Avery’s 
return.  In  answer  to  my  first  question,  ‘ Have 
you  brought  the  party  ?'  he  replied, 1 One  of  them. 
I have  brought  Parks.' ” He  had  passed  the  point 
where,  on  the  1 4 th  of  February,  the  advance  party 
had  constructed  the  first  raft,  and  discovered  a 
cross  on  the  bank,  from  whence  was  suspended  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Truxton,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made  in  the  record  of  the  main 
party,  where  a copy  is  given. 

Having  read  the  letter,  and  discovered  that 
the  party  were  retrograding,  he  went  into  camp 
for  the  night,  intending  to  follow  them  up  the 
next  day.  This  was  the  14th  of  March,  one 
month  after  the  advance  party  had  passed 
this  point,  and  eight  days  before  it  was  left 
by  the  main  body  under  Mr.  Truxton.  On 
the  morning  of  the  15th  Mr.  Avery,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Norriga  and  two  bogas,  in  a small 
canoe,  ^attempted  tcj  ascend  the  river  in  pursuit 
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of  the  party,  but  meeting  a log,  about  two  miles 
above  Holmes’s  grave,  which  extended  across 
the  river,  as  they  erroneously  supposed,  they  re- 
turned to  the  other  men,  who  refused  to  go 
further.  Every  effort  appeared  to  have  been 
made  to  induce  the  natives  to  proceed,  but  fear 
of  the  Indians  had  obtained  such  a firm  hold  of 
their  minds,  that  no  inducement  could  be  offer- 
ed sufficiently  tempting.  Double  pay  for  every 
day's  additional  service  was  offered  them,  double 
pay  for  the  whole  journey,  with  a handsome 
present  to  each  boga  upon  their  return  to  Yav- 
isa, if  they  would  only  proceed  up  the  river  one 
day  longer. 

Their  avarice,  though  great,  appears  not  to 
have  equaled  their  cowardice ; and  with  gloomy 
anticipations,  Mr.  Avery  hastened  down  the 
river  to  report  his  failure,  and  to  obtain  more 
men  and  further  instructions.  They  started  on 
their  return  from  No.  2 Hospital  Camp,  and 
passing  rapidly  over  the  raft  journey  of  the  15th 
of  February,  heard  at  meridian  a call  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  Landing,  they  discov- 
ered Parks,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  strayed 
from  the  main  body  on  the  5th  of  March.  He 
was  unable  to  move,,  and  slightly  delirious,  but 
gave  what  afterward  proved  to  be  a tolerably 
correct  account  of  the  condition  of  the  party  up 
to  the  5th  of  March,  when  he  lost  himself  in  the 
forest.  Of  his  own  wanderings  he  gave  no  very 
distinct  account,  nor  could  he  state  how  many  * 
days  he  had  been  absent  from  the  party.  From 
the  5th  of  March  until  the  evening  of  the  14th  he 
appeared  to  have  been  lost  in  the  forest,  and 
absent  from  the  river;  upon  his  return  to  which, 
the  evening  before  he  was  found,  he  stated  that 
he  had  drank  six  quarts  of  water,  and  laid  him- 
self down  to  die.  For  want  of  food  he  said 
that  he  did  not  at  first  suffer,  as  he  had  pal- 
metto when  he  separated  from  the  other  two 
men,  and  cut  down  the  palm-nut  trees  with 
his  knife.  His  knife  he  finally  broke,  after 
which  he  obtained  no  more  food,  but  could  not 
remember  how  long  that  was  after  he  was  lost. 

His  whole  body  was  covered  with  wood-ticks, 
which  were  removed  by  Mr.  Avery,  after  which 
he  was  oiled,  to  soften  the  skin,  and  relieve  the 
sores. 

Food  was  given  him  in  small  quantities,  of 
which  he  at  first  wished  to  eat  voraciously,  but 
his  hunger  being  soon  appeased,  he  never  ask- 
ed again  for  it,  although  constant  in  his  de- 
mands for  water.  He  did  not  know  Strain,  but 
called  every  body  Captain  Strain.  When  brought 
into  the  presence  of  the  latter,  he  got  up  by  the 
side  of  the  house^  and,  leaning  against  the  wall, 
exclaimed,.  “ Oh,.  Captain,  Captain,  give  me 
some  water!” 

“ What  do  you  want  ?”  replied  Strain.  “ 0A, 
it  is  too  late  /”  he  replied,  and  sunk  down  and 
never  spoke  again,  though,  at  the  time,  no  one 
thought  him  dying. 

Thoroughly  alarmed  at  hearing  that  the  main 
body  had  attempted  a return — which  Strain 
feared  would  terminate  in  a perfect  route,  and 
most  disastrously  to  the  lives  of  all— he  only 
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awaited  until  daylight  to  demand  from  the 
Alcalde  a second  force,  to  be  placed  under  his 
own  command,  and  with  positive  instructions, 
under  the  severest  penalties  known  to  the  rude 
law  of  that  region,  not  to  leave  him  until  they 
had  overtaken  the  party.  By  dint  of  threats 
and  exertions,  he  obtained  the  necessary  orders 
from  the  Alcalde  upou  the  local  authorities  of 
Yfivisn,  Pinogani,  and  Santa,  to  supply  the  re- 
quisite number  with  all  dispatch,  and  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  the  hire  of  live  canoes.  Says 
the  journal ; 

M While  arranging  this  important  business,  I 
was  shocked  by  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Parks.  1 had  left  him  but  a few  min- 
utes before,  apparently  asleep,  and  though  de- 
lirious he  appeared  strong,  and  was  no  more 
emaciated  than  the  members  of  my  own  party. 
Ordering  that  a coffin  should  bo  made,  and  a 
grave  dug,  I charged  Mr.  Avery  and  the  Padre 
with  the  care  of  bis  funeral,  and  prepared  to 
set  out  immediately  down  the  river  to  meet  the 
Virago  and  ask  their  assistance,  as  I feared  to 
intrust  the  safety  of  the  party  above  to  the  cow- 
ardly natives,  who  miglix  again  return  before 
reaching  it. 

“The  Fim<?o,  I knew,  ought  to  have  returned 
on  the  day  before,  and  I had  determined,  if  by 
any  chance  she  should  have  been  delayed,  to 
ascend  the  Havana  to  the  New  Granadian  Pre- 
sidio, and  demand  from  the  officer  in  charge  a 
sufficient  guard  of  soldiers  to  insure  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  bogus  whom  l had  requested  to  be 
drafted  for  the  expedition.  I hoped  that  mili- 
tary discipline  might  have  repaired  to  some  ex- 
tent inherent  cowardice,  and  that  the  bayonets 
of  the  troops  would  appear  more  formidable 
than  remote  danger  from  the  Indians.  Un- 


willing to  delay  one  moment  longer  than  neces- 
sary, I left  instructions  with  Mr.  Avery  to  em- 
bark the  provisions  and  medicines  which  I had 
brought  up,  and  set  out  as  soon  as  the  natives 
should  arrive  from  the  various  adjoining  village#. 
Meanw  hile  the  Jefc  Politico,  Mas  Carinas,  ar- 
rived, and  a demand  was  made  upon  me  by  the 
bogus  who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Avery,  not  only 
for  the  pay  which  had  l>een  promised  them,  but 
for  the  extra  pay  w hich  he  offered  them  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  accompany  him  nntil  the 
party  was  relieved.”  The  additional  pay  he  re- 
fused to  gi  ve  them,  and  reproached  them  bitterly 
for  their  cowardice  and  roguery'  in  stealing  near- 
ly all  the  provisions  which  be  bad  with  great 
difficulty  obtained  and  destined  for  his  own  men, 
whom  they  had  so  scandalously  Abandoned  to 
their  fate. 

The  altercation  waxed  warm,  and  Strain's 
life  was  threatened;  but  he  presented  a six- 
barreled  pistol,  and  kept  them  hack,  while  a 
threat  from  the  Jefe  Politico  that  he  would  con- 
sign them  to  prison  finally  restored  order. 

Uneasy,  vexed,  and  indignant,  he  finally 
threw  himself  into  his  canoe,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  remainder  of  the  ebb-tide,  swept 
rapidly  down  the  river  in  search  of  assistance 
of  such  a character  that  he  could  risk  the  lives 
of  his  party  upon  it. 

Extra  pay  and  constant  urging  induced  the 
bogas  to  pull  even  after  the  tide  bad  turned, 
and  when  they  could  no  longer  make  any  head- 
way against  the  current,  and  were  forced  to  an- 
chor, they  bad  already  made  some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  miles. 

Immediately  after  anchoring,  Strain  was  in- 
formed by  a fisherman  that  an  armed  English 
boat  was  coming  tip  the  river;  and  soon  after. 
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to  his  great  joy,  she  made  her  appearance,  mov- 
ing rapidly  with  the  tide.  He  immediately  got 
under  way  to  intercept  her,  and,  uj>on  hailing, 
found  that  she  contained  a party  from  the  Virago, 
under  Lieutenant  W.  C.  Forsyth,  which  had  been 
sent  to  his  assistance  by  Captain  Edward  Mar- 
shall, who,  in  a very  polite  note,  congratulated 
him  upon  his  arrival,  and  requested  him  to  bring 
liis  whole  party  on  board  his  ship.  Mr.  W. 
C.  Bennett  also  accompanied  the  detachment, 
and  it  was  to  his  promptness  and  energy  that 
this  timely  assistance  w'as  rendered ; for,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  the  Virago's  guns  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Savana,  he  jumped  into  a canoe,  and,  pad- 
dling himself,  hurried  down  and  stated  Strain’s 
urgent  necessities,  which  induced  Commander 
'Marshall  to  expedite  his  expedition  so  that  it 
left  the  Virago  at  midnight  on  the  night  pre- 
vious. It  is  true  that  the  intention  to  send  a 
party  up  the  Chuqunaqua  already  existed ; but 
the  promptness  of  Mr.  Bennett,  and  his  earnest 
representations,  advanced  its  departure  several 
hours,  and  thus  saved  Strain  the  voyage  to  Da- 
rien Harbor.  The  latter  immediately  trans- 
ferred his  baggage  from  the  canoe  to  the  paddle- 
box  boat,  and  arrived  at  Yavisa  a short  time 
after  dark.  He  there  learned  that  answers  to 
the  call  for  men  had  been  received  from  neigh- 
boring villages,  but  that  none  had  yet  arrived, 
though  they  were  expected  in  the  morning. 

The  next  morning  they  were  stirring  early, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  obtain  canoes  for 
the  ascent,  as  they  had  determined  not  to  wait 
the  arrival  of  the  natives,  but  to  have  them  dis- 
patched after  by  the  Jefe  Politico  and  the  Al- 
calde. The  constitutional  tardiness  of  the  na- 
tives, increased  by  a partially-concealed  dissatis- 
faction at  the  arrival  of  the  English  officers  and 
seamen,  delayed  them  for  some  hours,  and  it 
was  not  till  afternoon  that,  partly  by  entreaties, 
and  partly  by  force,  they  obtained  three  canoes 
and  put  off. 

The  tide  and  some  fourteen  English  oarsmen 
propelled  them  rapidly  up  the  stream,  and  they 
only  halted  when  it  became  so  dark  that  they 
could  proceed  no  farther.  While  at  anchor 
near  the  bank,  an  incident  occurred  which  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  expedition  and  all 
engaged,  and  for  a moment  seemed  to  indicate 
that  destiny  was  against  them,  and  that  the  un- 
fortunate party  had  been  marked  for  destruction. 
At  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  when  all  were  asleep 
in  the  boat  except  the  two  sentries  and  Strain, 
the  latter  heard  amidst  the  profound  stillness  a 
cracking  and  rending  of  timber  in  the  woods, 
which  he  knew  at  once  to  proceed  from  a falling 
tree.  He  first  thought  it  was  some  distance 
from  the  bank,  but  on  looking  up  to  see  whether 
it  w'as  likely  to  strike  and  bring  down  any  other 
timber  nearer  the  shore,  he  saw  against  the  star- 
lit sky,  directly  over  his  head,  the  dark  and 
swaying  form  of  a tree  gradually  declining  to- 
ward the  spot  where  the  unsuspecting  boats  lay 
moored.  His  first  thought  was,  “My  poor  men 
will  now  be  lost !”  He,  however,  never  opened 
his  mouth,  but  watched  the  descending  mass 


without  moving,  as  it  came  directly  toward  him. 
Suddenly,  as  if  turned  aside  by  some  unseen 
hand,  it  inclined  to  the  right,  and  fell  with  a 
fearful  crash  into  the  river,  a few  feet  behind, 
tearing  off  a piece  of  the  stem  of  one  of  the 
canoes  which  was  moored  alongside.  Shouts 
and  exclamations  followed,  and  for  a moment 
the  greatest  consternation  prevailed  among  the 
seamen,  who  thought  the  Indians  were  upon 
them;  but  the  voices  of  the  officers,  and  as- 
surances that  the  danger  had  passed,  soon  re- 
stored order.  Mr.  Avery,  who  slept  in  a canoe 
alongside,  had  a narrow  escape;  but  fortun- 
ately a good  wetting  was  all  the  inconvenience 
which  any  of  them  experienced. 

Next  day  was  Sunday,  and  all  were  early  at 
work  and  advancing  up  the  river.  About  mid- 
day they  were  joined  by  two  canoes  containing 
eleven  natives,  who  had  been  dispatched  after 
them  by  the  Jefe  Politico  in  Yavisa.  At  two 
o'clock  they  arrived  as  far  as  the  paddle-box 
boat  could  go,  and  after  a hasty  dinner,  em- 
barked the  officers  and  a portion  of  the  men  in 
the  canoes.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Strain 
had  discovered  tide-water  on  the  4th  of  March, 
during  the  downward  journey. 

From  this  place  down  to  the  harbor  of  Da- 
rien, a distance  of  fifty  miles,  there  is  no  ob- 
stacle to  the  navigation,  and  even  at  the  lowest 
stage  of  w'ater  about  two  fathoms  can  be  car- 
ried. Above  this  salto  the  same  draft  might 
be  carried  during  the  rainy  season;  but  the 
immense  quantities  of  floating  timber  at  that 
time,  combined  with  the  narrowness  of  the 
stream  and  the  frequent  rapids,  will  probably 
prevent  the  river  being  navigated  even  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.  The  gunner 
of  the  Virago  and  eight  men  were  left  in  the 
paddle-box  boat,  Avery  and  Wilson  remaining 
with  them,  neither  of  them  being  in  a condi- 
tion to  render  much  service,  and  requiring  rest 
and  diet.  Still  Mr.  Avery,  with  an  endurance 
and  spirit  which  honored  him,  offered  to  go  on, 
if  it  was  thought  he  could  afford  the  slightest 
assistance.  Mr.  Bennett  had  brought  his  own 
canoe,  so  that,  with  the  two  owned  by  the  na- 
tives, they  had  now  six  in  all.  The  largest  of 
these  was  given  to  William  Ross,  and  was  in- 
tended as  a hospital.  He  was  accompanied  by 
the  paymaster,  W.  H.  Hills.  Mr.  Forsyth  took 
charge  of  the  canoe  next  in  size  to  that  of  the 
surgeon,  Mr.  Bennett  of  his  own,  while  Strain 
selected  the  canoe  of  the  lightest  draft  for  him- 
self. The  remaining  two  were  managed  by  the 
natives,  who  halted  to  dine,  while  the  main 
party  proceeded  over  the  rapids,  which — the 
tide  being  out — were  passed  with  great  difficult}’. 
At  night,  when  they  encamped,  the  natives  re- 
joined and  encamped  near  them.  The  12-pound 
howitzer  in  the  paddle-box  boat  was  heard  dis- 
tinctly at  8 p.m.  This  was  Sunday,  and  the 
next  morning,  March  20th,  after  a hearty  break- 
fast, they  started  in  the  same  order  as  on  the 
previous  day ; but  before  mid-day,  Strain  found 
that  the  exertion  of  paddling  a canoe  was  too 
great  for  him,  and  that  his  feet  had  become 
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fearfully  swollen.  He  accordingly  ordered  the 
Padron  of  the  natives  to  put  one  man  in  each 
canoe,  both  to  paddle  and  steer  it,  while  two 
English  seamen  were  retained  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  paddling.  The  officers  having  managed 
their  own  canoes  thus  far,  it  had  a good  moral 
effect,  and  convinced  the  natives  that  the  whites 
were  not  so  dependent  on  them  as  they  sup- 
posed. The  dexterity  which  the  English  sea- 
men displayed  in  the  management  of  the  boats 
surprised  every  one,  but  was  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  Virago  had  been  for  some  time 
under  repair  in  Puget  Sound,  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  where  the  sailors  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  amusing  themselves 
w ith  the  canoes  of  the  Indians,  which  are  much 
less  stable  even  than  those  of  the  Isthmus. 

At  dark  they  encamped  on  a shingle  beach, 
and,  after  a hearty  supper,  set  the  watch,  which 
consisted  of  one  officer  and  two  sentries.  The 
remainder  were  soon  asleep  around  the  watch- 
fires. 

As  rapids  were  becoming  frequent,  one  of 
the  native  canoes  was  detailed  to  assist  the  En- 
glish to  stem  the  strong  current,  which  they 
did  by  dragging  them  over  by  hand.  The  other 
was  permitted  to  go  ahead  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting,  in  which  the  men  were  very  expert. 
Passing  several  well-recognized  camps  of  his 
downward  progress,  and  intervals  which  it  had 
cost  him  days  of  hard  labor  to  accomplish,  they 
encamped  after  sunset,  the  21st,  on  the  rocky 
beach  upon  which  Strain  had  slept  the  16th  of 
February,  after  having  abandoned  his  raft  in 
the  morning. 

The  raft  and  paddles  were  still  there,  and  one 
of  the  latter,  which  Strain  made  with  a macheta, 
was  secured  as  a memento  by  one  of  the  English 
officers,  and  afterward  proved  useful  when  an- 
other was  broken.  The  abundance  of  food,  two 
fires,  the  bustle  of  many  men,  and  the  sound  of 
many  voices,  was  a pleasing  contrast  to  the 
chilly,  foodless,  fireless  nights  which  he  had 
passed  in  the  desert.  Still  there  was  a “ plus 
ultra"  which  prevented  enjoyment,  and  his  silent 
exclamation  was,  “ Oh  that  I could  bring  the 
remainder  of  the  party  to  the  same  degree  of 
comfort,  and  I should  be  content  l" 

At  ten  o’clock  next  morning  they  arrived  at 
No.  2 Hospital  Camp  of  the  main  body,  where, 
upon  the  cross  over  Holmes’s  grave,  Mr.  Avery 
found  the  letter  from  Mr.  Truxton,  informing 
Strain  of  his  intentions  to  go  back.  Landing, 
Strain  examined  it  critically,  but  could  find  no 
indications  of  disorganization  or  route.  An  old 
hat  and  pieces  of  cloth  lay  about,  but  there 
were  two  regular  camps,  with  their  respective 
fires,  and  evidences  of  an  attempt  at  comfort. 
The  camp  of  the  men  was  nearest  the  water, 
while  a path  had  been  cut  to  the  officers’  camp, 
which  was  about  forty  feet  distant.  In  the  lat- 
ter he  discovered  a tree  that  had  served  as  a 
target  for  pistol-shooting,  which  convinced  him 
that  they  were  neither  utterly  dispirited  or  so 
short  of  Ammunition  as  he  and  his  party  had 
been.  Although  the  rude  attempt  to  raise  the 
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evidence  of  Christian  burial  over  one  of  the  men 
who,  in  high  health  and  spirits,  had  left  the  At- 
lantic coast,  could  not  but  produce  the  saddest 
reflections,  yet  he  was  already  prepared  for  it, 
and  left  the  camp  with  brighter  anticipations, 
from  the  evidences  of  continued  discipline  and 
organization  which  he  had  observed.  The  na- 
tive canoe-men  at  this  point  remonstrated  against 
proceeding  further  up  the  river,  but  as  he  indig- 
nantly refused  even  to  listen  to  their  represent- 
ations, they  postponed  the  discussion  for  a future 
occasion. 

Ascending  rapidly,  they  arrived  at  the  fallen 
tree  which  had  barred  Mr.  Avery’s  upward  pro- 
gress ; but,  upon  examination,  it  was  found  that, 
in  falling,  the  roots  had  opened  a narrow  chan- 
nel  between  it  and  the  bank,  through  which  the 
small  canoes  passed  easily.  The  larger  ones 
experienced  more  difficulty,  but  with  a half 
hour’s  cutting  of  the  bank  all  got  safely  through, 
and  the  ascent  was  rapidly  continued.  As  the 
day  declined  obstacles  became  more  numerous, 
and  much  skill  and  dexterity  were  displayed  by 
the  natives  in  passing  under  and  over  fallen 
trees  which  extended  across  the  river,  near  the 
level  of  the  water. 

As  they  continued  to  ascend  they  saw  small 
| crosses  along  the  banks,  erected,  according  to 
previous  arrangement,  by  the  main  party  as 
they  descended,  to  point  out  to  Strain  their 
progress  when  he  should  return  with  assist- 
ance. But  the  signs  soon  ceased,  and  although 
they  passed  numerous  return  camps,  there  was 
no  symbol  from  which  it  could  be  inferred  that 
they  had  the  remotest  hope  of  relief  from  below. 
Worn-out  belts  and  cartouche  boxes,  found  in 
camps  on  the  river,  showed  that  the  party  were 
dispensing  with  all  unnecessary  weight,  while 
pieces  of  leather  cut  from  the  latter  gave  evi- 
dence  that  their  boots  and  shoes  were  nearly 
worn  out.  Quills  and  feathers  of  the  loathsome 
buzzard  scattered  along,  revealed  the  character 
of  food  to  which  stern  necessity  had  at  last  driven 
them.  In  the  afternoon  they  arrived  at  the 
camp  from  whence  Strain  had  taken  leave  of 
the  party,  and  found  that  it  had  been  revisited 
by  them,  the  evidence  of  which  was  the  remains 
of  a fire  and  some  cartouche  boxes  which  had 
been  discarded.  About  sunset  they  encamped 
on  a sloping  bank,  and  passed  a night  of  torture,  > 
owing  to  the  myriads  of  mosquitoes  which  in- 
fested the  camp. 

This  was  a sad  night  for  Strain.  From  the 
examination  of  to-day’s  camp  it  was  evident  his 
command  had  given  him  up  for  lost,  and  com- 
menced the  desperate  undertaking  of  finding 
their  way  back  to  the  Atlantic  shore.  The 
prospect  now  grew  painfully  alarming.  Strain 
could  not  sleep,  but  agitated,  anxious,  and  fever- 
ish, sat  up  all  night  fanning  himself.  The  no- 
ble-hearted Bennett  kept  him  company  nearly 
the  whole  night,  and  cheered  him  with  promise 
of  assistance  to  the  last.  He  told  him  that  a 
fearful  and  tiying  day  was  before  him  on  the 
morrow — alluding  to  the  revelations  which  the 
camps  of  the  men  would  make.  He  requested 
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him  also  to  get  a pair  of  boots  of  one  of  the  men, 
and  try  by  degrees  to  wear  them ; for,  said  he, 
no  one  can  tell  how  distant  the  party  may  be, 
and  when  we  ascend  as  high  as  the  boats  can  go, 
the  natives,  you  know,  will  refuse  to  advance, 
and,  in  all  probability,  the  English  seamen  also, 
as  they  have  a mortal  dread  of  the  Indians. 
And  as  Strain  turned  inquiringly  toward  him,  he 
added,  M And,  you  know,  when  all  shall  turn  back, 
you  and  I must  shoulder  our  haversacks  and  take  to 
the  woods  alone,  till  we  find  your  men  .”  This  noble 
self-devotion  of  a stranger  and  foreigner — this 
grand,  high  purpose  to  cast  his  lot  in  with  the 
distressed  commander,  and  save  his  party,  or 
perish  with  them — reveals  one  of  those  lofty, 
elevated  characters  which  shed  lustre  on  the 
race.* 

At  early  daylight,  when  the  sand-flies  re- 
lieved the  night-guard  of  mosquitoes,  they  rose 
to  prepare  for  a day  of  labor  and  excitement,  as 
Strain  had  every  reason  to  believe  he  should  over- 
take the  main  body  of  his  party  before  night. 
As  they  were  now  nearly  in  the  heart  of  the 
Isthmus,  and  might  possibly  meet  Indians,  a reg- 
ular order  of  sailing  was  adopted,  and  the  canoes 
followed  each  other  in  close  order. 

Strain  led  the  van,  accompanied  by  a canoe 
containing  three  natives,  who,  sailing  close  along 
the  edge  of  the  shore,  examined  each  camp  and 
searched  the  river  bank  step  by  step.  At  about 
nine  o’clock,  Strain  was  startled  by  the  cry  from 
the  Padron : 

“ Here  is  a dead  body  /* 

For  a moment  he  was  intimidated,  and  shrank 
back  as  if  smitten  with  a death-chill,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  asking  some  one  to  land  and 
examine  it  in  his  place.  He  did  not  know 
which  of  his  friends  or  comrades  he  might  find 
stark  upon  the  beach,  and  for  a moment  wished 
to  escape  the  horrible  spectacle.  Reflection, 
however,  soon  convinced  him  that  it  was  a ne- 
cessity which  must  be  met,  perhaps  even  till  he 
had  counted  up,  one  by  one,  all  of  his  command, 
and,  nerving  himself  for  the  worst,  he  shoved  his 
canoe  ashore.  Birds  of  rapine  and  beasts  of 
prey  had  left  little  more  than  the  skeleton,  but 
a glance  at  the  linen  shirt  under  the  blue  uni- 
form of  the  party  showed  at  once  that  it  was  an 
officer.  Upon  a closer  inspection  of  the  bones 
and  skull,  he  discerned  that  it  was  the  remains 
of  Mr.  Polanco,  the  junior  Granadian  commis- 
sioner. The  outline  of  a grave  was  below, 
which  induced  the  officers  and  men  who  ac- 
companied him  to  believe  that  the  body  had 
been  buried  and  afterward  disinterred  by  wild 
beasts ; but  Strain  read  the  history  of  the  recent 
tragical  events  more  accurately. 

The  grave  was  too  short  for  Mr.  Polanco ; be- 
sides, there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
ground  had  been  torn  up,  while  the  clothing,  flat- 
tened over  the  bones,  showed  plainly  that  they 
had  never  been  covered  with  earth.  He  felt, 

* The  reader  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  thla  noble  stran- 
ger received,  in  a separate  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  thanks  of  our  Government  for  bis  devotion  and 
his  services. 
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therefore,  rather  than  knew,  that  Mr.  Castilla, 
his  companion,  lay  beneath,  and  that  he,  faithful 
in  death  as  he  had  been  faithful  and  docile  in 
life,  had  laid  down  and  died  upon  his  grave. 

Where  he  lay  there  they  interred  him,  sacredly 
gathering  together  even  the  finger  bones ; and, 
placing  a cross  over  the  joint  remains  of  these 
unfortunate,  educated,  and  talented  young  men, 
before  whom  but  a few  weeks  previous  a bright 
future  appeared  to  be  opening,  they  continued 
their  journey  saddened  and  subdue^  by  the  mel- 
ancholy spectacle. 

The  English  officers  could  not  witness  it,  but 
turned  away  sick  and  sad.  It  was  not  till  after 
they  had  left  the  spot,  that  Strain  mentioned 
his  convictions  concerning  the  grave,  lest  some 
one  might  propose  a delay  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  it.  The  dead  were  beyond  reach 
of  human  assistance  and  human  sympathy,  but 
to  those  who  remained  of  his  party  delay  might 
be  death. 

At  about  10  a.m.,  a tree  was  met  extending 
entirely  across  the  river,  which  had  to  be  cut  in 
two  before  a passage  could  be  effected.  Cheer- 
fully and  heartily  the  English  seamen  went  to 
work ; but  the  natives,  for  a long  time,  hung 
back,  and,  after  a consultation,  declared  that, 
they  would  go  no  farther. 

Grieved  and  distressed  beyond  measure  by 
the  fearful  sight  he  had  just  witnessed,  and  feel- 
ing that  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  the  natives 
were  becoming  every  hour  more  essential  to  his 
success,  Strain  was  thoroughly  enraged  by  this 
despicable  conduct.  He  entreated,  upbraid- 
ed, and  threatened  by  turns,  and  gave  them 
to  understand  that,  even  should  they  escape 
alive  from  his  own  party  of  armed  and  determ- 
ined men,  whose  success  depended  in  a great 
degree  upon  their  assistance,  the  grape  and  can- 
nister  of  the  howitzer  in  the  boat  below  would 
prevent  their  reaching  Yavisa.  He  wound  up 
his  harangue  by  swearing,  with  the  most  solemn 
oath  known  to  those  barbarians — viz.,  by  the  soul 
of  God — that,  even  if  they  should  escape  these 
dangers,  he  would  devote  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  their  punishment.  Sorrow  and  anger 
combined  gave  an  impressiveness  to  the  solemn 
oath — especially  as  he  presented  a six-barreled 
revolver  to  their  breasts,  declaring  that  at  least 
six  of  them  should  never  return.  After  a short 
and  frightened  consultation,  they  agreed  to  con- 
tinue on  the  remainder  of  that  day.  Although  * 
Strain  hoped  confidently  that  the  party  would 
be  overtaken  before  night,  he  did  not  accept  of 
these  conditions,  os  he  was  determined  that  they 
should  -never  abandon  to  a fearful  death  men 
whose  lives  were  of  so  much  more  value  than 
their  own,  especially  as  they  had  embarked  in 
the  enterprise,  and  by  their  promises  induced 
him  to  consume  time  which  was  beyond  price. 

For  some  hours,  early  in  the  afternoon,  they 
lost  sight  of  the  return  camps,  and  the  English 
party,  officers  as  well  as  men,  became  appre- 
hensive that  the  party  had  abandoned  the  river. 

But  on  this  subject  Strain  felt  no  anxiety,  as  he 
knew  that  they  would  not  dare  to  leave  the 
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(he  end  of  their  march.  With  even  fresh  symp- 
tom of  extreme  destitution  Strain  became  more 
painfully  agitated,  for  the  dreadful  fear  that 
they  had  been  compelled  to  resort  to  cannibal- 
ism haunted  him,  and  made  him  tremble  to  pro- 
ceed. But  nerving  himself  to  the  worst,  on<! 
keeping,  his  forebodings  to  himself,  he  pushed 
on,  and  soon  after  announced  a camp  less  than 
three  days  old.  This  was  responded  to  by  a 
loud  cheer  and  a discharge  of  fire-arms.  Even 
the  natives  began  to  feed  the  excitement,  and 
bent  to  their  paddles  with  lustier  strokes.  They 
had  not  proceeded  far  before  another  camp  was 
found,  the  ushers  of  which  were  declared  to  be 
warm  $ and  then  the  excitement  reached  the 
highest  pitch-  Shout  after  shout  went  up,  shot 
after  shot  rang  through  the  forest,  and  a com- 
mon enthusiasm  and  ardor  inspired  every  breast. 

At  about  snnset  the  natives,  who  were  ahead  in 
the  scout  canoe,  announced  asmoke  in  sight,  and 
immediately  after  making  a turn  in  the  river 
Strain  discovered  five  men  standing  on  the 
shelving  beach  just  out  of  the  wood,  lie  im- 
mediately discharged  his  musket  to  warn  them 
of  his  approach,  jest  the  effect  of  too  sudden 
joy  might  be  fatal ; and  then  cheer  after  cheer 
echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  forest,  as 
each  canoe  in  succession  swept  round  the  point 
and  caught  sight  of  the  motionless  forms  in  the 
distance. 

When  Strain  saw  hut  five  men  his  heart  sank 
with  dread,  and  he  exclaimed,  “ *Vy  G&i,  is  that 
all!"  but  the  next  moment  a faint  cheer  from 
the  forest  in  the  rear  announced  that  others 


stream,  which  was  their  only  guide  and  the  only 
certain  source  from  which  they  could  obtain 
water.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  day  they  tired 
their  muskets  and  shouted  at  short  intervals,  in 
order  to  attract  their  attention  should  they  be 
pursuing  their  march  in  the  forest,  where  it  was 
generally  more  free  from  undergrowth  than 
close  to  the  river  bank.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
a log  across  the  river  compelled  them  to  leave 
the  canoes,  which  were  forced  over  by  the  unit- 
ed strength  of  the  party.  Here  a stench  in- 
duced. Strain  to  believe  that  one  of  his  unfortu- 
nate companions  had  been  left  in  the  forest ; 
but,  after  a brief  search  in  the  bushes,  not  find- 
ing unv  thing,  he  pushed  on — feeling  that,  even 
if  hm  suspicious  were  true,  the  poor  creature 
was  beyond  human  relief,  and  it  was  those 
who  suffered  and  yet  lived  that  demanded  bis 
utmost  efforts.  Soon  after  passing  this  barrier 
ashes  were  discovered,  which  the  Padron,  in  his 
scout  canoe,  pronounced  to  be  less  than  four 
days  old.  When  Strain  announced  this  intel- 
ligence to  the  party,  three  cheers  were  given  by 
the  English  seamen,  that  made  the  forest  ring, 
and  they  sprung  to  their  paddles  with  such  en- 
ergy that  the  water  foamed  away  from  the  prows 
of  their  canoes  as  they  bounded  onward. 

Signs  of  disorganization,  however,  now  be- 
came more  alarming,  and  the  evidence  of  ex- 
treme debility  and  starvation  more  apparent. 
Buzzard’s  quills,  haversacks,  fragments  of  cloth- 
ing strewed  along,  together  with  the  want  of 
order  in  the  camps,  and  their  close  proximity,  at- 
tested that  the  little  band  had  well-nigh  reached 
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“ Ttikt  i?  little  of  my  pMrJtlhwji  take  a /it- 
tk  of  thUs”  )'  . ' 

But  tins  &pc^*jle  w/is  nothing  to  tlmt  which 
awaited  them  at  the  camp,  Several  of  the  poor 
inert  there  had  hfeanl  rM  shouts  of  deliverance, 
but  the  joyful  ivi^tHjjonw  could  not  impart 
strength  frames.  There  they 

lay—  taeera  jed,  oie^ru^etl  of yitn  half-icoy- 

i^red  wBh  fugy*  Each  th  ftied  hia  eye  as  hi* 
^rrtvi^art^W  btit  none  etmld  get  dp, 

Struto  first  enrue*.  a yon  Vermilye^  stretched 
on  hi*  hack,  and  emaciated  to  sttfcb  a deeadfui 
degiye'ihflt.'he  did  not  know  him.  Tlie  latter, 
boH  fc^  in  a feeble  voice,  “ flow  <tu  you 
do,  Captainf  Ife  are g lad  to  see  yarn  hack  again. 
We  ioitc  iftvid  yon  were  fast,"  Strain,  with  a 
breaking  heart,  gazed  on.  him  a moment,  when 
the  poor  nma  asked,  u Won’t  ymt  shake hand* 
with  m f>,  Captain?''  “ Yesf  replied' the  former. 
^ they  fHtrtbn,  Captain^  but  Imrityet  vpf  Strain 
then  kneeled  down  beside  him  ami-tried  to  cheer 
him,  raying  he  had  brought  along  provisioned  :* 
doctor,  and  &vjy;  :th$ffg  needed  wmi  b*  hopeii 
to  see  Jiim  ot*  hh  fosi  rjgidn^OOT*  rifavtafraidL 
Captain f he  fhm  fly  replied  "J  shaft  nSri.mmdt 
my  ftiort  f Afosl  it  jproVfed  too  true,  As  Strain 
rose  to.  hxs  fim  bd .**w  & %r» re  sitting  a little 
way  ^ oa  %^  ^^i  4s^\eA,  np  tws 
kneej^  his  pitu  talodus  off  up  to  hisf  Ihighs,  while  h 
part  of  arid  a palm-leaf  Mt  With  but  bail 

a rim  completed  his  costume,:  He  was  gha*t* 
3y  and  frightful  to  look  noon-  .At  he  cenght 
Strain"?  eye  he  touched  the  fragment  pi  fush&i- 
brim,  and  endta^dnd  k)M5mile_  The  comar- 


stiU  remained  alive,  lit*  c<tut»d  «wept  widi  a 
bound  to  the  shore  ? but  f*$fcrc  ‘ij&  prow  grated 
upon  It  be  was  on  the  hind,  llhi  fb»t  taqaitj 
Of  Maury  was,  “ How  many  mrikham  i/Oti  fast?” 
•*  Woef  replied  Maury,  ‘\f  towf  resjKUtded 
Strain,  l\of four,  who  fs  tk? :/>(%*??"[ ■.  ■^Z^mbgrdf 
md  Maury,*'  By  this  timCTru&ibu  bed  stag- 
gered up*  amt,  dinging  bis  anu&  ummd  Strain, 
exclaimed,  l*  OK  Atniint  it id  I d#  right  to  fern 
hackf*  Joy  ut  hi*  rthideu  $&!<&&&&  from  the 
Hble  death  awuUod  hittt,  rallfif.fr/itn  stttifo 
ing  end  suspense,  were  fcugoUea  is  the  single 
^uestiori  of  duty*-  “IHd  l.  do  right?”  yens  the 
only  thought,  the  only  quusfhttk  Uow  th*t  tny 
voluntary  exc&fcmtk»n  honors  him— exalts  him 
Above  aU  ieuldgyi  - fMy  hni  goreewed  Imufroin 
'i'v&t  Wjtoi’f:  dw/y  wuipfcsd  him  even  ia  the  ex- 
treme suffering  of  starvf&fQti,  So  kmg  as  we 
cxq  have  sack\odteers  to  command  orxt  ships, 
our  uasy  wllthilnm  hcr  old  renown,  and  whether 
flyin  g or:  wtradij  our  dug  tyill  still  be  covered  wi  th 

glory.  ’ ' “ ; ' ‘ ^ 

Chio  of  the,  men,  tsanvavi  MXtittness,  threw  hw 
arms  around  Strain  v an  ti  btdrsfiug  ux- 

dsdmviK  v*  Oh,  Cepiai b t poor  Boggs  « hrmking 

;ltt8\ he»ri^ As  liebuetk  th«  uoblu 
XrishmatVf  jumped  i^hdr»,  aad  aaw  tbo  hideous 
spectacle  Of  &caired  and  almost  nake dsk 
he  seized  each  one  by  die  hand,  while  the  tears 
poured  Itke^ ^ euia  down ylus  cheeks,  ©*tL8cotdi 
surgeon  gaied  artiixnd  him  a moment,  apparaufr 
ly  bewiirde,fiwV  thert  leaping  buck  Into  the  boat 
seized  & bottle  of  port  Wine  under  ^ach  rum, 
and  listening  from  the  one  to  the  ether,  said. 
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tions  which  the  effort  gave  to  his  almost  black 
and  emaciated  face  rendered  him  still  more  hor- 
rible. “ Who  are  yout ” said  Strain.  “Hen- 
wood,”  he  replied,  and  again  attempted  to  touch 
his  hat  in  true  naval  discipline.  “ We  were 
getting  very  uneasy  about  you,  Sir”  he  added; 
“ very  glad  to  see  you  back”  Strain,  horrified 
and  struck  almost  dumb  at  the  spectacle,  re- 
plied mechanically,  “ Well,  Henwood,  how  are 
yon  getting  along?”  “Oh,  very  well,  Sir;  but 
we  were  very  uneasy  about  you.  We  are  very 
glad  to  see  you  back,  because,  if  you  had  not 
come  up  to-night,  there's  me,  Harris , Miller,  and 
poor  Boggs,  who  could  not  have  gone  on  to-morrow, 
Sir”  The  appellation  “poor*  was  applied  to 
Boggs,  because  he  was  an  officer.  The  posture 
of  this  young  man,  his  emaciated,  half-naked 
appearance,  the  resigned  manner  in  which  he 
spoke  of  his  fate,  together  with  the  ghastly  at- 
tempt at  a smile,  combined  to  render  him  one 
of  the  most  strange  and  frightful  spectacles  the 
human  form  ever  presents.  Beside  him  sat 
another  in  the  same  condition,  who  to  Strain’s 
inquiries  answered  in  the  same  manner.  Trux- 
ton  had  by  this  time  reached  camp  again,  and 
exhausted  lay  down.  Strain  advanced  a lit- 
tle farther  to  where  Boggs  — his  old  school- 
mate and  fellow-officer — was  lying  on  a ragged 
counterpane  which  he  had  carried  instead  of 
a blanket.  The  poor  man  had  at  last  yield- 
ed to  despair,  and  the  presence  of  his  friend 
failed  to  rouse  him.  Strain  knelt  over  him  and 
exclaimed,  M Good  God  I my  dear  fellow  don’t 
think  of  dying.  I have  brought  plenty  of  pro- 
visions, medicine,  doctor,  etc.  We  will  soon 
be  on  the  Pacific.  Cheer  up,  and  we  will  take 
many  a good  glass  of  wine  together  yet  in 
Springfield !”  Finding  that  he  could  not  rally 
him,  he  spoke  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  en- 
gaged, of  her  anxiety  and  welfare,  in  order  to 
rekindle  hope  and  effort.  “7  don't  think  1 
shall  die  yet,”  replied  the  sufferer,  in  a low  and 
feeble  voice,  but  it  is  fortunate  you  came  up  as 
you  did,  for  they  had  decided  to  leave  me  to-mor- 
row” The  perfect  composure  and  resignation 
which  reigned  in  that  ghastly  group,  gave  ten- 
fold impressiveness  to  the  scene.  But  no  de- 
scription can  convey  any  adequate  impression 
of  its  true  character.  The  British  officers  were 
shocked  beyond  measure,  and  the  surgeon  de- 
clared that  though  he  had  seen  much  of  suffer- 
ing, in  hospitals  and  elsewhere,  he  never  before 
dreamed  that  men  could  live  and  march  in  such 
a state  of  emaciation  and  destitution. 

It  is  a little  singular  that  every  half-starved 
creature  asked  first  for  sugar,  though  this  may 
be  owing  to  the  effect  upon  their  system  of  the 
acid  nuts,  on  which  they  had  so  long  chiefly 
sustained  life.  Five  pounds  of  sugar  and  five 
bottles  of  molasses  were  first  served  out.  The 
doctor  then  went  round  with  some  soft  biscuit. 

In  arranging  the  camps  that  night,  Strain  or- 
dered the  natives  to  occupy  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  lest  overcome  by  the  importunities  of 
the  men,  they  might  give  them  tobacco  and  food. 
After  t^e  first  sligh  t allowance  of  food  all  begged 
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for  tobacco,  but  this  the  doctor  forbade.  Strict 
watch  was  maintained  over  them  all  night,  and 
the  wants  of  each  attended  to.  Yermilyea  was 
kept  alive  only  by  stimulants. 

The  next  moaning  the  men  awoke  elated, 
and  preparations  were  immediately  made  for 
breakfast.  Food,  of  course,  was  given  out  in 
very  small  portions,  as  the  least  excess  might 
prove  fatal.  Truxton,  however,  took  Strain 
aside,  and  in  a wheedling  way  said,  confiden- 
tially : “Your  restricting  the  men  in  their  food, 
and  even  Maury,  is  exceedingly  judicious,  but, 
you  know,  with  us  officers  it  is  very  different- 
give  me  a little  meat  ” But  Strain  refused,  and 
in  a little  while  Maury  took  him  aside  and  said, 
in  the  same  Confidential  manner : “ It  is  all  very 
well,  Captain,  to  restrain  men,  and  Truck  too 
(meaning  Truxton),  he  is  shaky,  you  know , but  I 
am  nearly  as  yvell  as  ever.”  Strain  could  not 
repress  a smile,  still  he  refused  to  be  coaxed. 
However,  it  is  but  just  to  Maury  to  say,  that  he 
was  in  full  as  good  a condition  to  gorge  him- 
self as  Strain  was  when  he  ate  nearly  half  his 
weight  at  Yavisa.  And  in  speaking  of  Lieuten- 
ant Maury  here,  it  is  right  and  proper  to  say, 
that  from  first  to  last  of  this  fearful  journey,  he 
exhibited  all  the  loftest  qualities  of  an  officer 
and  true  hero ; all  the  noble  feelings  of  a gen- 
uine man,  and  richly  deserves  the  eulogium 
pronounced  upon  him  by  Strain  in  his  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  party  were  three  days  in  regaining  the  pad- 
dle-box. As  the  men  passed  their  old  camps  they 
would  talk  of  the  past,  and  contrast  it  with  the 
present.  Cheerfulness  reigned  throughout  the 
little  fleet  of  boats,  and  “ Erin  go  Bragh,”  “ The 
White  Squall,”  and  other  naval  songs,  woke  the 
echoes  of  the  forest  as  they  swept  down  the  wind- 
ing stream.  On  the  way  Strain  sounded  Mauiy 
as  to  the  fact  whether  they  had  eaten  buzzards. 

The  latter  could  not  deny  it ; but  his  disgust  a\ 
the  unclean  bird  returning  with  a supply  of 
food,  he  felt  some  apology  necessary,  and  re- 
plied : “ Yes,  we  did  eat  them,  but  perhaps  yon 
are  not  aware  there  is  a great  difference  be- 
tween the  cock  and  hen.  The  one  you  killed, 
and  w'e  tried  to  eat  and  conld  not,  was  a cock, 
and  they  are  very  strong.  Besides,  after  all, 
when  men  are  in  a starving  condition,  a buzzard 
is  better  than  a turkey,  for  living  on  animal  food, 
it  is  necessarily  more  nutritious”  A hearty  laugh 
exploded  the  excuse,  and  no  after-defense  was 
made  of  buzzards. 

As  they  approached  the  paddle-box,  Strain 
wished  to  hoist  the  American  ensign,  and  ask- 
ed if  the  one  they  started  with  had  been  pre- 
served. They  answered  yes.  M‘Ginness  had 
been  intrusted  with  it,  and  had  carried  it  to  the 
last.  The  only  emblem  of  their  nationality  that 
remained  to  them,  he  had  WTapped  it  round  his 
breast,  and  though  weapons,  haversacks,  and 
blankets  had  been  thrown  away,  he  would 
never  part  with  it.  Wounded  feet  that  needed 
bandaging,  and  ulcerated  limbs,  and  tattered 
garments,  could  not  induce  a man  to  devote  that 

cherished  symbol  to  his  own  use.  Without 
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to  the  brave  men  who  composed  this  ill-fated 
expedition,  in  which  one-third  of  those  who 
composed  it  died  from  starvation,  or  from  the 
food  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to  in  their 
distress.  Says  the  report : 

“This,  Sir,  terminates  the  narrative  of  the 
United  States  Expedition  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  an  expedition  without  brilliancy,  be- 
cause without  success,  and  whose  reputation 
depends,  in  a high  degree,  upon  the  fact  that  it 
has  only  disproved  a magnificent  preconceived 
theory,  whose  rise  and  progress  will  merit  an 
especial  reference  in  the  brief  resumd  which  I 
propose  to  append  to  the  narrative. 

“In  concluding  my  narrative  I would  most 
respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  subordina- 
tion and  general  good  conduct  of  those  em- 
ployed upon  the  expedition.  Greater  difficul- 
ties, more  intense  physical  suffering,  and  more 
discouraging  circumstances,  have  seldom  been 
encountered,  and  have  never,  I am  assured, 
been  met  with  greater  equanimity,  good-nature, 
and  quiet  endurance.  Although  suffering  for 
long  periods  from  scarcity  of  food,  and  even 
perishing  for  want  of  it,  there  was,  I am  happy 
to  state,  developed  none  of  those  humiliating 
instances  of  selfishness  which  have  so  frequently 
distinguished  periods  of  great  distress.  I am 
also  happy  in  being  able  to  report  to  yon  that 
the  officers  and  seamen  under  my  command 
adopted,  and  with  apparent  willingness,  a prin- 
ciple of  action  which  was  suggested  to  them  at 
an  early  period  in  the  journey  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  that  those  who  survived  have  nothing 
to  regret  or  blush  for. 

“In  having  the  services  of  passed  midship- 
man W.  T.  Truxton,  1st  assistant-engineer, 
Mr.  Maury,  and  midshipman  H.  M.  Garland,  I 
was  especially  fortunate,  and  to  these  officers  I 
would  respectfully  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Department. 

“ Mr.  Truxfcon,  while  I was  present,  was  an 
able  and  cheerful  assistant,  and  while  I was  ab- 
sent he  sustained  nobly  the  responsibility  which 
his  fearful  position  imposed  upon  him.  Mr. 
Maury,  owing  to  his  physical  endurance,  which 
surpassed  that  of  any  member  of  the  party,  was 
enabled  to  render  to  the  weak  and  debilitated 
assistance  which  entitles  him  to  their  and  my 
gratitude,  and  I feel  assured  that,  even  in  a 
profession  where  chivalry  and  generosity  are 
characteristic,  that  few  would  have  deserved  so 
much  the  high  compliment  which  was  paid  to 
him  by  Mr.  Truxton,  when  making  to  me  his 
verbal  report  of  the  events  which  occurred  in 
the  main  body  of  the  party  during  my  absence. 

“‘ Maury,*  he  said,  ‘is  the  only  man  in  the 
whole  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  who  could 
have  endured  so  much  privation,  and  passed 
through  so  many  trials,  without  displaying  a 
single  instance  of  selfishness.’  For  my  own 
part,  acquainted  as  I am  with  all  the  circum- 
stances, I am  at  a loss  which  to  prefer,  the 
magnanimity  of  Mr.  Truxton,  or  the  deport- 
ment of  Mr.  Maury,  who  richly  deserved  this 
handsome  compliment  from  his  immediate  com- 


manding officer,  whose  own  conduct  was  so  de- 
serving of  eulogium. 

[Probably  there  never  was  an  instance  in 
which  an  officer,  while  bestowing  upon  another 
the  highest  yet  most  richly-deserved  eulogy  that 
could  be  pronounced,  unconsciously  and  unin- 
tentionally paid  so  high  a tribute  to  his  own 
character.  The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Nary, 
the  gallant  Lieutenant  Forsyth,  mentioned  at 
the  close  of  the  report,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
command  of  a ship — a reward  well  merited.] 

“ Mr.  Garland  suffered  exceedingly  in  his  own 
person,  but  was  at  all  times  ready  and  willing 
to  afford  every  assistance  compatible  with  his 
own  state  of  health,  as  I can  testify,  and  as  is 
fully  set  forth  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Truxton, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

“You,  Sir,  are  already  aware  of  the  assist- 
ance rendered  to  my  party  by  the  officers  and 
crew  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  steam-sloop 
Virago , which,  pending  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment, I recognized  in  a letter  to  Commander 
Edward  Marshal,  R.  N.,  which  has  already  been 
published. 

“You,  Sir,  have  already  informed  me  that 
the  thanks  of  the  Navy  Department  have  been 
communicated  to  those  officers  and  seamen,  and 
any  additional  national  action  which  might  be 
taken  to  call  the  attention  of  H.  B.  Majesty 
Government  to  the  generous  and  chivalrous 
conduct  of  Lieutenant  W.  C.  ^orsyth,  Assist- 
ant-surgeon William  Ross,  Paymaster  W.  H. 
Hills  (R.  Navy),  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Bennett,  Civil 
Engineer,  will  be  most  gratefully  received  by 
my  party  and  myself.  The  foregoing  narrative 
will  explain  the  extent  of  service  which  those 
gentlemen,  and  certain  seamen  of  the  Virago^ 
rendered  us  at  no  small  personal  risk. 

“ I would  also  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
the  Department  to  the  fact  that  my  entire  party 
were  transported  on  the  Panama  Railroad  free 
of  charge,  I having  crossed  the  Isthmus  at  that 
point  three  times,  and  that  upon  all  occasions 
we  received  from  Colonel  Totten,  the  Super- 
intendent, Messrs.  Monroe,  Green,  Baldwin,  and 
the  various  other  employes  of  that  Company 
the  kindest  possible  attention.” 

EMILY  DUNCAN. 

LET  me  give  you  a story  for  a spring  Number. 

Use  it  in  May,  the  month  of  spring,  for  it  is 
a story  that  has  no  joy  in  it  save  the  hope  of  the 
resurrection.  It  occurs  to  me  on  this  still  even- 
ing, and  I have  pushed  aside  all  my  other  pa- 
pers, and  have  taken  a fresh  sheet  whereon  to 
write  it  Just  now,  while  I sat  with  pen  in 
hand,  slowly  working  out  the  problem  of  a cu- 
rious trust-deed — a conveyance  of  property  by  a 
husband  and  wife  to  a friend,  to  hold  in  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  the  said  “ Emily,”  and  just  as 
I had  written  her  name  for  the  tenth  or  twen- 
tieth time,  and  was  writing  it  again — I paused 
in  the  middle,  and  looked  up. 

Do  you  know  why  I paused?  It  was  because 
I heard  the  word — the  name — audibly  pro- 
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nounced,  and  so  I looked  around  to  know  who 
spoke.  But  it  was  not  my  wife,  who  sat  quietly 
at  the  other  side  of  my  table,  with  her  large 
gray  eyes  bent  down  on  the  pages  of  a new  book 
which  for  the  time  engrossed  all  her  attention ; 
and  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  room  to  speak 
it.  It  was  some  one  out  of  the  room  then,  and 
doubtless  out  of  the  world,  and  I looked  out. 
The  lower  shutters  were  closed.  The  curtains 
hung  over  the  upper  half  of  the  window,  but 
through  their  parted  folds  I saw  the  young  moon, 
calm  and  placid,  in  a deep  and  unfathomable 
sky;  and  with  dreamy  and  perfect  distinctness 
I saw — Listen,  while  I tell  you  what  I saw. 

It  was  a mountain  scene,  or  a view  among  the 
hills.  A valley  sleeping,  and  houses  sleeping 
on  the  plain,  and  trees  sleeping,  and  every  thing 
still,  voiceless,  motionless  in  the  moonlight,  and 
white  snow  deep  over  all.  And  on  the  plain  a 
little  church,  whose  spire  gleamed  in  the  moon- 
shine, and  raised  itself  in  silvery  splendor  to- 
ward heaven.  But  oh,  my  friend,  you  who  sit 
in  your  large  easy-chair  so  cosily,  so  warmly  to- 
night, there  was  something  more  than  valley, 
trees,  and  church,  and  spire,  that  I saw  so 
dreamily  just  now.  Beside  the  church,  still  on 
the  plain,  the  snow  lay  two  feet  deep  over  all 
the  ground,  white  and  resplendent.  And  there 
were  places  where  the  snow  lay  higher  up  than 
in  others — little  hillocks  of  snow — rounded  up, 
as  if  it  had  fallen  more  lightly  on  such  places 
than  elsewhere.  And  on  one  of  those  places 
the  snow  had  fallen  very  peacefully,  for  it  fell 
on  a brow  that  was  once  as  pure  as  winter  snow- 
flakes—on  a hushed  heart  that  once  knew  no 
load  so  heavy  as  to  be  measured  by  its  lightest 
fall.  And  the  snow  lay  with  a terrible  stillness, 
a solemn  calmness  of  repose,  w ith  the  majestic 
silence  of  the  folded  mantle  on  marble,  over  the 
grave  of  the  dead  girl  that  was  in  years  long 
gone  the  idol  of  our  village. 

It  was  her  name  I heard  in  the  air.  Who 
spoke  it,  it  matters  not.  It  was  one  of  the  angels 
of  memory,  forever  near  us — thanks  bo  unto 
Him  who  made  us!  forever  near  us — taking  the 
presence  of  familiar  objects  to  whisper  old  sto- 
ries in  our  never-wearying  ears.  And  so,  to- 
night, in  my  city  room,  I am  writing  you  this 
story  of  the  village  in  the  up-country,  to  remind 
you  as  well  os  myself  of  all  her  radiant  beauty. 
Was  she  not  beautiful  ? 

I remember  one  evening,  when,  with  her  old 
father,  I saw  her  coming  dowrn  the  road,  just  at 
that  spot  where  the  setting  sun  of  June  shone 
through  the  trees,  and  poured  its  splendor  on 
the  dusty  road.  A carriage  had  passed,  and  the 
air  was  filled  with  yellow  dust,  and  in  it  she 
stood  as  in  a flood  of  glory.  Say  you  it  was 
but  dust  that  made  the  gloiy?  Alas  for  our 
hnmanity,  it  was  but  so ! and  she  was  dust,  even 
as  we.  Yet  she  was  of  angelic  mould.  Who 
said  God  broke  it  when  he  had  made  Eve  ? It 
was  not  so ; or  angels  found  the  broken  frag- 
ments and  replaced  them  for  at  least  that  once. 
And  yet  she  fell ; yes,  fell. 

Angels  were  tempted  even  within  the  gates 
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of  pearl ; yea  even  within  sonnd  of  the  musical 
flow  of  the  river  of  everlasting  life ; and  angels 
sinned,  and  fell.  Would  you  have  had  her 
sterner  of  heart,  and  stronger  to  resist,  than  was 
Lucifer,  the  star  of  the  morning  ? 

One  winter  Sunday  the  old  man  came  alone  to 
the  church  door,  and  sat  alone  in  his  pew,  and  his 
stout  frame  shuddered  with  agony  as  he  stood  up 
in  prayer.  And  all  the  congregation  was  silent 
and  full  of  woe,  for  all  knew  that  she  was  lost. 

It  was  as  if  each  family  had  lost  a child,  so  well 
beloved  had  she  been  of  all.  And  when  the 
pastor  prayed,  humbly  and  with  broken  voice, 
for  the  deceived,  the  erring,  the  wandering,  a 
sob  from  one  who  had  loved  her  too  w'cll  broke 
the  solemn  silence,  and  then  a wail  of  sorrow — 
that  low,  hushed,  half-suppressed  moan  of  an- 
guish which  you  have  heard — arose  in  all  the 
house,  and  the  old  pastor  paused,  and  wept. 

A year  dragged  its  slow  length  along;  and 
when  another  winter  was  on  the  valley,  and 
when  the  old  man  sat  in  his  accustomed  chair, 
gazing  vacantly  into  the  fire-light  that  flickered 
on  his  hearth,  and  when  the  ruddy  embers 
glowed  on  cheerful  walls  all  through  the  val- 
ley, and  in  one  large  house,  a mile  dowrn  the 
road,  all  the  young  people  were  gathered  for 
an  evening  of  winter  merriment ; and  w hile  the 
cold,  calm  moon,  the  never-changing,  hypocrit- 
ical moon,  that  smiles  the  same  on  joy  or  woe, 
on  calm  or  whirlwind,  shone  on  the  cold  and 
quiet  country  road — she,  the  gentle  child  on 
brhom  no  wind  before  breathed  roughly,  clad 
in  thin  garments,  with  a ragged  shawl  wound 
around  her  graceful  shoulders  and  her  bare 
white  arms — the  beloved  child  of  a hundred 
homes  in  that  valley,  the  best  adored  of  an  old 
man’s  heart,  whom  God’s  messengers  long  wait- 
ed to  take  home  to  Him — she  was  walking  slow- 
ly, feebly  by  houses  that  would  have  opened 
every  door  to  her,  by  the  great  house  wherein 
she  should  have  been  gayest,  brightest,  purest 
of  all  that  night,  and  whose  sounds  of  joy  sank 
like  a weight  in  her  soul,  and  made  her  step 
more  feeble,  more  heavy,  by  the  old  church  and 
grave-yard  where  her  mother  lay — she  thanked 
God  for  it,  in  undisturbed  slumber — slowly, 
painfully  on  the  slippery  track  of  the  sleighs, 
writhing  and  turning  her  small  feet  on  the 
roughnesses  on  which  she  slipped,  and  tw'ice, 
yes,  twice  falling  in  the  road,  and,  nothing  heed- 
ing it,  rising  to  go  on  her  homeward  way,  until 
she  stood  on  the  porch  before  that  dear  old 
home,  and  trembled  now,  for  the  first  time,  lest 
the  home  w as  hers  no  more  forever. 

Did  I say  she  stood?  When  the  old  man, 
startled  by  a feeble  rap  at  the  door,  w’ent  to 
open  it,  he  found  her  lying  on  the  threshold 
with  her  lips  pressed  to  the  worn,  old  boards. 

He  lifted  her,  he  carried  her  in  his  arms  into 
the  large  room,  and  fell  into  his  chair,  still 
holding  her  in  his  firm  embrace.  He  called  her 
by  all  the  dear  names  she  had  answered  to  in 
years  now'  gone;  he  kissed  her  thin  lips,  her 
white  and  sunken  temples,  her  pale  cheeks,  and 
yet  she  moved  not,  stirred  not,  answered  no- 
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thing.  She  never  spake  again.  Once— and 
but  once,  toward  the  morning  after  that  night, 
while  she  still  lay  in  the  old  man’s  arms,  for 
there  he  sat  all  night  long  and  held  her — once 
she  opened  her  eyes,  her  soft  brown  eyes,  and 
gazed  with  unutterable  fondness  into  his.  A 
dream  of  peace  was  in  her  soul,  and  as  she  saw 
him  she  smiled,  and  that  smile  was  the  radiant 
presence  of  the  angel  that  carried  her  away. 

And  when  the  cold  morning  dawned  on  the 
white  eastern  hills  she  lay  in  his  arms,  still, 
calm,  beautiful,  deadl 

We  buried  her  on  a Sunday  morning.  I 
remember  it  well.  She  was  brought  into  the 
church,  and  she  lay  motionless  before  the  pul- 
pit, where  she  had  been  baptized  just  eighteen 
years  before — her  calm  face  upturned  to  the 
heaven  we  trusted  she  had  found.  We  tried  to 
sing,  and  did  but  sob  the  broken  measures  of  a 
grand  old  hymn.  We  tried  to  pray,  but  the 
pastor’s  voice  was  weak,  and,  in  the  audible 
weeping  of  the  congregation,  his  broken  ac- 
cents were  almost  unheard.  We  carried  her 
out  to  the  grave,  and  when  the  bearers  would 
have  taken  the  cords  to  let  that  precious  bur- 
den down  into  its  cold,  dark  place,  they  trem- 
bled and  refused  the  task ; and  one  of  them,  a 
young  man,  knelt  on  the  ground  by  the  low 
bier  and  kissed  the  rough  boards  that  now  in- 
closed the  form  his  arms  had  longed  to  enfold. 

So  it  was  all  over,  and  that  night  the  snow 
fell  fast  on  village  and  field,  on  house  and  grave. 
And  to-night — though  tw  enty  years  have  passed 
since  then — to-night  I have  seen  her  face,  have 
heard  her  name,  and  I write  it  here,  Emily 
DunAm,  the  last  time,  perhaps,  that  it  will  be 
written  on  earth.  Let  us  trust  in  God  that  we 
shall  one  day  see  it  written  elsewhere  in  char- 
acters of  light. 


MY  CONFESSION. 

I HAD  always  been  a passionate  boy.  They 
said  I was  almost  a fiend  at  times.  At 
others  I wras  mild  and  loving.  My  father  could 
not  manage  me  at  home ; so  I was  sent  to  school. 
I was  more  flogged,  both  at  home  and  at  school, 
than  any  one  I ever  knew  or  heard  of.  It  was 
incessant  flogging.  It  was  the  best  w*ay  they 
knew  of  to  educate  and  correct  me.  I remem- 
ber to  this  day  how  my  father  and  my  master 
used  to  say,  “ they  would  flog  the  devil  out  of 
inc.**  This  phrase  was  burnt  at  last  into  my 
very  being.  I bore  it  always  consciously  about 
with  me.  I heard  it  so  often  that  a dim  kind 
of  notion  came  into  my  mind  that  I really  was 
possessed  by  a devil,  and  that  they  were  right 
to  try  and  scourge  it  out  of  me.  This  was  a 
very  vague  feeling  at  first.  After  events  made 
it  more  definite. 

Time  went  on  in  the  old  way.  I was  for- 
ever doing  wTrong,  and  forever  under  punish- 
ment— terrible  punishment  that  left  my  body 
wounded,  and  hardened  my  heart  into  stone. 
I have  bitten  my  tongue  till  it  was  black  and 
swollen,  that  I might  not  say  I repented  of  what 
I had  done.  Repentance  then,  was  synonymous 


with  cowardice  and  shame.  At  last  it  grew  iuto 
a savage  pride  of  endurance.  I gloried  in  my 
sufferings,  for  I knew  that  I came  the  conqueror 
out  of  them.  The  masters  might  flog  me  till  I 
fainted;  but  they  could  not  subdue  me.  My 
constancy  wras  greater  than  their  tortures,  and 
my  firmness  superior  to  their  will.  Yes,  they 
were  forced  to  acknowledged  it — I conquered 
them : the  devil  would  not  be  scourged  out  of 
me  at  their  bidding ; but  remained  with  me  at 
mine. 

When  I look  back  to  this  time  of  my  boy- 
hood, I seem  to  look  over  a wide  expanse  of 
desert  land  swept  through  with  fiery'  storms. 
Passions  of  every  kind  convulsed  my  mind; 
unrest  and  mental  turmoil,  strife  and  tumult, 
and  suffering  never  ceasing;  this  is  the  picture 
of  my  youth  whenever  I turn  it  from  the  dark 
wall  of  the  past.  But  it  is  foolish  to  recall  this 
nowr.  Even  at  my  age,  chastened  Qnd  sobered 
as  I am,  it  makes  my  heart  bound  with  the  old 
passionate  throb  again,  when  I remember  the 
torture  and  the  fever  of  my  boyhood. 

I had  few  school  friends.  The  boys  were 
afraid  of  me,  very  naturally  ; and  shrank  from 
any  intimacy  with  one  under  such  a potent  ban 
as  I.  I resented  this,  and  fought  my  way  sav- 
agely against  them.  One  only,  Herbert  Ferrari, 
was  kind  to  me ; he  alone  loved  me,  and  he 
alone  W'as  loved  in  return.  Loved,  as  you  mar 
well  believe  a boy  of  warm  affections — such  as  1 
was,  in  spite  of  all  my  intemperance  of  passion, 
isolated  from  all  and  shunned  by  all — would 
love  any  one  such  as  Herbert!  He  was  the 
Royal  Boy  of  the  school;  the  noblest;  the 
loved  of  all — masters  and  playmates  alike ; the 
chief  of  all;  clever;  like  a young  Apollo  among 
the  herdsmen  ; supreme  in  the  grace  and  rigor 
of  his  dawning  manhood.  I never  knew  one  so 
unselfish — so  gifted  and  so  striving,  so  loving  and 
so  just,  so  gentle  and  so  strong. 

We  were  friends — fast,  firm  friends.  The 
other  boys  and  the  ushers,  and  the  masters,  too, 
warned  Herbert  against  me.  They  told  him 
continually  that  I should  do  him  no  good,  and 
might  harm  him  in  many  rvays.  But  he  was 
faithful,  and  suffered  no  one  to  come  between 
us.  I had  never  been  angry  with  Herbert.  A 
word,  or  look,  joining  on  the  humor  of  the  mo- 
ment, would  rouse  me  into  a perfect  fiend  against 
any  one  else ; but  Herbert’s  voice  and  manner 
soothed  me  under  every  kind  of  excitement. 
In  any  paroxysm  of  rage — the  very  worst — I 
was  gentle  to  him ; and  I had  never  known  yet 
the  fit  of  fury  which  had  not  yielded  to  his 
remonstrance.  I had  grown  almost  to  look  on 
him  as  my  good  angel  against  that  devil  whom 
the  rod  could  not  scourge  out  of  me. 

Wc  w ere  walking  on  the  cliffs  one  day,  Her- 
bert and  I,  for  w*c  lived  by  the  sea-sidc.  And 
indeed  I think  that  wild  sea  made  me  fiercer 
than  I should  else  have  been.  The  cliffs  where 
we  were  that  day  were  high  and  rugged;  in 
some  places  going  dowm  sheer  and  smooth  into 
the  sea,  in  others  jagged  and  rough;  but  always 
dangerous.  Even  the  samphire  gatherers  dread- 
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ful  subjection  to  every  caprice  of  the  governess. 
On  one  occasion  a child  had  been  struck  by  Ma- 
demoiselle Doudet,  and,  reeling  from  the  blow,  had 
fallen,  striking  her  head  in  the  fall  against  the 
corner  of  a heavy  table. 

The  famished  creature  could  not  rally  from  the 
effects  of  the  blow;  congestion  of  the  brain  en- 
sued, and  the  child  died  in  the  house  of  Mademoi- 
selle Doudet. 

Another,  after  being  removed  at  length  by  the 
father  to  England,  was  so  broken  down  in  body 
and  spirit  that  she  languished  in  a slow  fever — in 
her  delirium  always  screaming  at  the  approach  of 
a phantom  which  took  the  form  of  Mademoiselle 
Doudet — and  died  in  convulsions.  Two  others, 
who  appeared  on  the  trial,  under  proper  care  and 
good  food  had  rallied,  and  were  rosy-faced  pretty 
girls  of  seven  and  ten  years  old. 

The  famous  criminal  lawyer,  M.  Chaix  d'Est 
Auge,  was  engaged  by  Dr.  Marsden.  The  trial 
was  long;  and  the  evidence  of  all  who  had  lived 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Mademoiselle 
Doudet  confirmed  strongly  the  allegations  of  the 
plaintiff.  It  appeared  that  her  own  sister  had 
been  so  shocked  by  the  conduct  of  the  accused  as 
to  forego  all  association  with  her. 

Mademoiselle  Doudet,  in  reply  to  all  the  charges, 
contented  herself  with  an  arrogant  denial.  There 
seemed,  indeed,  throughout  the  trial,  to  be  a full 
conviction,  on  the  part  of  judge  and  spectators,  of 
the  guilt  of  the  accused  party ; yet,  strange  to  say, 
after  four  days  of  attendance  in  court,  in  listening 
to  the  most  damnatory  evidence  conceivable,  the 
jury,  within  twenty  minutes,  rendered  a verdict 
of  acquittal  upon  all  the  charges  involved. 

There  w*as,  what  the  French  call,  a “grande 
sensation”  in  the  court-room.  Every  one  was  taken 
by  surprise ; and  the  next  day  nothing  was  talked 
of  in  the  salons,  or  in  omnibuses,  but  the  strange 
verdict  of  the  Doudet  jury. 

Some  attributed  it  to  bribes;  others  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  royal  recommendation  of  Victoria; 
still  others  to  an  anti-British  influence,  which  re- 
fused justice  to  an  English  complainant  against  a 
lady  of  French  birth. 

There  are,  however,  certain  mysterious  circum- 
stances belonging  to  the  trial  which  might  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  the  accused  had,  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  foregone  her  previous  character  for 
amiability,  crazed  with  the  intent  of  wreaking  a 
private  vengeance  for  secret  wrongs  indicted  by 
the  plaintiff. 

A newr  trial,  already  in  progress,  will  doubtless 
explain  much  of  the  strangeness  which  has  made 
the  Doudet  proce s a subject  of  Paris  talk  almost  as 
considerable  as  the  old  murder  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Praslin. 


Speaking  of  De  Praslin  reminds  us  that  just 
now  a new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  secret  his- 
tory of  tlio  downfall  of  Louis  Philippe,  aud  of  the 
rise  of  Louis  Napoleon,  by  the  sixth  volume  (just 
published)  of  M.  Veron’s  “Memoirs  of  a Bour- 
geois.” 

Every  body  knows  who  M.  Veron  is — the  pursy 
Doctor,  the  ex-editor  of  the  Const  it  utionnel,  the  ex- 
mtnoger  of  the  Opera — a most  notable  and  gos- 
siping man,  who,  by  his  position  at  tbe  head  of  a 
leading  French  journal,  has  come  to  know  very 
much  about  the  political  changes  of  the  last  ten 
years.  He  takes  us  into  the  palace  of  the  Tui- 
leries  upon  that  fatal  day  when  the  King  took  his 
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leave,  and  when  a hecatomb  of  victims  was  offered 
up  upon  the  square  before  the  Palais  Royal.  Thiers, 
with  his  new  ministry,  was  there,  and  breakfast 
was  over,  when  the  guns  were  heard,  and  Emile 
de  Gir&rdin  came  with  the  news  that  there  was  no 
hope — the  King  must  abdicate. 

There  were  those  present  who  objected ; but  the 
approaching  roar  of  musketry  quickened  the  exe- 
cution of  the  new  resolve,  and  the  abdication  was 
signed.  Then  the  King  put  off  his  coat  of  the 
Garde  National,  and  in  a simple  citizen's  coat  ap- 
peared again,  leading  in  the  weeping  Queen,  who 
was  now  in  traveling  dress. 

“ Ah !”  said  she,  “ the  French  will  soon  find  that 
they  have  lost  a good  king;  they  will  not  soon 
have  another  such.” 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans  was  leaning  against  the 
wall  when  she  saw  the  King  about  to  leave  the 
apartment  for  the  last  time ; she  came  toward  him, 
vainly  struggling  with  her  sobs : “You  leave  me, 
then,"  said  she,  “ without  friends,  without  a rela- 
tive, without  counsel ; what  will  become  of  me  ?” 

The  King  was  touched : “ My  dear  Helene,"  said 
he,  “ the  dynasty  must  be  saved ; your  son  must 
wear  the  crown ; for  this  you  must  wait — you  owe 
him  the  sacrifice.” 

Then  the  King  and  his  party  passed  down  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde; 
a squadron  of  mounted  men  served  as  escort  to  the 
three  little  carriages  which  met  the  royal  party. 

The  King  and  the  Queen  placed  themselves  in  one, 
with  two  little  sons  of  the  Princess  Clementine  and 
a child  of  the  Due  do  Nemours.  No  less  than  ten 
other  persons  entered  the  remaining  carriages ; and 
though  a few  shots  were  fired  upon  the  guard,  and 
a few  soldiers  fell,  the  fugitives  were  driven  safely 
over  the  square,  and  along  the  quay,  arriving  in 
the  afternoon  at  St.  Cloud.  But  no  time  was  to 
be  lost  there ; it  was  judged  best  to  divide  the 
royal  party,  and  the  King  and  Queen,  alone,  arrived 
that  night  at  Dreux. 

Even  then,  it  w ould  appear  that  the  King  counted 
on  residing  in  France,  at  his  chateau  in  the  north ; 
never  doubting  but  that  Paris  would  accept  the 
regency  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  her  son  be 
acknowledged  as  legal  heir  to  the  throne.  Mat- 
ters, however,  had  turned  differently;  new  pre- 
cautions w'ere  required  to  secure  even  the  personal 
safety  of  the  King,  and  his  personal  friends  were 
dispatched  toward  Havre  and  the  coast,  to  make 
what  arrangements  they  could  for  his  escape. 

The  King  traveled  in  an  ordinary  country  car- 
riage, with  his  face  muffled  and  wearing  spectacles. 

Even  under  this  disguise  ho  w*as,  however,  once  or 
twice  recognized;  and  in  the  little  viUage  of  St. 

Andr6  he  only  escaped  arrest  by  driving  at  full 
speed  through  a mob  of  the  towns-people. 

At  the  little  port  of  Trouville  again,  after  a bar- 
gain for  a fishing-vessel  had  been  concluded,  it  was 
discovered  that  a stranger  of  distinction  was  at- 
tempting escape,  and  a thorough  search  was  or- 
dered ; the  King  w as  compelled  to  pass  out  of  the 
house  w here  he  was  lodged,  by  a dark  court  in  the 
rear,  at  the  very  time  the  officials  were  making 
their  search  within.  To  add  to  his  embarrass- 
ments, orders  had  been  forwarded  from  Paris,  to 
all  the  coast-guard,  to  intercept  the  flight  of  the 
royal  family.  In  this  dilemma,  and  while  the 
King  lay  secreted  at  a country  house  not  far  from 
Honfleur,  a gentleman  called  one  day  and  demand- 
ed to  speak  with  his  Majesty.  Again  all  was  alarm 
and  discouragement ; the  visitor,  however,  proved 
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to  be  the  British  Vice-consul  at  Havre:  he  had 
come  to  propose  a new  means  of  escape.  The  King 
was  to  be  provided  with  an  English  passport,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  William  Smith : the  Queen,  who, 
after  many  days  of  separation,  had  rejoined  the 
King  at  Honfleur,  was  to  bear  the  name  of  Madame 
Lebrun. 

At  night  they  went  on  board  a little  steamer 
which  plies  between  Honfleur  and  Havre.  The 
King  wore  spectacles  and  a heavy  English  pea- 
jacket.  By  concert  he  met  Mr.  Jones,  the  British 
Vice-consul,  on  the  quay,  and  saluting  him  in  En- 
glish, descended  'with  him  to  the  cabin.  When  the 
steward  addressed  him  for  the  fare,  he  feigned  ig- 
norance of  his  language,  and  appealed,  in  English, 
to  Mr.  Jones,  who  at  once  paid  for  both. 

Arrived  upon  the  landing-place  at  Havre,  Mr. 
William  Smith  was  at  once  hailed  in  English  by 
the  British  Consul,  who  addressed  him  as  his  un- 
cle. They  walked  together  to  the  packet  Express, 
which  was  waiting  with  her  steam  up  for  imme- 
diate departure. 

The  Consul,  having  conducted  the  King  to  the 
cabin,  said,  44  Now,  Sire,  you  are  safe !” 

The  Queen,  as  Madame  Lebrun,  had  followed 
unnoticed.  The  stewardess,  in  looking  through 
the  cabin,  chanced  to  see  the  face  of  the  King,  and 
fancied  she  recognized  him.  She  communicated 
her  suspicions,  casually,  to  a friend,  who,  in  his 
turn,  made  the  same  communication  to  an  officer 
of  the  port,  who  was  in  attendance  upon  the  quay. 
The  officer  came  on  board,  and  satisfying  himself 
of  the  correctness  of  the  girl’s  suspicions,  immedi- 
ately informed  the  captain  that  he  must  delay  his 
departure.  The  captain,  however,  alleged  that  he 
had  dispatches  of  importance,  and  even  at  the  mo- 
ment gave  orders  for  44  casting  off.”  The  officer 
had  only  time  to  follow  the  British  Consul  on 
shore. 

The  wind  was  strong,  and  the  sea  rough;  yet 
the  Express  steamer  made  a fair  passage ; and,  on 
the  morning  of  March  3,  1848,  the  royal  fugitives 
were  safely  landed  upon  the  shores  of  England. 

We  may  possibly  return  on  some  future  month 
to  M.  Veron’s  book,  and  to  his  story  of  those  pri- 
vate negotiations  which  went  before  the  coup  d'etat 
of  the  2d  of  December. 

Among  other  matters  which  have  caught  the 
regard  of  the  Parisian  world  latterly,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  conjectures  and  the  hints  respecting 
an  anticipated  departure  of  the  Emperor  of  France 
for  the  scene  of  war. 

It  is  amusing  indeed  to  see  how  coyly  the  Paris 
journals  touch  upon  a topic  which  is  beyond  their 
ken,  and  of  which  the  bare  mention  might  bring  a 
warning.  But  if  we  may  believe  private  rumor, 
the  discussion  of  such  a movement  at  the  clubs  and 
in  side  circles  has  been  very  earnest  and  long. 
Among  other  imaginable  causes  for  such  an  Impe- 
rial movement  it  had  been  suggested — before  yet 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  dead — that  the  second 
Napoleon  might  have  a wish  to  revive  the  memory 
of  Tilsit,  and,  by  an  interview  with  the  Czar,  de- 
clare and  confirm  his  own  bargain  for  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  and  the  division  of  spoils.  Nor  are 
those  wanting  now,  it  would  appear,  in  the  Paris 
world,  who  credit  a growing  coldness  between  t*he 
courts  of  England  and  of  France,  and  who  look  for- 
ward to  a day  not  very  remote,  when  the  neigh- 
bors on  either  side  of  the  channel  will  be  as  good 
enemies  as  ever. 


As  for  the  gayeties  of  the  capital,  the  Imperial 
ones  at  least  seem  to  have  suffered  a rebuff  even 
before  the  carnival  had  closed.  Only  one  ball,  as 
we  learn,  has  lighted  the  Tuileries  halls;  and 
mourning  for  the  dead  royalties  of  Turin  and 
courtesy  toward  the  memory  of  the  Czar,  have 
conspired  with  the  feeble  health  of  the  Emp- 
ress Eugenie,  to  shorten  the  usual  revels  of  the 
court. 

The  city,  however,  if  we  may  believe  the  letter- 
writers,  has  not  been  without  its  usual  stir  of  night- 
going equipages ; and  the  f&es  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
have  been  more  princely  than  ever. 

And  we  venture  to  drop  in  here  a few  descriptive 
paragraphs  from  the  same  gossiping  little  friend 
(never  dreaming  that  her  letters  would  come  to 
print)  who  gave  us  a naive  notice  last  month  of 
the  ball  at  the  Tuileries  : 

44 Such  a time  as  we  had  in  going!  You  know 
where  the  Rue  Royale  is  ? Well,  we  went  into  the 
queue  (I  don’t  know  as  I spell  the  word  right) 
against  the  Rue  Royale,  more  than  a mile  from 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  moved  on,  inch  by  inch — 
half-freezing  in  the  carriage — till,  at  about  a half 
hour  after  midnight,  we  reached  the  square  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  The  whole  front  was  blazing  with 
lamps ; at  every  corner  there  were  groups  of  mount- 
ed guards ; and  we  passed  through  a line  of  foot- 
soldiers,  and  drove  through  glittering  courts  (I 
don’t  know  which  or  how  many),  and  finally  were 
set  dowm  upon  carpeted  stairs,  and  the  occupasti 
of  five  carriages  besides  us,  all  at  the  same  tine, 
and  with  them  we  entered  a great  vestibule  thronged 
with  footmen,  and  police,  and  soldiers,  and  I don’t 
know  who  all ! 

44  Jean  took  our  cloaks,  and  we  were  to  find  him 
again  in  the  crowd  of  some  two  thousand  other 
footmen  ranged  all  about  us.  At  the  end  of  this 
great  vestibule  was  a magnificent  sight.  To  the 
left  we  seemed  to  look  into  a princely  garden; 
there  were  great  pine  and  fir  trees,  with  minora 
repeating  them  over  and  over,  and  in  the  midst  of 
them  a gushing  fall  of  water — larger,  I dare  say, 
than  your  brook  at  Hampstead.  It  fell  in  three 
bounds,  and  there  were  lights  behind  each  sheet 
of  fall,  so  that  it  glistened  as  if  the  sun  was  shining 
on  it.  Then,  immediately  before  you,  the  water 
eddied  away  in  two  great  pools,  on  which  lilies 
were  floating,  whose  leaves  wrere  of  colored  glass, 
and  whose  stamen,  or  what-not,  was  a little  taper! 

You  can  imagine  what  a beautiful  effect  was  pro- 
duced. The  edges  of  the  pools,  and  the  defense 
against  a too  near  approach,  was  a barrier  of  flow- 
ers— roses,  jasmines,  violets  (sweet  as  ours  at 
home),  everv-colored  crocuses,  magnificent  rhodo- 
dendrons, azalias,  and  a perfect  hedge  of  camelias. 

44  The  air,  coming  over  the  water,  and  through 
the  boughs  of  the  fir-trees  and  the  flowers,  was  as 
fresh  and  odorous  as  if  you  had  been  in  a garden. 

44  Turning  from  this,  you  saw  the  great  staircase 
rise  before  you,  with  its  magnificent  marble  balus- 
trade, and  a gay  company  leaning  over  between  the 
columns,  or  listening  to  the  music  which  came  with 
a subdued  echo  from  the  distant  halls. 

44  As  for  the  rooms,  I can  not  attempt  to  describe 
them  to  you — nor  the  people.  You  know  there 
were  ten  thousand  invited  guests,  and  George  (who 
went  with  us)  says  that,  with  servants,  police,  and 
the  corps  of  hosts,  there  must  have  been  at  least 
eleven  thousand  present.  Think  of  that ! Scorn 
such  churchfuls  as  Calvary  turned  loose  at  a ball! 

44 The  dresses  were  perfection;  I can’t  say  aa 
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much  for  the  beauty ; I do  believe  there  was  more 

last  winter  at  Madame ’s  twelfth-night  ball. 

But  the  French  do  understand  dress;  not  fitting 
only,  but  colors ; such  agreement  with  complexion 
— such  study  of  effects — such  taming  down  of  con- 
trasts, was  really  wonderful ! 

“ Shall  1 tell  you  what  was  the  prettiest  dress  I 
saw  ? It  was  a white  silk  with  four  deep  flounces, 
each  one  bordered  with  a fringe  of  white  ostrich 
feathers,  perhaps  an  inch  and  a half  in  depth,  and 
every  flounce  covered  to  the  fringe  with  the  richest 
black  Brussels  lace.  The  lady  who  wore  it  had  a 
noble  figure  and  walk,  and,  in  that  airy  dress, 
seemed  to  float.  There  were  many  richer  dresses, 
biasing  with  diamonds,  but  this,  for  its  grace  and 
elegance,  seemed  to  me  to  crown  them  all. 

u There  were  two  halls  for  the  dancers — so  far 
apart  that  the  music  of  one  could  not  be  heard  in 
the  other;  and  in  each,  I suppose,  two  hundred 
couple  might  have  been  swaying  to  the  music. 
Sometimes,  in  our  wandering  through  the  mass  of 
people,  we  would  come  upon  a buffet , piled  high 
with  every  imaginable  delicacy  to  tempt  one’s  ap- 
petite— ices,  jellies,  cakes,  punches,  tea,  coffee,  bon- 
bons, sandwiches-— only,  1 could  not  help  observing 
that  our  heavy  party  dishes  of  salads  and  game 
were  wanting.  I dare  say  every  body  slept  more 
quietly  for  the  omission. 

44  Sometimes  we  passed  through  a vast  hall, 
wainscoated  in  old  oak,  with  heavy  oaken  celling, 
reminding  one  of  old  lordly  times ; the  chimney- 
piece  so  large  that  a dozen  might  group  in  the 
corner : then,  quickly  after  it,  we  would  come  upon 
a salon  glittering  with  gold  and  the  most  brilliant 
frescoes ; again,  we  seemed  to  be  wandering  through 
what  seemed  a Moorish  corridor,  with  rich  Eastern 
hangings,  lighted  by  colored  lamps ; and  once  again 
we  would  burst  upon  a lofty  hall  with  vaulted  ceil- 
ing, echoing  the  music  of  a rich  band  perched  in 
a gallery  above  us.  From  time  to  time,  too,  we 
would  happen,  in  our  wanderings  about  the  fairy 
palace,  upon  a rich  parterre  of  flowers,  deepening 
away  into  a thicket  of  odorous  cedars  and  flr-trees. 
One  was  bewildered  by  this,  and  looked  up  to  see 
if  he  ware  still  in  the  palace,  or  had  broken  out 
into  the  winter  again ; but  the  floor  was  of  tessel- 
ated  marble,  and,  looking  far  up,  you  could  see  the 
reflections  of  the  lamps  among  the  foliage  playing 
upon  a roof  of  glass. 

14  Sometimes,  from  a distant  balcony,  I know  not 
where  or  how,  you  looked  far  down  in  the  distance 
upon  the  stretch  of  the  great  banqueting-hall,  and 
could  see  the  dancers  moving,  as  it  were  by  magic, 
to  the  music  that  reached  the  ear  only  by  occa- 
sional faint  echoes. 

44  I shall  not  tell  you  of  the  desagrements— of  a 
tom  lace  flounce — of  a foot  half-crushed  by  the 
heel  of  some  mUitaire — or  of  our  long,  long  waiting 
in  the  vestibule  below,  from  two  till  half  past 
three,  for  our  carriage  to  come  up.  We  have  for- 
gotten all  that,  and  remember  only  how  beautiful 
it  was. 

44 1 wish  you  had  been  with  us. 

44  Besides  all  this,  there  has  been  an  American 
ball,  you  know ; at  least,  I suppose  you  must  have 
seen  some  account  of  it  in  the  papers.  There 
were  a great  many  people  there — with  decorations 
and  without — and  it  went  off  altogether  with  a 
very  lively  air.  We  poor  ladies  were  admitted  at 
half-price:  this  was  generous  in  the  managers. 
Indeed,  I hear  that  we  might  have  received  free 
tickets  had  there  not  been  fear  of  vulgar  people 
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introducing  themselves.  How  queer,  to  be  sure, 
it  seems!” 

The  odor  of  spring  reaches  us,  and  we  close  our 
talk  of  the  winter  balls  here.  In  our  next — after 
taking  one  more  glance,  in  the  blush  of  June,  at 
the  festivities  of  Mid -Lent — we  will  renew  our 
over-ocean  glances  at  the  changing  phases  of  the 
European  life. 

(fititor’s  Dratntr. 

“ fTIHE  New  Pastoral,”  by  T.  B.  Read,  the  poet- 

JL  painter  and  the  painter-poet,  introduces  May 
in  the  lines  he  has  lent  us  for  the  purpose ; and 
they  will  serve  to  present  him  and  his  poem  to  the 
readers  of  the  44  Drawer.”  This  is  by  no  means  a 
fair  sample  of  the  beauties  that  are  spread  like 
May  flowers  over  his  fair  pages ; but  it  is  just  in 
season,  and  so  we  quote  it. 

14  May  has  come  In,  young  May,  the  beautiful. 

Wearing  the  sweetest  chaplet  of  the  year. 

Along  the  eastern  corridors  she  walks, 

What  time  the  clover  rocks  the  earliest  bee. 

Her  feet  a-flush  with  sunrise,  and  her  vail 
Floating  in  breezy  odors  o'er  her  hair; 

And  ample  garments,  fluttering  at  the  liem. 

With  pleasing  rustle  round  her  sandal  ahoon. 

What  happy  voices  wake  the  rural  airs, 

From  hillside  homes  and  happy  cottages. 

And  every  village  1b  alive  at  dawn  I” 

Speaking  of  painter-poets  reminds  us  of  one  of 
Hogarth’s  best  things.  A nobleman  as  noted  for 
ugliness  as  he  was  for  his  wealth  and  his  pride,  be- 
sought Hogarth  to  paint  his  portrait.  The  work 
was  done  in  the  artist’s  best  style  and  with  rigid 
fidelity.  But  the  proud  peer  was  so  disgusted  with 
his  own  deformity,  that  he  had  no  desire  to  see  the 
picture  on  his  ancestral  walls.  Week  after  week 
elapsed,  and  he  neither  sent  for  the  portrait  nor 
paid  the  painter  for  his  work.  Hogarth  demanded 
payment  but  could  not  get  it.  His  lordship  was 
determined  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  thing  was 
ever  meant  for  him.  Provoked  by  this  neglect, 
Hogarth  hit  upon  a plan  to  extort  the  reluctant 
money.  He  wrote  the  following  note  to  the  de- 
linquent peer : 

44  Mr.  Hogarth’s  dutiful  respects  to  Lord  — ; 
finding  that  he  does  not  mean  to  have  the  picture 
which  he  has  drawn  for  him,  is  informed  again  of 
Mr.  Hogarth’s  pressing  necessities  for  the  money. 
If,  therefore,  his  lordship  does  not  send  for  it  in 
three  days,  it  will  be  disposed  of,  with  the  addition 
of  a tail,  and  some  other  appendices,  to  Mr.  Hare, 
the  icild  beast  man,  who  has  agreed  to  take  it  on 
his  lordship’s  refusal.” 

The  picture  was  sent  for  in  all  haste,  paid  for, 
and  committed  to  the  flames ! 


Among  the  44  lays  of  the  Minnesingers,”  is  the 
following  hymn  to  May,  by  Godfrey  of  Nifen,  writ- 
ten in  the  thirteenth  century : 

“ Up,  up,  let  us  greet 
The  season  so  sweet, 

For  winter  is  gone ; 

And  the  flowers  ore  springing, 

And  little  birds  singing, 

Their  soft  notes  ringing, 

And  bright  is  the  sun  I 
Where  all  was  drest 
In  a snowy  vest. 

There  grass  is  growing, 

With  dew -drops  glowing. 

And  flowers  are  seen 
On  beds  so  green. 
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•‘All  down  In  the  grove, 
Around,  above, 

Sweet  music  floats ; 

As  now  loudly  vying, 
Now  softly  sighing. 

The  nightingale’s  plying 
Her  tuneful  notes ; 
And  joyous  at  spring 
Her  companions  sing. 
Up,  maidens,  repair 
To  the  meadows  so  fair, 
And  dance  we  away 
This  merry  May.” 


They  were  just  married,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lovett, 
a charming  young  couple,  in  the  rural  village  of 
Orange.  Mrs.  Lovett,  as  all  young  married  wo- 
men, imagined  she  loved  her  new  husband  more 
than  all  the  world  besides.  Perhaps  she  did ; but 
they  went  to  housekeeping  right  away,  and  her 
father  had  fitted  her  out  with  such  a nice  supply 
of  all  manner  of  needful  furniture  and  fixings  that 
she  set  her  heart  on  them,  and  they  fairly  rivaled 
her  other  half,  and  divided  her  affections  with  him. 
Particularly  that  China  tea-set ! It  was  the  neat- 
est and  newest  pattern — a perfect  love  of  a tea-set ; 
and  what  should  John  Lovett,  her  own  husband, 
do  within  three  weeks  after  they  went  to  house- 
keeping, but  take  a beautiful  pitcher  out  of  that 
set  and  go  out  of  the  door  with  it  to  the  pump  to 
get  a drink  of  cold  water.  He  had  been  confined 
to  the  house  for  three  days  with  an  ugly  boil  on 
his  knee,  and  as  he  stepped  out  upon  the  stone- 
flagging  his  foot  slipped,  and  down  he  came,  break- 
ing his  boil  and  screaming  with  pain.  His  fond 
wife  heard  the  fall  and  the  groan,  and  rushing  to 
the  door,  cried  out, 

“ My  dear,  have  you  broke  that  China  pitcher?” 

“No,  hang  the  pitcher,  but  I will;”  and  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  he  dashed  it  into  a thou- 
sand pieces  on  the  stones. 

But  after  all  she  might  havo  loved  her  Johnny, 
notwithstanding  she  loved  her  pitcher.  Some  no- 
table women  are  never  happy  but  when  they  are 
looking  after  things;  like  the  wife  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  Erskine,  who  would  spend  half  the  night 
in  examining  the  wardrobe  of  the  family  to  see 
that  nothing  was  missing,  and  all  in  good  order. 
One  night,  or  rather  one  morning  about  two  or 
three  o’clock,  having  been  unsuccessful  in  a search, 
she  awoke  Mr.  Erskine  out  of  a sound  sleep,  shak- 
ing him  thoroughly,  and  saying,  “Harry,  love, 
where  is  your  white  waistcoat  ?” 

Sometimes  such  women  need  to  be  cured  by  a 
little  discipline  like  that  administered  in  the  old 
country  by  Sandy  M‘Nair,  when  he  came  home  from 
a hard  day’s  work,  through  a drenching  rain  and 
wot  to  his  skin.  He  was  ready  to  sink  down  with 
fatigue  when  he  entered  his  dirty  cabin,  where  his 
thriftless  wife  was  sitting  over  the  peat-fire  toast- 
ing her  toes. 

“ Now,  Sandy,”  said  the  wife,  “just  go  down  to 
the  spring  and  get  me  two  pails  of  water,  for  you 
are  as  wet  as  you  can  be,  and  you  can’t  get  any 
wetter.” 

Sandy  was  hurt,  and  at  first  he  meditated  re- 
bellion and  refusal ; but  a better  thought  occurred, 
and  taking  the  pails  he  set  off  in  the  rain,  and,  tired 
as  he  was,  he  soon  returned  with  them  full.  In- 
stead of  setting  them  down  he  came  up  behind  his 
lazy  spouse,  and  pouring  one  of  them,  and  then  the 
other  over  her  head  and  shoulders,  he  said  to  her, 
“ There,  Mrs.  Mac,  yjou  are  just  as  wet  as  you  can 
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be,  go  and  get  the  water  yourself,  you  can’t  get 
any  wetter.” 


Alas  ! what  slight  occasions  breed  dissensions 
between  hearts  that  love.  Somebody  has  done 
that  thought  in  poetry ; but  no  matter,  it  is  true 
as  prose.  There  was  Mr.  Milligan,  who  married 
Fanny  Lee,  one  of  the  sweetest,  prettiest,  lovingest 
girls  in  the  village.  Milligan  was  a young  lawyer, 
and  all  the  girls  had  taken  a notion  after  him ; but 
being  a lawyer  himself  he  kept  his  own  counsel, 
and  though  he  was  often  in  court,  he  did  his  court- 
ing very  quietly.  He  was  successful  in  his  suit 
with  Fanny,  issued  an  attachment,  and  as  she  was 
under  age  and  so  had  no  property  in  her  own  right, 
he  took  her  person,  under  the  Habeas  Corpus  act, 
and  made  her  his  own. 

They  were  married,  and  settled  down  in  a lovely 
cottage  close  by  the  stately  mansion  of  Fanny  Lee’s 
father.  On  the  first  day  that  they  took  possession 
of  the  cottage,  and  toward  the  close  of  it — a sweet 
day  in  May — they  were  sitting  at  tea-table,  happy 
as  two  birds  whose  nest  was  just  completed.  While 
they  were  enjoying  their  first  cup  of  domestic  bliss 
and  tea,  the  eye  of  each  of  them  caught  sight  of 
something  running  from  the  chimney  corner.  In- 
stantly they  exclaimed,  and  in  one  breath : 

He.  “ Oh,  see  that  mouse !” 

She.  “Oh,  see  that  rat!” 

He.  “ I think  it  was  a mouse,  my  dear.” 

She.  “ But,  my  love,  I think  it  was  a rat.” 

He.  “ Yes ; but  I saw  It,  and  I am  sure  it  was  a 
mouse.” 

She.  “ And  so  did  I see  it,  Henry,  and  I know 
It  was  a rat.” 

He.  “ I say  It  was  a mouse,  Fanny.” 

She.  “Well,  I say  it  was  a rat.” 

He.  “ It  was  a mouse.” 

She.  “ It  was  a rat.” 

He.  “It  was  a mouse.” 

She.  “Twasarat.” 

And  so  they  went  on,  “ mouse,”  “ ret,”  “ rat,” 

“ mouse,”  “ rat,  rat,  rat,”  “ mouse,  mouse,  mouse,” 
louder  and  louder;  Milligan  got  mad  Fanny  got 
crying,  and  from  bad  to  worse  things  grew  fast,  till 
Fanny  said  she  wouldn’t  live  with  such  a brute  of  a 
man,  and  so  she  took  her  things  and  went  over  to 
her  father’s,  and  staid  all  night.  Milligan  had  a 
solitary  time  in  the  cottage — all  alone  by  himself 
and  nobody  with  him , but  he  was  a lawyer  and 
a man,  and  wasn’t  to  be  put  down  by  a little  wo- 
man the  very  first  day.  He  went  to  his  office  the 
next  morning,  “whistling  to  keep  his  courage  up,” 
and  in  the  midst  of  business  tried  to  forget  the  past. 

He  was  quite  sure  Fanny  would  be  home  when  he 
returned  in  the  afternoon.  Not  a bit  of  it.  She 
was  too  spunky  for  that.  He  would  not  go  after 
her,  as  that  would  be  giving  up  beat,  and  she 
wouldn’t  come  till  he  did.  Several  days  passed 
in  this  way,  and  weeks,  and  months,  and  the  sum- 
mer was  nearly  gone,  when  the  friends  of  both, 
who  had  heard  of  the  foolish  cause  of  separation, 
interfered  and  very  easily  brought  them  together. 

They  were  glad  enough,  both  of  them,  to  forgive 
and  forget,  and  return  to  that  pleasant  cottage, 
wiser  if  not  better  than  they  were  before. 

And  now  they  are  once  more  seated  at  the  same 
tea-table,  in  the  same  cheerful  room,  and  looking 
across  the  table  into  each  other’s  eyes,  brimming 
over  with  love.  They  could  not  but  recall  the 
lost  time  they  had  sat  there — the  first  as  well 
as  the  last — and  laughing  at  the  folly  of  their 
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quarrel,  Milligan  said  just  what  she  was  ready  to 
say: 

“ Well,  now  Fan,  was  there  ever  any  thing  so 
foolish  as  for  us  to  make  such  a fuss  about  that 
confounded  mouse  ?” 

Fanny . “ You  forget,  Henry  dear,  it  was  a rat” 

Henry.  44  No,  no,  Fanny ; it  was  a mouse,  child; 
I saw  it  right  there.” 

Fanny.  “ Well,  I saw  it  too,  my  dear,  and  I 
know  it  was  a rat.” 

Henry . “ I say  it  was  a mouse.” 

Fanny.  44  I say  it  was  a rat.” 

Henry . 44  ’Twos  a mouse.” 

Fanny.  “ ’Twas  a rat.” 

And  so  they  went  at  it  again,  worse  and  *worse, 
till  they  both  lost  their  temper ; Fanny  went  home 
crying,  and  they  are  now  separated  for  life. 


We  all  remember  the  story  of  the  innkeeper  who 
became  proud  as  he  prospered,  and  taking  down 
his  sign  of  the  Ass,  put  up  a portrait  of  George 
IY.  in  its  place.  His  neighbor  immediately  raised 
the  cast-off  effigy,  and  44  in  this  sign  he  conquered.” 
The  first  landlord,  alarmed  at  the  increasing  pop- 
ularity of  his  rival,  and  understanding  the  cause, 
wrote  underneath  the  grim  visage  of  his  Mqjcsty, 
44  This  is  the  real  Ass!” 

But  a more  ludicrous  incident  of  the  kind  is  just 
now  told  at  the  expense  of  the  good  Bishop  of 
Llandaff.  He  took  up  his  abode  near  the  head  of 
Lake  Windermere,  where  the  principal  inn  had 
been  known  as  the  Cock ; but  the  landlord,  by  way 
of  compliment  to  his  distinguished  neighbor,  sub- 
stituted the  Bishop  as  the  new  sign.  An  innkeeper 
close  by,  who  had  frequently  envied  mine  host  of 
the  Cock  for  his  good  fortune  in  securing  a consid- 
erable preponderance  of  visitors,  took  advantage 
of  the  change,  and  attracted  many  travelers  to  his 
house  by  putting  up  th,e  sign  of  the  Cock.  The 
landlord  with  the  new  sign  was  much  discomfited 
at  seeing  many  of  his  old  customers  deposited  at 
his  rival’s  establishment ; so  by  way  of  remedy  he 
put  up  in  large  red  letters,  under  the  portrait  of 
the  Bishop,  “This  is  the  old  Cock!” 

Speaking  of  taverns  reminds  us  of  one  of  the 
best  stories  of  the  season,  told  by  Sandy  Welch,  of 
a man  who  was  in  the  country  on  a Visit,  where 
they  had  no  liquor.  He  got  up  two  hours  before 
breakfast  and  wanted  his  bitters.  None  to  be  had 
— of  course  he  felt  bad. 

44  How  far  is  it  to  a tavern  ?” 

44  Four  miles.” 

So  off  this  thirsty  soul  started,  walked  four  miles 
in  a pleasant  frame  of  mind,  arrived  at  the  tavern, 
and  found  it  a temperance  house ! 


44  Why  are  the  clergy  given  to  punning ?”  We 
asked  the  question  of  one  of  them  the  other  day ; 
and  he  said  he  supposed  44  it  was  because  they  were 
never  punished  for  it  when  they  were  young !” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Loss  was  a very  large  man,  weighed 
three  hundred  and  more ; and  when  his  clerical 
brethren  met  him  one  day,  one  of  them  said, 

44  When  you  leave  your  people  you  will  be  a 
great  loss.”  44  Yes,”  added  another ; 44  but  when 
you  die,  you  will  be  no  loss.”  44  Certainly  you 
will,”  said  a third ; 44  you  will  be  a dead  loss !” 

Cotton  Mather  was  once  described  as  distin- 
guished for 

44  Care  to  guide  his  flock  and  feed  his  lambs 
By  words,  works,  prayers,  psalms,  alms,  and  anagrams." 

Lord.  Peter  Robertson — whose  death  is  announced 
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in  the  London  papers — was  one  of  the  few  intimate 
friends  whom  the  late  Mr.  Lockhart,  of  the  Quar- 
terly, had  in  Scotland.  There  is  a story  current 
to  the  effect  that  the  latter,  after  perpetrating  the 
enormous  folly  of  writing  and  publishing — in  his 
old  ago — two  successive  volumes  of  verse,  happened 
to  visit  London  and  to  dine  with  the  editor  of  the 
Quarterly , to  whom  the  second  volume  was  dedi- 
cated. The  humorist  had  become  unusually  sen- 
timental, and  begged  that,  after  his  death,  his  host 
should  honor  him — not  with  a biography,  but  with 
an  epitaph.  Lockhart  extemporized  the  following 
felicitous  couplet : 

“ Here  lies  the  Christian,  Judge,  and  Poet  Peter, 

Who  broke  the  laws  of  God  and  man — and  metre.*' 


Since  the  April-fool  incidents  of  last  month  were 
recorded,  we  have  met  with  one  that  has  some  in- 
gredients of  droller  humor  in  it  than  any  we  men- 
tioned. It  seems  that  Mrs.  J amison  was  a sprightly 
old  lady,  in  her  hundredth  year,  who  had  long  been 
promising  her  handsome  fortune  to  her  nephew. 
He  had  waited  for  it  half  a century,  hoping  daily 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  closing  her  dying  eyes,  and 
fingering  her  money.  Every  night,  if  he  heard  the 
slightest  sound  in  the  house,  he  hastened  to  her 
door,  in  the  fond  hopes  that  his  dear  old  aunt  was 
in  her  last  pains,  and  his  day  of  possession  was  at 
hand.  At  last,  she  rang  her  bell  violently  at  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  He  flew  to  her  bedside. 
She  most  be  dying.  He  was  sure  of  it,  and  glad 
of  it,  too. 

44  Aunt,  dear  aunt,  what  can  I do  for  you  ?” 

44  La ! John,  nothing’s  the  matter.  It’s  the  first 
day  of  April,  you  fool,  you.  I ain’t  dead  yet !” 


Just  before  the  breaking  up  of  Congress,  as  sev- 
eral of  the  members  were  making  themselves  merry’ 
in  the  lobby,  one  of  them  rallied  another  on  the 
very  religious  strain  in  which  he  had  indulged  in 
the  last  speech  he  had  inflicted  upon  the  House. 

44  I’ll  bet  you  five  dollars,”  said  Macarty,  “you 
can’t  repeat  the  Lord’s  Prayer  now,  if  you  try.” 

“Done!”  said  Kolloch,  “done!”  and  assuming 
a decent  gravity  for  the  moment,  summoned  his 
memory7  to  aid  him  in  his  novel,  but  certainly  very 
commendable  effort.  “Ahem! — a — a — ahem;  ah, 
now  I have  it ; 

4 Now  1 lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

I pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep ; 

If  I should  die  before  I wake, 

I pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take.4 

44  There ! I told  you  I could.” 

44  Well,  I give  up,  beat,”  said  Macarty,  paying 
over  the  money;  44 1 wouldn’t  have  thought  you 
could  do  it.” 

A pair  of  them,  to  be  sure ; for  neither  of  them 
knew  it. 

44  Have  you  made  one  happy  heart  to-day  ? How 
calmly  you  can  seek  your  pillow;  how  sweetly 
sleep ! In  all  this  world  there  is  nothing  so  sweet 
as  giving  comfort  to  the  distressed — as  getting  a 
sun-ray  into  a gloomy  heart.  Children  of  sorrow 
meet  us  wherever  we  turn ; there  is  not  a moment 
that  tears  are  not  shed  and  sighs  uttered.  Yet 
how  many  of  those  sighs  are  caused  by  our  own 
thoughtlessness ! How  many  a daughter  wrings  the 
very  soul  of  a fond  mother  by  acts  of  unkindness 
and  ingratitude  I How  many  husbands,  by  one 
little  word,  make  a whole  day  of  sad  hours  and  un- 
kind thoughts ! How  many  wives,  by  recrimina- 
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tion,  estrange  and  embitter  loving  hearts ! How 
many  brothers  and  sisters  meet  but  to  vex  and  in- 
jure each  other,  making  wounds  that  no  human 
heart  can  heal ! Ah ! if  each  one  worked  upon  this 
maxim  day  by  day — strove  to  make  some  heart 
happy— jealousy,  revenge,  madness,  hate,  with  | 
their  kindred  evil  associates,  would  forever  leave 
the  earth. 

44  If  you  would  relish  your  food,  labor  for  it ; if 
you  would  enjoy  your  raiment,  pay  for  it  before 
you  wear  it;  if  you  would  sleep  soundly,  take  a 
clear  conscience  to  bed  with  you.” 


A Southern  Correspondent  pledges  his  name 
for  the  truth  of  the  following,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  44  free-and-easy”  in  a democratic  land.  It  cer- 
tainly is  a good  thing  in  its  way,  and  the  person- 
ages it  introduces  give  it  a special  interest. 

Twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  Lord  Ashburton, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  settle,  with  Mr.  Webster,  the  Northeast- 
ern Boundary  question,  >vas  in  Washington.  John 
Tyler  was  then  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and,  w ith  the  politeness  characteristic  of  the  man, 
and  of  Virginians  generally,  wishing  to  amuse  his 
Lordship  for  the  day,  invited  him  to  ride  out  to  the 
race-course,  near  the  city,  wrhere  the  sport  was  at 
at  the  time  rendered  very  attractive  by  a great  con- 
test between  the  celebrated  horses  Boston  and  Blue 
Dick.  Among  the  excited  spectators  and  partici- 
pators was  a well-known  habitue  of  the  turf,  who 
had  served  with  Mr.  Tyler  in  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  for  several  years.  Seeing  the  President, 
and  remembering  their  old  associations,  which  had 
been  the  most  familiar,  not  in  the  least  daunted  by 
the  sudden  elevation  of  his  peer  to  the  highest  sta- 
tion in  the  land,  he  walked  up  rapidly  to  his  old 
comrade,  and,  grasping  him  by  the  hand,  exclaim- 
ed, 44  Tyler,  how  are  you,  old  fellow  ? mighty  glad 
to  see  you,  old  horse ; looking  well,  old  coon !” 
and  pursuing  this  strain,  mingling  it  with  a big 
oath  between  every  phrase,  he  completely  astound- 
ed the  President,  wrho  could  not  stop  him,  nor  say 
a word  in  reply.  All  this  time  Lord  Ashburton 
was  sitting  on  his  horse,  close  by,  in  stately  dig- 
nity, and  horror-struck  at  the  easy  familiarity  of 
the  Virginian.  The  President,  hoping  that  the  name 
of  his  Lordship  might  perhaps  subdue  into  some- 
thing like  respectful  language  his  friend,  whose 
memory  of  the  olden  time  seemed  to  be  flowing  in 
upon  him  with  a flood-tide  of  jolly  reminiscences, 
introduced  him,  with  great  gravity,  to  Lord  Ash- 
burton. 

44 Lord  who  did  you  say,  Tyler?  The  Lord 
Harry !”  he  roared  out,  extending  his  hand  in  a 
patronizing  way  to  his  Lordship.  44  No  lords,  no 
dukes,  no  nothing  of  that  sort  in  this  country.” 
And  so  he  dashed  on,  until  the  Envoy  himself  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  and  heartily 
laughed  with  the  President  and  a group  of  friends 
over  its  recollections,  when  it  was  referred  to  a 
few  days  afterward. 

The  graduating  class  at  Old  Yale,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  odd, 
had  a meeting  the  day  before  they  were  to  be  made 
into  Bachelors  of  Arts ; and  at  this  meeting  it  was 
agreed  that  each  man  should  announce  his  inten- 
tions as  to  the  profession  he  designed  to  pursue. 
Ten  years  afterward  they  would  meet  again,  and 
compare  the  results  with  the  record. 

Jenkins,  had  been  the  ass  of  the  class.  By  that 
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good  fortune  which  helps  the  lame  and  the  lazy, 
he  had  made  out  to  squeeze  through  the  examina* 
tions — those  strainers  designed  to  catch  the  flats— 
and  be  was  about  to  go  forth  with  as  broad  a di- 
ploma as  the  best  of  his  fellows.  The  president 
of  the  meeting  called  on  the  students  in  alphabet- 
ical order,  and  each  man  gave  expression  to  his 
hopes  and  views.  A smile  rose  on  every  face  when 
he  said, 

44  And,  Mr.  Jenkins,  what  do  you  mean  to  be  ?” 

Jenkins  had  an  inveterate  habit  of  lisping,  which 
gave  additional  drollery  to  his  reply  as  he  answer- 
ed, 44 1 am  goin’  to  be  a ’Pithcopal  minithter.” 

“AJi,  indeed;  and  why  so,  Mr.  Jenkins?” 

44  For  three  reathons : 

44  In  the  firth  pl&the,  ’Pithcopal  minithters  al- 
wayth  marry  rich  wives. 

44  In  the  thecond  plathe,  the  prayers  are  all  writ- 
ten out 

44  And,  in  the  third  plathe,  the  thermons  are  very 
short,  and  them  you  can  steal.” 

The  theory  of  Mr.  Jenkins  was  altogether  false 
and  absurd ; but  the  story  is  true,  and  too  good  to 
be  lost,  as  showing  how  very  big  a fool  Jenkins 
was,  and  what  strange  notions  fools  will  have  some- 
times. 

Jenkins  sometimes  amused  himself  with  writing 
poetry,  and  when  he  came  short  of  English  he  sup- 
plemented his  short  lines  with  Latin.  If  he  did 
not  write  the  following,  we  respectfully  ask  who 
did? 

“ Fells  sedit  by  a hole, 

Intenta  she,  cum  omnl  soul — 

Premiere,  rats; 

Mice  cucurrent  over  the  floor. 

In  numero  duo,  trea,  or  more — 

Obliti  cats. 

“ Fells  saw  them  oculis ; 

Til  have  them,  inqult  she,  I guess — 

Dum  ludunt; 

Tunc  ilia  crept  toward  the  group, 

Habeam,  dixit : good  rat  soup — 

Pingues  sunt 

“Mice  continued  all  ludere, 

Intent!  they  in  ludum  vere, 

Gaudenter. 

Tunc  nished  the  fells  nnto  them, 

Et  tore  them  omnes,  limb  from  limb, 

Violenter. 

MORAL. 

“ Mores,  omnes  mice  be  shy, 

Et  aurem  probe  mihi, 

Benignc ; 

Si  hoc  fuges,  verbum  sat 
Avoid  a huge  and  hungry  cat, 

Studlose." 


The  propensity  of  our  English  cousins  to  claim 
all  Yankee  inventions  as  their  own  is  very  well 
known,  and  is  often  exposed  and  condemned.  We 
have  lately  seen  that  they  are  trying  to  prove 
George  Washington  to  be  a native  of  England,  a 
real  John  Bull,  rebel  as  he  was.  As  he  is  now 
generally  conceded  to  have  been  a respectable  man, 
they  are  anxious  to  have  the  credit  of  having  given 
him  a birth-place.  But  they  are  claiming  the  good 
stories  too,  that  we  have  supposed,  in  all  simplici- 
ty, to  be  of  our  own  manufacture.  For  example, 
we  have,  for  these  many  years,  heard  it  said  that, 
during  the  wa»  of  1812^15,  as  the  stage-coach  waa 
making  its  slow  wpy  through  the  mud  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  body  of  the 
coach  moving  on  the  surface  of  the  mire,  a passen- 
ger put  his  hand  out  of  the  window  and  picking 
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up  a hat,  to  his  horror  found  the  head  of  a man 
under  it ! 

44  Shall  I help  you  out  ?”  inquired  the  anxious 
discoverer. 

44  Oh  not  I thank  you/*  replied  the  subterranean 
fellow,  44 1 am  getting  on  as  fast  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  will  admit ; I have  ajine  horse  vnder  me” 

This  very  probable  incident — so  admirably  illus- 
trative of  our  bad  roads  in  war  times,  and  of  the 
perseverance  of  our  countrymen  in  the  midst  of 
embarrassing  circumstances — has  been  worked  over 
in  the  old  country  in  this  wise,  as  we  read  it  in  a 
late  number  of  an  English  magazine : 

44  The  road  to  Newton  Prodgers  is  the  true  and 
only  genuine  site  of  the  stupendous  adventure  of  the 
Manchester  Bagman,  which  the  Yankees  have  ap- 
propriated with  characteristic  coolness,  and  pitched 
somewhere  or  other  down  in  Alabama.  The  thing 
itself  actually  occurred  to  a respectable  fanner  of 
our  village,  who  set  to  work  one  fine  morning  to 
dig  out  a riding  whip,  the  tip  of  which  he  saw 
sprouting  out  of  the  middle  of  the  road.  After  an 
hour’s  hard  digging  he  came  to  a hat,  and  under 
that,  to  his  intense  horror,  was  a head  belonging 
to  a body  in  a state  of  advanced  sufibcation.  As- 
sistance was  procured,  and  after  several  hours  of 
unremitting  exertion,  worthy  of  Agassiz  or  Owen, 
the  entire  organism  of  a bagman  was  developed. 
44  Now,  gentlemen,”  said  the  exhumed  commercial 
to  his  perspiring  diggers,  who  of  course  concluded 
their  labors  finished — 4 now,  gentlemen,  you’ve 
saved  my  life;  and  now,  for  pity’s  sake,  lend  a 
hand  to  get  out  my  mare  !*  *’ 

The  translation  from  the  Persian  of  Haf&,  by 
Sir  William  Jones,  is  one  of  the  happiest  epigrams 
in  the  English  language : 

“ On  parents*  knees,  a naked,  new-born  child. 
Weeping  thou  sat'st  while  all  around  thee  smiled ; 

So  live,  that,  sinking  to  thy  last,  long  sleep, 

Thou  mayest  smile  while  all  around  thee  weep.** 


Borbm  was  the  soliciting  agent  of  the  Gotham 
Life  Insurance  Company  in  this  city.  His  busi- 
ness was  to  induce  as  many  of  the  mortal  popula- 
tion of  this  world  as  possible  to  insure  their  lives 
in  his  company.  Of  course  it  was  a good  thing 
for  them,  a better  thing  for  fhe  Company,  and 
the  best  thing  for  Borem.  Because,  according  to 
Borem’s  bargain  with  the  Company,  he  was  en- 
titled to  ten  per  cent,  on  every  policy  taken  out  by 
any  man  whom  he  solicited,  and  five  per  cent,  on 
every  year’s  renewal.  No  sooner  was  this  agree- 
ment made  than  Borem  commenced  and  carried 
out  a system  of  visitation  and  solicitation  so  ex- 
tended and  thorough  that,  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years,  there  was  not  a live  man  in  the  com- 
munity whom  Borem  had  not  bored  almost  to  death 
to  induce  him  to  insure  his  precious  life.  Every 
day  he  compared  his  own  book  of  memoranda  with 
the  records  of  the  Company,  and  when  he  found 
that  a man  was  down  whom  ho  had  spoken  with, 
even  if  it  were  months  or  years  before,  ho  claimed 
him  as  his  man,  showed  his  entries,  and  pocketed 
his  premiums.  In  this  way  it  was  fast  coming  to 
pass  that  all  the  parties  insuring  in  the  Company 
were  yielding  a profit  to  Borem,  whose  percentage 
was  eating  up  the  profits  of  the  business.  So  far 
did  he  carry  his  system  that  he  would  stand  in  the 
street,  near  the  office,  and  whenever  he  saw  a hian 
entering  he  would  address  him,  44  Going  to  insure, 
Sir  ;*  and  then  taking  his  name  and  address,  would 
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book  him  as  one  of  his  men,  and  demand  his  per 
cent,  on  the  score  of  having  solicited  him.  The 
company  were  finally  obliged  to  compromise  with 
Borem,  and  buy  him  off,  by  paying  him  $30,000, 
and  giving  him  a handsome  policy  on  his  own 
life.  With  this  sum  he  has  now  bought  a splen- 
did farm,  and  is  living  like  a Nabob  on  the  pre- 
vious profits  he  had  made  out  of  this  very  profit- 
able business. 

Many  very  cute  stories  are  told  of  his  operations 
to  seduce  the  careless  into  an  insurance  against  the 
ravages  of  the  destroyer,  by  securing  a provision 
for  their  families  in  case  of  death.  One  of  these 
instances  is  worth  relating. 

Mr.  Lively  had  a dry-goods  store  above  Cham- 
bers Street,  and,  moreover,  had  an  interest  in  a 
broker’s  store  in  Wall  Street.  Now  Borem  had 
often  seen  the  merchant  up-town  and  the  broker 
down-town,  for  Mr.  Lively  was  part  of  the  day  in 
one  place  and  part  of  the  day  in  the  other.  It  had 
not  occurred  to  Borem  that  the  Lively  of  one  lati- 
tude was  the  Lively  of  the  other;  and  so,  calling 
in  at  the  Wall  Street  office,  he  says : 

44  Mr.  Lively,  I believe,  Sir  ?” 

44  That  is  my  name,”  said  the  gentleman  ad- 
dressed. 

44  Ah!  yes,  Sir;  you  have  a brother,  have  you 
not?” 

44  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Lively, 44 1 have  a twin  brother.” 

44  Oh,  yea,  I know  him,”  said  Borem ; 44  he  is  a 
merchant  up-town.  He  is  about  insuring  his  life 
in  our  Company,  and  I called  to  ask  if  you  would 
not  like  to  insure  at  the  same  time  ?" 

Mr.  Lively  knew  the  tricks  that  Borem  was  up 
to ; and  saying  that  he  would  think  of  it,  turned 
away.  Borem  left  the  office.  Mr.  Lively  followed 
him  out,  passed  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and 
reached  his  store  a few  minutes  before  Borem,  who 
was  on  his  way  up.  Mr.  Lively  was  reading  the 
newspaper  when  Borem  entered,  and  coming  up  to 
him,  said : 

“Mr.  Lively,  I believe,  Sir?” 

44  That  is  my  name,”  said  the  merchant. 

44 Ah!  yes,  Sir;  you  have  a brother,  have  you 
not?” 

44  Yes,”  said  Mr.  L.,  44 1 have  a twin-brother.” 

44  Oh,  yes,  I know  him,”  said  Borem ; 4<  he  is  a 
broker  in  Wall  Street,  He  is  about  insuring  his 
life  in  our  Company,  and  I called  to  see  if  you 
would  like  to  insure  at  the  same  time.” 

Mr.  Lively  said  he  would  think  of  it ; and  Borem 
took  his  leave,  after  pressing  the  subject  with  his 
customary  volubility  and  impudence.  The  next 
day  he  called  on  Mr.  Lively  the  broker,  and  the 
day  following  on  Mr.  Lively  the  merchant ; and 
this  visitation  he  continued  for  two  weeks,  making 
six  calls  at  each  place  of  business,  in  all  twelve 
times  that  he  bored  poor  Mr.  Lively,  without  sus- 
pecting that  the  two  brothers  were  one  and  the 
same  man.  At  last  the  Mr.  Lively  up-town  agreed 
that  if  his  brother  would  meet  Him  the  next  day  at 
Mr.  Wright’s — a mutual  friend’s,  w ho,  Borem  said, 
was  going  to  insure — he  would  apply,  and  all  three 
would  take  out  a policy  at  the  same  time.  44 1 
have  just  discovered,”  said  Borem  to  Mr.  Lively, 
44  how  to  distinguish  you  from  your  brother — there 
is  a little  bit  more  of  a protuberance  on  the  bridge 
of  your  nose.” 

So  saying,  he  hurried  over  to  Mr.  Wright,  to 
arrange  for  the  meeting  of  the  brothers  Lively. 

‘•The  brothers!”  said  Mr.  Wright;  “what 
brothers  ?” 
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“ Why,  the  merchant  over  here,  and  the  broker 
in  Wall  Street,” 

44  It’s  the  same  man,  Borem ; you’ve  been  sold.” 

41 1 have — I see  it  all ; it’s  a fact.  I’m  done  for.” 
And  rushing  back  to  Mr.  Lively’s  store,  he  looked 
in,  and  putting  his  finger  on  the  handle  of  his  face, 
he  said,  laughingly,  “Come  to  think  of  it,  Mr. 
Lively,  your  nose  is  just  about  the  same  size  as 
your  brother’s.” 

But  Borem  never  recovered  from  the  mortifica- 
tion of  his  trickery  exposed,  and  it  probably  helped 
to  bring  him  to  terms  in  his  settlement  with  the 
Company. 

Would  the  elegant  General  George  P.  Morris, 
editor  and  poet,  the  man  of  wit  and  fashion, 
recognize  himself  in  the  following  beautiful  spec- 
imen of  auto-portrait-painting?  We  find  it  in 
a History  of  Connecticut,  by  H.  Hollister  of  Litch- 
field, who,  in  describing  the  fine  character  of  Gov- 
ernor John  Cotton  Smith,  introduces  this  letter, 
which  was  written  by  General  Morris  to  Governor 
Smith,  a few  years  ago,  and  is  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion for  its  intrinsic  beauty,  as  well  as  for  the  ad- 
mirable lesson  it  conveys.  The  General  writes : 

“ I shall  never  forget  my  visit  to  your  hospitable 
mansion.  . I have  one  association  about  it,  that  has 
ever  been  present  to  my  mind.  Will  you  forgive 
me  if  I record  it  here  ? It  taught  me  a lesson  that 
has  been  of  service  to  me  always.  You  may  re- 
member, I was  quite  a boy  then.  I was  very  poor, 
but  very  proud.  I knew  nothing  of  the  world,  and 
had  never  seen  a governor  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  life.  When  I delivered  you  my  letter  of  intro- 
duction, I trembled  from  head  to  foot,  although  you 
did  not  perceive  it.  You  read  it  in  the  gravel- 
walk,  in  the  shade  of  a fine  tree,  just  by  the  wick- 
et-gatc.  I watched  your  features  as  you  folded  up 
the  note,  and  forgot  my  uneasiness  when  you  took 
me  by  the  arm  and  introduced  me  to  your  family. 
I slept  that  night  well,  and  was  aw  akened  by  the 
birds  at  early  dawn.  Sleep,  and  the  perfume  of 
the  flowers  which  stole  in  at  my  window,  had  com- 
pletely refreshed  me.  I felt  like  one  who  rests  his 
foot  upon  the  air,  and  longs  for  -wings  to  mount  to 
paradise.  I had  literally  a light  heart,  and  a light 
bundle ; for  I had  brought  with  me  but  the  apology 
of  a -wardrobe,  and  I wras  wondering  how  I should 
make  my  toilet,  when  a knock  at  the  door  called 
my  attention  another  way.  ‘Come  in,’  said  I. 
The  door  did  not  open.  I w'ent  to  it,  astonished 
that  any  one  should  be  stirring  so  early.  I opened 
it,  and  there  stood  Governor  Smith,  with  my  boots 
hanging  to  one  of  his  little  fingers,  a napkin  thrown 
over  his  arm,  and  shaving  utensils  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand.  I -wish  you  could  see  that  noble-hearted 
gentleman  now,  as  I saw  him  then,  with  his  affable 
smile,  his  cheerful  ‘Good-morning,*  and  the  true 
spirit  of  hospitality  sparkling  in  his  eyes,  and  irra- 
diating his  w hole  countenance ; you  would  not  think 
me  extravagant  if  I recommended  him  as  a study 
for  an  artist.  I shall  not  attempt  to  describe  my 
astonishment,  nor  the  impression  you  made  upon 
my  unfettered  and  inexperienced  mind ; but  allow' 
me  to  say,  you  taught  me  a lesson  of  beautiful  hu- 
mility which  I have  not  forgotten,  and  never  can 
forget.  I thanked  you  for  it  then,  and  though  a 
lifetime  has  since  been  numbered  with  the  past,  I 
thank  you  for  it  now.  Yours,  very  truly, 

“Geo.  P.  Morris.*1 
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with  its  tone  we  know  nothing  better  than  the 
following  passage  in  the  history  of  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  It  has  a grand  lesson  in  it 
for  all  young  men : 

“ About  three  years  ago,  a young  man  presented 
himself  to  Mr.  Corwin  for  a clerkship.  Thrice  vis 
he  refused ; and  still  he  made  a fourth  effort  His 
perseverance  and  spirit  of  determination  awakened 
a friendly  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  the  Secretary 
advised  him,  in  the  strongest  possible  terms,  to 
abandon  his  purpose  and  go  to  the  West,  if  he  coaid 
do  no  better  outside  the  Departments.  4 My  young 
friend,’  said  he,  ‘go  the  Northwest;  buy  160 acre 
of  Government  land,  or,  if  you  have  not  the  money 
to  purchase,  squat  on  it ; get  you  an  ax  and  a 
mattock ; put  up  a log  cabin  for  a habitation,  and 
raise  a little  com  and  potatoes ; keep  your  con- 
science clear,  and  live  like  a freeman ; your  own 
master,  w ith  no  one  to  give  you  orders,  and  with- 
out dependence  upon  any  body.  Do  that,  and  yea 
will  become  honored,  respected,  influential,  and 
rich.  But  accept  a clerkship  here,  and  yon  sink 
at  once  all  independence;  your  energies  become 
relaxed,  and  you  are  unfitted  in  a few  years  fo 
any  other  and  more  independent  position.  I miy 
give  .you  a place  to-day,  and  I can  kick  yon  otf 
again  to-morrow ; and  there’s  another  man  over  it 
the  White  House  who  can  kick  me  out,  and  the 
people  by-and-by  can  kick  him  out ; and  so  we  gfc 
But  if  you  own  an  acre  of  land,  it  is  vour  kingdom 
and  your  cabin  is  your  castle — you  are  a sovereigi 
and  you  will  feel  it  in  every  throbbing  of  yoc 
pulse,  and  every  day  of  your  life  would  assure  us 
of  your  thanks  for  having  thus  advised  you.” 

One  of  our  Western  villages  passed  an  ordinance 
forbidding  taverns  to  sell  liquor  on  the  Sabbath  to 
any  persons  except  travelers.  The  next  SundiJ 
every  man  in  town  who  wanted  a “ nip”  was  seen 
walking  around  with  a valise  in  one  hand  and  two 
carpet  bags  in  the  other ! 

That  was  a terrible  sarcastic  “ hit”  which  Del- 
ias Jerrold  once  gave  Heraud,  a conceited  liter*? 
bore,  and  author  of  a poem  “ after  Milton,”  entitled 
“ The  Descent  into  Ilell'*  As  usual,  he  was  ann?* 
ing  Jerrold  with  importunate  questions  at  an  inwo* 
venient  and  improper  time : 

“By-the-by,  Jerrold,”  said  he,  “did  von  ever 
read  my  ‘ Descent  into  Hell  ?’  ” 

“No,  Sir,”  responded  the  irascible  dramatist, 

“ but  I should  like  to  see  it !” 

Quite  “in  keeping”  with  this  sort  of 
an  anecdote  recently  related  of  Thackeray,  wbicfl 
is  authentic,  and  worthy  of  preservation : 

Dining  one  day  at  the  table  of  a friend  in  w*1' 
don,  ne  found  sitting  near  him  a gentleman  of  some 
literary  celebrity,  Angus  Reach,  Esq.  Being  in- 
troduced to,  and  addressing  him,  he  had,  of  course, 
occasion  to  repeat  his  name. 

“ My  name,”  said  the  gentleman,  with  *«bctea 
dignity,  “ is  not  Reach — it  is  Re-acb !”  (Re-*c* ) 

Thackeray  said  nothing ; but  when  the  des* 
came  on  the  table  he  pointed  to  a plate  of  peacn«i 
and,  turning  to  Mr.  Reach,  said : 

“Mr.  /?e-ack,  will  you  hand  me  a pe-Bck • 

The  laughter  of  the  table  w as  against  theaffW 
literateur ; and  he  was  compelled  to  submit  t e 
after  to  the  natural  pronunciation  of  his  name* 

Auctioneers,  as  a general  thing,  are  * *2 
’cute  race.  44  A way  of  doing  things,  and  the  nf 
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way  of  doing  things,”  is  not  more  important  in  any 
branch  of  mercantile  business  than  in  auctioneer- 
ing. This  any  one  may  have  seen  who  has  ever 
attended  one  of  ‘‘Torn  Bell’s”  sales  of  household- 
furniture  in  the  neighborhood  of  May-day,  or  one 
of  Miller’s  sales  of  cargoes  of  hides  and  leather  in 
the  44  Swamp”  in  our  neighborhood,  or  the  auction 
of  high-bred  stock  at  Mount  Fordham,  “while  the 
glass  runs,”  instead  of  a hammer  falling. 

But,  ’cute  as  these  noted  auctioneers  are,  they 
are  sometimes  out-done  by  one  of  their  profession 
in  the  “ rural  districts as  an  evidence  of  which, 
take  the  following : 

At  an  auction  in  the  country  a fiddle  was  pnt  up 
for  sale.  It  was  “bid  off”  by  a green-looking 
Yankee,  at  a figure  so  small,  that  he  was  inwardly 
chuckling  at  the  cheapness  of  his  purchase,  when 
he  was  “ taken  all  aback”  by  the  auctioneer  crying 
out,  in  stentorian  tones : 

“ Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  how  much ’m  of- 
fered for  the  how  ? How  much  for  the  bow?— 
how  much  ?”  And  he  ran  his  dirty,  dusty  fingers 
along  the  horse-hair : 44  for  the  bow — how  much  ? 
Give  us  a bid  to  start  it,  if  it  is  no  more’n  fifty 
cents.” 

44  Look  o’  here !”  said  the  purchaser  of  the  Cre- 
mona, 44  that  goes  with  the  fiddle,  of  coarse !— that 
bow  is  mine  /” 

44  Not  as  you  knows  on,”  said  the  auctioneer, 
scarcely  deigning  a glance  at  him:  44 must  be 
greed'  he  added,  soliloquizingly.  Then,  turning 
to  his  audience,  he  repeated : 

44  How  much ’m  offered  for  the  bow  ? — how  much  ?” 

44  That’s  mine !”  again  repeated  the  discomfited 
purchaser  of  the  fiddle. 

44 Not  a bit  of  it  I”  said  the  auctioneer;  “sepa- 
rate lot— separate  lot ! How  much ’m  offered  for 
the  bow?” 

The  amateur  violin-performer  was  going  home 
without  the  means  of  44  working”  his  instrument, 
when  the  bow  was  bid  off  by  a by-stander,  who 
sold  it  to  him  at  44  a quarter’s”  advance  over  the 
vendue-price ! 

44  ’Tain’t  no  use  without  the  bow !”  said  he,  turn- 
ing over  and  examining  his  purchase : 44  you  can’t 
get  ’em  separate !” 


It  is  a rare  44  gift”  to  be  able  to  imitate  the  lan- 
guage of  the  negro.  To  do  it  successfully,  one 
must  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  words  em- 
ployed only,  but  he  must  in  some  degree  enter  into 
the  train  of  thought  of  the  “colored  spokesman.” 
Mr.  Julius  Caesar  Hannibal,  in  his  lectures  in 
44  Black  Diamonds,”  is  an  adept  in  negro  thought 
and  phraseology.  He  has  caught  the  spirit  and  the 
manner  exactly;  the  tendency  to  all  big  words, 
and  the  skill  to  select  those  which  sound  like  the 
originals  after  which  they  are  copied,  but  are  in 
meaning  no  more  like  them  than  chalk  is  like  cheese. 
In  his 44  discord”  about 44  De  Whale  ” Professor  Han- 
nibal remarks : 

44 1 shall  on  dis  great  ’casion  spoke  to  you  ’bout 
de  beasts  and  monsters  ob  de  deep ; and  as  I alien 
take  de  biggest  end  ob  a Joke  fuss,  I shall  lecture 
dis  ebenin’  on  de  big  cod-fish  none  ’mong  de  say- 
lers  as  De  Whale, 

“ De  Whale,  my  frens,  am  werry  seldom  found 
in  enny  odder  place  dan  de  Middleterrainin  an’  de 
Specific  Oshuns.  De  whale  am  ’mong  de  fishes 
what  de  elemfant  am  ’mong  de  beastsesses — de  big- 
gest loafer  ob  dem  all.  A fisherman  named  Jon  a 
swallered  one  once ; but  it  oberloaded  he  stomach 
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to  dat  degree,  dat  in  tree  days  he  leff  him  up  ag'in. 
It  was  too  much  fbr  him. 

44 De  whale  am  de  big  fish;  de  cod-fish 

aristocracy  ob  de  sea,  de  same  as  de  big  bugs  am 
de  codfish  aristocracy  ob  de  land ; but  de  former 
hab  got  de  ’wantage  ob  de  latter,  kaze  notwith- 
stanin*  de  whale  dewours  a good  deal,  he  produces 
sumfin,  but  de  lan’  cod-fish  aristocracy  dewours  eb- 
ery  ting,  and  produces  nuffin !” 

A good  44  companion-piece”  to  this  is  the  Profess- 
or’s description  of 44  De  Elemfant ,”  in  another  of  his 
lectures  on  Natural  History : 

44  He  is  as  big  as  a hay-stack  on  four  warf- 
spiles,  wid  a head  like  a flour-barrel,  wid  a side 
ob  sole-ledder  flnppin*  on  each  side  ob  it,  an*  a nose 
six  foot  long,  a-squirmin’  around  like  de  Ingine- 
rubber  hose,  an’  a couple  ob  teef  stickin’  out  ob  he 
mouff  like  two  barber-poles  a-stickin*  out  ob  a base- 
ment barber-shop. 

“ When  he  walks,  he  rolls  from  side  to  side  like 
a sayler-man  jis  landed ; an’  I ’spect  de  reason  am, 
because  his  feet  am  berry  tender,  for  he’s  got  corns 
on  all  his  toes.  His  foot  am  shaped  sumfin  like  a 
colored  man’s,  oney  broader ; but  like  de  darkey’s, 
de  holler  ob  it  make  a hole  in  de  ground. 

44  When  he  were  made,  it  seems  to  me  dat  dey 
stood  out  four  ob  dem  warf-spiles,  and  den  piled 
on  all  de  meat  dey  could  pile  on.  Den  dey  made 
a grabey  of  sand-stone,  gutta-persha,  brown  dust, 
molasses,  and  gray  dog,  and  poured  it  all  ober  de 
flesh,  and  dere  luft*  it  dry.  W*en  dey  come  to  de 
tail,  de  stuff  gib  out,  and  dey  had  to  cut  it  short  f" 

A city  visitor  to  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire  amusingly  describes  some  of  the  inci- 
dents which  attended  the  journey : 

44  Dwellers  within  the  walls,  the  narrow  and  con- 
fined streets  of  a great  metropolis — new  to  the  scene 
which  had  opened  to  us — rapturous  were  our  ex- 
pressions of  delight. 

44  4 What  do  you  think  of  The  Notch  ?’  asked 
one  passenger  of  the  driver,  being  desirous  to  com- 
prehend with  what  manner  of  impression  a child  of 
the  hills  looked  upon  this  sublime  creation. 

44  4 Wal,’  he  replied,  1 I'm  used  to  this;  but  I 
’spose,  like  as  not,  ef  I was  to  go  down  to  York,  I 
should  gawk  rfound  tew  !' 

44  4 Brace  yourself  up,  Sir,*  said  the  driver  to  a 
mustached  Frenchman,  one  of  our  passengers,  who 
was  seated  beside  him  on  the  box,  an  uncomfort- 
able sharer  in  an  elevated  position. 

44  4 Br-r-ace  f mon  Dieu  /*  he  replied  ; 4 1 am 
deceive,  Sare,  ver’  moch ! What  for  I comes  here, 
eh  ? I was  seeck ; my  good  friend  say, 44  Monsieur, 
you  ver*  seeck ; you  will  go  to  ze  Hills — ze  Mon- 
tague : ze  air  shall  considerab*  brace  you  up.” 

44  4 1 say,  “Ver*  well — I shall  go  to  ze  Hills.” 
Vel,  I go — I come  here.  I am  shake  almos'  to 
piece : and  now,  mon  Dieu ! I am  told  for  brace 
mgselfi  up ! I not  know  what  zat  ees.  Vat  zat 
ees,  drivar-r-e,  eh  ?*  ” 


A very  laughable  scene  took  place  in  one  of  the 
London  theatres  soon  after  the  great  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo. A dramatic  representation  of  that  world- 
renowned  engagement  was  in  the  course  of  repre- 
sentation: a great  number  of  sailors  had  been 
hired  by  the  manager  to  represent  the  English  and 
French  forces,  but  they  utterly  refused  to  be 
Frenchmen;  they  wouldn’t  put  on  the  enemy’s 
jackets  at  any  price ; so  that  the  manager  had  to 
procure  landsmen  to  represent  Napoleon’s  army. 
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In  one  part  of  the  play  the  English  forces  were  to 
run  from  the  French ; but  instead  of  this,  they  stood 
their  ground , and  actually  pitched  all  the  French 
army  into  the  orchestra  among  the  fiddlers ! 

The  “ recusants”  were  brought  up  before  a mag- 
istrate, when  one  of  them  made  this  amusing  de- 
fense : 

“ You  see,  Bill  Sykes,  and  I,  and  Joe  Brown,  and 
six  more,  was  the  British  army,  and  opposite  us 
was  some  six  or  eight  land-lubbers  a-hacting  the 
Mounseers.  The  skipper  of  the  showfolks  told  us 
when  we’d  squibbed  off  our  muskets  over  the  Moun- 
seers’ heads,  to  turn  and  run  away  from  the  French. 
In  course,  this  here  was  hard  work  for  Jack  tars 
as  had  sarved  their  country  for  twenty  year,  to  be 
told  to  run  away  from  half  a dozen  land-lubbers 
pretending  to  be  French. 

“ Well,  it  warn’t  no  use  o’  kickin’  up  a row  then 
(this  w as  at  a rehearsal !),  but  at  night  Bill  Sykes 
and  I argufied  the  matter  over  a pot  of  ’af-and-’af, 
and  we  concluded  not  to  disgrace  our  flag,  but  to 
stand  up  for  the  honor  of  Old  England ! 

“Well,  when  the  scrimmage  began,  the  land- 
lubbers called  out,  ( Retreat ! retreat ! Why  don’t 
you  retreat  ?' 

“ 4 See  you  shot  first !’  says  I. 

“ They  come  at  us,  and  Bill  Sykes,  in  slewing 
round  to  guard  his  starn,  slipped  on  a piece  of 
orange-peel,  missed  stays,  and  come  down  plump 
on  his  beam-ends.  One  of  the  imitation  Parley- 
voos made  a grab  to  captivate  Bill,  when,  in  course, 
I covered  my  friend,  and  accommodated  the  sham 
Mounseer  with  a h'ist  as  didn't  agree  with  him. 
He  was  one  o’  them  mutton-fed  chaps  as  can’t 
stand  much,  for  he  landed  among  the  fiddlers,  and 
squealed  blue  murder! 

“ Well,  arter  a row  begins,  you  never  know  no- 
thin' till  it’s  over.  Bill  Sykes  and  I cleared  out 
the  French  army  in  less  than  no  time,  and  then  we 
tipped  the  player-folks  a broadside,  and  took  their 
powder-magazine  prisoner.  The  cabin-passengers 
(the  pit !)  and  Bill  and  I got  surrounded ; but  if 
I’d  had  a bagnet  at  the  end  of  my  musket,  I’d  ha’ 
cleared  the  decks  like  winkin’ !” 


The  following  humorous  test  of  an  American 
resort,  in  an  Italian  city,  is  from  Mr.  Levison’s 
journal  of  what  he  saw  and  did  in  Europe,  while 
on  a Continental  trip.  The  wrriter  is  very  lonely 
in  a strange  and  foreign  town,  and  sallies  out  to 
see  whether  he  can  not  encounter  a fellow-country- 


man: 


44  But  we  could  meet  no  Americans.  Seeing, 
however,  an  intellectual-looking  gentleman  pass 
with  some  papers,  we  concluded  that  he  knew  where 
the  4 American  Hotel’  was  located;  and  hailing 
him  with  as  much  politeness  as  we  could  muster, 
we  inquired  if  he  could  direct  us  to  the  4 American 
Hotel.’ 

44  Whether  our  French  betrayed  us  to  be  a for- 
eigner to  him,  or  whether  he  thought  he  would  dis- 
play his  knowledge  of  English,  we  are  still  in  doubt, 
but  he  answered : 

44  4 Ze  Hotel  d’Americain  are  sitivat  in  zat  big 
r-r-oad,’  pointing  to  a broad  street.  4 You  shall 
know  it  by  seeing  ze  valk  all  covared  viz  ze  tobac’- 
spit,  where  ze  ’Merican  sea-capitans  sit  outside  alt 
ze  times  of  ze  door,  and  chew  and  spit  all  ze 
times !' 

“We  at  once  started  for  the  Hotel,  and,  sure 
enough,  there  was  the  tobacco-spit  all  over  the 
white  pavement,  but  no  4 sea-capitans ;’  they  were 
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at  tea.  Looking  through  a window,  we  beheld 
them  all  at  work  at  the  table  <Th6te . Not  one 
among  the  number  had  we  ever  seen  before ; and 
as  it  was  very  near  the  time  for  the  steamer  to 
leave,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  not  to  introduce 
ourselves  to  any  of  them.” 


The  verses  which  ensue  are  so  old  that  they  may 
be  regarded  “as  good  as  new”  to  most  readers. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  an  English- 
man named  Morton,  who  actually  died  of  44  unre- 
quited love.”  He  had  been  betrothed  to  a young 
lady,  eminent  for  her  beauty  and  intellectual  en- 
dowments, but  she  was  seduced  from  his  affections, 
although  not  from  her  fidelity  and  integrity,  by  the 
artifice  and  address  of  a young  man  of  fortune,  who 
ultimately  abandoned  her.  Nothing  could  be  more 
touching  than  the  objurgatory  passion  of  the  lines : 

“I  saw  thee  wedded ! thou  didst  go 
Within  the  sacred  aisle. 

Thy  young  cheek  in  a blushing  glow. 

Betwixt  a tear  and  smile : 

Thy  heart  was  glad  in  maiden  glee, 

But  he  it  loved  so  fervently 
Was  faithless  all  the  while! 

I hate  him  for  the  vow  he  spoke, 

I hate  him  for  the  vow  he  broke! 

“ I hid  the  loveathat  could  not  die, 

Its  doubts,  and  hopes,  and  fears ; 

And  buried  all  my  misery 
In  secrecy  and  tears: 

And  days  passed  on,  and  thou  didst  prove 
The  pangs  of  unrequited  love. 

Even  in  thy  early  years: 

And  thou  didst  die — so  fair  and  good — 

In  silence  and  in  solitude ! 

“ Whilst  thou  wert  living  I did  hide 
Affection’s  secret  pains ; 

I’d  not  have  shocked  thy  modest  pride. 

For  all  the  world  contains: 

But  thou  hast  perished ! and  the  fire 
That,  often  checked,  could  ne’er  expire, 

Again  unbidden  reigns: 

It  is  no  crime  to  speak  my  vow. 

For,  ah ! thou  canst  not  hear  it  now ! 

“ Thou  sleep’st  beneath  thy  lowly  stone 
That  dark  and  dreamless  sleep; 

And  he — thy  loved  and  chosen  one — 

Why  comes  he  not  to  weep  ? 

He  does  not  kneel  where  I have  knelt. 

He  can  not  feel  what  I have  felt. 

The  anguish  still  and  deep: 

The  painful  thought  of  what  has  been. 

The  canker-worm  that  is  not  seen ! 

u But  I,  as  o’er  the  dark-blue  wave 
Unconsciously  I ride, 

My  thoughts  are  hovering  o’er  thy  grave. 

My  soul  is  by  thy  side ! 

There  is  one  voice  that  walls  thee  yet. 

One  heart  that  can  not  e'er  forget 
The  visions  that  have  died: 

And  aye  thy  form  is  buried  there, 

A doubt— an  anguish— a despair  P 


A clergyman  in  one  of  the  Southern  states, 
noted  for  the  easy  polish  of  his  manners,  and 
especially  for  the  beauty  of  his  penmanship,  had  a 
favorite  colored  servant,  who  fell  deeply  in  love 
with  a sable  beauty  on  a neighboring  plantation. 

The  ardor  of  the  flame  that  consumed  him  was 
such  that  it  at  length  overcame  his  bashfulness; 
and  he  begged  his  master,  in  most  moving  terms, 
to  write  a 44  lub  letter”  for  him.  The  master  will- 
ingly consented ; and  after  writing  a long  aud  veiy 
flowery  epistle,  partly  from  dictation,  in  the  most 
approved  love-letter  style,  and  in  a faultless  chi- 
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rography,  read  it  oyer  to  the  anxiously-expectant 
“ darkey." 

He  seemed  much  delighted  with  it,  and  allowed 
his  master  to  fold  and  almost  finish  directing  it, 
when  a shade  passed  over  his  shining  countenance, 
and  looking  exceedingly  puzzled,  he  burst  forth : 

“ Oh,  Lor',  Massa  dot  nebber  do — nebber , in  dis 
'varsal  world !'' 

44  Why,  how  now,  Pompey  ? What  is  the  mat- 
ter ? What  is  it  that  displeases  you  in  the  letter  ?” 

“Why,  Massa,* you  Carried  gentleman,  and  not 
know  dot ! and  eben  poor  Pomp,  he  know ! Oh, 
gorra ! I t’ought  w'ite  folks  know  sumfin  /”  (This 
last  was  an  44  aside"  remark.)  “ Don't  you  see  you 
nebber  finish  4 lub-letter?’  You  not  say,  ‘ please 
excudge  de  bad  writing  /” 


44  Onb  morning,  during  the  rabid  stage  of  the 
late  pressure,”  writes  a rare  humorist,  44  there  came 
into  a dry  goods  store  where  I was  making  some 
small  purchases,  a middle-aged  specimen  of  hu- 
manity, who  from  crown  to  heel  bore  the  marks 
of  a 4 decayed  gentleman.'  He  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  spending  the  night  in  a stable,  and  taking  his 
breakfast  at  a pump. 

44  4 Sir,'  said  he,  bowing  condescendingly  to  the 
shop-keeper,  and  speaking  with  studied  precision 
of  diction,  4 you  behold  before  you  an  unfortunate 
individual ; one  who,  as  the  poet  remarks,  is  greatly 
“ In  want  of  ready  rhino, 

Like  many  hereabouts  that  you. 

And  some,  perhaps,  that  I know." 

Permit  me,  therefore,  to  ask  you,  my  dear  Sir, 
could  you  oblige  me  with  the  loan  of  a sixpence  ?' 

44  4 No,  Sir,  I could  not,1  replied  the  shopman, 
sarcastically. 

44  4 Ah,'  responded  the  solicitor,  4 1 had  no  idea 
that  the  times  were  so  hard  here.  I thought  they 
were  hard  enough  where  I came  from.  Nothing 
like  it,  Sir — nothing  like  it!  I feel  for  you,'  he 
said,  laying  his  hand,  with  a philanthropic  air  on 
his  breast,  4 1 feel  for  you  aH!' 

44  He  mused  a moment,  then  extending  his  arm 
and  flourishing  the  remnant  of  a pocket-handker- 
chief, he  continued : 

44  4 What  is  this  great  and  glorious  country 
coming  to,  I should  like  to  know,  under  its  present 
rulers,  writh  their  bank-laws,  their  currency-laws, 
and  so  forth  ? To  ruin,  Sir,  to  utter  ruin ! 44  Man," 
as  the  English  Grammar  very  correctly  observes, 
Sir,  44  Man  is  a verb.”  Our  Government,  the  body 
corporate,  is  the  verb  to  be  ! — to  do  ! And  w*e 
the  people,  Sir,  of  this  same  great  and  gel-lorious 
country  are  the  miserable  passive  verb,  to  suffer P 

44  4 Shade  of  Cicero !’  thought  we,  such  eloquence 
would  shame  the  oratory  of  a Webster  or  a Clay. 

44  4 Sir,'  said  the  shop-keeper,  4 1 have  no  time  to 
attend  to  you ; you  will  oblige  me  by  leaving  the 
store.' 

44  4 Oh,  certainly— certainly,  Sir,  if  you  desire  it!' 

44  And  he  departed  accordingly.” 


Ix  this  bustling,  busy  season — in  this  “merry 
month  of  May” — forgive  us,  if  in  a passage  which 
has  been  placed  in  our  44  Drawer,”  you  are  recalled 
for  one  moment  to  a different  scene  from  that  which 
surrounds  you.  Nor  should  you  deem  it  ill-timed, 
or  out  of  place.  These  thoughts  must  come  upon 
us,  and  they  wUl.  Nor  does  it  scarcely  seem  sad 
to  think  of  such  a 44  City  of  Repose”  as  Greenwood 
Cemetery,  even  amidst  the  stir  and  turmoil  of  the 
Great  Metropolis,  whose  hum  of 44  multitudes  com- 
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mercing”  may  reach  the  vexy  gate  to  the  44  house 
appointed  for  all  living :” 

44  In  these  still  homes  are  thousands  of  little 
children,  but  they  are  all  quiet.  There  is  no  rest- 
less pattering  of  little  feet,  or  confusion  of  eager 
voices.  They  do  not  laugh  or  cry,  and  they  have 
no  wants. 

44  And  here  to6  are  youths  and  maidens,  yet  no 
low  words  pass  between  them.  They  have  no  wild 
hopes  of  the  future ; no  happiness,  with  its  glow — 
no  sorrow,  with  its  ashes.  They  care  nothing  for 
pleasure  or  learning — for  fame  or  love.  What  a 
rest  it  must  be,  to  subdue  all  this  thrilling  life  and 
emotion ! 

44  And  here  are  men  who  once  seemed  but  the  em- 
bodiment of  thought  and  study — yet  how  changed ! 
Here  the  merchant  takes  no  interest  in  the  morn- 
ing papers,  with  the  prices-current.  He  h indif- 
ferent to  the  sale  of  stocks.  The  lawyer  has  for- 
gotten his  clients  and  his  fees ; the  pastor  his  flock. 
The  politician  cares  for  elections  no  more,  and 
stratagems  no  more.  He  seeks  no  office  now. 
The  sailor  does  not  watch  the  wind  and  the  weath- 
er, and  is  not  particular  about  his  reckoning. 
With  him,  there  is  4 no  more  sea ;'  he  has  given  up 
his  vigilance  and  his  toil. 

44  The  fireman  does  not  start  at  the  sound  of  the 
alarm-bell — he  shows  no  feverish  haste  to  be  first 
at  the  post  of  danger.  lie  has  given  up  his  engine 
and  his  feuds : such  things  affect  him  not  now ! 

44  All  these  have  busy  homes  in  the  tumultuous 
city — yet  they  expect  not  to  return.  However  un- 
finished their  business,  or  unrealized  their  hopes, 
they  will  never  close  the  one,  or  realize  the  other. 
Should  life  and  death  depend  upon  their  testimony, 
they  will  never  be  called  as  witnesses !” 

One  of  the  afflictions  of  the  suffering  Job,  which 
he  cites  as  terrible,  was  his  dreams . 44  Then  Thou 

scarest  me  with  dreams,  and  terriflest  me  through 
visions ; so  that  my  soul  chooseth  strangling,  and 
death  rather  than  life,”  But  of  all  dreams  or  vis- 
ions, delirium  tremens  must  be  the  w'orst — the  very 
acme  of  a diseased  imagination.  We  find  in  our 
depository  a sketch  in  this  kind,  which,  if  its  cause 
were  not  so  sad,  would  be  supremely  laughable : 

44  When  he  awoke,  the  first  thing  which  caught 
his  eye  was  a fly  sleeping  on  the  wall  above  him. 

44  4 See  that  fly !'  he  called  out,  in  a stentorian 
voice.  4 Look  at  him  ! How  he  swells!  Oh-h-h ! 
he  is  as  big  as  an  elephant ! Save  me ! he  is 
going  to  drop  ! He  will  crush  me !'  And  he  strug- 
gled desperately,  as  if  to  free  himself  from  an  over- 
whelming pressure.  • 

44  At  irregular  intervals  his  paroxysms  returned, 
sometimes  assuming  a frightful,  and  at  others  a 
most  ludicrous  character.  At  one  time  he  fancied 
that  his  nose  was  dwindling  away. 

44  4 Oh,  my  nose  /’  he  exclaimed.  Stop  my  nose! 
Doctor,  do  hold  on  to  my  noee ! A pretty  doctor 
you  are ; can’t  stop  a man's  nose ! What  shall  I 
do  when  I want  to  sneeze  ?'  ” 


One  of  our  State  Senators  is  aaid  to  have  re- 
marked that 44 Politicians  are  just  like  alligators; 
they  open  their  mouths  for  a horse,  but  are  perfectly 
willing  to  take  up  with  a fly.”  44  There  is,”  says  a 
contemporary,  “as  much  truth  as  wit  in  this  remark. 

Last  spring,  a friend  of  ours  applied  for  4 a thou- 
sand dollar  consulship.'  The  President  informed 
him  that  the  consulships  were  all  disposed  of.  He 
then  said  that  he  would  take  a clerkship  in  the 
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1 Treasury  office.’  He  was  equally  unsuccessful  in 
obtaining  this.  He  did  not  give  up,  however.  He 
kept  on  trying,  and  at  last  succeeded.  He  is  now 
4 deputy  door-ieeper  to  the  Senate  coaLctUarl'  ” 


Summer  Hats  for  the  ladies  are  now  all  44  out,” 
and  Broadway  flaunts  with  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  Weil,  we  suppose  it  is  “all  right.” 
There  is  a 44  compensation”  in  all  things.  If  the 
fair  damsels  wear  rich  and  costly  bonnets,  the  busy 
fingers  of  less  fortunate  females  earn  their  support 
by  making  them.  But  a hundred  dollars  for  a hat ! 
that  seems  a little  extravagant ; yet  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  daily  press,  many  a head-covering  at  that 
figure  has  been  seen  this  season  in  our  great  fash- 
ionable thoroughfare.  Some  poetry-stricken  me- 
tropolitan has  been  44  bursting  into  song”  on  the 
subject  of  one  which  he  saw  in  church,  and  which 
“interrupted  the  services:” 


Oh,  It  cost  a hundred  dollars. 

And  it  was  the  4 sweetest  thing  T 
Perched  above  a queen  of  collars, 

Tied  with  vast  expanse  of  string. 

“And  tho  fringe  weighed  twenty  ounces. 
Round  her  mantle  short  and  cool. 

And  her  silk  brocade,  with  bounces, 
Filled  the  pew  superbly  full  I 
44  Dainty  gloves,  and  ’kerchief  broidered, 

In  her  psalm-book  kept  tho  stops ; 

All  the  things  Bhe  wore  were  ordered 
From  the  first  Parisian  shops. 

44 But  that  Hundred  Dollar  Bonnet! 

That's  the  gem  I wish  to  paint ; 

Such  a shower  of  things  were  on  it, 

*Twaa  enough  to  craze  a saint 
44  Oh,  I could  not  hear  a word  of 
What  the  pious  pastor  said, 

For  the  shapes  and  4 shines*  unheard  of 
That  were  floating  round  her  head  I 
“Bands  and  plumes,  and  flowers  and  laces. 
Fancies  more  than  you  could  name ; 
And  4 they  say’  Miss  Dorsey's  cases 
Boast  a dozen  4 just  the  samel* 

“How  I wonder  who  will  wear  them  I 
If  the  pastor  seeks  to  teach 
By  his  texts,  he  well  may  spare  them — 
*Tis  the  milliners  that  preach ! 


“AD  over,  eyes  such  sights  are  drinking, 
Counting  o’er  their  cost  anew, 

That  we  break  the  Sabbath  thinking, 

4 What  if  we  could  wear  them  tool*** 


The  readers  of 44  The  Drawer”  have  seen  in  pre- 
vious pages  of  this  department  of  our  Magazine  an 
account  of  the  visit  of  Talleyrand  (when  in  Lon- 
don, and  about  to  embark,  for  this  country)  to 
Benedict  Arnold,  then  in  the  British  metropolis. 
Talleyrand  didn’t  know  him  by  name,  but  had 
heard  of  him  as  an  American,  well  informed  upon 
all  matters  in  relation  to  the  new  republic  which 
he  was  about  to  visit ; and  he  visited  him  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  some  letters  from  him  to  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  in  America.  His  reply 
— the  reply  of  the  traitor — will  never  be  forgotten : 

“Sir,”  he  said,  14 1 am  the  only  American  in 
Europe  of  whom  you  could  not  ask  such  a courtesy, 
whose  introduction  would  do  you  injury.  Sir,  I 
am  Benedict  Arnold  !” 

We  refer  to  this  here,  to  Introduce  in  juxtaposi- 
tion the  following,  which  is  entirely  authentic. 
Relatives  of  the  Peter  Van  Schaack  mentioned  in 
the  paragraph  still  reside  in  one  of  the  midland 
counties  of  this  State,  and  from  them  the  undeniable 
fact  is  derived : 
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44  During  Peter  Van  Schaack’s  stay  in  London, 
which  embraced  the  greater  part  of  the  time  from 
January,  1779,  to  May,  1785,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  frequently  visiting  Westminster  Abbey.  It  ac- 
corded with  his  pensive  state  of  mind — induced  by 
a long  series  of  domestic  afflictions,  by  the  prospect 
of  total  blindness,  subsequently  realized,  and  by  a 
protracted  exile  and  separation  from  his  native 
country,  family,  and  friends — to  hold  frequent  con- 
verse with  the  eminent  dead,  through  the  imposing 
monuments  erected  to  their  memory  in  that  time- 
hallowed  edifice.  In  one  of  hia  solitary  walks  in 
the  Abbey,  some  time  after  Arnold’s  treason,  his 
musings  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a 
gentleman,  accompanied  by  a lady.  It  was  Gen- 
eral Arnold,  and  the  lady  was  doubtless  Mrs. 
Arnold.  They  passed  to  the  cenotaph  of  Mqjor 
Andr6,  where  they  stood  and  conversed  together/ 

What  a spectacle ! The  traitor  Arnold,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  at  the  tomb  of  Andr6,  deliberately 
perusing  the  monumental  inscription  which  will 
transmit  to  future  ages  the  tale  of  his  own  infamy! 

This  scene  (with  the  associations  which  naturally 
crowded  upon  the  mind),  was  calculated  to  excite 
various  emotions  in  an  American  bosom — and  Mr, 
Van  Schaack  turned  away  from  it  with  disgust 


Governeur  Morris,  of  Morrisania,  a gentlenna 
by  birth,  education,  and  the  most  lofty  bearing,  ca 
being  asked  for  his  definition  of  A Gentleman , re- 
plied by  repeating  the  psalm : 

44  *T1*  he  whose  every  thought  and  deed 
By  rule  of  virtue  moves ; 

Whose  generous  tongue  disdains  to  speak 
The  thing  his  heart  disproves. 

44  Who  never  did  a slander  forge. 

His  neighbor’s  feme  to  wound; 

Nor  hearken  to  a false  report, 

By  malice  whispered  round. 

14  Who  vice,  in  all  its  pomp  and  power. 

Can  treat  with  jnst  neglect ; 

And  piety,  though  clothed  In  rags, 

Religiously  respect. 

“ Who  to  his  plighted  word  and  truth 
Has  ever  firmly  stood ; 

And  though  he  promise  to  hia  loss, 

He  makes  his  promise  good. 

“Whose  soul  in  usury  disdains 
His  treasures  to  employ ; 

Whom  no  rewards  can  ever  bribe 
The  guiltless  to  destroy.’* 

It  is  stated  that  this  psalm  was  copied  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  in  the  smallest  hand  and  neatest  manner, 
into  a Commonplace  Book  which  he  was  in  tl» 
habit  of  frequently  consulting. 


Is  it  generally  known  that  the  eloquent  Summer- 
field  commenced  preaching  before  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age?  It  is  true.  His  was  a frail  body, 
and  a delicate  constitution.  44  He  moved,”  say8 
one  biographer, 44  ivith  the  speed  of  a chariot-wheel 
downhill,  until  the  axle  takes  fire.  He  preached 
five,  seven,  and  sometimes  ten  times  a week  I la* 
dependent  of  occasional  addresses — of  which  he  de- 
livered so  many — he  preached  four  hundred  ser- 
mons in  the  first  twelve  months  of  his  ministry  ’ 

44  4 1 said  to  him  one  day,'  said  a friend,  ‘ywfr 
labors  are  too  excessive,  my  dear  friend ; your  P - 
ical  strength  will  be  overcome.’  # . . 

44  4 1 can  not  help  it,’  he  said,  the  pupils  of 
watery-blue  eyes  expanding  as  he  spoke  (&*  * 
going  into  the  John  Street  meeting-toW  1110 
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was  on  my  way  to  a patient  near  by  at  the 
time).  4 The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  me ; 
my  time  is  short ; I most  be  about  my  Father’s 
business  !* ” 

44  I wish  I could  convey  to  you,”  said  a friend 
the  other  day,  44  one  peculiarity  of  Summerfield — 
his  physical  feebleness,  and  how  much  it  was  his 
strength.  He  seemed  almost  a spirit — and  his 
message  was  always  a message  of  love. 

44 1 don’t  know  if  there  are  many  in  the  city  now 
who  will  recollect  hearing  Summeriield  in  John 
Street  one  cloudy  Sunday  morning — 1 think  it  was 
in  the  month  of  March.  He  took  his  text,  repeated 
it,  looked  at  the  audience,  went  to  place  his  hand- 
kerchief in  the  right-hand  leaves  of  the  large  Bible, 


when  it  dropped.  He  stooped  down  behind  the 
desk  to  pick  it  up,  and  when  his  face  appeared 
above  the  pulpit,  it  shone  like  the  face  of  an  angel ! 
Turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  Holy  Book  with  his 
whole  hand , instead  of  fingering  it,  as  many  do,  he 
replaced  his  handkerchief  in  the  book,  and  looking 
around  on  all  his  audience  (who  can  forget  that 
look  ?)  he  said,  in  a low,  soft,  solemn  voice : 

44  4 Come  unto  me , all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden , and  I will  give  you  rest.9  ” 

Summerfield  has  gone,  long  since,  to  his  44  great 
reward but  of  those  who  heard  him  at  the  church 
in  John  Street,  on  that  Sunday  morning,  how  many 
have  44  entered  into  that  4 rest’  which  remains  for 
the  People  of  God  lM 


Ifcwtj  -Mm. 


The  Literary  IAfe  and  Correspondence  of  the 
Countess  of  Blessington,  by  R.  R.  Maddex.  (Pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  sketch  of 
the  career  of  this  brilliant  celebrity  in  the  world 
of  fashion  and  literature,  contained  in  our  last 
number,  enabled  the  reader  to  anticipate  the  at- 
tractive character  of  the  present  volumes.  In  ad- 
dition, however,  to  the  piquant  reminiscences  con- 
cerning Lady  Blessington  herself,  they  afford  a 
rich  variety  of  anecdote  and  personal  gossip  in  re- 
gard to  many  of  her  distinguished  contemporaries, 
including  persons  of  eminent  rank  both  in  the  po- 
litical and  literary  world.  Deprived,  to  a great 
degree,  of  the  society  of  her  own  sex,  she  courted 
the  acquaintance  of  scholars,  artists,  and  men  of 
letters,  making  her  house  the  centre  of  intellectual 
reunions,  which  will  long  be  remembered  among 
the  most  striking  social  features  of  her  day.  A 
liberal  selection  from  her  correspondence  with  a 
number  of  well-known  public  characters  is  given 
in  these  pages.  At  the  bead  of  these  persons,  in 
the  order  of  time,  stands  the  name  of  Sir  William 
Gell,  the  famous  antiquary  and  classical  amateur. 
Lady  Blessington  made  his  acquaintance  during 
his  residence  at  Naples,  commencing  an  intimacy 
which  terminated  only  with  his  life.  A number 
of  curious  details  respecting  this  eccentric  scholar 
and  virtuoso  are  given  by  the  editor.  His  house 
at  Naples,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  was  a 
perfect  museum.  In  one  moderately-sized  apart- 
ment, forming  his  drawing-room,  library,  studio, 
and  menagerie,  were  collected  a store  of  rarities 
such  as  the  world  never  saw  before — old  folios  in 
vellum,  illustrations  of  modern  topography,  splen- 
didly bound  books  of  travel,  caricatures,  charts, 
maps,  drawings,  musical  instruments,  model  dogs, 
and  every  species  of  nondescript,  brought  together 
in  bewildering  confusion.  An  Epicurean  in  prin- 
ciple and  temperament,  Sir  William  Gell  preserved 
a sublime  indifference  to  the  common  objects  of 
human  pursuit,  content  with  the  cultivation  of  his 
refined  and  scholar-like  tastes,  and  regarding  health, 
' ease,  and  fine  weather  as  the  constituents  of  hap- 
piness. His  letters  in  this  collection  are  charac- 
teristic and  amusing.  Thrown  off  in  the  familiar- 
ity of  confiding  friendship,  they  are  free  from  all 
restraint,  abounding  in  mischievous  satire,  agree- 
able, off-hand  descriptions,  acute  critical  remarks, 
and  racy  personalities.  Of  a still  higher  order  of 
interest  is  the  correspondence  between  Lady  Bles- 
sington  and  Walter  Savage  Landor,  including  a 
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copious  and  charming  selection  of  letters  from  both 
parties.  Already  at  an  advanced  age,  the  vet- 
eran sexagenarian  grows  young  again  under  the 
wreathed  smiles  of  his  fascinating  interlocutor. 

Of  all  the  literary  men  with  whom  she  was  ac- 
quainted there  w'as  none  who  shared  more  fully  in 
her  admiration,  esteem,  and  affectionate  regard 
than  the  author  of  “The  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions.” The  letters  of  Landor  that  are  given  are 
spiced  with  genial  humor,  fine  touches  of  sarcasm, 
and  bold  and  original  comments  on  the  literary 
productions  and  the  public  affairs  of  the  day.  We 
have  also  several  characteristic  extracts  from  the 
correspondence  of  our  countryman,  N.  P.  Willis, 
with  the  modern  Aspasia,  which  we  presume  were 
never  intended  for  the  public  eye.  These  were 
written  at  different  intervals  from  1834  to  1848, 
but  throughout  exhibit  the  same  enthusiastic  hom- 
age to  the  beauty  and  genius  of  his  benignant 
friend.  44  There  are  few,”  says  Willis,  44 1 ever 
loved  more,  and  none  whose  remembrance  I more 
covet  when  I am  absent.”  44  You  must  look  upon 
every  thing  I have  done  since  I first  knew  you  as 
being  partly  your  own  creation,  for  never  was  a 
mind  so  completely  impressed  upon  another  as 
yours  on  mine.”  Almost  equally  effusive  and 
touching  are  the  letters  of  Bulwer,  Disraeli,  and 
Dickens,  showing  the  penchant  of  poets,  philoso- 
phers, and  novelists  for  the  tender  blandishments 
of  female  friendship. 

Kate  Aylesford:  A Story  of  the  Refugees , by 
Charles  J.  Peterson.  (Published  by  T.  B.  Pe- 
terson.) The  model  on  which  this  tale  of  the 
American  Revolution  is  founded  is  evidently  the 
fine  romances  of  Cooper  relating  to  the  same  pe- 
riod, and  it  must  be  pronounced  a very  successful 
imitation  of  that  school  of  fiction.  Not  that  the 
writer  follows  servilely  in  any  beaten  track — he  is, 
perhaps,  unconscious  of  the  attempt  to  reproduce 
the  creations  of  a favorite  novelist — nor  is  ho  desti- 
tute of  marked  individuality  of  conception,  or  na- 
tive force  of  diction.  The  heroine  of  this  story  is 
a pure  and  beautiful  creation.  She  constantly 
wins  upon  the  heart  of  the  reader  by  her  sweet 
feminine  graces.  The  other  personages  in  the  plot 
are,  for  the  most  part,  sustained  with  considerable 
effect,  leaving  a distinct  and  salient  impression  on 
the  imagination.  We  notice  several  excellent  pas- 
sages of  descriptive  writing,  among  w hich  the  per- 
sonal conflict  between  Mqjor  Gordon  and  Aylesford, 
the  revel  of  the  outlaws  in  the  refugee’s  hut,  the 
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pursuit  by  the  blood-hounds,  the  fire  in  the  woods, 
and  the  death  of  Arrison,  possess  singular  merit  for 
their  graphic  vigor  and  animation. 

Getting  Along:  A Book  of  Illustrations.  (Pub- 
lished by  J.  C.  Derby.)  The  main  plot  of  this 
vigorous  story  is  complicated  with  too  many  col- 
lateral issues  for  consummate  artistic  symmetry, 
or  even  the  greatest  popular  effect  In  composing 
the  narrative,  the  writer  seems  to  have  aimed  at 
the  delineation  and  development  of  character, 
rather  than  to  enchain  the  attention  of  the  reader 
by  a series  of  exciting  outward  incidents.  The 
materials  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  plot 
are  sufficient  for  half  a dozen  novels.  Such  a pro- 
fuse outlay  on  the  part  of  the  writer  indicates  a 
consciousness  of  power,  of  a rich  store  of  resources 
— but  not  the  talent  for  organization  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  a great  imaginative  work. 
Still,  we  regard  these  volumes  as  the  production  of 
no  ordinary  intellect,  and  of  a profound  experience 
of  life.  They  are  founded  on  a deep  vein  of  re- 
flection, rare  insight  into  character,  and  accurate 
habits  of  observing  external  objects.  The  style  is 
always  sinewy  and  masculine,  often  highly  pictur- 
esque, though  occasionally  falling  into  awkward 
and  incorrect  expressions.  The  evolution  of  thought 
is  doubtless  a matter  of  far  greater  importance  with 
the  author  than  mere  elegance  or  propriety  of  dic- 
tion. For  ourselves,  however,  we  much  prefer  the 
robust  and  well-compacted  phraseology  of  this 
work,  animated  as  it  always  is  by  the  workings  of 
an  .original  and  active  mind,  to  the  soft  and  pol- 
ished sweetnesses  of  many  of  our  fashionable  sen- 
tence-makers. Among  the  characters  which  are 
admirably  hit  off  in  this  story,  are  Leighton,  the 
moody,  contemplative  student,  half  lover  and  half 
misanthrope — Stella  Cammon,  vibrating  between 
religious  enthusiasm  and  romantic  affection — Fal- 
con, the  pure-minded,  earnest,  but  dreaming  phi- 
lanthropist— and  Susan  Dillon,  the  noble,  self-sac- 
rificing idealist,  wisely  attempting  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  life  by  the  performance  of  duty — to  say 
nothing  of  a number  of  subordinate  personages, 
scarcely  less  peculiar  and  significant.  The  death 
of  old  Dillon,  the  fisherman,  is  an  admirable  piece 
of  word-painting. 

Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East , by  Samuel 
Irenjeus  Prime.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.)  The  author  of  these  comprehensive 
volumes  is  well-known  to  a large  circle  of  readers 
as  the  editor  of  one  of  the  leading  religious  journals 
of  this  city.  His  name  gives  assurance  of  the  sound 
morality,  devout  spirit,  and  cultivated  sense  of  all 
the  productions  of  his  pen.  In  this  work,  although 
he  meets  his  readers  on  comparatively  new  ground, 
they  will  not  fail  to  discover  the  prevailing  char- 
acteristics to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  in 
his  writings.  31 r.  Prime  entered  upon  the  tour, 
of  which  we  here  have  the  record,  w’ith  a view  to 
the  improvement  of  his  health  by  a sojourn  in  for- 
eign lands.  His  hopes  were  not  disappointed,  and 
he  recruited  with  every  month  of  travel.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  invalid  in  these  volumes ; but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  written  with  a spirit  and 
vivacity  that  betray  a keen  sense  of  enjoyment,  as 
well  as  an  alert  mind  and  an  observing  eye.  En- 
gland, of  course,  w as  the  country  that  most  warm- 
ly attracted  the  sympathies  of  the  traveler.  He 
soon  finds  himself  at  home  on  English  soil.  One 
of  his  most  interesting  chapters  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  haunts  of  distinguished  men,  de- 
scribing the  places  where  Bacon,  Johnson,  Milton, 
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Coleridge,  and  other  celebrities  resided  in  London. 

The  British  pulpit  naturally  was  an  object  of  pe- 
culiar  interest  with  the  writer.  Among  the  emi- 
nent divines  of  London,  he  listened  to  Melville, 
Cumming,  Hamilton,  Duff,  and  Noel.  The  former 
of  these  preachers  made  a very  favorable  impres- 
sion on  his  mind.  The  personal  appearance  of 
this  excellent  man  was  striking.  With  quite  gray 
hair,  high  cheek-bones,  and  large  mouth,  tall  and 
slightly  bent  with  the  weight  of  years,  he  exhibit- 
ed the  marks  of  blended  benevolence  and  thought 
in  his  expressive  face,  giving  a decided  impression 
of  personal  goodness,  if  not  of  great  intellectual 
powers.  His  eloquence  almost  seemed  to  be  se- 
raphic. Dr.  Cumming  preaches  in  an  obscure 
place,  and  in  a mean  building.  He  is  a smooth, 
polished,  good-looking  man  of  forty-five,  with  a 
voice  of  musical  softness  and  flow,  a rich  imagina- 
tion, and  great  fertility  of  illustration.  With  the 
celebrated  Baptist  Noel  the  writer  was  much  dis- 
appointed. lie  found  him  a fluent  speaker,  with 
a courtly  manner,  and  a polished  style,  but  with  lit- 
tle intellectual  vigor,  and  quite  a narrow  range  of 
ideas.  His  popularity  is  decidedly  on  the  wine, 
and  from  having  been  the  idol  of  aristocratic  cir- 
cles, he  has  sunk  into  comparative  obscurity.  After 
visiting  the  principal  objects  of  curiosity  on  the 
European  Continent,  including  Athens  and  its  en- 
virons, Mr.  Prime  extends  his  travels  to  Asia  Mi- 
nor, Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  and  gives  many 
valuable  memorials  of  his  experience  in  those  cow- 
tries.  He  devotes  a good  deal  of  space  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  American  hlissions  in  the  East— it- 
cording  his  decided  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of 
their  management,  and  the  value  of  their  influence. 

In  the  little  village  of  Abeil,  perched  on  the  tide 
of  31ount  Lebanon,  and  near  its  summit,  Mr.  Prime 
found  an  old  college  class-mate  in  the  person  of  one 
of  the  devoted  missionaries  of  that  station,  the  Rev. 

S.  H.  Calhoun.  The  residence  of  this  excellent 
man  is  in  a romantic  locality.  The  village  com- 
mands a wide  view  of  the  Mediterranean.  Mr. 
Calhoun  lives  in  a house  at  least  a hundred  yean 
old,  whose  simplicity  and  antique  appearance  give 
it  a peculiar  fitness  for  the  al>ode  of  an  Oriental 
missionary.  The  description  of  the  meeting  of  tbe 
ancient  college-friends,  after  a long  separation,  is 
not  a little  touching.  In  the  secular  portions  of 
his  wrork,  31r.  Prime  gives  a lucid  and  impartial 
statement  of  his  observations  in  different  countries 
of  interest,  his  narrative  usually  flows  with  an 
agreeable  facility,  and  his  collateral  remarks  are 
almost  always  suggestive  and  informing. 

Frank  is  the  title  of  the  latest  issue  of  Uarper*s 
Story  Books , one  of  Mr.  Jacob  Abbott's  most  suc- 
cessful efforts  for  the  benefit  and  amusement  of  the 
juvenile  reader.  It  is  intended  to  illustrate  tbe 
philosophy  of  tricks  and  mischief,  as  exemplified 
by  thoughtless  young  persons  who  are  a source  of 
great  annoyance  to  their  companions  and  elders, 
through  a certain  reckless  spirit  of  merriment, 
rather  than  from  a malicious  or  unkind  disposition. 

The  story  is  one  of  deep  interest  throughout,  and 
will  not  be  read  less  eagerly  by  parents  into  whose 
hands  it  falls,  than  by  their  children,  for  whom  it 
is  expressly  designed. 

A Ijmg  Look  Ahead;  or , The  First  Stroke  and 
the  Ijx&t)  by  A.  S.  Roe.  (Published  by  J.  C.  Derby.) 

The  tone  of  unpretending  modesty  in  which  this 
story  is  written,  will  not  conceal  its  uncommon 
merits  from  the  appreciative  reader.  Without  any 
flourish  of  trumpets,  it  presents  a series  of  pictures 
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of  New  England  life  which,  for  their  fidelity  to  na> 
tore  and  effectiveness  of  delineation,  are  not  sur- 
passed by  any  production  of  the  kind  in  recent 
American  literature.  The  scene  is  laid  principally 
in  a rural  neighborhood  of  Connecticut — the  char- 
acters of  the  story  are  taken  from  the  every-day 
walks  of  society,  including  the  substantial  country 
gentleman,  the  village  clergyman,  and  the  rustic 
beauty,  as  well  as  the  industrious  farm-laborer, 
the  honest  mechanic,  and  the  genteel  loafer  from 
the  city,  who  poisons  the  purity  of  the  mountain 
atmosphere  by  his  corrupt  presence.  No  domestic 
romance  was  ever  written  with  less  ostentation  of 
materials,  or  produced  a deeper  impression  by  such 
an  artless  and  homespun  narrative.  The  secret  of 
its  power  lies  in  its  exact  truthfulness,  reproducing 
scenes  and  incidents  resembling  those  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar,  and  making  an  ineffaceable  im- 
pression of  reality.  Comparatively  little  use  is 
made  of  the  comic  element,  which  one  might  sup- 
pose would  inevitably  make  its  appearance  in  the 
description  of  New  England  village  society;  but 
the  sudden  touches  of  pathos  and  illustrations  of 
generous  feeling  which  often  startle  the  reader  in 
the  progress  of  the  quiet  narrative,  constantly  keep 
curiosity  alive,  and  prevent  a single  page  from  be- 
ing hurried  over  with  indifference.  The  name  of 
this  author  is  favorably  known  to  the  public  by 
some  previous  specimens  of  fictitious  composition. 
The  present  work,  however,  bears  the  palm  among 
all  his  efforts,  and  can  not  fail  to  establish  his  repu- 
tation as  one  of  our  most  natural  and  effective  de- 
lineators of  American  character. 

Botany  of  the  Southern  States , by  Professor  John 
Darby.  (Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.) 
In  this  treatise  a complete  outline  of  the  science  of 
Botany,  in  its  most  important  relations,  is  present- 
ed in  a simple  and  convenient  form,  together  with 
a full  descriptive  survey  of  Southern  Botany.  It 
bears  the  character  of  an  original  production,  and 
not  of  a compilation  from  other  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, most  of  the  facts  and  principles  set  forth  by 
the  author  having  been  the  result  of  personal  ob- 
servation. The  volume  is  primarily  intended  as  a 
text-book  for  the  Colleges  and  High  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States;  but  its  thorough  execution  and 
judicious  arrangement  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  teachers  in  general. 

The  History  of  Connecticut,  by  G.  H.  Hollister. 
(Published  by  Durrie  and  Peck,  New  Haven.) 
Since  the  standard  work  of  Dr.  Trumbull  on  the 
History  of  Connecticut,  no  writer  has  undertaken 
to  furnish  a separate  and  integral  account  of  the 
annals  of  that  State.  Dr.  Trumbull  relates  the 
succession  of  events  to  the  close  of  the  last  French 
war,  but  does  not  enter  upon  the  interesting  field 
of  Revolutionary  narrative.  The  work  before  us — 
of  which  only  the  first  volume  is  now  issued — em- 
braces a longer  period,  extending  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  colony  to  the  adoption  of  the 
present  Constitution.  During  this  space  of  time 
the  historical  topics  that  are  presented  are  full  of 
interest  to  the  antiquary,  and  are  here  treated  w ith 
the  fullness  and  accuracy  which  their  importance 
demands.  Among  other  prominent  events,  they  em- 
brace the  early  colonization  of  the  Valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut, the  succeeding  Indian  w ars,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  American  Constitution,  the  retreat 
of  the  regicides,  and  the  war  with  France.  Many 
curious  details  are  given  concerning  the  early  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Connecticut  people,  and  the 
religious  opinions  and  usages  that  prevailed  from  the 
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primitive  settlement  of  the  Colony.  The  work  bears 
the  marks  of  careful  research.  No  accessible  source 
of  information  appears  to  have  been  neglected  by 
the  writer.  Although  indulging  an  evident  enthu- 
siasm for  his  subject,  he  shows  no  symptoms  of  par- 
tiality, and,  as  we  should  judge,  has  given  an  un- 
biased statement  of  historic  truth.  Copious  and 
coherent  in  his  narrative,  he  presents  a luminous 
view  of  the  complicated  course  of  events,  skillfully 
avoiding  the  confusion  which  is  almost  inevitable 
with  such  a variety  of  details.  His  style  is  flowing, 
animated,  and  often  eloquent,  though  occasionally 
too  ornate  for  the  dignity  of  historical  composition. 

A rigid  pruning  of  his  metaphors,  which  are  now 
too  luxuriant  for  the  theme,  would  prove  a benefit 
to  future  editions.  Unless  a writer  combines  rare 
literary  culture  and  a classic  severity  of  taste  with 
imaginative  tendencies,  it  is  dangerous  to  indulge 
the  flights  of  fancy  in  this  grave  department  of  in- 
tellectual labor. 

Foster's  First  Principles  of  Chemistry  (published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers),  is  intended  as  an  ele- 
mentary manual  of  practical  chemistry,  adapted 
to  the  use  of  pupils  in  the  science,  without  involv- 
ing the  expense  of  an  extensive  apparatus.  The 
subject  is  presented  in  an  intelligible  and  attracts 
ive  manner,  and  so  illustrated  by  simple  diagrams 
and  experiments  as  to  be  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  every  class  of  students.  Each  of  the  ex- 
periments contained  in  the  volume  has  been  per- 
formed by  the  author  in  various  ways,  but  the  most 
direct  and  convenient  methods  alone  are  explained. 

A great  number  of  new  diagrams  have  been  intro- 
duced, enabling  the  learner  to  obtain  a distinct 
idea  of  the  various  decompositions  and  combina- 
tions described  in  the  text.  As  a practical  trea- 
tise on  the  rudiments  of  chemical  science,  the  vol- 
ume Claims  the  attention  of  those  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  education,  and  will  amply  reward  exam- 
ination. 

Another  seasonable  educational  work,  issued  by 
Harper  and  Brothers,  is  An  Introduction  to  Prac- 
tical Astronomy,  by  Professor  Loomis,  giving  a de- 
scription of  the  instruments  required  in  the  outfit 
of  an  observatory,  and  explaining  the  methods  of 
employing  them,  with  the  computations  growing 
out  of  their  use.  The  volume  is  designed  especial- 
ly for  amateur  observers  who  have  in  their  posses- 
sion astronomical  instruments  which  they  wish  to 
employ  to  the  best  advantage;  for  practical  sur- 
veyors, engineers,  and  astronomers,  and  for  the 
conductors  of  expeditions  of  discovery,  whether  by 
land  or  sea ; and,  finally,  for  young  men  who  are 
engaged  in  a course  of  liberal  education.  The  ma- 
terials for  this  treatise  have  been  collected  from  a 
great  variety  of  sources,  including  astronomical 
journals  and  the  annals  of  observatories,  as  well 
as  the  usual  standard  authorities  on  the  subject. 

Every  page  of  the  work  evinces  the  indefatigable 
care  of  the  author,  especially  the  tables,  many  of 
which  have  been  computed  entirely  anew.  The 
great  experience  of  Professor  Loomis  as  an  in- 
structor, no  less  than  his  high  scientific  attain- 
ments, is  a guarantee  for  the  practical  adaptation, 
accuracy,  and  thoroughness  of  his  work,  and  it 
will  doubtless  at  once  take  a distinguished  rank 
among  our  most  valuable  text-books. 

Cosas  de  Espana , or  Going  to  Madrid  via  Bar- 
celona. (Published  by  Redfield.)  The  descriptions 
of  Spanish  travel  in  this  volume  are  aromatic  as 
the  atmosphere  which  has  inspired  the  writer  with 
such  exuberant  gayety.  His  narrative  flows  like 
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a stream  of  limpid  oil,  and  is  as  fresh  and  fragrant 
a 8 a vineyard  in  full  blossom.  As  a luscious  bonne 
louche  for  the  dainty  railroad  traveler,  or  to  while 
away  a lounge  of  a delicious  May  afternoon,  com- 
mend us  to  the  fascinating  fancies  and  facta  of  our 
anonymous  humorist. 

Tii-colored  Sketches  in  Paris  during  the  years 
1851-2-3  (published  by  Harper  and  Brothers)  forms 
an  agreeable  addition  to  the  numerous  American 
works  of  foreign  travel  now  before  the  public,  and 
will  be  read  with  interest,  especially  by  those  who 
would  gain  a clear  view  of  the  workings  of  French 
politics  since  the  accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  to 
the  Presidency.  The  volume  consists  of  articles 
originally  written  from  Paris  for  one  of  the  daily 
journals  of  New  York,  without  any  intention  of 
publication  in  another  form.  For  this  reason,  they 
have  a truly  popular  character,  and  are  adapted  to 
interest  a larger  class  of  readers  than  more  formal 
and  elaborate  essays.  A complete  history  is  given 
of  the  birth,  cradling,  and  consecration  of  a new 
Empire,  at  this  moment  one  of  the  most  imposing 
in  the  civilized  world— extending  her  influence  to 
every  intellectual  and  polished  circle  of  society 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  San  Francisco.  The  polit- 
ical narrative  is  diversified  with  numerous  lively 
portraitures  of  Parisian  manners,  sketches  of  emi- 
nent public  characters  and  literary  men,  and  an 
abundant  store  of  personal  gossip.  The  writer  has 
a turn  for  the  comic,  and  never  fails  to  present  the 
humorous  aspect  of  affairs,  for  which  there  is  no 
lack  of  opportunity  in  the  materials  at  his  hand. 
With  all  its  variety  of  amusing  details,  the  volume 
is  not  to  be  classed  with  those  which  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  light  reading ; but  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  full  of  substantial  information — information 
which  can  not  be  so  readily  and  pleasantly  obtained 
from  any  sources  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
The  text  is  illustrated  by  a number  of  pictorial 
embellishments,  which  greatly  enhance  the  inter- 
est of  the  volume. 

Lieutenant  Strain  desires  us  to  state  that 
since  the  completion  of  the  Account  of  the  Darien 
Expedition  he  has  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Win- 
throp,  whose  separation  from  the  main  body  of  the 
Expedition  was  noticed  in  the  first  paper  of  the 
series,  with  an  intimation  that  the  separation  was 
intentional.  Lieutenant  Strain  is  now  fully  con- 
vinced that  there  was  no  intention  on  the  port  of 
Messrs.  Winthrop  and  Ilolcomb  to  desert  him ; but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  made  every  exertion  in 
their  power  to  rejoin  him,  and  subsequently  to 
overtake  and  relieve  him  and  his  party.  From  a 
mutual  misunderstanding,  growing  out  of  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  country,  each  supposed  that 
the  other  had  caused  the  separation. 


Mr  G.  Corxewall  Lewis,  the  present  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  has  in  press  a two-volume 
work  on  the  Credibility  of  Early  Roman  History . 
In  consequence  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lewis  to 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  he  has  re- 
signed his  post  as  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review , 
which  is  now  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Henry 
Reeve. 


The  AthenammvrsLxca  merry  over  Mr.  Parton’s 
Life  of  Horace  Greeley,  which  is,  “on  a rough  cal- 
culation, about  twenty  times  as  big  as  the  Agricola 
of  Tacitus ; nearly  twice  as  big  as  the  whole  Twelve 
Caesars  of  Suetonius,  and  occupies  about  half  the 
space  which  Dr.  Johnson  found  necessary  for  his 


Lives  of  the  Poets.  Mr.  Greeley  has  no  reason  to 
complain,”  it  adds,  “but  we  can  not  say  as  mod 
for  the  reading  public,  which  ought  to  have  bees 
consulted  in  the  matter  as  well  as  Mr.  Greek?.' 
The  custom  of  writing  biographies  of  living  men  is 
compared  to  the  fashion  prevalent  among  the  Chi- 
nese of  presenting  each  other  with  an  ornamented 
coffin-lid,  in  readiness  for  the  time  when  it  mar  U 
wanted. 


Two  biographical  works,  which  promise  to  beef 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  are  announced  for  im- 
mediate publication.  Mr.  James  Silk  Buckbg- 
haii,  the  schemer,  traveler,  and  lecturer,  is  abort 
to  favor  the  world  with  his  autobiography,  in  which 
he  promises  that  liis  voyages,  travels,  adventures, 
speculations,  successes,  and  failures  shall  be  franklr 
and  faithfully  narrated ; he  will  also  give  charac- 
teristic sketches  of  the  public  men  with  whom  ha 
has  had  personal  intercourse  during  a period  cf 
fully  half  a century.  The  veteran  adventurer  can 
not  well  fail  to  produce  from  such  material  a read- 
able and  gossipy  volume.  Of  still  higher  premist 
is  the  Life  of  Sydney  Smith,  by  his  Son,  a few  d 
the  early  sheets  of  which  have  reached  us  in  ad- 
vance of  its  publication.  From  these  we  ventoa 
to  predict  a racy  biography,  worthy  of  the  repute 
tion  of  the  witty  founder  of  the  Edinburgh  Verier 

Mr.  Thackeray  lias  declined  the  nominatki 
proffered  to  him  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Associtf 
Societies  of  the  Edinburgh  University.  “ Tt 
office,”  he  says  in  his  letter,  u is  hard  for  any  o& 
to  fill  who  succeeds  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  I my- 
self am  obliged  to  decline  the  flattering  propeul 
which  you  make  me,  as,  in  all  probability,  I sbaii 
be  in  America  during  the  next  winter  and  spring- 

Under  the  fantastic  title  of  Mountains  and  Mdt- 
hills , Mr.  Frank  Marryatt,  a son  of  the  cele- 
brated novelist,  has  published  an  account  of  his 
adventures  during  a two  years’  residence  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  1850,  ’51.  Notwithstanding  the  failure 
of  sundry  plans  in  which  he  embarked  for  making 
a fortune,  Mr.  Marryatt  writes  with  the  utm«i 
good-humor.  He  had  the  penetration  to  see  the 
elements  of  a well-ordered  state  of  society  which 
lay  concealed  beneath  the  rough  exterior  which 
California  life  presented  during  the  period  of  i° 
transition  from  a Mexican  to  an  American  State. 
The  work  is  full  of  racy  and  vigorous  sketches  of 
life,  manners,  and  character,  and  is  beyond  dooht 
the  best  book  on  California  that  has  yet  appeared 

The  discovery,  in  the  town  of  Zwickau,  of  the 
manuscript  works  of  Hans  Sacha,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  minstrels  of  the  middle  ages  in  Germany, 
has  excited  the  greatest  interest  in  that  country- 
The  manuscripts  form  thirteen  volumes,  and  com- 
prise a copy  of  the  complete  works  of  the  minstrel 
The  copy  is  not  in  his  handwriting,  but  it  is 
rected  by  him,  and  is  evidently  that  which  he  n^j* 
It  contains  several  pieces  which  have  never  be*D 
published. 

Paris  papers  announce  the  death  of  a kL  Saint*, 
the  oldest  actor  in  France,  aged  ninety-foey 
M.  Bouchot,  Professor  of  History  in  one  of 
Paris  colleges,  and  author  of  a History 
gal,  and  other  esteemed  works;  and  of 
Br6aut6f  corresponding  member  of  the  Acad*®/ 
Sciences. 
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Figures  1 and  2. 


-Promenade  Costume  and  Home  Dress. 
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may  be  a Untie  m Advance  of 
the  season  for  the  Northern 
portions  of  our  country,  hut 
it  will  bo  all  tho  more  sea- 
sonable for  the  more  genial 
Southern  climate.  1 1 is  made 
of  alternate  ranges  of  moire 
antique  and  black  lace,  the 
taffeta  being  liorderod  by  a 
narrow  edging  of  lace  over 
the  plain  insertion.  Mantil- 
las will  generally  be  box- 

plaited,  as  in  our  illustration,  J§j 

though  rid?-  VcUi  b*  Mr  ! V«o>* 

'utltvvpsal:  Uppo:d^- wcgive 

one  of  white  Lyon*  silk,  with  'J|v« 

the  jjppef  portion,  the  mid- 

die,  and  the  iwtr.d.m  of  gib-  ijr  K. 

jiii re  lace,  or  appliq^  work. 

The  solid  portions  are  elab- 
mutely  adorned  with  needle-  ■ jgKjL&i 

work.  The  fringe  is  very  • 
heavy,  mid  the  detached  tas- 
sels are  a decided  novelty.  . 

In  the  Homf.  Dftisss  (Figure  Jp; 

2)  it  will  be  observed  that  the  . . 

basque  is  open  to  the  warit, 
where  it  is  confined  by  a bow  ;>•’•  Tf 

w ith  floating  ends.  The  sides  M'i 

are  open  and  laced,  corro-  | 4 $ 
spending  with  the  finish  at  | 

the  frill  of  the  sleeves.  The 
upper  range  of  the  sleeve  is 
ornamented  with  a natud  of 
ribbon,  and  with  a bouillon 
either  of  ribbon  or  of  the 
same  material  as  the  dress.  Flounces  still  keep 
their  hold  upon  favor,  and  much  ornament  is  be- 
stowed upon  them. 


Figure  8. — Silk  Mantilla. 


The  Ki  Shape'’  ox  skrdjitoo  which  we  give  brio*> 
will  serve  tcMhovr  the  g nvx al 'farm  of  IlovKkiks- 
they  will  tfe worn  for  tk  scAstdi.  The  trimming, 
w hich  givp  the  special  character  to  each  specimen, 
are  varied  in  ways  almost  infinite.  We 
one  composed  of  pink  taffeta.  The  ta.ltf , of  th 
;$«m-  material.  together  with  the  curtain;  arc  bor> 
derfri  wittvsiraw  bra  hi.  Drnopigg  spray*  of  Mint* 
and  tffaipo  ianls  form  the  outride  triimninc.  In 
addition  to  these,  t he  front  hu»  ini  ermi  ogled  a *>otr 
of  th He  mid  mends  of  pink  ribbon.  We  ob^rv e 
that  curtain*  cut  in  a point  behind,  and  others  npw* 
or  slashed  at  the  same  place,  are  apparently  wm~ 
ihg  iftid  i'a« -or. 


Figure  4. — Bonnet. 


HUE  Mantilla  in  Figure 

L 1 , upon  the  previous  page, 

FlGtfkfc  b BoNNfcT  SlIAJPE. 
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